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PREFACE 


F  (lie  merit  of  a  Work  msLj  be  estiniated  from  the  universality  of  its  reception, 
Plutarch's  Lives  have  a  claun  to  the  first  honours  of  Literature.  No  book  has 
been  more  generally  sought  after,  or  read  witli  greater  avidity.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  that  were  brought  out  of  the  retreats  of  the  learned,  and  translated  into  the 
modem  languas^es.  Amiot,  Abbe  of  Bellozane,  published  a  French  translation  of  it 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second ;  and  from  that  work  it  was  translated  into  En 
glish,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  are  not  willing  to  allow  Shakspeare  much  learning,  that 
he  availed  himself  of  the  last-mentioned  translation ;  but  they  seem  to  forget  that, 
in  order  to  support  tlieir  arguments  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 

Krove  that  Plato  too  was  translated  into  English  at  the  same  time ;  for  the  cele- 
rated  soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  is  taken  almost  verbatim,  from  that  phi- 
loeopher ;  yet  we  have  never  found  that  Plato  was  translated  in  those  times 

Amiot  was  a  roan  of  great  industry  and  considerable  learning.  He  soug^ht  dil 
igently  in  the  libraries  of  Rome  and  Venice  for  those  Lives  of  Plutarch  which  are 
aost;  and  though  his  search  was  unsuccessful,  it  had  thisjgood  efiect,  that,  by 
meeting  with  a  variety  of  manuscripts,  and  comparing  them  with  the  printed 
copies,  lie  was  enabled  in  many  places  to  rectifv  tne  text  This  was  a  very  es- 
sential circumstance ;  for  few  ancient  writers  nad  suffered  more  than  Plutarch 
from  the  carelessness  of  printers  and  transcribers ;  and,  with  all  his  merit,  it  was 
his  fiite,  for  a  long  time,  to  find  no  able  restorer.  J^he  Schoolman,  despised  his 
Greek,  because  it liad  not  the  purity  of  Xei^phon,i;ic(lr  the  a^tic  tpfsoiiVt^ii  of  Aris 
tophanes;  and,  on  that  account,  verv  unreasoifitb)y  bestowed  their  labours  on  those 
that  wanted  them  less.  Amiot's  Translation  was  publisiiodrin  thjb' year  1558 ;  but 
no  reputable  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  PlutaUh.apjjeor^d  tiMjhat  of  Paris  in 
1624.  The  above-mentioned  translation,  however,  ihoii^h  d^vgi  from  an  imper- 
fect text,  passed  through  many  editions,  and  was  stj^M^ad;  tilLIIacier,  under  oet- 
ter  auspices,  and  in  better  times,  attempted  a  n^w  hhe^  wthiclk^ke^-exeaiidd  with 
^eat  elegance,  and  tolerable  accuracy.  The  t^the  Tollowed  was  not  so  correct 
as  might  nave  been  wished;  for  the  London  edition  of  Plutarch  was  not  then  pub- 
lished. However,  the  French  language  being  at  that  time  in  great  perfection, 
and  the  feshionable  language  of  almost  every  court  in  Europe,  Dacier's  transla- 
tion came  not  only  into  tlie  libraries  but  into  the  hands  of  men.  Plutarch  was  uni 
versallv  read,  and  no  book  in  those  times  had  a  more  extensive  sale,  or  went 
through  a  greater  number  of  impressions.  The  translator  had,  indeed,  acquitted 
himself,  in  one  respect,  with  great  liappiness.  His  book  was  not  found  to  be 
French  Greek.  He  had  carefully  foUowed  that  rule,  which  no  translator  ought 
ever  to  lose  si^ht  of,  the  great  rule  of  humouring  the  genius,  and  maintaining  the 
structure  of  his  own  language.  For  this  purpose  he  frequently  broke  the  long 
and  embarrassed  periods  of  the  Greek ;  and  by  dividing  and  shortening  them  in 
bis  translation,  he  gave  them  greater  perspicuitv  and  more  easy  movement.  Yet 
•till  he  was  faithful  to  his  origmal ;  and  where  he  did  not  mistake  him,  which  in* 
Md  he  seldom  did,  conveyed  his  ideas  with  clearness^  though  not  without  ^ 
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boBity.  His  translation  had  another  distinguished  advantage.  He  enricoed  d 
with  a  variety  of  explanatory  notes.  There  are  so  many  readers  who  have  no 
rompetent  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  antiquity,  tlie  laws  of  the  ancient 
states,  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  the  remoter  and  minuter  parts  of  their 
history  and  genealo^,  that  to  have  an  account  of  these  matters  ever  before  the 
eye,  and  to  travel  with  a  g[uide  who  is  ready  to  describe  to  us  every  object  we  are 
unacquainted  with,  is  a  privilege  equally  convenient  and  agreeable.  But  here  the 
annotator  ought  to  have  stopped.  Satisfied  with  removing  the  difficulties  usually 
arising  in  the  circumstances  above-mentioned,  he  shoula  not  have  swelled  his 
pages  with  idle  declamations  on  trite  morals  and  obvious  sentiments.  Amiot't 
margins,  indeed,  are  every  where  crowded  with  such.  In  those  times  they  fol- 
lowed the  method  of  the  old  Divmes,  which  was  to  make  practical  improvements 
of  every  matter;  but  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  Dacier,  who  wrote  in  a  more 
enlightened  age,  should  fall  into  that  beaten  track  of  insipid  moralizing,  and  be  at 
pains  to  say  what  every  one  must  know.  Perhaps,  as  the  commentator  of  Plu- 
tarch, he  considered  himself  as  a  kind  of  travelling  comiKinion  to  the  reader;  and 
agreeably  to  the  manners  of  his  country,  he  meant  to  shew  his  politeness  by  never 
holding  his  peace.  The  apology  he  makes  for  deducing  and  detailing  these  flat 
precepts,  is  the  view  of  instructing  younger  minds.  He  had  not  philosophy 
enougli  to  consider,  that  to  anticipate  the  conclusions  of  such  minds,  in  their  pur- 
suit of  history  and  characters,  is  to  prevent  their  proper  effect  When  examples 
are  placed  before  them,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  right  inferences ;  but  if  those 
are  made  for  them,  the  didactic  air  of  information  destroys  their  influence. 

Afler  the  old  English  translation  of  Plutarch,  which  was  professedly  taken  from 
Amiot's  French,  no  other  appeared  till  the  time  of  Dryden.  That  great  man,  who 
is  never  to  be  mentioned  without  pity  and  admiration,  was  prevailed  upon,  by 
his  necessities,  to  head  a  company  of  translators ;  and  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his 
glorious  name  to  a  translation  of  Flutarch,  written,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
by  almost  as  many  hands  as  there  were  lives.  That  this  motley  work  was  full  of 
errors,  ine<jualities,  and  inconsistencies,  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at.  Of 
such  a  variety  of  translators,  it  would  have  been  very  singular  if  some  had  not 
failed  in  learning,  and  some  in  language.  The  truth  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
them  were  deficient  in  both.  Indeed,  their  task  was  not  easv.  To  translate  Plu- 
tarch under  any  circumstances  could  require  no  ordinary  skill  in  the  language  and 
antiquities  of  Greece :  but  to  attempt  it  whilst  the  text  was  in  a  depravcxl  state ; 
unsettled  and  unrectified ;  abounding  with  errors,  misnomers,  and  transpositions ; 
this  required  much  greater  abilities  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  body  of  translators 
in  general.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  execution  of  their  undertaking,  that 
they  ^vwe  ih^jnselves  no  great  concern  about  the  difficulties  that  attended  it.  Some 
few  bTun94n^at*th^  Crr^ek ;  wfoe, drew  from  the  Scholiast's  Latin;  and  others, 
more  hunMe;  tcfiA  scniofuKsusly.  hr  itie  paces  of  Amiot.  Thus  copying  the  idioms 
of  different  laiiguj^es^  tn^  proodellea  liKe  the  workmen  at  Babel,  and  fell  into  a 
confusion  of  tongi|e8,;^fle  the;^  attempted  to  speak  the  same.  But  the  diversities 
of  style  were  Mt  Ibe^eifest  nji\t  of  this  strange  translation.  It  was  full  of  the 
grossest  er  A>r8/  *tgilorcgi<;eJ9n  tbie  one  hand,  and  liastiness  or  negligence  on  the  other, 
had  filled  i^ViHl  9V*8urdJtwf  ^  eOl'ery  life,  and  inaccuracies  in  almost  every  page. 
The  languaW,  Ifl  ^enMX,*'frfi3  insupportably  tame,  tedious,  and  embarrassed. 
The  periods  nad  no  hannony ;  the  phraseology  had  no  elegance,  no  spirit,  no  pre 
cision.  Yet  this  is  the  last  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  that  has  appeared  in  tin 
English  language,  and  the  only  one  that  is  now  read. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  when  Dacier's  translation  came  abroad,  the  proprietor 
of  Dryden's  copy  endeavoured  to  repair  it.  But  how  was  this  done .?  Not  by  the 
application  of  learned  men,  who  might  have  rectified  the  errors  by  consulting  the 
original,  but  bj'  a  mean  recourse  to  the  labours  of  Dacier.  Where  the  French 
translator  had  differed  from  the  English,  the  opinions  of  the  latter  were  religiously 
given  up ;  and  sometimes  a  period,  and  sometimes  a  i)a^,  were  translateii  anew 
n'om  Dacier ;  while  in  due  compliment  to  him,  the  idiom  of  his  langua^,  and 
every  tour  d'exj^tssion  were  most  scrupulously  preserved.  Nay,  the  editors  of 
that  edition,  which  was  published  in  1727,  did  more.  They  not  only  psid  Dacier 
the  compliment  of  mixing  his  French  with  their  English,  but  while  they  borrowed 
his  notes,  they  adopted  even  the  most  frivolous  and  superfluous  comments  tliat 
escaped  his  pen 
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Thus  the  Eneliah  Plutarch's  Lives,  at  first  so  heteroeeueous  and  absurd,  re- 
oeiveii  but  little  Benefit  fixMn  this  whimsical  reparation.  Dacier's  best  notes  were, 
indeed,  of  some  value ;  but  the  oatchwork  alterations  the  editors  had  drawn  from 
his  translation,  made  their  book  appear  still  like  Otway's  Old  Woman,  whose 
gown  of  many  colours  spoke 

variety  of  wretchedneas. 

This  translation  continued  in  the  same  form  upwards  of  thirty  years.  But  in 
the  year  1758  the  proprietor  engaged  a  gentleman  of  abilities,  very  different  from 
those  who  had  formerly  been  employed,  to  give  it  a  second  purgation.  He  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  it  was  possible  for  any  man  of  the  best  jud^ent  and  learning  to 
succeed,  in  an  attempt  or  that  nature.  That  is  to  say,  he  rectified  a  multitude  ol 
errors,  and  in  many  places  endeavoured  to  mend  the  miserable  language.  Two 
of  the  Lives  he  translated  anew;  and  this  he  executed  in  such  a  manner,  that,  had 
he  done  the  whole,  the  present  translators  would  never  have  thought  of  the  under- 
taking. But  two  Lives  out  of  fifty  made  a  very  small  part  of  this  CTeat  work ; 
and  Uiough  he  rectified  many  errors  in  the  old  translation,  yet,  where  almost 
every  thing  was  error,  it  is  no  wonder  if  many  escaped  him.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  case.  In  the  course  of  our  Noteii  we  had  remarked  a  neat  number;  but,  ap- 
prehensive that  such  a  continual  attention  to  the  faults  of  a  iormer  translation  might 
appear  invidious,  we  exf4ine[ed  a  greater  part  of  the  remarks,  and  suffered  such 
only  to  remain  as  might  testifjr  the  pTopTiety  of  our  present  undertaking.  Be- 
sides, though  the  ingenious  reviser  oi  the  edition  of  17^  might  repair  the  laoguage 
where  it  was  most  palpably  deficient,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  alter  the  cast 
and  complexion  of  the  whole.  It  would  still  retain  its  inequalities,  its  tameness,  and 
heavy  march ;  its  mixture  of  idioms,  and  the  irksome  train  of  lar-connected  pe- 
riods. These  it  still  retains ;  and,  after  all  the  opcmtions  it  has  gone  through, 
remains 

Like  some  patch'd  doghole  eked  with  ends  of  wail! 

In  this  view  of  things,  the  necessity  of  a  new  translation  is  obvious ;  and  the 
hazard  does  not  Appear  to  be  great  With  such  competitors  for  the  public  (avour 
the  contest  has  neither  glory  nor  danger  attending  it.  But  the  labour  and  atten^ 
lion  necessary,  as  well  to  secure  as  to  obtain  that  fitvour,  neither  are,  nor  ou^ht  tc 
be,  less :  And  with  whatever  success  the  present  translators  may  be  Ihouent  tc 
have  executed  their  undertaking,  they  will  always  at  least  have  the  merit  of  a  dil 
igent  desire  to  discharge  this  piiblic  duty  faithfully. 

Where  the  text  of  Plutarch  appeared  to  them  erroneous,  they  have  spared  m 
pains,  and  neglected  no  means  in  their  power,  to  rectify  it 

Sensible  that  the  great  art  of  a  translator  is  to  prevent  the  peculiarities  of  his 
Author's  language  from  stealing  into  his  own,  they  have  beenparticularly  attentive 
to  this  point,  and  have  ^nerally  endeavoured  to  keep  their  English  unmixed  with 
Greek.  At  the  same  time  it  muM  be  observed,  that  there  is  freauently  a  great 
similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  two  languages ;  yet  that  resembianre,  in  some 
instances,  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  ^ard  aeainst  it  on  the  wnole.  This 
care  is  of  the  greater  consequence,  because  Plutarchwi  Lives  generally  pass  through 
the  hands  of  young  people,  who  ought  to  read  their  own  language  in  its  native  pu- 
rity, unmixed  ana  untainted  with  the  idioms  of  different  tongues.  For  their  sakes 
too,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  readers  of  a  different  class,  we  have  omitted  some 
passages  m  the  text,  and  have  only  signified  the  omission  by  astehsms.  Some, 
perhaps,  may  censure  us  for  taking  too  great  a  liberty  with  our  Author  in  this 
circumstance :  However,  we  must  beg  leave  in  that  instance  to  abide  by  our  own 
opinion ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  we  should  have  censured  no  translator  for  the  same. 
Could  every  thing  of  that  kind  have  been  omitted,  we  should  have  been  still  less 
dissatisfied ;  but  sometimes  the  chain  of  the  narrative  woiUd  not  admit  of  it,  and 
the  disagreeable  parts  were  to  be  got  over  with  as  much  decency  as  possible. 

In  the  descriptions  of  battles,  camps  and  sieges,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we 
may  sometimes  be  mistaken  in  the  military  terms.  We  have  endeavoured,  how- 
ever, to  be  as  accurate  in  this  respect  as  possible,  and  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
this  kind  of  knowledge  as  well  as  our  situations  would  permit;  but  we  will  not 
oromise  the  reader  that  we  have  alwietys  succeeded.     Where  something  seemed 
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to  hare  fiilleii  out  of  the  text,  or  where  the  ellipsis  was  too  Tloleiit  %  the  Ibrms  oi 
our  hnniage,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain  the  tenor  of  the  luirrative,  or  the 
chain  o? reason,  by  such  little  insertions  as  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  short  insertions  we  at  first  put  between  hooks ;  but-as  that  deformed 
the  paee^  without  answering  any  material  purpose,  we  soon  rejected  it. 

Such  are  the  liberties  we  have  taken  with  rlutarch;  and  the  learned,  we  flatter 
ourselves,  will  not  think  them  too  ffreat.  Yet  there  is  one  more,  which,  if  we 
could  have  presumed  upon  it,  would  nave  made  his  book  infinitely  more  uniibrm 
and  agreeable.  We  often  wished  to  throw  out  of  the  text  into  the  notes  those  te- 
dious and  digressive  omments  that  spoil  the  beauty  and  order  of  his  narrative, 
mortily  the  expectation,  frequently,  when  it  is  most  essentialljr  interested,  and 
destroy  the  natural  influence  of  his  storv,  by  turning  the  attention  into  a  difier 
ent  channel.  What,  for  instance,  can  l>e  more  irksome  and  impertinent  than  a 
long  dissertation  on  a  point  of  natural  phllosonhy  starting  up  at  tne  very  crisis  ot 
some  important  action  ?  Every  reader  of  Plutarch  must  have  felt  the  pain  ol 
these  unseasonable  digressions;  but  we  could  not,  upon  our  own  pleasure  or  au- 
thority, remove  them. 

In  the  Notes  we  have  prosecuted  these  several  intentions.    We  have  endeav 
oured  to  bring  the  English  reader  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  An 
tiquities ;  where  Plutarch  had  ommitted  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  Lives,  to 
supply  it  from  other  authors,  and  to  make  his  book  in  some  measure  a  general 
history  of  the  periods  under  his  pen.    In  the  notes  too  we  have  assigned  reasons 
for  it,  where  we  have  diflered  from  the  former  translators. 

This  part  of  our  work  is  neither  wholly  borrowed,  nor  altogether  original. 
Where  Dacier  or  other  annotators  oflered  us  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  we  have 
not  scru[)Ied  to  make  use  of  it;  and,  to  avoid  the  endless  trouble  of  citations,  we 
make  this  acknowledgement  once  for  all.  The  number  of  original  notes  the 
learned  reader  will  find  to  be  very  considerable :  But  tliere  are  not  so  many  notes 
uf  any  kind  in  the  latter  part  of  tne  work ;  because  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
religious  ceremonies,  laws,  state-offices,  and  ibrms  of  government,  among  the  an- 
cients, being  explained  in  the  first  Lives,  much  did  not  remain  for  the  business  ol 
information. 

Four  of  Plutarch's  Parallels  are  supposed  to  be  lost :  Those  of  Themistoclea 
and  Camiilus;  Pyrrhus  and  Marius ;  Phocion  and  Cato;  Alexander  and  Csesar. 
These  Dacier  supplies  by  others  of  his  own  composition ;  but  so  different  from 
those  of  Plutarch,  that  they  have  little  right  to  be  incorporated  with  his  Works. 

The  necessary  Chronological  Tables,  together  with  the  Tables  of  Money, 
Weights  and  Measures,  and  a  copious  Index,  have  been  provided  for  this  transla- 
tion ;  of  which  we  may  truly  say,  that  it  wants  no  other  advantacc^s  than  such  as 
the  Translators  had  not  power  to  fi^ive. 
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as,  in  the  progress  of  life,  we  firat  mm  through  scenes  of  innocence,  peace,  tnd  faiiCT»  and 
iflerwuds  encounter  the  vices  and  oisorders  of  society  5  so  we  shall  bm  amuse  ouaelTes  • 
while  in  the  peaceful  solitode  of  the  philosopher,  hefore  we  proceed  to  those  more  ftiif**yi1i»^^  bvt 
less  pleasing  objects  he  describes. 

Nor  will  tlft  Tiew  of  a  philosopher's  life  be  less  instmctiTe  than  his  labours.  If  the  hitter  teach 
as  how  great  vices,  accompanied  with  great  abilities,  may  tend  to  the  rain  of  a  state ; — if  they  in* 
form  ns  how  Ambition  attended  with  magnanimity,  how  Avarice  directed  by  political  sagacity, 
how  £nvy  and  Revenge,  armed  with  personal  valour  and  popular  support,  will  destroy  the  most 
sacred  establishments,  and  break  through  every  barrier  of  human  repbse  and  safety  ;  the  former 
will  convince  us  that  equanimity  is  more  desirable  tlum  the  highest  privileges  of  mind,  and  that 
the  most  distinguished  situations  in  life,  are  less  to  be  envied  than  those  quiet  ri]iotments,where 
science  is  the  support  of  Virtue. 

Pindar  and  Epaminondas  had,  long  oefore  Plutarch's  time,  redeemed,  in  some  measure,  the 
credit  of  Boeotia,  an'd  rescued  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  from  the  proverbial  imputation, 
of  stupidity.  When  Plutarch  appeared,  he  confirmed  the  reputation  it  had  recovered.  He 
shewed  that  gemus  is  not  the  growth  of  any  particular  soil  5  and  that  its  cultivation  requires 
no  peculiar  qualities  of  climate. 

(/haeronea,  a  town  in  Bceotia,  between  Phocis  and  Attica,  had  the  honour  to  give  him  birth. 
This  place  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  tameness  ana  servility  of  its  inhabitants,  whom 
Antony's  soldiers  made  beasts  of  burthen,  and  obliged  to  carry  their  com  upon  their  shoulders 
to  the  coast.  As  it  lay  between  two  seas,  and  was  partly  shut  up  by  mountains,  the  air,  of 
course,  was  heavy,  and  truly  Bceotian.  But  situations  as  httle  favoured  by  nature  as  Chsronea 
have  given  birth  to  the  greatest  men  j  of  which  the  celebrated  Locke  and  many  others  are  in- 
stances. 

Plutarch  himself  acknowledges  the  stupidity  of  the  Boeotians  in  general }  but  he  imputes  it 
rather  to  their  diet  than  to  their  air :  for,  in  his  treatise  on  Animal  Fc^,  he  intimates,  that  a  gross 
indulgence  in  that  article,  which  was  usual  with  his  countrymen,  contributes  greatly  to  obscure 
the  intellectual  faculties. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  year  he  was  bom.  Ruauld  places  it  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Claudius  :  others,  towards  the  end  of  it.  The  following  circumstance  is  the  only 
foundation  they  have  for  their  conjectures. 

Plutarch  says,  that  he  studied  Philosophy  under  Ammonius,  at  Delphi,  when  Nero  made  his 
progress  into  Greece.  This,  we  know,  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  that  Emperor's  reign,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Paulinus  Suetonius  and  Pontius  Telcsinus, the  second  year  orthe  Olympiad  211, and 
the  sixty-«xth  of  the  Christian  £ra.  Dacier  observes  that  Plutarch  must  have  been  seventeen 
or  eighteen  at  least,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  abstruse  studies  of  philosophv ;  and  he,  therefore, 
fixes  his  birth  about  five  or  six  years  before  the  death  of  Claudius.  This,  however,  is  bare  sup* 
position  3  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  not  of  the  most  probable  kind.  The  youth  of  Greece  studied 
under  the  philosophers  very  early ;  for  their  works,  with  those  of  the  poets  and  rhetoriciani^ 
formed  their  chief  course  of  discipline. 

But  to  determine  whether  he  was  bora  under  the  reisn  of  Claudius,  or  in  the  early  part  of 
Nero's  reign,  (which  we  the  rather  believe,  as  he  says  himself,  that  he  was  venr  young  when 
Nero  entered  Greece :)  to  make  it  clearly  understood,  whether  he  studied  at  Delphi  at  ten,  or  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  is  of  much  less  conscqr.ence,  than  it  is  to  know  by  what  means,  and  under 
what  auspices,  he  acquired  that  humane  and  rational  philosophy  which  is  mstinguished  in  his  works. 

Ammonius  was  his  preceptor ;  but  of  him  -R'e  know  little  more  than  what  his  scholar  has 
accidentally  let  fall  concerning  him.  He  mentions  a  singular  instance  of  his  manner  of  correct- 
ing his  pupils. 

«  Our  master  (says  he)  having  one  dav  cbserved  that  we  had  mdulged  ourselves  too  luxuriouslj 
at  dinner,  at  his  gftemoon  lecture,  ordered  his  freedman  to  give  his  own  son  the  discipline  of 
the  whip,  in  our  presence ;  signifving,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  suffered  this  punishment,  be> 
cause  he  could  not  eat  his  victuals  without  sauce.  The  philosopher  all  the  while  had  his  eye 
upon  us,  and  we  knew  well  for  whom  this  example  of  punisliment  was  intended."  This  cir- 
cumstance shows,  at  least,  that  Ammonius  was  not  of  the  school  of  Epicums.  The  severity  of 
his  discipline,  indeed,  seems  rather  of  the  Stoic  cost  j  but  it  is  most  probable,  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Academicians  j  for  their  schools,  at  that  time,  had  the  greatest  reputation  in  Greece. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  in  the  discipline  of  those  schools,  that  the  parent  only  had  the 
power  of  corporal  punishment :  the  rod  and  the  ferula  were  snatched  from  the  hand  of  the 
petty  tyrant :  his  office  alone  was  to  inform  the  mind  :  he  had  no  authority  to  dastardize  the 
spirit :  he  bad  no  power  to  extinguish  the  generous  flame  of  freedom,  or  to  break  down  the 
Boble  independency  of  soul,  by  Uie  slavish,  debasing,  and  degrading  application  of  the  rod. 
This  mode  of  punishment  in  our  pubUc  schools,  is  one  of  the  worst  remains  of  barbarism  that 
prevails  among  us.    Sensible  minds,  however  volatile  and  inattentive  n  early  years,  may  be 
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drawn  to  their  duty  by  many  means,  which  ehame,  and  fears  of  a  more  liberal  nature  than  thott 
of  corporal  punishment,  wiU  supply.  Where  there  is  but  little  sensibility,  the  effect  which  that 
mode  of  punishment  produces  is  not  more  happy.  It  destroys  that  little  :  though  jt  should  be 
the  first  care  and  labour  of  the  preceptor  to  increase  it.  To  beat  the  body  is  to  debase  the  mmd. 
Nothing  so  soon,  or  so  totally  abolishes  the  sense  of  shame }  and  yet  that  sense  is  at  once  the 
beat  preaervatiTe  of  virtue,  and  the  greatest  incentiTe  to  every  species  of  excellence. 

Another  principal  advantage,  which  the  ancient  mode  of  the  ureok  education  gave  its  pupils, 
was  (heir  early  access  to  eveiy  branch  of  philosophical  learning.  They  did  not,  like  us,  employ 
their  youth  in  the  acouisition  of  words :  thcv  were  engaged  in  pursuits  of  a  higher  nature  j  in 
acquiring  the  knowleoge  of  things.  They  did  not,  like  us,  spend  seven  or  ten  years  of  scholastic 
labour  in  making  a  general  acquaintance  virith  two  dead  languages.  Those  vears  were  emplojed 
in  the  stndy  of  nature,  and  in  gaining  the  elements  of  philosophical  knowledge  from  her  original 
economy  and  laws.  Hence  all  that  Dacier  has  observed  concerning  the  probability  of  PluUrch's 
being  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  studied  under  Ammoniua,  is  witkout  the  least 
weight. 

The  way  to  mathematieal  and  philosophical  knowledge  was,  indeed  much  more  easy  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  than  it  can  ever  be  vrith  us.  Those,  and  every  other  science,  arc  bound  up 
in  terms,  whkh  we  can  never  understand  precisely,  till  we  become  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guages from  which  they  are  derived.  Plutarch,  when  he  learned  the  Roman  language,  wliich 
was  not  till  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  observed  that  he  got  the  knowledge  of  words 
firom  his  knowledge  of  things.  But  we  lie  under  the  necessity  of  reversing  his  method  ;  and  before 
we  can  arrive  at  &e  knowledge  of  things,  we  must  first  .labour  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  words. 

However,  though  the  Greeks  had  access  to  science  without  the  acquisition  of  other  languages^ 
they  were,  neverUieless,  sufiiciently  attentive  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own.  Philology,  af\er 
the  mathematics  and  philosophy,  was  one  of  their  principal  studies ;  and  they  applied  themaelvea 
considerably  to  critical  investigation. 

A  proof  of  this  we  find  in  that  Dissertation  which  Plutarch  hath  given  ua  on  the  word  '*i 
engraved  on  the  Temple  of  Ajtollo  at  Delphi.  In  this  tract  he  introduces  the  scholastic  dis 
pntes,  wherein  he  makes  a  principal  figure.  Af\er  giving  us  the  various  significations  which 
others  assigned  to  this  word,  ne  adds  his  own  idea  of  it  j  and  that  is  of  some  conaequfence  to 
us,  because  it  shews  us  that  he  was  not  a  polytheist.  <'*'  says  he.  Thou  art!  as  iPit  were 
••  ■',  Thou  art  one.  I  mean  not  in  the  aggregate  sense,  as  wc  say,  one  army  or  one  body  of 
men  composed  of  man^  individuals  ;  ^but  that  which  exists  distinctly  must  necessarily  be  ono  j 
and  the  very  idea  of  bemg  implies  individuality.  One  is  that  whidi  is  a  simple  Being,  free  from 
mixture  and  composition.  To  be  one,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  ia  consistent  only  with  a  niture 
entire  in  ita  first  principle,  and  incapable  of  alteration  or  decay." 

So  fkr  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  Plutarch's  creed,  but  not  with  his  criticism.  To  sup> 
poae  that  the  wonl  **  should  signify  the  existence  of  one  God  only,  is  to  hazard  too  much  upon 
ooinecture ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  heathen  theology  makes  against  it. 

Nor  can  we  be  better  pleased  with  the  other  inter^iretations  of  this  celebrated  word.  We  can 
never  suppose,  that  it  barely  aignified  (f ;  intimating  thereby,  that  the  buainess  of  thoae  who 
visited  the  temple  waa  enquiry,  and  that  they  came  to  aak  the  Deity  (fauch  events  should  come  to 
pass.  Thia  censtruction  ia  too  much  forced  -,  and  it  would  do  as  well,  or  even  better,  were  the 
•*  interpreted,  ^  jou  make  krge  preaenta  to  the  God,  ^  you  pay  the  priest. 

Were  not  thia  inscription  an  object  of  attention  among  the  learned,  we  should  not  atthia  dla 
tant  period  of  time^  have  thought  it  worth  mentioning,  otherwise,  than  aa  it  givea  ua  an  idea 
of  one  branch  of  Plutarch'a  education.    But  aa  a  aingle  word,  inacribcd  on  the  Temple  of  Apollo  . 
at  Delphi,  cannot  but  be  matter  of  curioaity  with  those  who  carry  their  enquiries  into  remote 
antiquity,  we  shall  not  acruple  to  add  one  more  to  the  other  conjectures  concerning  it. 

We  will  suppose  then,  that  the  "  waa  here  uaed,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  for  •<"»  /  tnsh. 
Thia  nerfectly  exprcaaed  the  atate  of  mind  of  all  that  entered  the  temple  on  the  business  of 
conauitation :  ana  it  might  be  no  leaa  emphatical  in  the  Greek  than  Virgil's  Q^anquam  O! 
waa  in  the  Latin.  If  we  carry  thia  conjecture  farther,  and  think  it  probable,  that  this  word 
inight,  aa  the  initial  word  of  a  celebrated  line  in  the  third  book  of  the  Odyssey,  stond  there  to 
mgniQr  the  whole  line,  we  shall  reach  a  degree  of  probability  almost  bordering  on  certaint}'. 
1%e  verse  we  alludn  to  ia  thia : 

Z«  ym»  i/HOi  ytrvuvit  3'fei  ivvafttt  xmf»9tttv\ 

^  O  that  the  Gtoda  would  empower  me  to  obtain  my  wiahea!^  What  prayer  more  proper  on 
entering  the  temple  of  the  Goda,  particularly  with  the  view  of  conaulting  them  on  the  events  of  life. 

If  it  ahould  be  thought  that  the  initial  word  ia  insufficient  to  represent  a  whole  verse,  we 
nave  to  anawer,  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  ancienta.  They  not  only  conveyed 
the  aenae  of  particular  veraea  by  their  initial  words,  but  frequently  of  large  paaaagea  by  the 
quotation  of  a  single  line,  or  even  of  half  a  line  ;  aome  instancea  of  which  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing Livea.  The  roaaon  of  thia  is  obvious.  The  works  of  tlieir  best  poets  were  almost  uni* 
veraally  committed  to  memory  j  and  the  smallest  quotation  was  sufficient  to  convey  the  sena« 
of  a  whole  paaaage. 

Tbeae  OMervationa  are  mattera  of  mere  curioaity,  indeed ;  but  they  have  had  their  uae  :  fof 
they  have  naturally  pointed  out  to  ua  another  instance  of  the  excellence  of  that  educaticm  whick 
formed  our  young  philosopher. 

Thia  waa  the  improvement  of  memory,  by  meana  of  cxerciae 
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Hr.  Locke  hu  joBtly,  though  obTiooalj  enough,  obterred,  that  nothing  to  miiea  rtwtngtwiai 
&is  faculty  as  the  employment  of  it. 

The  Greek  mode  of  education  must  have  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  this  case.  The  oon- 
tinual  exercise  of  the  memory,  in  laying  up  the  treasures  of  their  poets,  the  precepts  of  their 
philosophers,  and  the  problems  of  their  mathematicians,  must  liave  given  it  that  mechanical 

g>wer  of  retention,  which  nothing  could  easily  escape.    Thus  Pliny*  tells  of  a  Greek  called 
harmidas.  who  could  repeat  from  memory  the  contents  of  the  largest  library 

The  advantages  Plutarch  derived  from  this  exercise  appear  in  every  part  of  his  works.  JU 
the  writings  of  poets  lived  in  his  memory,  they  were  ready  for  use  ana  application  en  f  /ery 
apposite  occasion.  They  were  always  at  hand^  either  to  confirm  the  sentiments  and  justify  tfaio 
principles  of  his  heroes,  to  support  his  own,  or  to  illustrate  both. 

By  the  aid  of  i<  cultivated  memory  too,  he  was  enabled  to  write  a  number  of  cotemporary 
Lives,  and  to  assign  to  each  such  a  portion  of  business  in  the  general  transactions  of  the  times, 
as  might  be  sufficient  to  delineate  the  character,  without  repeated  details  of  the  same  actions 
and  negociations.  This  made  a  very  difficult  part  of  his  work  ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  here 
with  great  management  and  address.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  has  repeated  the  same  circum- 
•tances  in  cotemporary  lives  3  but  it  was  hardly  avoidable.  The  great  wonder  is,  that  he  has 
done  it  so  seldom. 

But  though  an  improved  memory  might,  in  this  remect,  be  of  service  to  him,  as  undoubtedly 
it  was,  there  were  others  in  which  it  was  rather  a  disadvantage.  By  trusting  too  much  to  it, 
be  has  fallen  into  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies,  where  he  vras  professedly  drawing  from 
preceding  writers ;  and  we  have  often  been  obliged  to  rectify  his  mistakes,  by  consulting  those 
authors,  because  he  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  consult  them  himself. 

If  Plutarch  might  properly  be  said  to  oelong  to  any  sect  of  philosophers,  his  education,  the 
rationalitv  of  his  principles,  and  the  modesty  of  his  doctrines,  would  incline  us  to  place  him 
with  tlie  latter  academy.  At  least,  when  he  led  his  master  Ammonius,  and  came  into  society, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  ranked  particularly  with  that  sect. 

His  writings,  however,  furnish  us  with  many  reasons  for  thinking,  that  he  afterwards  became 
a  citizen  of  the  philosophical  world.  Ho  appears  to  have  examined  every  sect  with  a  calm  and 
unprejudiced  attention  ;  to  have  selected  what  he  found  of  use  for  the  purposes  of  virtue  and 
happiness  ;  and  to  have  left  the  rest  for  the  portion  of  those  whose  narrowness  of  mind  could 
thmk  either  science  or  felicity  confined  to  any  denomination  of  men. 

From  the  Academicians  he  took  their  modesty  of  opinion,  and  left  them  their  original  scepti- 
cism :  he  borrowed  their  rational  theology,  and  gave  up  to  them,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
metaphysical  refinements,  together  with  their  vain,  though  seductive,  enthusiasm. 

Wi^  the  Peripatetics,  he  walked  in  search  of  natural  science,  and  of  logic ;  but,  satisfied  with 
whatever  practical  knowledge  might  be  acquired,  he  left  them  to  dream  over  the  hypothetical 
part  of  the  former,  and  to  cluise  the  shadows  of  reason  through  the  mazes  of  the  latter. 

To  the  Stoics,  be  was  indebted  for  the  belief  of  a  particular  Providence  $  but  he  could  not 
enter  into  their  idea  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  He  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  the 
present  asency  of  the  Supreme  Being  with  his  judicial  character  hereafter ;  though  Theodoret 
tells  us,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  inserted  several  of  its  mysteries  in  1^ 
works.f  From  the  Stoics  too,  he  borrowed  the  doctrine  of  fortitude :  but  he  rejected  the  un- 
natural foundation  on  which  they  erected  that  virtue.  He  went  back  to  Socrates  for  principles 
whereon  to  rest  it. 

With  the  Epicureans  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  intercourse,  though  the  accom- 
modating philosophy  of  Aristippus  entered  frequently  into  his  politics,  and  sometimes  into  the 
general  economy  of  his  life.  In  the  little  states  of  Greece,  that  philosophy  had  not  much  to 
do  ;  hot  had  it  been  adopted  in  the  more  violent  measures  of  the  Roman  Administration,  our 
celebrated  Biographer  would  not  have  had  such  scenes  of  blood  and  ruin  to  describe  }  for  emu- 
lation, prejudice,  and  opposition,  upon  whatever  principles  they  might  plead  their  apology,  first 
•  struck  out  the  fire  that  laid  the  commonwealth  in  ashes.  If  Plutarch  borrowed  any  thing  more 
from  Epicuro^  it  was  his  rational  idea  of  enjoyment.  That  such  was  his  idea,  is  more  than 
probable  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the  tales  that  the  Heathen  bigots  have  told  of  him,  or 
to  suppose  that  the  cultivated  mind  of  a  philosopher  should  pursue  its  happiness  out  of  the  tern 
perate  order  of  nature.  His  irreligious  opinions  he  left  to  him,  as  he  had  left  to  the  other  sects 
their  vanities  and  absurdities. 

But  when  we  bring  him  to  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  what  idea  shall  we  entertain  of  him? 
^lall  we  consider  him  any  longer  as  an  Academician,  or  as  a  citizen  of  the  philosophical  world? 
Naturally  benevolent  and  humane,  he  finds  a  system  of  divinity  and  philosophy  perfectly  adapted 
to  his  nathral  sentiments.  The  whole  animal  creation  he  had  originally  looked  upon  wi\h  an 
instinctive  tenderness ;  but  when  the  amiable  Pythagoras,  the  priest  of  Nature,  in  defence  of  ths 
common  privileges  of  her  creatures,  had  called  reUgion  into  their  cause ; — when  he  rmught  vn 
"toften  the  cruelty  that  man  had  exercised  against  them,  by  the  honest  art  of  insinuating  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  how  could  the  humane  and  benevolent  Plutarch  refuse  to  serve  under 
this  priest  of  Nature.^  It  was  impossible.  He  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis. 
He  entered  into  the  merciful  scheme  of  Pythagoras,  and,  like  him,  diverted  the  cruelty  of  ths 
human  species,  by  appealing  to  the  selfish  qualities  of  their  nature,  by  subduing  their  pnde^ 

*  Hiflt.  Nat.  hb.  vii.  cap.  iM. 
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uid  ctcitinif  their  Bympathj,  while  he  shewed  them  that  their  future  cziftenoo  might  be  the  cea* 
dition  of  a  reptile. 

This  spirit  and  disposition  break  strongly  from  him  in  his  obsenrations  on  the  elder  Cato.  Ani 
as  nothinc  can  exhibit  a  more  lirely  picture  of  nim  than  these  paintings  of  his  own,  we  shall 
«ot  scruple  to  introduce  them  here  :  **  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  charge  his  using  his  serranti 
like  so  many  beasts  of  burden,  and  turning  them  off,  or  selling  them  when  they  grew  old,  to  the 
account  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit  which  thinks  that  the  sole  tie  between  man  and  man 
is  interest  or  necessity.  But  goodness  moves  in  a  larger  sphere  than  justice.  The  obligations 
of  law  and  equity  reach  only  to  mankind,  but  kindness  and  beneficence  should  be  extended  to 
creatures  of  every  species ;  and  these  still  flow  from  the  breast  of  a  well-natured  man,  as  streams 
that  i^sue  from  the  living  fountain.  A  good  man  will  take  care  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  not  only 
while  they  are  young,  but  when  old  and  past  service.  Thus  the  people  of  Athens,  when  they 
had  finished  the  Temple  called  Hecatomp^sdon,  set  at  liberty  the  beasts  of  burden  that  had  been 
cliiefly  employed  in  the  work,  suffering  them  to  pasture  at  large,  free  from  any  other  service 
It  is  said,  that  one  of  these  ailerwards  came  of  its  own  accord  to  work,  and,  putting  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  labouring  cattle,  marched  before  them  to  the  citadel.  This  pleased  the  people, 
and  they  made  a  decree,  that  it  should  be  kept  at  the  public  charge  so  long  as  it  lived.  The 
graves  of  Cimon's  mares,  with  which  he  thrice  conquer»l  at  the  Olympic  games,  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  his  own  tomb.  Many  hav)  shewn  particular  marks  of  regard,  in  burying  the  dogs 
i^hich  they  had  cherished  and  been  foad  of ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  Xantippus  of  old,  whose 
dog  sivam  by  the  side  of  his  galley  to  Sahimis,  when  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  city,  and  was  aderward  buried  by  him  upon  a  promontory,  which  to  this  day  is  called  the 
Dog's  Grave.  We  certainly  ought  not  to  treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or  household  goods, 
which,  when  worn  out  with  use,  we  throw  away ;  and  were  it  only  to  learn  benevolence  to 
humankind,  we  should  be  merciful  to  other  creatures.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  sell  even 
an  old  ox  that  had  laboured  for  me  ;  much  less  would  I  remove,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  moncy^ 
t  man  grown  old  in  my  service,  from  his  usual  lodgings  and  diet ;  for  to  him,  poor  man  !  it 
would  be  as  bad  as  banishment,  since  he  could  be  ot  no  more  use  to  the  buyer  than  he  was  to 
the  seller.  But  Cato,  as  if  he  took  a  pride  in  these  things,  tells  us,  that  when  consul,  be  left 
his  war-horse  in  Spain,  to  save  the  public  the  charge  of  his  conveyance.  Whether  such  things 
as  these  are  instances  of  greatness  or  littleness  of  soul,  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself." 

What  an  amiable  idea  of  our  benevolent  philosopher  !  How  worthy  the  instructions  of  the 
priest  of  Nature!  How  honourable  to  that  great  master  of  truth  and  universal  science,  whose 
sentiments  were  decisive  in  every  doubtful  matter,  and  whose  maxims  were  received  with  silent 
conviction!  • 

Wherefore  should  we  wonder  to  find  Plutarch  more  particularly  attached  to  the  opinions  of 
this  great  man  ?  Whether  we  consider  the  immensity  of  his  erudition,  or  the  benevolence  of 
his  system,  the  motives  for  that  attachment  were  equally  powerful  Pythagoras  had  collected 
all  the  stores  of  human  learning,  and  had  reduced  them  into  one  rational  and  useful  body  of 
science.  Like  our  glorious  Bacon,  he  led  Philosophy  forth  from  the  jargon  of  schools,  and  the 
fopperies  of  sects.  He  made  her  what  she  was  originally  designed  to  be,  the  handmaid  of  Na 
ture !  friendly  to  her  creatures,  and  faithful  to  her  la^vs.  Whatever  knowledge  could  be  gainea 
by  human  industry,  by  the  most  extensive  inquiry  and  observation,  he  had  evety  means  and  op 
portunity  to  obtain.  The  priests  of  Egypt  unfolded  to  him  their  mysieries  and  their  learning* 
ihey  led  him  through  the  records  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  opened  all  those  stores  of  science 
that  had  been  amassing  through  a  multitude  of  ages.  The  Imgi  of  Persia  co-operated  with 
the  priests  of  Egypt  in  the  instruction  of  this  wonderful  philosopher.  They  taught  him  those 
higher  parts  of  science,  by  which  they  were  themselves  so  much  distinguished,  astronomy  and 
the  system  of  the  universe.  The  laws  of  moral  life,  and  the  institutions  of  civil  societies,  with 
their  several  excellencies  and  defects,  he  learned  from  the  various  states  and  establishments  of 
Greece.  Thus  accomplished,  when  he  came  to  dispute  in  the  Olympic  contests,  he  was  considered 
as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  learning:  but  when  the  clioice  of  his  title  was  lefl  to  him,  he  modestly 
declined  the  appellation  of  a  wis9  man,  and  was  contented  only  to  be  called  a  lover  qftDisdom^-f 

Shall  not  Plutarch,  then,  meet  with  all  imaginable  indulgence,  if,  in  his  veneration  for  this 
great  man,  he  not  only  adopted  the  nobler  parts  of  his  philosophy,  but  (what  he  had  avoided  with 
regard  to  the  other  sects)  followed  him  too  in  his  errors.^  Such,  in  particular,  was  his  doctrine 
of  dreams!  to  which  our  biographer,  we  must  confess,  has  paid  too  much  attention.  Yet,  ab- 
solutely to  condemn  him  for  this,  would,  perhaps,  be  hazarding  as  much  as  totally  to  defend 
husi .  We  must  acknowledge,  with  the  elder  Pliny,  St  txemplis  agatur,  prqfecto  pariajiant  -A 
or,  in  the  language  of  honest  Sir  Robert  de  Coverly,  <<  Much  mav  be  said  on  both  sides.' 
However,  if  Pliny,  whose  complaisance  for  the  credit  of  the  mar\'ellous  in  psrticull^  was  vexy 
great,  could  be  doubtful  about  this  matter,  we  of  little  faith  may  be  allowed  to  be  more  so.  Yet 
Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Oracles,  has  maintained  his  doctnne  by  such  powerful  testimonies, 
that  if  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  veracity,  some  attention  should  be  given  to  his  opinion. 
We  shall  therefore  leave  the  point,  where  Mr.  Addison  thought  proper  to  leave  a  more  improba- 
ble doctrine,  ia  suspense. 

When  Zeno  consulted  tne  oracle  in  whet  manner  he  should  live,  the  answer  was,  that  he 
should  inquire  of  the  dead.  Assiduous  and  indefatigable  application  to  reading  made  a  con 
viderable  part  of  the  Greek  education  j  and  in  this  our  biographer  seems  to  have  exerted  the 
greatest  industiy.    The  number  of  books  he  has  quoted,  to  which  ne  has  referred,  and  from 
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irhidi  he  has  written,  aeenui  almoif  incredible,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  art  of  printiiif 
was  not  knowi  in  his  time,  and  that  the  purchase  of  manuscriptB  was  difficult  and  dear. 

His  family,  indeed,  was  not  without  wealth.  In  his  SympwMiacs,  he  tells  us,  that  it  was 
ancient  m  Cheronea;  and  that  his  ancestors  had  been  invested  with  the  most  consklerablfl 
offices  in  the  magistracy.  He  mentions  in  particular  his  great-grandfather  Nicarchus,  whom 
he  had  the  happiness  of  knowing;  and  relates,  from  his  authority,  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  tinder  the  serere  discipline  of  Antony's  soldiers. 

His  grand&ther  Lamprias,  he  tells  us.  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  a  brilliam 
imagination.  He  was  distinguished  by  nis  merit  as  a  convivial  companion;  and  was  one  of 
those  happy  mortals,  who,  when  thev  sacriiice  to  Bacchus,  are  favoured  by  Mercury.  Hii 
food-hnmour  and  pleasantry  increased  with  his  cups  ;  and  he  used  to  say,  that  wine  had  the 
same  effect  upon  him,  that  fire  has  on  incense,  which  causes  the  finest  and  richest  essences  to 
tTanorate. 

Plutarch  has  mentioned  his  father  likewise  ;  but  has  not  given  us  his  name  in  any  of  thoee 
writings  that  are  come  down  to  us.  However,  he  has  borne  honourable  testimony  to  his  mem- 
ory ;  n>r  be  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  learned  and  a  virtuous  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
losophy and  theology  of  his  time,  and  conversant  with  the  works  of  the  poets.  Plutarch,  in 
his  Political  Precepts,  mentions  an  instance  of  his  father's  discretion,  which  does  him  great 
honour.  <*I  remember,"  says  he,  ^that  I  was  sent,  when  a  very  young  man,  along  with  another 
citizen  of  Chsronea,  on  an  embassy  to  the  proconsul.  My  colleague  being,  by  some  accident, 
obliged  to  stop  in  the  way,  I  proceeded  without  him,  and  executed  our  commission.  Unon 
my  return  to  Chieronea,  when  I  was  to  give  an  account  in  public  of  my  negociation,  my  faUior 
took  me  aside,  and  said,  my  son,  take  care  that  in  the  account  you  are  to  about  to  give,  you  do 
not  mention  yourself  distinctly,  but  jomtly  with  your  colleague.  Say  not,  /  tfferU,  /  aptike,  I 
txecuted ;  but  toe  wenty  we  ^ake,  toe  executed.  Thus,  though  your  colleague  was  incapa- 
ble of  attending  you,  he  will  share  in  the  honor  of  your  success,  as  well  as  in  that  of  youi 
appointment ;  and  you  will  avoid  that  envy  which  necessarily  follows  all  arrogated  merit." 

Phitarch  had  two  brothers,  whose  names  were  Timon  and  Lamprias.  These  were  his  asso 
ciates  in  study  and  amusement ;  and  he  always  speaks  of  them  with  pleasure  and  affection. 
Of  Timon  in  particular  he  says,  <<Though  Fortune  has^  on  many  occasions,  been  favourable  to 
me,  yet  I  have  uo  obligations  to  her  so  great  as  the  enjoyment  of  my  brother  Timon's  invaria- 
ale  friendship  and  kindness."  Lamprias  too  he  mentions  as  inheriting  the  lively  disposition 
and  good'humour  of  his  grandfather,  who  bore  the  same  name. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  Plutaroh  passed  into  EgypL  Others  allege,  that  there  is  no 
an^ority  for  that  assertion  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  we  have  no  written  recora  concerning  it 
Nevertheless,  we  incline  to  believe  that  he  did  travel  into  that  country  ;  and  we  found  our 
opinion  on  thie  following  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  this  tour  was  a  part  of  liberal  education 
among  the  Greeks  3  and  Plutarch,  being  descended  from  a  family  of  distinction,  was  therefore 
likely  to  enjoy  such  a  privilege.  In  the  next  place,  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris  shews  that 
he  \aA  a  more  than  common  knowledge  of  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  it 
tiierefore  highly  probable,  that  he  obtuned  this  knowledge  by  being  conversant  amongst  them. 
To  have  written  a  treatise  on  so  abstruse  a  subject,  without  some  more  eminent  advantages 
dian  other  writers  might  afford  him,  could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  genius,  or  consisu  nt 
with  the  modesty  of  Plutarch. 

However,  supposing  it  doubtful  whether  he  passed  into  Egypt,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
be  travelled  into  Italy.  Upon  what  occasion  he  visited  that  country,  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  j 
bat  he  probably<  went  to  Rome  in  a  public  capacity,  on  the  business  of  the  Chcroneans.  For, 
in  the  bfe  of  Demosthenes,  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  no  leisure  in  hia  journey  to  Italy  to  learn 
the  Latin  language,  on  the  account  of  public  business. 

As  the  passage  here  referred  to  affords  us  further  matter  of  speculation  for  the  life  of 
Plntareh,  we  shall  give  it  as  we  find  it.  ^'An  author  who  would  write  a  history  of  events  which 
happened  in  a  foreign  countrv,  and  cannot  be  come  at  in  his  own,  as  he  has  his  materials  to 
collect  from  a  variety  of  books,  dispersed  in  different  libraries,  bis  first  care  should  be  to  take 
■p  hb  residence  in  some  populous  town  which  has  an  ambition  for  literature.  There  he  will 
meet  with  many  curious  ana  valuable  books ;  and  the  particulars  that  are  wanting  in  writers, 
he  may,  upon  inquiry,  be  supplied  with,  by  those  who  have  laid  them  up  in  the  faithful  reposi- 
tory of  memory,  lliis  will  prevent  hia  work  from  being  defective  in  any  material  point.  As 
to  myself,  i  live  in  a  little  town  ;  and  I  choose  to  live  there.  lest  it  should  become  still  less 
When  I  was  in  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  I  had  not  leisure  to  study  the  l>atin  tongue, 
on  accoant  of  the  public  commissions  vrith  which  I  was  charged,  and  the  number  of  people 
who  came  to  be  instructed  by  me  in  philosophy.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  a  late  period  in 
Ufe  that  I  began  to  read  the  Roman  authors." 

From  this  short  account,  we  may  collect,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  foUowiag  circum- 


In  the  fLrst  place,  Plutareh  tells  us,  that  while  he  waa  resident  in  Rome,  public  businev 
tod  lectures  in  philosophy  left  him  no  time  fer  learning  the  Latin  language  ;  and  yet,  a  little^ 
before,  he  had  observed,  tnat  those  who  write  a  history  of  foreign  characters  and  evento,  ougbi 
to  be  conversant  with  the  historians  of  that  country  where  the  character  existed,  and  the  scene 
is  laid  :  but  he  acknowledges,  that  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  language  till  he  was  late  in  life^ 
because,  when  at  Rome,  he  hiad  not  tim»  for  that  purpose. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  he  if^ote  his  Morals  at  Rome,  and  his  Lives  atObvronea 
For  the  composition  of  the  former,  the  kat  /ledge  of  the  Roman  language  was  not  necessart  • 
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Um  Greek  tongue  was  then  generally  understood  in  Home  :  and  he  had  no  r  ceasKj  for  maluiig 
nae  of  any  other,  when  he  delivered  his  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  peop.  Those  lecture^ 
ft  is  more  than  probable,  made  up  that  collection  of  Morals  which  is  comi  iown  to  us. 

Though  he  eould  not  avail  himself  of  the  Roman  historians,  in  the  grea'  purpose  of  writiLg 
his  Lives,  for  want  of  a  competent  acquaintance  wit'i  the  language  in  which  they  wrote  ;  yet, 
by  conversing  with  the  principal  citizens  in  the  Gieek  tongue,  he  must  have  collected  many 
essential  circumstances,  and  anecdotes  of  characters  and  events,  that  promoted  his  design,  and 
enriched  the  plan  of  his  work.  The  treasures  he  acquired  rf  this  kmd  he  secured  by  meanfl 
of  a  common-pU&ce  book,  which  he  constantly  carried  about  >vith  him  :  and  as  it  appears  that 
he  was  at  Rome,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  from  the  b^^ning  of  Vespasian's  reign  to  the 
and  of  Trajan's,  he  must  have  had  suAcient  Umo  and  opportunity  to  procure  materials  of  cver^ 
kind  ;  for  this  'was  a  period  of  almost  forty  years. 

We  shall  the  more  readily  enter  into  the  belief  that  Plutarch  collected  his  materials  chieflj 
from  conversation,  when  we  consider  in  what  manner,  and  on  what  subjects,  the  ancients  used 
to  converse.  The  discourse  of  people  of  education  and  distinction  in  those  days  was  some- 
what different  from  that  of  ours.  It  was  not  on  the  powers  or  pedigree  of  a  horse  :  it  was  nol 
a  match  of  travelling  between  geese  and  turkeys  ;  it  was  not  on  a  race  of  maggots,  started 
against  each  other  on  the  table,  when  they  first  came  to  daylight  from  the  shell  of  a  filbert :  it 
was  not  by  what  part  you  may  suspend  a  spaniel  the  longest  without  mJung  him  whine  :  it 
was  not  on  the  exquisite  finesse,  and  the  highest  manoeuvres  of  play.  Ihe  old  Romans  had 
■o  ambition  for  attainments  of  this  nature.  They  had  no  such  masters  in  science  as  Heber 
and  Hoyle.  The  taste  of  their  day  did  not  run  so  high.  The  powers  of  poetry  and  philosophy, 
the  economy  of  human  hfe  and  manners,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the 
enlargement  of  the  mind,  historical  and  political  discussions  on  the  events  of  their  oowktxj  }— > 
these,  and  such  subjects  as  these,  made  the  principal  part  of  their  conversation.  Of  thi* 
Plutarch  has  given  us  at  once  a  proof  and  a  specimen,  in  what  he  calls  his  Symposiacs,  or,  as 
our  Selden  calls  it,  his  Table-Talk.  From  such  conversations  as  these,  tlicn,  we  cannM 
wonder  that  he  was  able  to  collect  such  treasures  as  were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
biographical  undertaking. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  last  quoted  passage,  wc  find  another  argument  which  confirms  us  in  the 
opmion  that  Plutarch's  knowledge  of  the  Roman  history  was  chiefly  of  colloquial  acquisition. 
^'My  method  of  learning  the  Roman  langurgc,"  says  he,  <<may  seem  strange  :  and  yet  it  is 
very  true.  I  did  not  so  much  gain  the  knowledge  of  things  by  the  words,  as  words  bv  tlw 
knowledge  I  had  of  things.''  This  plainly  implies,  that  he  was  previously  acquainted  with  the 
•vents  described  in  the  language  he  was  learning. 

It  must  bo  owned  that  the  Roman  History  had  been  already  written  in  Greek,  by  Polybius  : 
and  that,  indeed,  somewhat  invalidates  the  last-mentioned  argument.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
still  sufficient  evidence  for  its  support.  There  are  a  thousand  circumstances  in  Plutarch's 
laves,  which  could  not  be  collected  from  Polybius  ;  and  it  is  clear  to  us,  that  he  did  not  make 
much  use  of  his  Latin  reading. 

Ho  acknowledges  that  he  did  not  apply  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  that  language  till  he 
was  far  advanced  in  life  :  possibly  it  mipbt  be  about  the  latter  <pait  of  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
whose  kind  disposition  towards  hts  country,  rendered  the  weight  of  public  and  political  business 
easy  to  him. 

But  whenev^  he  might  begin  to  learn  the  language  of  Rome^  it  is  cerUin  that  he  made  no 
great  progress  in  it.  This  appears  as  well  from  the  little  comments  he  has  occasionally  given 
us  on  certain  Latin  words,  as  from  some  passages  in  his  Lives,  where  he  has  professedly  fol 
lowed  the  Latin  historians,  and  yet  followed  them  in  an  uncertain  and  erroneous  manner. 

That  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  Eiemosthenes  and  Cicero  at  Cheronea,  it  is  clear  from  his  own 
ccount ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  too,  that  the  rest  of  his  Lives  were  written  in  that 
letirement ;  for  if  while  he  was  at  Rome,  he  could  scarcely  find  time  to  learn  the  language,  it 
it  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  do  more  than  lay  up  materials  for  composition. 

A  circumstance  arises  here,  which  confirms  to  us  an  opinion  we  have  long  entertained,  that  the 
Book  of  Apopthegms,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Plutarch,  is  f^ally  not  his  work. 
This  book  is  dedicated  to  Trajan  3  and  tlie  dedicator  assuming  the  name  and  character  of 
Pluurch,  says,  he  had,  before  this,  written  the  Lives  of  illustrious  Men  :  but  Plutarch  wrote 
those  Lives  at  Chsronea  ;  and  he  did  not  retire  to  Chajronea  till  after  the  death  of  Trajan. 

There  are  other  proofs,  if  others  were  necessary,  to  shew  that  this  work  was  supposititious. 
For,  m  this  dedication  to  Trajan,  not  the  least  mention  is  made  of  Plutarch's  havmg  been  his 
preceptor,  of  his  being  raised  by  him  to  the  consular  dignity,  or  of  his  being  appointed  governor 
of  lUyria.  Dacier,  ooserving  this,  has  drawn  a  wrong  conclusion  from  it,  and,  contrary  to  the 
araertion  of  Suidas,  will  have  iu  that  Plutarch  was  neither  preceptor  to  Trtgan,  nor  honoured 
with  any  appointments  under  him.  Had  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  Book  of  Apopthegms 
Aould  not  be  Plutarch's  book,  but  that  it  was  merely  an  extract  made  from  his  real  works,  by 
some  industrious  grammarian,  he  would  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  hazarding  so 
much  against  the  received  opinion  of  his  connexions  with  Trajan  ;  nor  would  he  have  found  it 
necessary  to  allow  him  so  little  credit  to  his  letter  addressed  to  that  empero^  which  we  have 
Kpon  record.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

PLUTARCH  TO  TRAJAN. 

"l  AM  sensible  that  you  sought  not  the  empire.  Your  natural  modesty  would  not  suffer  yot 
to  Apply  for  a  distinction  to  which  you  were  always  entitled  by  theexcflMocy  of  your  mannen 
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Tnat  modestv,  boweyei ,  makes  you  vtill  more  worthy  of  thow  honoara  you  had  do  ambition 
to  solicit.  Should  your  future  government  prove  in  any  degree  answerable  to  your  former 
merit,  I  shall  have  reason  to  congratulate  both  your  virtue  and  my  own  good  fortune  on  this 
peat  event.  But  if  otherwise^  you  have  eiposed  yourself  to  danger,  and  me  to  obloquy  ;  for 
Rome  will  never  endure  an  emperor  unworthy  of  her  ;  and  the  (aults  of  the  scholar  will  be 
imputed  to  the  master.  Seneca  is  reproached,  and  his  fame  still  suffers,  for  the  vices  of  Nero  j 
Ihe^repuution  of  QiDuntiiian  is  hurt  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  scholars  ;  and  even  Sociates  is 
accused  of  negligence  in  the  education  of  Alcibiades.  Of  you,  however,  I  have  better  hopes, 
and  flatter  myself  that  your  administration  will  do  honour  to  your  virtues.  Only  continue  to 
be  whidi  you  are.  Let  your  government  commence  in  your  breast ;  and  lay  the  ibundation  of 
it  in  the  command  of  your  passions.  If  you  make  virtue  the  rule  of  your  conduct,  and  the 
Old  of  ^our  actions,  every  thing  will  proceed  in  harmony  and  order.  I  have  explained  to  you 
the  spirit  of  those  laws  and  constitutions  that  were  established  bv  your  predecessors  ;  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  them  into  execution.  If  this  should  bo  the  case,  I  shall  have 
the  glory  of  having  formed  an  emperor  to  virtue  3  but  if  otherwise,  let  this  letter  remain  a 
testimony  with  succeeding  ages,  that  you  did  not  ruin  the  Roman  empire  under  pretence  of 
the  counsels  or  the  authority  of  Plutarch." 

Why  Dacier  should  think  that  this  letter  is  neither  worthy  of  the  pen,  nor  written  in  the 
manner  of  Plutarch,  it  is  not  easy  to  conoeive  :  for  it  has  all  the  ^irit,  the  manly  freedom, 
and  the  sentimental  turn  of  that  philosopher. 
We  «hall  find  it  no  very  difficult  matter  to  account  ibr  his  connections  with  Trajan,  if  we 
"attend  to  the  manner  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  reception  he  met  with  in  Rome.  During 
his  residence  in  that  city,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  the  principal  citizens.  All  that  werp 
distinguished  by  their  raxik,  taste,  learning,  or  politeness,  soucht  his  conversation,  and  attended 
his  lectures.  The  study  of  the  Greek  Isnguage  and  philosophy  were,  at  that  time,  the  greatest 
pursuits  cf  the  Roman  nobility,  and  even  the  emperors  honoured  the  most  celebrated  profes- 
sors with  their  presence  and  support.  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Curiosity,  has  introduced 
a  circumstance,  which  places  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  his  lectures  in  a  very  strong  light 
Ht  <mce  happened,"  says  he,  <Hhat  when  I  was  speaking  in  public  at  Rome,  Arulenus  Rusti- 
eus,  the  same  whom  Domitian,  through  envy  ot  his  growing  reputation,  aherwards  put  to 
death,  was  one  of  my  hearers.  When  1  was  in  the  middle  of  my  discourse,  a  sokiicr  came  in,  and 
brought  him  a  letter  from  the  emperor.  Upon  this,  there  was  a  general  silence  through  the 
audience,  and  I  ttopped  to  sive  him  time  to  peruse  this  letter  ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  it ;  nor 
did  he  open  the  letter  till  I  had  finished  my  lecture  and  the  audience  was  dispersed." 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  compliment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  person  who  paid  it.  Arulenus  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
Rome  }  distinguished  as  well  by  the  lustre  of  his  family,  as  by  an  honourable  ambition  and 
thirst  of  glory.  He  was  tnbune  of  the  people  when  Nero  caused  Petus  and  Soranus  to  be 
capitally  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  When  Soranur  was  dehberating  with  his 
friends,  whether  he  should  attempt  or  give  up  his  defence,  Arulenus  had  the  spirit  to  propose 
an  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  in  his  capacity  of  tribune  }  and  he  would  have 
carried  it  into  execution,  had  he  not  been  ovei^ruled  by  Petus,  who  remonstrated,  that  L^  such 
a  measure  he  would  destroy  himself,  without  the  satisfaction  of  serving  his  friend.  He  was 
afterwards  prstor  after  Yitellius,  whose  interests  he  followed  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  But 
his  spirit  and  magnanimitv  do  him  the.  greatest  honor,  in  that  eulogy  which  he  wrote  on  Pactus 
and  Helvidins  Prisons.  His  whole  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  philosophy  3  and 
the  respect  he  showed  to  Plutarch  on  this  occasion  was  a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  it.  Such 
was  the  man  who  postponed  the  letter  of  a  prince  to  the  lecture  of  a  philosopher. 

But  Plutarch  was  not  only  treated  with  general  marks  of  distinction  by  the  superior  people 
in  Rome  ;  he  had  particular  and  very  respectable  friendships.  Sossius  Senecio,  who  was  four 
times  consul,  once  under  Nerva,  and  thnce  under  Trajan,  was  his  most  intimate  friend.  To 
him  he  addresses  his  Lives,  except  that  of  Aratus,  which  is  inscribed  to  Polycrates  of  Sycion, 
the  grandson  of  Aratus.  With  Senecio  he  not  only  lived  in  the  strictest  friendship  whilst  he 
was  in  Rome,  but  corresponded  with  him  after  he  retired  to  Greece.  And  is  it  not  easy  to 
believe,  that  through  the  mterest  of  this  zealous  and  powerful  friend,  Plutarch  misht  not  only 
be  appointed  tutor  to  Trajan,  but  be  advanced  likewise  to  the  consular  dignity?  When  we 
consuler  Plutarch's  eminence  in  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  nothing  can  be  more  proba- 
ble than  the  former  :  when  we  remember  the  consular  interest  of  Senecio  under  Tr%Jan,  and 
liis  distinguished  regard  for  Plutarch,  nothing  can  be  more  Ukely  than  the  latter. 

The  honour  of  being  preceptor  to  such  a  virtuous  prince  as  Tn^,  is  so  important  a  point 
m  the  life  of  Plutarch,  that  it  must  not  hastily  be  given  up.  Suidas  has  asserted  it.  The  letter 
abo^e  quoted,  if  it  be,  as  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being,  the  genuine  composition  of  Plutar(.h, 
has  confirmed  it.  Petrarch  has  maintained  it.  Dacier  only  has  doubted,  or  rather  denied  it. 
But  upon  what  evidence  has  he  grounded  his  opinion  ?  Plutarch,  he  says  was  but  three  or  four 
years  oMer  than  Trajan,  and  therefore  was  unfit  to  be  his  preceptor  in  philosophy.  Now  let 
uf  inquire  into  the  force  of  this  argument.  Trajan  spent  the  early  part  of  his  Ufe  in  arms  : 
Plutarch  in  tlie  study  of  the  sciences.  When  that  prince  applied  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 
he  was  somewhat  aovanced  in  life.  Plutarch  must  have  been  more  so.  And  why  a  man  of 
science  should  be  an  unfit  preceptor  in  philosophy  to  a  military  man,  though  no  more  than  four 
yeara  older,  the  reason,  we  apprehend,  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  discover. 

Dacier,  moreover,  is  reduced  to  a  petUio  principu,  when  he  says  that  Plutarch  was  only 
few  years  older  than  Trajan  ;  for  we  have  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  of 
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nmarch'k  birth  ;  and  the  date  which  Dtcter  uiSgM  it  it  purely  e<>^)ectiml :  we  wUl  theratoit 
eoDclude,  with  those  learned  men  who  h&Te  formerly  allowed  Plutarch  the  honour  of  being 
preceptor  to  Trajan,  that  he  certainly  vraa  ao.  There  ia  little  doubt  that  they  grounded  theif 
Maertiona  upon  pioper  authoiity  ;  and,  indeed,  the  internal  evidence  ariaing  from  the  niton 
ind  effecta  of  that  education^  which  did  honour  to  the  acholar  and  to  the  maater,  cornea  in  aid 
of  the  aigument. 

Some  chronologen  hare  taken  upon  them  to  aacertain  the  time  when  Plutarch'a  reputatioa 
waa  eatabUabod  in  Rome.  Peter  of  Aleiandria  fixea  it  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Xero,  in  the  Conaulate  of  Capito  and  Rufna  :  "Lucian,''  aaya  be,  "waa,  at  thia  time,  in  great 
reputation  amongat  the  Romana  ;  and  Mnaoniua  and  Plutarch  were  well  known.''  Euaebiua 
bringa  it  one  year  lower,  and  tella  ua,  that,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero'a  reign,  Muaoniua 
and  Plutarch  were  in  great  reputation.  Both  theae  writera  are  palpably  miataken.  We  have 
■een,  that  in  the  tweUu  year  of  Nero,  Plutarch  waa  yet  at  achool  under  Ammoniua ;  and  it  ia 
not  very  probable  that  a  achool-boy  ahould  be  celebrated  aa  a  philoaopher  in  Rome,  within  a 
▼ear  or  two  after.  Indeed,  Euaebiua  contradicta  himaelf ;  for.  on  another  oocaaion,  he  placet 
him  hi  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  third  year  of  the  olympiad  224  of  the  Chriatian  »ra  120  :  "In 
thia  year,"  aaya  he,  "the  philoaophera  Plutarch  of  Chftronea,  Seztna,  and  Agathobulua,  flouiw 
iahed."  Thua  he  carriea  him  aa  much  too  low,  aa  ho  had  before  placed  him  too  high.  It  ia 
certain,  that  he  firtt  grew  into  reputation  under  the  reign  of  Vcapatiaa,  and  that  hia  philoaoph- 
ical  fame  waa  eatabliahed  in  the  time  of  Trajan. 

It  aeema  that  the  Ghreek  and  Latin  writers  of  those  timea  were  either  little  acquainted  with 
each  otheHa  worka,  or  that  there  were  aome  literary  jealouaica  and  ammoaities  between  them.' 
When  Plutarch  flouriahed,  Uiere  were  several  cotemporary  writera  of  diatinguished  abilitiea } 
Perseus,  Lucan,  Siliua  Italicua,  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  younser  Pliny,  Solinua.  Martial,  Quin- 
tilian,  and  man^  more.  Yet  none  of  those  have  made  the  least  mention  of  him.  Was  this 
envy  ?  or  was  it  Roman  pride  >  Possibly  they  could  not  bear  that  a  Greek  aophia|,  a  native 
of  auch  a  contemptible  town  as  Chnronea^  ahould  enjoy  the  palm  of  literary  praiae  in  Roma. 
It  muat  be  observed,  at  the  aame  time,  that  the  principal  Roman  writers  had  conceived  a 
jealouay  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  which  wasvci^  prevailing  in  that  age.  Of  this  we  find 
a  strong  testimony  in  tbe  elder  Pliny,  where,  speaking  of  Cato  the  CensoHs  disapproving  and 
dismissing  the  Grecian  orators,  and  of  the  younger  Gate's  bringing  in  triumph  a  sophist  from 
Greece,  he  esclaims  in  terms  that  signified  contempt,  quania  nwrum  eimumUatio  ! 

However,  to  be  undistinguished  by  the  enciHniums  of  cotemporanr  writers,  was  by  no 
means  a  thing  peculiar  to  Plutarch.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  fate  of  superior  genius,  to  be 
beheld  either  with  silent  or  abusive  envy.  It  makes  its  way  like  the  sun,  which  we  look  upon 
with  pain,  unless  somethinff  passes  over  him  that  obscaros  his  glory.  We  then  view  with 
eagerness  the  shadow,  the  cloud  or  the  spot,  and  are  pleased  with  what  eclipses  the  brightneta 
we  otherwiae  cannot  bear. 

Yet,  if  Plutarch,  like  other  great  men,  found  "Envy  never  oonouered  but  by  death,"  hia 
nanea  have  been  appeaaed  by  the  ampleat  atonementa.  Amongst  the  many  that  have  done 
honour  to  hia  memory,  the  foUowing  eulogiuma  deaerve  to  be  recorded. 

AcTLvs  Geluitb  compliments  him  with  the  highest  distinction  in  tcience.* 

Taurus,  quoted  by  Gellius,  calla  him  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  learning  and  wisdom  f 

EuiSBius  places  mm  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  | 

Sahdiamus,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Lives  of  the  rhilotophert,  callt  him  the  most  divine  Plu* 
tarch,  the  beau^  and  harmony  of  philosophy. 

Petrarch,  in  hit  moral  writings,  frequently  distinguishes  him  by  the  title  of  the  great 
Plutarch. 

Honour  has  been  done  to  him  likewise  by  Origen,  Himerias  the  Sophist,  Cyrillus,  Theo- 
doret,  Suidas,  Photius,  XiphUinus,  Joannes  Salbberiensis,  Tictorius,  Lipsius,  and  Agathiat  ia 
the  epigram  which  it  thus  trantkted  by  Dryden  : 


Bccaiuc  both  Greece  and  the  thv  &ine  bare  fthared  , 
Their  heroes  written,  sad  their  livet  compared. 
But  thoQ  thyielf  eotthbC  Mver  write  thy  own  ; 
Their  livet  have  paralleli,  but  thine  hee  none. 

But  this  is  perfectly  extravagant.    We  are  much  better  pleased  with  the  Greek  verses  of  Ibi 
honest  Metropolitan  under  Uonstantlne  Monomachus.    They  deserve  to  be  translated 

I«ord  of  that  light,  that  living  power  to  nve 
Which  her  lott  lont  no  Heathen  Science  gave , 
If  aught  of  theic  thy  mercy  mcani  to  tparc, 
Yield  Piatoi  Lord^— yield  PhAareh  to  my  prayer. 
Led  by  BO  grace,  no  new  eonvcnion  wrought, 
They  felt  thy  own  diviaily  of  thou|[hU 
That  grace  cMrtcd,  tpare  the  partial  rod : 
The  lait,  bett  witneai,  that  thou  art  their  God  \ 

Theodore  Gasa,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  a  great  reviver  of  letters,  had 
a  particular  attachment  to  our  biographer.  When  he  waa  aaked,  in  case  of  a  general  demve* 
tion  of  hooka,  what  author  he  would  wish  to  save  from  the  rain,  he  answered  Plutafvh.    Ik 

•A.  OclUaa,  lib.  iv.  ca^7.       f  OtO.  Ub.  S.  cap. 98.       tEnmik.  Fmp.  lib. iii.iaik 
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considered  hif  hutoricai  and  plulotopUcal  wntingt  u  Uio  most  btfneficitl  to  locMtj,  and  ol 
coorae,  the  best  lubttitute  Ibr  ail  other  books. 

Were  it  necessary  to  produce  further  suffrages  fiir  the  merit  of  Plutarch,  it  would  be  sufr 
aent  to  say,  that  he  has  been  praised  by  Montaigne,  St.  £Trcmont  and  Montesquieu,  the  besl 
cntiGs  and  the  ablest  writers  of  their  time. 

After  receiving  the  most  distinguished  honours  that  a  philosopher  could  enjoy :  after  the 
god-like  ofiice  or  teaching  wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  metropolu  of  the  workl }  after  having 
termed  an  emperor  to  virtue  ;  and  after  beholding  the  effects  of  his  precepts  in  the  happiness 
of  humankind  :  Plutarch  retired  to  his  native  country.  T|ie  death  of  his  illustrious  prinof 
and  pupil,  to  a  man  of  his  sensibility,  must  have  rendered  Rome  even  painful :  for  whatever 
mfluenoe  philosophy  may  have  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  we  fina  that  it  has  very  little 
newer  over  the  mtereats  of  the  heart.        « 

It  must  have  been  in  the  decline  of  life  that  Plutarch  retired  to  Chsronea.  But  though  he 
withd/ew  from  the  busier  scenes  of  the  world,  he  fled  not  to  an  unpiofitable  or  inactive  soli- 
tude. In  that  retirement  he  formed  the  great  work  for  which  he  had  so  long  been  preparing 
materials,  his  laves  of  Illustrious  men  3  a  work  which,  as  Scaliger  says,  non  sohmn^piiU  in 
mambui  Aomtmam,  at  eHam  humaniKenaris  Inemoriam  oeevpavit. 

To  recommend  by  enccaniums  what  has  been  received  with  universal  approbation,  would  b« 
superfluous.  But  to  observe  where  the  biographer  has  excelled,  and  in  what  he  has  failed  i  to 
make  a  due  estimate  as  well  of  the  defects  as  of  the  merits  of  his  work ;  may  have  its  use. 

Idpsius  has  observed,  that  he  does  not  write  history,  but  scraps  of  history ;  non  hutoriam, 
Bed  partieuUu  hiitoria.  This  is  said  of  his  lives,  and,  in  one  sense,  it  is  true.  No  single 
life  that  he  has  written  Will  afford  a  sufficient  history  of  its  proper  period  $  neither  was  it  pos- 
sible that  it  should  do  so.  As  his  plan  comprised  a  number  m  cotemporaiy  lives,  most  of  wnich 
were  in  public  characters,  the  business  of  their  period  was  to  be  divided  amongst  them.  The 
general  history  of  the  time  was  to  be  thrown  into  separate  portions  ;  and  those  portions  were 
to  be  allotted  to  such  characters  as  had  the  principal  interest  in  the  several  events. 

This  was,  in  some  measure,  done  by  Plutarch}  but  it  was  not  done  with  great  art  or  ac- 
curacy. At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  there 
i»ere  some  repetitions,  when  the  part  which  the  several  characters  bore  in  the  principal 
events,  was  necessanr  to  be  pointed  out. 

Yet  these  scraps  of  history,  thus  divided  and  dispersed,  when  seen  in  a  collective  form,  make  no 
Terr  imperfect  narrative  of  the  times  within  their  view.  Their  biographer's  attention  to  the  mi 
nuter  rireumstances  of  character,  his  disquisitions  of  principles  and  manners,  and  his  political  and 
philosophical  discussions,  lead  us,  in  an  easy  and  intelligent  manner,  to  the  events  he  describes. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  lus  narratives  are  sometimes  disorderly,  and  too  often  encum- 
bered with  impertinent  d^ressions.  By  pumiing  with  too  much  indulgence  the  train  of  ideas, 
He  nas  frequently  destroyed  the  order  of  facts,  brought  toother  events  that  lay  at  a  distance 
'  from  each  other,  called  forward  those  circumstances  to  which  he  shoukl  have  made  a  r^lar 
progress,  and  made  no  other  apology  for  these  idle  ezcurrions,  but  by  telling  us  that  he  is  out 
of  the  order  of  time. 

Notes,  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  were  not  in  use.  Had  he  known  the  convenience  of  mar 
inal  writing,  he  woukl  certainly  have  thrown  the  greatest  part  of  his  digressions  into  that 
orm.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  tedious  and  disgustful;  and  all  that  we  can  do  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  them,  is  to  remember,  tha^  in  the  first  place,  marginal  writing  was  a  thing  id- 
anown;  and  that  the  benevolent  desire  of^ conveying  instruction,  was  the  greatest  motive  with 
the  biographer  ibr  introducing  them.  This  appears,  at  least,  from  the  nature  of  them;  fbt 
they  are  chiefly  disquisitions  in  natural  history  and  phUosophv. 

in  painting  the  manners  of  men,  Plutarch  is  tral^  excellent.  Nothinsr  can  be  more  cler.' 
than  his  moral  distinction  j  nothing  finer  than  his  delmeations  of  the  mina. 

The  spirit  of  philosophical  observation  and  enquiiy,  which,  when  properly  directed,  is  iKe 
great  ornament  and  excellence  of  historical  composition,  Plutarch  possessed  in  an  eminent  d** 
gree.  His  biographical  writings  teach  philosophy  at  once  by  precept  and  by  example.  Hi5; 
morals  and  his  characters  mutnallv  explain  and  give  force  to  each  other. 

His  sentiments  of  the  duty  of^a  biographer  were  peculiarly  just  and  delicate.  This  will 
appear  fVom  hw  strictures  on  those  historians  who  wrote  of  PhUistus.  ^  It  is  plain,"  says  Ym, 
*tnat  Timasos  takes  every  occasion,  IVom  Philistus's  known  adherence  to  arbitrary  power,  10 
load  him  with  the  heaviest  reproaches.  Those  whom  he  injured  are  in  some  degree  excusalthv 
ify  in  their  resentment,  they  treated  him  with  indignities  after  death.  But  wherefore  shou.M 
his  biographers,  whom  he  never  iniured,  and  who  nave  had  the  benefit  of  his  works;  wherr- 
flbre  atoold  they  exhibit  him  with  all  the  exaggentions  of  scurrility,  in  those  scenee  of  distres. 
to  which  fortune  sometimes  reduces  the  best  of  men?  On  the  other  hand,  Ephorns  is  no  less 
extravagant  in  his  encomiums  on  Philistus.  He  knows  well  how  to  throw  into  shades  the 
foibles  of  the  human  character,  and  to  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  most  mdefensible  con 
duct:  but  with  all  his  elegance,  with  ^  his  art,  he  cannot  rescue  Philistus  from  the  impu 
tation  of  being  the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  arbitraiy  power,  of  being  the  fondest  followei 
and  admirer  <^  the  luxury,  the  magnificence,  the  alliance  of  grants.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
who  neither  defends  the  principles  of  Philistus,  nor  exults  over  his  misfortunes,  will  best  dis 
charge  the  duties  of  the  historian." 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  constitutional  religion.    There  is  a  certain  temper  and  frame  ol 
mind  natnraUy  productive  of  devotion.    There  are  men  who  are  bom  with  the  original  prind. 
pies  of  piety;  and  in  this  chus  we  aeoi  not  heeitate  to  place  Plutarch. 
B 
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If  thia  dispoBition  has  tometiiBes  made  him  too  indalgent  to  tnpentitioii,  and  too  atteotive  to 
the  less  rational  circumstances  of  the  heathen  theology,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered.  Bat,  upon 
the  whole,  he  had  consistent  and  honourable  notions  of  the  Sapremo  Being. 

lliftt  he  believed  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  we  have  already  seen,  in  his  obeervatiOM 
on  the  word  n,  engraved  on  Apollo's  temple.  The  same  opinion,  too,  is  found  in  his  Tre» 
tise  on  the  Cessation  of  Oracles;  where,  in  the  chancter  of  a  Platonist,  he  aigues  against  the 
Stoics,  who  denied  the  plurality  of  worlds.  <<  If  there  are  many  worlds,''  said  the  Stoics^ 
*'  why  then  there  is  only  one  Fate,  and  one  Providence  to  guide  them;  for  the  Platonasts  allow 
tliat  there  is  but  one.  Why  should  not  many  Jupiters,  or  Gods,  be  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  many  worlds?"  To  this  Plutarch  answers,  ^  Where  is  the  necessity  pf  suppoang 
many  Jupiters  for  this  plurality  of  worlds  ?  Is  not  one  eicellent  Being,  endued  with  reuon 
and  intelligence,  such  as  He  is  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all 
!hiags,  sufficient  to  direct  and  rule  these  worlds?  If  then  were  more  supreme  agents,  their 
decrees  would  be  vain,  and  contradictory  to  each  other." 

But  though  Plutarch  acknowledged  the  individuality  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  believed, 
nevertheless,  in  the  existence  of  intermediate  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  between  the  divine 
and  the  humah  nature.  These  beings  he  calls  genii,  or  dtemons.  It  is  impossible,  he  thinks, 
from  the  general  order  and  principles  of  creation,  that  there  should  be  no  mean  betwixt  tho 
two  extremes  of  a  mortal  and  immortal  being;  that  there  cannot  be  in  nature  so  great  a 
vacuum,  without  some  intermediate  species  of  life,  which  might  in  some  measure  partake  of 
both.  And  as  we  find  the  connection  between  soul  and  body  to  be  made  b^  means  of  the  ani- 
mal  spirits,  so  these  dsmons  are  intelligences  between  divinity  and  humanity.  Their  nature, 
however,  is  believed  to  be  progressive.  At  first  tiiey  are  suppbeod  to  have  been  virtuous 
rsen,  whose  souls  being  refined  from  the  gross  parts  of  their  former  existence,  are  admitted, 
hno  the  higher  order  of  genii,  and  are  from  thence  either  raised  to  a  more  exalted  mode  el 
Okherial  being,  cr  degraded  to  mortal  fotms,  according  to  their  merit  or  their  degeneracy, 
ilne  order  of  these  genii,  he  supposes^  presides  over  oracles;  others  administered,  under  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  affairs  and  t)ie  fortunes  of  men,  supporting  the  virtuous,  punishing  the 
(nd,  and  sometimes  even  communicating  with  the  best  and  purest  natures.  Thus  the  genius  td 
r  ociates  still  warned  him  of  approaohi^  danger,  and  taught  him  to  avoid  it. 

It  is  this  order  of  beings  which  the  late  Mr.  Thompson,  who  in  enthusiasm  was  a  Platonist, 
'^  id  in  benevolence  a  PyUiagorean,  has  so  beautifully  described  in  his  Seasons;  and,  as  if  the 
"  >od  bard  had  believed  the  doctrine,  he  )«theticaily  invokes  a  favourite  spirit  which  had  latclj 
.'  nakcn  its  former  mansion: — 

And  art  thou,  Staaley,  of  (hat  nered  band  ' 
Alas!  tor u» too MOtt !     '      ■     ■ 

Such  were  Plutarch's  religious  principles;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  thought  them  of  consequence, 

i  entered,  after  his  retirement,  into  a  sacred  character,  and  was  consecrated  priest  pf  ApoUo. 

This  was  not  his  sole  appointment,  when  he  returned  to  Cheronea.  He  united  the  sacei^ 
dotal  with  the  magistmtial  character,  and  devoted  himself  at  once  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
and  to  the  duties  of  society.  He  did  not  think  that  philosophy,  or  the  pursuit  of  letters,  ought 
to  exempt  any  man  from  personal  service  in  the  community  to  which  he  belonged;  and  though 
his  literary  labours  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  world,  he  sought  no  excu4,e^  in  those 
&om  dischaiging  offices  of  public  trust  in'  his  littio  city  of  Cheronea. 

It  appears  that  he  passed  through  seveml  of  these  offices,  and  that  he  was  at  last  appointed 
archon.  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  Whether  he  retained  his  superintendency  of  Illvria 
after  the  death  of  Trajan,  we  do  not  certainly  know:  but,  in  this  humble  sphere,  it  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  enquire  in  what  manner  a  philosopher  would  administer  justice. 

With  regard  to  tho  inferior  offices  thai  he  bore,  he  looked  upon  them  in  the  same  light  as 
the  great  £paminondas  had  done,  who,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  commission  beneath  his 
rank,  observed,  <<  that  no  office  could  give  dignity  to  him  that  held  it;  but  that  he  who  held  it 
wiight  give  dignity  to  any  office."  It  is  not  unentertaining  to  hear  our  philosopher  apologize 
^r  his  employment,  when  he  discharges  the  office  of  commissioner  of  sewers  and  public 
buildings.  <<I  make  no  doubL"  says  he,  ''that  the  citizens  of  Cheronea  oflen  smile,  when 
they  see  me  employed  in  such  offices  as  these.  On  such  occasions,  I  generally  call  to  mind 
what  is  said  of  Antisthenes: — When  he  was  bringing  home,  in  his  own  iuinds,  a  dirtj  fish  from 
CfcKB  market,  some,  who  observed  it,  expressed  their  surprise;  '  It  is  for  myself,'  said  Anthit- 
tbenes,  'that  I  carry  this  fish.'  On  the  contrary,  for  my  own  part,  when  I  am  rallied  for  mea* 
auring  titles,- or  for  calculating  a  quantity  of  stones  or  mortar,  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  for  my* 
Wtlf  I  do  these  things,  but  for  my  countrv.  For,  in  all  things  of  this  nature,  the  public  utility 
inkes  off  the  disgrace;  and  the  meaner  the  office  you  sustain  may  be,  the  greater  is  the  com- 
aliment  that  you  pay  to  the  public." 

Plutarch,  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  magistrate,  was  indefatisable  in  recommending  unanim' 
uy  to  the  citizens.  To  carry  this  point  more  effectually,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  first  principle, 
t)«t  a  magistrate  should  be  affable  and  easy  of  access;  that  his  house  should  always  be  open 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  sought  for  justice;  and  that  he  should  not  satisfy  himsel/ 
merelv  with  allotting  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  sit  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  but  that  Le 
should  employ  a  part  of  his  time  in  private  negociations,  in  making  up  domestic  quarrels,  and 
reconciling  divided  friends.  This  employment  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  parts  oi 
his  office;  and,  indeed,  he  might  properly  consider  it  in  a  politidal  light,  for  it  too  frequently 
happens,  that  the  most  dangerous  public  factions  are  at  first  kindled  b^  private  misondcr- 
standings.    Thus,  in  one  part  of  his  works,  he  falls  into  the  same  sentiment:    '<  As  publio 
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eondagratioot,''  say*  he,  '*  <lo  not  always  begin  in  public  edifices,  but  are  caused  more  trequeir 
ly  by  some  lamp  neglected  in  a  private  bouse 3  so  in  the  administration  of  states,  it  doea  not 
ilways  happen  uiat  the  flame  of  sedition  arises  from  political  differences,  but  from  private  dit- 
■entionfl,  which,  running  through  a  long  chain  of  connections,  at  length  aflbct  the  .whole  body 
of  the  people.  For  this  reason,  jt  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a  minister  of  state  or  magia* 
trate,  to  heal  these  private  animosities,  and  to  prevent  them  from  growing  into  public  diYtsioas." 
After  these  observations,  he  mentions  several  states  and  cities  wluch  had  owed  their  ruia  to  the 
flome  little  causes;  and  then  adds,  that  we  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  inattentive  to  the  mia- 
anderstandings  of  private  men,  but  apply  to  them  the  most  timely  remedies;  for,  bv  proper  care. 
aa  Cato  observes,  what  is  great  becomes  little,  and  what  is  little  is  reduced  to  nothing.  Of  tho 
truth  of  these  observations,  the  annals  of  our  own  country,  wc  wish  we  had  no  reason  to  sa> 
our  own  times,  have  presented  us  with  many  melancholy  mstances. 

As  Plutarch  observed  that  it  was  a  fashionable  fault  amongst  men  of  fortune  to  reAisea  prop- 
er respect  to  magistrates  of  inferior  rank,  he  endeavored  to  remove  this  impolitic  evil  as  wel! 
by  precept  as  b^  example.  <'  To  learn  obedience  and  deference  to  the  magistrate,"  says  he, 
"  is  one  of  the  hrst  ana  best  principles  of  discipline;  nor  ought  these  by  any  means  to  be  dis* 
penaed  with,  though  that  magistrate  should  be  inferior  to  us  in  figure  or  in  fortune.  For  how 
absurd  is  it,  if,  in  theatrical  exhibitions,  the  meanest  actor,  that  wears  a  momentary  diadem, 
ahall  receive  his  due  respect  from  superior  players;  and  yet,  in  civil  life,  men  of  greater  power' 
or  wealth  shall  withhold  the  deference  that  is  due  to  the  magistrate!  In  this  case,  however, 
they  should  remember,  that  while  they  consult  their  own  importance,  they  detract  from  tiie 
honour  of  the  state.  Private  dignity  ought  always  to  give  place  tc  public  authority;  as,  in 
Sparta,  it  was  usual  for  the  kings  to  rise  in  compliment  to  the  ephori." 

With  regard  to  Phitarch'a  political  principles,  it  is  clear  that  he  was,  even  whilst  at  Rome, 
a  Republican  in  heart,  and  a  friend  to  liberty:  but  this  does  him  no  peculiar  honour.    Such 

grivilegea  are  the  birthright  of  mankmd;  and  thev  are  never  parted  with  but  through  fear  or 
Lvour.  At  Rome,  he  acted  like  a  philosopher  of  the  world.  Qudndo  run  tiamo  in  iZoma, 
noijaeiamo  come  Eglinofarmo  in  Roma.  He  found  a  constitution  which  he  had  not  power 
to  alter;  yet,  though  he  could  not  make  mankind  free,  he  made  them  comparatively  happy,  by 
teaching  clemency  to  their  temporary  ruler." 

At  Chteronea  we  find  him  more  openly  avowing  the  pruiciples  of  liberty.  During  his  resi' 
dence  at  Rome,  he  had  remarked  an  essential  error  in  tne  police.  In  all  complaints  and  pro- 
cesaes,  however  trifling,  the  people  had  recourse  to  the  first  officers  of  state.  By  this  means 
they  supposed  that  their  interest  would  be  promoted;  but  it  had  a  certain  tendency  to  enslave 
them  still  more,  and  to  render  them  the  tools  and  dependents  of  court  power.  Of  these 
measures  the  archon  of  Chsronea  thus  expresses  his  oisapprobation:  ^At  the  same  time," 
■ays  he,  *^  that  we  endeavour  to  render  a  city  obedient  to  its  magistrates,  we  must  beware 
of  reducing  it  to  a  servile  or  too  humiliating  a  condition.  Those  who  carry  every  trifle  tc 
the  cognizance  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  are  contributing  all  they  can  to  the  servitude  of  their 
country."  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  habitual  and  universal  exertion  of  authority  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  arbitrary  dominion. 

We  have  now  considered  Plutarch  in  the  light  of  a  philosopher,  a  biographer,  and  a  magia- 
trate;  we  have  entered  into  his  moral,  religious,  and  political  character,  as  well  as  the  informa 
tion  we  could  obtain  would  enable  us.  It  only  remains  that  we  view  him  in  the  domestic 
sphere  of  life — that  little,  but  trying  sphere,  where  we  act  wholly  from  ourselves,  and  assume 
no  character  but  that  which  nature  and  education  have  given  us. 

Dacier,  on  falling  into  this  part  of  Plutarch's  history,  has  made  a  whimsical  observation 
''There  are  two  cardinal  points,"  says  he,  ''in  a  man's  life,  which  determine  hia  happiness  01 
his  misery.  These  are  his  birth  and  his  marriage.  It  is  in  vain  fbr  a  man  to  be  bom  fortunate, 
if  he  be  unfortunate  in  his  marriage."  How  Dacier  could  reconcile  the  astrologers  to  diis-new 
doctrine,  it  is  not  eoMv  to  say:  for,  upon  this  principle,  a  man  must  at  least  have  two  good  stars, 
one  for  liis  birthday,  the  other  for  his  wedding  day;  as  it  seems  that  the  influence  of  the  natal  star 
conld  not  extend  beyond  the  bridal  mom,  but  that  a  man  then  falls  under  a  different  dominion. 

At  what  time  Plutarch  entered  into  this  state,  we  are  not  quite  certain;  but  as  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  a  man  of  his  wisdom  would  marry  at  an  advanced  time  of  life,  and  as  hia  We  was 
a  native  of  Chsronea,  we  may  conclude  that  he  married  before  he  went  to  Rome.  However 
that  might  be,  it  appears  that  he  was  fortunate  in  his  choice;  for  his  wife  was  not  only  well- 
bora  and  well-bred,  but  a  woman  of  distinguished  sense  and  virtue.    Her  name  was  Timoxena. 

Plutarch  appears  to  have  had  at  least  five  children  by  her,  four  sons,  and  a  daughter,  whom, 
«at  of  regard  for  her  mother,  he  called  Timoxena.  He  has  given  us  a  proof  that  he  had  all  the 
tenderness  of  an  affectionate  father  for  these  children,  by  recording  a  little  instance  of  his  daugh- 
ter's natural  benevolence.  "  When  she  was  very  young,"  nys  he,  "she  would  fVequently  beg  of 
.her  nurse  to  give  the  breast  not  only  ^o  the  other  children,  but  to  her  babies  and  doUs,  which  she 
conaidered  as  her  dependents,  and  under  her  protection."  Who  does  not  see,  in  this  simple 
eircumstance,  at  once  the  fondness  of  the  parent,  and  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  manr 

But  the  philosopher  soon  lost  his  little  blossom  of  humanity.  His  Timoxena  died  in  her 
infancy;  and  if  we  may  judge  fVom  the  consolatory  letter  he  wrote  to  her  mother  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  bore  the  loss  as  became  a  philosopher.  "  Consider,"  said  he, "  that  death  has  deprived 
your  Timoxena  only  of  small  enjoyments.  The  things  she  knew  were  but  of  Uttle  consequence, 
and  she  could  be  delight^  only  with  trifles."  In  this  letter  we  find  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  which 
does  her  the  greatest  honour.  From  the  tetrtimony  given  by  her  husband,  it  appears  that  she 
was  far  above  the  general  weakness  and  affectation  of  her  sex.    She  had  no  passion  for  the 
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^^ I  of  drcB8,  or  the*  parade  of  public  aopearancea.    She  tii  ought  every  kind  of  a 

timtagance-bhuneable)  and  her  ambition  went  not  CNsyond  the  deeenciea  and  propnotiei  of  Ufe 

Plutarch  had  before  this  buried  two  of  his  sons,  his  eldest  son,  and  a  younger  named  Charaii| 

and  it  appe^  firom  the  abovementioned  letter,  that  the  conduct  of  Tunozena,  on  these  events, 

was  wortoy  the  wife  of  a  philosopher.    She  did  not  disfigure  herself  b/  change  of  apparel|  or 

S've  way  to  the  extravagance  of  grief,  as  women  in  general  do  on  such  occasions,  but  supported 
e  dispensations  of  Providence  with  a  solemn  and  rational  submission,  even  when  thej  seemed 
to  be  most  severe.  She  had  taken  unwearied  pains,  and  undeigone  tne  gieatest  sniierings.  to 
nuTM  her  son  Charon  at  her  own  breast,  at  a  tmie  when  an  abscess  formed  near  the  part  had 
obliged  her  to  undergo  an  incision.  Te^  when  the  child,  reared  with  so  much  tender  pain  and 
difficulty,  died,  those  who  went  to  visit  her  on  the  melancholy  occasion,  found  her  boose  in  no 
more  disorder  than  if  nothing  distressing  had  happened.  She  received  ner  fHends  as  Admetna 
entertained  Hercules,  who,  the  same  day  that  he  ouried  Alceete,  betray^  not  the  least  oonfii 
sion  befove  his  heroic  guest. 
With  a  woman  of  so  much  dignity  of  mind  and  excellence  of  dispositiott,  a  man  of  Flntaieii^ 


his  own  familv. 

It  is  said  that  Plutarch  had  some  misunderstandiiw  with  his  vrife**  relations;  upon  whiek 
Timoxena,  fearing  that  it  might  affect  their  union,  had  duty  and  religion  enough  to  go  as  flu 
as  Mount  Helicon  and  sacrifice  to  I^ove,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple  there. 

He  left  two  sons,  Plutarch  and  Lamprias.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  a  philosopher, 
and  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  catalogue  of  his  father's  writings;  which,  however,  one 
cannot  look  iqwu,  as  Mr.  Dryden  says,  vnthout  the  same  emotions  that  4  merchant  must  fee! 
IB  perusing  a  bill  of  freight  after  he  has  lost  his  vessel.  The  writings  no  longer  extant  are  tfacae: 
f  Hercules, 
Hesiod, 
Pindar, 

Crates  and  Daiphantns,  with  a  Parallel,  ^ 
Leonidas, 
Aristomenes, 
llie  lives  of  -  ^P^^  AfUcanus  Junior,  and  MeteUvi, 
Augustus, 
Tiberius, 
Chiudtus, 
Nero, 
Caligula, 
Vitellius, 
{  Epaminondas  and  the  Elder  Scipio^  with  ft  PlmOtl. 
Four  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Homer. 
Four  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Hesiod. 
Five  Books  to  Empedocles,  on  the  Quintessence, 
Five  Books  of  Easavs. 
Three  Books  of  Fables 
Three  Books  of  Rhetonc. 
Three  Books  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Soul. 
Two  Books  of  Extracts  from  the  Philosophers. 
'  Three  Books  on  Sense. 
Three  Books  on  the  great  Actions  of  Cities. 
Two  Books  on  Politics. 
An  Essay  on  Opportunity,  to  Theophrastos. 
Four  Books  on  the  Obsolete  ParU  of  Histoiy. 
Two  Books  of  Proverbs. 
Eight  Books  on  the  Topics  of  Aristotle. 
Tluree  Books  on  Justice,  to  Chiysippus. 
An  Essay  on  Poetry. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Difference  between  the  Pyfthonians  and  the  Academicians. 
A  Tieatise  to  prove  that  there  was  but  one  Academy  of  Plato. 
Atthn  Gdlius  has  taken  a  long  stoiy  from  Taurus,  about  Plutarch's  method  of  oorrectmg  a 
slave,  in  which  there  is  nothing  more  than  this,  that  he  punished  him  like  a  philosopher,  wad 
gave  him  his  discipline  without  being  out  of  temper 

Plutarch  had  a  nephew  named  Sextus,  who  bore  a  considerable  reputation  in  the  world  of 
isttcfB,  and  taught  uie  Greek  lansuage  and  learning  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  The  character 
which  that  philosopher  has  given  him,  in  his  First  Book  of  Beflectiom,  may,  vrith  great  pro- 
priety, be  applied  to  his  uncle.  "  Sextus,  by  his  example,  taught  me  mildness  and  hnmanit/  to 
govern  my  house  like  a  good  father  of  a  family;  to  fall  into  an  easy  and  unaffected  gravity  of 
manners:  to  live  agieeamy  to  nature;  to  find  out  the  art  of  discovering  and  preventing  the  wants 
of  nj  friends;  to  connive  at  the  noisy  follies  of  the  ignorant  and  impertinent}  and  to  comply 
with  the  understandings  and  the  humours  of  men." 

One  of  the  rewards  of  philosophy  is  long  life;  and  it  is  clear  that  Plutarch  eigojred  this;  bat 
of  the  time,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  we  have  no  satisfactory  aocoont 
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THESEUS. 


A9  gMgrnphen  thniit  into  the  extramitief  of 
dMir  mapf  tlioie  countriet  that  are  unknown 
to  them,  remukinff  at  the  nme  time,  that  all 
beyond  ii  hilli  of  nnd  and  haunts  of  wild 
beasts,  fioxen  atUy  marshes,  and  mountains 
that  are  inaccessible  to  human  coursffe  or  in* 
dosCry;  so,  in  comparinff  the  lives  of  illustrious 
men,  when  I  have  passed  through  those  periods 
of  time  which  may  be  described  with  probabili- 
.  |hr,  and  where  history  may  find  firm  footing  in 
nets,  I  may  say,  my  Seneeio,*  of  the  remoter 
s^es,  that  all  bt^ond  is  full  of  prodigy  and  flc- 
tion^the  regions  of  poets  and  fabulists,  wrapped 
in  cioods,  and  unworthy  of  belief.f  Vet.  since 
Ihad given  an  aooount  wL^rcuigus and  l^uma. 
I  thought  I  might  without  mipropriety  sscend 
to  IVomulps,  as  I  hod  approached  his  times. 
But 


fhs palm,  In  contat  hich Ihall  join? 


OrwVoin 


■thigh) 
find? 


(as  JEscbvlus  expresses  it)  it  appeared  to  me. 
that  he  wno  peopled  the  beautiful  and  famea 
city  of  Athens,  naight  be  best  contrasted  and 
compared  with  tho  father  of  the  magnificent 
and  invincible  Rome.  Permit  us  then  to  take 
from  Fable  her  extravagance,  and  make  her 
yield  to,  and  accept  the  form  of,  History :  but 
where  uie  obstinately  despises  probability,  and 
refiiBes  to  mix  with  what  is  credible,  we  must 
implore  the  candour  ef  our  readers,  and  their 
kiiid  allowance  for  the  tales  of  Antiquity. 

TeBSEiTi,  then,  appeared  to  answer  to  Ro* 
malos  in  many  particnlaia.  Both  were  of  un- 
eertaiB  noientsge,  bora  out  of  wedlock ;  and 
bsdi  had  the  repute  of  being  spnuff  from  the 
■ods.  Both  stood  in  the  first  rank  ofwarrioifs 
Ibr  both  had  great  powers  of  mind,  with  great 
■tnivth  of  body.  One  was  the  founder  of 
Hone^  and  one  peopled  Athens,  the  most  il- 
ls cities  in  the  world.  Both  carried  off 
k  by  violence.  Both  were  involved  in 
* ',  inisfiries,  and  exposed  to  iamily  re- 

8«n«do,  s  ami  oi  emmikr  dunily,  who 

ndcr  atom  sad  Trajan,  and  to  whom 

nhy  addraned  lome  of  kit  Epistlet ;  not  th«  Senecio 
|«t  to  deaih  bv  Domitian. 

t  Tha  wild  fietioBf  of  the  ftbnlouf  ^et  may  partly 
ha  seeouatad  fer  firom  tke  geniot  of  the  writers,  who 
rat  Platareh  obearres)  were  chiefly  poets;  and  partly 
vtat  an  aflbetation  of  somethiiw  extraordinary  or  pre- 
tamalural  in  antiquity,  whick  us  gcoeraUy  prerauedi 
Mb  is  aaUoos  and  fiuailies. 


sentment :  *  and  both,  towards  the  end  of  thflli 
lives,  are  said  to  have  offended  their  respective 
citizens,  if  we  may  believe  what  seems  to  be  de* 
livered  with  the  least  mixture  of  poetica]  fiction 
The  lineaoe  of  Theseus,  by  his  father's  sale, 
stretches  to  Erectheus  and  the  first  inhabitants 
of  this  country  3t  by  his  mother's  side  to  Pelops,t 
who  was  thfe  most  powerful  of  all  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  kings,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
opulence,  but  the  number  of  his  children  :  for 
he  married  his  daughters  to  persons  of  the  first 
dignity,  and  found  means  to  place  his  sons  at 
the  head  of  the  chief  states.  One  of  them, 
named  Pittheus,  grandfather  to  Theseus,  found- 
ed the  small  city  of  Troeaene,  and  was  esteemed 
the  most  learned  and  the  wisest  man  of  his  sge. 
The  essence  of  the  wisdom  of  those  days  con- 
sisted in  such  moral  sentences  as  Hesiod§  is 
celebrated  for  in  his  Book  of  Works.  One  of 
these  is  ascribed  to  Pittheus - 

Blast  not  the  hope  whieh  friendship  has  coBceiTed^ 
But  fiU  its  measure  high. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Aristotle :  and  Euri- 
pides, in  saying  that  Hippolytuawss  taught  by 
*^  the  lage  and  venerable  Pittheus,''  gives  him 
a  very  honourable  testimony. 

iEgeus  wanting  to  have  children,  is  said  to 
have  received,  from  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  that 
celebrated  answer  which  commanded  him  not 


t  Tkcsens  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  fireetkeus, 
or  Eriethoaias,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Miner- 
TO,  or  Craaae,  grandanghter  of  Cranaos,  the  second 
king  of  Athens;  so  that  Flutareh  Tery  jostly  nys,  that 
Theseus  was  descended  from  the  Autocthones,  or  first 
inhabitants  of  Attica,  who  were  so  called  becanse  they 
pretended  to  ba  bora  m  that  very  conntry.    It  is  gene 

S rally  allowed,  however,  that  this  kingdom  was  firanded 
Ccerops,  an  Egyptian,  who  brought  hither  a  colony 
Saite^dNNitThe  year  of  the  world  M48,  beibre 
Christ  1558.  The  hihabitants  of  Attica  wcr«  indeed 
a  mora  aneteat  people  than  those  of  many  other  di^ 
triets  of  Greece,  which  being  of  a  more  ArtHe  soil, 
often  changed  their  masters,  while  ftw  wew  amUiioui 
of  settlii^  m  a  barren  country. 

X  Pefeps  was  the  son  of  Tantalus,  and  of  PhryAa 
extraction.  He  carried  with  him  iasmease  riches  mio 
Pekmonnesns,  which  he  had  dor  out  of  tha  auaes  of 
mount  SypQus.  ^  bmubs  ef  this  wealth,  ha  got  tha 
government  of  tha  most  considerable  towns  Ibr  his 
sons,  and  married  his  daughters  to  princes. 

§  Hesiod  flourished  about  fiTe  hundred  years  afiev 
Pittheus.  BohMnon  wrote  his  Moral  Sanlmces  two  or 
three  hundred  years  after  Pittheus. 
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to  approach  any  woman  before  he  returned  to 
Athens.  But  as  the  Oracle  seemed  not  to  give 
him  clear  instruction,  he  came  to  Trcexene,  and 
communicated  it  to  Pittheus  in  the  following 
terms: 

The  myrtie  rcMel  ■hall  onUradi'd  rcnain, 
Till  in  thy  natire  realm— ^^  -^ 

It  is  uncertain  what  Pittheus  saw  in  this 
Oracle.  However,  either  by  persuasion  or  de- 
ceit, he  drew  iBgeus  into  conversation  with  his 
daughter  JEthra.  iElgeuB  afterwards  coming 
to  know  that  she  whom  he  had  hiin  with  was 
Fittbeus's  daughter,  and  suspecting  her  to  be 
with  child,  hid  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  sandals 
under  a  large  stone,  which  had  a  cavity  for  the 
purpose.  Before  his  departure,  he  told  the  se- 
cret to  the  princess  only,  and  left  orders,  that 
if  she  brought  forth  a  son,  who,  when  he  came 
to  a  man's  estate,  should  bo  able  to  remove 
the  stone,  and  take  away  the  things  led  under 
it,  she  should  send  him  with  these  tokens  to 
him,  with  all  imaginable  privacy}  for  he  was 
very  much  afraid  that  some  plot  wouki  be 
formed  against  him  by  the  Pallantids,  who 
despised  him  for  his  want  of  children.  These 
were  fifty  brothers,  the  sons  of  Palkuu* 

^thra  waa.  delivered  of  a  son  ^  and  some 
say  he  waa  immediately  named  Theseus,t  be- 
cause of  Uie  laying  up  of  the  tokens}  others, 
that  he  received  his  name  afterwards  at  Athens, 
when  JEgeuM  acknowledged  him  for  his  son. 
He  was  brought  up  by  Pittheus,  and  had  a  tutor 
named  Connidas,  to  whom  the  Athenians,  even 
in  our  times,  sacrifice  a  ram  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  Tbcaean  Feasts,  giving  this  honour 
to  his  memory  upon  a  much  juster  account  than 
that  which  they  pay  to  Silanion  and  Parrhasius, 
who  only  made  statues  and  pictures  of  Theseus. 

As  it  was  then  the  custom  for  such  as  had 
arrived  at  man's  estate,  to  go  to  Delphi  to  ofier 
the  first-fruits  of  their  hair  to  Apollo,  Theseus 
went  thither,  and  the  place  where  this  cere- 
mony is  performed,  from  him,  is  said  to  be  yet 
called  Thcsea.  He  shaved^  however,  only  the 
fore  part  of  his  head,  as  Homer  tells  us  the 
Abantes  didj{  and  this  kind  of  tonsure,  on  his 
account,  was  called  Theseis.  The  Abantes  first 
cut  their  hair  in  this  manner,  not  in  imitation 
of  the  Arabians,  as  some  imagine,  nor  yet  of 
the  Mysians,  but  because  they  were  a  warlike 
people,  who  loved  close  fighting,  and  were 
.nore  expert  in  it  than  any  other  nation  Thus 
Archilochus}§ 

Theic  tvnog  not  bows,  nor  lUnr  the  hisBing  atone, 
When  Mars  exults,  and  fields  with  armies  groan : 

*  Pallas  was  brother  to  JEgeos,  and  as  £geus  was 
appoaed  to  have  no  children,  the  Fallantidn  considered 
the  hingdoBB  of  Athens  a«  their  undoubted  bheritance. 
It  was  aatural,  thei^ibre.  for  £geus  to  conclude,  that, 
if  they  oame  to  know  he  had  a  son,  they  would  attempt 
to  assassinate  cither  him  or  his  son. 

f  The  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  gare  names 
both  to  persons  and  things  from  some  event  or  cireum- 
fttancc  attendioK  that  which  they  were  lo  name.  The 
Oreek  word  TAesu  signifies  layint  iw,  and  the$tkai 
ttion,  to  aefcfiowtefge,  or  rather  (oaoojK  a  son.  JEgetu 
did  both;  the  ceremony  of  adoption  being  necessary  to 
enable  Theseos,  who  was  not  a  legitimate  son,  to  inhrxit 
theerown. 

\  The  Abantes  were  (he  inhabitanU  of  Eubcea,  but 
•wiginally  of  Abae,  a  town  in  Thrace. 

\  Arehilochos  was  a  Greek  poet,  who  lired  about  the 


Farnobler  skill  £ubflea*s  eons  display, 

1  the  thundering  sword  deade  the  fray. 


And  with  t 


That  they  might  not,  therefore,  give  idvaii 
tage  to  their  enemies  by  their  hain  they  took 
care  to  cut  it  off.  And  we  are  informed  thai 
Alexander  of  Macedon^  having  made  the  same 
observation,  ordered  hH  Macedonian  troops  to 
cut  off  {heir  beards,  those  being  a  ready  handio 
in  battle. 

For  some  time,  £thra,  declared  not  the  rea^ 
father  of  Theseus,  but  the  report  propagated 
by  Pittheus  was.  that  he  was  the  son  of  Nep 
tune :  for  the  Troezenians  principally  worship 
that  god;  he  is  the  patron  of  their  city;  to  him 
they  offer  their  first  fruits;  and  their  money 
bears  the  impression  of  a  trident.  Theseus,  in 
his  youth,  discovering  not  only  great  strength 
of  body,  but  firmness  and  solidity  of  mind,  to- 
gether with  a  huge  share  of  undentanding  and 
prudence.  JEthiu  led  him  to  the  stone,  and 
having  told  him  the  truth  concerning  his  oiigin, 
ordered  him  to  take  up  his  fathei^  tokens,  and 
sail  to  Athens.  He  easily  removed  the  stone, 
but  refused  to  go  by  sea,  though  he  might  have 
done  it  Mrith  great  safe^,  and  though  he  waa 
pressed  to  it  by  the  entreaties  of  his  grandfather 
and  his  mother  i  while  it  was  hazardous,  at  that 
time,  to  go  by  land  to  Athens,  because  no  part 
was  free  from  the  danger  of  ruffians  and  rob 
bers.  Those  times,  indeed,  produced  men  of 
strong  and  indefatigable  powers  of  body,  of 
extraordinary  swiftness  and  agility;  but  tbev 
applied  those  powers  to  nothing  just  or  useful 
On  the  contrary,  their  genius,  their  disposition 
their  pleasures,  tended  only  to  insolence,  to 
violence,  and  to  rapine.  As  for  modesty,  justicei 
equity,  and  humanity,  they  looked  upon  then 
as  quaiitios  iif  which  those  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  add  to  their  possessions,  had  no  man- 
ner of  concern ;  virtues  praised  only  by  such 
as  were  afraid  of  being  mjured,  and  who  ab- 
stained from  injuring  others  out  of  the  same 
principle  of  fear.  Some  of  these  ruffians  were 
cut  off  by  Hercules  in  his  peregrinations,  while 
others  escaped  to  their  lurking  holes,  and  were 
spared  by  the  hero  in  contempt  of  their  cow- 
ardice. But  when  Hercules  had  unfortunately 
killed  Iphitus.  he  retired  to  Liydia,  where,  for 
a  long  time,  he  was  a  slave  to  Omphale,*  a 
punishment  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  for 
the  murder.  The  Lydians  then  enjoyed  great 
quiet  and  security;  but  in  Greece  the  same 
kind  of  Inormitiea  broke  out  anew,  there  being 
no  one  to  restrain  or  quell  them.  It  was  there* 
fore  extremely  dangerous  to  travel  by  land  from 
Peloponnesus  to  Athens  ;  and  Pittheus,  ac- 
quainting Theseus  with  the  number  of  these 
ruffians,  and  with  their  cruel  treatment  of 
sthmgers,  advised  him  to  go  by  sea.  But  he 
had  long  been  secretly  fired  with  the  glory  of 
Hercules,  whom  ho  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
listening  with  great  attention  to  such  as  relates 

time  of  Romulns.  Homer  had  giren  tlie  same  account 
of  the  Abantes  above  three  hundrr  d  years  before.  For, 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  l.e  tells  us,  the  Abantes 
pierced  the  breastplates  of  their  enemies  with  extended 
spears  or  pike^  that  is  to  say,  they  fought  hand  to 
hand. 

*  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder  becaau 
Tcluntary  exiles,  and  imposed  ori  themselTcs  a  ccrtaaa 
penance,  which  they  continued  till  they  thoiiglit  thaar 
crime  expiated. 


THESEUS. 


hn  achievements,  fMurtaculwl^  to  those  that  had 
seen  him,  conyersed  with  hmi,  and  had  been 
intnenea  to  his  prowess.  He  was  affected  in 
the  same  manner'  as  Themistocles  afterwards 
was,  when  he  declared  that  the  trophies  of 
Bfiltiades  would  not  suffer  him  to  sleep.  The 
virtues  of  Hercules  were  Jiis  dream  by  night, 
and  by  day  emulation  led  him  out  and  spuned 
him  on  to  perfonn  some  exploits  like  his.  Be- 
sides, they  were  nmrW  related,  being  born  of 
eousin-gennans ;  for  ^thra  was  the  daughter 
of  Pittheos  and  Alomena,  of  Lysidice,  and 
Pittheus  and  Lysidice  were  brother  and  sister 
«y  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  He  considered 
t,  therefore,  as  an  insupportable  dishonour, 
hat  Hercules  should  traverse  both  sea  and 
•and  to  clear  them  of  these  villains,  while  he 
nimself  declined  such  adventures  as  occurred 
to  him  ;  disgracing  his  reputed  father,  if  he  took 
nis  voyage,  or  rather  flight,  by  sea }  and  cany- 
ing  to  his  real  father  a  pair  of  sandals,  and  a 
sword  unstained  with  blood,  instead  of  the  oi^ 
nament  of  great  and  good  actions,  to  assert  and 
add  lustre  to  his  noble  birth.  With  such  thoughts 
and  resolution^  as  these  he  set  forward,  deter- 
mined to  injure  no  one^  but  to  take  vengeance 
of  such  as  Jiould  offer  him  any  violence. 

He  was  first  attacked  by  Periphetes,  in 
Epidaoria.  whose  weapon  was  a  club,  and 
who,  on  that  account,  was  called  Corynetes, 
or  the  Club-bearer.  He  eng^nged  with  him, 
and  slew  him.  Delighted  with  the  club,  he 
took  it  for  his  weapon,  and  used  it  as  Hercules 
did  the  lion's  skin.  The  skin  was  a  proof  of 
dhe  vast  size  of  the  wild  beast  which  that  hero 
had  slain ;  and  Theseus  carried  about  with 
Dim  this  club,  whose  stroke  he  had  been  able 
to  parry,  but  which,  in  his  hand,  was  irresisti- 
ble. In  the  Isthmus  he  slew  Sinnis  the  Pine- 
bender,*  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  de- 
stroyed many  others  :  and  this  he  did,  not  as 
teving  learned  or  practised  the  bending  of 
those  trees,  but  to  show  that  natural  strength 
8  above  all  art.  Sinnis  had  a  daughter  re- 
markable for  her  beauty  and  stature,  named 
^erigune,  who  had  concealed  herself  when  her 
ather  was  killed.  Theseus  made  diligent 
search  for  her,  and  found,  at  last,  that  she  had 
etired  into  a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs, 
snd  rushes,  and  wild  asparagus.  In  her  child- 
sh  simplicity  she  addressed  het  prayers  and 
vows  to  these  plants  and  bushes,  as  if  they 
;ould  have  a  sense  of  her  misfortune,  promis- 
ng,  if  they  would  save  and  hide  her,  that  she 
srould  never  burn  or  destroy  them.  But  when . 
rheaeus  pledged  his  honor  for  treating  her  po- 
Itely,  she  came  to  him,  and  in  due  time  brought 
•lim  a  son  named  Melanippus.  AAerwaxds  by 
rheseus'  permission,  she  married  De'ibneus, 
He  son  of  JBurytns  the  (Elchalian.  Melanip- 
/us  had  a  son  named  loxus,  who  joined  with 
^ytos  in  planting  a  colony  in  Caria  ;  whence 
he  loxides,  with  whom  it  is  an  inviolable  rule, 
lOt  to  bum  either  rushes  or  wild  asparagus, 
nt  to  honour  and  worship  them. 

About  this  time  Crommyon  was  infested  by 
M/hld  sow  named  Phaea,  a  fierce  and  formida> 
me  creature.    This  savage  he  attacked  and 

*  Sianit  wm  so  called  fi-om  hit  bending  the  heads  of 
wo  pines,  and  tying  passengers  between  the  opposite 
Mr«nche9,  which,  by  their  sodden  return,  tore  tliem 
to  pieces. 


killed,*  going  out  of  his 'way  to  engage  . 
end  thereby  showing  an  act  of  vciuntary  v«*- 
our :  for  he  believed  it  equally  became  a  brave 
man  to  stand  upon  his  dfefenco  against  aban- 
doned ruffians,  and  to  seek  out,  and  b^in  the 
combat  with  strong  and  savage  animals.  Bat 
some  say,  that  Fha^  was  an  abandoned  female 
robber,  who  dwelt  in  Crommyon,  that  she  had 
the  name  of  Sow  from  her  life  and  manners ; 
and  was  ailerwards  slain  by  Theseus. 

On  the  borders  of  Megara  he  dcstioyed 
Sciron,  a  robber,  by  casting  him  headlong  from 
a  precipice,  as  the  story  generally  goes  :  and 
it  is  added,  that,  in  wanton  villainy,  Siis  Sciron 
used  to  moke  strangers  wash  his  feet,  and  to 
take  those  opportunities  tp  push  them  into  the 
sea.  But  the  writers  of  Megara  in  contradio- 
tiott  to  this  report,  and,  as  Simonides  expresses 
it,  fighting  with  aU  antiquity,  assert,  that  Sci- 
ron was  neither  a  robber  nor  a  ruffian,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  destroyer  of  robbers,  and  a  man 
whose  heart  and  house  were  ever  open  to  the 
good  and  the  honest.  For  iElacus,  say  they, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  justest  man  in  Greece. 
Cychreus  of  Salamis  had  divine  honours  paid 
him  at  Athens,  and  the  virtue  of  Peleus  and 
Telemon  too  was  universally  known.  Now 
Sciron  was  son-in-law  to  Cychreus,  father-in- 
law  to  JEacus,  and  grand-father  to  Feleusand 
Telemon,  who  were  both  of  them  sons  of 
Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Sciron  and  Choriclo  : 
therefore  it  was  not  probable  that  the  best  of  men 
should  make  such  alliances  with  one  of  so  vile 
a  chamcter,  giving  and  receiving  the  greatest 
and  dearest  pledges.  Besides,  they  tell  us,  that 
Theseus  did  not  slay  Sciron  in  his  first  journey 
to  Athens,  but  afterwards,  when  he  took  EJeusis 
from  the  Megarensians,  having  expelled  Di*)- 
cles,  its  chief  magistrate,  by  a  stratagem.  In 
such  contradictions  are  these  things  involved. 

At  Elcusis  he  engaged  in  wrestling  with 
Cercyon  the  Arcadian,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  Proceeding  to  Hermione«t  he  put  a 
period  to  the  cruelties  of  Damastes,  sumamed 
Procrustes,  making  his  body  fit  the  size  of  his 
own  beds,  as  he  had  served  strangers.  These 
things  he  did  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  who 
always  returned  upon  the  aggressors  the  same 
sort  of  treatment  wliich  they  intended  for  him ; 
for  that  hero  sacrificed  Buaixis,  killed  Antsus 
in  wrestling,  Cygnus  in  single  combat,  and 
broke  the  skuil  of  Termerus  ;  whence  this  is 
called  the  Termerian  mischief;  forTenneros, 
it  seems,  destroyed  th«»  ^mssengers  he  met,  by 
dashing  his  head  against  theirs.  Thus  Theseus 
pursued  his  travels  to  ptmish  abandoned 
wretches,  who  suffered  the  same  kind  of  death 
from  him  that  they  inflicted  on  others,  and  were 
requited  with  vengeance  suitable  to  their  crimes. 

In  his  progress,  he  came  to  Cephisus,  where 
he  was  first  saluted  by  some  of  the  Phytalidie  ] 

*  In  this  instance  our  hero  deviated  from  the  prino*. 
pie  he  set  out  upon,  which  wnsnerer  to  be  the  aggre» 
sor  in  any  engaeemcnt  The  wild  sow  was  eeriainl| 
no  less  respcctahle  an  anhnal  than  the  pine-bender. 

f  This  jcems  to  be  a  mistake ;  for  we  know  of  p* 
place  called  Harmione,  or  Hermione,  between  Eleaite 
and  Athens.  Fausaniasralbit£rione:  andtheauthon 
of  the  Universal  History,  after  Philochorus,  call  H 
Termione. 

t  These  were  the  descendants  of  Fhylalus  iitfi 
whom  Ceres  entrusted  the  superintendence  of  har 
Un!y   mysteries,  in    tccomptw*   for  the  bospiltttts 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES 


Upon  Ilk  deiire  to  have  the  ciuUmiary  purifi- 
eationi,  they  me  him  them  in  doe  form,  and 
having  offered  pro^dator/  Bacrifices,  invited 
him  to  their  hovaef .  Thia  was  the  first  hospi- 
table treatment  he  met  with  on  the  road.  He 
■  said  to  have  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  eighth 
day  of  the  month  Cronins,  which  now  thev  call 
Hecatomboon  [Jnly].  There  he  found  the 
state  full  of  troubles  and  distraction,  and  the 
fiunilyofiEgeus  in  great  disorder:  for  Medea, 
who  had  fled  ftom  Corinth,  promised  by  her 
srt  to  enable  JEgeus  to  have  cnildren, 
admitted  to  his  bed.  She  first  discovering  The- 
seuiL  whom  as  yet  iEgeus  did  not  know,  per^ 
suaded  him,  now  in  years,  and  full  of  jealousies 
and  suspicions,  on  account  of  the  faction  that 
prevailed  in  the  city,  to  prepare  an  entertain- 
ment for  him  as  a  stianger.and  take  him  off  by 
poison.  Theseus,  coming  to  the  banquet,  did 
not  intend  to  declare  himself  at  first,  but,  wil- 
ling to  give  his  father  occasion  to  find  liim  out, 
when  the  meat  was  served  up,  he  drew  his 
sword,*  as  if  he  designed  to  carve  with  it,  and 
took  care  it  should  attract  his  notice.  JEgwu 
quickly  perceiving  it,  dashed  down  the  cup  of 
poison,  uid  after  some  questions,  embraced  him 
as  his  son :  then  assembling  the  people,  he  ac- 
knowledged him  also  before  them,  who  received 
him  with  great  satisfhction  on  account  of  his 
valour.  The  cup  is  said  to  have  (alien,  and  the 
poison  to  have  been  spilt,  where  the  inclosnre 
BOW  is,  in  the  place  called  Delphinium ;  for 
there  it  was  that  iEgeus  dwelt ;  and  the  Mer- 
cury which  stands  on  the  east  sdo  of  the  tem- 
ple, is  yet  called  the  Mercury  of  JlSgeus's  gate. 
The  PallantidsB,  who  hoped  to  recover  the 
kingdom  if  -IEgeus  died  childless,  lost  all  pa- 
in Theseus 


I  was  declared  his  succes- 
sor. Exasperated  at  the  thoiigbt  that  JEgeus, 
#he  was  not  in  tha  lesst  allied  to  the  Erec- 
thida,  but  only  adopted  by  Pandion,t  should 
first  gain  the  crown,  and  afterwards  Theseus, 
who  was  an  emigrant  and  a  stranger,  they 
prepared  for  war;  and,  dividing  their  forces, 
«ne  party  marched  openly,  wim  their  father, 
thm  Sphettns  to  the  cityj  and  the  other,  con- 
cealing themselves  in  Gaxgettus,  Uy  in  ambush, 
with  a  design  to  attack  the  enemy  from  two 
-several  quarters.  Thev  had  with  them  an 
herald  named  I^eos^oT  the  tribe  of  Agnus. 
This  man  carried  to  Theseus  an  accountof  all 
the  deskns  of  the  Pallantide:  and  he  imme- 
diately fell  upon  those  that  la^  in  ambush,  and 
destroyed  them.  Pallas  and  lus  company  being 
informed  of  this,  thought  fit  to  disperse.  Hence 
It  is  said  to  be,  that  the  tribe  of  rallcne  never 
utermarry  with  the  Agnusians,  nor  suffer 
any  proclamation  to  begin  with  these  words, 
MoueU  Leo9y  (Hear,  O  ye  people!)  for  they 

Ak  which  fhe  had  been  trcmted  at  hit  home.  'ni»- 
.  OS  thought  hunielf  unfit  to  be  admitted  to  those  mys- 
U  ries  wiUkout  expiation,  became  he  had  dipped  hii 
W  adi  in  blood  tfaoogh  it  ma  only  that  of  thicvee  and 
robben. 

*  Some  needleei  learnisg  hai  been  adduced  to  ihow, 
^  at  in  the  heroic  timee  they  carred  with  a  cutlaM  or 
large  knife,  and  not  witik  a  sword ;  and  that 


^pently  Plutarch  here  nmt  certainly  be  miataken ;  but 
U  ft»x»^^»  ngnifipt  either  a  cutke*  or  a  iword,  how 
Ao  we  know  that  it  wai  a  sword,  and  not  a  cutlass, 
i^h  JEceus  hid  under  a  stone? 

f  It  had  been  aeluaUy  reported,  that  ji%aw  vm 
vst  the  son  of  Pa:  aiioa,  but  orScyrnis 


vervi 
treachery  of  that  berakl. 

llieseus,  desirous  to  keep  himself  in  i 
and  at  the  same  time  courting  the  favour  of  tht 
people,  went  against  the  Marathonian  bnl^ 
which  did  no  small  mischief  to  the  inhshitaati 
of  Tetrapolis.  When  he  had  taken  him,  he 
brought  him  alive  in  triumph  throogh  the  ctty 
and  afterwards  sacrificed  him  to  the  Delpu 
nian  Apollo.  Hecale  also,  and  the  story  of  her 
reoeivinff  and  entertaining  Theseus,  does  not 
u>pear  Mstitute  of  all  foundation;  for  the  reo* 
pie  in  thatneighbosrhood  assemble  to  peiioni 
the  Hecalesian  rites  to  Jupiter  Hecalaa:  they 
honour  Hecale  too,  calling  h^r  by  the  diminu 
tive,  Hecalene,  because  when  she  entertained 


She  vowed,  moreover,  when  he-went  to  battley 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  if  he  returned  sale; 
but  as  ohe  died  before  the  «id  of  the  ezpedi 
tion,  Theseus  performed  those  holy  rites  in 
testimony  of  the  grateful  sense  he  nsd  of  her 
hospitality.  So  Philochorus  relates  the  story.' 
Mot  long  after,  there  came  the  third  time, 
from  Creie,  the  collectors  of  the  tribute,  ex 
acted  on  the  following  occasion.  Aadrogeusf 
being  treacherously  slain  in  Attica,  t  very  latal 
war  was  carried  on  against  that  country  by 
Minos,  and  divine  vengeance  laid  it  waste;  for 
it  was  visited  b^  famine  and  pestilence,  and 
want  of  water  mcreased  their  misery.  The 
remedy  that  Apollo  proposed  was,  that  they 
should  appease  Minos,  and  be  reconciled  to 
hiv;  whereupon  the  wrath  of  Heaven  would 
cease,  and  their  calamities  come  to  a  period 
In  consequence  of  this,  thev  sent  ambassadors 
with  their  submission;  and,  as  most  writers 
agree,  engaged  themselves  by  treaty,  to  send 
every  ninth  year  a  tribute  of  seven  young  men 
and  as  many  virgins.  Whta  these  were  brought 
into  Crete,  the  fabulous  account  informs  us^ 
that  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Minotaur^  in 
the  Labyrinth,  or  that,  lost  in  its  mazes,  and 
unable  to  find  the  way  out,  they  perished  there 
The  Minotaur  was,  as  Euripides  tells  us, 

A  Biinf  led  form,  prodlgioiu  to  behold, 

Half  buU,  half  manP 

But  Philochorus  says  the  Cretans  deny  thia, 
and  will  not  allow  the  labyrinth  to  have  been 
any  thing  but  a  prison,  whidi  had  no  other  in- 
convenience than  this,  that  these  who  wer 
confined  there  could  not  escape:  And  Minor 
having  instituted  games  in  honour  of  Andro- 
geus,  the  prise  for  the  victors  was  those  youths, 
who  had  been  kept  till  that  time  in  the  labyrinth. 
He  that  first  won  the  prises  in  those  game^ 
was  a  person  of  great  authority  in  the  court  oi 
Minos,  and  genenl  of  his  armies,  named,  Tau 

Philoehorm  waa  an  Atheniaa  historma,  who  flour- 
ilbed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopaier,  about  two 
hundred  years  Mfore  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  He 
wrote  many  valuable  pieces,  of  which  nothing  remain^ 
but  some  fifagmcnti  preserved  by  other  writers. 

t  Some  my  JEgem  caused  hmi  to  be  murdered*  ba> 
.  luse  he  wm  in  the  interest  of  the  Pallantidm;  othen, 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  Marathonian  bull. 
X  Feigned  bj  the  poets  to  have  been  begot  hj  a  Ml 
»on  Pasipliae,  l^inos's  4|ucen,  who  was  inspbed,  i 
seems,  with  this  homd  pamion  by  Neptune,  in  revcnfi 
fer  Mmos's  reAoing  him  a  bcacafid  buU,  which  h 
•ir«>«cted  as  an  oirrum. 


THESEUS. 


m^  WHO,  oeing  unmeieiAil  and  saTago  in  hb 
nnturep  bid  treated  the  Athenian  youtht  with 
great  inaolence  and  cruelty.  And  it  ia  plain 
that  Ariatotle  himaelf,  in  hia  account  of  the 
BottioBan  GoYemment,  does  not  luppoae  that 
the  jonng  men  were  pot  to  death  by  Minos, 
but  that  &y  lived,  some  of  them  to  old  age, 
in  serrile  employments  in  Crete.  He  adds, 
that  the  Cretans,  in  pnrsnance  of  an  ancient 
vow,  once  sent  a  nnmber  of  their  first-boni  to 
Delphi,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  these  Athenian  slaves,  who,  not 
being  able  to  support  themselves  there,  first 
passed  from  thence  into  Italy,  where  they  set- 
tled about  Jap^ia)  and  from  thence  they  re- 
moved again  mto  Thrace,  and  were  called 
Bottunans.  Wherefore  the  BotticBan  virgins, 
in  ^ome  solemnities  of  religion,  sin|f,  <^To 
Athens  let  us  go.''  And,  mdeed,  it  seems 
dangerous  to  be  at  enmity  with  a  dtv  which  is 
the  seat  of  eloquence  and  learning:  For  Minos 
was  always  satirized  on  the  Athenian  stage; 
nor  was  his  fiune  sufficiently  rescued  by  He- 
siod's  calling  him  <<  Supreme  of  Kings,"  or 
Horner^  saying  that  he  ^conversed  with  Jove  f 
for  the  writers  of  tragedy  prevailing,  repre- 
sented him  as  a  man  of  vicious  duracter.* 
violent,  and  implacable  j  yet,  inconsistently 
ehoogh,  they  say  that  Minos  was  a  king  and  a 
lawgiver,  and  that  Rhadamanthus  was  an  up- 
ririit  judge,  and  guardian  of  the  lawa  which 
IfCnoe  hadn 


When  the  time  of  the  third  tribute 
and  those  parents  who  had  sons  not  arri^ 
at  Aill  maturi^,  were  obliged  to  resign  them  to 
the  lot,  complaints  against  iEgeus  sprung  up 
again  anxmg  the  people,  who  expressed  their 
{rief  and  resentmen^  that  he,  who  was  the 
cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  bore  no  part  of 
the  punishment,  and  while  he  was  adopting 
ind  raising,  to  the  succession,  a  stranger  of 
ipuiiotts  birth,  took  no  thought  for  them  who 
lost  thehr  legitimate  children.  Those  things 
were  matter  of  great  concern  to  Theseus,  who, 
to  ezi»«ss  his  regard  for  justice,  and  take  his 
ihare  in  the  common  fortune,  voluntarily  offei^ 
ed  himself  as  one  of  the  seven,  without  lot. 
The  citizens  vrere  charmed  with  this  proof  of 
lity  and  public  spirit  j  and  JBgeus 
tf,  when  be  saw  that  no  entreaties  or  per- 
suasions availed  to  turn  him  from  it,  gave  out 
the  lots  for  the  rest  of  the  young  men.  But 
Hellanicus  says,  that  the  youths  and  virgins 
which  the  ei^  nimished  were  not  chosen  by 
lot,  but  that  Mmos  came  in  person  and  select- 
ed them,  and  Theseus  before  the  rest,  upon 
these  conditions:  That  the  Athenians  should 
fttrnkh  a  vessel,  and  the  young  men  embark 
and  sail  along  with  him,  but  carry  no  arms; 
and  that  if  they  could  kill  the  Minotaur,  there 
■hould  be  an  end  of  the  tribute.  There  ap- 
pearing no  hopes  of  safety  for  the  youths  in  the 
two  former  tributes,  they  sent  out  a  ship  with  a 
black  sail,  as  carrying  them  to  certain  ruin. 
But  when  Theseus  encouraged  his  father  by 
Us  confidence  of  success  against  the  Minotaur 
he  gave  another  sail,  a  white  one,  to  the  pilot, 

*  Thia  b  a  nittske,  into  which  Flutaroh  and  tere- 
ml  other  writer*  hare  ftlkn.  Ther«  were  two  of  the 
■ane  of  Minoi.  One  was  die  aon  of  Japitcr  and 
Baropa,  and  a  jiut  and  excellent  prince;  the  other, 
a  <  Ci^ndeeo,  and  ton  of  LyeasUr,  wa>  a  tyrant. 


ordering  him,  if  he  bronafat  Thesem  salh  baAk, 
to  hoist  the  white;  but  if  not  to  sail  vrith  the 
black  one  in  token  of  Us  misfortune.  Simo- 
nides,  however,  tells  us,  that  it  was  not  a  white 
sail  which  iEgeus  gave,  but  a  scarlet  one,  dyed 
with  the  juice  of  the  flower  of  a  very  flourishing 
holm-oak,*  and  that  this  was  to  be  the  signal 
that  all  was  well  Ho  adda,  that  Phereclus  the 
son  of  Amarsyas,  was  pilot  of  the  ship:  bu. 
Philochorus  says,  that  Theaeus  had  a  pilot  seat 
him  by  Sciras,  iVom  Salamis,  named  Nanai* 
theus,  and  one  Phaaz  to  be  at  the  ptow,  be* 
cause  as  yet  the  Athenians  had  not  applied 
themselves  to  navigation^  and  that  Sciras  did 
this,  because  one  of  the  voung  men,  naaud 
Menesthes,  was  his  daughtrr's  son.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  monuments  of  Naiuitheus 
and  Phnz,  built  bj  Theseus,  at  Phalenmiy 
near  the  Temple  of  Sciron;  and  the  fbast  called 
Cybemesia,  or  the  Pilot*s  Feast,  is  said  to  be 
kept  in  honour  of  them. 

when  the  lots  were  cast,  Theaeus  taking 
with  him,  out  of  the  Prytaneum,  those  upon 
whom  they  foil,  went  to  the  Delphinian  temple 
and  made  an  offering  to  Apollo  for  them.  Tnia 
offisring  was  a  branch  of  consecrated  ohve. 
bound  about  with  white  wool.  Having  paid 
his  devotions  he  embarked  on  the  sixth  of 
April;  at  wUch  time  they  still  send  the  vir- 
gins to  Delphinium  to  propitiate  the  god.  It 
is  reported  that  the  oracle  at  DelpU  command 
ed  him  to  %ke  Venue  for  hb  gUde,  and  entreat 
her  to  be  his  companion  in  the  voyage;  and 
whilst  he  sacrificed  to  her  a  sh»«oat  on  the 
sea  shore,  its  sex  vras  immediately  changed 
hence  the  goddeas  had  the  name  of  Epitragia 

When  he  arrived  in  Crete,  according  to  most 
historians  and  poets,  Ariadne,  ftUinK  in  lovf 
with  him,  gave  him  a  cine  of  thread,  and  in- 
structed him  how  to  |)ass  with  it  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  labyrinth.  Thus  assisted,  he 
killed  the  Minotaur,  and  then  set  sail,  carrving 
offAriadne,  together  vrith  the  young  men.  Phe- 
recydes  says,  that  Theseus  broke  up  the  keels 
of  the  Cretan  ships,  to  prevent  their  pursuit. 
But,  as  Demon  has  it,  he  killed  Taurus,  Minos^ 
commander,  who  engaged  him  in  the  harbour, 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  sail  out.  Affain,  ac 
cording  to  PUlochorns,  when  Minos  ceJebiated 
the  games  in  honour  of  his  son,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Taurus  would  bear  away  the  prixea 
in  them  as  formerly,  and  ever^  one  grudged 
him  that  honour;  for  Us  excessive  power  and 
haughty  behaviour  were  intolerable:  and  bo- 
sides,  he  was  accused  of  too  great  a  familiarity 
with  Pasiphae:  therefore,  when  Theseus  de- 
sired the  combat,  Minos  permitted  it.  la 
Crete  it  was  the  custom  for  tiie  women  as  well 
as  the  men  to  see  the  gamea;  and  Ariadne,  being 
present,  was  struck  vrith  die  person,  of  The 
sens,  and  with  his  superior  vigour  and  addrest 
in  the  wrestlinguring.  Minos  too  vrsa  greatly 
deliffhted,  especially  when  he  saw  Taurus  van* 
<{uiued  and  disgraced;  and  this  induced  him 

*  It  is  not  the  flower,  bat  the  fimit  of  flie  Bex,  ftiB 
of  little  worow,  which  die  Arabfans  call  kenncs,  flroM 
which  a  learlet  dye  la  procured. 

t  The  Atheniaat,  according  to  Hosmt,  «eat  Sftf 
•bipe  to  Troy;  but  those  were  only  transport  ships. 
Thocydides  assures  us,  that  they  did  uot  begin  Is 
make  any  figure  at  sea  till  ten  or  twehe  years  aftct 
the  battle  olMarathon,  near  Hmm 
the  siege  oTTrov. 
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PLUTAnCH'S  LIVES. 


iogive  up  tbe  younf  mento  Thoseus,  and  to  re- 
mit the  tribute.  Clidemui  begummg  higher, 
givee  a  prolix  account  of  thete  matteri,  accord- 
ing  to  hia  manner     There  waa,  it  aeema,  a  de- 


el 
except 


cme  throughout  all  Greece,  that  no 
dioohi  aaU  with  more  than  five  handa, 
the  Aiffo^  commanded  by  Jaaon,  who  waa  ap- 
poittted  to  clear  tbe  aea  of  piratea.  But  when 
I)Bdalua  escaped  by  aea  to  Athena,  Minos  pur- 
ioing  him  witn  his  men  of  war,  contrary  to  the 
decree,  waa  driven  by  a  storm  to  Sicily,  and 
there  ended  his  life.  And  when  Deucalion 
hia  succeaior,  pursuing  hia  father's  quarrels 
with  the  Athenians,  demanded  that  they  should 
d^ver  up  Dadalaa,  and  threatened,  if  they 
did  not,  to  make  away  with  the  hostages  that 
Minos  had  received,  Theaeus  gave  him  a  mild 
answer,  alleging  that  Dasdalua,  was  his  rela- 
tion, nearly  allied  in  blood,  being  soa  to  Me- 
rope  the  daughter  of  Brectheus.  But  privately 
he  prepared  a  fleet,  part  of  it  among  the  Thy- 
mmtads,  at  a  distance  from  any  public  road, 
and  part  under  the  direction  of  Pittheus,  at 
TroBiene.  When  it  was  ready,  he  aet  aail, 
taking  Dsdalus,  and  the  rest  of  the  fi^tives 
from  Crete  for  hit  guide.  The  Cretans  re- 
ceiving no  information  of  the  matter,  and, 
when  they  saw  his  fleet,  taking  them  for  friends 
be  easily  gained  the  harbour,  and  making  a 
descent,  proceeded  immediately  to  Gnosaus. 
lliere  he  engaged  with  Deocalion  and  hit 
guards,  before  the  gatea  of  the  labvrinth,  and 
'  alew  them.  The  government,  by  this  means, 
falling  to  Ariadne,  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  her,  by  which  he  received  the  young 
<!aptives,  and  made  a  perpetual  league  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Cretans,  both  aides 
■wearing  to  proceed  to  hostilities  no  more. 

There  are  many  other  reports  about  these 
things,  and  aa  many  concerning  Ariadne,  but 
none  of  any  certainty.  For  aome  -say,  that 
being  deserted  by  Theseus,  she  hanged  herself; 
others,  that  she  was  carried  by  the  mariners  to 
Naxos,  and  there  married  Onarus  the  priest  of 
Bacchus,  Theseus  having  left  her  for  another 
mistress: 
I 
For  JEglc'i  charms  had  pierced  the  hen>*i  heart. 

Wherea4  the  Megarensian  tells  us,  that  Pisi- 
stretus  struck  the  line  out  of  Hesiodj  aa  on 
die  contrary,  to  gratify  the  Athenians,  he  added 
thia  other  to  Horner^  description  of  the  state 
of  the  dead: 

The  godlike  ThcMus  and  the  great  Piritboiu. 

Some  say  Ariadne  had  two  sons  by  Theseus, 
a&nopian  and  Staphylus.  With  these  agreea 
Ion  of  Chios,  who  says  of  his  native  city,  that 
it  was  built  by  (£nopion  the  son  of  Theseus. 

But  the  most  strikmg  paasages  of  the  poets, 
reUtive  to  these  things,  are  in  every  body's 
mouth.  Something  more  particular  is  delivered 
by  Peon  the  Amathoaian.  He  relates,  that 
Theseus^  being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Cyprus, 
and  having  with  him  Ariadne,  who  was  big 
with  child,  and  extremely  discomposed  wi£ 
the  agitation  of  the  sea,  he  set  her  on  shore, 
and  left  her  alone,  while  he  returned  to  take 
care  of  the  ship;  but  by  a  violent  wmd  was 
forced  out  again  to  sea;  that  the  women  of 
the  country  received  Ariadne  kindlv,  consoled 
4or  undor  hor  loss,  and  brought  her  feigned 


Otters  as  from  Theseus  that  they  attendoii 
and  assisted  her,  when  she  fell  in  labour;  and. 
aa  she  died  fai  childbed,  paid  her  the  funeral 
honours:  that  Theseus,  on  his  return,  greatly 
afliicted  at  the  news,  lefV  money  with  the  in- 
habitaata,  oideiing  them  to  pay  divine  hon* 
ours  to  Ariadne;  and  that  no  caused  two 
little  statuea  of  her  to  be  made,  one  of  ailver, 
and  the  other  of  brass:  that  they  celebrate 
her  festival  on  the  second  of  September,  when 
a  young  man  lies  down,  and  imitates  the  criea 
anid  gesture  of  a  woman  in  travail;  and  that 
the  Amathusians  call  the  grove  in  which 
they  show  her  toml^  the  Grove  of  Venus 
Ariadne. 

Some  of  the  Naxian  writers  relate,  that 
there  were  two  Minos,  and  two  Ariadnea;  one 
of  whom  was  married  to  Bacchus  in  Naxos, 
and  had  a  son  named  Staphylus;  the  other,'of 
a  later  age,  being  carried  off  bv  Theseus,  and 
afterwards  deserted,  came  to  Naxos^  with  her 
nurse  Coroyne,  whose  tomb  is  still  shewn* 
That  this  Ariadne  died  there,  and  had  dif 
ferent  honours  {laid  her  from  the  former;  for 
the  feasts  of  one  were  celebrated  with  mirth 
and  ravels,  while  the  sacrificea  of  the  other 
were  mixed  with  sorrow  and  mourning.* 

Theseus,  in  his  return  from  Crete,  put  in  at 
Deles  ;t  and  having  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  and 
dedicated  a  statue  of  Venus,  which  he  received 
from  Ariadne,  he  joined  with  the  young  men 
in  a  dance,  which  the  Deliana  are  aud  to  prac* 
tise  at  this  day  It  consists  in  an  imitation  of 
the  mazes  and  outlets  of  the  labyrinth,  and, 
with  various  involutions  and  evolutions,  is 
performed  in  regular  time.  This  kind  of  dance, 
as  Dicaearehus  informs  us,  is  called  by  the 
Deliana  the  Crane4  He  .danced  it  round  the 
altar  Keraton,  which  was  built  entirely  of  the 
lefl-side  horns  of  beasts.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  instituted  games  in  Delos,  where  he  be* 
gan  the  custom  of  giving  a  palm  to  the  victors. 

When  they  drew  near  to  Attica,  both  The- 
seus and  the  pilot  were  so  transported  with 
joy,  that  they  forgot  to  hoist  the  sau  which  was 
to  bia  the  signal  to  JEgeus  of  their  safety,  who, 
therefore,  in  despair,  'threw  himself  from  the  , 
rock,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Theseus 
disembarked,  and  performed  those  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  which  he  had  vowed  at  Phalerum, 
when  he  set  sail,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  city, 
with  an  account  ofhis  safe  return.  Themessen- 
met  with  numbers  lamenting  the  fate  of  the 

J,  and  others  rejoicing,  as  it  was  natural  to 
expect,  at  the  return  of  Theseus,  welcoming 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  ready  to 
crown  him  with  flowers  for  his  good  news. 
He  received  the  chaplets,  and  twined  them 
round  his  herald's  staff.  Returning  to  the  sea- 
shore, iad  finding  that  Theseus  had  not  yet 
finished  his  libations,  he  stopped  without,  not 
choosing  to  disturb  the  sacnnce.  When  the 
libations  were  over,  he  announced  the  death 

*  The  Fcaft«  of  Ariadne,  the  wife  of  B»cehiu,  were 
celebrated  with  joy,  to  denote  (hat  ehe  was  bcoome  a 
dirinity ;  those  of  the  other  Ariadne  ligaify  that  ehs 
fell  like  a  mere  mortaL 

t  Hence  came  the  cwtom  of  eendiag  anavaDy  a 

Titation  from  Athetu  to  Delo».  to  lacriftee  to  Apollo. 
Thu  dance,  CaUimaehiu  teUi  ua,  wa*  a  partwoiai 
one ;  and  prolmhlT  it  was  called  the  Crane,  I 
cranes  eomnioBly  Aj  in  the  figure  o^%  'ink 


THESEUS. 


n( 


Upon  ttouy  they  hairteneif,  with 
imultuoiu  lameatations,  to  the 
they  tell  us,  it  is,  that,  in  the 


TOW,  aiyd  tumultuoiu  lameatations,  to  the 
city.  Hence,  they  tell  us,  it  is,  that,  in  the 
OKhophoria,  or  Feast  of  Boughs,  to  this  day 
the  herald  is  not  crowned,  but  his  staffs  and 
those  that  are  present  at  the  libations  cry  out, 
Elelu!  Joii,  jouf  The  fonner  is  the  escla- 
jnation  of  haste  and  triumph,  and  the  latter  of 
trouble  and  confhaion.  Thesens,  having  buried 
his  father,  paid  his  tows  to  Apollo  on  the 
seventh  or  October ;  for  on  tiuit  day  they  ar- 
rived safb  at  Athens.  The  boiling  of  all  sorts 
of  pnlse  at  that  Ae  is  said  to  take  its  rise 
from  their  mixing  |De  remains  of  their  provis- 
ions, when  they  found  themselves  safe  ashore, 
boiling  them  m  one  pot,  and  feasting  upon 
ihem  all  together.  In  that  feast  they  also  carry 
a  brahch  hw^d  afabut^ith  w^l.  such  as  they 
then  made  use  of  A  xMtvr  suntications,  which 
they  call  Eiresidne,*'hiden  fnriti^  all  sorta  of 
fruits  ;  and  to  signify  the  ceadmg  of  scarcity 
at  that  time,  they  sing  this  strain  : 

The  ^den  ear,  th'  imbroual  hiTe, 

In  &ir  Eircfione  thriTe.  ;-' 

See  the  juicy  fln  appear ! 

Olives  crown  the  wedthy  year ! 

See  the  dmler'^ModiBg  vine ! 

See,  and  drink,  and  drop  aupine  I 

Some  pretend  tiiat  this  ceremony  is  retained 
in  memory  of  the  Heraclide,  f  who  were  enter- 
tained in  that  manner  by  the  Athenians ;  but  the 
greater  part  relate  it  as  above  delivereid. 

The  vessel  in  which  Theseus  sailed,  and  re- 
turned safe,  with  those  young  men,  went  with 
thirty  oars.  It  was  preserved,  by  the  Athenians 
to  the  times  of  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  |  being 
so  pieced  and  new  framed  with  strong  plank, 
that  it  afforded  an  example  to  the  philosophers, 
in  their  disputations  concerning  the  identity  of 
things  that  are  changed  by  growth  ;  some  con- 
ten<Ung  that  it  was  the  same,  and  otheit  that 
it  was  not. 

The  fe&st  called  Oschophoria,§  which  the 
Athenians  still  celebrate,  was  then  first  insti- 
tuted by  Thes«us.    For  he  did  not  take  with 

*EUUm  denotes  the  joy  and  piedpilatioa  with 
which  Thefcus  marched  towards  Athens;  and  Jou, 
joikhis  sorrow  ibr  the  death  of  his  &ther. 

fThe  descendants  of  Hercules,  being  driTcn  oot  of 
PdMioonesns  and  all  Oreecei  appUed  to  the  Athcoii 
for  their  ptoleetioB,  which  WM^rantedt  and  asti 

went  as  ran^licaats,  they  went  with  hranehes  in  th 

bands.    Tius  sttljeet  is  treated  by  £ttripides  in  his 
HeraclJdc. 

{That is, near  1000  years.  For  Theseus  returned 
ftoBi  Crete  aboat  the  year  before  Christ  ISQS,  and  Cal- 
limarhns,  who  was  cotamporary  with  Demetrius,  and 
who  teUs  us  the  Athenians  ooatmued  to  send  this  ship 
to  Belos  in  his  time,  flourished  about  the  year  before 
Christ  380. 

^This  ceiauuiay  was  penonned  ni  (he  rouowfaa 
Bsoasr:  They  nada  ehoiea  of  a  eertam  number  <Sr 
mths  of  tha  msslnobk  foadUas  m  eaob  tribe,  whoaa 
iklhen  aad  mothers  both  were  liring.  They  bora  rina- 
branches  in  (heir  hands,  with  grapes  upon  them,  and 
ran  fromthe  temple  of  Baeehus  to  that  or  Miaerra  Sei- 
radia,  which  was  near  the  Phakriaa  gate.  He  that  ar- 
rired  there  first  drank  off  a  cup  of  wlne,mii^lei  with 
honey,  cheese,  meal,  and  olL  They  were  followed  by  a 
dwrus  conducted  by  two  young  men,  dressed  in  wo- 
men's ^parel,  the  chorus  ani^ng  asong  fai  praise  of 
ftose  young  men.  Certain  women,  with  baskets  on  thdr 
heads,  attended  them,  and  were  chosen  ibr  that  oiBea 
from  among  (he  most  wealthy  of  (he  citkens.  The 
whole  proMssion  was  headed  bj  a  herald,  bcarbg  a 
staff  corireled  with  bouffhs. 


•  they 


him  all  the  virgins  upon  whom  the  lot  had 
fallen,  but  selected  two  young  men  of  his  ac 
quaintance  who  had  feminine  and  florid  aa- 
pects,  but  were  not  wantmg  in  spirit  aad  pres- 
ence of  mind.  These  by  warm  bathing,  and 
keeping  them  out  of  the  sun,  by  providing 
unguents  for  their  hair  and  oomplexiona,  and 
evezT  thing  necessaiy  for  their  drees,  by  form 
ing  tiieir  voice,  their  manner,  and  their  step, 
hd  so  effectually  altered, .  that  they  passed 
among  the  virgins  designed  for  Crete,  and  nu 
one  could  discern  the  difference. 

At  his  return  he  walked  in  procession  witli 
the  same  yoting  men,  dressed  in  the  manner  of 
those  who  now  carry  the  branches.  These  are 
carried  in  honour  oi  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  on 
account  of  the  story  before  related  ;  or  raUier 
because  they  returned  at  the  time  of  gathering 
ripe  fruits.  The  Deipnophortf,  women  who 
carry  the  provisions,  bear  a  part  in  tlie  solem- 
nity, and  have  a  share  in  the  sacrifice,  to  re- 
(>re8ent  the  mothers  of  those  upon  whom  the 
ots  fell,  who  brooeht  their  chilarcn  provisions 
^r  .the  voyage.  Fables  and  tales  are  the  chiet 
disofturse,  because  the  women  then  told  thcwf 
chifiren  stories  to  comfort  them  and  keep  up 
their  spirits.  These  particulars  are  taken  rrom 
the  History  of  Demon.  There  was  a  place 
consecrated,  and  a  temple  erected  to  Theseus 
and  those  families  which  would  have  been  lia 
ble  to  the  tribute,  in  case  it  had  continued, 
were  obhged  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  temple  for  sac- 
rifices. These  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Phytalids.  Theseus  doing  them  that 
honour  in  recompense  of  their  hospitality. 

After  the  deatn  of  JEgeus,  he  undertook  and 
effected  a  prodigious  work.  He  settled  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  in  Athens,  and  made 
them  one  people  in  one  city,  who  before  were 
scattered  up  and  down,  and  could  with  cifli* 
culty  be  assembled  on  any  pressing  occasion  foi 
the  pabUc  good.  Nay,  often  such  differcncer 
had  happened  between  them,  as  ended  in 
bloodshed.  The  method  he  took  was  to  appl^ 
to  them,  in  particular  by  their  tribes  and  fanu 
lies.  Private  persons  and  the  poor  easily  lis 
tened  to  his  summons.  To  the  rich  and  grear 
he  represented  the  advantage  of  a  government 
without  a  king,  where  the  chief  power  should 
be  in  the  people,  while  he  himself  only  desired 
to  oomraand  in  war,  and  to  be  the  guardian  ct 
the  laws ;  in  all  the  rest,  every  one  would  bo 
upon  an  equal  footing.  Part  of  them  hearkened 
to  his  perauasions ;  and  others  fearing  his  pow 
er,  which  was  alroad  v  very  great,  as  well  as  hit 
enterprising  spirit,  chose  rather  to  be  persus 
ded,  than  to  be  forced  to  submit.  Dissolving 
therefore,  the  corporations,  the  councils,  an^ 
OMrts  In  each  particular  town,  he  built  one 
conomon  Pnrtaneom  and  court-hail,  where  it 
stands  to  this  day.  The  citadel,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, and  the  city,  or  the  old  and  new 
town,  he  united  imder  the  common  name  of 
Athena,  and  faistituted  the  Fanathenea  aa  a 
common  sacrifice.*    Ho  appointed  also  ths 

*  The  Athcaaa  were  celebrnted  before,  in  honour  of 
the  Koddem  Minerva;  but  as  that  wasaftast  peculiar 
to  (Aedty  of  Athens,  Theseus  enlaigad  it,  aad  mads 
itconmoatoaUtheinbabilants  of  Attica;  aadtheve- 
fore  it  was  called  Panafhenssa.  There  were  the  great 
er  and  thelev  Fanathenea.  The  lew  were  kapt  an 
nuaHj  and  thefreaAer  e*ery  fifth  year.  In  (ha  la(f«? 
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Metascia,  or  Feast  of  BCigntioii^*  and  fixed  it 
to  the  nxteenth  of  Jul^,  and  to  it  atill  contin- 
oea.  GiTing  up  the  kmgly  power,  aa  he  bad 
promiaed,  m  settled  the  commonwealth  under 
the  auapicea  of  the  gods  ;  for  be  consulted  the 
Oracle  at  Delphi  concerning  his  new  govern- 
ment,  and  reoeiTed  this  answer  : 

From  lUml  tUau  thj  honovr,  TheMOs,  tprinp  { 
By  JoT«  beloved,  (he  nre  rapremc  of  kings. 
8ee  rwiag  townS|  lee wide-extended  ttsin;. 
On  thee  dependent.  Mk  their  future  ftie^  f 
Hence,  henee  with  Mr!  Thy  flnonrM  bark  dmll  ride 
Safe  oW  the  saifee  of  (he  faaqr  tide.t 

With  this  agrees  the  SibyPs  prophecy,  which, 
we  are  told,  she  detivered  long  alter,  concern- 
ing Athens: 

TheUaddarsMy  be dIppM,  bat Mrsr  dnnraM. 

Desiring  yet  farther  to  enlarge  the  city,  he 
tnrited  all  strangers  to  ecpial  privilegea  in  it : 
and  the  words  still  in  use^  ^Come  hither,  all  ye 
people,"  are  said  to  be  the  beginning  ora  pro- 
clamation, which  Theseos  ordered  to  be  nude 
when  he  composed  the  commonwealth,  as  it 
were,  of  all  nations.  Tet  he  left  it  not  in  the 
confuaion  and  disorder  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
confluence  and  strange  mixture  of  people  ;  but 
distinguished  them  into  noblemen,  husband- 
men, and  mechanics.  The  nobility  were  to 
have  the  care  of  religion,  to  supply  the  city 
with  magistrates,  to  explain  the  laws,  and  to 
mterpret  whatever  related  io  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  As  to  the  rest,  he  balanced  the  citi- 
zens against  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible ; 
the  nobles  excelling  in  dignity,  the  husband- 
men in  usefulness,  and  the  artificers  in  num- 
ber. It  appears  from  Ajistotle,  that  Theseus 
waa  the  first  who  inclined  to  a  democracy,  and 
gave  up  the  repl  power ;  and  Homer  also 
seems  to  bear,  witness  to  the  same  in  his  cata- 
logue of  ships,  where  he  gives  the  name  of 
People  to  the  Athenians  only.  To  his  money 
he  gave  the  impression  of  an  ox,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  Marathonian  bull,  or  because  of 
Minos's  general  Taurus,  or  because  he  would 
encourage  the  citizens  in  agriculture.  Hence 
came  the  expression  of  s  tMng  being  worth  ten 
oi  an  hundred  oxen.  Having  also  made  a  se- 
cure acquisition  of  the  countiy  about  Megara 
to  the  territonr  of  Athens,  he  set  up  the  fkmed 
pillar  in  the  Isthmus,  |  and  inscribed  it  with 

***?/  ^^T^**  "*  pnaeeaion  the  myiterioua  peplvm  or 
Teil  of  Muem,  on  which  were  embroidered  the  Tie- 
toryof  thegodt  over  thegients,  and  the  most  remark- 
able aekieTemeaU  of  their  heroee. 

*In  BkcaMry  of  their  quilting  the  borovahs,  and 
Bnitin|ltinaBecity.        ^         »  "■    ' 

On  ail  oocanon  he  UkewiM  fautituted,  or  at  leart 
restored,  the  &mous  Isthmian  games,  in  honour  of 
Neptune.  AA  these  were  chiefly  dcshfned  to  drawn 
VMcourse  of  strangers;  and  asa  ftrUier  eneourace- 
mcnt  Ibr  (hem  to  eome  and  settle  in  Athens,  he  mto 
them  the  pmilMCS  of  natires. 

t  la  the  origibal  it  is,  «8de,  h*ke  a  bladdar,  ke,« 
When  Sylla  had  taken  Athens,  and  exercised  all  man- 
ner of  cruelties  there,  some  Athenians  went  to  Delphi, 
to  mquire  of  the  oracle,  whether  the  last  hour  of  their 
«ly  was  come  >  and  the  priestew  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  made  aa»wer,  t«  ttf  to»  mxe*  ixo-t^,  That 
mftuAMMfslotte  Madder  now  has  an  end:  plamlv 
referring  to  the  old  prophecy  here  delivered. 

I  This  pUlar  was  erected  by  the  common  consent  of 
Che  lonians  and  Peloponnesians,  to  put  an  end  to  the  d  is- 
Mtes about  thetr  boundaries;  audit  oontinued  to  the 


two  verses  to  distinguish  the  boundariea.  THt 
on  the  east  side  nn  thus  : 

This  is  not  Pelopoaaesus,  bat  loniat 

and  that  on  the  west,  wis 

This  fa  Pdopooassos,  act  Ionia. 


He  likewise  mstitntad  games  in  imitation  oi 
Hercules,  being  ambitious,  that  as  the  Greeks, 
in  pursuance  of  that  hero's  appointment,  cele- 
brated the  Olympic  games  in  noaour  of  Jupi- 
ter, so  they  ahould  celebrate  the  Isthmian  in 
honour  of  Neptune  :  for  the  rites  perfonned 
there  before,  m  memory  of  Melicertes,  were 
observed  in  the  niffht,  and  had  more  the  air  of 
mysteries,  than  of  a  public  spectacle  and  as- 
sembly. But  some  say  the  Isthmian  games 
were  dedicated  to  Sciron,  Theseus  inclining  to 
expiate  his  untiiifely  fate,  bt  reason'of  their 
bemg  so  nearly  related ',  Tot  Sciron  was  the  son 
of  Canethus  and  Henioche,  the  daughter  of 
Pittheus.  Others  will  have  it,  that  Sinnis  was 
theu*  son,  and  that  to  him,  and  not  to  Sciron, 
the  games  were  dedicated.  He  made  an 
agreement  too  with  the  Corinthians,  thst  they 
should  give  the  place  of  honour  to  the  Athe- 
nians who  came  to  the  Isthmian  games,  as  fkt 
as  the  ground  could  be  covered  vrith  the  sail 
of  the  public  ship  that  brought  them,  when 
stretched  to  its  full  extent.  This  particular  we 
learn  from  Hellanicus  and  Andron  of  Hali- 


Philochorus  and  some  others  relate,  that  he 
sailed  in  company  with  Hercules,  into  the  Eux- 
ine  sea,  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Amazons,* 
and  that  he  received  Antiopef  as  the  reward 
of  his  valour  :  but  the  greater  number,  among 
whom  are  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  and  Hero- 
dorus.  tell  us,  that  Theseus  made  that  voyage, 
with  his  own  fleet  only,  some  time  after  Her- 
cules, and  took  that  Amazon  captive,  which  is 
indeed  the  more  probable  aocount  j  for  we  do 
not  read  that  any  other  of  his  fellow  warriors 
made  any  Amazon  prisoner.  But  Bion  says, 
ho  took  and  carried  her  oflT  by  a  stratagem.  T\m 
Amazons,  being  naturally  lovers  of  men,  were 
so  far  fhnn  avoiding  Theseus,  when  he  touch- 
ed upon  their  coasts,  that  they  sent  him  pres- 
ents. Theseus  invited  Antiope,  who  brought 
them  into  his  ship,  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
aboard,  set  sail.  But  the  account  of  one  Men 
ecrates,  who  published  a  history  of  Nice,  in 
Bithynia.  is,  that  Theseus,  having  Antiope 
aboard  his  vessel,  remained  in  those  parU  some 
time  ;  and  that  he  was  attended  in  that  ezpedi 
tion  by  three  young  men  of  Athens,  who  were 
brothers.  Euneos,  Thoas,  and  Soloon.  The 
last  of  these,  unknown  to  the  rest,  fell  in  love 
widi  Antiope,  and  communicated  his  passion 
to  one  of  his  companions,  who  applied  to 
Antiope  about  the  affair.    She  firmly  rejected 

reign  of  Codms,  during  which  it  was  demolished  by 
the  HeraelidiB,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  territory  of  Megaia,  which  thereby  passed  ttcm 
die  Ionian!  to  the  Dorians.    Strabo  lib.  ix. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  febulous  than  the  whole  his. 
tory  of  the  Amaxons.  Strabo  obserres,  that  the  mos* 
credible  of  Alexander's  historians haTC  not  so  much  at 
mentioned  them :  and  indeed,  if  they  were  a  ScrthSaa 
nation,  how  came  (hey  all  to  bare  Greek  names? 

f  Justin  sap,  Hercules  gare  Hippolyte  to  Theseat 
and  kept  Antiope  fer  himself. 


THESEUS. 


lui  prsteoMAiifl,  but  treatad  him  with  ciTility, 
and  pnidentlT  concealed  the  matter  from  The- 
aeos.  Bat  aoloon.  m  deapairjleaped  into  a 
river  and  drownea  himaelf:  Theaeua,  then 
•enaible  of  the  canae,  and  the  joong  man's  pas- 
■on,  hunented  his  fate,  and,  m  hia  torrow,  re- 
OoUected  an  oracle  which  he  had  formerly  re- 
eeived  at  Delphi.  The  prieateaa  had  ordered, 
thdt  when,  in  lome  foreign  country,  he  should 
labour  under  the  greatest  affliction,  he  should 
build  a  city  there,  and  leave  some  of  his  fol* 
lowers  to  goyem  it.  Hence  he  called  the  city 
which  he  built  Pythopolis,  after  the  Pythian 
Grod,  and  the  neighbouring  riTer  Soloon,  in 
honour  of  the  young  man.  He  left  the  two 
surriving  brothers  to  govern  it,  and  give  it  laws; 
and  along  with  them  Hermus,  who  was  of  one 
of  the  b^  Amilies  in  Athens.  From  him  the 
inhabitants  of  Pythopolis  call  a  certain  place  in 
their  city  Hermes's  House,  [Hemiou  oiXeta], 
and  b^  misplacing  an  accent,  transfei  the  ho- 
nour from  the  hero  to  the  Groid  Mercury. 

Hence  the  war  vrith  the  Amazons  took  Its 
rise.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  no  slight 
womanish  enterprise;  for  they  could  not  have 
encamped  in  the  town,  or  joined  battle  on  the 
t  about  the  Pnyt*  and  the  Museum,!  or 
I  in  so  intrejnd  a  manner  upon  the  city  of 
Athens,  unless  they  had  first  reduced  the  coun- 
try about  it.  It  is  difficult*  indeed,  to  believe 
(though  Hellanicus  has  related  it)  that  they 
cross^  the  Cimmerian  Boaphorusupon  the  ice; 
b'Jt  that  they  encamped>aunoet  in  the  heart  of 
the  dty  is  confirmed  by  the  "names  of  places, 
and  by  the  tombs  of  thoie  that  fell. 

There  was  a  long  pauae  and  delay  before 
either  anny  would  begin  the  attack.  At  last, 
Theeeus,  by  the  direction  of  some  oracle,  o& 
fered  a  sscrifioe  to  Fear,|  and  after  that  im- 
mediately engaged.  The  battle  was  fouffht 
in  the  month  Boedromion,  [September]  the  day 
on  which  the  Athenians  still  celebrate  the 
feast  called  Boedromia.  Clidemns,  who  is  wil- 
ling to  be  very  particuUu-,  writes,  that  the  left 
wing  of  the  Amazons  moved  towards  what  b 
now  called  the  Amazonium}  and  that  the  right 
extended  as  far  as  the  Pnyz,  near  Chrvsa:  that 
the  Athenians  first  engaged  with  the  left  wing 
of  the  Amaxons,  falling  upon  them  from  the 
Museum;  and  that  the  tombs  of  those  that  fell 
in  the  battle  are  in  the  street  which  leads  to 
the  gate  called  Pinuca,  which  is  by  the  monu- 
ment erected  in  honour  of  Chalcodon,  where 
the  Atheniana  were  routed  by  the  Amazons, 
and  Bed  as  far  as  the  Temple  of  the  Furies: 
bat  that  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians,  which 
chargod  from  the  Palladium,  Ardettus,  and 
Lyceum,  drove  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  to 
tbor  camp,  and  slew  many  of  them:  That  after 
Ibor  months  a  P^ee  was  concluded  by  means 
of  Hippolyte;  ror  so  this  author  colls  the  Ama- 
lOQ  that  attended  virith  Theseus,  not  Antiopc. 

«The  Fnjx  ynt  a  pbcc  (near  the  citadel)  where 
dw  people  of  Athens  lued  to  SMemble.  and  where  the 
•catonipoke  to  them«  shout  nnblie  anin. 
^  tThemvfeum  wae  upon  a  httle  hill  over  ^aiut  the 
citade),  and  probably  so  called  IWvi  a  temple  of  the 
Mueeathere.  *^ 

^Theheatheaa  oonaidered  notoiuy  the  paiaiont,  bat 
Cf en  diliempera,  atomi0|  and  tempeata,  as  dirinit'es, 
•  and  worshipped  then,  that  they  mieht  do  their  no 
Wna 


But  some  sav  this  hetelna  fell  flghtiag  hy 
Theseus's  side,  bemg  pionced  mlth  a  dart  Vf 
Molpadia,  and  that  a  pillar,  by  the  Temple  ol 
the  Olympiai:  earth,*  was  set  up  over  her  grave. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  in  the  account 
of  things  so  very  ancient,  history  should  be  thus 
uncertain,  aince  they  tell  us  that  some  Ama- 
xons, wounded  by  Antiope,  were  privately  sent 
to  Chalcis  to  be  cured,  and  that  some  wert 
buried  there,  at  a  place  now  called  Amaaouom. 
But  that  the  war  was  ended  bv  a  league,  we  may 
assuredly  gather  from  a  place  called  Her- 
comoaium,  near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  where 
it  was  sworn  to,  as  well  as  from  an  ancient 
sacrifice,  which  is  offered  to  the  Amazons  the 
day  before  the  feast  of  Theseus.  The  people 
of  Megara  too  ahew  a  place,  in  the  figure  of 
a  lozenge,  where  some  Amazons  were  buried 
aa  you  go  from  the  market-place  to  the  place 
called  Rhus.  Others  also  are  said  to  have 
died  by  Chcronea,  and  to  have  been  buried  by 
the  rivulet,  which,  it  seems,  waa  formerlv 
called  Thermodon,  but  nowH«non;  of  whieb 
I  have  given  a  further  account  in  the  life  o** 
Demostlwnes.  It  appears  likewise,  that  the 
Amazons  traversed  Thessaly,  not  without  op* 
poaition;  for  their  sepulchres  are  shewn  to  tins 
day,  between  Scotussiea  and  Cynoscephals. 

This  is  all  that  is  memorable  in  the  story  of 
the  Amazons;  for  as  to  what  the  author  of  the 
Theseis  rektes  of  the  Amazons  rising  to  take 
vengeance  for  Antiope,  when  Theseus  quitted 
her,  and  married  Phiedra,  and  of  their  being 
shun  by  Hercules,  it  haa  plainly  the  air  of  fable 
Indeed  he  married  Phsdra  after  the  death  of 
Antiope,  having  had  by  the  Amazon  a  son 
named  Hippolytus,!  or  according  to  Pindar, 
•Demophoon.  As  to  the  calamities  which  befe! 
Phtedn  and  Hippolytu^  since  the  historiani 
do  not  differ  from  what  the  writers  of  tragedy 
have  said  of  them,  we  may  look  upon  them  aa 
matters  offset. 

Some  other  marriages  of  Theseus  are  spoken 
of,  but  have  not  been  represented  on  the  stage, 
which  had  neither  aa  honourable  beginning, 

*By  thb  is  meant  the  moon,  so  called  (as  Flutareh 
supposes  m  his  Treatise  on  the  Cessation  of  Oradea) 
because  like  the  Genii  or  Demons,  she  is  neither  so 

Krlect  as  the  eods,  nor  so  imperfect  as  homaaktad. 
It  as  some  of  the  philosophers,  we  mean  the  Pjtha- 
gbrcansi  had  astronomy  enough  afterwards  to  con- 
clude that  the  sun  b  the  centre  of  this  system,  we  pre- 
sume it  might  occur  to  thinking  men  m  the  more  early 
ages,  that  the  moon  was  an  opaque,  and,  thersfere, 
probiably  a  terreae  bodr. 


f  Theseus  had  a  son,  by  the  Amazonian  Queen .  n 
Hippolytus,  having  soon  after  married  Fhsedra,  the 
sister  of  Deucalion,  the  son  and  successor  of  Min.'W,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons;  he  sent  Hippolytus  to  M 
brought  up  by  his  own  mother  JElhra,  queen  o£Trm- 
aene;  but  he  coming  afterwards  to  be  present  at  sane 
Athenian  games,  Flicdra  fell  in  lore  with  him,  and 
haTJag  solicited  him  in  vain  to  a  compbance,  in  a  fit 
of  resentment,  accused  him  to  Theseus  of  baring  mads 
an  attempt  upon  her  chastity.  The  ftble  tays,  thai 
Theseus  prayed  to  Neptune  to  punish  him  by  sosae 
riolent  death;  and  all  solemn  execrations,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  heathens,  certainly  taking  eflfee^ 
as  Hippolytus  was  riding  along  the  sea  shore.  Nep- 
tune sent  two  sea  calTes,  who  firightened  the  horsn, 
OTcrtumed  the  chariot,  and  lore  him  to  pieces.  The 
poets  add,  Uwt  thtf  lustful  queen  han^  herself  Ibi 

Erief;  but  as  for  Hippolytus,  Diana  bemg  taken  with 
is  chastity,  and  pityiiw  Jthe  sad  iat«  it  brought  apoa 
him,  prevailed  upon  jElsculapius  lo  restore  him  *« 
lile',  to  be  a  companion  of  her  dtrersioas 
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nor  a  happy  eoncluHon.  He.  is  also  nid  to 
oaTfi  fon^jbly  carried  off  Anaxo  ofTrtBKene, 
and  having  slain  Sinnis  and  Cercyon,  to  have 
committed  rap6e  upon  their  daaghters:  to  have 
married  Periboea,  the  mother  of  Ajjuc,  too,  and 
Pherobcea,  and  lope  the  daughter  of  Iphiclea. 
Besides,  they  chaige  him  with  being  enamoured 
of  '^le,  the  daughter  of  Psnopeus,  (as  above 
related)  and,  for  her,  leaving  Ariadne,  con> 
trary  to  the  rules  of  both  justice  and  honour; 
but  above  all,  with  the  rape  of  Helen,  which 
involved  Attica  in  war,  and  ended  in  his  ban- 
ishment and  death,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
more  at  large  by  and  by 

Though  there  were  many  expeditions  under- 
taken by  the  heroes  of  those  times,  Herodorus 
thinks  that  Theseus  was  not  concerned  in  any 
)f  them,  except  in  assisting  the  Lapithie  sgainst 
tho  CenUurs.  Others  write,  that  he  attended 
Jason  to  Colchos,  and  Meleager  in  killing  the 
boar;  and  tliat  hence  came  the  proverb,  '<  No- 
thing without  Theseus."  It  is  allowed,  however, 
that  Theseus,  without  any  assistance,  did  him- 
self perform  many  great  exploits;  and  that  the 
extraordinary  instances  of  his  valour  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  saying,  ^  This  man  is  another 
Hercules."  Theseus  waa  likewise  assisting  to 
Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies  of  those  that 
fell  before  Thebes,  not  by  defeating  the  The- 
bans  in  battle,  as  £uripidc»  has  it  in  his  tragedy, 
but  by  persuading  them  to  a  truce;  for  so  most 
writers  agree:  and  Philochorus  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  was  the  first  truce  ever  known  for 
burying  the  dead.  But  Hercules  was,  in- 
deed, the  first  who  gave  up  their  dead  to  the 
enemy,  as  we  have  shewn  in  his  life.  The 
burying  place  of  the  common  soldiers  is  to  be 
leen  at  Eleuthere,  and  of  the  officers  at 
£leusis;  in  which  particular  Theseus  gratified 
Adrastus.  JEschylus,  in  whose  tragedy  of  the 
Eleusinians,  Theseus  is  introduced  relating  the 
matter  as  above,  contradicts  what  Euripides 
has  delivered  in  his  Suppliants. 

The  friendship  between  Theseus  and  Piritho- 
us  ia  said  to  have  commenced  on  this  occasion : 
Theseus  being  much  celebrated  for  his  strength 
and  valour,  Pirithous  was  desirous  to  prove  it, 
and  therefore  drove  away  his  oxen  from  Mar- 
athon. When  he  heard  that  Theseus  pursued 
him  in  arms,  he  did  not  fly,  but  turned  back  to 
meet  him.  But,  as  soon  as  they  beheld  one 
another,  each  was  so  struck  with  admiration  of 
the  other's  person  and  courage,  that  they  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  fighting;  and  Pirithous 
first  giving  Theseus  his  hand,  bade  him  be  judce 
in  this  cause  himself,  and  he  would  willingly 
abide  by  his  sentence.  Theseus,  in  his  turn, 
left  the  cause  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  be 
his  friend  and  fellow  warrior.  They  then  con- 
firmed their  friendship  with  an  oath.  Pirithous 
afterwards  marrying  Dcidamia,**  entreated 
Theseus  to  visit  his  countrv,  and  lo  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  lApithe.f  He  had  also 
invited  the  Centaurs  to  the  entertainment. 
These,  in  their  cups  behaving  with  insolence 

*AI]  other  writers  call  her  Hippodamia,  except 
Propertias,  ytho  calls  her  Ischomacba.  She  was  the 
dhUKhter  of  Adrastus. 

t  Homer  calls  the  Lapithse  heroes.  The  Centaurs 
are  feigned  to  have  beeo  half  man  half  horse,  either 
from  their  brutality,  or  because  (if  not  the  inventors 
of  horsemanship,  yet)  they  generally  appeared  on 
barsrbank. 


and  indecency,  and  not  even  reftaming  from 
the  women,  the  Lapiths  rose  up  in  their  d«' 
fence,  killed  some  of  the  Centaurs  upon  tho 
spot,  and  soon  after  beating  them  in  a  set  bat' 
tie,  drove  them  out  of  the  country  with  the 
assistance  of  Theseus.  Herodorus  relates  tlM 
matter  differently.  He  says  that,  boatililies 
being  already  begun.  Theseus  came  in  aid  to 
the  Lapithe,  and  tnen  had  the  first  sight  of 
Hercules,  having  made  it  his  business  to  find 
him  out  at  Trachin,  where  he  reposed  himself 
after  all  his  wandering  and  labours;  and  that 
this  interview  passed  in  marks  of  great  respect, 
civility,  and  mutual  compliments.  But  are  are 
rather  to  follow  tiiose  historians  who  write, 
that  they  had  very  frequent  interviews;  and 
that  by  means  of  Theseus,  Hercules  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  having 
first  obtained  lustration,  as  he  desired,  on  ac- 
count of  several  involuntary  pollutions. 

Theseus  was  now  fifty  years  old,  according 
to  Hellanicus,  when  he  was  concerned  in  the 
rape  of  Helen,*  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity.  Some  writers  thinking  this 
one  of  the  heaviest  charges  against  him,  endea- 
voured to  correct  it,  by  saying  it  was  not  The- 
seus that  carried  off  Helen,  but  Idas  and 
Lynceus,.  who  committed  her  to  his  care,  and 
that  therefore  he  refused  to  give  her  up,  when 
demanded  by  Castor  and  Pollux;  or  rather  that 
she  was  delivered  to  him  by  Tyndarus  himself, 
to  keep  her  from  £narsphorus,the  son  of  Hip- 
pocoon,  who  endeavoured  to  possess  himselt 
by  violence  of  Helen,  who  waa  yet  but  a  child . 
But  what  authors  generally  agree  in  as  moat 
probable  is  as  follows:  The  two  friends  went 
together  to  Sparta,  and  having  seen  the  girl 
dancing  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Ortliia,  carried 
her  off,  ai^  fied.  The  pursuers  that  were  sen  t 
after  them  following  no  farther  than  Tegea^ 
they  thought  themselves  secure,  and  having  tra- 
versed Peloponnesus,  they  entered  into  an 
agreement,  that  he  who  ahould  gain  Helen 
by  lot  should  have  her  to  wife,  but  be  obligoo 
to  assist  in  procuring  a  wife  for  the  other.  In 
consequence  of  these  terms,  the  lots  being 
cast,  she  fell  to  Theseus,  who  received  the 
virgin,  and  conveyed  her,  as  she  was  not  }'et 
marriageable,  to  Aphidnc.  Here  he  placed 
his  mother  with  her,  and  committed  them  to 
the  care  of  his  friend  Aphidnus,  charging  him 
to  keep  them  in  the  utmost  secrecy  and  safety ; 
whilst,  to  pay  his  debt  of  service  to  Pirithous, 
he  himself  travelled  with  him  into  Epirus,  with 
a  view  to  the  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of 
the  Molossians.  This  prince  named  his  wife 
Proserpine,t  his  daughter  Core,  and  his  dov 
Cerberus:  witli  this  dog  he  commanded  aU 
his  daughters' suitors  to  fight,  promising  her  tt> 
him  that  should  overcome  him.  But  under 
standing  that  Pirithous  came  not  with  an^inten 

*  This  princess  was  the  reputed  daughter  of  Jubi- 
ter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  INrndarus,  king  of  (E^alia, 
in  Pelononnesus;  and  though  then  bat  nine  years  old, 
was  reckoned  the  cr^atest  beauty  in  the  world. 

t  Proserpine  and  Core  was  the  same  person,  d^Tjrh 
ter  to  Aidcneusj  whose  wife  was  named  Ceres,  nn 
tarch  himself  tells  us  so  in  his  morals,  where  he  cdds 
thatW  Proserpine's  meant  the  Moon,  whom  Pluto,  c 
the  Giod  of  Darknew  sometiiiies  earriei  off.  Indeed, 
Core  signifies  nothiuK  more,  than  yotmg  tocman  or 
d4xughter;  and  they  mjght  fay  a  iaughier  of  Epirus,  is 
we  say  a  daughter  (>/'Franee,  M-o/Spain. 
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oon  to  oourt  hw  aaug(titer,  but  to  cany  he '  off 
by  force,  ho  wized  both  him  and  hw  friend, 
destroyed  Pirithotu  immediately  by  means  of 
bla  dog,  and  shut  up  Theaeiu  in  close  prison. 
Meantime  Menestheus,  the  son  of  Peteos, 
grandson  of  Omeus,  and  great  grandson  of 
Erectheus,  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  mankind 
that  undertook  to  be  a  demagogue,  and  by  his 
eloquence  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  ^ple. 
f  (e  endeavoured  also  to  exasperate  and  inspire 
the  nobility  with  sedition,  who  had  but  ill  borne 
with  Theseus  for  some  time;  reflecting  that  he 
had  deprived  every  person  of  family  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  command,  and  shut  them  up  to- 
gether in  one  city,  where  he  used  them  as  his 
subjects  and  slaves.  Among  the  common  peo- 
ple lie  sowed  disturbance  by  telling  them,  that 
*  though  they  pleased  themselves  with  the  dream 
of  liberty,  in  fact  they  were  robbed  of  their 
^country  and  religion  j   and  instead  of  many 
good  and  native  kings,  were  lorded  over  by 
one  man,  who  was  a  new  comer  and  a  stran- 
ger. Whilst  he  was  thus  busily  employed,  the 
war  declared  by  the  Tyndaridas  greatly  helped 
forward  the  sedition.    Some  say  plainly,  they 
were  invited  by  Menestheos  to  invade  the 
country.   At  first  they  proceeded  not  in  a  hos- 
tile manner,  only  demanding  their  sister:  but 
the  Athenians  answering,  that  they  neither 
had  her  among  them,  nor  knew  where  she  was 
lefl,  thev  began  their  warlike  operations.  Aca- 
demus,  however,  finding  it  out  by  some  means 
or  other,  told  them  she  was  concealed  at 
Aphidns.    Hence,  not  only  the  Tyndaridc 
treated  him  honourably  in  his  life  time,  but  the 
Lacedsmonians,  who,  in  afler  times,  often 
made  inroads  into  AtUca,  and  laid  waste  all  the 
country  besides,  spared  the  Academy  for  his 
sake.    But  Dicxarchus  says,  that  Echedemus 
and  Marathus,  two  Arcaduans,  being  allies  to 
the  Tyndarids  in  that  war,  the  place  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Academy,  was  first 
called  Echedemia,  from  one  of  them  j  and  that 
from  the  other  the  district  of  Marathon  had 
Its  name,  because  he  freely  offered  himself,  in 
pursuance  of  some  oracle  to  be  sacrific^  at 
the  head  of  the  army.   To  Aphidnc  then  tbey 
came,  where  thev  beat  the  enemy  in  a  set  bat- 
tle, and  then  took  the  citv,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.    There,  they  tell  us,  Alycus,  the  son 
of  Sciron,  was  slain,  fighting  for  Castor  and 
Pollux;  and  that  a  certain  place,  within  the 
territories  of  Megan,  is  called  Alycus,  from 
Jua  being  buried  there :  and  Hereas  writes,  that 
Alycus  received  his  death  from  Theseus's  own 
hand.  These  verses  also  are  alleged  as  a  proof 
in  point: 

For  bright'hsir'd  Helen  he  wm  ilaiii 
By  Thesectt,  on  Aphidna'i  plain. 

Bnt  it  is  not  probable  that  Aphidno  would  have 
been  taken  and  his  mother  made  prisoner,  had 
Theseus  been  present. 

Aphidne,  however,  was  taken,  and  Athens 
in  danger.  Menestheus  took  this  opportunity 
lo  persuade  the  people  to  admit  the  Tyndarids 
into  the  city,  ana  to  treatthem  hospitably,  since 
they  only  levied  war  against  Theseus,  who  be- 
gan with  violence  first,  but  that  they  were 
benefactors  and  deliverers  to  the  rest  of  the 
Atbeniaaa.  Their  behaviour  also  confirmed 
«hat  was  said;  for,  though  conquerors,  they 


desired  nothing  but  to  be  admitted  to  the  mys- 
teries, to  which  thiy  had  no  less  claim  than 
Hercules,*  since  they  were  equally  allied  to 
the  city.  This  request  was  easily  granted  them, 
and  they  were  adopted  by  Aphidnus,  as  Her- 
cules was  by  Pylius.  They  had  also  divine 
honours  paid  them^  with  the  title  of  Anakes, 
which  was  given  them,  either  on  account  of  the 
truce  lanoche']  which  they  made,  or  because 
of  their  great  care  that  no  one  should  be  in- 
jured, though  there  were  so  many  troops  in  the 
city;  for  the  phrase  a9iakQ»  echtm  signifies  to 
keep  or  take  care  of  any  thing;  and  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  kings  are  called  Anaktes. 
Some  again  say,  they  were  called  Anakes,  be- 
cause of  the  appearance  of  their  stars;  for  the 
Athenians  use  the  words  anckaa  and  cndca' 
then,  instead  of  ann  and  anothcn,  that  is, 
above  or  on  high. 

We  are  told  that  JEthra,  the  mother  of  The- 
seus, who  was  now  a  prisoner,  was  carjried  to 
Lacedxmon,  and  from  thence  with,  Helen,  to 
Troy;  and  that  Homer  confirms  it  when,  speak 
ing  of  those  that  waited  upon  Helen,  he  men 
tions 


-The  beanieoBs  Clymenei 


•     And  £thra  born  of  Pitthcua, 

Others  reject  this  verse  as  none  of  Homer's, 
tm  they  do  also  tho  story  of  Munychus,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  secret  com- 
merce between  Demophoon  and  Laudice,  and 
brought  up  by  JS^thra  at  Troy.  But  later,  in 
the  thirteenth  book  of  his  History  of  Attica,  ' 
gives  an  account  of  iEthra  different  from  all 
Uie  rest.  He  was  informed,  it  seems,  that  aller 
tiie  battle  in  which  Alexander  or  Paris  was 
routed  by  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  in  Thessaly . 
near  the  river  Sperchius,  Hector  took  and 
plundered  the  city  of  Tnezene,  and  carried  off 
^thra,  who  had  been  left  there.  But  this  v 
highly  improbable. 

It  happened  that  Hercules,  in  passing  through 
the  country  of  the  Molossians,  was  entertained 
by  Aidoneus  the  king,  who  accidentally  made 
mention  of  the  bold  attempts  of  Theseus  and 
Pirithous,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
punished  them  when  discovered.  Hercules 
was  much  disturbed  to  hear  of  the  inglorious 
death  of  tlie  one,  and  the  danger  of  the  other. 
As  to  Pirithous,  he  thought  it  in  vain  to  expos- 
tulate about  him;  but  he  begged  to  have  The- 
seus released,  and  Aidoneus  granted  it.  The- 
seus, thus  set  at  liberty,  returned  to  Athens, 
where  his  party  was  not  yet  entirely  suppress- 
ed: and  whatever  temples  and  groves  the  city 
had  assigned  him,  he  consecrated  them  all,  but 
four,  to  Hercules,  and  called  them,  (as  Philo- 
chorus  relates)  instead  of  Thesea,'  Heraclea. 
But  desiring  to  preside  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  direct  it  as  before,  he  found  himself  encom- 
passed with  faction  and  sedition ;  for  those  that 
were  his  enemies  before  his  departure,  had  now 
added  to  their  hatred  a  contempt  of  his  author- 
ity; and  he  beheld  the  people  so  generally 
corrupted,  tliat  they  wanted  to  be  flattered  into 
their  duty,  instead  of  silently  executing   his 

*  Fsr  Caitor  and  Pollux,  like  him,  irere  aons  of  Ju 
piter,  from  -whom  tlie  Atheniana  loo  prelea^ed  lo  de- 
rive weir  origin.  Itwai  necesaary,  howerer.  'Sal  they 
should  be  naturalized  before  they  were  adm'  ^  to  th« 
mvBterief,  and  accordingly  they  were  natr  iir^d  b 
aooplion. 


IS 


PLUfARCU'S  LIVES. 


When  he  attempted  to  reduce 
tbem  by  force,  he  wae  overpowered  by  the 
preT»Ience  of  faction; and,  in  the  end,  finding 
iiis  afiain  desperate,  he  privately  lent  hie  chil- 
dren into  fiuMBa,  to  Elephenor,  the  ton  of 
Chalcodon ;  and  himaeU;  having  uttered  lolenui 
esecrations  againat  the  Athenians  at  Gaisetttts, 
where  there  is  atill  a  place  thence  called  Ara- 
Iwion,  sailed  to  Scyros.*  He  imagined  that 
Ihere  he  should  find  hospitable  treatment,  as  he 
nad  a  paternal  estate  m  that  island.  Lvco- 
medea  was  then  king  of  the  Seyrians.  To  him, 
therefore,  he  applied,  and  desired  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  his  lands,  as  intending  to  settle 
there.  Some  say,  he  asked  assistance  of  him 
against  the  Athenians.  But  Lycomedes,  either 
jealous  of  the  glory  of  Theseus,  or  willing  to 
oblige  Menestmus,  having  led  him  to  the  mgh* 
est  clifi  of  the  country,  on  pretence  of  showing 
him  from  thence  his  lands,  threw  him  down 
headlong  from  the  rocks,  and  killed  him.  Oth- 
ers say  he  fell  off  himself,  missing  his  step, 
when  he  took  a  walk  according  to  his  custom, 
after  supper.  At  that  time  his  £$ath  was  disre- 
garded, and  Menostheus  quietly  possessed  the 
kingdom  of  Athens,  while  the  sons  of  Theseus 
attended  Elephenor,  as  private  persons  to  the 
Trojan  war.  But  Menestheus  dying  in  the 
same  exp^tion,  they  returned  and  recovered 
the  kingdom.  In  succeeding  ages  the  Athenians 
honoured  Theseus  as  a  demi-god,  induced  to  it 
as  woll  by  other  reasons,  as  because,  when 
they  were  fighting  the  Medes  at  Marathon,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  army  thought  they  saw 
the  apparition  ofTheseus  completely  armed  and 
bearing  down  before  them  upon  the  barbarians. 
After  the  Median  war,  when  Phadon  was 
arcbon,t  the  Athenians  consulting  the  Oracle 
of  Apollo  were  ordered  by  the  priestess  to  take 
on  the  bones  of  Theseus,  and  lay  tbem  in  an 
Wtaourable  pkce  at  Athens,  where  they  were 


to  be  kept  with  the  greatest  care.  But  it  wet 
difficult  to  take  them  up.  or  even  to  find  out 
the  grave,  on  account  of  tne  savage  and  inhoe* 
pitable  disposition  of  the  barbarians  who  dwelt 
ro  ficyros.  Nevertheless,  Cimon  having  taken 
the  island  (as  is  related  in  his  Ldfe,)  and  being 
very  desirous  to  find  out  the  place  where  llie* 
sens  was  buried,  by  chance  saw  an  eagle,  on  a 
certain  eminence,  breaking  the  ground  (as  they 
tell  us)  and  scratching  it  up  with  her  talons 
This  he  considered  as  a  divine  direction,  and, 
digging  there,  found  the  coffin  of  a  man  of  es 
ttaordmary  size,  with  a  lance  of  brass  and  a 
sword  lying  by  it.  When  these  remains  were 
brought  to  Athens  in  Cimon's  gallev,  the 
Athenians  received  them  with  splendid  pro- 
cessions and  sacrifices,  and  were  as  much  trans- 
ported as  if  Theseus  himself  had  returned  to 
the  city.  He  lies  interred  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  near  the  Oymnasium:  and  his  oratory'is 
a  place  of  refuge  for  servants  and  all  persons 
of  mean  condition,  who  fly  from  men  in  poweE« 
as  Theseus,  while  he  lived,  was  a  humane  and 
benevolent  natron,  who  graciously  received  the 
petitions  or  the  poor.  The  chief  sacrifice  is 
offered  to  him  on  the  eighth  of  October,  the 
day  on  which  he  returned  with  the  young  men 
fVom  Crete.  They  sacrifice  to  him  Ukewise  on 
each  eighth  day  of  the  other  months,  either 
because  he  first  arrived  ftom  Tnexene  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  as  Diodorus  the  geographer  re- 
lates; or  else  thinking  this  number,  above  all 
others,  to  be  most  proper  to  him,  because  he 
was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Neptune  3  the  solemn 
feasts  of  Neptune  being  observed  on  the  eighUi 
day  of  eveiy  month.  For  the  number  eight,  ai 
the  first  cube  of  an  even  number,  and  the  double 
of  the  first  square,  properly  represents  die  firm 
ness  and  immoveable  power  of  this  god,  who 
thence  has  the  names  of  Asphalius  ami  (xaieo 
chus 


ROMULUS. 


pROM  whom,  and  for  what  cause,  the  city  of 
Rome  obtained  that  name,  whose  glory  has 
diffused  itself  over  the  world,  historians  are 

*  The  nngrftteful  AtheniaDS  were  in  procen  of  time 
Bade  to  sensible  of  the  effects  of  his  curse,  that  to  ap- 
pease his  ghost,  they  appointed  solemn  saermces  and 
dhnne  honour*  to  be  paid  to  him. 

t  Codrus,  the  serentcenth  king  of  Athens,  eotempo- 
ra^  with  Saul,  detoted  himself  to  death  for  the  sake  of 
his  country,  in  the  year  before  Christ  1068;  haring 
learned  that  the  Oracle  had  ^mised  iu  enemies,  the 
Dorians  and  the  HeraelidB,  rictonr,  if  they  did  not  kill 
the  Unf  of  the  Athenians.  Hu  subjects,  on  thu  account. 
eoBceiTcd  such  reneration  for  him,  that  they  esteemed 
none  worthy  to  bear  the  royal  title  after  him,  and  there 
fore  committed  the  management  of  the  state  to  electire 
magistrates,  to  whom  they  gare  the  title  of  arcfaons, 
and  ehote  Medon,the  eldest  son  of  Codrus,  to  tliis  new 
dijgnity.  Thus  ended  the  legal  succession  and  title  of 
kmg  of  Athens,  after  it  had  continued  without  any 
interreption  487  years,  Itom  Ceerops  to  CodVus.  The 
archon  acted  wiU)  sorerein  authority,  but  was  ac- 
countable to  the  people  tnieneTer  it  was  required. 
There  were  lhir*r«n  perpetual  archons  in  the  space 
of  935  yean.  Aftrr  the  death  of  Alcmcon,  who  was 
tke  last  of  them,  this  charge  was  conlimed  to  the  per- 


not  agreed.*  Some  say  the  Pelasgi,  after  they 
had  overrun  great  part  of  the  globe,  and  con- 
quered many  nations,  settled  Uiere,  and  gave 
tlieir  city  the  name  of  Rome,t  on  account  of 
their  strength  in  war   Others  tell  us,  that  when 

soc  elected  for  ten  years  only  $  but  always  in  the  tuuf 
jkmily,  till  the  death  of  Eryxias,  or,  according  io 
others,  of  Tlesias.  the  serenth  and  last  deceniiinl  ar^on. 
For  the  fiunily  01  Codrus  or  of  the  Medontidae,  ending 
in  him,  the  Athenians  created  annual  archous,  and,  in- 
stead of  one,  theT  appointed  nine  erery  year.  See  a 
forther  account  of  the  archons  in  the  Notes  on  the  Lift 
of  Solon. 

*  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  or^in  of  imperial 
Rome,  %nd  indeed  of  most  cities  and  nations,  that  aic 
of  any  considerable  antiquity.  That  of  Rome  miglil 
be  the  more  uncertain,  because  its  first  inhabitants,  be* 
ing  a  collection  of  mean  persons,  fugitiTes,  and  out- 
laws, from  other  nations,  could  not  be  suppMcd  tc 
leare  histories  behind  them.  Livy,  howcTer,  and  must 
of  the  Latin  historians,  agree  that  Rome  was  built  by 
Romulus,  and  both  the  city  and  people  named  aftei 
him:  while  the  ranity  of  the  Greek  wi iters  tiants  ti 
ascribe  almost  erery  Uiiag,  and  Rome  among  the  "ml 
to  a  Grecian  original. 

t  re^i;,  RcmOf  signifies  •frenciA. 
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Tnj  was  taken,  wwie  of  the  Trojana  haTing 
«Raped  and  gained  their  ahipa,  put  to  na,  and 
being  dhTen  bj  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of 
TvBcany,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  river  Ti- 
ber :  that  here  their  wives  being  much  fatigued, 
■lid  no  loDger  able  to  bear  the  hardships  of  the 

Sone  of  them,  superior  to  the  rest  in  birth 
prudence,  named  Roma,  proposed  that 
they  should  bum  the  fleet :  that  this  being  ef- 
fiscted,  the  men  at  first  were  much  exasper- 
ated, but  afterwards,  through  necessity,  fixed 
their  seat  on  the  Palatine  lull,  and  in  a  short 
time  things  succeeded  beyond  their  expecta- 
tion :  for  the  country  was  good,*  and  the  peo- 
ple hospitable  *  that  therefore,  besides  other 
nonours  paid  to  Roma,  they  call^  their  city, 
as  she  was  the  cause  of  its  being  built,  after 
her  name.  Hence  too,  we  are  imbrmed,  the 
custom  arose  for  the  women  to  salute  their  re- 
latiotts  and  husbands  with  a  kiss,  because  those 
women,  when  they  had  burned  the  ships,  used 
such  kind  of  endearments  to  appeaie  the  re- 
sentment of  their  husbands. 

Among  the  various  accounts  of  historians  it 
is  said  that  Roma  was  the  daughter  of  Italus 
ind  Lencaria  3  or  else  the  daughter  of  Tele- 
pbus  the  son  of  Hercules,  and  married  to 
JEneas  3  or  that  she  watf  the  daughter  of  As- 
canius,t  the  son  of  iElneas  3  and  gave  name  to 
the  city  3  or  that  Romanus,  the  son  of  Ulyases 
and  Circe,  built  its  o'  Ronius,  the  son  of 
JEmathion,  whom  Diomedes  tent  from  Troy  3 
or  else  Romus,  king  of  the  Latins,  after  he 
had  expelled  the  Tuscans,  who  passed  origin- 
ally from  Theaaaly  into  Lydia,  and  from  JLydia 
into  Italy.  '  Even  thev,  who  with  the  greatest 
probability,  declare  that  the  city  had  its  name 
from  Romulus,  do  not  agree  about  his  extrac- 
tion :  for  some  say  he  was  ion  of  .^neas 
and  Dexithea,  the  daughter  of  Phorbus,  and 
was  brought  an  infant  into  Italy  with  his  bro- 
ther Remus,  that  all  the  other  vessels  were 
lost  by  the  violence  of  the  flood,  except  that  in 
which  the  children  were,  which  driving  gently 
ashore  where  the  bank  was  level,  they  were 
saved  beyond  expectation,  and  the  place  from 
them  was  called  Rome.  Some  will  have  it, 
that  Roma,  daughter  of  that  Trojan  woman 
who  was  married  to  Latinus,  the  son  of  Tele- 
machus,  was  mother  to  Romulus.  Others  say 
that  ^-"wHft  the  daughter  of  Mneu  and  LavI- 
nia,  had  him  by  Mars  :  and  others  again  give 
an  account  of  his  birth,  which  is  entirely  fabu- 
lous. There  appeared,  it  seems,  to  Tarchetius, 
sing  of  the  Aibans,  who  was  the  most  wicked 
and  most  cruel  of  men,  a  sujpematural  vision  in 
his  own  house,  the  figure  ot  Priapus  rising  out 
of  the  chinmey-hearth,  and  staying  there  many 
da}*s.  The  goddess  Tethys  had  an  orac?e  in 
Taacany,twhich  being  consulted,  gave  this  an- 
swer to  Tarchetius,  That  it  was  necessary 

*  Wkatrrer  ioirable  things  Nature  hat  acaiiend 
(Ugalty  in  other  countries  were  formerly  found  in  Ita- 
Ij^y  «s  ia  their  origmal  scminuy.  But  were  has  been 
•0  little  encoorafement  giTcn  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
■oil  in  the  time  of  th«  pontifi,  that  it  is  now  eompirsr 
Ihpely  barren. 

j*Ot  i*  ArxMvis,  TS  Aivf*v  [^y^Tip*  sc.]  Ktyttrt 

The  fcirmer  Eng;Iish  translation,  and  the  Frendi,  in 
ftitnbcc  are  erroneous. 

}Tbere  wasnooradeof  Tethys.  bat  of  Themis  there 
wm*  Thsaais  was  the  same  with  Carmanta.  the  mother 

c 


some  prgin  diould  accept  Of  the  embraoee  of 
the  phantom,  the  fruit  whereof  would  be  a  son, 
eminent  for  valour,  good  fortune,  and  strength 
of  body.  Hereupon  Tarchetius  ac<juainted  one 
of  his  daughters  with  the  prediction,  and  or* 
dered  her  to  entertain  the  apparition  3  but  dK 
declining  it,  sent  her  maid.  When  Tarchetim 
came  to  know  it,  he  was  highly  offended,  and 
confined  them  both,  intending  to  put  them  Ic 
death.  But  Yesta  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  forbad  him  to  kill  them  3  but  ordered  that 
the  voung  women  should  weave  a  certain  web 
in  their  fetters,  and  when  that  was  done,  be 
given  in  marriage.  They  weaved,  therefore,  in 
the  day  time  3  but  others,  by  Tarchetius's  or- 
der, unraveU^  it  in  the  night.  The  woman 
having  twins  by  this  commence,  Tarchetius 
delivered  them  to  one  Teratius,  with  orders  to 
destroy  them.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  exposed 
them  by  a  river  aide,  where  a  she-wolf  came 
and  gave  them  suck,  and  various  sorts  of  birds 
brought  food  and  fed  the  infants,  till  at  last  a 
herdonan,  who  beheld  these  wondesful  things, 
ventured  to  approach  and  take  up  the  children. 
Thus  secured  from  danger,  they  grew  up,  and 
then  attacked  Tarchetius,  and  overcame  him. 
This  is  the  account  Promathion  gives  in  his 
history  of  Italy. 

But  the  principal  parts  of  that  account,  which 
deserve  the  most  credit,  and  have  the  most 
vouchers,  were  first  published  among  the 
Greeks  by  Diocles  the  Peparethian,  whom 
Fabius  Pictor  commonly  follows  3  and  thoogli 
there  are  different  relations  of  the  matter,  yet 
to  dispatch  it  in  a  few  words,  the  stoiy  is  this- 
The  kings  of  Alba*  descending  lineally  from 
JEneas,  the  succession  fell  to  two  brotnen^ 
Numitor  and  Amulius.  The  latter  divided  the 
^hole  inherifnnce  into  two  parts,  setting  the 
treasures  brought  from  Troy  against  the  king 
dom  3  and  Numitor  made  choice  of  the  kingdom. 
Amulius  then  having  the  treasures,  and  conse* 
quently  being  more  powerful  than  Numitoi, 
eaailv  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  too ; 
and  iearing  the  daughter  of  Numitor  might  have 
children,  he  appointed  her  priestess  of  Testa, 
in  which  capacity  she  was  always  to  live  un- 
married, and  a  virgin.  Some  say  her  name 
was  Ilia,  some  Rhea,  and  others  Sylvia.  But 
she  was  soon  discovered  to  be  with  child,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  vestals.  Antho,  the 
king's  daughter,  by  much  entreaty,  prevailed 
with  her  father  that  she  should  not  be  capitally 
punished.  She  was  confined,  however,  and 
excluded  from  society,  lest  she  should'  be  de- 
livered without  Amulius's  knowleike.  When 
her  time  was  completed,  she  was  delivered  oi 
two  sons  of  uncommon  size  and  beauty  3  where- 
upon Amulius,  still  more  alarmed,  oxdered  one 
of  his  servants  to  destroy  them.  Some  say  the 
name  of  this  servant  was  Faustulus  :  others 
that  that  was  Uie  name  of  a  person  that  took 

of  Evander,  which  last  name  she  had,  becanae  At  de 
tirered  her  oracles,  in  earwiiiu,  in  rtne*' 

*  From  .£neas  down  to  Nwnitor  and  Amnlins,  than 
were  thirteen  kincs  of  the  same  race,  but  we  searet 
know  any  thing  of  them,  except  their  names,  and  the 
years  of  their  respectire  reigns.  AmiUfus,  the  last  oi 
them,  who  surpassed  hb  brother  in  conr^  and  oa- 
derstanding,  drove  him  from  the  throne,  and,  to  se 
cure  it  for  himself,  murdered  JEgutus,  Nnmitor'b 
only  son,  and  consecrated  his  danghter  Rhea  f^vhia, 
to  ttie  worship  of  Y  asta. 
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tfiem  ap.  PamuAt  to  hit  orden,  he  put  the 
children  into  a  small  trough  or  crame,  and  went 
iown  towutla  the  rWer,  with  a  design  to  cast 
them  in  3  but  seeing  it  Tery  roogh,  and  nmning 
with  a  stronff  current,  he  was  afraid  to  ap- 
pio«ch  it.  He  therefore  laid  them  down  near 
Che  bank,  and  departed.  The  flood  increamng 
oontinaally,  set  tne  trough  afloat,  and  carried 
H  gently  down  to  a  pleasant  place  now  called 
Cermanum,  but  formerly  (as  it  should  seem) 
Germanum,  denoting  that  the  brothers  arrived 
there. 

Near  this  place  was  a  wild  fig-tree,  which 
they  called  Kuminalis,  either  on  account  of 
Romulus,  as  is  generally  supposed,  or  because 
the  cattle  there  ruminated,  or  chewed  the  cud, 
during  the  noontide,  in  the  shade ;  or  rather 
because  of  the  suckling  of  the  children  there  3 
for  the  ancient  Latins  called  the  breast  rumo, 
and  the  goddess  who  presides  over  the  nursery 
Rumilia,*  whose  rites  they  celebrate  without 
wine,  and  only  with  libations  of  milk.  The  in- 
fants, as  the  story  goes,  lying  there,  were  suckled 
by  a  she-wolf,  and  fed  and  taken  care  of  by  a 
woodpecker.  These  animals  are  sacred  to 
Mars  3  and  the  woodpecker  is  held  in  great 
honour  and  veneration  by  the  Latins*  Such 
wonderful  events  contribntod  not  a  little  to  gain 
credit  to  the  mother's  report,  that  she  had  the 
children  by  Mars  3  though  in  this  they  toll  us 
she  was  herself  deceived,  having  suffered  vio- 
lence from  Amulius,  who  came  to  her,  and  lay 
with  her  in  armour.  Some  say,  the  ambi^ty 
of  the  nurse's  name  gave  occasuNi  to  the  fable  3 
for  the  Latins  call  not  only  she  wolves  but 
prostitutes  hipm ;  and  such  was  Acca  Laren- 
tia,  the  wife  of  Faustulns,  the  foster-father  of 
the  children.  To  her  also  the  Romans  offer 
sacrifice,  and  the  priest  of  Mars  honours  her 
with  libations  in  the  month  of  April  when  they 
celebrate  her  feast  Larentialia. 

They  worship  also  another  Larentia  on  the 
following  account.  The  keeper  of  the  temple 
<^  Hercules,  having,  it  seems,  little  else  to  do, 
proposed  to  play  a  game  at  dice  vrith  the  god, 
on  condition  that,  if  he  won  he  should  have 
something  valuable  of  that  deity  3  but  if  he  lost, 
he  should  provide  a  noble  entertainment  for 
him,  and  a  beautiful  woman  to  lie  with  him. 
Then  throwing  the  dice,  first  for  the  god,  and 
next  for  himself,  it  appeared  that  he  had  lost. 
Willing,  however,  to  stand  to  his  bargain,  and 
to  perform  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  he  pre- 
pared a  bupper,  and  engaging  for  the  purpose 
one  Larentia,  who  was  very  handsome,  but  as 
yet  little  known,  he  treated  her  in  t^e  temple, 
where  he  had  provided  a  bed  3  and  afler  supper, 
left  her  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  god.  It  is 
said,  that  the  deity  hdd  some  conversation  with 
her,  and  ordered  her  to  go  early  in  the  morning 
to  the  market  place,  salute  the  first  man  she 
should  meet,  and  make  him  her  friend.  The 
first  that  met  her  was  one  far  advanced  in 
rears,  and  in  opulent  circumstances,  Tarrutias 
by  name,  who  had  no  children,  and  never  had 
been  married.  This  man  took  Larentia  to  his 
bed,  and  loved  her  so  well,  that  at  his  death  he 
lefl  her  heir  to  his  whole  estate,  whioh  was 
▼ery  considerable  3  and  she  afterwards  be- 
^eathed  the  greatest  part  <^  it  by  will  to  the 

*Thc  BosBSDs  «8ll«r  that  goddcM,  not  Bnmilia,  but 


people.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  time  whea  watt 
was  in  high  reputation,  and  considered  as  tin 
favourite  of  a  god,  she  suddenly  disappeared 
about  the  place  where  the  former  Larentia  was 
laid.  It  is  now  called  Yelabrum,  becanae  tin 
river  often  overflowing,  they  passed  it  at  this 
place,  in  ferry-boats,  to  go  to  the  Forum.  Thii 
kind  of  passage  they  call  velatura.  Othen  de- 
rive the  name  from  vehmny  a  sail,  because  they 
who  have  the  exhibiting  of  the  public  ihowa, 
beginning  at  Yelabrum,  overshade  all  the  way 
that  leads  fVomthe  Forum  to  the  Hippodrome 
with  canvass,  for  a  sail  in  Latin  is  veivm.  On 
these  accounts  is  the  second  Larentia  so  much 
honored  among  the  Romans. 

In  the  mean  time,  Faustnlus,  Amulina^ 
herdsman,  brought  up  the  children  entirely  un- 
discovered 3  or  rather,  as  others  with  greater 
probability  assert,  Numitor  knew  it  from  the 
first,*  and  privately  supplied  the  necessaries 
for  their  maintenance.  It  is  also  said  that  they 
were  sent  to  Gabii,  and  there  instructed  in  let- 
ter*, and  other  branches  of  education  suitable 
to  tneir  birth  3  and  histonr  informs  us  that  they 
had  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  from 
the  teat  of  the  wild  animal  which  they  were 
seen  to  suck.  The  beauty  and  dignity  of  their 
persons,  even  in  their  childhood,  promised  a 
generous  disposition  3  and  as  they  grew  up, 
they  both  discovered  great  courage  and  brave- 
ry, vrith  an  inclination  to  hazardous  attempts, 
and  a  spirit  which  nothing  could  subdue.  But 
Romulus  seemed  more  to  cultivate  the  powers 
of  reason,  and  to  excel  in  political  knowledge  3 
whilst,  by  his  deportment  among  his  neighbourr 
in  the  employment  of  pasturage,  and  hunting, 
he  convinced  them  that  he  was  bom  to  com* 
mand  rather  than  to  obey.  To  their  equals 
and  inferiors  thev  behaved  very  courteously : 
but  they  despised  the  king's  bailifis  and  duet 
herdsmen,  as  not  superior  to  themselves  in 
courage,  though  the^  were  in  authority,  disre- 
garding at  once  thev  threats  and  their  anger. 
They  applied  themselves  to  generous  exercises 
and  pursuits,  looking  upon  idleness  and  inac- 
tivity as  illiberal  thi^,  but  on  hunting,  run- 
ning, banishing  or  apprehending  robbers,  and 
delivermg  such  as  were  oppressed  by  violence, 
as  the  employments  of  honour  and  virtue.  By 
these  things  they  gained  great  renown. 

A  dispute  arising  between  the  herdsmen  of 
Numitor  and  Amuhus,  and  the  former  having 
driven  aviray  some  cattle  belonging  to  the  latter 
Romulus  and  Remus  fell  upon  them,  put  them 
to  flight,  and  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  the 
booty.  At  this  conduct  Numitor  was  highly 
ofiended  3  but  they  little  regarded  his  resent- 
ment.  The  first  steps  they  took  on  this  occa- 
sion  were  to  collect,  and  receive  into  their  com- 
pany, persons  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  a  great 
number  of  slaves  3  a  measure  which  gave 
alarming  proofs  of  their  boM  and  seditious  in- 
clinations. It  happened,  that  when  Romulua 
was  employed  in  sacrificing  (for  to  that  and  di- 
vination he  was  much  inclined,)  Numitor^ 
herdsmen  met  with  Remus,  as  he  was  walking 

*  I^omitor  might  bufld  npoo  this  the  hopM  of  hit 
re-eatebluhnient ;  but  his  knowisg  tke  plyce  when  tli« 
chfldren  were  brought  up,  and  tttpplyiiig  them  witk 
necewariefi,  i$  quite  lacoouf tent  with  the  maimer  o 
their  diacoTcry  when  grown  up,  which  is  the  ntf^ 
sigreeable  part  of  the  story. 
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w itii  a  fmall  retinue,  and  tell  upon  him.  AAer 
•ome  blows  exchanged,  and  wounds  given  and 
received,  Numitor's  people  prevailed  and  took 
Remus  prisoner.  He  was  carried  before  No- 
mitor,  and  had  several  things  laid  to  his  charge, 
but  Numitor  did  not  choose  to  punish  him 
himself,  for  fear  of  his  brother's  resentment 
To  him,  therefore,  he  applied  for  justice,  which 
he  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  expect ; 
since,  though  brother  to  the  reigning  prince,  he 
had  been  injured  by  his  servants,  who  presumed 
Bpon  his  authority.  The  people  of  Alba,  more- 
over, expressing  ;heir  uneasmess,  and  thinning 
that  Numitor  wifiered  great  indignities,  Amuli- 
os  moved  with  their  complaints,  delivered  Re- 
mus to  him  to  be  treated  as  he  should  think 
proper.  When  the  youth  was  conducted  to  his 
house,  Numitor  was  greatly  struck  with  his  ap- 
nearance,  as  he  was  ver}  remarkable  for  size 
and  strength;  he  observed,  too,  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  looks,  which 
had  nothing  servile  in  them,  nor  were  altered 
with  the  sense  of  his  present  danger:  and  he 
was  informed  that  his  actions  and  whole  be- 
haviour were  suitable  to  what  he  saw.  But 
above  all,  some  divine  influence,  as  it  seems, 
directing  the  beginnings  of  the  great  events 
that  were  to  follow,  Numitor,  by  his  sagacity, 
or  by  a  fortunate  conjecture,  suspecting  the 
truth,  questioned  him  concerxiing  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  $  speaking  mildly  at  the  same 
time,  and  regarding  him  with  a  gracious  eye. 
He  boldly  answered,  ^  I  will  hide  nothing  from 
yon;  for  you  behave  in  a  more  princely  man- 
ner than  Amulius,  since  you  hear  and  examine 
before  you  punish:  but  he  has  delivered  us  up 
without  inquiring  into  the  matter.  I  have  a 
twin-brother,  and  heretofore  we  believed  our- 
selves the  sons  of  Faustulus  and  Liarentia, 
servants  to  the  king.  But  since  we  were  ac- 
eosed  before  you,  ami  so  pursued  by  slander  as 
to  be  in  danger  of  our  lives,  we  hear  nobler 
things  concerning  our  birth.  Whether  they 
are  true,  the  present  crisis  will  shew.*  Our 
birth  is  said  to  have  been  secret ;  our  support 
in  our  infancy  miraculous.  We  were  exposed 
to  birds  and  virild  beasts,  and  by  them  nourish- 
ed;  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  fed  by  the  at- 
tentions of  a  woodpecker  as  we  lay  in  a  trough 
by  the  great  river.  The  trough  is  wtill  pre- 
served, bound  about  with  brass  bands,  and  in- 
scribed with  letters  partly  faded;  which  may 
prove,  perhaps,  hereiuler  very  useful  tokens  to 
our  parents,  woen  we  are  destroyed."  Numi- 
tor hearing  this,  and  comparing  Uie  time  with 
the  young  man's  looks,  was  confirmed  in  the 
pleasing  hope  he  had  conceived,  and  he  con- 
sidered how  he  might  consult  his  daughter 
about  this  affair;  for  she  was  still  kept  in  close 
eustody. 

Meanwhile  Faustulus,  having  heaid  that 
Remus  was  taken  and  delivered  up  to  punish- 
nent,  desired  Romulus  to  assist  his  brother, 
iifinming  him  then  clearly  of  the  particulars 
•f  his  birth;  for  before  he  had  only  given  dark 
hints  about  it,  and  signifif^d  just  so  much  as 
might  take  off  the  attention  of  his  wards  from 
evezy  thing  that  was  mean  He  himself  took 
the  trougl^  and  in  all  the  tumult  of  concern 

*  For  if  they  wvn  true,  (he  god  who  ntiraculoiuly 
Bfolceted  (hem  in  their  iii&iiey>  would  dehrcr  Roam 
Ma  hi*  present  danger 


and  fear  carried  it  to  Numitor.  BSs  disorder 
raised  some  suspicion  in  the  king's  guards  at 
the  gate,  and  tiiat  disorder  increasing  while 
they  looked  earnestly  upon  him,  and  perplexed 
him  with  their  questions,  he  was  discovered  to 
have  a  trough  under  his  cloak.  There  happen- 
ed to  be  among  them  one  of  those  iffho  had  it 
in  charge  to  tltfow  the  children  into  the  river, 
and  who  was  concerned  in  the  exposing  of  them. 
This  man,  seeing  the  trough,  and  knowing  it 
by  its  m4ke  and  inscription,  rightly  guessed  the 
business :  and  thinking  it  an  affiur  not  to  be 
neglected,  immediately  acquainted  the  king 
with  it,  and  put  him  upon  inquiring  into  it. 
In  these  great  und  pressing  difficulties,  Faus- 
tulus did  not  preserve  entirely  his  prefence  of 
mind,  nor  vet  fully  discover  the  matter.  He 
acknowleoged  that  the  children  were  saved, 
indeed,  but  said  that  they  kept  cattle  at  a  great 
distance  from  Alba  s  and  that  he  was  carrying 
the  trough  to  Ilia,  who  had  often  desired  to 
see  it,  that  she  mignt  entertain  the  better  hopes 
that  her  children  were  alive.  Whatever  per- 
sons perplexed  and  actuated  with  fear  or  anger 
used  to  suffer,  Amulius  then  suffered;  for  in  his 
hurry,  he  sent  an  honest  man,  a  friend  of  Nu 
mitor's,  to  inquire  of  him  whether  he  had  any 
account  that  the  children  were  alive.  When 
the  man  was  come,  and  saw  Remus  almost  in 
the  embraces  of  Numitor,  he  endeavoured  to 
confirm  him  in  the  persuasion  that  the  youth 
was  really  his  grandson ;  begging  him  at  the 
same  time,  immediately  to  take  the  best  meas- 
ures that  could  be  thought  of,  and  offering  his 
best  assistance  to  support  their  party.  The 
occasion  admitted  of  no  dehiy,if  they  had  been 
inclined  to  it  3  for  Romulus  was  now  at  hand, 
and  a  good  number  of  the  citixens  were  now 
gathered  about  him,  either  out  of  hatred  or  fear 
of  Amulius.  He  brought  also  a  oonaidetable 
force  with  him,  divided  into  companies  of  a 
hundred  men  each,  headed  by  an  officer  who 
bore  a  handful  of  grass  and  shrubs  upon  a  pole. 
These  the  Latins  call  MtnipuUj  and  hence  it 
is,  that,  to  this  day,  soldiers  of  the  same  com- 
pany are  called  Manipulares.  Remus,  then, 
having  gained  those  within,  and  Romafais  as- 
saulting the  palace  without,  the  tyrant  knew 
not  what  to  do,  or  whom  he  should  consult,  but 
amidst  his  doubts  and  perplexity,  was  taken  and 
slain  These  particnluv,  though  mostly  related 
by  Fabius,  and  Diocles  ths  Peparethian,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  wrote  abc  ut 
the  founding  of  Rome,  are  yet  suspected  by 
some  as  fabulous  and  groundless.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  should  aot  be  so  incredulous,  when 
we  see  what  extraordinary  events  Fortune  pro- 
duces: nor,  when  we  consider  what  height  of 
greatness  Kome  attained  to,  can  we  thmk  it 
could  ever  have  been  effected  without  some 
sapematural  assistance  at  first,  and  an  origin 
more  than  human. 

Amulius  being  dead,  and  the  troubles  oon- 
posed,  the  two  brothers  were  not  willing  to  live 
m  Alba,  without  governing  there ;  nor  yet  to 
take  the  government  upon  them  during  their 
grandfather's  life.  Having,  therefore^  invested 
him  vrith  it,  and  paid  due  honours  to  their 
mother,  they  determmed  to  dwell  in  a  city  of 
their  own,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  build  one 
in  the  place  where  they  had  their  first  nourish- 
Tlus  seems,  at  ^east,  to  be  the  mut 
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phnnble  Toaaon  of  their  quitting  Alba;  and  I  and  kill  their  own  k^nd;  and,  aa  dS^^fiu 
Mifaape,  too.  it  was  necewary,  as  a  great  haa  it, 

somber  of  aUtes  and  fugitives  was  coDected  ^^^^  bird  is  citm,  that  Vkm  Urds  dwvm ' 
About  them,  either  to  see  their  aflairs  entirely 
rained,  if  these  should  disperse,  or  with  them 
to  seek  another  habitation}  for  that  the  people 
of  Alba  refused  to  permit  the  fugitives  to  mix 
with  them,  or  to  receive  them  as  citiiens,  suf- 
ficiently appears  from  the  rape  of  the  women, 
which  was  not  undertaken  out  of  a  licentious 
humour,  but  deliberately,  and  through  necessi- 
ty, from  the  want  of  wives;  since,  after  they 
Mixed  them,  they  treated  them  very  honoura- 


bly. 

As  soon  as  the  foundation  of  the  ci^  vras 
laid,  they  opened  a  place  of  refuge  for  fugitives, 
which  they  caHed  the  Temple  of  the  AsyliBan 
God.*  Here  they  received  all  that  came,  and 
wduld  neither  deliver  up  the  slave  to  his  mas- 
ter, the  debtor  to  his  creditor,  nor  the  mur- 
derer to  the  magistrate ;  declaring  that  they 
were  directed  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  pre- 
serve the  asylum  from  all  violation.  Thus  the 
city  was  soon  peopled  ;t  for  it  is  said,  that  the 
houses  at  lirst  did  not  exceed  a  thousand.  But 
of  that  hereafter. 

While  they  were  intent  upon  building,  a  dis- 
pute soon  arose  about  the  place.    Romulus 
having  built  a  square,  which  be  called  Rome, 
would  have  the  city  there;  but  Remus  marked 
out  a  more  secure  situation  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  which,  from  him,  vras  called  Remonium,| 
but  now  has  the  name  of  Rignarium.    The  dis- 
pute was  referred  to  the  decision  of  augury; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  sat  down  in  the  open 
air,  when  Remus,  as  they  tell  us,  saw  six  vul- 
tures, and  Romulus  twice  as  many.    Some 
say,  Remns's  account  of  the  number  he  had 
seen  was  true,  and  that  of  Romulus  not  so  ; 
but  when  Remus  came  up  to  him,  he  did  real- 
ly see  twelve.    Hence  the  Romans,  in  their 
mvination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  chiefly  regard 
the  vulture :  thouffh  Herodorus  of  Pontus  re- 
lates, Uiat  Herddes  used  to  rejoice  when  a 
vulture  appeared  to  him  when  he  wbb  going 
upon  any  great  action.    This  was,  probably, 
Deoause  it  is  a  creature  the  least  mischievous 
of  any,  pernicious  neither  to  corn,  plants,  nor 
cattle.    It  only  feeds  upon  dead  carcases;  but 
neither  aills  nor  preys  uiion  any  thing  that  has 
life.    As  for  birds,  it  does  not  touch  them 
even  when  dead,  because  they  are  of  its  own 
nature ;  while  eagles,  owls,  and  hawks  tear 


*  It  i«  not  certain,  who  thia  Ood  of  lUfugc  wai. 
DHmyain*  of  HalicarnaMiu  tells  us,  Ihst,  in  Iim  time. 
Ike  pnce  where  the  Mylum  had  been,  m»  conwcralea 
«o  Japiter.  Romuliu  did  not  si  firit  reeetTe  the  fugi- 
tire*  and  outlaws  within  the  walb.  bnt  allowed  them 
the  hill  Batumius,  afterwards  csUm  Capitolinas,  for 
their  habitation. 

t  Most  of  the  Trojans,  of  whom  there  still  remained 


Besides,  otho*  birds  are  frequently  aeap,  and 
may  be  found  at  any  time ;  but  a  vulture  im  an 
uncommon  sight,  and  we  have  seldoia  met  with 
any  of  their  young;  so  that  the  larity  of  them 
has  occasioned  an  absurd  opinion  in  some, 
that  they  come  to  is  from  other  ooontries;  and 
soothsayers  judge  evenr  unusual  appeanuoce 
to  be  preternatural,  and  the  effoct.of  a  divine 
power. 
When  Remus  knew  that  he  was  unposed 


upon,  he  was  highly  incensed,  and  as  Romulus 
was  opening  a  ditch  ruund  the  place  where  the 
walls  were  to  be  built,  he  ridiculed  some  parts 
of  the  work,  and  obstrocted  others.  At  last, 
as  he  presumed  to  leap  over  it,  some  s?v  he 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Romulus  ;•  others  by  ituX 
of  Celer,  one  of  his  companions.  Faustu.ub 
also  fell  in  the  scuflie;and  Plistinus,  who,  be- 
ing brother  to  Faustulus,  is  said  to  have  assist 
ed  in  bringing  Romulus  up.  Celer  fled  into 
Tuscany;  and  from  him  such  as  are  swift  oi 
foot,  or  expeditious  in  business,  are  by  the 
Romans  called  eOeres.  Thus,  when  Quintus 
Metellus,  within  a  few  days  after  his  father's 
death,  provided  a  show  of  ffladiators,  the  people 
admiring  his  quick  dispatph,  gave  him  the  name 
of  Celer. 

Romulus  buried  his  brother  Remus,  togethei 
with  his  fbsterfathers,  in  Remonia,  and  then 
built  his  city,  having  sent  for  persons  from 
Hetruria,t  who,  (as  is  usual  in  sacred  mys 
teries)  according  to  stated  ceremonies  and 
written  rules,  were  to  order  and  direct  how 
every  thing  was  to  be  done.  First,  a  circulsr 
ditch  was  dug  about  what  is  now  called  ths 
Comitium,  or  Hall  of  Justice,  and  the  first  fruitt 
of  every  thing  that  is  reckoiled  either  good  by 
use,  or  necessary  by  nature,  were  cast  into  it , 
and  then  each  bringing  a  small  quantity  of  the 
earth  of  the  country  from  whence  he  came,threw 
it  in  promiscuously.^    This  diich  had  the  name 


*  The  two  brothers  firr*  differed  about  the  p^cc 
where  their  new  city  was  to  be  built,  and  referriog 
the  matter  to  their  grand&ther,  he  adTiaed  them  to 
In  this  augury  lUtmolns 


builders,  being 

better  than  two  Actions. 


Mrlan 

bilants  of  Pallantium  and  Satunua,  two  snail  towns. 

t  We  find  no  mention  eitlier  of  Remoainm  or  Rir- 
Barium  in  any  other  writer.  An  anonymous  MS.  reads 
Remoria :  and  Festus  teQs  us  (De  Ling.  Latin,  hb.  ii.) 
the  summit  of  Mount  ATcntine  was  railed  Remuria, 
from  the  time  Remus  resolved  to  build  the  city  there. 
Bot  Dionysiaa  of  Halicamaasus  speaks  of  Mount  Area- 
tme  and  Remuria  as  two  different  places ;  and  Stepha- 
nos win  haTe  Remuria  to  have  bean  a  city  in  the 
aeigkboarhood  of  Room 


w^*„..  .„—  .->. At  last,  Remus,  in  contempt, 

leaped  over  the  work,  and  said,  "Just  so  will  the  ene- 
my leap  oter  it !»»  whereupon  Celer gare  him  a  deadly 
blow,  and  answered,  "  In  this  manner  will  our  citizesi 
repube  thecilemy."  Some  say,  that  Romulus  wa^tso 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  that  he  would  hitm 
laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  if  he  had  not  b<iiB 

t  The  Hetrurians.  or  Tuscans,  had,  as  Festus  W 
forms  us,  a  sort  of  ntual,  wherein  were  contained  ijbi 
ceremonies  that  were  to  l>e  obserred  in  buitting  cilitt 


families  in  Augustus's  time,  chose  to  follow  tht  I  temples,  altars,  walls,  and  gates.  They  were  insU 
of  RomuJus  and  Remus^  as  did  abo  the  inha-  •     "  ' "-  *-  '^ '' 


in  ai]gui7  and  religious  rites  by  Tages,  who  is  said  to 
liave  been  tanght  by  Mercury.  ( 

t  Orid  does  not  say  it  was  a  handful  of  the  ee^A 
each  had  brought  out  of  his  own  country,  but  of  tb« 
earth  be  had  taken  from  his  neighlyottrs ;  which  ■« 
done  to  signify  that  Rome  would  soon  subdue  the  ne  |k 
bouring  nations.  But  Isidorus  (lib.  xxw.  cap.  il.)  i  »cl 
opinion,  that  by  throwing  the  fint  fruits  and  a  han  tU 
ofearth  into  the  trench,  tticy  admonish  the  heads  01  ns 
coloiw,  that  it  ought  to  be  their  chief  study  to  pro*  m 
for  their  fellow  citizens  aU  the  conveniences  of 


J 
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of  Mundiii,  the  Hune  with  that  of  the  uuTene. 
In  the  next  place,  they  marked  out  the  citj, 
like  a  circle,  roimd  this  centre 3  and  the  founder 
naTing  fitted  to  a  plough,  a  brazen  ploughshare, 
ind  yoked  a  bull  and  cow,  himself  drew  a  deep 
fiirxow  round  the  boundaries.  The  business  of 
those  that  followed  was  to  turn  all  the  clods 
raised  by  the  plough  inwards  to  the  city,  and 
not  to  suffer  any  to  remain  outwards.  This 
line  desribed  the  compass  of  the  city;  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  walls  is  a  space  called,  by 
contraction,  Pomeiium.  as  lyin^  behind  or 
beyond  the  wall.  Where  they  designed  to  have 
a  gate,  they  took  the  ploughshare  out  of  the 
grouniL  and  lifted  up  the  plough,  making  a 
break  tor  it.  Hence  they  look  upon  the  whole 
wall  as  sacred,  except  the  gate-ways.  If  they 
considered  the  gates  in  the  same  light  as  the 
rest,  it  would  be  deemed  unlawful  either  to  re- 
ceive the  necessaries  of  life  by  them,  or  td 
carry  out  through  them  what  is  unclean. 

The  day  on  which  they  began  to  build  the 
city  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  twenty- 
first  of  Aprilj  asid  is  celebrated  annuaUy  by 
the  Romans  as  the  birth-day  of  R^me.  At 
first,  we  are  told,  they  sacrificed  nothing  that 
had  life,  persuaded  that  they  ouAht  to  keep  the 
solemnity  sacred  to  the  birth  of  their  country 
pure,  and  without  bloodshed.  Nevertheless, 
before  the  city  was  built,  on  that  same  day, 
they  had  kept  a  pastoral  feast  called  Palilia.* 
At  present,  indeed,  there  is  very  little  analogy 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Grecian  months; 
yet  tne  day  on  which  Romidus  founded  the 
city,  is  strongly  affirmed  to  be  the  thirteenth  of 
the  month.  On  that  day,  too,  we  are  informed, 
there  was  a  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
attended  with  an  eclipse,  the  same  that  was 
observed,  by  Antimachus,  the  Teian  poet,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad. 

Yarro  the  philosopher,  who  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans was  most  skilled  in  history,  had  an  ac- 
quaintance named  Tarutius,  who,  beside  his 
knowledge  in  philosophy  and  the  mathematics, 
to  indulge  his  speculative  turn,  had  applied 
himself  to  astrology,  and  was  thought  to  oe  a 
peifect  master  of  it.  To  him  Yarro  proposed 
to  find  out  the  day  and  hour  of  Romulus's 
birth,  making  his  calculation  from  the  known 
events  of  his  life,  as  problems  in  geometry  are 
solved  by  the  analytic  method;  for  it  belongs 
to  the  same  science,  when  a  man's  nativity  is 
given,  to  predict  his  life,  and  when  his  life  is 
givett,  to  find  out  his  nativity.  Tarutius  com- 
fhied  with  the  request;  and  when  he  had  con- 
sidered the  disposition  and  actions  of  Romulus, 
how  long  he  lived,  and  in  what  manner  he  died, 
and  had  pat  all  these  things  together,  he  af^ 
finned,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  his 
conceikion  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  second 
Olympiad,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month 
Much  the  Egyptians  call  Choeac  [December], 

10  Migntsm  peace  and  union  amongtt  a  people  eo 
hifether  from  difirentparta  of  the  world,  snd  by  this 
telbrm  tbemaelTet  into  a  body  never  t6  be  diuolred. 

*  The  Pah'lia,  or  katt  of  Pale*,  u  aometimes  call- 
ed Parilla,  fixnn  the  Latin  wprd  parerej  to  bring fot " 
bccanae  prayers  were  then  ma«te  for  the  fruiliulD 
•rthe  sheep.  According  to  Chid,  (Fast  Ub.  iv.)  the 
eftepberds  then  made  a  great  feist  at  night,  and  con- 
dbdcd  the  whole  with  dancing  over  the  nre«  th^  had 
miufie  n  the  fieldi  with  heap*  of  itraw. 


at  the  third  hour,  when  the  son  was  totally 
eclipsed  jf  and  that  his  birth  was  on  the  twentv 
third  day  of  the  month  Thoth  [September], 
about  sunrise;  and  that  he  founded  Rome  on 
the  ninth  of  the  month  Pharmuthi  [April],  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  hourjf  for  it  ia 
supposed  that  the  fortunes  of  cities,  as  well  as 
men,  have  their  proper  periods  determined  by 
the  position  of  tne  stars  at  the  time  of  their 
nativity.  These,  and  the  like  relations,  may, 
perhaps,  rather  please  the  reader,  because  they 
are  curious,  than  diigust  him,  because  they  are 
fabulous. 

When  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  divided 
the  younger  part  of  the  inhabitants  into  bat- 
talions. £acn  corps  consisted  of  three  thoo- 
sand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,|  and  was 
caUed  a  legion,  because  the  mosfwarlike  per- 
sons were  selected.  The  rest  of  the  multitude 
he  called  The  People.  A  hundred  of  the  most 
considerable  citizens  he  took  for  his  council, 
with  the  title  of  Patrician8,§  and  the  whole 
body  was  called  the  Senate,  which  signifies  an 
Assembly  of  Old  ISien.  Its  members  were 
styled  Patricians  ;  because,  as  some  say,  they 
were  Jbthers  of  freebom  children;  or  rather, 
according  to  others,  because  they  themselves 
had  fathers  to  shew,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  many  of  the  rabble  that  first  flocked  to 
the  city.  Others  derive  the  title  from  Patro* 
ctTitum,  or  Patronage,  attributing  the  origin  of 
the  term  to  one  Patron,  who  came  over  with 
Evander,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  humanity 
and  care  of  the  distressed.  But  we  shall  be 
nearer  the  truth,  if  we  conclude  that  Romulus 
styled  them  Patricians,  as  expecting  these 
respectable  persons  would  watch  over  those  in 
humble  stations  with  a  paternal  care  and  re- 


There  was  no  total  ecltpee  of  the  ran  in  the  ftrtt 

^eir  of  the  Meond  Olympiad,  but  in  fiie  lecond  year  of 

.  «>,       ..  . ..  IfRomulue  waa  coDcciTed 


ecltpeec 
piad.bal 
that  Olympud  there  wm.  If  It 
in  the  year  last  named,  it  wiU  agree  with  the  c 
opinion,  that  he  wa*  eighteen  years  old  when  he  ibnnd- 
ed  Rome,  and  that  Rome  wai  founded  in  the  first  year 
of  tht  seventh  Olympiad. 

t  There  is  great  disagreement  amoos  historians  and 
chronologers,  as  to  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
Yarro  places  it  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad, 
75Q  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  Fabius  Pictor. 
who  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Roman  writers,  ana 
followed  by  the  learned  Usher,  places  it  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  Olympiad,  which,  according  to  that  pre- 
late, was  in  the  year  of  the  world  33SS,  and  748  be* 
fore  Chrut.  Bat  Dionysins  HaUcamassos,  Solinus, 
and  Eusebiui,  place  it  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventh 
Olympiad. 

{  Instead  of  this,  Dionysins  of  Halieamassns  tells 
as](lib.  iL  p.  76.)  the  whole  colonv  consisted  of  bat 
3300  men.  These  Romulus  dividea  into  three  equal 
parts,  which  he  called  tribes  or  thirds,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  commanded  by  its  prefect  or  tribune.  The 
tribes  are  dirided  into  ten  curie,  and  these  snbdi- 
rided  into  ten  decuric  The  number  of  houses,  or 
rather  huts,  which  was  but  a  thousand,  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  Dionvdus's  assertion.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable the  mean  rabble,  who  took  the  protection  of 
the  asylum,  and  who  might  be  very  numerous,  were 
not  reckoned  among  the  3900  first  colonists^  though 
they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  the  privileges  oi. 
citiiens. 

4  The  choice  of  these  hundred  persons  was  not 
made  by  the  king  himself:  each  tribe  chose  three  scna 
tors,  and  each  of  the  thirty  curisB  the  like  number, 
which  made  in  all  the  number  of  nmety-nine ;  so  thai 
Romulus  named  only  the  hundredth,  who  was  Hm 

httd,  or  prince  of  the  senate,  and  the  chief  | 

of  tne  city,  whca  the  king  wuia  tht  Aali, 
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gtrd;  and  teaching  the  commonalty  in  their 
turn  not  to  fear  or  enTj  the  power  of  their 
■nperion.  but  to  behave  to  them  with  We  and 
respect,  both  looking  upon  them  aa  fathers, 
and  honooring  them  with  that  name.    For  at 
this  very  time,  foreign  nations  call  the  Senators 
Lords,  but  the  Romans  themselves  call  them 
Conscript  Fathers,  a  style  of  greater  di^ty 
and  honour,  and  withu  much  less  invidious 
At  first,  indeed,  they  were  called  Fathers  onlyi 
but,  afterwards,  when  more  were  enrolled  in 
their  body.   Conscript  Fathers.     With  this 
venerable  title,  thence  distinguished  the  senate 
from  the  people.    He  likewise  made  another 
distinction  between  the  nobility  and  the  com- 
mons, calling  the  former  Patrons,*^  and  the 
others  clients;  which  was  the  source  of  mutual 
Kindness  and  many  good  offices  between  them. 
For  the  Patrons  were  to  those  they  had  taken 
imder  their  protection,  counsellors  and  advo- 
cates in  their  suits  at  law,  and  advisers  and 
assistants  on  all  occasions.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Clients,  failed  not  in  their  attentions, 
whether  they  were  to  be  shewn  in  deference 
and  respect,  or  in  providing  their  daughters 
portions,  or  in  satisfying  their  creditors,  if  their 
circumstances  happened  to  be  narrow.   No  law 
or  magistrate  obbged  the  Patron  to  be  evidence 
against  his  Client,  or  the  Client  against  his 
Patron.    But  in  anertimes,  though  the  other 
claims  continued  in  Aill  force,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  ungenerous  for  persons  of  condition  to 
take  money  of  those  below  them. 
^  In  the  fourth  month  after  the  building  of  the 
citYjt  as  Fabius  informs  us,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabme  women  was  put  in  execution.    Some 
say,  Romulus  himself,  who  was  naturally  war- 
like and  persuaded  by  certain  oracles  that  the 
Fates  had  decreed  Rome  to  obtain  her  great- 
ness by  military  achievements,  began  hostilities 
against  the  Sabines,  and  seized  only  thirty 
virgins,  being  more  desirous  of  war  than  of 
wives  for  his  people.    But  this  is  not  likely. 
For,  as  he  saw  his  city  soon  filled  with  inha- 
bitants, very  few  of  whom  were  married:  the 
greatest  part  consisted  of  a  mixed  labbie  of 
mean  and  obscure  persons,  to  whom  no  regard 
was  paid,  and  who  were  not  expecting  to  set- 
tle in  any  place  whatever,  the  enterprise  natur- 
ally took  that  turn;  and  he  Doped  that  from  this 
attempt,  though  not  a  just  one,  some  alliance 
and  union  with  the  Sabines  would  be  obtained, 
when  it  appeared  that  they  treated  the  women 
kindly.    In  order  to  dus,  he  first  gave  out  that 
he  had  found  the  altar  of  s  >me  god,  which 
had  been  covered  with  earth     This  deity  they 
called  Census,  meaning  either  the  God  of 


•  Thii  patronage  was  u  efieetnal  u  il.,  _™^- 
gaittity  or  alliance,  and  luid  ■  wonder fbl  eStet  towards 
nainUinine  union  among  the  people  for  the  space  of 
■n  hundred  and  twenty  yean,  during  which  tune  we 
And  no  diaeeniions  or  jealonsiei  between  the  patrons 
and  their  clients,  even  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
when  the  populace  fi^uenlly  mutinied  against  those 
who  were  most  powerful  in  the  city.  At  last,  the  great 
sedition  raised  by  Caius  Gracchus  broke  in  upon  that 
•- ihis 

lOUt- 

i  what- 


harmoDT.  Indeed,  a  client  who  was  wanting  in  I 
duly  to  his  mtron,  was  deemed  a  traitor  and  an  ov 
law,  and  liable  to  be  put  to  death  by  any  person  whs 


may  be  proper  to  obserre,  that  not  only  ple- 
beians chose  their  patrons,  but  in  time  cities  »»«l  «»«♦•■ 
puf  themselves  under  the  Uke  protection. 
1  Oellitts  S8vs,it  was  in  the  fourth  year. 


Counsel,  (for  with  them  the  word  eotuUiutn  hm 
that  signification,  and  their  chief  magiatraiet 
aflerwards  were  Consuls,  persons  who  wei«  to 
ecmwit  the  pubHc  good^  or  else  the  Equestrian 
Neptune;  for  the  altar  in  the  Circus  MaximusF 
is  not  visible  at  other  times,  but  during  the 
Circensian  gamea  it  is  uncovered.    Some  say 
it  vnM  proper  that  the  altar  of  that  god  ahould 
be  under  ground,  because  counsel  should  be  ac 
private  and  secret  as  possible.    Upon  this  dS»> 
covery,  Romulus,  by  proclamation,  appointed 
a  day  for  a  splendid  sacrifice,  with  public  games 
and  ahows.    Multitudes  assembled  at  the  time, 
and  he  himself  presided,  sitting  among  his  no- 
bles, clothed  in  purple.    As  a  signal  for  the 
assault,  he  was  to  rise,  gather  up  his  robe,  and 
fold  it  about  him.    Muiy  of  his  people  wore 
swords  that  day,  and  kept  their  eyes  upon  him, 
watching  for  the  signal,  which  was  no  sooner 
given  than  they  drew  them,  and  rushing  on  with 
a  shout,  seized  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines, 
but  quietly  sufiered  the  men  to  escape.    Some 
say  only  thirty  were  carried  off",  who  each  gave 
name  to  a  tribe;  but  Valerius  Antias  makes 
their  number  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  3 
and  according  to  Juba,t  there  were  aix  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  all  virgins.    This  was 
the  best  apology  for  Romulus;  for  they  had* 
taken  but  one  married  woman,  named  Her 
silia,  who  was  afterwards  chiefly  concerned  in 
reconciling  them;  and  her  they  took  by  mis- 
take, as  they  were  not  incited  to  this  violence 
\xy  lost  or  injustice,  but  by  their  desire  to  con 
cihate  and  unite  the  two  nations  in  the  strong 
est  ties.    Some  tell  usu  Hersilia  was  mamed 
to  HostiliuB,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
among  the  Romans;  others,  that  Romulus  him- 
self married  her,  and  had  two  children  by  her; 
a  daughter  named  Prima,  on  account  of  hec 
being  first  bom,  and  an  only  son,  whom  he 
call^  Aollius,  because  <^  the  great  concourse 
of  people  to  him,  but  a^  ages,  AbiUins. 
This  account  we  have  fin>m  Zenodotus  of 
Trcezene,  but  he  is  contradicted  in  it  by  manj 
other  historians. 

Among  those  that  commitied  this  rape,  wa 
are  told,  some  of  the  meaner  sort  happened 
to  be  carrying  off  a  viivin  of  oncommon  oeaa- 
ty  and  stature:  and  iRdien  some  of  superior 
rank  that  met  them  attempted  to  take  her  fVom 
them,  they  cried  out,  they  were  conducting  her 
to  Talasius,  a  young  man  of  excellent  charac- 
ter. When  they  heard  this,  they  applauded 
their  design;  and  some  even  turned  back 
and  accompanied  them  with  the  utmost  satin- 
faction,  all  the  way  <*inlaiming  Talasius. 
Hence  this  became  a  term  in  the  nuptial  songs 
of  the  Romans,  as  Hymenaus  is  in  those  of  tos 
Greeks;  for  Talasius  is  said  to  hare  been 
very  ha^py  in  marriage.  But  Sextius  Sylto, 
the  CaiUAginian,  a  man  beloved  both  by  the 
Muses  and  Graces,  told  me,  that  this  was  tkft 
word  which  Romidus  gave  as  a  signal  Ux  the 
rape.    All  of  them,  therefore,  as  they  ' 


*  That  is  to  say.  in  the  place  where  Ancus  Mar- 
tins  afterwards  bmlt  the  great  Circus  for  horse  and 
chariot  races. 

t  This  was  the  son  of  Juba,  king  of  Maurifania, 
who,  being  brought  Tcry  young  a  captive  to  Rom« 
was  instructed  in  the  Roman  and  Grecian  literature^ 
and  became  an  excellent  historian.  Cionysius  of  Hala 
has  followed  his  account. 
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If 


mtwyiag  off  toe  virguu,  cried  oat  TalMtos; 
and  thence  it  fltill  continues  the  cniiom  at 
marriagei.  Moat  writeni  however,  and  Juba^ 
im  particular,  are  of  o[Haion  that  it  ia  only  an 
incitement  to  good  hooaewifery  and  apinning, 
which  the  word  Takuia  aignifieaj  Italian  terms 
being  at  that  time  thus  mixed  with  Greek.* 
If  thw  be  right,  and  the  Homana  dad  then  uae 
the  word  Talatia  m  the  aane  senae  with  t|ie 
Gfoeka,  another  and  more  profaabb  reason  of 
the  custom  may  be  assigned.  For  when  the  Sa- 


faines,  after  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
reconciled,  conditions  were  obtained  for  the 
women,  that  they  ahooid  not  be  obligcMlby 
their  husbands  to  do  any  other  woik  beaidea 
spinning.  It  was  cnstTmarv  therefore,  ever 
after,  that  they  who  gave  the  bride,  or  conduct* 
ed  her  home,  or  were  present  on  tiie  occasion, 
ahooid  cry  oat,  amidst  the  mirth  of  the  wed* 
ding,  TakuJau;  intimating  that  ahe  was  not  to 
be  employed  in  any  other  labour  bat  that  of 
ipinning.    And  it  is  a  custom  still  obserred, 

*Th«  original  which  run  thw:  Ot  it  s-Xfisoi 

^iKt^ymv  »•(  rm\*rtmv^  vtrv  tot*  rsi;  S^.Xi(viic«(( 
tro^««-t  T«*v  ImXiKMV  iwi%f%vtu9»9^  is  BMiiilestly 
comiptod :  and  all  the  former  tnaaktioiia,  foUowiog 
corrupt  readiqgi  aMert  what  ia  utterly  ftlfe,  namely, 
^  that  BO  Greek  lenm  were  then  mixed  with  the  Ian- 
•me  of  Italy."  The  contrary  appears  from  Pln- 
mnui't  Life  of  Numa,  where  Greek  terms  are 
■estioned  as  frequently  used  by  tiie  Bomans :  t«» 
^SXX^9t%mv  •i««/««r«wTSTf  ^uiAAo»  4  raVTeit  A«iTiv«if 

But  not  to  have  recourse  to  ftete,  let  us  inquire  into 
the  sereral  fi>rmer  traiMlations.  The  Latin  runs  dius  : 
Fienqiu  (inter  mos  est  Juka)  aihoiiaUott/em  et 
mtttationem  od  Jobori*  seAiiifatem  et  UmifieiMm,  fuod 
OrsBct  Tsx««(sr  diewrt,  teweeirf  nemdum  id  Umporit 
Balieit  verhU  cum  Orane  eoi^ttia.  The  English 
thus:  **  But  most  are  of  opinion,  and  Juba,  in  parti- 
cular, that  this  word  TViiosuis  was  used  to  new  mar 
ried  women,  by  way  of  incitement  to  good  hoose- 
wiftry;  for  the  Greek  word  Talaata  signifies  «p»iv 
iMg],  and  the  Iworutfe  of  Italv  was  not  yet  mixed  with 
the  Greek."  The  French  of  Daeier  thus:  **  Cepen- 
dant  la  ptnpart  des  auteors  croient^  et  Juba  est  meme' 
dc  cette  opinion,  que  ce  mot  n'eloit  quhme  exhorta- 
tion qn'on  &ia<Mt  auz  mariecs  d'aimer  le  travail,  qui 
eoosjsie  a  filer  de  la  laine  que  les  Orecs  appellent  Toh 
la$ia;  car  en  ee  temsla  la  langue  Orecque  n'aToitiws 
encore  ete  eorrompttc  par  les  mots  Latins."  Thus 
they  declare  with  one  eonsent,  that  the  langua^  of 
Itdfy  was  not  yet  mixed  with  the  Greets  though  it  ap- 
Wgu*  tkvm  what  was  said  immediately  before,  that 
Alalia,  a  Greek  term,  was  made  use  of  in  that  lan- 
guage Instead,  therefore,  of  *^»,  not  ytt,  we  should 
most  certainly  read  vre,  thus:  vto  reri  rot;  Bxk- 
tiwnitf    ovoftxri  Ttov    IrK>.ix«v  itrteixv/tivwv,    <<  die 

language  of  Italy  behig  at  that  thne  thuamixed  with 
Greek  terms;  for  instance,  Taiatia,**  By  thisemcndft- 
tioo,  which  consists  only  of  the  small  alteration  of  the 
w  into  T,  the  sense  is  easy,  the  context  clear,  Flu- 
larch  is  reconciled  to  himself^  and  freed  from  the 
diarge  of  contradicting  in  one  oreath  what  he  had  aa- 
■erted  ia  another. 

If  this  wanted  any  further  summrt,  we  m^t  al- 
ege  a  pBssa||e  ttom  Plutarch's  Marcelltts,  which,  as 
mtU  as  that  m  the  lift  of  Numa^is  expren and  deci- 
sive. Speaking  there  of  the  derivati<m  of  the  word 
fWefrMie,  an  appellation  which  Jupiter  probably  first 
aad  ia  the  time  of  Eomulus,  on  occasion  of  his  conse- 
crating to  him  the  tnoUa  opima;  one  account  he 
giresof  the  matter  iSf  that  Feretnu*  miffht  be  derived 
mm  Cipirpsr,  the  vehicle  on  which  tne  trophy  was 
aarried,  xara  rijv  <ExXi|v»{9(  yK9i9ir*v  iti  ^cKKnv 
T*Ti  a^ftfttM*f**yf*t*i9  Tn  AxTivav;  «for  at  that  time 
Am  Greek  langnage  wat  much  mixed  with  the  Latin." 


for  the  bride  not  to  go  ofw  the  thiedioU  of 
her  hosband's  house  herself,  bat  to  be  carriet 
over,  because  the  Sabine  virgins  did  not  g« 
m  volontarilv,  bat  were  carried  in  by  violence. 
Some  add,  that  the  bride's  hair  is  paxted  with 
the  point  of  a  spear,  in  memory  of  the  first  maf* 
riages  being  broo^t  about  in  a  warlike  manner 
of  which  we  have  spohen  more  fiiUy  in  the 
bookofQaestions.  This  rape  was  committed 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month  then  call- 
ed Seitilis,  now  August,  at  which  time  the 
feast  of  the  Consualia  is  kept. 

The  Sabinea  were  a  nnmefoos  and  warlike 
people,  bat  they  dwelt  in  onwalled  towna 
thinking  it  became  them,  who  were  a  colony 
of  the  LacedBmonians,  to  be  bold  and  fearleaa. 
But  as  they  saw  themselves  bound  by  such 
pledges,  and  were  very  solicitous  for  their 
daughters,  they  sent  ambasaadors  to  Romulua 
with  moderate  and  equitable  demands:  That 
he  should  return  them  the  young  women,  and 
disavow  the  violence,  and  then  the  two  na- 
tions should  proceed  to  establish  a  correspon- 
dence, and  contract  alliances  in  a  friendly  and 
legal  way.    Romnhis,  however,  refused  to  part 
with  the  jronng  women,  and  entreated  the  Sa* 
bines  to  give  meii  sanction  to  what  had  been 
done  whereupon  some  of  them  lost  time  in 
consulting   and   making  preparations.     But 
Acron,  kmg  ef  the  Ceninensians,  a  man  of 
spirit,  and  an  able  general,  suspected  the  ten- 
dency  of  RomuluPs  first  enterprises)   and, 
when  he  had  behaved  so  boldly  in  the  rape, 
looked   upon   him  as  one  tiiat  wouhl  grow 
f<Mimdable,  imd   indeed  insufferable    to    his 
neighbours,  eicept  he  were  chastised.   Acron, 
therefore,  went  to  seek  the  enemy,  and  Ro- 
mulus prepared  to  recdve  him.    When  tlMV 
came  m    sight,   and  had  well  viewed  each 
other,   a  challenge  for  single  combat  wsa 
mutually  given,  their  forces  standing  under 
arms  in  silence.    Romulus  on  this  occasion 
made  a  vow,  that  if  he  conquered  his  enemy, 
he  would  himself  dedicate  his  adversary's  arms 
to  Jupiter:  in  consequence  of  which,  he  both 
overcame  Acron,  and,  after  battle  was  join 
ed,  routed  his  army,  and  took  his  city.    But 
he  did  no  injury  to  its  inhabitants,  unless  it 
were  such  to  order  them  to  demolish  their 
houses,  and  follow  him  to  Rome,  as  citizens 
entitled  to  equal  privileges  with  the  rest.    In 
deed,  there  was  nothing  that  contributed  more 
to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  than  that  she  waa 
always  uniting  and  incorporating  with  herself 
those  whom  she  conquered.    Romulus  having 
considered  how  he  should  perform  his  vow 
in  the  moat  acceptable  manner  to  Jupiter,  and 
withal  make  the  procession  most  agreeable  to 
his  people,  cut  down  a  great  oak  t^it  grew  in 
the  camp,  and  hewed  it  into  the  figure  of  atro- 
phy; to  thia  he  fiutened  Acron's  whole  suit 
of  armour,  disposed  in  its  proper  form.   Then 
he  put  on  his  own  robes,  and  wearing  a  crown 
of  laurel  on  his  head,  his  hair  graceflill^  flow- 
ing, he  took  the  trophy  erect  upon  his  nght 
shoulder,  and  so  marched  on,  singbg  the  song 
of  victoiy  before  his  troops,  whidi  followed 
completely  armed,  while  tne  citizens  received 
him  with  joy  and  admiration.    This  procession 
was  the  origin  and  model  of  future  triumphs 
The  trophy  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Fcretrius 
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•0  cAlled  from  the  Laon  ifotAJMn,^  to  nmte; 
tbf  Romulvi  had  prayed  that  he  might  haTe 
power  to  amite  hia  advenarj  and  uU  him. 
vanro  n ji,  thia  wrt  of  spoilt  ia  termed  optma,t 
firom  optMy  which  HgnifieB  lichea.  But  more 
probably  they  are  m  ityled  from  opta,  the 
meaning  of  which  ia  action.  For  when  the 
general  of  an  aimy  kiUa  the  enemy's  general 
with  his  own  hand,  then  only  he  is  allowed  to 
conaecrafte  the  sMula  called  opkiw^  as  the 
aoleperfoimer  of  thataction4  Thia  honour 
baa  been  conferred  onlr  on  three  Roman  chiefs^ 
firrt  on  Bomnlns,  when  he  alew  Acron  the 
Ceninensian)  next  on  Cornelius  Cossus,  for 
killing  Tolomnins  the  Tuscan;  and  lastly,  on 
Clandias  Marcellna,  when  Vixidomarus,  king 
of  the  Oaulsy  fell  by  his  hand.  Cossua  and 
Itfarcellas  bore,  indeed,  the  tronhiea  themselves, 
but  drove  into  Rome  in  triumphal  chariota.  But 
Dionysius  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Romulus 
made  use  of  a  chariot;  for  aome  historians  as- 
sert that  Tarquiniua,  the  son  of  Demaratus.  was 
the  first  of  the  kings  that  advanced  tiiumpns  to 
this  pomp  and  grandeur:  Others  say,  Publicola 
was  the  first  t^t  led  up  this  triumph  in  a  cha- 
riot. However,  there  are  statnea  of  Romulus 
bearing  these  trophies  yet  to  be  seen  in  Rome, 
which  are  all  on  root. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Ceninenses,  while  the 
rest  of  the  Sabines  were  busied  in  preparations, 
the  people  of  Fidene,  Crustumeniuxn,  and  An- 
temns.  united  against  the  Ronaana.  A  battle 
•ssued,  in  which  thev  were  likewise  defeated, 
and  surrendered  to  Komulus,  their  cities  to  be 
spoiled,  their  lands  to  be  divided,  and  them- 
selvea  to  be  transplanted  to  Rome.  All  the 
lands  thus  acquired,  he  distributed  among  the 
citizens,  except  what  belonged  to  the  parents 
if  the  stolen  virgina;  for  those  he  left  in  the 
possession  of  their  former  owners.  The  rest 
of  the  Sabinea,  enraged  at  thia,  appointed 
Tatius  their  general,  and  carried  war  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  The  city  was  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, havinff  a  strong  garrison  on  the  hill  where 
the  Capitol  now  standkcommanded  by  Tar- 
peiua,  not  by  the  virgin  Tarpeia,  aa  some  say, 
who  in  this  represent  Romulus  aa  a  very  weak 
nan.  However,  this  Tarpeia,  the  governor's 
daughter,  charmed  with  the  golden  bracelets  of 
the  Sabines^  betrayed  the  fort  into  their  hands; 
and  aaked,  m  return  for  her  treaaon,  what  they 
wore  on  their  left  aims.  Tatius  agreeing  to  the 
condition,  ahe  opened  one  of  the  gates  by  night, 

*  Or  from  the  vord  jArrt,  to  carry,  beosiue  Ro- 
BnlM  had  himaclf  ctrned  to  the  Temph  of  Jupiter 
the  armour  of  the  kiag  he  had  killed ;  or,  more  nro- 
bably.  from  the  Orecf  word  pAercArtm,  which  lArj 
call*  m  Latia/iwiiliiin,  and  whieh  properly  ugnifict 


tFeetoi  bcrlrea  the  word  Ofima  from  ofe,  which 
Of^ulicf  the  earth,  and  the  ridici  it  lyodueea;  eo  that 
epMwc  tpoUa,  acoordiag  to  that  writer,  ngnify  rich 
tpoOs.        . 

t  This  it  Liry's  account  of  the  matter ;  but  Varro, 
ai  quoted  by  Fcitus,  telb  uf ,  a  Roman  might  he  en- 
titled to  the  ipoKa  9pima  thoush  but  a  private  tok- 
dier.fndctmamfiilarw,  pnmded  he  killed  and  de- 
•poiled  the  enemy's  general.  Accordingly  Comeliuc 
Cowus  had  them,  Ibr  killing  Tolumniui,  king  of  the 
Tuscanf,  though  Cowuf  was  but  a  tribune,  who 
fimght  under  the  oomamnd  of  JEmilius.  Coesus, 
thercibre.  in  all  probabili^,  did  not  enter  Rome  in  a 
frinmphai  chariot,  but  foltoti-ed  that  of  hu  general, 
with  the  trophy  on  his  shoulder. 


and  let  in  the  Sabines.  It  seems,  H  waa  Ml 
the  sentiment  of  Antigonua  alone,  who  aaid, 
He  loved  men  while  they  were  betraying,  bat 
hated  them  when  thev  had  betnyed;  nor  of 
Cssar,  who  said,  m  the  case  of  Ahymitaclea 
the  Thradan,  «He  loved  the  treason,  but  hated 
the  traitor:'*  Bnt  men  are  commonly  affected 
towaida  villains^  whom  they  have  occasion  for^ 
just  aa  they  are  towarda  venomous  creatoreau 
which  they  have  need  of  for  their  poison  and 
their  gall.  While  they  are  of  uae  they  love 
them,  but  abhor  them  when  their  purpose  is 
effected.  Such  were  the  sentimenta  of  Tatiua 
with  regard  to  Tarpeia  when  he  ordered  the 
Sabinea  to  remember  their  promiae,  and  tc 
grudge  her  nothing  which  they  had  on  their  left 
arms.  He  waa  the  first  to  take  off  his  bracelet, 
and  throw  it  to  her,  and  with  that  his  shield.*^ 
As  every  one  did  the  same,  she  was  over 
powered  by  the  gold  and  shields  thrown  upon 
ner,  and  amkinjg  under  the  weight,  expired 
Tarpeins  too,  waa  taken,  and  cwMlemned  by 
Romulus  for  treason,  aa  Juba  writes  after 
Sulpitius  Galba.  As  for  the  account  given  of 
Tarpeia  by  other  writers,  among  whom  Anti- 
gonus  is  one,  it  is  absurd  and  incredible:  They 
say,  that  she  waa  daughter  to  Tatius  the^  Sabine 

Stneral,  and  being  compelled  to  live  with 
omulua,  she  acted  and  suffered  thna  by  her 
father's  contrivance.  But  the  poet  Simulua 
makes  a  most  egregious  blunder  when  he 
says,  Tarpeia  betrayed  the  Capitol^  not  to  the 
Sabines,  but  to  the  Gauls,  having  fallen  in  lov« 
with  their  king.    Thus  he  writes: 

From  her  high  dome,  Tarpeia,  wretdbcd  vaad} 
To  the  feU  Gauls  the  GapilolbetrajrM; 
The  haploM  rictim  of  unchaste  dcstres. 
She  lost  the  Ibrtrenof  her  sceptred  sirca. 
And  a  little  after,  concerning  her  death. 
No  amorous  Celt,  no  BerceBararian,  bore 
The  &ir  Tarpeia  to  his  stormy  shore ; 
PressM  by  those  shields,  whose  splendour  dia 

admir'd, 
She  sunk,  and  in  the  shining  death  expired. 
From  the  place  where  Tarpeia  was  buried, 
the  hill  had  the  name  of  the  Tarpeian,  till 
Tarqoin  consecrated  the  place  to  Jupiter,  at 
which  time  her  bones  were  removed,  and  so  it 
lost  her  name;  except  that  part  of  the  Capitol 
from  which  malefactors  are  thrown  down, 
which  ia  still  called  the  Tarpieian  rock.  The 
Sabinea  thus  possessed  of  the  fort,  Romulus 
in  great  fuir  offered  them  battle,  which  Tatiu^ 
did  not  decline,  as  he  saw  he  had  a  place  m 
strength  to  retreat  to,  in  case  he  was  worsted. 
And,  indeed,  the  spot  on  which  he  was  to  en- 
gage, being  surrounded  with  hills,  seemed  to 
promise  on  both  sides  a  sharp  and  Uoody  con- 
test, because  it  was  so  confined  and  the  outlets 
were  so  narrow,  that  it  was  not  easy  either  to 
fly  or  to  pursue.  It  happened  too,  that,  a  few 
days  before,  the  river  haa  overflowed,  and  left 
a  deep  mud  on  the  plain,  where  the  Forum 
now  stands;  which,  as  it  waa  covered  with  a 
crust,  waa  not  eaaily  discoverable  by  the  eye. 
but  at  the  same  time  was  soft  undemcoth  and 
mpracticable.  The  Sabines,  ignorant  of  thia^ 
were  pushing  forward  into  it,  butby  good  fortune 

*Piso  and  other  historians  say,  that  Tatini  treat 
ed  her  in  this  manner,  because  she  acted  a  double 
part,  and  endeavoured  to  betray  the  Sabines,  to  Ro 
mulus,  while  she  war  f  et^ndin  to  betray  the  Ro 
mans  tot'  ~ 
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ware  pierented:  For  Cortiui,  a  man  of  high 
distmction  and  spirit,  being  mounted  on  a  good 
honoy  advanced  a  considerable  way  before  the 
nst*  Presently  his  horse  plonged  into  the 
■lough,  and  for  a  while  he  endeaToured  to  dis- 
engage him,  enoooraging  him  with  his  yoice, 
and  uiging  him  with  blows}  bnt  finding  all  in- 
effectual, he  quitted  him,  and  saved  himself. 
From  him  the  place,  to  this  very  time,  is  call- 
ed the  Curtian  Lake.  The  Sabines^  having 
escaped  this  danger,  began  the  fight  with  great 
bravery.  The  victory  inclined  to  neither  side, 
though  many  were  skin,  and  among  the  rest 
HostiHusj  who  thev  say,  was  husband  to  Her- 
tilia,  and  grandfather  to  that  Hostilius  who 
reigned  after  Numa.  It  is  probable  there  were 
many  other  battles  in  a  short  time}  but  the 
most  memorable  was  the  last}  in  which  Romu- 
lus having  received  a  blow  upon  the  head  with 
a  stone,' was  almost  beaten  down  to  the  ground, 
and  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  enemy}  then 
the  Romans  gave  way,  and  were  driven  from 
Che  plain  as  far  as  the  Palatine  Hill.  By  this 
time  Romulus,  recovering  from  the  shock,  en- 
deavoured by  force  to  stop  his  men  in  their 
flight,  and  loudly  called  upon  them  to  stand  and 
renew  the  engagement,  but  when  he  saw  the 
rout  was  general,  and  that  no  one  had  courage 
to  face  al^ut,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  prayed  to  Jupiter  to  stop  the  army, 
and  to  re-establish  and  Tnaintnin  the  Roman 
cause,  which  was  now  in  extreme  danger. 
When  the  prayer  was  ended,  many  of  the  fu- 
gitives were  struck  with  reverence  for  their 
king,  and  their  fear  was  changed  into  courage. 
They  first  stopped  where  now  stands  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Stator,  so  called  from  his  putting 
a  stop  to  their  flight.  There  they  engaged 
again,  and  repulsed  the  Sabines  as  far  as  the 
^lace  now  called  Regia,  and  the  temple  of 
Vesta. 

When  they  were  preparing  here  to  renew 
the  combat  with  the  same  animosity  as  at  first, 
their  ardour  was  repressed  by  an  astonishing 
spectacle,  which  the  powers  of  language  are 
unable  to  describe.  The  daughters  of  the  Sa- 
binee,  that  had  been  forcibly  carried  off,  ap- 
peared rushing  this  vray  and  that  with  loud 
cries  and  lamentations,  uke  persons  distracted, 
amidst  the  drawn  swords,  and  over  the  dead 
bodies,  to  come  at  iheir  husbands  and  fathers} 
some  carrying  their  infants  in  their  arms,  some 
darting  forwiud  with  dishevelled  hair,  but  all 
calling  by  turns  both  upon  the  Sabines  and  the 
Romans,  by  the  tenderest  names.  Both  parties 

*  Liry  and  Dioa^as  of  HaUeanisMttt  rekte  the 
■Mtter  otherwise.  They  tell  as,  that  Curtiiu  at  fint 
repulsed  the  Romans ;  but  being  in  his  turn  orerpow- 
ercd  tiy  Rotnulus,  and  endearoaring  to  make  go<M  his 
retreat,  be  happened  to  &11  into  the  lake,  whioh  Ctom 
that  time  bore  hi^  name :  For  it  was  called  Lacns  Cor* 
tins,  erca  when  it  was  dried  u|>.  and  almost  in  the  cen 
tre  of  the  Roman  Forom.  Procilius  says,  that  the  earth 
baring  opened,  the  Amsplees  declarea  it  neoessarr  for 
flie  si%tT  of  the  republic,  that  the  bravest  man  of  the 


lety  of  the  republic,  that  the  bravest 
fitf  shoiud  throw  himself  into  the  rulf ;  whereupon 


the 

ne  Curtios,  mounting  on  horsebaclt,  leaped  armed 
mto  it,  and  the  gulf  immediately  closed.'  Before  the 
baiUinr  of  the  common  sewers,  this  pool  was  %  sort  of 
smk,  which  receiTed  all  the  filth  of^  the  city.  Some 
writers  think,  that  it  receired  Its  name  from  Curtins 
the  consul,  coUeMue  to  M.  Oenueius,  because  be  caused 
it  to  be  walled  in  by  the  advice  of  the  Amspices,  after 
It  had  been  struck*  with  UgbtauBg.  Y  rro  de  Linr. 
Lstliv.  * 


were  extremely  moved,  and  room  was  made 
for  them  between  the  two  armies.  Their  la 
mentations  pierced  to  the  utmost  ranks,  and  all 
were  deeply  affected;  particularly  when  theii 
upbraiding  and  complaints  ended  in  suppltcap 
tion  and  entreaty.  ^  What  great  injury  havt 
we  done  you,  (said  they,)  that  we  have  suffer- 
ed, and  do  still  suffer  so  manv  miseries.'  Wt 
were  carried  off,  by  those  who  now  have  us, 
violently  and  iUegaUy:  After  this  violence  wo 
were  so  neglected  by  our  brothers,  our  fathers, 
and  relations,  that  we  were  necessitated  to 
unite  in  the  strongest  ties  vrith  those  that  were 
the  objects  of  our  hatred}  and  we  are  now 
brought  to  tremble  for  the  men  that  had  injured 
us  so  much,  when  we  see  them  in  danger,  and 
to  lament  them  when  they  fall.  For  you  came 
not  to  deliver  us  from  violence,  while  virgins, 
or  to  avenge  our  cause,  but  now  you  tear  the 
wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the  mothers 
from  their  children}  an  assistance  more  griev 
ous  to  us  than  all  your  neglect  and  disr^ard. 
Such  love  we  experienced  from  them,  and  such 
compassion  from  you.  Were  the  war  under 
taken  in  some  other  cause,  yet  surely  you 
would  stop  its  ravages  for  us,  who  have  made 
you  fathers-in-law  and  grandfathers,  or  other- 
wise placed  you  in  some  near  affinity  to  those 
whom  you  seek  to  destroy.  But  if  uie  war  be 
for  us,  take  us,  with  your  sons-in-law  and  their 
children,  and  restore  us  to  our  parents  and 
kindred;  but  do  not,  we  beseech  you,  rob  us 
of  our  children  and  husbands,  lest  we  become 
c^>tive8  again."  Herailia  having  said  a  great 
d^  to  this  purpose,  and  others  joining  in  the 
same  request,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and 
the  generals  proceeded  to  a  conference.  In 
the  mean  time  the  women  presented  their  hus- 
bands and  children  to  thoir  fathers  and  bro- 
thers, brought  refreshments  to  those  that  want- 
ed them,  and  carried  the  wounded  home  to  be 
cured.  Here  they  shewed  them,  that  they  ha  i 
the  ordering  of  uieir  own  houses,  what  atten- 
tions th«nr  husbands  paid  them,  and  with  what 
respect  and  indulgence  they  were  treated.  Vp^ 
on  this  a  peace  was  concluded,  the  conditions 
of  which  were,  that  such  of  the  women  as  chose 
to  remain  with  their  husbands,  should  be  ex- 
empt fh>m  all  labour  and  drudgery,  except  spin- 
ning, as  we  have  mentioned  above}  toat  the 
city  should  be  inhabited  by  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  in  common,  virith  the  name  of  Rome, 
from  Romulus }  but  that  all  the  citizens,  fK.j> 
Cures,  the  capital  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  coun- 
try of  Tatius.  should  be  called  Quirites;*  and 
that  the  regal  power,  and  the  command  of  the 
army,  shoiUd  be  equally  shared  between  them. 
The  place  where  these  articles  were  ratified, 
is  still  called  Comitium,t  from  the  Latin  word 
cotre,  which  signifies  to  assemble. 
The  city  having  doubled  the  number  of  its 
*  The  word  <2u*m,in  the  Sabine  hngnage,  signified 
both  a  dart,  and  a  warlike  deity  armed  with  a  dart  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  god  gave  name  to  (he  dart,  oi 
the  dart  to  the  jgod ;  but  bowcTsr  thai  be,  this  cod 
Q,uiris  or  Q,uinnus  was  either  Mars,  or  some  othei 
cod  uf  war.  and  was  worshipped  in  Rome  till  Roma 
lus,  who  after  his  death  was  honoured  with  the  nam- 
Q,uirlttus,  took  hb  place. 

t  The  Comitium  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Pala- 
tinus,  over  against  the  Capitol.  Not  flir  from  thcnot 
the  two  kin^s  built  tlie  temple  of  Vulcan,  where  they 
"   met  o  consult  the  senate  about  tba  most  irapor 
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nhabitanti,  an  hundred  additional  eenaton 
were  elected  from  among  the  Sabines,  and  the 
legionswere  to  connst  of  nz  thousand  foot,  and 
■ML  hundred  horse.*  The  people,  too,  were 
divided  into  three  tribes,  called  Bhanmenses, 
from  Romulos }  Tatienses,  from  Tatios;  and 
Ijacerenses,  from  the  Lueua  or  Grove,  where 
the  Asylum  stood,  whither  many  had  fled,  and 
were  admitted  citiiens.  That  they  were  pre- 
cisely three,  appears  firom  the  very  name  of 
Tribes,  and  that  of  their  chief  officers,  who 
were  called  Tribunes.  Each  tribe  contained 
ten  Curia  or  Wards,  which  some  say  were 
called  after  the  Sabine  women.  But  this  i 
to  be  false  j  for  many  of  them  have  tiieir  names 
from  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  which 
were  assigned  to  them  Many  honourable  pri- 
vileges, however,  were  conferred  upon  the 
women;  some  <^ which  were  these:  That  the 
men  should  mve  them  the  way,  wherever  they 
met  them;  that  they  should  not  mention  an 
obscene  word,  or  appear  naked,  before  them; 
that,  in  case  of  their  killmg  any  person,  they 
should  not  be  tried  before  the  ordinary  judges; 
and  that  their  children  should  wear  an  orna- 
ment about  their  necks,  called  BvUa,^  from 
its  likeness  to  a  bubble,  and  a  garment  border- 
ed with  purple.  The  two  kinjra  did  not  pre- 
sently quit  their  councils;  each  meeting,  for 
some  time,  their  hundred  Senators  apart;  but 
afterwards  they  all  assembled  together.  Tatius 
dwelt  where  the  temple  of  Moneta  now  stands, 
and  Romulus  by  the  steps  of  the  Fair  Shore, 
as  they  are  called,  at  the  descent  from  the  Pa- 
latine Hill  to  the  Great  Cireus.  There,  we 
are  told,  grew  the  sacred  Cornel-tree;  the 
fabulous  tfocount  of  which  is,  that  Romulus 
once,  to  tty  his  strength,  threw  a  spear,  whose 
shaft  was  of  cornel-wood,  from  Mount  Aven- 
tine  to  that  place;  the  head  of  which  stuck  so 
deep  in  the  ground^  that  no  one  could  pull  it 
out,  though  many  tned;  and  the  soil  being  rich, 
so  nourished  the  wood,  that  it  shot  forth  branch- 
es, and  became  a  trunk  of  cornel  of  consider- 
able  bigness.  This  posterity  preserved  with 
m  religious  care,  as  a  thing  eminenUy  sacred, 
and  therefore  built  a  wall  about  it:  and  when 

*  Rnauld,  in  his  animadTenioiii  upon  Plutirch,  hu 
diacorered  two  coonderable  erron  in  this  place.  The 
fint  is,  that  Plutarch  afllnns  there  were  600  horse  pnt 
oy  Romolos  in  every  legion,  whereas,  there  never  were 
at  any  time,  so  many  m  any  of  the  Iq^ions.  For  there 
were  at  first  000  horse  in  each  legion ;  after  that  they 
rose  to  300.  and  at  last  to  400,  but  never  came  up  to 
600.  In  (he  second  place  he  tells  us,  that  Romulus 
made  the  legion  to  consist  of  0000  foot ;  whereas  in  his 
time  it  was  never  more  than  9000.  It  is  said  br  some, 
that  Maritts  was  the  first  who  raised  the  legion  to  6000; 
out  Liry  Informs  us,  that  that  angmenlatian  was  nmde 
by  Scijno  Africanus,  long  before  Marios.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  vras  aunnented  firom  three  to 
firar  thousand,  and  some  time  after  to  five,  and  at  last, 
by  Scipio  (as  we  have  said,)  to  six.  But  this  was  never 
done,  but  upon  pressing  occasions.  The  stated  fiwce 
of  a  1*gion  was  4000  fooL  and  90O  horse. 

fThe  young  men,  when  they  took  «mon  them  the 
JbgavirOaf  or  man's  robe,  quitted  the  mUa,  which 
M  supposed  to  have  been  a  httle  hoUow  baD  of  gold, 
and  made  an  oflbring  of  it  to  the  DU  Lara,  or  house- 
hold  gods.  As  to  the  Pr^eteata,  or  robe  edged  with 
purple.  It  IS  won  by  girls  till  their  marriage,  and  by 
boys  dll  they  were  serenteen.  But  what  in  the  time  of 
Romnik  was  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  children  of 
the  Sabme  wom«n.  bc<ame  afterwards  very  common ; 
far  CTcn  the  children  jf  (be  LiberU,  or  freed  men. 


any  one  that  approached  it  saw  it  not  v«iy 
flourishing  and  green,  but  inclining  to  fadoand 
vrither,  he  presently  proclaimed  it  to  all  ha 
met,  who,  as  if  they  were  to  assist  in  case  of 
fire,  cried  out  for  water,  and  ran  from  all  qoar* 
ters  with  full  vessels  to  the  place.  But  when 
Caius  Cesar  ordcved  the  sti^  to  bo  repaired, 
and  the  workmen  were  digging  near  it,  it  is 
said  they  inadvertently  injured  the  roots  in  sock 
a  manner,  that  the  tree  withered  away. 

The  Sabines  received  the  Roman  months 
All  that  is  of  importance  on  this  subject  is 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Numa.  Romulus  on 
the  other  hand,  came  into  the  use  of  their 
shields,  making  an  alteration  in  his  own  armour^ 
and  that  of  the  Romans,  who,  before,  wore 
bucklers  in  the  manner  or  the  Greeks.  They 
mutually  celebrated  each  other's  feasta  and 
sacrifices,  not  abolishing  those  of  either  nation, 
but  over  and  above  appointinff  some  new  ones: 
one  of  which  is  the  MatrenaHa,*  instituted  is 
honour  of  the  vromen,  for  their  putting  an  end 
to  the  vrar;  and  another  the  Carmentalia.f 
Carmenta  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  Destinies,  who  presUes  over  human  nativi- 
ties: therefore  she  is  particularly  worshipped 
by  mothers.  Others  say,  she  was  wife  to  Evan* 
der  the  Arcadian,  and  a  woman  addicted  to 
divination,  who  received  inspirations  from 
Apollo,  and  delivered  oracles  in  verse;  thence 
Ciuled  Carmenta,  for  cannma  signifies  oerte; 
but  her  proper  name,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
was  Nicostrate.  Others,  again,  with  greater 
probability  assert  that  the  former  name  was 
given  her  because  she  was  distracted  vrith  en- 
thusiastic ftiry ;  for  carere  fnent§  signifies  to 
be  wMne.  Of  the  feast  of  Palilia,  we  have 
already  given  an  account.  As  for  the  Luper* 
calia^  by  the  time,  it  should  seem  to  be  a  feast 
of  lustration;  for  it  was  celebrated  on  one  of 
the  inauspicious  days  of  the  month  of  Febru 
ary,  whicn  name  denotes  it  to  be  the  month  of 
Purifying;  and  the  day  was  fonnerW  caUed 
Februata.  But  the  true  meaning  of  Luper- 
calia  is  the  Feast  of  Wolves;  and  it  seems, 
for  that  reason,  to  be  very  ancient,  as  receivea 
from  the  Arcadians,  who  came  over  with  Evan 
der.  This  is  the  general  opinion  But  the  term 
may  be  derived  from  L/upii,  a  she  wo\f;  for  we 
see  the  Luperei  begin  their  course  from  thcplace 
where  they  say  Romulus  was  exposed.  How 
ever,  if  we  consider  the  ceremomes,  the  reason 
of  the  name  seems  hard  to  guess:  For  first, 
goats  are  killed;  then  two  noblemen's  sons  are 

*  During  tnu  feast,  such  of  the  Roman  women  ts 
were  married,  served  their  slaves  at  table,  and  receired 
presents  from  their  husbands,  as  the  husbands  did  from 
their  wives  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia.  As  the  fea- 
tiral  of  the  Matrooalia  was  not  only  obserred  in  hon- 
our of  the  Sabine  women,  but  consecrated  to  Mara, 
and,  as  some  will  haTe  it,  to  Juno  Lucina,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  both  these  deities.  This  feut  was  the 
subject  of  Horace^  Ode;  JKortHS  eofeis  quid  ogam  c^ 
lendit,  ^e.  and  Orid  describes  it  at  laige  in  the  third 
Book  of  Fasti.  Daeier  says,  by  mistake,  that  this  Ieas>. 
was  kept  on  the  first  of  April,  instead  of  the  first  ol 
Mareh,  and  the  ibnaer  English  annotatorhasfoQowea 
him. 

t  This  b  a  very  solemn  feast,  kept  on  the  lllh  oi 
January  under  the  Capiiol,  near  the  Carmental  gat* 
They  begged  of  (his  roddess  to  reader  their  womem 
fruitful,  and  to  gire  tbem  happy  dcIiTerics. 

i  This  festivafwas  celebrated  on  the  lltb  cf  Fefan 
ary,  in  honour  of  the  (iod  PWi. 
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btrodaced,  and  tome  vre  to  stain  their  fore- 
beads  with  a  bloody  knife,  others  to  wipe  off 
vhe  stain  directly,  with  wool  steeped  in  milk, 
•rhich  they  bring  for  that  piirpoH.  When  it  is 
wiped  off,  the  young  men  are  to  laugh.  After 
*Ju8  ther  cut  the  goi^  skins  in  pieces,  and  run 
about  all  naked,  except  their  middle,  and  lash 
with  those  thongs  all  they  meet.  The  young 
women  avoid  not  the  stroke,  as  they  think  it 
assists  conception  and  childbirth.  Another  thing 
proper  to  this  feast  is,  for  the  Luperci  to  sacri- 
fice, a  dog.  Butas,  who  in  his  Elegies  has  giren 
a  fabulous  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
institutions,  writes,  that  when  Romulus  had 
overcome  Amulius,  in  the  transports  of  victory 
he  ran  with  great  speed  to  the  place  where  the 
wolf  suckled  him  and  his  brother,  when  in- 
fants ',  and  that  this  feast  is  celebrated,  and 
the  young  noblemen  run,  in  imitation  or  that 
action,  s^ing  all  that  are  in  their  way  : — 
Ab  the  &incd  twins  of  Romci  Amulius  slsin. 
From  Alba  pour'd,  snd  with  tbeir  reddnr  swords 
Balated  aU  (Key  met 

And  the  touching  of  the  forehead'with  a  bloody 
knife,  is  a  symbol  of  that  slaughter  a^d  dan- 
ger, as  the  wiping  off  the  blood  with  milk  is  in 
memory  of  their  first  nourishment.  But  Cains 
Acilius  relates,  that  before  the  building  of 
Rome,  Romulus  and  Remus  having  lost  their 
cattle,  first  praved  to  Faunns  for  success  in 
the  search  of  tLem,  and  then  ran  out  naked 
to  seek  them,  that  they  might  not  be  incom- 
moded with  sweat ;  therefore  the  Luperci  run 
about  naked.  As  to  the  dog,  if  this  be  a  feast 
of  loatntion,  we  may  suppose  it  is  sacrificed, 
fai  order  to  be  used  in  purifying ;  for  the  Greeks 
in  their  purifications  make  use  of  dogs,  and 
perform  tiie  ceremonies  which  they  call  perit- 
kidakianioi.  But  if  these  rites  are  obeerved 
in  gratitude  to  the  wolf  that  nourished  and  pre- 
served Romulus,  it  is  virith  propriety  they  kill 
a  dog,  because  it  is  an  enemy  to  wolves  :  yet 
perhaps,  nothing  more  was  meant  bv  it  than  to 
pimish  that  creature  for  disturbmg  the  Luperci 
u  their  running. 

Romulus  is  likewise  said  to  have  introduced 
the  Sacred  Fire,  and  to  have  appointed  the 
holy  viigios;  called  Vestals.*  Others  attribute 
this  to  Numa,  but  allow  that  Romulus  was  re- 
markably strict  in  observing  other  religions 
rites,  and  sl^ed  in  divination,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  bore  the  JLUtms.  This  is  a  crooked 
Btail^  vrith  which  those  that  sit  to  observe  the 
ffigfat  of  birdsf  describe  the  several  quarters  of 
tho  heavens.  It  was  kept  in  the  Capitol,  but 
lost  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  ;  af- 
terwards when  the  barbarians  had  quitted  it,  it 
waa  found  buried  deep  in  ashes,  untouched  by 
the  fire,  whilst  every  thing  about  it  was  de- 
stroyed and  consumed.  Romulus  also  enacted 
some  laws  ;  amongst  the  rest  that  severe  one, 
which  forbids  the  wife  in  any  case  to  leave  her 
hnsbaad^  hot  gives  the  husband  power  to  di- 

*Pltttaf«h  ucus  fkat  Roovhis  ww  Um  first  win 
atrodoeed  the  SMrcd  Fire  at  Rocoe.  That  there 
were  Vestal  rircins,  howcrer,  belbre  this,  at  Alba, 
we  ara  eertaiajjMeaiise  the  mother  of  Romulas  was 
one  of  them.  The  sacred  and  perpetual  fire  waa  not 
OBif  kept  up  in  Italy,  but  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  m 


jThe  Sugars. 

i  Yet  -^lis  prtrilege,  which  Plutarch  thinks  a  hard- 
ship nnou  the  women,  was  uidolged  Oa  men  hjr  Mves 


Toree  his  wife,  in  case  of  her  poisoning  his 
children,  or  counterfeiting  his  keys,  or  being 
guilty  of  adultery.  But  if  on  any  other  ooca 
sion  he  put  her  avray,  she  was  to  have  one 
moiety  of  his  goods,  and  the  other  was  to  be 
consecrattfd  to  Ceres}  and  whoever  put  away 
his  wife  was  to  make  an  atonement  to  the  gods 
of  the  earth.  It  is  something  particular,  that 
Romulus  appointed  no  puni^ment  for  actual 
parricides,  but  called  all  murder  parridde^ 
looking  upon  this  as  abominable,  and  the  oUmt 
as  impossible.  For  manr  aoes,  indeed,  he 
seemed  to  have  judged  itj^htly  j  no  one  waa 
gqiltf  of  that  cnme  in  Rome  for  ahnost  aiz 
hundred  vearsj  and  Lucius  Ostius,  after  the 
vrars  of  Hannibal,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the 
first  that  murdered  his  father. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tadus,  sont 
of  his  friends  and  kinsmen  meeting  certaia 
ambassadors  who  were  going  from  Laurenton 
to  Rome,*  attempted  to  rob  them  on  the  road, 
and,  as  thev  would  not  suffer  it,  but  stood  in 
their  own  defence,  killed  them.  As  this  was 
an  atrocious  crime,  Romulus  required  thil 
those  who  committed  it  should  immediately  be 
punished,  but  Tatius  hesitated  and  put  it  off 
This  vras  the  first  occasion  of  any  open  vari 
anoe  between  them  i  for  till  now  they  had  be- 
haved themselves  as  if  directed  by  one  soul, 
and  the  administration  had  been  carried  on  witii 
all  possible  unanimity.  The  relations  of  those 
that  were  murdered,  finding  they  could  have  no 
legal  redress  from  Tatius,  fell  upon  him  and  slew 
him  at  Lavinium,  as  be  was  offering  sacrifice 
with  Romulus  ^  but  they  conducted  Romulus 
back  vrith  applause,  as  a  prince  who  paid  all 
proper  regard  to  justice.  To  the  body  of  Ta- 
tius he  gave  an  honourable  interment  at  Armi* 
lustrium^  on  Mount  Aventine;  but  he  took  no 
care  to  revenge  his' death  on  the  persons  that 
kiUed  him.  Some  historians  write,  that  the 
LaurentitOii  in  great  terror  gave  up  the  mur 
derers  of  Titius ;  but  Romulus  let  them  go, 
saving,  <<B]ood  vrith  blood  should  be  repaid." 
This  occasioned  a  report,  and  indeed  a  strong 
suspicion,  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  ot 
his  partner  in  the  government.  PTone  of  these 
things,  iMvwever,  occasioned  any  disturbance 
or  sedltior  among  the  Sabines;  but,  psrtiy  out 
of  regard  for  Romulus,  parUy  out  of  fear  ot 

in  gTMtOT  Htitude.  The  women,  however,  amow 
the  Homans,  came  at  length  to  dtroree  their  husbands, 
as  appears  fi^  m  Juvenal  TSaL  9.)  and  Bflartial  (1.  x.  ep. 
41.)  At  the  lame  time  it  must  be  obterred,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Ron-m  virtue,  that  no  dirorce  was  known  at 
Rome  inr  five  hundred  and  twenty  years.  One  P.  Ser 
vilitts,  or  Can  iliuB  Sporius,  was  the  first  of  the  Bo 
mans  that  evei  put  away  his  wife. 

*  Dionysins  of  Halicamassus  mys.  they  were  am 
bassadors  from  Larinium,  who  had  been  at  Borne  ts 
complain  of  the  incursion*  made  Ij  some  of  Tatius^ 
friends  upon  their  territories;  and  that  as  they  weis 
returning,  the  Sabines  lay  in  wait  for  them  on  the 
road,  stripped  them  and  kflledseTeral  of  them.  Lavj. 
nium  ana  Lanrcatum  were  neighbouring  towns  ia 
Latium.' 

fProbabljr  (his  was  a  saerifiee  to  the  Dil  IndiMnet 
of  Latium,  in  which  Rome  was  included.  ButXtid- 
nius  writes,  that  Talius  went  not  thither  with  Rom% 
Ins,  nor  on  account  of  the  aaeriiee,  but  that  he  went 
alone,  to  persuade  tha  mhabitanis  to  pardon  the  mur^ 
derers. 

t  The  place  was  so  called.  beeaAMfff  a  ceremony  oi 
the  sTjne  name,  celabmtod  etmrf  ^>  ^  aa  the  19th  ol 
October  wKen  the  troops  w«e«  %c  \  i  xl,  and  vuri^cd 
bysaerifiet^. 
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h»  power,  or  becaiue  tbey  rererenced  him  u 
a  god,  thej  »U  continued  well  affected  to  him. 
This  TenentioB  for  him  extended  to  many 
other  nations.  The  ancient  lAtina  aent  am- 
Mandon,  and  entered  into  league  and  alliance 
with  him.  Fidenc,  a  city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  he  took,  aa  some  my,  by  send- 
ing a  body  of  horse  before,  with  orders  to 
break  the  hinges  of  the  gates,  and  then  appear- 
ing unexpectedly  in  person.  Others  will  have 
it,  that  the  Fidienates  first  attacked  and  rava- 
ged the  Roman  territories,  and  were  carrying 
off  conaiderable  booty,  when  Romulus  lay  in 
ambush  for  them,  cut  many  of  them  off,  and 
took  their  city.  He  did  not,  howeyer,  demolish 
It,  but  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  sent  into 
it  two  thousand  fiye  hundred  inhabitants  on 
the  thirteenth  of  April. 

After  this  a  plague  broke  out,  so  fatal,  that 
people  died  of  it  without  any  preyious  sick- 
ness ;  while  the  scarcity  of  fruits,  and  barren- 
ness of  the  cattle,  added  to  the  calamitjr.  It 
rained  blood,  too,  in  the  cit^  3  so  that  their  un- 
ayoidable  sufferings  were  mcreased  with  the 
terrors  of  superstition:  and  when  the  destruc- 
tion spread  itself  to  Liaurentum,  then  all  agreed, 
it  was  for  neglecting  to  do  justice  on  the  mur- 
derers of  the  ambassadors  and  of  Tatius,  that 
the  diyine  yengeance  pursued  both  cities.  In- 
deed, when  those  murderers  were  giyen  up  and 
punished  by  both  parties,  their  caUnuties  yisi- 
bl^  abated  3  and  Romulus  purified^  the  city 
with  lustrations,  which,  they  tell  us,  are  yet 
celebrated  at  the  Ferentine  gate.  Before  the 
pestilence  ceased,  the  people  of  Cameria*  at- 
tacked the  Romans,  and  oyer-ran  the  country, 
thinlungthem  incapable  of  resistance  by  reason 
of  the  sickness.  But  Romulus  soon  met  them 
tn  the  field,  gaye  them  battle,  in  which  he 
tilled  six  thousand  of  them,  took  their  city, 
and  transplanted  half  its  remaining  inhabitants 
to  Rome  3  adding,  on  the  fint  of  August,  to 
those  he  left  in  Cameria,  double  their  number 
from  Rome.  80  many  people  had  he  to  spare 
in  about  sixteen  years'  time  from  the  building 
of  the  city.  Among  other  spoils  he  called 
from  Cameria  a  chariot  of  brass,  which  he 
consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  placing 
dpon  it  his  own  statue  crowned  by  victory. 

His  affairs  thus  flourishing,  the  weaker  part 
of  his  neighbours  submitted,  satisfied  if  thev 
oouki  but  five  in  peace:  but  the  more  powerful, 
dreading  .or  envying  Romulus,  thought  they 
should  not  by  any  means  let  him  go  unnoticed, 
but  oppose  and  put  a  stop  to  his  growing  great- 
ness. The  Yeientes,  who  had  a  strong  city 
and  extensive  country,!  were  the  first  of  the 
Tuscans  who  b^an  tiie  war,  demanding  Fi- 
denae  as  their  property.  But  it  was  not  only 
unjust,  but  ridiculous,  that  they  who  had  given 
(he  people  of  Fidena  no  assistance  in  the 
greatest  extremities,  but  had  suffered  them  so 
perish,  should  chaUenge  their  houses  and 
lands  now  in  the  possession  of  other  masters. 
Romulus,  therefore,  gave  them  a  contemptuous 

*  Thif  «»i  a  town  whicli  Romului  had  taken  bcfon. 
lb  old  inhakttanti  took  this  opportunity  to  riae  in 
srnu,  and  kiU  the  Romannrriaon. 

t  Veil,  the  capital  of  Tuaeany.  was  situated  on  a 
tnm  rock,  about  one  hundred  furlongs  from  Rome ; 
vxd  IS  compared  by  Dionvsius  of  Halicamamus  tu 
4tb«4JS,  tor  extent  and  riches 


answer  3  upon  which  they  divided  their  foreei 
into  two  bodies  3  one  attacked  the  garrison  of 
Fidenae,  and  the  other  went  to  meet  Romulus. 
That  which  w^t  againit  Fidenae  defeated  the 
Romans,  and  kuled  two  thousand  of  them  3  but 
the  other  was  beaten  by  Romulus,  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  eight  thousand  men.  They 
gave  battle,  however,  once  more,  at  Fidena, 
where  all  allow  the  victory  was  chi^y  owing 
to  Romulus  himself^  whose  skill  and  courag« 
were  then  remarkably  displayed,  and  whose 
strength  and  swiftness  appeared  more  than  hu- 
man. But  what  some  report  is  entirely  fabu- 
lous, and  utterly  incredible,  that  there  fell  that 
day  fourteen  thousand  men,  abovehalf  of  whom 
Romulus  slew  with  his  own  hand.  For  even 
the  Messenians  seem  to  have  been  extravagant 
in  their  boasts,  when  they  teU  us  Aristomenet 
offered  a  hecatomb  three  several  times,  for 
having  as  often  killed  a  hundred  Lacedaemo- 
nians.* After  the  Yeientes  were  thus  ruined, 
Romulus  suffered  the  scattered  remains  to  es- 
cu>e,  and  marched  directly  to  their  city.  The 
inhabitants  could  not  bear  up  after  so  dreadful 
a  blow,  but  humbly  suing  for  a  peace,  obtained 
a  truce  for  a  hundred  years,  by  giving  up  a 
considerable  part  of  their  territory  called  Sep- 
tempagium,  which  signifies  a  district  of  seven  ' 
towns,  together  with  the  salt-pits  by  the  river  3 
besides  which,  they  delivered  into  his  hands 
fifty  of  their  nobility  as  hostages.  He  triumphed 
for  this  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  leadimr  up, 
among  many  other  captives,  the  general  of  the 
Yeientes,  a  man  in  years,  who  seemed  on  this 
occasion  not  to  have  behaved  with  the  pru- 
dence which  might  have  been  expected  m>m 
his  age.  He^ce  it  is.  that,  to  this  day.  when 
they  offer  a  sacrifice  ror  victory,  they  lead  an 
old  man  through  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  in 
a  boy's  robe,  ^ed  with  purple,  with  a  bulla 
about  his  neck  3  and  the  herald  cries  '^Sardians 
to  be  solds't  for  the  Tuscans  aire  said  to  be  a 
colony  of  the  Sardians,  and  Yeii  is  a  city  of 
Tuscany. 

This  wafe9  the  last  of  the  wars  of  Romulus, 
After  this  he  behaved  as  almost  all  men  do. 
who  rise  by  some  great  and  unexpected  gooa 
fortune  to  digni^  and  power  3  for,  exalted  with 
his  exploits,  and  loftier  in  fais  sentiments,  he 
dropped  his  popular  affability,  and  assumed  the 
monarch  to  an  odious  degree.  He  gave  the 
first  offence  by  his  dress  3  his  habit  being  a 
purple  vest,  over  which  he  wore  a  robe  border- 
ed vrith  purple.  He  gave  audience  in  a  chaii 
of  state.  He  had  always  about  him  a  number  of 
^oun^  men  called  Celeres^  from  their  dispatch 
in  domg  business  3  and  before  him  went  men 
with  staves  to  keep  off  the  populace,  who  also 

*Paasanias  eonflrmsthis  account,  mentioning  both 
the  time  andplace  of  these  achievements,  as  wsU  asths 
hecatombs  oOered  on  account  of  them  to  Jupilcr  Itho- 
mates.  Those  wan  between  (he  Messenians  and 
Spartans  were  about  the  time  of  Tnllns  Hostilius. 

t  The  Yeientes,  with  the  other  Hetrurians,  were  a 
colony  of  Lvdians,  whose  metropolis  was  the  city  ot 
Sardis.  OlJter  writers  dale  this  custom  Irom  the  umt 
of  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  by  Tiberius  8cmpr(»iiii 
Gracchus,  when  such  a  number  of  slaves  was  broiwht 
firom  that  island^  that  none  were  to  be  seen  in  tha 
market  but  Sardinians. 
I  Romulus  ordered  the  CurisB  to  choose  him  a  guard  ol 
three  hundred  men,  ten  out  of  each  Curie;  and  these  Im 
called  Celeres,  for  the  reason  which  Plutan  b  hu  as 
signed. 
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wore  tliongi  of  leather  at  their  girdlei,  ready 
to  bind  directlY  any  peraon  he  should  order  to 
be  bound.  Thii  binding  the  Latina  formerly 
called  Hgare,*  now  aUigare :  whence  those 
■erjeants  are  called  LietoreB,  and  their  rods 
"^ees^  for  the  sticks  they  used  on  that  occa- 
sion were  small.  Thoo^,  perhaps,  at  first 
jiey  were  called  lAtoretj,  ua  afterwards,  hj 
putting  in  a  e,  lAetanB;  for  they  are  tiie  same 
that  the  Greeks  called  Leitourgoi  (officers  for 
the  people;)  and  Mtos,  in  Greek,  still  signifies 
the  peopUf  but  loof  the  pojndaee. 

When  his  grandfather  Numitor  died  in  Alba, 
though  the  crown  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him, 
yet,  to  please  the  people,  he  left  \&  adminia- 
tiation  in  their  own  hands;  and  over  the  Sa- 
binest  (in  Rome)  he  appointed  yearly  a  par- 
ticular msgistrate:  thus  teaching  the  great  men 
ef  Rome  to  seek  a  free  commonwealth  without 
a  king,  and  by  turns  to  rule  and  to  obey.  For 
now  the  patricians  had  no  share  in  the  gorem- 
ment,  but  only  an  honourable  title  and  appear^ 
ance,  assembling  in  the  Senate-house  more  for 
form  than  business.  There,  with  silent  atten- 
tion, they  heard  the  king  give  his  orders,  and 
difiered  only  from  the  rest  of  the  people  in 
this,  that  they  went  home  with  the  first  know- 
ledge of  what  was  determined.  This  treatment 
they  digested  ss  well  as  they  could;  but  when 
of  his  own  authority,  he  divided  the  conquer- 
ed lands  among  the  soldiers,  and  restored  die 
Veientes  their  hostages  without  tiie  consent 
or  approbation  of  the  senate,  they  considered 
It  as  an  intolerable  insult.  Hence  arose  strong 
suspicions  against  them,  and  Romulus  soon 
after  unaccountably  disappeiu^.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  7th  of  July  (as  it  is  now  called) 
then  QntuUUis:  and  we  have  no  certainty  of 
any  thing  about  it  but  the  time;  various  cere- 
■Donies  being  still  performed  on  that  day  with 
reference  to  the  event  Nor  need  we  won- 
der at  this  uncertainty,  since,  when  Scipio 
Africanus  was  found  d^  in  his  house  after 
kiipper^  there  was  no  clear  proof  of  Uie  man- 
ner of  his  death:  for  some  say,  that  being  na- 
turally infirm,  he  died  suddenly;  some,  that  he 
took  poison;  and  othera,  that  his  enemies  broke 
mto  his  house  by  ni|$At,  and  strangled  him. 
Besides,  all  were  admitted  to  see  Scipio's  dead 
body,  and  every  one,  from  the  sight  of  it, 
had  his  own.  suspicion  or  opinion  of  the  cause. 
But  as  Romulus  disappeared  on  a  sudden,  and 
no  nart  of  his  body  or  even  his  garments  could 
be  round,  some  coiuectured,  that  the  senators, 
who  were  convened  in  the  temple  of  Yulcan, 
fell  upon  him  and  killed  him;  after  which  each 
carried  a  part  away  under  hu  gown.  Others 
saj,  that  ms  exit  did  not  happen  in  the  temple 
of  Yulcan,  nor  in  the  presence  of  the  sen8|ors 
only,  but  while  he  was  holding  an  assembly  of 
ihe  people  without  the  city,  at  a  place  called 

•  Phitoeh  had  no  critical  tUIl  in  the  Lathi  Isn- 

fJEyls»d«r  and  H.  Stephsnoi  sre  ratioosUy  enough 
of  opnkm,  that  iiutead  of  dabince  we  thould  read 
Albuu  j  and  to  the  Latin  tranilator  renders  it 

tTjue  wai  Scipio^  ^e  ton  of  Faoliu  iEmilios. 
adopted  by  Scipio  Africaniu.  As  he  constantly  opposed 
Ihe  designs  of  the  Oracehi,  it  was  supposed  that  his 
wife  Scmphronuu  who  was  sister  to  uiose  seditious 
■ea,  took  him  off  by  poison.  According  to  Valerius 
Maumiis,  no  judicial  inquirr  was  made  mto  the  cause 
tf  his  death  *  and  Trecor  tdls  us,  theeorpsa  was  oar- 


the  Goafs-Marsh.  The  air  on  that  occ8Mo« 
was  suddenly  convulsed  and  altered  in  a  woi«* 
derfttl  manner;  for  the  light  of  the  sun  failed.* 
and  they  were  involved  in  an  astonishing  dark* 
nesB,  attended  on  every  side  with  dreadful 
thunderings,  and  tempestaons  winds.  Themul 
titode  then  dispersed  and  fled,  but  the  nobility 
gathered  into  one  bodv.  When  the  tempest 
was  over,  and  the  light  appeared  again,  tue 
people  returned  to  the  same  place,  snd  a  very 
anxious  inquiry  was  made  for  the  king ;  but  tlis 
patricians  woiud  not  suffSer  them  to  look  close- 
ly into  the  matter.  They  commanded  them 
to  honour  and  worship  Romnhis,  who  was 
caught  up  to  heaven,  and  who,  as  he  had  been 
a  gracious  king,  would  be  to  the  Romans  a  pro- 
pitious deity.  Upon  this,  the  multitude  went 
away  with  great  satisfkction,  and  worshipped 
him,  in  hopes  of  his  favour  and  protection. 
Some,  however,  searching  more  minutely  into 
the  anair,  gave  the  patricians  no  small  uneasi- 
ness;  they  even  accused  them  of  imposing  up- 
on the  people  a  ridiculous  tale,  when  they  had 
murderod  the  king  with  their  own  hands. 

While  things  were  in  this  disorder,  a  senator, 
we  are  told,  of  great  distinction,  and  famed  for 
sanctity  of  manners,  Julius  Proculus  by  name,t 
who  came  from  Alba  with  Romulus,  and  had 
been  hu  faithftil  friend,  went  into  the  Forum, 
and  declared  upon  the  most  solemn  oaths,  be- 
fore all  the  people,  that  as  he  was  travelling 
on  the  road,  Komulus  met  him,  in  a  form  more 
noble  and  august  than  ever,  and  clad  in  bright 
and  dsraling  armour.  Astonished  at  the  sight^ 
he  said  to  him,  <<  For  what  misbehaviour  oi 
ours,  O  king,  or  by  what  accident,  have  you 
so  untimely  Idt  us,  to  labour  under  ue  heaviest 
calumnies,  and  the  whole  city  to  sink  under 
inexpressible  sorrow?"  To  which  he  answer^ 
ed,  <<It  pleased  the  gods,  my  good  Proculus^ 
that  we  should  dwell  with  men  for  a  time;  ana 
siler  having  founded  a  city  which  will  be  the 
most  poweriiil  and  glorious  in  the  world,  return 
to  heaven,  from  whence  we  came.  Farewell 
then,  and  go,  tell  the  Romans,  that,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  temperance  and  fortitude,  uey  shall 
attain  the  highest  pitch  of  human  greatness; 
and  I,  the  god  Quirmus,  will  ever  be  propitious 
to  you.''  This,  by  the  character  and  oath  of 
the  relator,  gained  credit  with  the'  Romans, 
who  were  caught  with  the  enthusiasm,  as  ir 
they  had  been  actually  inspired;  and,  far  from 
contradicting  what  they  had  heard,  bade  adieu 
to  idl  their  suspicions  of  the  nobility,  united  in 
the  deifying  or  Quirinus,  and  addressed  their 
devotions  to  him.  This  is  very  like  the  Gre- 
cian fables  concerning  Aristeas  the  Proconne- 
sian,  and  Cleomedes  the  Astypalesian.  For 
Aristeas,  as  they  tell  us,  expired  in  a  fuller^ 
shop;  and  when  his  friends  came  to  take  away 
the  body,  it  ceuld  not  be  found.  Soon  after 
tome  persons  coming  in  from  a  journey,  said^ 

ried  out.  with  the  ftee  covered  with  a  linen  doth,  that 
the  blackness  ofit  might  not  appear. 

*  Cicero  mentions  this  remarkable  darknesb  m  a 
fragment  of  his  sixth  book  Dt  Repub.  And  it  appears 
from  the  astronomical  tables,  that  there  was  a  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth 
Olympiad,  supposed  to  be  the  year  thit  Romulus  died, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  which^nsidering  ths 
little  exactness  there  was  then  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
might  Tery  well  coincide  with  the  month  of  July* 
A  descendant  of  lulos  or  Ascaaius. 


Bigb 


PLOTARCH^  UYES. 


iMj  met  AiiitoM  tnTelling  towards  Croton 
h»  for  CleomedM,  their  accoimt  of  htm  is, 
Jiat  he  wts  a  man  of  gigantic  aise  and  strength; 
but  behaving  in  a  foolish  and  frantic  mann 
be  was  guiltj  of  many  acts  of  violence.  At 
last  he  went  mto  a  school,  where  he  stmck  the 
mllar  that  supported  the  roof  with  his  fist,  and 
broke  it  asunder,  so  that  the  roof  fell  in  and 
destroyed  the  children.  Porsoed  for  this,  he 
took  refuge  in  a  great  chest,  and  having  ahnt 
the  lid  upon  him.  he  held  it  down  so  fast,  that 
many  men  together  could  not  force  it  open : 
when  they  hiul  cut  the  chest  in  piecea,  they 
could  not  find  him  either  dead  or  ahve.  Struck 
with  this  strange  a&ir.  they  sent  to  consult 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  ana  haoTrom  the  priestess 


The  laes  of  hsrotf  ends  in  GkosMdas. 

It  is  likewise  said,  that  the  body  of  Aicmena 
was  lost,  as  they  were  carrying  it  to  the  grave, 
and  a  stone  was  seen  lying  on  the  bier  in  its 
stead.  Many  such  improbable  tales  are  told 
by  writers  who  wanted  to  deify  beings  naturally 
mortal.  It  is  indeed  impious  and  illiberal  to 
leave  nothing  of  divinity  to  virtae:  but,  at  the 
same  time  to  unite  heaven  and  earth  in  the 
same  subject,  is  absurd.  We  should,  therefore, 
reject  fables,  when  we  are  possessed  of  unde- 
niable  truth;  for,  according  to  Pindar, 

The  body  Tieldf  to  death's  sU  powerfid  faaunau, 
"While  the  Dright  im^  of  eternity 
fliuriTct  ■■  ■■ 

This  alone  is  from  the  gods:  from  heaven  it 
comes,  and  to  heaven  it  returns;  not  indeed 
with  the  body :  but  when  it  is  entirely  set  free 
and  separate  from  the  body,  when  it  becomes 
disengaged  from  every  thing  sensual  and  un- 
holy. For  m  the  language  of  Heraclitus,  the 
pure  soul  is  of  snpenor  excellence,*  darting 
m>m  the  body  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  a 
cloud;  bttttho  soul  that  is  carnal  and  immersed 
in  Benae,t  like  a  heavy  and  duk  ▼apour,  with 
difficulty  is  kindled  and  aspires.  There  is. 
therefore,  no  occasion,  against  nature  to  send 
the  bodies  of  good  men  to  heaven;  but  we  are 

*  This  it  a  very  diiBcdt  psmge.  The  Ibrmer  trsnt- 
btor,  with  an  uiOwtifiable  Ub^tj,  hat  tamed  mtii 
•  y»f  ^xn  tupii  «»«,  Ji  mrtuout  mud  a  sure  amd  m^ 
miaetd  Ught :  which,  however  eieeUcnt  the  eentiiiieBt, 
as  borrowed  (rem  the  Scripture,  where  he  had  ibiuia 
(hat  QcdiM  Ughtj  u  by  no  means  the  sense  of  the  originaL 

Dacier  has  translated  it  literallj  l*ame  $edk»,  and 
remarks  the  propriety  of  the  exprMsSon,  with  reeplct 
to  that  position  of  Heraclitus,  that  fire  is  the  flnt  prin- 
ciple of  all  things.  The  French  critic  went  upon  the 
supposed  analogy  between  fire  and  dryness ;  but  there 
is  a  much  more  natural  and  more  obrious  analogy, 
which  may  help  us  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage ; 
that  is,  the  near  relation  whicn  diyneis  has  to  pnnty 
or  cleanliness :  and  indeed  we  find  tiie  word  i^fH  used 
metaphorically  in  the  latter  sense— («pot  r^oirei. 

t  Milton,  in  his  Comus,  uses  the  same  comparison ; 
Tor  which,  however,  he  is  indebted  rather  to  Plato 
liaa  to  Fltttardi. 


-The  lavish  act  of  sb 


Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parti. 
The  soul  grows  clotted  1^  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutes.  till  she  quite  lose 
The  dirine  propertv  of  her  first  being. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  dauf 
Oft  seen  l^chamet  vaults  and  sepukhres, 
Lingerin^^d  sitting  by  a  new-made  rravc. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved, 
And  links  itself  by  camai  sensuality 
To  a  degenerate  and  degnded  sUte. 


to  conclude,  that  virtnous  sods,  by  nature  and 
the  divine  justice,  peo  from  men  to  heioes, 
from  heroes  to  genii;  and  at  last,  ifl  as  in  the 
mysteries,  they  be  perfectly  cleansed  and  puii- 
fieid,  shaking  ofiT  all  res)ainB  of  mortality,  and 
all  tiie  power  of  the  passions,  then  they  finally 
attain  tne  most  glorious  and  perfect  happiness, 
and  ascend  from  genii  to  godb,  not  by  the  Toto 
of  the  people,  but  by  the  just  and  established 
order  of  nature.* 

The  surname  that  Romulus  had  of  Quirinus, 
some  think  was  given  him,  as  fanother)  Man; 
others,  because  they  ^aH  the  Roman  citisens 
Quirites;  othen,  again,  because  the  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  Quiris  to  the  point  of  a  spear, 
or  to  the  spear  itself;  and  that  of  Juno  Qiuritis 
to  the  statues  of  Juno,  when  she  vras  repre- 
sented leaning  on  a  spear.  Moreover,  they 
styled  a  certain  spear,  which  was  consecrated 
in  the  palace,  Mus;  and  those  that  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  war  were  rewarded  with  a 
spear.  Romulus,  then,  as  a  martial  or  warrior 
god,  vras  named  Quirinus;  and  the  hill  on 
which  his  temple  stands  has  the  name  ol 
Quirinalis  on  his  account.  The  day  on  which 
he  disappeared,  is  called  thtJUght  qftht  peih 
pUy  and  JVbruB  Cignrotinm,  because  then  they 
go  out  of  the  city  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  Goat's- 
Marah.  On  this  occasion theypronounce  aloud 
some  of  their  proper  names,  Mareus  and  Caius 
for  instance,  representing  the  flight  that  then 
happened,  and  their  calling  upon  one  another, 
amidst  the  terror  and  confusion.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  a  represen- 
tation of  flight,  but  of  haste  and  eagerness,  d^ 
riving  the  ceremonv  from  this  source:  When 
the  Gauls,  after  the  taking  of  Rome,  were 
driven  out  by  Camillus,  and  the  citj  thus  weak- 
ened did  not  easily  recover  itself^  many  of  the 
Latins,  under  the  conduct  of  Lavius  Fosthu- 
mius,  marched  against  it.  This  army  sitting 
down  before  Rome,  a  herald  was  sent  to  sig- 
nify, that  the  Latins  were  desirous  to  renew 
their  old  alliance  and  affinity,  which  was  now 
declining,  by  new  intermarriages.  If,  there- 
fore, they  would  send  them  a  good  number  cf 
their  virgins  and  widows,  peace  and  friendship 
should  1^  established  between  them,  as  it  was 
before  with  the  Sabines  on  the  like  occasion. 
When  the  Romans  heard  this,  though  they 
were  afraid  of  war,  yet  they  looked  upon  the 
giving  up  of  their  women  as  not  at  all  more 
eligiUe  tiian  captivity.  While  they  were  in  this 
suspense,  a  servant  maid,  named  Phiiotes,  or, 
according  to  others,  Tutola,  adviaed  them  to 
do  neither,  but  by  a  stratagem  (which  she  had 
thought  of)  to  avoid  both  the  war  and  the 
giving  of  hostages.  The  stratagem  was  to  dress 
rhilotes  herseu,  and  other  handsome  female 
slaves,  in  good  attire,  and  send  them,  instead 
of  freebom  virgins,  to  the  enemy.  Then,  in 
the  nighL  Phiiotes  was  to  light  up  a  torch,  as 
a  signal  for  the  Romans  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  dispatch  them  in  their  sleep.  The  Latins 
were  latisfied,  and  the  scheme  put  in  practice 

*  Hesiod  was  the  first  who  distinguished  those  Ibur 
natures,  men,  heroes,  genii,  and  gods.  He  saw  room, 
it  seems,  for  perpetual  progression  and  improrement  la 
a  state  of  immortalihr.  And  when  the  heathens  tell  us 
that  before  the  last  oegree,  that  of  divinity,  is  reached, 
those  beings  are  liable  to  be  replunsed  into  th  sir  prim*' 
itJTe  state  of  darknem,  one  woula  imagine  they  bad 
heard  somcthii^  of  the  fidlcn  rageh. 


ROMULUS  AND  TH£S£US  COMPARED. 


for  ■ceoiduigljr  Philotis  did  wt  up  a  torcli  on 
wild  fig-tree,  acraening  it  behind  with  coiy 
taiiiB  and  coverieta  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  it  was  nsible  to  the  Romans.  Aa  soon 
as  thej  beheld  it,  they  set  out  in  great  haate, 
often  calling  npon  each  other  at  the  gates  to  be 
expeditions  They  fell  open  the  LAtins,  who 
wzpected  nothing  less,  and  cnt  them  in  pieces. 
Hence  this  feast,  in  memory  of  the  Tictozy. 
The  day  was  called  Mmm  CaproHnm,  on  ac- 
ooont  of  the  toUdJIg^ney  in  the  Roman  tongue, 
eaprifieuB.  The  women  are  entertained  in  the 
fidbdsy  in  booths  made  of  the  branches  of  the 
fig<4ree :  and  the  serrant  maids  in  companies 


ran  alpout  and  play ;  aftenvaids  they  come  ta 
blows,  and  throw  stones  at  one  another,  in  re* 
membrance  of  their  then  assisting  •"d  standing 
by  the  Romans  in  the  battle.  These  particU' 
lars  are  admitted  but  by  few  historians.  Indeed| 
their  calling  upon  each  otbei^  names  in  theday 
time,  and  tiieir  walking  in  processaon  to  the 
Gocst^s  Jdanhy*  like  persons  Uiat  were  going 
to  a  sacrifice,  seems  rather  to  be  placed  to  the 
former  account :  though  possibly  both  these 
events  might  happen,  in  diirtant  periods,  on  the 
same  day.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  been  fifty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  ma 
roign,t  when  be  was  taken  from  the  world. 


ROMULUS  AND  THESEUS  COMPARED. 


This  is  all  that  I  have  met  with  that  deserres 
to  be  related  concerning  Romulus  and  These- 
08.  And  to  come  to  tro  comparison,*  first  it 
appears,  that  Theseus  was  inclined  to  great  en- 
terprises, by  his  awn  prbper  choice,  and  com- 
peUed  by  no  necessity,  since  he  miffht  have 
reigned  in  peace  at  IVceEene,  over  a  kingdom 
by  no  means  contemptible,  which  wookl  have 
fidlen  to  him  by  succession:  Whereas  Ro- 
mulus, in  order  to  avoid  present  slavery  and  im- 
pending punishment,  became  valiant  (as  Plato 
expresses  it)  through  fear,  and  was  driven  by 
the  terror  of  extreme  sufferings  to  arduous  at- 
tempts, besides,  the  greatest  action  of  Romu- 
lus vras  the  killing  of  one  tyrant  in  Alba :  But 
the  first  exploits  of  Theseus,  perfonned  occa- 
sionally, and  by  way  of  prelude  only,  were  those 
of  destroying  Sciron,  Sinnis,  Procrustes,  and 
tiie  dubSearerj  by  whose  punishment  and 
death  he  delivered  Greece  from  several  cruel 
tyrants,  before  they,  for  whose  preservation  he 
was  latxmring,  knew  him.  Moreover,  he  might 
have  gone  ss^ely  to  Athens  by  sea,  without  any 
danger  from  robbers;  but  Romulus  could  have 
no  security  while  Amulius  lived.  This  differ- 
ence is  evident.  Theseus,  when  unmolested 
himself,  went  forth  to  rescue  others  from  their 
oppmssors.-  On  the  other  hand,  Romulus  and 
km  brother,  while  they  were  uninjured  by  the 
tyrant  themselves,  quietly  suffered  him  to  exer- 
cise his  cruelties.  And,  if  it  was  a  great  thing 
lor  Romulus  to  be  wounded  in  the  battle  with 
the  Sabines,  to  kill  Acron,  and  to  conquer  many 
other  enemies,  we  mav  set  against  these  dis- 
tinctions the  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  and  the 
war  irith  the  Amazons. 

But  as  to  Tbeseas's  enterprise  with  respect 
lo  the  Ciftan  tribute,  when  he  voluntarily  of- 
teied  to  go  among  the  young  men  and  virgins, 
whether  he  was  to  expect  to  be  food  for  some 
wild  beast,  or  to  be  sacrificed  at  Androgeus's 
tomb,  or,  which  is  the  lightest  of  all  the  evils 
said  to  be  prepared  for  lum,  to  submit  to  a  vile 

*  NoUiiDf  esn  be  more  txcelknt  than  thcw  p«nl> 
Ids  of  natureh.  H«  weight  the  rirtnee  aid  vicef  of 
mea  in  eo  jut  a  balanee,  and  pats  to  true  sa  etthnste 
SB  their  good  and  bad  qiia2itiet,that  the  reader  caanot 
attend  to  them  without  iaftnito  adraati^^e. 


and  dishonourable  slavery,  it  is  not  easy  to  ei 
press  his  courage  and  magnanimity,  his  regaid 
for  justice  and  the  public  good,  and  his  love  at 
glory  and  of  virtue.  On  this  occasion,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  philosophers  have  not  lU 
defined  loos  to  be  a  remedy  provided  by  tht 
god»  Jbr  the  et^ty  and  preeerwUion  qf 
wuthA  For  Ariadne^  love  seems  to  have 
beoi  tne  work  of  some  god,  who  designed  by 
that  means  to  preserve  this  great  man.  Nor 
dkould  we  blame  her  for  her  passion,  but  rather 
wonder  that  all  were  not  alike  affected  towarda 
him.  And  if  she  alone  was  sensible  of  thst 
tenderness,  I  may  justly  pronounce  her  worthy 
the  love  of  a  god,§  u  sbe  showed  so  great  a 
regard  for  virtue  snd  excellence  in  her  attach 
ment  to  so  worthy  a  man. 

Both  Theseus  and  Romulus  were  bom  with 
political  talents)  yet  neither  of  them  preserved 
the  proper  character  of  a  king,  but  deviated 
from  the  due  medium,  the  one  errixig  on  the 
side  of  democracy,  the  other  on  that  ofabsolute 
power,  according  to  their  different  teijkpers. 
For  a  prince'^  firat  concern  is  to  preserve  the 
government  itself :  and  this  is  effected,  no  less 
by  avoiding  whatever-  is  improper,  than  by 

*  Inttead  of  ^r  iiri  b»>>.»Tr»Vf  the  reading  in  Bryant 
text,  which  hat  no  tolerable  teate,an  aaonymout  copy 
giret  ut  mvwtp  »K»K»^u9,  And  that  to  tocnj^e,  or 
rather  to  offet  up  jproyert  at  a  $acrifiee.  it  in  one 


we  rappote,  it  gained  fivm  the  load  accent  in  which 
thoee  prayert  are  laid  or  tung. 

t  Dionytiut  of  Halicarnattot  (and  indeed  Plutarch 
himtelf,  in  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Numa)  layi, 
that  Romnlnt  left  the  world  in  the  tbirtf-eeyenth  year 
after  the  tMmdation  of  Rome.  But  perhapt  thoie  tws 
hittoriant  may  be  reconciled  at  to  the  age  he  died  at 
For  Phxtarch  tajt,  he  wat  then  full  fiiW-four  veart  of 
age,  and  Dionyiiut  that  he  nat  in  hit  nfty-lfia  ye*. 


t  Vide  Flat.  Qmrvc. 


,  Plutarch  here  entert  into  the  notion  of  SoerateiL 
who  teachet.  that  it  it  the  love  of  rirtne  and  reai 
excellence  which  almie  can  unite  ut  to  the  Supreme 
Beins.  But  though  thit  maxim  it  good,  it  it  not  i^ 
plici&k  lo  Ariadne.  For  where  it  the  virtue  of  that 
prinoem  who  fell  b  Iotc  with  a  ttranger  at  fint  tight 
and  hattened  to  the  completion  of  her  wishet  Quou^i 
4he  nda  of  her  kindred  tnd  of  her  covntry? 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES 


caUTating  vbat  is  taitable  to  his  dignity.  He 
10AO  gives  up,  or  extends  his  auihiirity,  eon- 
tuuue  not  a  prince  ora/dng^  but  degenerates 
into  a  reptMiean  or  a  tyrant,  and  thus  incurs 
«ther  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  subjects. 
The  former  seems  to  be  the  error  of  a  mild  and 
numane  disposition^  the  latter  of  self-love  and 
severihr. 

If,  then,  the  calamitiea  of  mankind  are  not 
to  be  entirely  attributed  to  fortune,  bat  we  are 
to  seek  the  cause  in  their  diiferent  manners  and 
passions,  here  we  shall  find,  that  unreasonable 
anffer,  with  quick  and  nnadvised  resentment,  is 
to  be  imputed  both  to  Romulus,  in  the  case  of 
his  brother,  and  to  Theseus  in  that  of  his  son. 
But,  if  we  consider  whence  their  anger  took 
its  rise,  the  latter  seems  the  more  excusable, 
ftom  the  greater  cause  he  had  for  resentment, 
as  yieldi^  to  the  hesTier  blow.  For,  as  the 
dispute  bmn  when  Romulus  was  in  cool  con- 
■ulution  for  the  coomion  good,*  one  would 
think  he  could  not  presentlyfaaTe  given  way  to 
such  a  passion:  Whereas  Theseus  was  urged 
against  his  son  by  emotions  which  few  men 
have  been  able  to  withstand,  proceeding  from 
kve,  jealousy,  and  the  false  suggestions  of  his 
wife.  What  is  more,  the  anger  of  Romulus 
discharged  itself  in  an  action  of  most  unfortu- 
nate consequence  i  but  that  of  Theseus  pro- 
•ceeded  no  further  than  words,  reproaches,  and 
imprecations,  the  usual  revenge  of  old  men. 
The  rest  of  the  young  man's  misery  seems  to 
have  been  owing  to  fortune.  Thus  fkr,  Theseus 
seems  to  deserve  the  preference. 

But  Romulus  has,  in  the  first  place,  this  great 
advantage,  that  he  rose  lo  distinction  from  very 
small  beginnings.  For  the  two  brothers  were 
reputed  slaves  and  sons  of  herdsmen;  and  yet, 
before  they  attained  to  liberty  themselves,  they 
oestowed  it  on  almost  all  the  Latins;  gaining  at 
once  the  most  glorious  titles,  as  destroyers  of 
their  enemies,  deliverers  of  kindred,  kings  of  na- 
tions, and  founders  of  cities,  not  transplanters, 
as  Theseus  was,  who  filled  indeed  one  city  with 

Kople,  but  it  was  by  ruining  many  others,  which 
re  the  names  01  ancient  kings  and  h( 
And  Romulus  afterwards  effected  the  same, 
when  he  compelled  his  enemies  to  demolii^ 
their  habitations,  and  incorpoilte  with  theii 
conquerors.  He  had  not,  however,  a  city 
ready  built,  to  enlarge,  or  to  transplant  inhabi- 
tants to  from  other  to¥nis,  but  he  created  one, 
gaining  to  himself  lands,  a  country,  a  kingdom, 
children,  wives,  alliances }  and  this  without 
destroying  or  ruining  any  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  a  great  benefactor  to  persons 
who,  hiving  neither  house  nor  habitation,  wil- 
*ingl^  became  his  citizens  and  people.  He  did 
not.  mdeed,  like  Theseus,  destroy  robbers  and 
ruffians,  but  he  subdued  natioBB,  took  cities, 
and  triumphed  over  kings  and  generals. 

As  for  tbe  fate  of  Remus,  it  is  doubtful  by 
what  hand  he  fell;  most  writers  ascribing  it  to 
others,  and  not  to  Romulus.  But,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  world,  he  saved  his  mother  from 
destruction,  and  'placed  his  grandfather,  who 

*  Pliitareh  4ocs  not  aeem  to  hare  bad  a  jott  idea  of 
the  contest  between  Romulut  and  RcmuB.  The  two 
brothers  were  not  m  soUciloufl  about  the  situation  of 
Iheir  new  dty,  as  which  of  them  should  hare  the  eom- 
auuid  in  it  when  it  was  built. 


hved  in  mean  and  diabonoiizthle  subjectifln, 
upon  the  throne  of  JEneas:  Moreover,  he 
voluntarily  did  him  many  kind  offices,  but 
never  mjured  him,  not  even  inadvertently.  On 
the  otner  hand,  I  think  Theseus,  in  forgetting 
or  neglecting  the  command  about  the  sul,  can 
scarcely,  by  any  excuses,  or  before  the  mildest 
judges,  avoid  the  imputation  of  parricide.  Sen- 
sible how  difficult  tbo  defence  of  this  sffair 
would  be  to  those  who  should  attempt  it,  a 
certain  Athenian  writer  feigns,  that  when  tne 
ship  a]>proached,  JEgeus  ran  in  great  haste  to 
the  citadel  for  the  better  view  of  it,  and  mining 
his  strp,  fell  down  3  as  if  he  were  destitute  of 
servants,  or  went,  in  whaterer  hurry,  unattend- 
ed to  the  sea. 

Moreover,  Theseus'k  tapes  and  offences, 
with  respect  to  women,  admit  of  no  plausible 
excuse ;  because,  m  the  first  place,  they  were 
committed  often  ;  for  ne  carried  off  Ariadnei 
Antiopc,  and  Anaxo  the  Trcesenian ;  after  the 
rest,  Helen ;  though  she  was  a  girl  not  yet 
come  to  maturity,  and  he  so  far  aidvanced  in 
years,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  think  no  mora 
even  of  lawful  marriage.'  The  next  aggrava 
tion  is  the  cause ;  for  the  daughters  of  the 
Troezenians,  the  LJicedcmonians,  and  the  Amn- 
ions, were  not  more  fit  to  bring  children,  than 
those  of  the  Atheniana  sprung  from  Eroctheos 
and  Cecrops.  These  things,  therefore,  art 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  a  wanton  and  Uoei^ 
tious  appetite.  On  the  other  hand,  Romulus, 
having  carried  off  at  once  almost  eight  hundrea 
women,  did  not  take  them  all,  but  only  Her> 
silia,  as  it  is  said,  for  himself,  and  distributed 
the  rest  among  the  most  respectable  citixens 
And  aflerwanu,  by  the  honouzable  and  affec 
tionate  treatment  he  procured  them,  he  turned 
that  ii^urv  and  violence  into  a  glorious  expktt. 
performed  with  a  political  view  to  the  good  or 
society.  Thus  he  united  and  cemented  the 
two  nations  together,  and  opened  a  source  oi* 
future  kindness  and  of  additional  power.  Time 
bears  witness  to  the  conjugal  modesty,  tender 
ness  and  fideli^  which  he  estabUsfaed ;  foi 
during  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  no  man 
attempted  to  leave  his  wife,  nor  any  woman 
her  husband.*  And,  as  the  very  curioui 
among  the  Greeks  can  tell  you  who  was  the 
first  person  that  killed  his  father  and  mother, 
so  all  the  Romans  know  that  Spurius  Carviliuj 
was  the  first  that  divorced  his  wife,  alleging 
her  barrenness,  t  The  immediate  effects,  as 
well  as  length  of  time,  attest  what  I  have  said. 
For  the  two  kings  snared  the  kingdom,  and 
the  two  nations  came  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, by  means  of  these  alliances.  But  the 
marriages  of  Theseus  procured  the  Atheniana 
no  friendship  with  any  other  state ;  on  the 
contrary,  enmity,  wars,  the  destruction  of  theix 
citizens,  and  at  last  the  loss  of  Aphidnc; 

*  These  numbers  are  wrong  in  Plntaift ;  Icr  Dio- 
nysiut  of  Halicarnassus  marks  the  time  with  neat  ex- 
actness, acquainting  us  that  it  was  five  hnndrec  ant. 
twenty  years  afier  the  building  of  Ronte,  m  the  con 
sulate  of  M.  Pomponius  Malho  and  C.  PapiHus  Masso. 

t  Carrilitts  made  oath  before  the  censors,  that  h« 
had  the  best  regard  for  his  wile,  and  th^  it  was  solely 


in  compliance  with  the  sacred  engagemen*  of  marriage 
the  dencn  of  which  was  to  have  children,  that  he  di- 
vorced her.    But  this  did  not  hinder  Us  cliaractei 


fixMn  being  ever  after  odious  to  the  people,  who  thougW 
he  had  set  a  vorv  pemieieas  axampte. 
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which,  only  throogh  Iho  compnasion  of  the 
enemy,  whom  the  inhabitants  suf^Iicated  and 
honouRd  like  gods,  escaped  the  tkte  that  befel 
fiwr  by  means  of  Paris.  Howeyer,  the  mother 
of  Theseus,  deserted  and  given  up  by  her  son, 
was  not  only  in  danger  of,  but  really  did  suffer, 
the  misfortunes  of  Hecuba,  if  her  captivity  be 
B9:  a  fiction,  as  a  g-eat  deal  besides  may  very 


well  be.  As  to  the  stories  we  have  concernif^ 
both,  of  a  supernatural  kind,  the  difference  is 
great.  For  Romulus  was  preserved  by  the 
signal  favour  of  Heaven:  but  as  the  oracle, 
which  commanded  JEgeuB  not  to  approach  an  v 
woman  in  a  foreign  country,  was  not  observedi 
the  birth  of  Theseus  appears  to  have  been  an* 
acceptable  to  the  gods. 


LYCURGUS.' 


Or  JLycurgus  the  lawgiver  we  have  nothins  to 
relate  that  is  certain  and  uncontrovertod.  For 
there  are  different  accounts  of  his  birth,  his 
travels,  his  death,  and  especially  of  the  laws 
and  form  of  government  which  he  established. 
But  least  of  all  are  the  times  agreed  upon  in 
which  this  great  man  lived.  For  some  say  he 
flourished  at  the  same  time  with  Jphitus,t  and 
joined  wi*h  him  in  settling  the  cessation  of 
arms  during  the  Olympic  games.  Amoog  these 
is  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  who  alleges  for 
proof  an  Olympic  quoity  on  which  was  pre- 
served the  inscription  of  Lvcurgus's  name, 
But  others  who,  with  Eratosthenes  and  Apol- 
lodorus,  compute  the  time  by  the  succession  of 
the  Spartan  kings,t  place  him  much  earlier 

"*  The  lifeof  Lycorraiwat  the  first  which  Pluttrch 

Kiblishcd,  as  he  himself  observes  in  the  b'ft.  of  Thcseas. 
e  seems  to  ha>«  YiaA  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
SpaH^ns  and  their  customs,  as  Xenophoa  likewise 
liad.  For,  besides  this  life,  and  those  of  sereral  other 
Spartan  ehieb,  we  hare  a  treatise  of  his  on  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Lacedttmonians,  and  another  of 
Laconic  Aponhthegms.  He  makes  Lyenrgus  in  all 
things  a  perfect  hero,  and  alleges  his  beharioar  as  a 
proof;  that  the  wise  man,  so  oAen  described  by  the 
phiJo«>phers,  wasnotamere  ideal  character  unattain- 
able by  human  nature.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  him  and  his  laws  by 
tSe  Delphic  orede,  were  merely  a  contnvance  between 
tbe  Pythoness  and  himself;  and  some  of  his  laws, 
for  ijTTfT"*'*  tfaat  concerning  the  womea,  were  execp- 
lionable. 

f  Iphitos,  kinr  of  Ells,  is  said  to  hare  instituted,  or 
nCher  restored  the  Olympic  games,  one  hundred  and 
eight  years  before  wnat  is  commonly  reckoned  the  first 
C^rmpiad,  which  commeneed  in  the  year  beibre  Christ 
779,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  774,  and  bore  the  n»me 
of  Cormbus,  as  the  fisUowing  Olympiads  did  those  of 
ether  -rictora. 

Iphitos,  hgean  with  ofiering  a  saenfioe  to  Hercules, 
whom  the  £jcans  beUered  to  hare  been  upon  some 
aeeoont  exasperated  against  them.  He  next  ordered 
the  Olympic  games,  the  discontinuance  of  which  was 
said  to  have  caused  a  pestilence,  to  be  proclaimed  all 
over  Greece,  with  a  promise  of  firee  aamission  to  all 
comers,  and  fixed  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  them. 
He  likewise  took  upon  himself  lobe  sole  president  and 
iodge  of  those  gunes,  a  pririlsge  whicn  the  Piseans 
bad  oflcn  disputed  with  his  predecessors,  and  which 
continued  to  nis  descendants  as  long  as  the  regal  dig- 
tutj  subsisted.  After  this,  the  people  appointed  two 
nresidents,  which  in  time  increased  to  ten,  and  al 
length  to  twelve. 

I  Strabo  sajs,  that  Ljrcurgos  tlie  lawgiver  certainly 
mred  in  the  filth  generation  after  Althemenes.  who  led 
a  colony  into  Crete.  This  Althemenes  was  the  son  of 
Cissus,  who  founded  Argos,  at  the  same  time  that 
Patrocles,  Lycurgus's  ancestor  in  the  fiAh  degree,  laid 

c  foundations  oT  Sparta.    So  that  Lycurgus  flonrish- 


than  the  first  Olympiad.  Timxus.  however, 
supposes,  that,  as  there  were  two  Lycuxp^uses 
in  Sparta  at  different  times,  the  actions  of  both 
are  ascribed  to  one,  on  account  of  his  particu- 
lar  renown;  and  that  the  more  ancient  of  them 
lived  not  long  after  Homer:  Nay,  some  say  he 
had  seen  him.  Xenophon  too  confirms  the 
opinion  of  his  antiquity,  when  he  makes  him 
cotemporary  with  the  HeraclidiB.  It  is  true, 
the  latest  of  the  Lacedxmonian  kings  were  or 
the  lineage  of  the  Heraclidse;  but  Xenophon 
there  seems  to  speak  of  the  first  and  more  im- 
mediate descendants  of  Hercules.*  As  the 
history  of  those  times  is  thus  involved,  in  re- 
lating the  circumstances  of  Lycuiigus's  life, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  select  such  as  are  least 
controverted,  and  follow  authors  of  the  great- 
est credit. 

Simonides  the  poet,  tells  us^  that  Prytanis, 
not  Eunomus,  was  father  to  Lycurgus.  But 
most  writers  give  us  the  genealogy  of  JLycurgua 
and  Eunomus  in  a  different  manner  j  for,  ac- 
cording to  them.  Sous  was  the  son  of  Patrocles, 
and  grandson  of  Aristodemus,  Eurytion  the 
son  of  Sous,  Prytanis  of  Eurytion,  and  Euno- 
mus  of  Prytanis;  to  this  Eunomus  was  born 
Polydectes,  by  a  former  wife,  and  by  a  second, 
named  Dianassa,  Lycurgus.  Eutychidas,  how- 
ever, says  Lycuigus  was  the  sixth  from  Patro- 
cles, and  the.  eleventh  from  Hercules.  The 
most  distinguished  of  his  ancestors  was  Sous, 
under  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  made  the 
Helotes  their  8laves,t  and  gained  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  from  the  Arcadians.  Of  this 
Sous  it  is  related^  that,  being  besieged  by  the 
Clitorians  in  a  difficult  post  where  there  was 
no  water,  he  agreed  to  give  up  all  his  con 
quests,  provided  that  himself  and  all  his  army 
should  drink  of  the  neighbouring  spring.  Whcp 
these  conditions  were  sworn  to,  he  assembled 
his  forces,  and  offered  his  kingdom  to  the  man 
that  would  forbear  drinking;  not  one  of  them,  . 
however,  would  deny  himself,  but  they  all 

ed  some  short  time  after  Solomon,  about  nine  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  .£ra. 

*  This  passage  is  in  Xenophon's  excellent  treatise 
concerning  the  repubUc  of  Sparta,  from  which  Plu- 
tarch has  taken  the  best  part  of  this  life. 

t  The  Hetotes,  or  Ilotes,  were  inhabitants  of  Helos, 
a  maritime  town  of  Laconia.  The  Lacedaemonians 
havinK  conquered  and  made  slaves  of  them,  called  not 
only  them,  but  all  the  other  slares  they  happened  to 
haTC ,  by  the  name  of  HdoU*.  It  is  certain,  howercr, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  original  HehUSj  though 
thejr  were  extremely  ill-treatedj  and  some  of  them  as 
sassinated,  subsisted  many  a^es  in  Laconia. 
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dfiuik.  Tlien  Sons  went  down  to  the  ipring 
himieir,  and^  having  only  sprinkled  hia  face  in 
aight  of  the  enemy,  he  marched  off,  and  still 
held  the  country,  because  aU  had  not  drank. 
Tet,  though  be  was  highly  honoured  for  this, 
the  family  had  not  their  name  from  him,  but 
from  his  son,  were  called  EuryUonuUef  and 
this,  because  £urytion  aeems  to  be  the  first 
who  relaxed  the  strictness  of  kingly  govern- 
ment, inchning  to  the  interest  of  the  people, 
and  ingratiating  himself  with  them.  Upon 
this  relaxation,  their  encroachments  increased, 
and  the  succeeding  kings,  either  becoming 
odious,  treating  them  with  greater  rigour,  or 
else  giving  way  through  weakness  or  in  hopes 
of  favour,  for  a  long  time  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion prevailed  in  Sparta;  by  which  one  of 
Its  kings,  the  father  of  Lycurgus,  lost  his  life. 
For  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  part  some 
persons  who  were  concerned  in  a  fray,  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  by  a  kitchen  knife,  of  which 
he  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son 
Polydectes, 

But  he  too  dying  soon  after,  the  general 
voice  gave  it  for  Lycui^s  to  ascend  the 
throne;  and  he  actually  did  so,  till  it  appeared 
that  his  brother's  widow  was  pregnant.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  this,  he  declared  that  the 
kingdom  belonged  to  her  issue,  provided  it 
were  male,  and  he  kept  the  administration  in 
his  hands  only  as  his  guardian.  This  he  did 
with  the  title  of  ProdUos,  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians give  to  the  guardians  of  infant  kiugs. 
Soon  after,  the  queen  made  him  a  private 
overture,  that  she  would  destroy  her  child, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  marry  her  when 
King  of  Sparta.  Though  he  detested  her 
wickedness,  he  said  nothing  against  the  pro- 
posal, but  pretending  to  approve  it,  charged 
ner  not  to  take  any  drugs  to  procure  an  abor- 
tion, lest  she  should  endanger  her  own  health 
or  life;  for  he  would  take  care  that  the  child, 
as  soon  as  born,  should  be  destroyed.  Thus 
he  artfully  drew  on  the  woman  to  her  full 
time,  and,  when  he  heard  she  was  in  labour, 
he  sent  persons  to  attend  and  watch  her  de- 
livery, with  orders,  if  it  were  a  girl,  to  give  it 
to  the  women,  but  if  a  boy,  to  bring  it  to  him, 
in  whatever  business  he  might  be  engaged. 
It  happened  that  he  was  at  supper  with  the 
magistrates  when  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy, 
and  his  servants,  who  were  present,  carried 
the  child  to  him.  When  he  received  it,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  the  company.  Spar- 
tanSy  see  here  yottr  neto-bom  king.    He  then 

*  It  may  be  proper  here  to  gire  the  reader  a  short 
new  of  the  re^  gorernmcnt  of  Lacedaemon,  under 
the  Herculean  line.  The  HeracUdae,  having  driven 
oat  Tisamenes,  the  son  of  Orestes^  Eurysthenei  and 
Proclea,  the  M>n«  of  Aristodemns,  reigned  in  that  king- 
dom. Under  them  the  government  took  a  new  form, 
and  instead  of  one  sovereign,  became  subject  to  two. 
These  two  brothers  did  not  divide  the  kingdom  be- 
tween them,  neither  did  they  a^ee  to  rein  alternate- 
ly, but  they  resolved  to  govern  jointly,  and  with  equal 
power  and  authority.  What  is  surprising  is.  that, 
notwithstanding  this  mutual  jealousy,  this  diarchy  did 
not  end  with  these  two  brothers,  but  continued  under 
a  succession  of  thirty  princes  of  the  line  of  Eurys- 
thcnes,  and  twenty-seven  of  that  of  Procles.  Eurys- 
ihenes  was  succeeded  by  hb  son  Agis,  from  whom  all 
the  dcscendanUof  that  line  were  sumamed  ^Agiiitt,  as 
the  other  line  took  the  name  of  Eurytionida,  from 
Eurytion.  the  grandson  of  Proclra,  Patrodes,  or  Pro- 
locles.    Pausan.  Strab.  «i  ak 


laid  him  down  upon  the  chair  of  Bt«.te,  «■! 
named  him  Charilans,  because  of  the  joy  and 
admiration  of  his  magnanimity  and  justice  tes- 
tified by  all  present.  Thus  the  reign  of  Lycur- 
gus lasted  only  eight  months.  But  the  citizens 
had  a  great  veneration  for  him  on  other  ac- 
counts, and  there  were  more  that  paia  him 
their  attentions,  and  were  ready  to  execute  hi« 
commands,  out  of  regard  to  his  virtues,  tlian 
those  that  obeyed  him  as  a  guardian  to  the 
king,  and  director  of  the  administration.  There 
were  not.  however,  wanting  those  that  envied 
him,  and  opposed  his  advancement,  as  too 
high  for  so  young  a  man;  particularly  the  re- 
kitions  and  friends  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  treated  with  contempt 
Her  brother  Leonidas,  one  day  boldly  at- 
tacked him  with  virulent  language,  and  scrupled 
not  to  tell  him,  that  he  was  well  assured  he 
would  soon  be  king;  thus  preparing  suspicioM, 
and  matter  of  accusation  against  Lycurgus,  in 
case  any  accident  should  befal  the  king.  In- 
sinuations of  the  same  kind  were  likewise 
spread  by  the  queen-mother.  Moved  with  this 
ill  treatment,  and  fearing  some  dark  design,  he 
determined  to  get  clear  of  all  suspicion,  by 
travelling  into  other  countries,  tilt  his  nephew 
should  be  grown  up,  and  have  a  son  to  succeed 
him  in  the  kingdom. 

He  set  sail,  therefore,  and  landed  in  Crete 
There  having  observed  the  forms  <»f  govern 
ment,  and  conversed  with  the  most  illustrious 
personages,  he  was  struck  with  admiration  of 
some  of  their  laWs,*  and  resolved  at  his  return 
to  make  use  of  them nn  Sparta.  Some  others 
he  rejected.  Among  the  friends  he  gained  in 
Crete,  was  TTiaIes,t  with  whom  he  ^d  inter- 
est enough  to  persuade  him  to  go  and  settle  at 
Sparta.  Thales  was  famed  for  his  wisdom 
and  political  abilities:  he  was  withal  a  lyric 
poet,  who  under  colour  of  exercising  liis  art, 
performed  as  great  things  as  the  most  excellent 
lawgivers.  For  his  odes  were  so  many  per- 
suasives to  obedience  and  unanimity,  as  by 
means  of  melody  and  numbers  they  had  great 
grace  and  power,  they  softened  insensibly  the 
manners  of  the  audience,  drew  them  off  from 
the  animosities  which  then  prevailed,  and 
united  them  in  zeal  for  excellence  and  virtue. 
So  that,  in  some  measure,  he  prepared  the  way 
for  Lycurgus  towards  the  instruction  of  the 
Spartans.  From  Crete  Lycurgus  passed  to 
Ajia,  desirous,  as  is  said,  to  compare  the 
Ionian^  expense  and  luxury  with  the  Cretan 

*  The  most  ancient  writers,  as  Ephoros.  Callb. 
thenes,  Aristotle,  tad  PIatO|  arc  of  opinion,  that  Ly- 
curgus adopted  maiiy  things  in  the  Creun  poLly.  But 
Polybius  will  have  it  that  they  are  all  mistaken.  «  At 
Sparta,"  savB  he,  in  his  sixth  book,  <<the  lands  are 
caually  divided  among  all  the  citisens ;  wealth  is  baa 
ished ;  Oie  crown  ia  hereditary ;  whereas  in  Crete  the 
contrary  obtains."  But  this  does  not  prove  that  Ly- 
curgus might  not  ttke  some  good  laws  and  usages  from 
Crete,  and  leave  what  he  thought  defective.  There 
is,  indeed,  so  great  a  conformity  between  the  laws  of 
L^cureus  and  those  of  Minos,  that  we  must  believe^ 
with  Strabo,  that  these  were  the  foundation  of  the 
other. 

t  This  Thales,  who  was  a  poet  and  musician,  must 
be  distinguished  from  Thales  the  Milesian,  who  was 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  The  poet  lived 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  philosopher. 

I  The  lonians  sent  a  colony  from  Attica  into  Asia 
Minor,  about  one  thousand  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Christtwi  iRra,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  before  Lv. 
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tnigality  and  hard  diet^  to  aa  to  judge  what  ef- 
fect each  had  on  their  ieTci-al  mannen  and 
gOTemments  ;  joat  aa  phyaidana  compare 
bodiea  that  are  weak  and  sickly  with  the 
healthy  and  robust.  There  also,  probably,  he 
met  with  Homer's  poem^  whicii  were  pre- 
aerred  faj  the  posterity  of  Cle^ylna.  Ob- 
serving that  manT  monl  sentences,  and  much 
political  knowledge  were  intermixed  with  his 
stories,  which  ha^  an  irresistible  charm,  he 
collected  them  intc  one  body,  and  transcribed 
them  with  pleasure,  in  order  to  take  them 
home  with  mm.  For  his  glorious  poetry  was 
not  ret  fully  known  in  Greece;  only  somopar- 
ticolar  pieces  were  in  a  few  hands,  aa  they 
happened  to  be  dispersed.  Lycurgus  was  the 
first  that  made  them  generally  known.  The 
Egyptians  likewise  suppose  that  he  risited 
them;  and  as  of  all  their  institntions  he  waji 
most  pleased  with  their  distinguishing  the  mil 
itary  men  from  the  rest  of  the  people,*^  ho 
took  the  same  method  at  Sparta,  and,  by  sepa- 
rating from  these  the  mc'clianies  and  artificers, 
he  rendered  the  constitution  more  noble  and 
more  of  a  piece.  This  assertion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers. 
But  we  know  of  no  one,  except  Aristocrates, 
son  of  Hipparchus,  and  a  Spartan,  who  has 
affirmed  that  he  went  to  Libya  and  Spain,  and 
in'  his  Indian  excursions  conyersed  with  the 
Gymnosophists.f 

The  Lacedemonians  found  the  want  of 
Lycntgus  when  absent,  and  sent  many  em- 
bassies to  entreat  him  to  return.  For  they 
perceived  that  their  kings  hod  barely  the  title 
and  outward  appehdages  of  royalty,  but  in 
nothing  else  mffered  from  the  multitude ; 
ii^reas  Lycurgus  had  abilities  from  nature  to 
guide  the  measures  of  government,  and  powers 
of  persuasion,  that  drew  the  hearts  of  men  to 
him.  The  kings,  however,  were  consulted 
about  his  return,  and  they  hoped  that  in  hia 
presence  they  should  experience  less  insolence 
amonsst  the  people.  Returning  then  to  a  ci^ 
thus  disposed,  he  immediately  applied  himself 
to  alter  the  whole  frame  of  the  constitution; 
sensible  that  a  partial  change*  and  the  intro- 
ducing of  some  new  laws,  would  be  of  no  sort 
tf  advantage;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  body 
diseased  and  full  of  bad  humours,  whose  tem- 
perament is  to  be  corrected  and  new  formed 

eanm.  And  though  Ihey  might  not  be  grtttly  de- 
mcrated  in  w  th<nrt  a  Uine.yetoar  kwgirer  eotild 
jvdge  of  the  efleet  which  the  climate  and  Adatie 
»kn^hadvpofi  them. 

*  The  ancient  EmtisBi  kept  not  only  the  pricati 
«id  military  men,  who  cootiaied  chiefly  of  the  nobil* 
ity,  distinct  firom  the  reit  of  the  people ;  but  the  other 
empkymcntf ,  viz.  thoee  of  herdnnen,  thepherds,  mer- 
chants, interpretert,  and  eeaaacn,  descended  m  partie- 
vlsr  tribes  mna  fttherto  soo. 

t  Indian  priests  and  philosophers  who  went  ahaost 
asked,  and  IrrcA  m  woods.  The  BraekmanM  were 
one  of  their  sects.  They  had  a  great  atersion  to  idle- 
ness. Apoleios  tells  ns,  erery  papil  of  theirs  was 
-bUM  to  give  account  every  day  of  some  good  he  had 
done,  either  by  ir.euiialion  or  aetion,  before  he  wasad- 
mittefl  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  So  thoroughly  were 
Ihey  persnaded  of  the  transmicration  of  the  soul,  and 
a  happv  one  for  themseKes,  that  they  used  tocommH 
tbemaeWes  to  the  flames,  when  they  had  lived  to  aatiely, 
or  were  npprehensiTe  of  any  masfortnne.  But  we  are 
ifnJd  it  was  ranity  that  indoeed  one  of  them  to  biim 
bimseir  before  Alexander  the  Great,  and  another  to  do 
f^  tamo  bcibre  AngostasCsasar. 


by  medicinea,  it  waa  necessary  to  begin  a  new 
regimen.  With  these  sentimenU  he  went  to 
Delphi,  and  when  he  had  offered  and  consult 
ed  the  god,*  he  returned  with  that  celebrated 
oracle,  in  which  die  priestess  called  him, 
Beloved  qf  the  gods,  and  rather  a  god  than  a 
man.  As  to  hia  request  that  he  might  enact 
good  lawa,  ahc  told  him,  Apollo  had  heard  hii 
request y  andpromised  that  the  constitution  he  ' 
ehould  establish  would  he  the  most  excellent 
in  the  world.  Thus  encouraged,  he  applied  to 
the  nobility,  and  deaired  them  to  put  their 
handa  to  the  work;  addressing  himself  private- 
Iv  at  first  to  his  friends,  and  afterwards,  by 
degreea,  trying  the  disposition  of  others,  and 
preparing  them  to  concur  in  the  business 
When  matters  were  ripe,  he  ordered  thirty  of 
the  principal  citizens  to  appear  armed  in  the 
market  place  by  break  of  day,  to  strike  terror 
into  such  as  might  desire  to  oppose  him. 
Hermippus  has  given  us  the  names  of  twenty  ot 
the  most  eminent  of  them;  but  he  that  had  the 
greatest  share  in  the  whole  enterprise,  and 
gave  Lycurgus  the  best  assistance  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  his  laws,  was  called  Arithmiades. 
Upon  the  first  alarm,  king  Charilaus,  appre- 
hending it  to  be  a  design  against  his  person, 
took  refuge  in  the  Chalcioieos.f  But  he  was 
soon  satisfied,  and  accepted  of  their  oath. 
Nay,  so  far  from  being  obstinate,  he  joined  in 
the  undertaking.  Indeed,  he  was  so  remarka- 
ble for  the  gentleness  of  hia  disposition,  that 
Arclielaua,  his  partner  in  the  throne,  is  report- 
ed to  have  said  to  some  that  were  praising  the 
young  king.  Yes,  Charilaus  is  a  good  man  to 
be  sure,  who  cannot Jhid  in  his  heart  to  punish 
the  bad.  Among  the  many  new  institutions  of 
Lycui^os,  the  first  and  most  important  wm 
that  of  a  senate;  which  sharing,  as  Plato  says^ 

'  As  Minos  had  perraaded  the  Cretans  that  his 
laws  were  dtUvercd  to  him  iron  Jupiter,  so,  Lyctus 
~  IS,  his  imita'or,  was  wilhng  to  make  the  Spartans 

thcTe  that  he  did  erery  thing  by  the  direction  ol 
Apollo.  Other  legblalon  hare  foond  it  very  conve- 
nient to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  their  institationt 
were  from  the  gods.  For  that  sdf-love  in  human  n». 
tore,  which  would  but  ill  hare  bone  with  the  lupe- 
rionty  of  genius  that  must  have  been  acknowledged 
in  an  unasiisled  lawnrer,  found  an  ease  and  aatis> 
faction  in  admittiar  his  new  regulations,  when  they 
were  said  to  come  (romhearen. 

t  Tliat  it,  the  hraxen  temple.  It  was  standing  in 
the  time  of  Pausaaias,  who  bred  ia  the  reign  of  Mar 


X  The  passage  to  which  Plutarch  rercrs,  is  in  Pla 
to's  third  book  oC  lawtf  where  he  is  eiaminiog  into 
the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  states.  An  Alheniaiu 
is  introduced  thus  speakfng  to  a  Lacedaemonian. 
**  Some  god,  I  believe,  in  his  care  for  your  state,  and 
in  hU  foresirht  of  what  woald  happen,  has  given  ^oa 
two  kings  of  the  same  iamily^  in  order  that  reigning 
jointly,  they  might  govern  with  the  more  moderation, 
and  Sparta  experience  the  greater  tranquillity.    Ailer 


equal  to  that  of  the  kings."  Aristotle  finds  fiiult 
with  this  cirmimstaBce  in  the  institution  of  the 
senate,  that  the  senators  were  to  cootiane  fof 
life ;  for,  as  the  samd  grows  old  with  the  body,  he 
thought  it  nnreasonable  to  pot  the  fortunes  of  the 
eitixens  into  the  power  of  men  who,  through  are, 
might  beeoma  ineapabk  of  jvdgmg.  He  hkewiss 
thought   it  very  nnreasoMbla  that  tLny  were  •« 
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ia  tho  poiver  of  the  kinffi,  too  imperiotu  and 
onrestrained  before,  and  having  equal  authority 
with  them,  was  the  means  of  keeping  them 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  highly 
contributed  to  the  presenration  of  the  sUte^ 
For  before  it  had  been  yeering  and  unsettled, 
sometimes  inclming  to  arbitrary  power,  and 
sometimes  towards  a  pure  democracy ;  but 
tliis  establishment  of  a  senate,  an  intermedi- 
ate body,  like  ballast,  kept  it  in  a  just  equilibri 
am,  and  put  it  in  a  safe  posture:  the  ttcenty' 
eight  senators  adhering  to  the  kings,  wherir 
erer  they  saw  thepeopU  too  eneroaOimg,  and, 
(m  the  other  hand,  syppovting  the  people,  ithen 
the  kings  attempted  to  make  themselves  ab- 
soltUe.  This,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  the 
number  of  Senators  fixed  upon,  because  two  of 
the  thirty  associates  of  I>cttivus  deserted  the 
business  through  fear  But  Sphsrus  tells  us 
there  were  only  twenty-eight  at  first  entrusted 
with  the  design.  Something,  perhaps,  there  is 
in  its  being  a  nerfect  number,  formed  of  seven 
multiplied  by  rour,  and  withal  the  first  number, 
after  six,  that  is  equal  to  all  its  parts.    But  I 

•  rather  think,  just  so  many  senators  were  cre- 
ated, that  together  with  the  two  kings,  the 

-  whole  body  might  consist  of  thirty  members. 
He  had  this  institution  so  much  at  heart, 
that  he  obtained  from  Delphi  an  oracle  in  its 
behalf,  called  rhetra,  or  the  decree.  This  was 
couched  in  very  ancient  and  uncommon  terms, 
which  interpreted,  ran  thus:  When  you  ?ume 
httilt  a  temple  to  the  SyUanian  Jupiter,  and 
the  SyUanian  Mmerva,^  dioided  the  people 
into  tribes  and  ckuses,  and  established  a  se- 
nate qf  thirty  persons,  including  the  two 
kings,  you  shall  occasionally  summon  the 
people  to  an  assembly  betioeen  Babyce  and 
Cjiacion,  and  they  shall  Jutve  the  determin- 
ing voice/  Babyce  and  Cnacion  are  now 
called  Oenus.  But  Aristotle  thinks,  by  Cna- 
cion is  meant  the  river,  and  by  Dabyce  the 
bridge.  Between  these  they  held  their  as- 
semblies, having  neither  halls,  nor  anv  kind  of 
building  for  th^t  purpose.  These  tnings  he 
thought  of  no  aid  vantage  to  their  councils,  but 
rather  a  dis-service:  as  they  distracted  the  at- 
tention, and  turned  it  upon  trifles,  on  observ- 
ing the  statues  and  pictures,  the  splendid  roofs, 
tnd  every  other  theatrical  ornament.  The  peo- 
ple thus  assembled  had  no  right  to  propose  any 
subject  of  debate,  and  were  only  authorised  to 
ratify  or  reject  what  might  be  proposed  to  them 
by  the  senate  and  the  kings.  But  because,  in 
process  of  time,  the  people,  by  additions  or  re- 
trenchments, chanced  the  termsp  and  perverted 
the  sense  of  the  decrees,  the  kings  Polydonis 
and  Theopompus  inserted  in  the  rhetra  this 
eiause.  ^the  people  attempt  to  corrupt  any 

SMds  sceottntsble  for  th«ir  aetioni.  But  for  the  latter 
hMOBVenicnos  lufficient  proviaion  wcmfl  to  have  been 
Made  afterwards,  b^  the  iDBtitation  of  the  Efhori, 
who  had  it  chiedy  in  chanre  to  defend  the  rigfate  of 
IIm  people ;  and  therefore  flato  adds,  «  A  third  blcs- 
stag  to  Sparla  was  the  prince,  who  finding  the  power 
of  the  senate  and  the  kings  too  arbitrary  and  unoon- 
Irolled,  contrived  the  authority  of  the  Bphori  as  a 
-mtraint  upon  it,'>  &c. 

*  As  no  account  can  be  given  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  SManUuif  it  is  supposed  it  shouU  be  cither 
read  JSelUaian,  from  Sellasia.  a  town  of  Laconu 
apon  the  Eurotas ;  or  else  Hdlanian,  as  much  as  to 
«f,  theOraMM  Juptlcr.  fco. 


law,  the  senate  and  cfti^  shall  retire  t  ihr 
is,  tiiey  shall  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  aawL 
the  alterations.  And  they  foimd  means  tm 
persuade  the  Spartans  that  this  too  was  order- 
ed  by  Apollo;  as  we  learn  from  these  roises 
ofTyrtsus: 

Te  sons  of  8parta,  who  at  Fheibaa'  shrine 
Tour  hnnbk  vows  prefer,  atientife  hev 
The  god's  decision.    O'er  your  beauteous  laaids 
Two  guardian  kings,  a  senate,  and  the  voice 
Of  Che  eoncumng  peopk,  larang  laws 
Shall  with  joint  power  cstaUish. 

Though  the  government  was  thus  tempereu 
by  Lycurgus,  yet  soon  afler  it  degenerated 
into  an  oligarchy,  whose  power  was  exercised 
with  such  wantonness  and  violence,  that  it 
wanted  indeed  a  bridle,  as  Plato  expresses  it 
This  curb  they  found  in  the  authority  of  the 
Ephoriy*  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
afier  L^curgus.  Elatus  was  the  first  mvested 
with  this  diputy,  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus } 
who.  when  his  wife  upbraided  him,  that  be 
would  leave  the  regal  power  to  his  children 
less  than  he  received  it,  replied,  J^t^f,  but 
greater,  because  mare  lasting.  And,  in  fact, 
the  prerogative,  so  stripped  of  all  extravagant 
pretensions,  no  longer  occasioned  either 
envy  or  danger  to  its  possessors.  By  these 
means  they  escaped  the  taiiseries  which  befel 
the  Messenian  and  Argive  kings,  who  would 
not  in  the  least  relax  the  severity  of  their 
power  in  favour  of  the  people.  Indeed^  from 
nothing  more  does  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
Lycurgus  appear,  than  from  the  disorderly 
governments,  and  the  bad  understanding  that 
subsisted  between  the  kings  and  people  of 
Messena  and  Argos,  neighbouring  states,  and 
rekted  in  blood  to  Sparta.  For,  as  at  first 
they  were  in  all  respects  equal  to  her,  and 
possessed  of  a  better  counti^,  and  yet  pre 

-  Herodotus,  H.  t.  e.  65.)  and  Xcnophon,  {De 
Repub,  Lac)  tell  us,  the  Bphori  were  appointed  bv 
Lycurgus  himself.  But  the  account  which  Plntaren 
gives  us  from  Aristotle,  {PoUt,  1.  v.)  and  others,  of 
their  being  instituted  long  after,  seems  man  agrMS- 
ble  to  reason.  For  it  is  not  likely,  that  Lyeurgus, 
who  ill  all  things  endeavoured  to  support  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  left  the  people  only  the  right  of  assent- 
ing or  dissentinr  to  what  was  proposed  to  them, 
would  appoint  a  lind  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  be 
masters  as  it  were  both  of  the  kincs  and  the  senate 
Some,  indeed,  suppose  the  Jfykon,  to  have  boa  at 
first  the  king's  friends,  to  whom  they  delegated  their 
authority,  when  they  were  obliged  to  be  in  the  field. 
But  it  is  very  clear  that  they  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple out  of  their  own  body,  and  sometimes  out  of  the 
very  dregs  of  it ;  for  the  boldest  citixen,  whoever  he 
was,  was  mo»t  likely  to  be  chosen  to  this  office, 
which  was  Intended  as  a  check  on  the  senate  and  the 
kin^  They  were  five  in  numberJ|ike  the  Qusnyus 
ow»  in  the  republic  of  Carthure,  They  were  annual 
ly  elected,  and,  in  order  to  e&ct  any  thing,  the  unan 
imous  voice  of  the  eoUege  was  requisite.  Their  au 
thority,  though  well  designed  at  first,  came  to  be  in  s 
manner  boundless.  They  presided  in  popular  assem 
blies,  collected  their  suffrages,  declared  war,  mad* 
peace,  treated  with  foreign  princes,  dcUrmbcd  th« 
number  of  forces  to  be  raised,  appointed  the  funds  tc 
maintain  them,  and  distributed  rewards  and  punisli 
menb  in  the  name  of  the  sUte.  They  likewue  held 
a  court  of  justice,  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  aB 
magistrates,  inspected  into  the  behaviour  and  educa 
tion  of  youth,  had  a  particular  jurisdicUon  over  th« 
Hefotefl,  and  u  short,  by  degrees,  drew  the  wholt 
administration  into  their  hands*  They  even  went  as 
fiv  as  to  put  king  Agis  to  death  under  a  form  of  hw 
lice,  and  were  themselves  atlart  killed  by  ClinsisiMi 
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■enodno  lastinj  happjnns,  but  through  the 
insolence  of  the  kings  and  disobedience  of  the 
people,  were  harassed  with  odrpetual  troubles, 
they  made  it  very  evident,  tint  it  was  really  a 
felicity  more  than  human,  a  blessing  from 
heaven  to  the  Spartans,  to  have  a  legislatm 
who  knew  so  well  how  to  fmme  and  temper 
their  government*  Bat  this  was  an  event  of 
a  later  date. 

A  second  and  bolder  political  enterprise  of 
Lycurgus,  was  a  new  division  of  the  lands. 
For  he  found  a  prodigious  inecjnality,  the  city 
overcharged  wiui  many  indigent  persons,  who 
had  no  knd,  and  the  weal3i  centred  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Determined,  therefore,  to 
root  out  the  evils  of  insolence,  envy,  avarice, 
and  luxury,  and  those  distempers  of  a  state 
still  more  inveterate  and  fatal,  I  mean  povertjr 
and  riches,  he  persuaded  them  to  cancel  aU 
former  divisions  of  land,  and  to  make  new 
ones,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be  per- 
fectly equal  in  their  possessions  and  way  of 
living.  Hence,  if  they  were  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction they  might  seek  it  in  virtue,  as  no 
other  difference  was  left  between  them  but  that 
which  arises  from  the  dishonour  of  base  ac- 
tions and  the  praise  of  good  ones.  His  pro- 
posal was  put  in  practice.  He  made  nine 
thousand  lots  for  the  territory  of  Sparta,  which 
he  distributed  among  so  many  citizens,  and 
thirty  thousand  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest 
of  llaconia.  But  some  say  he  made  only  six 
thousand  shares  for  the  city,  and  that  Polydo- 
rus  added  three  thousand  afterwards  ;  others, 
that  Polydorus  doubled  the  number  appointed 
by  Lycurgus,  which  were  only  four  thousand 
five  hundred.  Each  lot  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing (one  year  with  another)  seventy  bushels 
of  grain  Cot  each  man,t  and  twelve  for  each 
woman,  besides  a  quantity  of  wine  and  oil  in 
proportion.  Such  a  provision  they  thought 
enmcient  for  health  and  a  good  habit  of  body, 
and  they  wanted  nothing  more.  A  story  goes 
of  our  legislator,  that  some  time  afler  return- 
ing from  a  journey  through  the  fields  just 
reaped,  and  seeing  the  shocks  standing  paral- 
lel acd  equal,  he  smiled  and  said  to  some  that 
were  by,  How  like  is  Laeonia  to  an  estate 
newly  d&eided  among  many  brothers  ! 

AfVer  this  he  attempted  to  divide  also  the 
moveables,  in  order  to  take  away  all  appear- 
ance of  inequality  ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that 
they  could  not  bear  to  have  their  goods  direct- 
ly taken  from  them,  and  therefore  took  an- 
other method,  counterworking  their  avarice  by 
a  8tratagem4    First  he  stop^  the  currency 

^Whaberer  Plutarch  m%ht  bmui  by  T«QT»/(fy  *v 
•;«;««>  it  is  certain  that  kingly  power  wai  abolished  in 
t»  JtsTM  of  Messene  and  Argos  loi^^  before  the  time 
of  Lyairras  the  lawgtTer,  and  a  demoeraey  had  taken 
place  in  wmt  cities.  Indeed  those  states  experieaeed 
|Tcat  jntcmal  tronbles,  not  only  while  under  the  gor- 
enunent  of  kings,  but  when  in  the  form  of  common- 
wealtlis,aBd  nerer,  after  the  time  of  Lycttrgus,  nade 
Mf  figvc  equal  to  Laeedsmon. 

f  6v  a  man  is  meant  a  master  of  a  fimiily,  whose 
boiMeiiold  was  to  subsist  upon  these  screiity  bushels. 

I  For  along  time  afler  Lycurgus^  the  Spartans  glo- 
noosly  opposed  the  growth  of  aTarice;  insomuch,  that 
a  yoong  man,  who  had  bought  an  estate  at  a  great  ad- 
rant^,  was  called  to  account  for  it,  and  a  fine  set 
■foa  him.  For,  besides  the  mjusi  ice  he  was  guilty  of 
•  bttf  ing  a  thing  for  ^m  tlian    t  was  worth,  Omjt 


of  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  ordered  that 
they  should  make  u^e  of  iron  money  only  : 
then  to  a  great  quantity  and  weight  of  this  he 
assigned  but  a  small  value  ;  so  that  to  lay  up 
ten  fninm,^  a  whole  room  was  required,  and  to 
remove  it,  nothing  less  than  a  yoke  of  oxen 
When  this  became  current,  many  kinds  of  in* 
justice  ceased  in  LAcedemon.  Who  would 
steal  or  take  a  bribe,  who  would  defraud  ot 
rob,  when  he  could  not  conceal  the  booty  j 
when  he  could  neither  be  dignified  by  the  pos- 
session of  it,  nor  if  cut  in  pieces  be  served  by 
its  use.^  For  we  are  told  that  when  hot,  they 
quenched  it  in  vinegar,  to  make  it  brittle  and 
unmalleable,  and  consequently  unfit  for  any 
other  service.  In  the  next  place,  he  excluded 
unprofitable  and  superfluous  arts :  indeed,  if  he 
had  not  done  this,  most  of  them  would  have 
fallen  of  themselves,  when  the  new  moi^ey 
took  place,  as  the  manufactures  could  not  be 
disposed  of.  Their  iron  coin  would  not  pass 
in  the  rest  of  Greece,  but  was  ridiculed  and 
despised  ;  so  that  the  Spartans  had  no  means 
of  purchasing  anv  foreign  or  curious  wares  ; 
nor  did  any  merchant-ship  unlade  in  their  har- 
bours. There  were  not  even  to  be  found  in 
all  their  country  either  sophists,  wandering 
fortune-tellers,  keepers  of  infamous  houses,  or 
dealers  in  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  because 
there  was  no  money.  Thus  luxury,  losing  by 
devices  the  means  that  cherished  and  support- 
ed it,  died  away  of  itself:  even  they  who  had 
great  possessions,  had  no  advantage  from  them 
since  they  could  not  be  displayed  in  public,  but 
must  He  useless,  in  unregaided  repositories. 
Hence  it  was,  that  excellent  workmanship  was 
shewn  in  their  useful  and  necessary  furniture, 
as  beds,  chairs,  and  tables ;  and  the  lAcedae- 
monian  cup  called  cothon,  as  Critias  informs 
us,  was  highly  valued,  (Nirticularly  in  cam- 
paigns; for  the  water,  which  must  then  of  ne- 
cessity be  drank,  though  it  would  often  other 
wise  offend  the  sight,  had  its  muddiness  con- 
cealed by  the  colour  of  the  cup,  and  the  thick 
part  stopping  at  the  shelving  brim,  it  came 
clearer  to  the  lips.  Of  these  improvements  the 
lawgiver  was  the  cause;  for  the  workmen 
having  no  more  employment  in  matters  of 
mere  curiosity,  shewed  Uie  exceUence  of  their 
art  in  necessary  things. 

Desirous  to  complete  the  conquest  of  luxury, 
and  exterminate  the  love  of  riches,  he  intro- 
duced a  third  institution,  which  was  wisely 
enough  and  ingeniously  contrived.  This  was 
the  use  of  public  tables,!  where  oil  were  to 


(hat  he  was  too  desirous  of  gain,  since  his 
was  employed  in  getting,  at  an  age  when  others 
think  of  nothmg  but  spending. 

But  when  the  Spartans,  no  longjr  satisfied  with 
their  own  territories,  (as  Ljcurgus  had  enjoined  them 
to  be)  came  to  be  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  theirmoncy 
not  beinr  passable  fai  other  countries,  thry  found  them- 
scItcs  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Persians,  whose  gold  aad 
silver  dazzled  their  eyes,  And  their  coretousnew 
grew  at  length  so  infamous,  that  it  occasioned  the  pro* 
verb  mentioned  by  Plato,  One  m":  ace  a  grtat  deal  oj 
money  carried  into  Laeedaanonf'hut  one  never  teea 


anu^it  Irov^ht  out  again. 


«.  lOd.  sterling 

f  Xenophon  seems  to  hare  Mnetrate^  fkrther  int 

the  reason  of  this  institution  uiaa  any  other  author 

as  indeed  he  had  better  opportunity  to  do:  the  nd, 

only  my,  that  this  was  intended  to  repress  luxurjc  k«« 
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eat  in  common  of  the  same  meat,  and  iqcIi 
kinds  of  it  ai  were  appointed  by  law.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  forbidden  to  eat  at  home, 

on  expensive  couches  and  tables,  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  butchers  and  cooks,  or  to 
fatten  like  voracious  animals  in  private.  For 
so  not  only  theii*  manners  wpuld  be  corrupted, 
but  their  bodies  disordered  ;  abandoned  to  all 
manner  of  sensuality  and  dissoluteness,  they 
would  require  long  sleep,  warm  baths,  and  the 
same  indulgence  as  in  perpetual  sickness.  To 
effect  this  was  certainly  very  great}  but  it  was 
greater  still,  to  secure  riches  from  rapine  and 
from  envy,  as  Theophrastus  expresses  it,  or 
rather  by  their  eating  in  common,  and  by  the 
frugality  of  their  table,  to  take  from  riches  their 
very  being.  For  what  use  or  ei^oyment  of 
them,  what  peculiar  display  of  magnificence 
could  there  be^  whete  tiie  poor  man  went  to 
the  same  refreshment  with  the  rich?  Hence 
the  observation,  that  it  was  only  at  Sparta 
where  Pluttu  (according  to  the  proverb)  was 
kept  blind,  and,  like  an  image,  destitute  of  life 
or  motion.  It  must  furUier  be  observed,  that 
they  had  not  the  privili^  to  eat  at  home,  and 
so  to  come  without  appetite  to  the  public  re- 
past :  they  made  a  point  of  it  to  observe  any  one 
that  did  not  eat  and  drink  with  them,  and  to 
reproach  him  as  an  intemperate  and  effeminate 
person  that  was  sick  of  the  common  diet. 

T)ie  rich,  therefore,  (we  are  told)  were  more 
offend^  with  this  regulation  than  with  any 
other,  and,  rising  in  a  body,  they  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  indignation:  nay,  they  proceeded, 
so  far  as  to  aasaalt  Lycurgus  vritb  stones,  so 
that  be  was  forced  to  f^  from  the  assembly  ana 
take  refuge  in  a  temple.  Unhappily^  however, 
before  he  reached  it,  a  young  man  named  Al- 
cander,  hasty  in  his  resentments,  though  not 
otherwise  ill-tempered,  came  up  with  him,  and, 
upon  ni«  turning  round,  struck  out  one  of  his 
eyes  with  a  stick.  Lycurgus  then  stopped 
short,  and,  without  giving  way  to  passion, 
showe^  the  people  his  eye  beat  out,  and  his 
face  streaming  with  blood.  They  were  so 
struck  with  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  sight,  that 
they  surrendered  Alcander  to  him,  and  con- 
ducted him  home  with  the  utmost  expressions 
of  regret.  Lycurgus  thanked  them  for  their 
care  of  his  person,  and  dismissed  them  ail  ex- 
cept Alcander.  He  took  him  into  his  house, 
but  sliowed  him  no  ill  treatment  either  by 
word  or  action;  only  ordering  him  to  wait  upon 
him,  instead  of  his  usual  servants  and  atten- 
dants. The  youth,  who  was  of  an  ingennous 
disposition^  without  murmuring,  did  as  he  was 

h«  very  wiseljr  remarks,  that  it  wm  also  iateailed  to 
terre  for  a  lund  of  0enool  or  aeadeiDy,  whcra  tha 

Siung  were  instructed  by  (he  old,  the  iormer  rektias 
e  g^eat  things  that  had  been  ncribmed  within  their 
memory,  and  Uiereby  exciting  tae  growing  generation 
todiBlingaiahthemeelTesby  performaneei  eqiwUy  great 
But  as  it  was  found  impracticable  tor  all  the  ciUaens 
to  eat  in  common,  when  the  number  of  them  came  to 
escee  I  the  number  of  the  loU  of  land,  Dacier  thinks 
it  mig^t  hate  been  better  if  the  lawgiver  had  ordained 
(hat  those  public  tables  should  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  as  it  was  done  in  Crete.  But  it 
must  be  considered,  that  while  the  discipline  of  Lycur- 
gus was  kept  up  in  its  purity,  they  provided  against 
any  inconrenience  from  the  increase  of  citiicns.  by 
sending  out  colonies,  and  Lacedasmon  was  not  burden- 
ed with  poor  till  the  declension  of  that  stale. 


led.  Livmg  in  this  manner  with  Ly. 
curgus,  and  having  an  opporttmity  to  obaerv  e 
the  mildness  and  goodness  of  hu  heart,  his 
strict  temperance  and  inde&tigable  industr}-, 
he  told  his  friends  that  Lycurgus  was  not  that 
proud  and  severe  man  he  might  have  been 
taken  for,  but,  above  all  others,  gentle  and  en- 
gaging in  his  behtviour.  This,  then,  was  the 
chastisement,  and  this  punishment  he  suffered, 
of  a  wild  and  headstrong  yonng  man  to  become 
a  very  modest  and  prudent  citixen.  In  memo 
ry  of  his  misfortune*.  Lycurgus  built  a  temple 
to  J^Gnerva  Optiletity  so  called  by  him  from 
a  term  which  the  Doriaiis  use  for  the  eye.  Yet 
DioBcorides,  who  wrote  a  treatise  concerning 
the  Lacedasmonian  government,  and  others, 
relate,  that  his  eye  was  hurt,  but  not  put  out^ 
and  that  he  built  the  temple  in  gratitude  to  the 
goddess  for  bis  cure.  Howevc>  the  Spartans 
never  carried  staves  to  their  assemblies  afler 
wards. 

The  public  repasU  were  called  by  the  Cre- 
tans ^ndria}  but  the  Lacedemonians  styled 
them  PJiidUiOf  either  from  their  tendency  to 
fritndship  and  mutual  benevolence,  phiditin 
being  used  instead  of  philitUi ;  or  else  from 
tiieir  teaching  frugality  and  i>artfwnony,  which 
the  word  pheido  signifies.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible,  that  the  first  letter  might  by  some 
means  or  other  be  added,  and  ao  phtdUia  take 
place  of  ediHa,  which  barely  signifies  eating. 
There  were  fifreen  persons  to  a  table,  or  a  few 
more  or  less.  £ach  of  them  was  obliged  te 
bring  in  monthly  a  bushel  of  meal,  eight  gal- 
lons of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  little  money  to  bur 
flesh  and  fish.  If  any  of  them  happened  to  of- 
fer a  sacrifice  of  first  fruits,  or  to  kill  venison, 
he  sent  a  part  of  it  to  the  public  table:  for  aAer 
a  sacrifice  or  hunting,  he  was  at  liberty  to  sup 
at  home  :  but  the  rest  were  to  appear  at  the 
usual  place.  For  a  long  time  this  eating  in 
common  was  observed  with  great  exactness  ; 
so  that  when  king  Agis  returned  from  a  sue* 
oessfttl  expedition  against  the  Athenians,  and 
from  a  desire  to  sup  with  his  wife,  requested 
to  have  his  portion  at  home,*  the  PoUnuarchM 
refnsed  to  send  it  if  nay,  when  through  resent- 
ment, he  neglected,  the  day  following,  to  offer 
the  sacrifice  usual  on  occasion  of  victory,  they 
set  a  fine  upon  him.  Children  also  were  in 
troduced  at  these  public  tables,  as  so  many 
schools  of  sobriety.  There  they  beard  dis 
courses  concerning  government,  and  were  in- 
structed in  the  most  liberal  breeding.  There 
they  were  allowed  to  jest  without  scurrility, 
and  were  not  to  take  it  ill  when  the  raillery 
was  returned.  For  it  waa  reckoned  toorthy  q/ 
a  Zjoctdmnumian  to  hear  a  jest:  but  if^ny 
one's  patience  failed,  he  had  only  to  desire 
them  to  be  quiet,  and  they  left  off  immediately. 
When  they  first  entered,  the  o.'dest  man  pre- 
sent pointed  to  the  door,  and  said,    JVbt  a 


*  The  kings  of  Sparta  had  alwajs  double 
allowed  them;  not  that  they  were  permitted  to  ii 
dulce  their  appetites  more  than  others,  but  that  thej 
mint  have  an  opportunity  of  sharing  iS»nr  portioa 
wiui  some  brave  man  whom  they  ehose  to  distmginak 
with  that  honour. 

fThe  PoUmardm  were  those  who  had  ens 
Bsanded  the  army  under  the  kjn|^.  The  praasi 
pal  D»ea  in   the  state  always  dirsdad    tka   coaa 
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I0oni  spoken  tn  this  company  goes  out  tftere. 
The  admitting  of  any  inan  to  a  particular  table 
was  onder  Uie  following  regulation.  Each 
member  of  that  amall  society  took  a  little  ball 
of  soft  bread  in  his  hand.  This  he  was  to 
drop,  without  .saying  a  word,  into  a  vessel 
called  caddos,  which  the  waiter  carried  upon 
his  head.  In  ease  he  approved  of  the  candi- 
date, he  did  it  without  altering  the  figure,  if  not, 
he  first  pressed  it  flat  in  his  hand}  H>r  a  flatted 
ball  was  considered  as  a  negative.  And  if  but 
one  such  was  found,  the  person  was  not  ad- 
mitted, as  they  thought  it  proper  that  the  whole 
campany  should  be  safjsned  with  each  other. 
He  who  was  thus  rejected,  was  said  to  have 
no  luck  in  the  caddos.  The  dish  that  was  in 
the  highest  esteem  amongst  them  was  the 
black  broth.  The  old  men  were  so  fond  of  it 
that  they  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  and 
eat  it,  leaving  the  meat  to  the  young  people. 
It  is  related  of  a  king  of  Pontus.*  that  he  pur- 
chased a  Ltacediemonian  cook,  for  the  sake  of 
this  broth.  But  when  he  came  to  taste  it,  he 
strongly  expressed  his  dislike;  and  the  cook 
made  answer.  Sir,  to  make  this  broth  relish, 
it  is  necessary  Jirst  to  bathe  in  the  Evrotas. 
After  they  had  drank  moderately,  they  went 
home  without  lights.  Indeed,  they  were  for- 
b^den  to  walk  with  a  light  either  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion,  that  Uiey  might  accustom 
themselves  to  march  in  the  darkest  night  bold- 
ly and  resolutely.  Such  was  the  order  of  their 
public  repasts. 

Lycurgus  left  none  of  his  laws  in  writing;  it 
was  ordered  in  one  of  the  Rhetra  that  none 
should  be  written.  For  what  he  thought  most 
conducive  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  a 
city,  war  principles  interwoven  with  the  man- 
ners aud  breeding  of  the  people.  These 
wdutd  remain  immoveable,  as  founded  in  in- 
clination, and  be  the  strongest  and  most  last- 
ing tie;  and  the  habits  wluch  education  pro- 
duced in  the  youth,  would  answer  in  each  the 
purpose  of  a  lawgiver.  As  for  smaller  mat- 
ters, contracts  about  property,  and  whatever 
occasionally  varied,  it  was  better  not  to  reduce 
these  to  a  ivritten  form  and  unalterable  me- 
thod, but  to  Bufier  them  to  change  with  the 
times,  and  to  admit  of  additions  or  retrench- 
ments at  the  pleasure  of  persons  so  well  edu- 
cated. For  he  resolved  the  whole  business  of 
legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of  youth.  And 
tills,  as  we  have  observed,  was  the  reason 
why  one  of  his  ordinances  forbad  thou  to  lave 
any  written  lavrs. 

Another  ordinance  levelled  against  magnifi- 
cence and  expence,  directed  that  the  ceilings 
of  houses  should  be  wrought  with  no  tool  but 
the  axef  and  the  doors  with  nothing  but  the 
■aw.  For,  as  Epaminondas  is  reportra  to  have 
•aid  afterwards,  of  his  table.  Treason  lurks  not 
under  such  a  dinner,  so  Lycurgus  perceived 
before  him,  that  such  a  house  admits  of  no 
Inxu.y  and  needless  splendour.  Indeed,  no 
man  could  be  so  absurd,  as  to  bring  into  a 
dwelling  so  homely  and  simple,  bedsteads  with 
mbrer  feet,  purple  coverlets,  golden  cups,  and 
t  train  of  expense  that  follows  these:  but  all 
would  necessarily  have  the  bed  suitable  to  the 

*  This  story  is  elsewhere  told  by  Plutarch  of  Dio- 
MBos  the  tyrmtof  Sicily:  and  Cicero  eoaihins  it, 
ini  h«  was  the  person. 


room,  the  covcuct  of  the  bed  and  the  rest  of 
their  utensils  aiW  furniture  to  that.  From  this 
plain  sort  of  dwemogs,  proceeded  the  ques- 
tion of  Leotychidas  tho  elder  to  his  host,  when 
he  supped  at  Corinth,  and  saw  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  very  splendid  and  curiously  wrought, 
Whether  trees  grew  square  m  his  country, * 

A  third  ordinance  of  Lycurgus  was,  that  they 
should  not  often  make  war  against  the  same 
enemy,  lest,  by  being  frequently  put  upon  de« 
fending  themselves,  they  too  should  become 
able  warriors  in  their  turn.  And  this  they 
most  blamed  king  Agesilaus  for  af\erwards, 
that  by  frequent  and  continued  incursions  into 
B<Botia,t  he  taught  the  Thebans  to  make  he»d 
against  the  Lacedemonians.  This  made  An- 
talcidas  say,  when  he  saw  him  wounded,  7^ 
Thebans  pay  you  well  for  making  them  good 
soldiers  who  neither  were  willing  nor  able  to 
Jight  you  bejbre .  These  ordinances  he  called 
RhetrXf  as  if  they  had  been  oracles  and  de- 
crees of  the  Deity  himself. 

As  for  the  education  of  youth,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  and  most  glorious 
work  of  a  lawgiver,  he  began  with  it  at  5ie  very 
source,  taking  into  consicusration  their  concep- 
tion and  birth,  by  reflating  the  marriages. 
For  he  did  not  (as  Anstotlc^  says)  desist  from 
his  attempt  to  bring  the  women  under  sober 
rules  They  had,  indeed,  assumed  great  liberty 
and  power  on  account  of  the  frequent  expedi- 
tions of  their  husbands,  during  which  they  were 
left  sole  iniatresses  at  home,  and  so  gained  an 
undue  deference  and  improper  titles;  but  not- 
withstanding this  he  took  all  possible  care  of 
them.  He  ordered  the  virgins  to  exercise  them- 
selves in  running,  wrestling,  and  throwing 
quoits  and  darts;  that  their  bmlies  being  strong 
and  vigorous,  the  children  afterwards  produced 
from  uiem  might  be  the  same;  and  that,  thus 
fortified  by  exercise,  they  might  the  better  sup- 
port the  pangs  of  child-birth,  and  be  delivered 
with  safety.  In  order  to  take  away  the  exces- 
sive tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the  sex,  the  con> 
sequence  of  a  recluse  life,  he  accustomed  the 
virgins  occasionally  to  be  seen  naked  as  well  as 
the  young  men,  and  to  dance  and  sing  in  their 
presence  on  certain  festivals.  There  they 
sometimes  indulged  in  a  little  raillery  upon 
those  that  had  mis-behaved  themselves,  and 
sometimes  they  sung  encomiums  on  such  as 
deserved  them,  thus  exciting  in  the  young  men 
a  useful  emulation  and  love  of  glory.  For  he 
who  was  praised  for  his  bravery  and  celebrated 
among  the  virgins,  went  away  perfectly  happ^: 
while  their  satirical  glances  thrown  out  in 
sport,  were  no  less  cutting  than  serious  admon 
itions;  especially  as  the  kings  and  senate  went 
with  the  other  citizens  to  see  all  that  passed 
As  for  the  virgins  appearing  naked,  there  waa 
nothing  disgraceful  in  it,  because  every  thing 
was  conducted  with  modesty,  and  without  one 
indecent  word  or  action.  Nay  it  caused  a  sim- 
plicity of  manners  and  an  emulation  for  the  best 
habit  of  body;  their  ideas  too  were  naturally 

*  This  is  rendered  by  the  former  Englikh  translator 
as  if  Leotychidas 's  ai^estion  proceeded  from  ignorance 
whereas  it  was  really  an  arch  sneer  upon  the  sumpta 
ous  and  expensiTe  buildJiws  of  Corintn. 

t  This  appeared  plainly  at  the  battle  of  Leoctra 
where  the  Lacedsmonians  were  overthrown  bv  Epanw 
inondas,  and  lost  their  king  Gleombrotus,  togcths 
with  the  flower  of  their  anqy. 
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wlaxfed,  whila  Ihey  were  noteicladed  fVom 
their  share  of  bravery  and  honoar:  Hence  they 
were  famished  with  sentimenU  and  language, 
soch  aa  Gorge  the  wife  of  Leonidaa  ia  said  to 
haye  made  use  ot .  When  a  woman  of  another 
country  said  to  her,  You  qf  Laetdtemon  are 
tfu  onfy  VHHtien  in  the  world  thai  ruU  the 
men:  eke  amwered^  We  are  the  oniy  women 
that  bring  firth  men. 

These  public  dances  and  other  exercises  of 
the  young  maidens  naked,  in  sight  of  the  young 
men,  were,  moreoTer,  incentiyes  to  marrii^: 
and,  to  use  Plato^  expression,  drew  them 
ahnoet  as  necessarily  by  the  attractions  of  love, 
aa  a  geometrical  conclusion  follows  from  the 
premises.  To  encourage  it  still  mora,  some 
marks  of  infkmy  were  set  upon  those  that  con- 
tinued bachelors.*  For  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  see  these  exercises  of  the  naked  vir- 
gins; and  the  magistrates  commanded  them  to 
march  naked  round  the  market-place  in  the 
winter,  and  to  sing  a  song  composed  against 
themBeW.es,  which  expressed  how  justly  they 
were  punished  for  their  disobedience  to  the 
laws.  They  were  also  deprived  of  that  honour 
and  respect  which  the  younger  people  paid  to 
the  old;  so  that  nobody  found  fault  with  what 
was  said  to  Dercyllidaa,  though  an  eminent 
commander.  It  seems,  when  ho  came  one  day 
into  company,  a  young  man,  instead  of  rising 
up  and  giving  place,  told  Mm.  You  have  no 
Aud  to  give  place  to  me,  when  I  Mn  old. 

In  their  marriages,  the  bridegroom  carried 
off  the~  bride  by  violence;  and  she  was  never 
chosen  in  a  tender  age,  but  when  sho  had  ar- 
rived at  full  maturity.  Then  the  woman  that 
had  the  direction  of  the  wedding,  cut  the 
bride's  hair  close  to  the  skin,  dressed  her  in 
man's  clothes,  laid  her  upon  a  roattrass,  and 
lefl  her  in  the  dark.  The  bridegroom,  neither 
oppressed  with  wine  nor  enervated  with  lux- 
ury, but  perfectly  sober,  as  having  always  sup- 
ped at  the  common  table,  went  in  privately, 
untied  her  girdle,  and  carried  her  to  another 
bed.  Having  staid  there  a  short  time,  ho 
modestly  retired  to  his  usual  apartment,  to  sleep 
with  the  other  young  men  j  and  observed  the 
same  conduct  afterwards,  spending  the  day  with 
his  companions,  and  reposing  himself  with  them 
in  the  night,  nor  even  visiting  his  bride  but 
with  great  caution  and  Apprehensions  of  being 
discovered  by  the  rest  of  the  family;  (he  bride 
at  the  same  time  exerted  all  her  art  to  contrive 
convenient  opportunities  for  their  private  meetp 
ings.  And  this  they  did  not  for  a  short  time 
only,  but  some  of  them  even  had  children  be- 
fce  they  had  an  interriew  with  their  wives  in 
the  day  time.  This  kind  of  comBoerce  not  only 
exercised  their  temperance  and  chastity,  but 
kept  their  bodies  fruitful,  and  the  fint  mnar  of 
^eir  love  fresh  and  unabated;  for  as  they  were 
not  satiated  like  those  that  are  always  with 
their  wives,  there  still  was  place  for  unextin- 
guished deaire.    When  he  had  thus  established 


*  The  time  otoaarriftfe  nvai  fixed;  and  if  a  ma  did 

*  "MTj  wkcfi  he  WM  of  '  " 
inUoB ;  as  were  such 


not  marry  when  he  wai  of  full  ace,  be  was  liable  to  a 
MtMeentioB ;  as  were  such  aho  who  married  aborc  or 
below  thcmselrce.  Such  as  had  three  children  had 
rreat  immmiities;  and  those  that  had  four  were  free 
firooi  ail  taxes.  Virgins  were  married  without  por- 
liooi,  because  neither  want  shottld  hinder  a  man,  nor 
riches  iuduoe  kim,  to  marry  contrary  to  his  bclina- 


a  proper  regard  to  nodesty  and  deeomm  wlt« 
respect  to  marriage,  he  was  e<{ttaily  stodiooi 
to  drive  from  that  stato  the  vain  and  womanish 
passion  of  jealousy;  by  making  it  quite  as  repu- 
table to  have  children  in  common  with  persona 
of  merit,  as  to  avoid  all  ofienaive  freedom  in 
their  own  behaviour  to  their  wives.  He  laughed 
at  those  who  revenge  with  wars  and  bloockhed 
the  communication  of  a  married  woman-s  &• 
vours;  and  allowed,  that  if  a  man  in  yean 
should  have  a  young  wife,  he  might  introdaoe 
to  her  some  handsome  and  hcoest  young  maB| 
whom  he  most  approved  of,  snd  when  ue  had 
a  child  of  this  generous  race,  bring  it  up  as  his 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  he  allowed,  tnat  if  a 
man  of  character  ahould  entertain  a  passion  for 
a  married  woman  on  account  of  her  modesty 
and  the  beauty  of  her  children,  he  might  treat 
with  her  husband  for  admission  to  her  com- 
pany,* thai  so  planting  m  a  bcarty-bearing  soil^ 
he  might  produce  excellent  children,  the  con- 
genial offspring  of  excellent  parents.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  Lycurgua  considered  childrea, 
not  so  much  the  p«t>perty  of  their  parents,  aa 
of  the  state;  and  therefore  he  would  not  have 
tliem  begot  by  ordinary  persons,  but  by  the  beat 
men  in  it.  m  the  uext  place,  he  observed  die 
vanity  and  absurdity  of  other  nations,  where 
people  study  to  have  their  horses  and  dogs  of 
the  finest  breed  they  can  procure  either  by  in- 
terest or  money;  and  yet  keep  their  wives  shut 
up,  that  they  may  have  children  by  none  but 
themselves,  though  they  may  happen  to  be 
dotingjdecrepid,  or  infirm.  Aa  if  children,  when 
sprung  from  a  bad  stock,  and  consequently  good 
for  notliing,  were  no  detriment  to  those  whom 
they  belong  to,  and  who  have  the  trouble  of 
bringing  them  up,  nor  any  advantage,  when  well 
descended  and  of  a  generous  disposition.  These 
regulations  tending  to  secure  a  healthy  off- 
spring, and  consequently  beneficial  to  the  state» 
were  so  far  from  encouraging  that  licentioua* 
ness  of  the  women  which  prevailed  afterwards^ 
that  adultery  was  not  known  omongsf  them.  A 
saying,  upon  this  subject,  of  Geradaa,  an  an- 
cient Spartan,  is  thus  related.  A  stranger  had 
aaked  him.  What  pumehment  their  lam  a^h 
pointed  fir  adulterers  ?  He  answered,  Jl% 
Jriendjthere  arenoadulterert  noureotmtry 
The  other  replied.  But  w?uU  if  there  ahould  H 
one?  Why  then,  says  Geradaa,  he  muatfir^ 
fiitabull  80  large  that  he  might  drink  qfthe 
Eurotae  from  the  top  qf  MounJt  Taygetut, 
When  the  stranger  expressed  his  surprise  at 
this,  and  said.  How  can  tueh  a  bull  befiundf 
Gendaa  anawered  vrith  a  smile.  How  eon  cm 
adiuUerer  be  fiund  in  Sparta?  This  ia  tl« 
account  we  have  of  their  marriages. 

It  was  not  left  to  the  father  to  rear  what  chil* 
dren  he  pleaaed  but  he  was  obliged  to  carry  th« 
child  to  a  place  called  Leeehey  to  be  examined 
by  the  most  ancient  men  of  th^  tribe,  who  were 
assembled  there.  If  it  was  strong  and  well 
proportioned,  they  gave  orders  for  its  education, 
and  assigned  it  one  of  the  nine  thousand 
shares  of  land;  but  if  it  was  weakly  and  d»> 
formed,  they  ordered  it  to  be  thA>wn  into  the 
place  called  •Spothttmy  which  is  a  deep  cavein 
near  the  mountain  Taygetus;  concluding  that 
its  life  could  be  no  advantage  either  to  itaelf 

*  In  this  case  the  kinn  were  excepted:  for  lhs« 
were  not  at  liberty  to  lend  their  wives. 
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«r  to  the  public,  luice  nature  had  not  given  it 
at  first  any  ftrenglh  or  goodneu  of  cooBtitu- 
tion.*  For  the  same  reaaon  the  women  did  not 
waah  their  new-born  infants  with  water,  bat 
with  wine,  thus  making  some  trial  of  their  ha- 
bit of  body ;  imagining  that  sickly  and  epileptic 
children  sink  and  die  under  the  experiment, 
while  healthy  became  more  TigonMU  and  har- 
dy. Great  care  and  art  was  also  exerted  by 
the  nurses;  for,  as  they  never  swathed  the  in- 
fants, their  limbs  had  a  freer  turn,  and  their 
countenances  a  more  liberal  air;  brides,  they 
used  them  to  any  sort  of  meat,  to  hare  no  ter- 
rors in  the  dark,  nor  to  be  afraid  of  being  alone, 
and  to  leave  all  ill  humour  and  unmanly  crying. 
Hence  people  ofother  countries  purchased  La- 
cedaemonian nurses  for  their  children:  and  Al- 
cibiades  the  Athenian  is  said  to  have  been 
nursed  by  Amida,  a  Spartan.  But  if  he  was 
fortunate  in  a  nurse,  he  was  not  so  in  a  pre- 
ceptor: for  Zopyrus,  appointed  to  that  office 
by  Pericles,  was,  as  Plato  tells  us,  no  better 
qualified  than  a  common  slave.  The  Spartan 
children  were  not  in  that  manner,  under  tutors 
purchased  or  hired  with  money,  nor  were  the 
parents  at  liberty  to  educate  them  as  they 
pleased:  but  as  soon  as  they  were  seven  years 
old,  Lycuigtts  ordered  them  to  be  enrolled  in 
companies,  where  they  were  all  kept  under  the 
same  enter  and  discipline,  and  had  their  exer- 
cises and  recreations  in  common.  He  who 
shewed  the  most  conduct  and  courage  amongst 
them,  was  made  captain  of  the  company.  The 
rest  kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  bore  with  patience  the  punishment 
he  inflicted:  so  that  their  wlwle  education  was 
*  an  exercise  of  obedience.  The  old  men  were 
present  at  their  diversions,  and  often  suggested 
some  occasion  of  dispute  or  quarrel,  tlwt  they 
miffht  observe  with  exactness  the  spirit  of  each, 
and  their  firmness  in  battle. 
As  for  learning,!  they  had  just  what  was 

*  The  general  expediency  of  thii  law  may  well  be 
ilipated,  though  it  suited  the  manial  conititulion  of 
Sparta ;  since  many  persons  of  weak  constitutions  make 
np  la  ingenoit  r  what  they  want  in  strength,  and  so  be- 
come more  vtloable  members  of  the  commvnity  than 
the  moat  robust.  It  seems  however,  to  have  had  one 
good  effect,  vis.  making  women  very  earefnl,  during 
then*  pregnancy,  of  either  eating,  drinking  or  exercis- 
ing to  excess.  It  made  them  auo  excellent  nurses,  as 
b  observed  just  below. 

t  ThcnJamneas  of  their  SMiiBera.  and  thair  being  so 
very  moeh  addicted  to  war,  mado  the  LafladmaaouaBs 
ksB  fimd  of  the  sciences  thui  the  rest  of  the  Greeks. 
If  they  wrote  to  be  read,  and  sfmke  to  be  understood, 
it  was  all  they  sought  For  this  the  Athenians,  who 
»  were  exeemirely  Tam  of  thair  learning,  held  them  in 
great  eoatempt ;  insomuch  that  Thucydidca  himself, 
a  drawing  the  character  of  Brasidas,  says.  He  apokt 
weU  enov^  for  a  Laeeditmonian,    On  m» 


it  is  prcmer  to  mention  the  answer  of  a  Spartan  to  a 
kancd  Athenian,  who  upbraided  him  with  the  igno- 
rance of  hit  country:  JtU  you  soy  may  te  Iras,  and 
yeiU^amotmUtono  mora,  ikoH  Um  wt  otOiu  amiongd 


the  Gretk*  have  teamed  no  evU  customs  ^rom  you. 
The  Spartans,  howerer,  had  a  force  and  poignancy  of 
expression,  which  cut  down  all  the  flowers  of  studied 
cfcganee.  This  was  the  consequence  of  their  concise 
way  of  speaidng,  and  their  encouregiag,  oo  all  occa- 
sions, decent  repartee.  Arts  were  in  no  greater  credit 
with  them  tlian  sciences.  Theatrical  diversions  found 
DO  countenance ;  temperance  and  exercise  made  the 
physician  unnecessary;  their  justice  left  no  room  for 
the  practice  of  the  lawyer;  and  all  the  trades  that 
■iuislsr  to  lusuiy  were  unknown,  as  for  agncultare, 


absolutely  necessary.  All  the  rest  of  their 
education  was  calculated  to  make  them  sub 
ject  to  command,  to  endure  labour,  to  fight  and 
conquer.  They  added,  therefore,  to  their  dis- 
cipline, as  they  advanced  in  age  j  cutting  their 
hair  very  close,  making  them  go  barefoot,  and 
play,  for  the  most  part,  quite  naked.  At  twelve 
years  of  age,  their  under  gannent  was  taken 
away,  snd  but  one  upper  one  a  year  allowed 
them.  Hence  they  irere  necessarily  dirty  in 
their  persons,  and  not  indulged  the  great  favour 
of  baths,  and  oils,  except  on  some  particular 
days  of  the  year.  They  slept  in  companies, 
on  beds  made  of  the  tops  of  reeds,  which  they 
gathered  with  their  own  hands,  without  knives, 
and  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 
In  winter  they  were  permitted  to  add  a  little 
thistle-down,  as  that  seemed  to  have  some 
warmth  in  It. 

At  this  age,  the  most  distinguished  amongst 
them  became  the  favourite  companions  of  the 
elder  ^  and  the  old  men  attended  more  con- 
stantly their  places  of  exercise,  observing  their 
trials  of  strength  and  wit,  not  slightly  and  in  a 
cursory  manner,  but  as  their  fathers,  guardians, 
and  governors:  so  that  there  vras  neither  time 
nor  place,  where  perMOS  were  wanting  to  in-^ 
struct  and  chastise  them.  One  of  the  best  and 
ablest  men  of  the  city  was,  moreover,  appointed 
inspector  of  the  youth:  and  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  each  company  to  the  «iiscreetest  and 
most  spirited  of  those  called  Jrent,  An  Iren 
was  one  that  had  been  two  years  out  of  the 
class  of  boys :  a  MeUtren  one  of  the  oldest  lads. 
This  Jreriy  then,  a  youth  twenty  years  okl,  gives 
orders  to  those  under  his  command,  in  their 
little  battles,  and  has  them  to  serve  him  at  his 
house.  He  sends  the  oldest  of  them  to  fetch 
wood,  and  the  younger  to  gather  pot-herbs: 
these  they  steal  where  they  can  find  them,t 
either  flily  getting  into  gardens,  or  cIm  craftily 
and  warily  creeping  to  die  common  tables.  But 
if  any  one  be  caught,  he  is  severely  flogged  for 
negligence  or  want  of  dexterity.  They  steal 
too,  whatever  victuals  they  possibly  can,  inge* 
niously  contriving  to  do  it  when  persons  are 
asleep,  or  keep  Imt  indiflterent  watco.  If  thev 
are  discovered,  they  are  punished  not  only  with 
whipping,  but  with  hunger.  Indeed,  their  sup- 
per is  bet  slender  at  uH  times,  that,  to  fence 

and  such  mechaak  businem  as  was  absolutely  necessary, 
it  was  left  to  tha  ilatvcs. 

*  Though  the  vouth  of  Iha  male  sex  were  mudi 
cherished  and  beloved,  as  those  that  Were  to  build  up 
the  (htnre  glory  of  the  state,  yet  in  Sparta  it  was  a  vir- 
tuous and  modest  aftdkoi,  untlnged  with  that  sensu- 
ality which  was  so  scandalous  at  Athens  and  other 
plaees.  'Zeaophon  says,  these  lovers  lived  with  thooe 
they  were  aUaehed  to.  as  a  ftlher  does  with  hJs  chil- 
dren, mr  a  brother  with  his  brethren.  The  good  effccCs 
of  this  part  of  Lyeurgus's  instilutsons  were  seen  in  the 
union  that  reigned  among  the  citisent. 

t  Not  that  the  Spartans  authorised  thefts  and  n>b- 
beries;  for  as  all  was  in  eomaaoD  hi  thehr  republle^ 
those  vices  eoahl  have  no  place  there.  But  the  design 
was  to  accustom  children  who  were  destined  fbr  war. 


to  tha 


to  surprise  the  vigilanca  of  those  who  watched 
them,  and  to  expose  themselves  conraceously  to 
severest  punishmenU,  in  case  (hey  Ihilcd  of  that 
terity  which  was  exacted  of  them,  a  dexterity  thai 
would  have  been  atUnded  with  fhtal  effecU  to  the 
morals  of  any  youth  but  the  Spartan^  educated  as  thai 
was,  to  contemn  riches  and  superfluities,  and  gnardM 
in  aU  other  respects  bj  the  severest  virtue. 
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■gminst  want,  they  may  be  forced  to  ezercue 
their  courage  aud  addreaa.  Thia  ia  the  firat  in- 
testion  of  Uieir  apaie  diet:  a  aubordinate  one 
H,  to  make  them  grow  tall.  For  when  the  ani- 
nial  apuriu  are  not  too  much  oppreaaed  by  a 
great  quantity  of  food^  which  atretchea  itaelf 
out  in  breadth  and  thickneaiy  they  mount  ap- 
warda  by  their  natural  lightneaa,  and  the  body 
eaaily  and  freely  ahoota  up  in  height.  Thia  alao 
contributea  to  make  them  handaome;  for  thin 
anil  fliender  habita  yield  more  freely  to  nature, 
which  then  givea  a  fine  proportion  to  the  limba; 
whilat  the  heavy  and  grosa  reaiat  her  by  their 
weight.  So  women  that  take  pbyaic  during 
their  pregnancy,  have  alighter  childien  indeed, 
but  of  a  finer  and  more  delicate  turn,  becauae 
the  suppleneia  of  the  matter  more  readily  obeya 
the  plastic  power.  However,  these  are  specu- 
lations which  we  shall  leave  to  othera. 

The  boys  steal  with  ao  much  caution,  that 
one  of  them  having  conveyed  a  young  foi  under 
his  garment,  sufiered  the  creature  to  tear  out 
his  bowels  with  his  teeth  and  claws,  chooaing 
rather  to  die  than  to  be  detected.  Nor  does 
this  appear  incredible,  if  we  consider  what 
their  young  men  can  endure  to  this  day  j  for 
we  have  seen  many  of  them  expire  under  the 
laah  at  the  altar  of  Diana  OrUuaJ^ 

The  Iren,  rejposing  himaelf  after  supper,  uaed 
to  order  one  or  the  boys  to  sing  a  song;  to  an- 
other he  put  some  question  which  required  a 
/udicious  answer:  for  example.  Who  toa$  the 
best  manin  the  eUy  ?  or,  jFFW  he  thought 
of  9ueh  an  action  7  Thia  accustomed  them 
jrom  their  childhood  to  judge  of  the  virtuea,  to 
enter  into  the  afiaira  of  their  countrymen.  For 
if  one  of  them  waa  asked,  Who  is  a  good  citi- 
•en,  or  who  an  infamous  one,  and  hesitated  in 
his  answer,  he  was  considered  a  boy  of  alow 
barts,  and  of  a  soul  that  would  not  aspire  to 
honour.  The  answer  waa  likewise  to  nave  a 
reason  assigned  for  it,  and  proof  conceived  in 
few  words.  He  whose  account  of  the  matter 
was  wrong,  by  way  of  punishment,  had  his 
thumb  bit  by  the  Jrtn,  The  old  men  and  ma- 
^strates  often  attended  these  little  trials,  to  see 
whether  the  Iren  exercised  his  authority  in  a 
rational  and  proper  manner.  He  waa  permit- 
ted, indeed,  to  infiict  the  penalties;  but  when 
the  boys  were  gone,  he  wis  to  be  chastised 
himself,  if  he  had  puniahed  them  either  with 
too  much  severity  or  lemiaanMs. 

The  adopters  of  favourites  alao  shared  both 
In  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  their  boys:  and 
one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  mulcted  by 
Uae  magistrates,  because  the  boy  whom  ho  had 
taken  into  his  affections  let  some  ungenerous 
word  or  cry  escape  him  as  he  was  fighting.  This 
love  was  BO  honourable,  and  in  ao  much  esteem, 

*Tbis  is  iuppowd  to  be  the  Diana  Tcmriea,  wboee 
Katue  OrettM  u  Mid  to  hare  brought  to  Lecednnon, 
sad  to  whom  human  victims  were  ofSercd.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  Lycurgos  abolished  these  sacrifices,  and 
sabstituted  in  their  room  the  flagellation  of  young  men, 
with  whose  blood  the  altar  was,  at  least^  to  be  sprin- 
kled. But,  in  truth,  a  desire  of  orcrcoming  the  weak- 
tmmt§  orhvunan  nature,  and  thereby  rendering  his  Spar- 
tes  not  only  superior  to  their  neighbours,  but  to  their 
Species,  runs  through  many  of  the  institutions  of  Ly^ 
ourgus ;  which  principle,  if  well  attended  lo,  thorougn- 
ly  explains  thcnii  and  without  attendbe  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  gnt  any  aceount  at  all  of  some  of  thesa* 


that  the  virgins  too  had  their  lovers  aniongM 
the  most  virtuous  matrons.  A  competition  of 
affection  caused  no  misundentanding,  but 
rather  a  mutual  friendahip  between  those  that 
had  fixed  their  regarda  upon  the  aame  youth, 
and  an  united  en&avour  to  make  him  as  ic- 
oompliahed  as  possible. 

Tlw  hoys  were  also  taught  to  use  aharp  n- 
partee,  seasoned  with  humour,  ao(d  whatever 
they  said  was  to  be  ooncise  sjmI  pithy.  For 
Lycuigus,  as  we  have  observed,  fixed  but  a 
small  value  on  a  considerable  quantity  of  his 
iron  money;  but  on  the  contrary^  the  worth  of 
speech  was  to  consist  a  its  bemg  comprised 
in  a  few  plain  worda,  pregnant  with  a  great 
deal  of  sense:  and  he  contrived  that  by  long 
silence  they  might  learn  to  be  sententious  and 
acute  in  their  lepliea.  As  delMUchery  often 
causea  weakness  and  sterility  in  the  body,  ao 
the  intemperance  of  the  tongue  makes  conver- 
sation empty  and  insi]pid.  Kbig  Agis,themfore, 
when  a  certain  Atheman  laughed  at  the  J  jace- 
dnmonian  short  swords,  and  said,  ThejitggUn 
wouid  noaUovfViemwitheate  upon  the  stuge^ 
answered  in  his  laconic  way,  Jhtd  yet  we  eon 
re4uh  our  enen/tiee*  hemtt  ufUh  them.  Indeed, 
to  me  there  eeema  to  be  something  in  this  con- 
cise manner  of  speaking  which  immediately 
reaches  the  object  aimed  at,  and  forcibly  stril;es 
the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Lycuigus  himself  ^aa 
short  and  sententious  in  his  discourse,  if  ^•e 
may  judge  by  some  of  his  answers  which  are 
recorded;  that,  for  instance,  concerning  the 
constitution.  When  one  advised  him  to  estaL 
Ush  a  popular  government  in  Lacedemon,  Ge, 
said  he,  and^^tmetke  a  trial  qfit  in  thy  otm^ 
Jbaniiy.  That  again,  oonceminff  aacrifices  to 
the  Deity,  when  he  waa  asked  why  he  appoint- 
ed them  so  trifling  and  of  so  little  value.  That 
we  might  never  be  in  want,  aaid  he,  qfsome' 
thing  to  qjg^ hum.  Once  more,  when  they  in- 
quired of  him,  what  sort  of  martial  exercises  he 
allowed  of,  he  answered,  •AU,  except  those  in 
which  you  stretcfi^  out  your  hands.  Several 
such  like  replies  of  his  are  said  to  be  taken 
from  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  country- 
men: as  to  their  question,  <<  How  shall  we  beat 
guard  against  the  invasion  of  an  enemy?"  J?^ 
continuing  poor,  and  not  desirimg  in  your 
possessions  to  be  one  above  another.  And  to 
the  question,  whether  they  should  enclose  Spar- 
ta with  walls.^  HuU  city  is  weUJbrt\fied,  which 
has  awdU<ifmeninstead  of  brick.  Whether 
these  and  some  other  letters  ascribed  to  him 
are  genuine  or  not,  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine. However,  that  they  hated  long  speechee.  . 
the  following  apophthegms  are  a  farther  proo4l 
King  Leonidas  said  to  one  who  discoursed  at 
an  imoroper  time  about  affairs  of  some  concem, 
J^yjriend,  you  thouUL  not  talk  so  much  to  the 
purposcy  qfwhat  it  is  not  to  the  purpose  to 
talk  qf.  Charikus,  the  nephew  of  Lycurgue, 
being  asked  why  his  uncle  had  made  so  few  laws 
answered,  To  men  cfj^w  wordSjJhw  laws  are 
s^fficient.  Some  people  finding  tault  with  He- 
catsua  the  sophist,  because,  when  admitted  to 
one  of  the  public  repasts,  he  said  nothing  all 
the  time,  Archidamidas  replied,  He  that  knoW9 
how  to  speakf  knows  also  when  to  speak. 


*ThitwaslbefinniofdUi 
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The  maimer  of  their  repartees,  which,  as  I 
Aid,  were  seasoned  with  humour,  may  be 

Bithered  from  these  instances.  When  a  trou- 
esome  follow  was  pestering  Demaratus  with 
impertinent  questions,  and  this  in  particular 
•everat  times  repeated,  "  Who  is  the  best  man 
in  Sparta.^  He  answered.  He  that  U  UoBt 
like  you.  To  some  who  were  commending 
the  Eleans  for  managing  the  Olympic  games 
with  so  much  justice  and  proprietj,  Agis  said, 
What  great  matter  i$  %t,  }fjhe  JSleana  do 
justice  once  in  five  yewr$%  When  a  stranger 
was  professing  his  regard  for  Theopompus,  and 
saying  that  lua  own  countrymen  called  him 
PhUolacon  (a  lover  of  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
the  king  answered  him,  M/  goodjriertd,  it 
teere  much  better ,  if  they  called  you  PhUapo- 
lites  (a  loTer  of  your  own  countrymen.)  Plis- 
tonax,  the  son  of  Pausanias.  replied  to  an  orator 
of  Athens,  who  said  the  liacedemonians  had 
no  learning,  True^/or  we  are  the  only  people 
qf  Greece  that  home  learned  no  ill  qf  you. 
To  one  who  asked  what  number  of  men  there 
were  in  Sparta,  Aichidamidas  said.  Enough  to 
keep  had  men  at  a  distance. 

Even  when  they  indulged  a  vein  of  pleasan- 
try, one  might  perceive,  that  they  would  not 
use  one  unnecessary  word,  nor  let  an  expres- 
sion escape  them  that  had  not  some  sense  worth 
attending  to.  For  one  being  asked  to  go  and 
hear  a  person  who  imitated  the  nightingale  to 
perfection,  answered,  /  hant  heard  the  mght- 
mgale  herself.  Another  said,  upon  reading 
this  epitaph, 

y  ictiiM  of  Man,  at  ScUnns  th«y  ftO, 
Who  qoenchM  tat  rage  of  ^Tanny.— — 

'<<And  they  deserved  to  falL  for,  instead  of 
quenching  it,  they  should  have  let  it  hum 
out."  A  yoang  man  answered  one  that  pro- 
mised him  some  game  ooeke  that  would  stand 
their  death,  GtM  me  tho$e  that  wiU  be  the 
death  qf  others.  Another  seeiog  some  people 
carried  into  the  country  in  Jitten  saidj  May  I 
never  sit  m  any  ptaee  uihsm  I  esumot  rise 
b^sre  the  aged!  This  wa«  the  manner  of 
their  apophthegms :  so  that  it  has  been  justly 
enough  observed  that  the  terai  lakonizem.  (to 
act  the  Lacedemonian)  is  to  be  referred  rather 
to  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  than  those  of  the 
body. 

Nor  were  poetry  and  music  less  cultivated 
among  them,  than  a  concise  dignity  of  expres- 
sion. Their  songs  had  a  spirit,  which  could  rouse 
the  soul,  and  impel  it  in  an  enthnwsstic  man- 
aer  to  action.  The  language  was  plain  and 
manly,  the  subject  serious  and  moral.  For  they 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  praises  of  heroes  that 
Had  died  for  Sparta,  or  else  of  expressions  of  de- 
teafation  for  such  wretches  as  had  declined  the 
glociees  opportunity,  and  rather  chose  to  drag 
ea  life  in  misery  and  contempt  Nor  did  they 
fofget  to  express  an  ambition  for  f^ory  suitable 
lo  their  respective  ages.  Of  this  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  an  instsnce.  There  were  three 
choirs  on  their  festivals,  corresponding  with  the 
three  ages  of  man.    The  old  men  began, 

Oacc  ia  battle  bold  w*  ihonc; 
the  young  men  answered, 

Try  iu{  our  rigoar  it  not  fonc; 
md  the  boys  concluded, 

Ths  fehc  rwuuaa  lor  aiiloat* 


Indeedvif  we  consider  with  some  attention  such 
of  the  Lacedsmonian  poems  as  are  stiU  extan^ 
and  set  into  those  airs  which  were  played  upca 
the  mite  when  they  marched  to  battle,  we  must 
agree  that  Terpander*  and  Pindar  have  very 
fitly  joined  valour  and  munc  together.  The 
former  thus  speaks  of  Lacedsmon, 

Thcr*  gfesBU  the  youths  bHghtfUdiko:  fbtre  Hm 

mvM 
'  Liib  ktr  iwwi  voiess  thin  awftil  JimUm  0pm 
Her  wide  pevilioo. 

And  Pmdar  sings. 

There  in  grsre  council  fits  the  nge: 
There  bums  the  youth's  reiuUen  ng c 

To  hurl  the  quir'ring  Imec; 
The  Mttie  with  glory  crowns  their  ni  ma. 
And  Melody  exert*  her  eberms, 

And  pleesore  leads  the  dance. 

Thus  we  are  informed,  not  only  of  thei/  war 
like  turn,  but  their  skill  in  music.  For  as  the 
Spartan  poet  says, 

To  swell  the  bold  notes  of  the  !fre. 
Becomes  the  warrior's  loAy  fire. 

And  the  king  always  offered  sacrifice  to  the 
musest  before  a  battle,  potting  his  troops  in 
mind,  I  suppose,  of  their  early  education  and 
of  the  judgment  that  would  be  passed  upon 
them ;  as  well  as  that  those  divinities  might 
teach  them  to  despise  danger,  while  they  per- 
formed some  exploit  fit  for  them  to  celebrate. 
On  these  occasions)  they  relaxed  the  severity 
of  their  discipline,  permittin|[  their  men  to  be 
curious  in  dressing  their  hair,  and  elegant  in 
their  arms  and  apparel,  while  they  expressed 
their  ahicrity,  like  horses  full  of  fire  and  neighing 
for  the  race.  They  let  their  hair,  therefore^ 
grow  from  their  youth,  but  took  more  partica- 
mr  care,  when  they  expected  an  action,  to  have 
it  well  combed  and  shining ;  remembering  • 
saying  of  Lycuigus,  that  a  Icn^ge  head  qfhaUr 
made  the  handsome  mare  grac^f\a,  and  the 
ugly  more  terrible.  The  aercises,  too,  of  the 
young  men  during  the  a-unpaigns,  were  mors 
moderate,  their  diet  not  so  hard,  and  their 
whole  treatment  more  indulgent :  so  that  they 
were  the  onl^  people  in  the  world,  with  whom 
military  discipline  wore  in  time  of  war,  a  gen- 
tler face  than  usual.  When  the  army  was 
drawn  up,  and  the  enemy  near,  the  king  sa- 
crificed a  goat,  and  commanded  them  all  to  set 

*  Teroaader  was  a  poet  and  musician  too  (as  indeed 
they  of  those  times  were  in  genera],)  who  added  three 
stnngs  to  the  harp^  which  till  then  had  but  four.  He 
flourished  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  aller 
Homer. 

t  XenophoB  says,  the  king  who  commaDded  the  army 
sacri£eed  to  Jupiter  and  Minerra  on  the  (rontJer  of  his 


kisg'lam.    Prooably  the  muses  were  joined  with  MiiH 
erra  the  paironesi  of  science. 

t  The  true  reason  of  this  was,  hi  all  probability,  thai 
war  might  be  less  burtheuMMne  to  them:  lor  to  rtuim 
them  Mid  and  warlike  was  the  reigning  passian  of 
their  legislator.  Under  thisarticle  we  nay  add,  thai 
they  were  forbidden  to  remain  long  encamped  in  the 
»L  <!«  piece,  as  well  to  hinder  their  ocing  surprised,  as 
that  they  might  be  more  troublesome  to  their  enemiea, 
by  wastins  every  corner  of  their  eoentry .  lliey  were 
abo  forbidden  lo  fight  the  same  enemy  onen.  They 
slept  all  night  in  their  armour :  but  their  outguaru 
were  not  alloiwcd  their  shielda,  that,  bemg  unprorided 
of  defenee,  they  might  not  dare  to  sleep.  In  all  expo- 
ditlons  they  were  careful  in  the  peribrmanee  of  relU- 
ous  rites :  and  after  their  ereninr  meal  was  oearTwl 
~     ma  to  their  s   * 


soldiers  sung  together  hymns  % 


rgoda. 
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garland*  upon  their  heads,  and  the  masicians 
to  play  C<utro'8  inarch,  while  himielf  began 
the  pmauy  which  was  the  ngnal  to  advance.  It 
was  at  once  a  lolemn  and  dreadful  sight  to  see 
them  measuring  their  steps  to  the  sound  of 
music,  and  wiUiout  tibe  least  disorder  in  their 
ranks  or  tumult  of  spirits^  moying  forward 
cheerfully  and  composedly,  with  harmony  to 
battle.  Pfeither  fear  nor  rashness  was  likely 
to  approve  men  so  disposed,  possessed  as  they 
were  of  a  firm  presence  of  mmd,  with  courage 
and  confidence  of  success,  as  under  the  conduct 
of  heaven.  When  the  king  advanced  against 
the  enemy,  he  had  always  with  him  some  one 
that  had  been  crowned  in  the  public  games  of 
Greece.  And  they  tell  us,  that  a  Lacedemo- 
nian, when  large  sums  were  offered  him  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  not  enter  the  Olympic 
lists,  refused  them:  h'aving  with  much  dimculty 
thrown  his  antagonist,  one  put  this  question  to 
him,  "  Spartan,  what  will  you  get  by  this  vic- 
tory ?"  He'  answered  wiUi  a  smile,  /  shall 
have  the  honour  to  Jight  foremost  m  the 
ranks  b^ore  my  prince.  When  they  had 
routed  the  enemy,  they  continued  the  pursuit 
till  they  n^ere  assured  of  the  victory:  after  that 
they  immediately  desisted ;  deeming  it  neither 
generous  nor  worthy  of  a  Grecian  to  destroy 
those  who  made  no  farther  resistance.  This 
was  not  only  a  proof  of  magnanimi^,  but  of 
great  service  to  their  cause.  For  when  their 
adversaries  found  that  they  killed  such  as  stood 
it  out,  but  spared  the  fugitives,  they  concluded 
it  was  better  to  fly  than  to  meet  their  fate  upon 
the  spot. 

Hlppias  the  sophist  tells  ns,  that  Lycurgus 
mmseL^  was  a  man  of  ^reat  personal  valour,  and 
an  experienced  commander.*  Philostephianus 
also  ascribes  to  him  the  ^rst  division  of  caval- 
ry into  troops  of  fifty,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
a  square  body.  But  Demetrius  the  Phalcrean 
says,  that  he  never  had  any  military  employ- 
ment, and  that  there  was  the  profoundest  peace 
imaginable  when  he  established  the  constitution 
of  Sparta.  His  providing  for  a  cessation  of 
arms  during  the  Olympic  games  is  likewise  a 
mark  of  the  humane  and  peaceable  man.  Some, 
'however,  acquaint  os,  and  among  the  rest  Her- 
mippus,  that  Lycurgus  at  first  ]»d  no  commu- 
nication with  Iphitus;  but  coming  that  way, 
and  happening  to  be  a  spectator,  he  heard  be- 
hind hun  a  human  voice  (as  he  thought)  which 
expressed  some  wonder  and  displeasure  that 
he  did  not  put  his  countrymen  upon  resorting 
to  so  great  an  assembly,  lie  turned  round  im- 
mediately, to  discover  whence  the  voice  came, 
and  as  tmnre  was  no  man  to  be  seen,  concluded 
it  was  from  heaven.  He  joined  Iphitos, 
therefore  $  and  ordering,  along  with  him,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  festival}  rimdered  it  more 
msgnificent  ^^^M^  lasting. 

The  discipline  of  the  Lacedemonians  con- 
tinued after  they  were  arrived  at  years  of  ma- 
turity. For  no  man  was  at  liberty  to  live  as  he 
pleased;  the  city  being  like  one  great  camp, 
where  ai^  had  their  stated  allowance,  and  knew 
their  public  charge,  each  man  eonehtding  that 


*  ZeaophoD,  ia  hb  trcstiae  of  Uii  Spartan  eoounon- 

.*■   i  to 

jtilatioiu 

Twhich  1 

ksrc  arationcd  in  the  forcgoiaff  note 


-  AcaopnoD,  la  nit  ircaiue  oi  lai  spanaa  eooia 
wealth,  says,  Lycarnu  brought  milftanr  diiciplio 
yreat  perttction,  aad  riTet  ui  a  detail  of  hit  regulat 
aad  improremcat  in  Oie  art  of  war;  lone  of  whi 


he  waa  ftom,  notjbr  himstlf,  Inafor  his  e 
try.  Hence,  if  they  had  no  particular  order* 
they  employed  themselves  in  inspectizig  the 
boys,  and  teaching  them  something  useful,  or 
in  learning  of  those  that  were  older  than  them* 
selves.  One  of  the  greatest  privileges  that 
Lycurgus  procured  for  his  countrymen,  was  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure,  the  consequence  of  his 
forbidding  them  to  cxerciso  any  mechanic  trade. 
It  was  not  worth  their  while  to  take  great  pains 
to  raise  a  fortune,  since  riches  there  were  of 
no  account:  and  the  Helotes,  who  tilled  the 
ground,  were  answerable  for  the  produce  above- 
mentioned.  To  this  purpose  we  have  a  story 
of  a  Lacedsmonian,  who,  happening  to  be  at 
Athens  where  the  court  sat,  was  informed  of  a 
man  who  was  fined  for  idleness;  and  when  the 
IN>or  fellow  was  returning  home  in  great  dejec- 
tion, attended  by  his  condoling  friends,  he  de- 
sired the  company  to  show  him  the  person  tha 
was  eondemned  ybr  keefdng  vp  his  dignity 
So  much  beneath  them  they  reckoned  all  atten- 
tion to  mechanic  arts,  and  all  desire  of  riches! 

Lawsuits  were  banished  from  Lacedxmon 
with  money.  The  Spartans  knew  neither  riches 
nor  pover^,  but  possessed  an  equal  competen- 
cy, and  had  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  supplying 
their  few  wants.  Hence,  when  they  were  not 
engaged  in  war,  their  time  was  taken  up  with 
dancing,  feasting,  hunting,  or  meeting  to  exer^ 
cise,  or  converse.  They  went  not  to  market 
imder  thirty  years  of  age,*  all  their  necessary 
concerns  being  manage  by  their  relations  and 
adopter!.  Nor  was  it  reckoned  a  credit  to  the 
old  to  be  seen  sauntering  in  the  market-place; 
it  was  deem^  more  suitable  for  them  to  pass 
great  part  of  the  day  in  the  schools  of  exercise, 
or  places  of  conversation.  Their  discourse  sel- 
dom turned  upon  money,  or  business,  or  trade, 
but  upon  the  praise  of  the  excellent,  or  the  con- 
tempt of  the  worthless;  and  the  last  was  ex- 
pressed with  that  plei^santry  and  humour,  which 
conveyed  instruction  and  correction  without 
seeming  to  intend  it.  Nor  was  Lycurgus  him- 
self immoderately  severe  in  his  manner;  but,  as 
Sosibius  tells  us,  he  dedicated  a  little  statue  to 
the  god  of  laughter  in  each  hall.  He  considered 
(koetiousness  as  a  seasoning  of  the  hard  exer* 
cise  and  diet,  and  therefore  ordered  it  to  take 
place  on  all  proper  occasions,  in  their  common 
entertainments  and  parties  of  pleasure. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  tanght  his  citixens  to 
think  nothing  more  disagreeable  than  to  live  by 
(or  for)  themsehres.  Like  bees,  they  aicted 
with  one  impulse  for  the  ^blic  good,  and 
always  assembled  about  their  prince.  They 
were  possessed  witba  thirst  of  honour  and  en- 
thusiasm bordering  upon  insanity,  and  had  not 
a  wish  bat  for  their  country.  These  sentimenta 
are  confirmed  by  some  of  their  aphorisms. 
When  Pedaretns  lost  his  election  for  one  of 
the  three  himdrtdf  he  went  awfiy  rejoicing  that 
there  were  three  hundred  better  men  than 
himHlfJoundintheeity.\  Pisistntidas going 

*  Thii  alio  ia  laid  to  have  beca  the  age  when  they 
bwaa  to  lerre  ia  the  amy.  Bot  aa  they  were  obUgeo 
to  Torty  years'  acrricr  before  the  law  exempted  tbam 
from  going  into  the  field,  I  incline  to  the  opinloB  of 
thoM  writen  who  think  that  the  aulitary  age  ia  asl 
well  ascertained. 

f  Xenophon  mjs,  it  was  the  cnstom  S>r  the  efkori  " 
appoint  three  oflfeers,  eaeh  of  whom  waa  to  aclsct  % 
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nidi  loine  othen,  ambaandor  to  the  kinff  of 
PiBiiia's  lieutenants,  waa  aaked  whether  thej 
etme  with  a  public  commission,  or  on  their  own 
ftccount,  to  which  he  answered,  ^  iueees^ftU, 
fir  the  public;  \funiucee9^/ulyjror  aurselvei, 
Agrileonis,  the  mother  of  Brasidas,*  asking 
wme  Amphipolitans  that  waited  upon  her  at 
her  house,  whether  Brasidos  died  honourablj 
and  as  became  a  Soartan?  they  greatly  extoUed 
his  merit,  and  said  there  was  not  such  a  man 
left  in  Sparta;  whereupon  she  replied.  Say 
not  90,  myjriendis/br  Brcundas  VfM  indeed 
a  man  qf  honour,  hut  Lacedaemon  can  boast 
qfnumy  better  men  than  he. 

The  senate,  as  I  said  before,  consisted  at 
first  of  those  that  were  assistants  to  Lycurgus 
in  his  great  enterprize.  Afterwards,  to  fill  up 
any  vacancy  that  might  happen,  he  ordered  the 
most  worthy  men  to  be  selected,  of  those  that 
were  full  threescore  years  old.  This  was  the 
most  respectable  dispute  in  the  world,  and  the 
contest  was  truly  glorious:  for  it  was  not  who 
should  be  the  swiJu^  among  the  swift,  or  strong- 
est of  the  strong,  but  who  was  the  wisest  and 
best  among  the  good  and  wise.  He  who  had  the 
preference  was  to  bear  this  mark  of  superior 
excellence  through  life,  this  great  authority, 
which  put  into  his  hands  the  livea  and  honour 
of  the  citizens,  and  every  other  important  af- 
fair. The  manner  of  the  election  was  this: 
When  the  people  were  assembled,  some  per- 
sons appointed  for  the  purpose  were  shut  up 
in  a  room  near  the  place;  where  they  could 
neither  see  nor  be  seen,  and  only  hear  the 
ahouts  of  the  constituents  :t  for  by  them  they 
decided  this  and  most  other  anairs.  £acn 
candidate  walked  silently  through  tlic  assem- 
bly, one  after  another,  according  to  lot.  Those 
that  were  shut  up  had  writing  tables,  in  which 
they  set  down  in  different  columns  the  number 
and  loudness  of  the  shouts,  without  knowing 
who  they  were  for;  only  they  marked  them  as 
first,  second,  third,  and  so  on,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  competitors.  He  that  had  the 
most  and  loudest  acclamations,  was  declared 
duly  elected.  Then  he  was  crowned  with  a 
garland,  and  went  round  to  give  thanks  to  the 
^s:  a  number  of  young  men  followed,  striv- 
mg  which  should  extol  him  most,  and  the 
women  celebrated  his  virtues  in  itms  songs, 
and  blessed  his  worthy  life  and  conduct. 
Each  of  his  relations  offered  him  a  repast,  and 
their  address  on  the  occasion  was,  Sparta 
honourt  you  wUh  thii  eoUation.  When  he 
had  finished  the  procession,  he  went  to  the 
common  table,  and  lived  as  before.  Only  two 
portions  were  set  before  him,  one  of  which  he 
carried  away:  and  as  all  the  women  related  to 
him  attended  at  the  gates  of  the  public  hall,  he 
called  her  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  es- 

hundred men, the bctths could  Ibd;  and  itmsapoiat 
•f  great  emuJaUon  to  b«  one  of  thcM  three  hundred. 

*  Bruflidas,  the  Lacedemonian  general,  defeated  the 
Athenians  in  a  battle  fought  near  Amphipolis,  a  town 
•f  Macedonia,' on  the  banks  of  the  Stryraon,  but  lost 
his  life  in  the  action.    Tliueydid,  lib.  t. 

f  As  (his  was  a  tumultuMy  and  uncertain  my  of  de- 
ciding who  had  the  nujority,  Ihey  were  oAcn  obliged 
bi  separate  the  people  and  count  the  Totet.  Aristotle 
Oiinks  that  in  such  a  case  persons  should  not  offer 
(LenuelTes  candidates,  or  solicit  the  office  or  employ- 
OMUt,  but  be  called  to  it  merely  for  their  abilities  and 
their  flaerit* 


teem,  and  presented  her  ¥dth  the  portion,  say* 
ing  at  the  same  time.  That  v>hi(^  I  received 
09  a  mark  qf  honofwr,  I  give  to  you*  Then 
she  was  conducted  home  with  great  applause 
by  the  rest  of  the  women. 

Lycurgus  likewise  made  good  regulations 
with  respect  to  burials.  In  the  first  place,  tc 
take  away  all  superstition,  he  ordered  the 
dead  to  be  buried  in  the  city,  and  even  per 
mitted  their  monuments  to  be  erected  near  the 
temples;  accustominff  the  youth  to  such  sights 
from  their  infancy,  uat  they  might  have  n« 
uneasiness  from  them,  nor  any  horror  foi 
death,  as  if  people  were  polluted  with  the  touch 
of  a  dead  body,  or  with  treadinff  upon  a  grave. 
In  the  next  place,  he  sufferea  nothinff  to  be 
buried  with  toe  corpse,  except  the  red  cloth 
and  the  olive  leaves  in  which  it  was  wrapped.* 
Nor  would  he  suffer  the  relations  to  inscribe 
any  names  upon  the  tombs,  except  of  those  men 
that  fell  in  battle,  or  those  women  who  died  in 
some  sacrod  office.  He  fixed  eleven  days  for 
the  time  of  mourning:  on  the  twelfth  they  were 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  after  offering  sacrifice  to 
Ceres.  No  part  of  life  was  left  vacant  and 
unimproved,  out  even  with  their  necessary  ac- 
tions he  interwove  the  praise  of  virtue  and  the 
contempt  of  vice:  and  he  so  filled  the  city  with 
living  examples,  that  it  was  next  to  impossibl<i, 
for  persons  who  had  these  from  their  infancy 
before  their  eyes,  not  to  ba  drawn  and  formed 
to  honour. 

For  the  same  reason  he  would  not  permit  all 
that  deaired  it,  to  go  abroad  and  see  otner  coun- 
tries, lest  they  should  contract  foreign  mannera^ 
gain  traces  of  a  life  of  little  discipline,  and  of 
a  different  form  of  government.  He  forbid 
strangers  toof  to  resort  to  Sparta,  who  coula 
not  assign  a  good  reason  for  their  coming;  not. 
as  Thucydides  says,  out  of  fear  thsy  should 
imitate  the  constitution  of  that  city,  and  make 
improvements  in  virtue,  but  lest  Uiey  should 
teach  his  own  people  some  evil.  For  along 
with  foreigners  come  new  subjects  of  dis- 
course;! new  discourse  produces  new  opinions; 
and  from  these  there  necessarily  spring  new 
passions  and  desires,  which,  like  discords  in 
music,  would  disturb  the  establiBhed  govern- 
ment. He,  therefore,  thought  it  more  expedi- 
ent for  the  city,  to  keep  out  of  it  corrupt  cus 
toms  and  manners,  than  even  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  a  pestilence. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  can  perceive  no  vestiges 
of  a  disregard  to  right  and  wrong,  which  is 
the  fault  some  people  find  with  the  laws  of  I*y 
cuxgus.  allowing  them  well  enough  calculated 
to  produce  valour,  but  not  to  promote  justice. 

«  JEOuL  tens  us  a.Ti.  e.  6.)  that  not  aU  the  dtizeu 
indifierently  were  Wied  la  the  red  ck>th  and  olirt 
leares,  but  only  such  as  had  distiagoidied  themselTei 
particularly  in  the  field. 

f  He  received  with  plesanre  such  strangers  as  came 
and  submitted  to  his  laws,  and  assigned  them  shares  of 
land,  which  they  could  not  alienate.  Indeed,  the  k>ts 
of  au  the  citizens  were  unalienable. 

X  Xcnophon,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  imputes  the 
changes  in  the  Spartan  diseiphne  to  fbrein  manners. 
But  in  fact  they  had  a  deeper  root.  When  the  La 
cedsemonians,  instead  of  keeping  to  their  lawgiver's 
ii^unction,  only  to  defend  their  own  country,  and  te 
nmke  no  conquests,  carried  their  rictorious  arms  over 
all  Orecce  and  into  Asia  itself,  then  foreign  gold  and 
foreign  manners  came  into  Spiurtaf«orrupted  the  sim* 

plicitj  of  his  institutions,  and  at  1 

republic 
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Perhaps  it  was  the  OrypHa^  as  thoy  called  it, 
or  canbuacaAty  it*  that  was  really  one  of  this 
lawgiyer's  institutions,  as  Aristotle  says  it  was, 
which  gave  Plato  so  bad  an  impression  both 
of  Liycurgus  and  his  laws.  The  goyernors  of 
the  youth  ordered  the  shrewdest  of  them  from 
time  to  time  to  disperse  themselves  in  the 
country,  provided  only  with  daggers  and  some 
necessary  provisions.  In  the  day-time  they  hid 
themselves,  and  rested  in  the  most  private 
places  they  could  find,  but  at  night  they  sallied 
out  into  the  roads,  and  killed  all  the  Helotes 
they  could  meet  with.  Nay,  sometimes  by  day. 
tliey  fell  upon  them  in  the  fields,  and  muttiered 
the  ablest  and  strongest  of  them.  Thucydides 
relates  in  his  history  of  the  Poloponnesian 
war,  that  the  Spartans  selected  such  of  them 
as  were  distinguished  for  their  courage,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand  or  more,  declared 
them  free,  crowned  them  with  garlands,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  temples  of  the  gods 5 
but  soon  at\er  they  all  disappeared;  and  no 
one  could  either  then  or  since,  give  account  in 
whot  manner  they  were  destroyed.  Aristotle 
particularly  says,  that  the  ephorL  as  soon  as 
they  were  invested  in  their  office,  declared  war 
against  the  Hetotes,  that  they  might  be  mas- 
sacred under  pretence  of  law.  In  other 
respects  they  treated  them  with  great  inhu- 
manity: sometimes  they  made  them  drink  till 
they  were  intoxicated,  and  in  that  condition 
led  them  into  the  public  halls,  to  shew  the 
young  men  what  drunkenness  was.  They  or- 
dered them  to  sing  mean  songs,  ana  to 
dance  ridiculous  dances,  but  not  to  meddle 
with  any  that  were  genteel  and  graceful.  Thus 
they  tell  us,  that  when  the  Thebans  afterwards 
invaded  Laconia,  and  took  a  great  number  of 
the  Helotes  prisoners,  they  ordered  them  to 
sing  the  odes  of  Terpander,  Aleman,  or  Spen- 
don  the  Lacodismonian,  but  they  excused  them- 
selves, allc^ng  that  it  was  forbidden  by  their 
masters.  Those  who  say,  that  a  freeman  in 
Sparta  was  most  a  freeman,  and  a  slave  most 
R  slave,  seem  well  to  have  considered  the  dif- 


ss  araen  as  nav  dc  a  neae  poor  wrei^ef  were 
irked  out  for  iiaves  in  their  drcn,  tkeu>  gesture, 
,d,  in  short,  in  erery  thing.  They  wore  dog^-skin 
nnets  and  sheep-skin  vests;  they   were  forbidden 


*  The  cruelty  of  the  LosedKiDonians  towards  the 
Hdotei,  is  Orequently  spoken  of,  and  generally  de- 
cried by  an  authors;  though  Plutarch,  who  was  a 
^reat  adsfiirer  of  th«  Spartus,  codcavomrs  to  paiUats 
it  as  much  as  mav  be.  These  poor  wret^es  were 
marked  out  for  slaves  in  their  drcsi 
knd. 
oonaets 

to  learn  any  liberal  art,  or  to  perfons  any  act  worthy 
of  their  BMsters.  Once  a  day  they  received  a  certain 
number  of  stripes,  for  fear  thev  should  fornt  they  were 
slaves:  and,  to  crown  all,  they  were  Cable  to  this 
erwtioj  which  was  sure  to  be  executed  on  all  such  as 
sjoke,  looked  or  walked  like  fireemen;  a  cruel  and 
otioeccssary  expedient,  and  unworthy  of  a  virtuous 
people.  l*ne  ephori,  indeed,  dedarsd  wrar  against 
them.  Against  whom  r  why,  against  poor  naked  slaves, 
who  tilled  their  hnds,  dressed  their  food,  and  did  all 
those  offices  for  them,  which  they  were  too  proud  to 
do  for  themselves.  Plutarch,  aceordinc  to  custom,  en- 
dcaTours  to  place  all  this  cruelty  tkr  Tower  tlian  the 
limes  of  Lycurgus:  and  alleges  that  it  was  introduced 
on  account  of  the  HdoUt  wmlng  with  the  Mcssenians 
afler  a  terrible  earthquake,  that  happmed  about  467 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  where! y  a  |^tpart 
of  Laccdcmon  was  overthrown,  and  is  which  above 
twenty  thounnd  Bpartans  perisned.  But  iElian  tells 
us  expressly,  (Hist.  Var.  1.  iii.)  that  it  was  the  com- 
mon opinion  in  Greece,  that  this  very  earthquake  was 
«  judgment  from  heaven  upon  the  S^parlans  for  treat- 
itie  those  Udotes  with  such  inhumanity. 


ference  of  states.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  wasxa 
aftertimes  that  these  cruelues  took  place 
among  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  chiefly  afler  the 
great  earthquake,  when,  as  lustory  informs  us, 
Uie  HeloteSy  joining  the  Messenians,  attacked 
them,  did  infinite  damage  to  the  conntxy,  and 
brought  the  city  to  the  greatest  extremity.  I 
can  never  ascribe  to  Lycurcus  so  abominable 
an  act  as  that  of  the  anwueade.  I  would 
judge  in  this  case  by  the  mildness  and  justice 
which  appeared  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  to 
which  also  the  gods  gave  their  sanction. 

When  his  principal  institutions  had  takes 
root  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
government  was  come  to  such  maturity  as  to 
be  able  to  support  and  preserve  itself,  then,  as 
Plato  says  of  the  Deity,  that  he  rejoiced  when 
he  had  created  the  world,  and  given  it  its  first 
motion;  so  Lycurgus  was  charmed  with  the 
beauty  and  greatness  of  his  political  establish- 
ment, when  he  saw  it  exemplified  in  fact,  and 
move  on  in  due  order.  He  was  next  desirous 
to  make  it  immortal,  so  ikr  as  human  wisdom 
could  effect  it,  ana  to  deliver  it  down  un- 
changed  to  the  latest  times.  For  this  purpose 
he  assembled  all  the  people,  and  told  them, 
the  provisions  he  haa  already  made  for  the 
state  were  indeed  toificient  ibr  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, but  the  ffreatast  and  most  important 
matter  was  still  behind,  which  he  could  not 
disclose  to  them  till  he  had  consulted  the 
oracle;  that  they  must  therefore  inviolably  ob- 
serve his  laws,  vrithout  altering  any  thing  in 
them,  till  he  returned  flrom  Delphi;  and  then 
he  would  acquaint  them  with  tne  pleasure  of 
Apollo.  When  tiiey  had  all  promised  to  do 
so,  and  desired  him  to  set  forward,  he  took  an 
oath  of  the  kings  and  senators,  and  afterwards 
of  all  the  citizens,  that  they  would  abide  by 
the  present  establishment  till  Lycurgus  came 
back.    He  then  took  his  journey  to  Delphi. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  and  eonsulted  the  oracle,  whether 
his  laws  were  sufficient  to  promote  virtue,  and 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  state.  Apollo 
answered,  that  the  laws  were  excellent,  and 
that  the  city  wliich  kept  to  the  constitution  he 
had  established,  would  be  the  most  glorious  in 
the  world.  This  oracle  Lycurgus  took  down 
in  writing,  and  sent  it  to  Sparta.  He  then 
offered  another  sacrifice,  and  embraced  his 
friends  and  his  son,  determined  never  to  release 
his  citizens  flrom  their  oath,  but  voluntarily 
there  to  put  a  period  to  his  life;P  while  he  was 
yet  of  an  age  when  life  was  not  a  burden, 
when  death  was  not  desirable,  and  while  he 
was  not  unhappy  in  any  one  circumstance. 
He,  therefore,  destroyed  himself  by  abstainins 
from  food,  persuaded  that  the  very  death  m 
lawgivers  snould  have  its  use,  and  their  exit, 
so  far  from  being  insignificant,  have  its  share 
of  virtue,  and  be  considered  as  a  great  action 
To  him,  indeed,  whose  performances  were  so 
illustrious,  the  conclusion  of  life  was  the  crown 
of  happiness,  and  his  death  was  lefl  guardian 
of  those  invaluable  blessings  he  had  procured 
his  countrymen  through  life,  as  they  had  taken 
an  oath  not  to  depart  from  his  establishment 
till  his  return.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his 
expectations.  Sparta  continued  superior  to  the 
rest  of  Greece,  both  in  its  government  at  home 

*  Yet  Lucicn  says  that  Lycurgus  died  at  lhet|K«  of  8& 


LYCURGUS. 


lia  reputation  abroad,  bo  long  as  it  retained 
the  inatitution  of  Lycurgus :  and  this  it  did 
dning  ^e  space  of  five  hundred  yean,  and  the 
reisn  of  fourteen  successiTe  kings,  down  to 
Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus.  Ab  for  the  ap» 
pointment  of  the  ephoriy  it  wts  so  far  from 
weakening  the  constitution,  that  it  gare  it  ad> 
ditional  vigour,  and  though  it  seemed  to  be  es- 
tablished in  farour  of  the  people,  it  strength- 
ened the  aristocracy.^ 

But  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  money  found  its  way 
mto  Sparta,  and  with  money  came  its  insepara- 
ble attendant — avarice.  This  was  by  means 
of  Lysander ;  who,  though  himself  incapable 
of  being  corrupted  by  money,  filled  Viis  country 
with  the  love  of  it,  and  with  luxury  too.  He 
brought  both  gold  and  silver  from  the  wars,t 
and  thereby  broke  through  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus. While  these  were  in  force,  Sparta  was 
not  so  much  under  the  political  regulations  of  a 
commonwealth,  as  the  strict  rules  of  a  philoso- 
phic life;  and  as  the  poets  feign  of  Hercules, 
that  only  with  a  club  and  lion's  skin  he  travel- 
led over  the  world,  clearing  it  of  lawless  ruf- 
6ans  and  cruel  tyrants  ;  so  &.G  JLacedsmonians 
with  a  piece  of  parchment}  and  coarse  coat 
kept  Greece  in  a  voluntary  obedience,  destroy- 
ed usurpation  and  tvranny  in  the  states,  put  an 
end  to  wars,  and  laid  seditions  asleep,  very 
<^len  withoat  either  shield  or  lance,  and  only 
by  sending  one  ambassador;  to  whose  direc- 
tions all  parties  concerneA  immediately  sub- 
mitted. Thus  bees,  when  their  prince  appears, 
compose  their  quarrels  and  unite  in  one  swann. 
So  much  did  justice  and  good  government 
prevail  in  that  state,  that  I  am  surprised'  at 
those  who  say,  the  Lacedsmonians  knew  in- 
deed how  to  obey,  but  not  how  to  govern;  and 
on  this  occasion  quote  the  saying  of  king 
Theopompus,  who,  whefl  one  told  him,  tliat 
Sparta  u>a8  preserved  by  the  good  admmiS' 

*  AAer  all  this  pompoot  aceount,  Flutarch  hinuclf 
acknowledges^  that  anUiors  are  not  well  agreed,  how 
and  where  thu  ercat  man  died*  That  he  starred  him- 
sdf  is  improbable;  bat  that  he  returned  no  more  to 
his  country,  scemi  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his 
■anner  of  acting,  as  well  as  to  the  current  of  history. 

f  Xeaophoa  acquaints  us,  that  when  Lvsander  had 
taken  Athens,  he  sent  to  Sparta  many  rich  spoils  and 
410  talents  of  silver.  The  coming  of  this  bag*  macs 
of  wealth  created  great  disputes  at  Sparta.  Many 
edebrated  Lyaaader'a  jn-aises,  and  rejoiced  exceedk 
iodf  at  this  good  fortune,  as  they  called  it;  others, 
who  were  better  acquamted  with  the  nature  of  things, 
and  with  their  constitution,  were  of  quite  another 
cpittion:  d>ey  looked  upon  the  receipt  of  thia  treasure 
as  aa  open  vidation  of  the  laws  of  Lyeaigus;  and 
they  expressed  their  apprebensioM  loudly,  that,  in 
preeeas  of  time,  they  might,  by  a  change  in  their  man- 
ners, pay  infinitely  more  fi>r  this  money  than  it  was 
worUi.    The  event  justifted  their  (ears. 

I  Thb  was  the  $ei/talef  the  nature  and  use  ci  which 
Plalareh  explains  m  the  life  of  Lysander.  He  tells 
If,  that  when  the  magistrates  gave  their  commission 
to  any  adminl  or  gcaeni,  they  took  two  round  pieces 
of  wood,  both  exactly  equal  in  breadth  and  thickness; 
(Tbttcydidcaadds,  that  they  were  smooth  and  long:) 
oae  they  kept  themselves,  the  Other  was  delivered  to 
their  oncer.  When  they  had  any  thmg  of  moment, 
whidi  they  would  secretly  contey  to  him.  they  cut  a 
lanf  narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  and  rolline  at  about 
their  owa  sl^  one  ibid  ch>ee  npon  another,  they 
wrote  their  basiness  on  it:  when  they  had  written 
what  they  had  to  say,  they  look  off  the  parchment,  and 
Mat  it  lo  the  genenJ;  and  he  applying  it  to  his  own 
•taff,  the  characters  which  before  were  confused  and 
■liatdligible,  appealed  (hen  very  plainly. 


tratio'-  jf  it$  Ictngt,  replied,  nay^  raikir  &|r 
the  bedierute  qf  their  eul^jecte.  It  is  certain 
that  people  will  not  cantinue  pliant  to  thoae 
who  know  not  how  to  command  ;  bat  it  is  the 
part  of  a  good  ffovemor  to  teach  obedience 
He.  who  knows  how  to  lead  wcl^  is  sure  to  bo 
well  followed:  and  as  it  is  by  the  art  of  horse* 
manship  that  a  horse  is'made  gentle  and  trac* 
table,  so  it  is  by  the  abilities  of  ulm  that  fills 
the  throne  that  the  people  become  ductile  and 
submissive.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  tlie 
L«aced»monians,  that  people  did  not  only  en« 
dure,  but  even  desired  to  be  their  subjects. 
They  asked  not  of  them,  either  ships,  money, 
or  troops,  but  only  a  Spartan  general.  When 
they  had  received  him,  they  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  honour  and  respect ;  so  Gyiippus 
was  revered  by  the  Sicilians,  Brasidas  by  the 
Chalcidians,  Lysander,  Callicratidas,  and  Age- 
silaus  by  all  the  people  of  Asia.  These,  and 
such  as  these,  wherever  they  came,  were  called 
moderators  and  reformers,  both  of  the  magis 
trates  and  people,  and  Sparta  itself  was  con- 
sidered as  a  school  of  disciplinci,  where  the 
beauty  of  life  and  political  order  were  taught 
in  the  utmost  pertection.  Hence  Stratoni- 
cus  seems  facetiously  enough  to  have  said, 
that  he  would  order  the  Atheniane  to  hoot  the 
eonduct  qfmyateriee  and  processions;  the 
Eleans  to  preside  in  games,  as  their  partieur 
lar  province;  and  the  iMcedaanoTdans  tobt 
beiUen^  ^  fifes  other  did  anUssJ^  This  was 
spoken  in  jest :  but  Antisthcnes,  one  of  the 
scholars  of  Socrates,  said  (more  seriously)  of 
the  Thebans,  when  he  saw  them  pluming  them- 
selves upon  their  stfocess  at  jJeuctra,  They 
were  just  like  so  many  schooUboys  rejoicing 
that  they  hadbeaten  their  master. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  principal  design  of 
Lycurgus,  that  his  city  should  govern  many 
others,  but  he  considered  iu  happiness  like 
that  of  a  private  man,  as  JUneing  from  virtue 
and  self-coTisisteruy:  he  therefore  so  ordered 
and  disposed  it,  that  by  the  freedom  and  sobri 
ety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  having  a  suffi 
ciency  within  themselves,  its  continuance 
might  be  the  more  secure.  Plato,  Diogenes, 
Zeno,  and  other  writers  upon  government,  have 
taken  Lycurgus  for  their  model:  and  these 
have  attained  great  praise,  though  they  left 
only  an  idea  of  something  excellent.  Yet  he, 
who,  not  in  idea  and  in  words,  but  in  fact  pro- 
duced a  most  inimitable  form  of  government 
and  by  shewing  a  whole  city  of  plulosophers,! 
confounded  those  who  imagine  that  the  so  much 
talked  ot  strictness  of  a  j^ilosophic  life  is  im- 
practicable; he,  I  say,  stands  in  the  rank  oa 
glory  far  beyond  the  founders  of  all  the  other 

*  BecauM  tfia  leasher*  dwnid  be  answerable  for  the 
fiuilu  of  their  pupils.    The  pleasantry  of  the  obser- 
BBS  to  be  this. 


rauvu  pvcHw  w  mv  this.  That  as  the  fdiccdaemonians 
used  to  punisli  the  parents  or  adopters  of  those  young 
people  that  behaved  amiss;  now  that  thev  were  the 
instructors  of.  other  nations,  they  should  sulTcr  for 
theia  fruits.  Bryan's  Latin  text  has  it,  that  the  Laoe- 
dcfflonians  sAotiM  beat  tAei»— But  there  is  no  joke  ia 
that 

t  Aristotle  and  Flato  difler  in  this  from  Plutarch. 
Even  Polybitts,  who  was  »o  arcat  an  admirer  of  th 
the  Spartan  goTermaeut^  *^'>^*i  that,  though  th« 
Sjpnrtans,  considered  as  indiriduals,  were  wise  and 
virtuous,  yet  in  their  collectire  capacity  they  pail  bj^ 
little  regard  to  justice  and  moderation. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


Grecian  fltates.^  Therefore  Ariitotle  is  of 
opinion,  that  Uie  honoun  paid  him  in  Lace- 
dajnon  were  far  beneath  his  merit.  Yet  thoM 
honours  were  very  great;  for  he  haa  a  temple 
there,  and  tliey  offer  him  a  yearly  aaerifice,  aa 
a  god.  It  is  also  said,  that  when  hia  remains 
were  brought  home,  hia  tomb  was  struck  with 
lightning:  a  seal  of  dirinity  which  no  other 
man,  however  eminent,  haa  had,  except  Euri- 
pides, who  died  and  was  buried  at  Arethusa  in 
Macedonia.  This  was  matter  of  great  satis- 
(kction  and  triumph  to  the  friends  of  £uripides, 
that  the  same  thing  should  befall  him  after 
death,  which  had  formerly  happened  to  the 
most  yenerable  of  men,  and  the  most  favoured 
of  heaven.  Some  say,  Lvcurgus  died  at 
Cirrha;  but  Apollothemis  will  have  it,  that  he 
was  brought  to  Elis  and  died  there;  and  Ti- 
mens  and  Aristoxenns  write,  that  he  ended  his 
iaya  in  Crete;  nay,  Aristoxenus  adds,  that  the 


Cretans  shew  his  tomb  at  Pergamia,  neai  tte 
high  road.  We  are  told,  he  lef^  an  only  bob 
named  Antiorns:  and  as  he  died  without  issue, 
the  family  was  extinct.  His  friends  and  rela 
ticms  observed  his  anniversary,  which  subsisted 
for  many  ages,  and. |he  days  on  which  they 
met  for  that  purpoM  they  called  Z{/eur«i<faB 
Aiistocrates,  the  son  of  Ilipparchus,  ruatea, 
that  the  friends  of  Lycnigos,  with  whom  he 
sojourned,  and  at  last  died  in  Crete,  burned 
his  body,  and,  at  his  request,  threw  iiis  ashes 
into  tlie  sea.  Thus  he  guarded  against  the 
possibility  of  his  remains  being  brought  back, 
to  Sparta  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  lest  they 
should  then  think  themselves  released  from 
their  oath,  on  the  pretence  that  he  was  return* 
ed,  and  make  innovations  in  the  govenu 
mont.  This  is  what  we  had  to  say  of  Ly. 
curgus. 


NUMA. 


Therk  is  likewise  a  great  diversity  amongst 
historians  about  the  time  in  which  king  Numa 
lived,  though  some  families  seem  to  trace  their 
seneaJogy  up  to  him  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
However,  a  certain  writer  called  Clodius,  in 
his  emendations  of  chronology,  affirms,  tiiat 
the   ancient  archives  were  destroyed  when 
Rome   was  sacked  by   the  Gauls;  and  that 
those  which  are  now  shewn  as  such,  were 
forged  in  favour  of  some  persons  who  wanted 
to  stretch  their  lineage  far  back,  and  to  deduce 
it  from  the  most  illustrious  houses.    Some  say, 
that  Numa  was  the  scholar  of  Pythagoras  ff 
but  others  contend,  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  Grecian  literature,  either  alleging, 
that  his  own  genius  was  sufficient  to  conduct 
him  to  excellence,  or  that  he  was  instructed 
by  some  bcarbarian  philosopher  superior    to 
Pythagoras.    Some,  again,  affirm,  that  Pytha- 
goras of  Samoa  flouri^ed  about  five  genera- 
tions  below  the  times  of  Numa:  but  that  Py- 
thagoras the  Spartan,  who  won  the  prise  at 
the  Olympic  race  in  the  sixteenth  Olympiad 
(about  the  third  year  of  which  it  was  that  Nu- 
ma came  to  the  throne,)  travelling  into  Italy, 
became  acquainted  with  that  prince,  and  as- 
sisted  him    in   Regulating    the  government. 
Hence  many  Spartan  customs,  taught  by  Py- 

*  Solon,  though  a  penon  of  a  diierat  tcBper,  wsf 
BO  lei*  disinterested  than  Ljeurgut,  He  aettled  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  refused  the  sorereinty 
when  oflered  him,  traTelled  to  avoid  the  importunities 
of  his  countrymen,  opposed  tpann}|r  in  his  old  a^e, 
and  when  he  iouud  hii  opposition  rain,  went  into  toI- 
antaiy  exile.  Lycuivus  and  Solon  were  both  great 
men;  bat  the  former  had  the  stroni^r,  the  latter  the 
milder  genius;  the  effects  of  which  appeared  in  the 
commonwealths  they  founded. 

t  Pythagoras  the  philosopher  went  not  into  Italy 
till  the  reien  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  which  was  in  the 
Ifty-first  Olympiad,  and  fou?  renerations  (as  Diony- 
■os  of  Halirarnasstts  tells  us)  oWr  Numa.  fiyre  the  birth 


thagoras,  were  mteimixed  with  the  Komu 
But  thia  mixture  might  have  another  cause,  as 
Numa  was  of  Sabine  extraction,  and  the  S» 
bines  decbred  themselves  to  have  been  a 
Lacedemonian  colony.*  It  is  difficult,  how 
ever,  to  adjust  the  times  exactlv,  particularly 
those  that  are  only  distinguisbea  with  the 
names  of  the  Olympic  conquerors;  of  which 
we  are  told,  Hippias,  the  Elean,  made  a  col- 
lection at  a  late  period,  without  sufficient 
vouchers.  We  shall  now  relate  what  we  have 
met  with  most  remarkable  concerning  Numa, 
beginning  from  that  point  of  time  which  is 
most  suitable  to  our  purpose. 

It  was  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  from  the 
btiilding  of  Rome,  and  of  the  reign  of  Romu- 
lus, on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  July 
(which  day  is  now  called  ^/\mm  Caprotinos) 
when  that  prince  went  out  of  the  city  to  offer  a 
solemn  sacrifice  at  a  place  called  the  Groof  #- 
J^ctrsh,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  great 
part  of  the  people.  Suddenly  there  happened 
a  great  alteration  in  the  air,  and  the  clouas  burst 
in  a  storm  of  wind  and  hail.  The  rest  of  the 
assembly  were  struck  with  terror  and  fled,  but 
Romulus  disappeared,  and  could  not  be  foimd 
either  alive  or  dead.  Upon  this,  the  senators 
fell  under  a  violent  suspicion,  and  a  report 
was  propagated  against  them  among  the  peo- 
ple, that  having  long  been  weary  of  the  yoke 

Thesame  Dienyaras  iutnwM  us,  that  ha  fiyund  in 
the  histoiT  of  the  Sabines,  that,  while  Lyeufgus 
was  jraardian  to  hia  nephew  fiuromna  (Charilaus  it 
should  be,)  some  of  the  Lacediunonians,  unable  to 
endure  the  severity  of  his  laws,  fled  into  Italv,  and 
settled  first  at  Pometia;  from  whence  several  oi  then 
removed  into  ihe  country  of  the  Sabaaes,  and,  uniting 
with  that  people  taught  them  their  customs;  purtieu- 


hu-ly  those  relating  to  the  conduct  of  war,  to  fortitoda^ 
patience,  and  a  frugal  i 


Thti 


1  and  abstemious  aaaancr  of  liv> 
Its  ooloni^  then,  settled  in  Italy  190  yaart  b« 


NUMA. 


4ft 


•f  kfaigly  gdrerotnent,  and  defliroos  to  get  the 
power  into  their  own  hands,  they  had  murder- 
ed the  king  Particularly  as  he  had  treated 
them  for  some  time  in  an  arbitrary  and  impe- 
rious manner.  But  they  found  means  to  obvi- 
ate this  suspiuon,  by  paying  divine  honours  to 
Romulus  as  a  person  that  had  been  privileged 
from  the  fate  of  other  mortals,  and  was  only 
removed  to  a  happier  scene.  Moreover,  Pro- 
culus,  a  man  of  hjgh  rank,  made  oath  that  he 
saw  liomuluB  carried  up  to  heaven  in  complete 
armour,  and  heard  a  voice  commanding  that 
Lo  should  be  called  Quirimta. 

Fresh  disturbances  and  tumults  arose  in  the 
city  about  the  election  of  a  new  king,  the  later 
inhabitants  being  not  yet  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  first,  the  commonalty  fluctuat- 
ing and  unsettled  in  itself,  and  the  patricians 
full  of  animosity  and  jealousies  of  each  other. 
All,  indeed,  agreed  that  a  king  should  be  ap- 
pointed, but  diey  difiered  and  debated,  not 
only  about  the  person  to  be  fixed  upon,  but 
from  which  of  the  two  nations  he  should  be 
elected.  For  neither  could  they  who,  with 
Romulus,  built  the  city,  endure,  that  the  Sa- 
bines,  who  had  been  admitted  citizens,  and 
obtained  a  share  of  the  lands,  should  attempt  to 
command  those  from  whom  they  had  received 
such  privileges;  nor  yet  could  the  Sabincs  de- 
part from  their  claim  of  giving  a  king  in  their 
turn  to  Rome,  having  this  good  argument  in 
their  favour,,  that  upon  the  death  of  Tatius, 
they  had  suflercd  Romulus  peaceably  to  enjoy 
the  tlirone,  without  a  colleague.  It  was  also 
to  be  considered,  that  they  did  not  como  as 
mferiors  to  join  a  superior  people,  but  by  their 
rank  and  number  added  strength  and  dignity 
to  the  city  that  received  them.  These  were 
the  arguments  on  which  they  founded  their 
claims.  Lest  this  dispute  should  produce  an 
utter  confusion,  whilst  there  was  no  king,  nor 
any  steers-man  at  the  helm,  the  senators  made 
an  order  that  the  hundred  and  fif\y  members 
who  composed  their  bodv,*  should  each,  in 
their  turns,  bo  attired  in  the  robes  of  state;  in 
the  room  of  ^^irinuay  offer  the  stated  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  and  despatch  the  whole  pub- 
lic business,  six  hours  in  the  day,  and  six  hours 
at  night.  This  distribution  of  time  seemed 
well  contrived,  in  point  of  equality  amongst 
the  regents,  and  the  change  of  power  from 
hand  to  hand  prevented  its  being  obnoxious  to 
the  people,  who  nw  the  same  person  in  one 
daj  and  one  nM|ht  reduced  from  a  king  to  a 
private  man.  This  occasional  administration 
the  Romans  call  an  Intentgmtm. 

But  though  the  matter  .was  managed  in  this 
Doderate  and  popular  way,  the  senatore  could 
not  escape  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of 
the  people,  that  they  were  changing  the  govem- 

*  Aeeordhur  Co  our  author  in  the  life  of  Romalai, 
th«  niimber  of  the  fcmUora  was  900.  Indeed,  Dknj- 
■iu  says,  that  writers  dilered  in  this  partictthr,  some 
affimuiig,  that  100  senators  were  added  to  the  original 
Bttmber  apoa  the  union  of  the  Sabincs  with  the  Ro- 
■isnsr,  and  others,  that  only  fifty  were  added.  Livy 
rives  the  nosl!  probable  account  of  the  manner  of  the 
Merrc^gmcm.  The  senatorsjhe  says,  divided  fliem- 
•elves  into  decaraes  or  tens.  These  decuries  drew  lots 
wfaieh  should  nvenk  first  i  and  the  decurv,  to  whose  lot 
k  jell,  eiyoyed  the  sapreoM  authority  for  fire  dap; 
f  el,  IB  such  a  manner,  that  one  nerson  only  of  the  j^t- 
tnuBf;  decury  had  tlM  casigBS  of  sovereignly  at  a  time. 


ment  into  an  oligarchy,  and  ts  they  had  the 
direction  of  all  afiairs  in  their  hands,' were  un- 
willing to  have  a  king.  At  last  it  was  agreed 
between  the  two  parties,  that  one  nation  should 
choose  a  king  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
other.  This  was  considered  as  the  best  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  present  contention,  and 
of  inspiring  the  king  with  an  affection  for  both 
parties,  since  he  would  be  gracious  to  these, 
because  they  had  elected  him,  and  to  those  as 
his  kindred  and  countrymen.  The  Sabines 
leaving  the  Romans  to  their  option,  they  pre 
ferred  a  Snbine  king  of  their  own  electing,  to 
a  Roman  chosen  by  the  Sabines.  Consulting, 
therefore,  among  themselves,*  they  fixed  upon 
Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  who  was  not  of 
the  number  of  those  that  had  migrated  to  Homes 
but  so  celebrated  for  virtue,  that  tlie  Sabinet 
received  the  nomination  even  with  greater  ap- 
plause than  the  Romans  themselves.  When 
they  hnd  acquainted  the  people  with  their  re- 
solution, they  sent  the  most  eminent  person- 
ages of  both  nations  ambassadors,  to  entreat 
him  to  come  and  take  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment. 

Numa  was  of  Cures,  a  considerable  city  r/ 
the  Sabines,  from  which  the  Romans,  together 
with  tlie  incorporated  Sabincs,  took  the  name 
of  Quiritea,  He  was  the  son  of  a  person  of 
distinction  named  Pomponius,  and  the  youngest 
of  four  brothers.  It  seemed  to  be  by  the  di* 
rection  of  the  gods,  that  he  was  born  the  twenty 
ficst  of  April,  the  same  day  that  Rome  was 
founded  by  Romulus.  His  mind  was  naturally 
disposed  to  virtue;  and  he  still  farther  subdued 
it  by  discipline,  patience,  and  philosophy,  not 
only  purging  it  of  the  grosser  ana  most  infamous 
passions,  but  even  of  that  ambition  and  rapa* 
ciousness  which  was  reckoned  honourable 
amongst  the  barbariana:  persuaded  that  true 
fortitude  consists  in  the  conquest  of  appetites 
by  reason.  On  tliis  account  he  banished  all 
luxury  and  splendour  from  his  house;  and  both 
the  citizens  and  strangers  found  in  him  a  faith 
ful  counsellor,  and  an  upright  judge.  As  for 
his  hours  of  leisure,  he  spent  them  not  in  the 
pursuits  of  pleasure,  or  schemes  of  profit,  but 
m  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  in  rational  in- 
quiries into  their  nature  and  their  power.  His 
name  became  at  length  so  illustrious,  that 
Tatius,  who* was  the  associate  of  Romulus  in 
the  kingdom,  having  an  onl^  daughter  named 
Tatia,  bestowed  her  upon  him.  He  was  not, 
however,  so  much  elated  with  this  nutteh  as  to 
remove  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  but 
continued  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  pay- 
ing his  attentions  to  his  own  father,  who  was 
now  grown  old.  Tatia  was  partaker  of  his 
retirement,  and  preferred  the  calm  enjoyment 
of  life  with  her  husband  in  privacy,  to  thi 
honours  and  distinction  in  which  she  migh 
have  lired  with  her  father  at  Rome.  Thirteen 
years  after  their  marriage  she  died. 

Numa  then  left  the  society  of  the  city,  and 
passed  his  time  in  wandering  about  alone  in 
the  sacred  groves  and  lawns,  in  the  most  re- 

*  The  uilerreae,  fi>r  the  tune  being,  haring  sam- 
moncd  the  people,  addressed  them  taiis:  '^B^mans, 
elect  yourselves  a  lung;  the  senate  gi?e  their  consent; 
and,  if  yon  choose  a  prince  worthy  to  socceed  Romaias, 
the  senate  will  confirm  your  choice.*'  The  pecmlc 
were  so  well  pleased  with  thitf  eondesccnsioa  of  Ois^ 


aenaU,  that  (hey  remitted  '.hs  cfaoiee  to  them. 
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tired  and  lotitary  placet.  Hmoe  the  mort 
ecncenting  tlie  goddeM  Kgeria  ehiefly  tooK  ita 
riie^  and  it  waa  beBeved  it  was  not  from  any 
iBWud  aorrow  or  meiancholj  torn  that  he 
tfoided  haman  conToraatioii,  bat  from  his 
beiBf  admitted  to  that  which  waa  mora  Tene- 
rable  and  eicellent,  from  the  honour  he  had 
of  a  fkmiliar  interconrM  with  a  dirinitj  that 
iDved  him,  which  led  him  to  happineaa  and 
knowledge  mora  than  mortal.  It  ia  obyious 
enongh,  how  much  thia  reaemblea  many  of  the 
ancient  atoriea  received  and  delivered  down 
by  the  Phrygiana  of  Atya,t  the  Bytheniana 
of  Herodotuiy  and  the  Arcadians  of  £ndy- 
mion:  to  whom  might  be  added  many  othera, 
who  were  thought  to  have  attained  to  sape- 
rior  felicity,  and  to  be  beloved  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  by  the  gods.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  rational  enooffh  to  suppose,  that  the  deity 
would  not  place  his  affection  upon  horses  or 
birds,  but  rather  upon  human  bemgs,  eminent^ 
ly  distinguished  by  virtue;  and  that  he  neither 
dislikes  nor  disdains  to  hold  conversation  with 
a  man  of  wisdom  and  pietT.  But  that  a  dtetmly 
ahould  be  captivated  with  the  external  beauty 
af  any  human  body  is  irrational  to  believe. 
The  EQTptians,  indeed,  make  a  distinction 
in  this  case,  which  the^  think  not  an  absurd 
one,that  it  Lsnot  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
be  impregnated  by  the  approach  of  some  divine 
spirit;  but  that  a  man  can  have  no  corporeal 
intercourse  with  a  goddess.  But  they  do  noU 
however,  consider  that  a  mixture,  be  it  of 
what  sort  it  may,  equally  communicates  its 
being.  In  short,  the  regard  which  the  gods 
have  for  men,  though,  like  a  human  passion,  it 
be  called  love,  must  be  employed  in  forming 
their  manners,  and  raising  them  to  higher  de- 
grees of  virtue.  In  this  sense  wo  may  admit 
the  assertion  of  the  poets,  that  Phorbas^ 
Hyacinthus,  and  Admetus,  were  beloved  by 
Apollo;  and  that  Hippolytus,  the  Sicyonian, 

"  NvmkH  indinstion  to  aoliladc.  and  hif  eattdm  of 
retiring  into  the  wcret  pIseM  of  the  Ibrett  of  Ar Ida. 
nve  nM  to  Mreral  pojkuhr  opjniou.  Some  bdiered 
tnat  the  nymph  Eceria  henelf  dictated  to  him  the 
ktws,  both  eird  and  religioui^  which  he  cttabUihcd. 
And,  indeed,  be  declared  lo  himMlf,  io  order  to  pro- 
enrc  a  dirine  nnctton  to  them*  But,  as  no  rreat  man 
if  without  aiperrione.  otherf  hare  thought,  that  vnder 
this  albeted  paarion  R>r  woods  and  «STee,  wai  eonoeai- 
sd  another  mort  real  and  lem  ehafle.  ThiiaaT*  oeea- 
lion  to  that  Sarcasm  of  Juvenal,  m  tpcakttg  of  the 
ftoTc  of  Egcria  (&rf.  iii.  ter.  19.) 

Hie  ubi  aoetona  Nnms  conetituebat  amies. 
Ovid  mn  'ba^  ^  rcmore  her  grief  for  the  hw  of 
Nana,  i>tana  changed  her  into  a  Ibantaia  which  atOI 


htiin  &er  name.    Metam,  1.  xv. 

t  Atyt  was  mid  to  be  bclored  by  the  goddem  Cybele, 
and  Endvmion  by  Diana;  but  wa  belieTS  there  ia  bo 
where  ebe  any  mention  aude  of  this  Herodotus,  or 
Rhodotns,  as  Dacier  from  hif  manuscript  calls  him. 

X  Fhorfaas  was  the  son  of  Triopas,  km^  of  Anos. 
He  delivered  the  Rhodians  from  a  prodlnous  numoer 
of  serpents  that  infested  their  island,  and  parlicnlarly 
from  one  forioos  dragon  that  had  deronred  a  great 
■mny  peopk.  He  was,  therefore,  supposed  to  be 
dear  to  Apollo,  who  had  slain  the  Pf  Ihon.  AAer  his 
d«sth  he  was  phced  in  the  heaTcns,  with  the  dragon 
he  had  dMtn^d,  hi  the  coastcUaUon  Ofliineut  or 

Iljacinthus  was  the  son  of  Amyclas,  founder  of  the 
sity  of  AmydsB,  near  Sparta.  He  was  belored  by 
kfHU  and  Zephyras,  and  was  killed  in  a  fit  of  jeal- 
sasy  by  the  latter,  who,  with  a  puff  of  wind,  caused  a 
^BoillltfimabyAp<41otofrnuponhishead.    Hewas 


was  equally  in  hia  favour;  so  taat  «dienef«r  ha 
sailed  firom  Ciiraa  to  Sicyon,  the'  prietteaa,  Is 
aignify  ApoUo'a  aatia&ction,  repeated  this 
heroic  verse: 

He  comes,  again  the  mneb-loved  hero  comes. 
It  is  also  fabled,  that  Pan  was  in  love  with 
Pindar,*  on  account  of  hia  poetry;  and  that 
Archilochus  and  Hesiod,t  aher  their  death, 
were  honoured  by  the  heavenly  powers  for  tho 
same  reason.  Sophocles,  too  (as  the  story 
goes),  was  blessed  in  his  lifetime  with  the  coat- 
versation  of  tho  god  .Ssculapius,  of  which 
many  proofs  still  remain;  and  another  deity 
procured  him  burial.^  Now  if  we  admit  that 
these  were  so  highly  favoured,  ahall  we  deny 


that  Zalettciis,^  Minos,  Zoroaster,  Numa,  and 
Lycurgus,  kings  and  lawgivers,  were  happv 
in  the  same  respect.^    Nay,  rather  we  ahaU 


think,  that  the  gods  might  aeriously  converse 
with  such  excellent  persons  as  these,  to  instruct 
and  encourage  them  in  their  great  attempts; 
whereas,  if  they  indulged  poets  and  musiciana 
in  the  same  grace,  it  must  be  by  way  of  diver- 
sion. To  such  as  are  of  another  opinion,  I 
shall  say,  however,  with  Bacchylidea,  The 
tDity  ii  broad.  For  it  is  no  unplausible  ac- 
count of  the  matter  which  others  give,  when 
they  tell  us,  that  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  oti^er 
great  men,  finding  their  people  difficult  to 
manage,  and  alterationa  to  be  made  in  their' 
several  governments,  pretended  commissions 
from  heaven  which  were  aalutary,  at  least  to 
those  for  whom  the^  were  invented. 

Numa  waa  now  in  his  fortieth  year,  when 
ambassadors  came  from  Rome  to  make  him  an 
offer,  of  the  kingdom.  The  speakera  were 
Proculus  and  Yelesus,  whom  the  people  be- 
fore had  cost  their  eyes  upon  for  the  royal  dig* 
nitv,  the  Romans  being  attached  to  Proculus, 
and  the  Sabines  to  Yelesus.  As  they  imagined 
that  Numa  would  gladly  embrace  his  good  for- 
tune, thev  made  but  a  short  speech.  They 
found  it,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  persuade 
him,  but  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  much  en- 
treaty to  draw  him  from  that  peaceful  retreat  he 
was  so  fond  of,  to  the  government  of  a  city 
bom,  as  it  were,  and  brousht  up  in  war  In 
the  presence,  therefore,  of  his  father,  and  one 

changed  into  a  flower  which  hrars  his  name.  Ft4s 
Pausan,  De  Laconic.  L  iii.  and  Ovid.  Jfetem.  1.  x. 
&b.5. 

was  the  son  of  Pheres,  king  of  Thessaly. 

at  Apollo  kept  hu  sheep. 

had  a  particular  Jerotkm  for  the  god  Paik 


Itis  said  that 

and  therefore  took  u)>  his  abode  near  the  temple  of 


Rhea  and  Pan.    He  ( 


He  conu^osed  the  hvmns  which  the 
Theban  Tirgins  sung  on  the  festiTal  or  that  deity ;  and, 
it  u  said  he  had  thehappinem  to  hear  Pan  hkuelf  sfaig- 


iag  one  of  his  odes. 

t  Archilochus  was  slain  by  a  soldier  of  Naxoe,  who 
was  oUiced  by  the  priestem  of  ApoUo  to  make  expia- 
tion for  having  klUcd  a  man  conseerated  to  the  muses. 
—As  for  Hesiod,  the  Ordiomenians,  a  pe<^tle  of  Bmotia, 
being  terribly  aflieted  by  a  plwne,  were  ordered  bj 
the  oraele  to  remove  the  bonesofthat  poet,  fi-om  If  an- 
pactus  ia  MioVn^  into  their  coimtry. 

X  Sjophocks  died  at  Athens,  while  Lysander  was 
carrying  on  the  siege  of  the  citj ;  and  Bacdius  is  said 
to  have  appeared  to  the  Spartan  general  in  a  dream, 
and  orde^  him  to  permit  the  new  Athenian  STrea  to 
be  buried  at  Decelea. 

^  Zakueus  gave  kwt  to  the  Loeriaas  in  Mana 
Ormda;  Zoroaster,  one  of  the  wufi,  and  king  of  ws 
Bactriaas,  to  his  own  salgeets;  and  Minos  to  the  pao> 
pie  of  Crete. 


NUMA. 


•r  fib  Vmmmnj  named  MarBint,  he  fate  them 
ihis  uswer:  ^Evory  change  of  iiiinian  life  haa 
its  dangen;  hat  when  a  man  haa  a  aufBciency 
for  every  thing,  and  there  is  nothing  in  hia  pre- 
■ent  situation  to  be  oompbuned  ot,  what  hot 
madneai  can  lead  him  from  hia  oaoal  track  of 
life,  which,  if  it  haa  no  other  advantage,  has  that 
•f  certainty,  to  experience  another  as  yet  doubtf- 
^il  and  nnknownr  Bat  the  dangers  that  attend 
his  government  are  beyond  an  uncertainty,  if 
we  may  form  a  judgment  from  the  fortunes  of 
Romulos,  who  laboured  under  the  suspicion 
of  taking  off  Tatius  his  coUeagne,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  lost  hia  own  life  with  equal  injus- 
tice. Tet  Romulus  is  celebmted  as  a  jierson 
of  divine  origin,  as  supematurally  nourished, 
when  an  infant,  and  most  wonderfully  preserv- 
ed. For  my  part,  I  am  only  of  mortnl  race, 
and  you  are  sensible  my  nursmg  and  education 
boast  of  nothing  extraordinary.  As  for  my  cha- 
racter, if  it  haa  any  distinction,  it  haa  been 
gained  in  a  way  not  likely  to  qualify  me  for  a 
king,  in  scenes  of  repose  and  employments  by 
no  means  arduous.  My  genius  is  inclined  to 
peace,  my  love  has  long  been  fixed  upon  it,  and 
I  have  studiously  avoiii^the  contusion  of  war: 
I  have  also  drawn  others,  ao  far  as  my  influence 
extended,  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  mutual 
offices  of  friendship,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  time  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  feeding 
cattle.  The  Romana  may  have  unavoidable 
wars  left  upon  their  hands  by  their  late  king, 
for  the  maintaining  of  which  you  have  need  of 
anodier  more  active  and  more  enterprising.  Be- 
sides, the  people  are  of  a  warlike  disposition, 
qiirited  with  success,  and  plainly  enough  dis- 
cover their  inclmation  to  extend  their  conquests. 
Of  coarse,  therefore,  a  penon  who  has  aet  his 
heart  upon  the  promoting  of  religion  and  jus- 
tice, and  drawing  men  off  from  the  love  of  vio- 
lence and  war,  would  soon  become  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  to  a  citr  that  has  more  occa- 
sion for  a  general  than  a  kins." 

Noma  in  tins  manner  declining  the  crown, 
the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  exerted  all 
their  endeavours  to  obviate  hia  objections,  and 
begged  of  him  not  to  throw  them  mto  confu- 
sion and  civil  war  again,  as  there  was  no  other 
whom  both  parties  would  unanimously  elect 
When  the  ambassadors  had  retirad,  hia  father 
and  hia  friend  Mardua  privately  urged  him,  by 
all  the  arguments  in  their  power,  to  receive 
Ifais  great  and  valuable  gift  of  heaven.  ^  If 
tontented,''  said  they,  '<with  a  competence, 
fou  desire  not  riches,  nor  aspire  after  the  ho- 
JMmr  of  aovereignty,  having  a  higher  and  better 
distinction  in  virtue;  yet  consider  that  a  kins 
ia  the  minister  of  God,  who  now  awakens  and 
puts  in  action  your  native  wisdom  and  justice. 
Decline  not,  therefore,  an  authority,  which  to 
t  wise  man  is  a  field  for  great  and  good  actions; 
where  dignity  may  be  added  to  religion,  and 
men  may  be  brought  over  to  piety,  in  the  easi- 
est and  readiest  way,  by  the  influence  of  the 
prince.  Tatius,  though  a  stranger,  was  beloved 
by  this  people,  and  they  pay  divine  honours  to 
the  memory  of  Romulus.  Siesides,who  knows, 
M  they  are  victorious,  but  they  may  be  satiated 
with  war,  and  having  no  farther  wish  for  tri- 
mnphs  and  spoils,  may  be  desirous  of  a  mild 
and  juat  governor  for  the  establtihing  of  good 
laws,  and  the  settling  of  peace?    Bat  should 


they  ever  be  ao  ardently  incliied  to  war,  y«i 
is  it  not  better  to  tarn  their  violence  another 
way,  and  to  be  the  centre  of  union  and  friend- 
ahip  between  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and 
so  great  and  flonriahing  a  state  as  that  ot 
Rome.'"  These  inducements,  we  are  told,  were 
•trengthened  by  auapidoua  omeoa,  and  by  the 
seal  and  ardour  of  nia  fellow-citixens,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  had  learned  the  subject  of  the  em 
baaay,  went  in  a  bodv  to  entreat  him  to  take 
the  government  upon  nim,as  the  only  moans  to 
appeaae  all  diaaenaions,  and  effectually  incor- 
porate the  two  nationa  into  one. 

When  he  had  determined  to  go,  he  offered 
aacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  then  aet  forward  to 
Rome.  Struck  with  love  and  admiration  of 
the  man,  the  aenate  and  people  met  him  on  the 
wav;  the  women  welcomed  him  with  blessings 
and  abouta  of  joy;  the  templea  were  crowded 
with  sacrifices;  and  so  universal  waa  the  satis- 
faction, that  the  city  might  aeem  to  have  re- 
ceived a  kingdom,  instead  of  a  king.  When  they 
were  come  into  the  Forum,  Spurius  Vettios, 
whose  turn  it  waa  then  to  be  Jnlemx,  put  it  to 
the  vote,  whether  Numa  ahonld  be  king,  and 
all  the  citizena  agreed  to  it  with  one  voice. 
The  robea  and  other  distinctions  of  royidty 
then  were  offered  him,  but  he  commanded  them 
to  stop,  aa  hia  authority  yet  wanted  the  sanction 
of  heaven.  Taking  therefore  with  him  the 
priesta  and  mtguri,  he  went  up  to  the  Capitol, 
which  the  Romana  at  that  time  called  the  Tot' 
peion  rock.  There  the  chief  of  the  aitgun 
covered  the  head  of  Numa,*  and  turned  his 
face  towarda  the  south;  then  standins  behind 
him,  and  laying  hia  right  hand  upon  his  bead, 
he  offered  up  Ua  devotions^  and  looked  around 
him,  in  hopes  of  seeing  buds,  or  some  other 
si^al  from  the  gods.  An  incredible  silence 
reigned  among  the  people,  anxious  for  the 
event,  and  lost  in  suspense,  till  the  auspicious 
birds  appeared  and  passed  on  the  right  hand. 
Then  Numa  took  the  royal  robe,  and  went 
down  from  the  mount  to  the  people,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  loud  acclamations,  aa  the 
most  pious  of  men,  and  most  beloved  of  ifm 
gods. 

His  first  act  of  government  waa  to  discharge 
the  body  of  three  hundred  men,  called  Ctlere9y\ 
yjhom  Romulua  always  kept  about  lus  person 
aa  guards;  for  he  neither  chose  to  distrust  those 
who  put  a  confidence  in  him.  nor  to  reign  over 
a  people  that  could  distrust  him.  In  the  nev 
place,  to  the  priests  of  Jupiter  and  Mars  he  add 
ed  one  for  liomulus,  whom  he  styled  FUxmtn 
(^umnalii.  Flammes  was  a  common  name 
for  priests  before  that  time,  and  it  ia  said  to 
have  been  corrupted  from  PUaminet,  a  term 
derived  from  Piiot,  which  in  Greek  signifiea 
eapg^  (for  they  wore,  it  seems,  a  lund  of  caps 


*  80  it  if  in  the  text  of  Plutarch,  sf  It  now  itaads, 
bat  it  appears  from  Liry,  that  the  augw  corered  hit 
B  head|  not  that  of  Noma,  ^xieur  ad  tevam  ^mb, 

,  iU  vettdo,  teiem  eepU^  ^e.  And,  indeed,  the  augur 
alwap  corered  his  head  in  a  gown  pecoliu*  to  hia  of 
flee,  called  Uma,  when  he  made  his  oWrrations. 

i  Numa  did  not  make  use  of  them  as  guards,  but  aa 
rior  ministers,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  wuen' 
fices,  under  the  direction  of  the  tribunes,  who  had 
commanded  them  in  their  military  capacity. 

1  Others  think  thev  took  their  names  from  the  flamr 
coloured  tufts  they  bad  on  their  caps.    Thev  were 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


or  hood^;)  and  the  Latin  language  had  many 
more  Greek  words  mixed  witli  it  then,  than  it 
has  at  this  time.  Thus  royal  mantles  were,  by 
the  Romans,  called  Kkvub^  which  Juba  assures 
us  was  from  the  Greek,  C/U«tub,  and  the  name 
of  CamiUus^  given  to  the  vouth  who  served 
trt  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  who  was  to  have 
both  his  parents  alive,  was  the  same  which 
B^-me  of  the  Greeks  give  to  Mercury,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  an  attendant  of  that  god. 

Numa  having  settled  these  matters  with  a  view 
to  establish  himself  in  the  people's  good  graces, 
immediately  aAer  attempted  to  soften  tliem,  as 
ron  is  softened  by  fire,  and  to  bring  them  from 
a  violent  and  warlike  disposition,  to  a  jaster 
and  more  gentle  temper.  For,  if  any  city  ever 
was  in  a  state  qf  ir^fUmrnuUion,  as  Plato  ex- 
presses it,  Rome  certainly  was,  being  composed 
at  first  of  the  most  hardy  and  resolute  men, 
whom  boldness  and  despair  had  driven  thither 
from  all  quarters,  nourished  and  grown  up  to 
power  by  a  series  of  wars,  and  strengthened 
even  by  blows  and  conflicts,  as  piles  fixed  in 
the  ground  become  firmer  under  the  strokes  of 
the  ranmier.  Persuaded  that  nc^ordinary  means 
were  sufikient  to  form  and  reduce  so  high  spi- 
rited and  untractable  a  people  to  mildness  and 
peace,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  religion. 
By  sacrifices,  religious  dances,  and  processions, 
which  he  appointed,  and  wherein  himself  olfici- 
atcd,  he  contrived  to  mix  the  cluirkis  of  festivity 
and  social  pleasure  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
ceremonies.  Thus  he  soothed  their  minds,  and 
calmed  their  fierceness  and  martial  fijti.  Some- 
times also,  by  acquainting  them  with  prodigies 
from  heaven,  by  reports  of  dreadful  apparitions 
and  menacing  voices,  he  inspired  them  with 
terror  and  humbled  them  with  superstition. 
This  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  report,  that 
he  drew  his  wisdom  from  the  sources  of  Py- 
thagoras: for  a  great  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  government  of  tne  for- 
mer, consisted  in  religious  attentions  and  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  It  is  likewise  said,  that 
his  solemn  appearance  and  air  of  sanctity  was 
copied  from  Pythagoras.  That  philosopher  had 
so  far  tamed  on  eagle,  that,  by  pronouncing 
certain  words,  he  could  stop  it  in  its  flight,  or 
bring  it  down:  and  passing  through  the  multi- 
tudes assembled  at  the  Olympic  games,  he 
showed  them  his  golden  thigh}  besides  oth^r 
arts  and  actions,  by  which  ho  pretended  to 
something  supernatural.  This  led  Timon  the 
Phliasian  to  write. 

To  catch  applause  Pythagoras  afibets 
A  Mlemn  air  and  grandeur  of  expreanoB. 

But  Numa  feigned  that  some  goddess  or 
mountain  nymph  favoured  him  with  ner  private 
regards  (as  we  have  already  observed,)  and 
that  he  had  moreover  frequent  conversations 

denominated  fitrn  the  parlicnlar  god  to  whom  their 
ministry  nn  confined,  as  Aamtn  JJiaUSf  the  Priest  of 
Jupiter ;  Flamen  MartiaM,  the  Priest  of  Mart, 

*  Camillus  is  derived  from  the  Botic  km^/kiXo;,  which 
properly  signifies  a  servitor.  In  erery  temple  Uaere  is 
a  youth  of  quality,  whose  business  it  was  to  minister  to 
the  prisst  It  was  necessary  that  the  father  and  mo- 
ther of  the  youth  should  be  both  dire ;  for  which  rea- 
son Plutarch  makes  use  of  the  word  «.«^«»*\^,  which 
the  Latins  call  patrimum  d  nurfWis-Hm. 


with  the  muses.  To  the  Uttor  ho  oaeiibed 
most  of  his  revelations;  and  there  was  one  is 
particular,  that  he  called  Tacita,  as  much  as  to 
say,  the  tmtse  qf  nlenee,*  whom  he  taught  the 
Romans  to  distinguish  with  their  vcncratibn 
By  thiS)  too,  he  seemed  to  show  his  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  the  Pythagorean  proctpt  of 
silence. 

His  regulations  concerning  images  seem  lik» 
wise  to  have  some  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras;  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  First 
Cause  was  not  an  object  of  sense,  nor  liable  to 
passion,  but  invisible,  incorruptible,  and  discern- 
ible only  by  the  mind.  Thus  Numa  forbade 
the  Romans  to  represent  the  Deity  in  the  form 
either  of  man  or  beast.  Nor  was  there  among 
them  formerly  any  image  or  statue  of  the  Di- 
vine Being:  during  the  first  hundred  and  seven- 
ty years  they  built  temples,  indeed,  and  other 
sacred  domes,  but  placed  in  them  no  figure  of 
any  kind,  persuaded  that  it  is  impious  to  repre- 
sent things  divine  by  what  is  perishable,  and 
that  we  can  have  no  conception  of  God  but  by 
the  understanding.  His  sacrifices,  too,  resem- 
bled the  Pythagorean  worship:  for  they  were 
without  any  effusion  of  blood,  consisting  chiefly 
of  flour,  libations  of  wine,  and  other  very  sim-  ^ 
pie  and  uncxpensive  things. 

To  these  arguments  othor  circumstances  are 
added,  to  prove  that  these  two  great  men  were 
acquainted  with  each  other.  One  of  which  is, 
that  Pythagoras  was  enrolled  a  citixen  of  Rome 
This  account  wo  have  in  an  address  to  Ante- 
ttor  from  £picbarmus,t  a  writer  of  comedy, 
and  a  very  ancient  author,  who  was  himself  of 
the  school  of  Pythagoras.  Another  is,  that 
Numa  having  four  sons^  called  one  of  them 
Mamercus,  after  the  name  of  a  son  of  Pytha- 
goras. From  him  too,  they  tell  us,  the  iElmi- 
Ban  family  is  descended,  which  is  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Rome;  the  king  having  given  him 
the  surname  of  JEmilius,  on  account  of  his 
graceful  and  engaging  manner  of  speaking.  And 
I  have  myself  been  informed  by  several  persona 
in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  being  commanded 
by  the  oiacle  to  erect  two  statues,§  one  to  the 
wisest,  and  the  other  to  the  bravest  of  the  Gre- 
cians, set  up  1*1  brass  the  figures  of  Pytha- 
goras and  Alclbiades.  But  as  these  matters 
are  very  dubious,  to  support  or  refato  thom 

*  In  the  city  of  Erythrtt,  there  wis  a  temple  of  Mi 
nerra,  where  the  pricsUsu  was  called  HesychtOf  that  is 
the  composed,  the  fUeat, 

f  According  to  the  Marmora  Oxon,  Epicharmu., 
flourished  in  the  year  before  Christ  479;  and  it  is  cer 
tain  it  must  have  been  about  that  time,  because  he  was 
at  the  court  of  Hiero. 

t  Some  writers,  to  oamtenanee  the  vanity  of  certain 
noble  Ihmilies  in  Rone,  in  dedociac  their  genealogy 
from  liuma^  have  givea  that  prince  lour  bobs.  But  the 
common  opinion  i^i  that  he  had  only  one  daughter, 
named  Pompilia.  The  .£milii  were  one  of  the  most 
considerable  families  in  Rome,  and  branched  into  the 
Lepidi,  the  Pauli,  and  the  Papi.  The  word  Mmuhn 
or  Mrm/hu,  in  Greek,  signifies  gentle,  graecfiU* 

4  Pliny  tells  us,  (L  xxxiv.  e.  5.)  it  was  in  the  time  of 
their  war  with  the  Saamitcs  that  the  Romans  wei* 
ordered  to  set  up  these  statues ;  that  they  were  accor- 
dingly placed  in  (he  eomitimn,  and  that  &ey  remained 
(here  tAl  the  dicUtorship  of  Sylla.  The  oracle,  bv  this 
direction,  probably  intimated,  that  the  RomaiiSi  if  thflv 
desired  to  be  victorious,  «hoaM  imitata  the  wissoBaM 
ralour  of  the  Oreek» 
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tuther  wonld  look  like  tlie  javeiiile  affectation 
of  dispute. 

To  Numa  is  attribated  the  institutica  of 
that  high  order  of  priests  called  PorU\fic68^ 
over  which  he  is  said  to  have  presided  himself. 
Some  say,  they  were  called  Pont\fict8y  as  em- 
ployed ia  the  service  of  those  powerful  gods 
that  govern  the  world;  for pot«ru in  the  Roman 
language  signifies  powerful.  Others,  from  their 
being  ordered  by  tho-lawgiver  to  perform  such 
secret  offices  as  were  in  their  povstr^  and 
standing  excused  when  there  was  some  great 
impediment.  But  most  writers  assign  a  ridic- 
ulous reason  for  the  term,  as  if  Uiey  were 
called  PorUifieea  from  their  offering  sacrifices 
upon  the  bridge,  which  the  Latins  call  ponttm^ 
quch  kind  of  ceremonies  it  seems  being  looked 
upon  as  the  most  sacred,  and  of  greatest  anti- 
quity. These  priests  too,  are  said  to  have 
been  commissioned  to  keep  the  bridges  in  re- 
pair, as  one  of  the  most  indispensable  parts  of 
their  holy  office.  For  the  Romass  considered 
it  as  an  execrable  impiety  to  demolish  the 
wooden  bridge;  whicli,  we  are  told,  was  built 
without  iron,  and  put  together  with  pins  of 
wood  only,  by  the  direction  of  some  oracle. 
The  stone  bridge  was  built  many  ages  after, 
when  ^milius  was  quaestor.  Some,  however, 
inform  us,  that  the  wooden  bridge  was  not 
constructed  i?  the  time  of  Numa,  having  the 
last  hand  put  tc  it  by  ^Vncus  Marcius,  who 
was  grandson  to  Numa  by  his  daughter. 

ThcporU(/ex  niaxunuSj  chief  of  these  priests, 
is  interpreter  of  all  sacred  rites,  or  rather  a 
superintendent  of  religion,  having  the  care  not 
only  of  public  sacrifices,  but  even  of  private 
rites  and  ofierings,  Torbidding  the  people  to 
depart  from  the  stated  ceremonies,  and  teach- 
ing them  how  to  honour  and  propitiate  the 
gods.  He  had  also  the  inspection  of  the  holy 
virgins  called  Vestals.  For  to  Numa  is  as- 
cribed the  sacred  establishment  of  the  vestal 
virgins,  and  the  whole  set  vice  with  r^pect  to 
the  perpetual  fire,  which  they  watch  continu- 
ally. This  office  seems  appropriated  tc  them, 
either  because  fire,  which  is  of  a  pure  and 
incorruptible  nature,  should  be  looked  af\er  by 
persons  untouched  and  undefiled,  or  else  be- 
cause viiginitv,  like  fire,  is  barren  and  unfruit- 
ful. Agreeably  to  this  last  reason,  at  the  places 
m  Greece  where  the  sacred  fire  is  pieserved 
anextinguished,  as  at  Delphi  and  Athens,  not 
virgins,  but  widows  past  cbildbearing,  have  the 
charge  of  it.  If  it  happens  by  any  accident  to 
be  put  oat,  as  the  sacred  lamp  is  said  to  have 
been  at  Athens,  under  the  tyranny  of  Aristion  ff* 
4t  Delphi,  when  the  temple  was  burned  by  the 

*  Nima  created  lour,  wbo  were  all  patrieiaiu. 
Oat  in  the  year  of  Roae  453  or  454,  ibur  plebeians 
were  added  to  the  niunber.  The  king  htmicir  is  here 
uatrltd  U>  ha%'e  been  the  chitfof  them,  or  ponltfex 
maximia;  though  Liry  attributes  that  honour  to  an- 
other person  of  the  same  name,  vix.  Numa  Marcius, 
the  son  of  Marcius,  one  of  the  senators.  It  seems, 
however,  not  improbable  that  Numa,  who  was  of  so 
relr^oiu  a  turn,  reserved  the  chief  di^i^r  in  the 
priesthood  to  himself,  as  kin^s  had  done  ^u  the  first 
aees  of  the  world,  and  as  tlic  emperors  of  llome  did 
%Ilerwards. 

t  This  Aristion  held  out  a  long  time  against  Sylla, 
who  besieged  and  took  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  >1  ilh- 
ridatic  war.     Aristion  himself  committed  innumera- 


•Me  Astrages  in  the  city,  and  waiailast  the  cause  of  i  out  iliatsoIemi^Uy. 


Modes }  and  at  Rome,  in  the  Mithridatic  war, 
as  also  in  the  civil  war,*  when  not  only  th^ 
fire  was  extinguished,  but  the  altar  overturned  j 
it  is  not  to  be  lighted  again  from  another  fire, 
but  new  fire  is  to  bo  gained  by  drawing  a  pure 
jand  unpolluted  flame  from  the  sun-beams 
They  kindle  it  generally  with  concave  vessels 
of  bras3,  formed  by  the  conic  section  of  a  rect- 
angled  triangle,  whoso  lines  from  the  circum- 
ference meet  in  one  central  point.  This  being 
placed  against  the  sun,  causes  its  rays  to  con- 
verge  in  the  centre,  which,  by  reflection,  ac- 
quiring the  force  and  activity  of  fire,  rarify  the 
air,  and  immediately  kindle  such  light  and  dry 
matter  as  they  may  think  fit  to  apply  .f  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  sacred  virgins  have  the 
care  of  nothing  but  the  perpetual  fire.  But 
others  say  they  have  some  private  rites  besides, 
kept  from  the  sight  of  all  but  their  own  body, 
concerning  which  I  have  delivered,  in  the  life 
of  CamiUus,  as  much  as  it  was  proper  to  inquire 
into  or  declare. 

It  is  reported  that  at  first  only  two  virgins 
were  consecrated  by  Numa,  whose  names 
were  Gregania  and  Yeraniaj  afterwards  two 
others  Canuleia  and  Tarpeia;  to  whom  Servius 
added  two  more;  and  that  number  has  coiiti' 
nucd  to  this  time.  The  vtBtala  were  obliged 
by  the  king  to  preserve  their  virginiiy  for  thir- 
ty years.  The  first  ten  years  they  spent  in 
learning  their  office;  the  next  ten  in  putting  in 
practice  what  they  had  learned;  and  the  third 
period  in  the  instructing  of  others.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  time,  such  as  chose  it  had 
liberty  to  marry,  and  quitting  their  sacred  em- 
ployment to  take  up  some  other.  However, 
we  have  account  of  but  very  few  that  accepted 
this  indulgence,  and  those  did  not  prosper. 
They  generally  became  a  prey  to  repentance 
and  regret,  from  whence  tlie  rest,  inspired  witli 
a  religious  fear,  were  willing  to  end  their  lives 
under  the  same  institution. 

The  king  honoured  them  with  great  privj 
l^cs,  such  as  power  to  make  a  will  during 
their  father's  life,,  and  to  transact  their  other 
aifairs  without  a  guardian,  like  the  mothers  of 
three,  children  now.  When  they  went  abroad, 
they  had  the  ,/a«ce«  carried  before  them',{  and 
if,  by  accident,  they  met  a  person  led  to  execu- 
tion, his  life  was  granted  him.  But  the  vtatal 
was  to  make  oath§  that  it  was  by  chance  she 
met  him,  and  not  by  design.  It  was  death  tc 
go  under  the  chair  in  which  they  were  carried. 

its  being  sacked  and  plundered.    As  for  Ute  sacrco 
fire,  it  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

*  Llty  tcllfl  us  (1.86.)  that  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  civil  war  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  Muliuj 
Scha/ola,  the  pontiff  was  killed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
temide  of  Vesta ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  sacred 
fire  was  extinguished.  And  eten  when  that  temple 
was  burned,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  waij 
L.  Cecil ius  Mctcllus,  then  pontiff,  rushed  through  the 
flames,  and  brought  off  the  PaUcdium  and  other  sa 
cred  things,  though  with  the  loss  of  his  sight. 

f  Burning  rlasses  were  invented  by  Archioudcs 
who  flourishea  500  years  aflcr  Numa. 

♦  This  honour  was  not  conferred  upon  th»m  by 
Numa,  but  by  the  triumtirate  in  the  year  of  Rome 

^  Neither  a   vestal  nor   a  priest  of  Jupiur    was 
illgcd   to  take  an  oath.    They  were  hdieved  with- 
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For  nnaller  offencei  thete  Tiripiis  were 
ptmished  with  ■tripei;  and  sometimes  the  pan- 
t\fix  maximui  me  them  thu  diwipline  naked, 
m  some  dark  place,  and  under  the  cover  of  a 
Teil:  but  the  that  broke  her  tow  of  chaatity 
waa  boned  alive  by  the  CoUhu  gate.  There, 
within  the  walla,  is  raised  a  little  moont  of 
earth,  called  in  Latin  Jiggtr:  under  which  ia 
prepared  a  small  cell  with  stepa  to  deacend 
to  it.  In  thia  are  placed  a  bed,  a  lighted  lamp, 
and  aome  slight  proTiaions,  such  as  breaa 
water,  milk,  and  oil,  aa  they  thought  it  impioua 
to  take  off  a  person  consecrated  with  the  most 
awfttl  ceremonies,  by  such  a  death  aa  that  of 
famine.*  The  criminal  ia  carried  to  punish- 
ment through  the  Forum,  in  a  litter  well  covered 
without,  and  bound  np  in  such  a  manner  that 
her  criea  cannot  be  heard.  The  people  silentlv 
make  way  for  the  litter,  and  follow  it  witn 
marks  of  extreme  aorrow  and  dejection*  There 
is  no  spectacle  more  dreadful  than  this,  nor  any 
day  which  the  city  passes  in  a  more  melancholy 
manner.  When  the  litter  comea  to  the  place 
appointed,  the  officers  loose  Uie  cords,  the 
high-priest,  with  hands  lifted  up  towards  heav- 
en, oners  up  some  private  prayers  just  before 
the  fatal  minute^  then  takes  out  the  prisoner, 
who  is  covered  with  a  veil,  and  places  her  upon 
the  steps  which  lead  down  to  the  cell:  afler 
this,  he  retires  with  the  rest  of  the  priests,  and 
when  she  is  gone  down,  the  steps  are  taken 
away,  and  the  ceil  is  covered  with  earth;  so 
that  the  place  is  made  level  with  the  rest  of 
the  moont.  Thus  were  the  vestcUs  punished 
that  preserved  not  their  chastity. 

It  IS  also  said,  that  Noma  built  the  temple  of 
Fet^o,  where  the  perpetual  fire  was  to  be 
kept,t  in  an  orbicular  form,  not  intending  to 
represent  the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  if  that  was 
meant  by  Vesta,  but  the  fhune  cf  the  universe, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  Pythagoreans  place 
the  element  of  fire,|  and  give  it  the  name  of 
Vesta  and  Unity.  The  earth  they  supposed 
not  to  be  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  but  to  make  ita  revolution 
round  the  sphere  of  fire,  being  neither  one  of 
the  most  valuable  nor  principal  parts  of  the 
great  machine.  Plato,  too,  in  his  old  age,  is 
reported  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  as- 
signing the  earth  a  different  situation  from  ths 
centre,  and  leaving  that,  aa  the  pUce  of  hon- 
our,  to  a  nobler  element. 

The  PorUUiees  were,  moreover,  to  prescribe 
lie  form  of  funeral  rites  to  such  as  consulted 
4iem.  Numa  himself  taught  them  to  look 
upon  the  last  offices  to  the  dead  as  no  pollution. 
He  instructed  them  to  pay  all  due  honour  to 


the  infernal  gods,  as  receiving  the  moat  excel 
lent  part  of  us,  and  more  particularly  to  vena 
rate  the  goddess  lAbiHnOy  as  he  called  her, 
who  presides  over  fbneral  solemnities  j  whether 
be  meant  by  her  Praserj^me,  or  rather  Venus,* 
aa  aome  of  the  most  learned  Romana  snppoae; 
not  improperly  aacribtng  to  the  same  divine 
power  the  care  of  our  bMi  and  of  our  death 

He  himself  likewise  fixed  the  time  of  mourn- 
ing, according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  de- 
ceased. He  allowed  none  for  a  child  that 
died  under  three  years  of  age;  and  fiir  one 
older,  the  mourning  waa  only  to  last  as  many 
months  as  he  lived  years,  provided  those  were 
not  more  than  ten.  The  longest  mourning  waa 
not  to  continue  above  ten  months,  after  whidi 
apace  widows  were  permitted  to  marrv  again; 
but  she  that  took  another  huaband  bemre  that 
term  was  out,  was  obliged  by  hia  decree  to 
sacrifice  a  cow  with  calf.f 

Numa  instituted  several  other  sacred  orders, 
two  of  which  1  aball  mention,  the  Salii^  and 
FeciaJesJ^  which  afford  particular  proofs  of  his 
piety.  The  FeciaUs,  who  were  like  the  Irtno  - 
phylakeSy  or  guardians  <(f  the  peace,  among 
the  Greeks,  had,  I  beUeve,  a  name  expressive 
of  their  office ;  for  they  were  to  act  and 
mediate  between  the  two  parties,  to  decide 
their  differences  by  reason,  and  not  suffer  them 
to  go  to  ¥rar  till  all  hopes  of  justice  were  loet 
The  Greeks  call  such  a  peace  Irene,  as  puts 
an  end  to  strife,  not  b^  mutual  violence,  but  in 
a  rational  way.  In  like  manner  the  /kdaUs^ 
or  heralds,  were  often  despatched  to  sudi  na 

•  Tbit  Venus  LibiUna  wu  the  nine  with  Proeer 

KM.    She  WM  called  at  Delphi  Yenui  I^piUmbia, 
ale  wu  the  Jopiler  of  the  ibadcs  below ;  and  there 
they  had  their  Mercary  too. 


a  There  MeBt  to  be  MHDething  improbable  and 
Aconiiftcnt  ia  this.  Of  what  uie  eould  proriiUMM 
be  to  the  vestal,  who,  when  the  grare  was  closed 
upon  her,  must  expire  through  want  of  air?  Or, 
if  she  could  make  use  of  those  proTisions,  was  she 
not  at  last  (0  die  by  frmine  i  Perhaps  what  Plu- 
tarch here  adb  prorisioas  were  materials  Ibr  some 


t  Dionysius  of  Halieamassns  (1*  iiO  >•  of  opinion, 
and  probitbly  he  is  right,  that  Noma  did  build  the  tem- 
ple of  Fisrta  in  a  round  form,  to  represent  the  figure 
of  the  earth ;  fiir  by  Vata  they  meant  the  earth. 

I  That  this  was  the  opinion  of  Fhilolaus  and  other 
Pythagoreans  is  well  known :  but  Diogenes  Lacrtius 
lells  us,  that  Pythagoras  himself  held  the  earth  to  be 
the  ccuire. 


t  Such  an  unnatural 'sacrifice  was  intended  to  deter 
the  widows  frmn  marrying  again  before  the  expiration 
of  their  mourning.  Komulus's  year  consisting  but  of 
ten  months,  when  Noma  afterwards  added  two  months 
more,  he  did  not  alUr  the  time  he  had  belbre  settled 
lor  mourning;  and  therefiire,  though  after  Uiat  time 
we  often  meet  with  ImetM  omnis,  or  a  year^  oMura- 
inr,  we  must  take  it  only  for  the  old  year  of  Romulus. 

The  ordinary  colour  to  expess  their  griei^  used 
alike  by  both  sexes,  was  black,  without  trimmings. 
But  aftor  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  when  abun- 
dance of  cofours  came  ia  foshion,  the  old  primitire 
white  grew  so  much  into  contempt,  that  it  became  pe- 
culiar to  the  women  for  their  mourning.  Ft4s  PtuL 
Qu«s<.  JRom. 

There  were  several  acHdents  which  often  occasioiH 
ed  the  concluding  of  a  pbJic  mourning,  or  suspeiwion 
of  a  prirate  one,  before  the  fixed  time  |  each  as  the 
dedication  of  a  temple,  the  sokmnily  of  public  ga 
or  festirals,  the  solemn  lustration  peribrmed  by 
censor,  and  the  discharging  of  a  vow  made  byamagk- 
trate  or  a  general.  They  likewise  put  off  their  mourn- 
ing habit  when  a  fother,  brother,  or  son,  reluraed 
fitMn  captirity,  or  when  some  of  the  fomily  were  ad 
vaneed  to  a  considerable  employment. 

I  The  SoIm  were  the  guardians  of  the  J9mtaia,  sr 
twelve  shields  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  llicy 
took  their  name  from  their  daacisg  in  the  celebratiea 
of  an  annual  fostiral  iastitutcd  b  memory  of  a  mirac- 
ulous shield,  whidi,  Numa  pretended,  fell  down  from 
hcaren. 

^  Dionysius  of  HaKcamassat  finds  them  aa»ong  the 
Aborigines ;  and  Numa  is  said  to  hare  borrowed  the 
institution  from  the  people  of  Latium.  He  appointed 
twenty /eoialcs,  dioeen  out  of  the  most  eminent  fioai- 
lies  in  Rome,  and  settled  them  in  acolkge.  The  pater 
fotrahmf  who  made  peace,  or  denounced  war,  was 
probably  one  of  their  body  selected  for  that  purpoec, 
because  he  had  both  a  ikther  an^  a  son  alive.  Liv.  I  % 
o.94i 
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HoMMkMl  Iqjand  tlie  RomtDi,  to  penoade 
tbem  to  entertain  more  eqaitable  eentimenti: 
if  they  rejected  their  appucation,  they  called 
the  gods  to  witnoMy  with  imprecationa  againat 
themaelvea  and  their  coantir.  if  iheir  canae 
waa  not  just;  and  so  thej  declared  war.  Bat 
f  the  j^ctolea  refused  their  nnction,  it  waa 
not  lawful  for  any  Roman  soldier,  nor  even  for 
the  king  himself,  to  begin  hostilities.  War 
was  16  cummence  with  their  approbation,  as 
the  proper  judges  whether  it  was  just,  and  then 
the  supreme  magistrate  was  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  proper  means  of  carnring  it  on. 
The  great  misiortones  which  befel  the  city 
from  the  Gauls,  are  said  to  htve  proceeded 
from  the  Tiolation  of  these  sacred  ntea.  For 
when  those  barbarians  were  besieginff  Clusium, 
Fabios  Ambostos  was  sent  ambaMador  to  their 
camp,  with  proposals  of  peace  in  favour  of  the 
beveged.  But  receiTing  a  harah  answer,  he 
thought  himself  released  from  his  character  of 
unbussdor,  and  rashly  taking  up  arms  for  the 
Chisians,  challeiwed  the  braTcst  man  in  the 
Gianlish  army.  He  proved  Tictorious,  indeed, 
in  the  combat,  for  he  killed  his  adversary,  and 
carried  off  his  spoils:  but  the  Gauls  having 
discovered  who  he  was,  sent  a  herald  to  Rome 
to  accuse  Fabius  of  bearing  arma  against  them, 
contrary  to  treaties  and  gooid  faith,  and  vrithout 
a  declaration  of  war.  Upon  this  the  Jkciales 
exhorted  the  senate  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
Gauls;  but  he  applied  to  the  people,  and  being 
a  favourite  with  them,  was  screened  ftom  the 
sentence.  Soon  after  this  the  Gauls  marched 
to  Rome,  and  sacked  the  whole  city  except 
the  Capitol:  as  we  have  related  at  laige  in  the 
Ufe  of  Camillus. 

The  order  of  priests  called  SatU,  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  on  this  occasion:  In  the 
eighth  year  of  Noma's  reign  a  pestilence  pre- 
vailed in  Italy;  Rome  also  felt  its  ravages. 
While  the  people  were  greatly  dejected,  we 
are  told  that  a  braxen  buwer  fell  from  heaven 
into  die  hands  of  Numa.  Of  this  he  gave  a 
venr  wonderful  account,  received  from  Egeria 
and  the  muses:  That  the  buckler  was  sent 
down  for  the  preservation  of  the  city,  and 
should  ha  kept  with  grea*  c«?e:  That  eleven 
iMhera  should  be  made  as  like  it  as  possible  in 
size  and  fashion,  in  order,  that  if  any  person 
were  disposed  to  steal  it,  ne  might  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  that  which  fell  from  heaven  from 
the  rest.  He  farther  declared,  that  the  place, 
and  the  meadows  about  it,  where  he  frequent- 
ly conversed  with  the  muses,  should  be  conse- 
crated to  those  divinities :  and  that  the  spring 
which  watered  the  ground  should  be  sacred  tr 
the  use  of  the  vestal  viigins,  daily  to  sprinkle 
and  purify  their  temple.  The  hnmedtate  cessa- 
tion of  the  pestilence  is  said  to  have  confirmed 
the  truth  or  this  account.  Numaihen  shewed 
the  buckler  to  the  artists,  and  commanded 
them  to  exert  aU  their  skill  for  an  exact  k«sem- 
Uance.  They  -all  declined  the  attempt,  ex- 
cept Yeturius  Abmurius,  who  was  so  success- 
fiu  in  the  imitation,  and  made  the  other  eleven 
so  hke  it,  tbit  not  even  Numa  himself  could 
distinguish  them.  He  gave  these  bocklen  in 
chaige  to  the  SdlH;  who  did  not  receive  their 
name,  as  some  pretend,  from  Salius  of  Samo- 
thrace  or  Mantinea,  that  taught  the  wav  of 
I  in  arms,  but  rether  from  the  sobsultive 


dance  itself,  which  they  lead  im  tkni  the 
streets,  when  in  the  month  of  March  they 
cany  the  sacred  bocklera  through  the  city. 
On  that  occasion  they  are  habited  in  pdrple 
vests,  girt  with  broad  belts  of  brass;  they  wear 
also  brasen  helmets,  and  carry  short  swords, 
with  which  they  strike  upon  the  bucklers,  ana 
to  those  sounds  they  keep  time  with  their  feet. 
They  move  in  an  agreeaole  manner,  perform- 
ing certain  involutions  and  evolutions  in  a  quick 
measure,  with  vigour,  agility,  and  ease. 

These  bucklers  are  culed  •AncUiOy  from  the 
form  of  them.  For  they  are  neither  circular, 
nor  yet,  like  the  /wtta,  semicircular,  but  fash- 
ioned in  two  crooked  ipdented  lines,  the  ex 
tremities  of  which  meeting  dose,  form  a  curve, 
in  Greek  JhneyUm,  Or  else  they  may  be  so 
named  from  the  aneon  or  bend  qfthe  arm,  on 
which  they  are  carried.  This  account  of  thi 
matter  we  have  fVom  Juba,  who  is  very  de- 
sirous to  derive  the  term  from  the  Greek.  But 
if  we  must  have  an  etymology  from  that  lan- 
guage, it  may  be  taken  from  their  descending, 
anekathenj  from  on  high;  or  from  akesi$i 
their  heaUng  of  the  sick;  or  from  auehman 
Jtisia,  their  putting  an  end  to  the  drought;  or 
Uuitly,  from  anasehesis,  deliverance  from  ca- 
lamities: For  which  reason  also  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  by  the  Athenians  called  anake$. 
The  reward  Mamurius  had  for  lus  art,  was,  we 
are  told,  an  ode,  which  the  Salians  sung  in 
memorv  of  him,  along  with  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 
Some,  however,  say,  it  was  not  Vettariua  Jlfa- 
muritUy  who  was  celebrated  in  that  composi- 
tion, but  vetu8  memoHa^  the  anoUrU  remtm' 
brance  of  the  thing. 

Afler  Numa  had  instituted  these  several  or 
ders  of  priests,  he  erected  a  royal  pakce. 
called  Kegia  near  the  temple  of  VesU;  and 
there  he  passed  most  of  his  time,  either  in  i>er 
forming  some  sacred  function,  or  instructing 
the  priests,  or,  at  least,  in  conversing  with  them 
on  some  divine  subject.  He  had  luso  another 
house  upon  the  Qjmnnal  mount,  the  situation 
of  which  they  still  shew  us.  In  sil  public  cere- 
monies and  procearions  of  the  priests  a  herald 
went  before,  who  gave  notice  to  the  people  to 
keep  holiday.  For,  as  thev  tell  us,  the  Pitha 
goreans  would  not  suffer  their  disciples  to  pay 
any  homaffe  or  worship  to  the  gods  in  a  cursoiy 
manner,  but  rec^nued  them  to  come  prepared 
for  it  by  meditation  at  home;  so  Numa  was  of 
opinion,  that  his  citixens  should  neither  see  nor 
hear  any  religious  service  in  a  slight  or  careless 
way,  but  disengaged  from  other  afEurs^  bring 
with  them  that  attention  which  an  object  of 
such  importance  re<iuired.  Hie  streets  and 
ways,  on  such  occasions,  were  cleared  of  cla* 
monr,  and  all  manner  of  nmse  which  attends 
maninl  hhour,  that  the  solemnities  might  not 
be  disturbed.  Some  vestiges  of  this  still  le- 
main:  for  when  the  consul  is  employed  eithef 
in  auffuiy  or  sacrificing,  they  call  out  to  the 
peopte.  Hoe  age,  JUtnd  thi»i  and  thus  admoo 
ish  them  to  be  orderly  and  attentive. 

Manyother  of  his  institutions  resemble  thoee 
of  the  Pythagoreans.  For  as  these  had  pre- 
cepts, which  enjoined  not  to  sit  upon  a  bushel^ 
nor  to  stir  th*  fire  with  a  swora;t  not  to  tun 
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•  That  i^  not  to  «ys  up  onnelvc*  to 
t  Not  to  irritato  hia  who  is  alrcaa  J 
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btck  open  a  jonmeyf  to  offer  an  odd  number 
to  the  celestial  gods,  and  an  even  one  to  the 
ferrejtrial  ;t  the  sense  of  which  precepts  is  hid 
from  the  vulgar:  so  oome  of  Numa's  have  a 
concealed  mcanin(r;  as,  not  to  offer  to  the 
gods  wine  proceeding  from  a  vine  unpnined ; 
nor  to  sacrifice  without  meal  jf  to  turn  round 
when  you  worship  •,§  and  to  sit  down  when  you 
have  worshipped;  The  two  first  precepts  seem 
to  recommend  agriculture  as  a  part  of  religion. 
And  the  turning  round  in  adoration,  is  said  to 
represent  the  circular  motion  of  the  world. 
But  I  rather  think,  that  as  the  temples  opened 
towards  the  east,  such  as  entered  them  neces- 
sarily turning  their  baoks  upon  the  rising  sun, 
made  a  half  turn  to  that  quarter,  in  honour  of 
the  god  of  day,  and  then  completed  the  circle, 
as  well  as  their  devotions,  with  their  faces  to- 
wards the  god  of  the  temple.  Unless,  per- 
haps, this  change  of  posture  may  have  an  enig- 
matical meaning,  like  the  Egyptian  wheels, 
admonishing  us  of  the  instability  of  every  thing 
human,  and  preparing  us  to  acquiesce  and  rest 
satisfied  with  whatever  turns  and  changes  the 
divine  Being  allots  us.  As  for  sitting  down 
after  an  act  of  religion,  they  tell  us  it  was  in- 
tended as  an  omen  of  success  in  prayer,  and  of 
lasting  happiness  afterwards.  They  add,  that 
aa  actions  are  divided  by  intervals  of  rest,  so 
when  one  business  was  over,  they  sat  down  in 
presence  of  the  gods,  that  under  their  auspi- 
cious conduct  they  might  begin  another.  Nor 
is  this  repugnant  to  what  has  been  already  ad- 
vanced ;  since  the  lawgiver  Nvanted  to  accus- 
tom us  to  address  the  deity,  not  in  the  midst 
of  business  or  hurry,  but  when  wo  have  time 
and  leisure  to  do  it  as  we  ought. 

By  this  sort  of  religious  discipline  the  people 
became  so  tractable,  and  were  impressed  with 
such  a  veneration  of  Numa's  power,  that  they 
admitted  many  improbable,  and  even  fabulous 
talcs,  and  thought  nothing  incredible  or  impos- 
sible which  he  undertook.  Thus  he  is  said  to 
have  invited  many  of  the  citizens  to  his  ta- 
ble, .1  where  he  took  care  the  vessels  should  be 
mean,  and  the  provisions  plain  and  inelegant 3 
but  after  they  were  seated,  he  told  Uioni,  the 
goddess  with  whom  he  used  to  converse,  was 

*  In  another  place  Plutarch  gives  this  precept  thus, 
Hever  return  from  the  bordcrt.  But  the  sense  is  the 
Mune;  Die  like  a  man;  do  not  long  aAer  lire,  when  it  is 
denartine,  or  wUh  to  be  young  again. 

t  The  ragans  looked  00  an  odd  number  as  the  more 

Crfcct  and  the  symbol  of  concord,  because  it  cannot 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  as  the  even  number 
may,  which  is  therefore  the  symbol  or  division.  This 
prejudice  was  not  only  the  rcajon  why  the  first  month 
was  consecrated  to  the  celestial,  ard  the  second,  to  the 
terrestrial  deities;  but  gave  birth  to  a  thousand  super- 
itjtiom  practices,  which  in  some  countries  are  still 
kept  up  by  tho««  whom  reason  and  religion  ought  to 
hiire  undeceived. 

}The  principal  intention  of  this  precept  might  he  to 
wean  them  from  the  sacrifices  of  olood,  and  to  bring 
them  to  offer  only  cakes  and  figures  of  animub  made 
of  psute. 
4Probabl}r  to  represent  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead. 
IDionysius  tells  us,  that  Numa  shewed  these  Ro- 
mans all  the  rooms  of  his  palace  in  the  morning,  mean- 
fy  furnished,  and  without  any  signs  of  a  great  enter- 
lainoient;  that  he  kept  them  with  him  great  part  of 
the  day;  and  when  thry  returned  to  sup  with  him  by 
JDTitation  in  the  evcring,  thry  found  every  thing  sur- 
prisuigiy  magnificent.  It  is  likely,  I<fuma  imputed 
Om  change  to  his  invisible  friend. 


coming  to  visit  him,  when,  on  a  fwUai  Vtm 
room  was  supplied  with  the  most  costly  ves- 
sels, and  the  table  with  a  most  magnificent  en- 
tertainment. Bat  nothing  can  k^  imagined 
more  absurd  than  what  in  related  o^  his  con* 
versation  with  Jupiter.  The  story  goes,  that 
when  mount  •AncfUint  was  not  enclosed  with- 
in the  walls,  nor  yet  inhabited,  but  abounded 
with  flowing  springs  and  shady  groves,  it  was 
frequented  by  two  demigods,  Picus  and  Faunua 
These,  in  othnr  respects,  were  like  the  Satyrf^ 
or  the  race  of  Titans:  but  in  the  wondoful 
feats  they  performed  by  their  skill  in  pharma* 
cy  and  magic  more  resembled  che  Idsti  Dac- 
tylic (as  the  Greeks  call  them) ;  and  thus  pro 
vided,  they  roamed  about  Italy.  They  tell  u% 
that  Numa,  having  mixed  the  fountain  of  which 
they  used  to  drink  with  wine  and  honey,  snr* 
prised  and  caught  them.  Upon  this,  they  turn- 
ed themselves  into  many  forms,  and,  quitting 
their  natural  figure,  assumed  strange  and  hor- 
rible appearances.  But  when  they  found  thej 
could  not  break  or  escape  from  the  bond  that 
held  them,  they  acquainted  him  witli  many  se 
crets  of  futurity  and  taught  him  a  charm  for 
thunder  and  lightning,  composed  of  onioosy 
hair,  and  pilchards,  which  is  used  to  this  day. 
Others  say,  these  demigods  did  not  communi- 
cate the  charm,  but  that  by  the  force  of  magia 
they  brought  down  Jupiter  from  heaven.  The 
god,  resenting  this  at  Numa's  hands,  ordered 
the  charm  to  consist  qf  heads,  C^  onions,  re- 
plied Numa.  ^0,  human. — Hairs,  said  Numa, 
desirous  to  fence  against  the  dreadful  injuno* 
tion,  and  interrupting  the  god.  lAving,  said 
Jupiter:  Pilchards,  said  Numa.  He  was  in- 
structed, it  seems,  by  Egeria,  how  to  manage 
the  matter.  Jupiter  went  away  propitious,  in 
Greek  ileos,  whence  the  place  was  called  t/i- 
eeumrf  and  so  the  charm  was  effected.  These 
things,  fibulous  and  ridiculous  as  they  are,  shew 
how  superstition,  confirmed  by  custom,  opera 
ted  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  As  for  Numa 
himscli*,  he  placed  his  confidence  so  entirely 
in  God,  that  when  one  brought  him  word  the 
enemy  was  coming,  he  only  smiled, '  saying, 
^nd  I  am  sacrijicing. 

He  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first  that 
built    temples  to  Fides,^  or  Faith,   and    to 

*  Diodorus  tells  us  from  Ephorus^  the  Idaei  Daetylt 
were  originally  from  mount  Idam  Phrygia.  froai 
whence  they  parsed  into  Europe  with  king  Minoa. 
They  settled  first  in  Samothracc.  where  they  taught 
(he  inhabitants  religious  rites.  C5rphcus  is  tliought  to 
have  been  their  disciple;  aid  the  first  that  carried  a 
form  of  worship  over  into  Greece.  The  Daclyli  ara 
likewise  said  to  have  fiaund  out  the  use  of  fire,  and  t« 
hare  discovered  the  luiture  of  iron  and  brass  to  the  in 
habitants  of  the  country  adjoining  to  Mount  Bere 
cynlhus,  and  to  have  taught  them  the  way  of  work 
ing  them.  For  this,  and  many  other  useful  disccvcries, 
they  were  after  tlieir  death  worship  ^d  as  gods. 

fThis  is  Plutarch's  mistake.  Ovid  informs  «s 
(Fast.  1.  iii.)  that  Jupiter  was  called  EUcius  from 
eUcere,  to  dratcoyl,  because  Jupiter  was  drawn  out  of 
heaven  on  this  occasion. 

{ThU  was  intended  to  make  the  Romaas  pav  u 
much  regard  to  their  word,  as  to  a  contract  in  writmg. 
And  so  excellent,  tn  foot,  were  their  principles,  that 
Polybius  gives  the  Romans  of  his  time  this  honourable 
tesUmony~"They  most  inviolably  keep  tlieir  word 
without  being  obliged  to  it  by  bail,  witness,  or  pr^ 
mise;  whereas,  ten  f  ecuritics,  twenty  promises,  and  ai 
many  witnesses,  cannot  hinder  the  uithless  Greek] 
from  attempting  to  deceive  and  disappoint  you."    T9« 


NOMA. 


«l 


Iftrminw,*  tnd  he  Unght  the  Romans  to 
■wear  hyjiuth,  as  the  greatest  of  oaths}  which 
they  still  continue  to  make  use  of.  In  our 
l^mes  they  sacrifice  animals  in  the  fields,  both 
on  public  and  private  occasions,  to  TerminuSj 
as  the  god  of  boundaries;  but  formerly  the  of- 
fering was  an  inanimate  one;  for  Numa  aigued 
that  there  should  be  no  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
rites  of  a  god,  who  is  the  witness  of  justice, 
and  guardian  of  peace.  It  is  indeed  certain, 
that  Numa  was  tne  first  who  marked  out  the 
bounds  of  tho  Roman  territory;  Romulus  being 
unwilling,  by  measuring  out  his  own,  to  shew 
how  much  he  had  encroached  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  :  for  bounds,  if  preserred, 
are  barriers  against  lawless  power:  if  violated, 
they  are  evidences  of  injustice.  The  territory 
of  the  city  was  by  no  means  extensive  at  first, 
but  Romulus  added  to  it  a  considerable  di»- 
(rict  gained  by  the  sword.  All  this  Numa 
divided  among  the  indigent  citizens,  that  pov- 
erty might  not  drive  them  to  rapine ;  and,  as 
he  turned  the  application  of  the  people  to  agri- 
coiture,  their  temper  was  subdued  toge&er 
with  the  ground.  For  no  occupation  implants 
so  speedy  and  so  effectual  a  love  of  peace,  as 
a  country  life ;  where  there  remains  indeed 
courage  and  bravery  sufficient  to  defend  their 
property,  but  the  temptations  to  injustice  and 
avarice  are  removed.  Numa,  therefore,  intro- 
duced among  his  subjecto  an  attachment  to 
husbandry  as  a  charm  of  peace,  and  contriving 
a  business  for  them,  which  would  rather  form 
their  manners  to  simplicity,  than  raise  them  to 
opulence,  he  divided  the  country  into  several 
portions,  which  he  called  pagi,  or  boroughs, 
and  appointed  over  each  of  them  a  governor  or 
overseer.  Sometimes  also  he  inspected  them 
himself,  and  judging  of  the  dii  position  of  the 
people  bv  the  condition  of  tfaeii  farms,  some  he 
advanced  to  posts  of  honour  nsd  trust;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  he  reprimanded  and  endeavour- 
ed to  reform  the  negligent  and  theidle.f 

But  the  most  admired  of  all  his  institutions 
is  his  distribution  of  the  citixens  into  compa- 
nies, according  to  their  arta  and  trades.  For  the 
oty  consisting,  as  we  have  observed,  of  two  na- 
tions, or  rather  factions,  who  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  unite,  or  to  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  their  original  difference,  but  main- 
tained perpetual  contests  and  party  quarrels;  he 
txrak  the  same  method  with  them  as  is  used  to 
incorporate  hard  and  solid  bodies,  which,  while 
entire,  will  not  mix  at  all,  but  when  reduced  to 
powder,  unite  with  ease*  To  attain  this  pur- 
pose, he  divided,  as  I  said,  the  whole  multitude 
into  small  bodies,  who,  gaining  new  dlstinc- 
tioQs,  lost  by  degrees  the  great  and  original  one, 
in  cansequcnce  of  their  being  thus  broken  into 

wonder,  Ihfn,  that  so  rirtuouj  a  people  were  victorious 
orer  those  that  were  becc;ae  thus  degenerate  and  di»- 
koDcsL 

•  The  Dii  Ttrrmm  were  represented  by  stones, 
which  Nuaa  caused  to  be  placed  on  the  borders  ol'  the 
Aomaa  state,  and  of  each  man's  private  landv  In 
honour  o(  these  deities,  he  instituted  a  festiTal  called 
rermt'naiia,  which  was  annually  celebrated  on  the  23d 
and  123d  of  February.  To  remove  the  Dii  Termini 
was  deeiaed  a  sacriUg?  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that  any 
Sian  might  kill,  with  impinity, the  transgressor. 

*  To  utclect  the  cultivation  of  a  iarm  ir  u  considered 
imongtt  the  Romans  as  n  lenwnum  prohrumi  a  ikult 
itti  merited  tht  chasusemcnt  of  the  censor. 


SO  many  parts*  This  distribution  was  madt 
according  to  tho  several  arts  or  trades  of  musi 
ciaiis,  goldsmiths,  masons,  dyers,  shoemakers, 
tanners,  braziers,  and  potters.  He  collected 
the  other  artificers  also  into  companies,  who 
had  their  respective  halls,  courts,  and  religious 
ceremonies,  pecuhar  to  each  society.  By  these 
means  he  first  took  away  the  distinction  of 
Sabines  and  Romans,  subjects  of  Tatius  and 
subjects  of  Romulus,  both  name  and  thing;  Um 
very  separation  into  parts  mixing  and  incorpo 
rating  the  whole  together. 

He  is  celebrated  also,  in  his  political  capaclr 
ty,  for  correcting  the  law  which  empowered 
fathers  to  sell  their  children,*  excepting  such 
as  married  by  their  father's  command  or  con- 
sent; for  he  reckoned  it  a  great  haidsliip  that 
a  woman  should  marry  a  man  as  free,  ana  thev 
live  with  a  slave. 

He  attempted  the  reformation  of  the  calen- 
dar too,  which  he  executed  with  some  degree 
of  skill,  though  not  with  absolute  exactness. 
In  the  reign  of  Romulus,  it  had  neither  measure 
nor  order,  some  months  consiBting  of  fewer 
tliaa  twenty  days,t  while  some  were  stretched 
to  thirty-five,  and  others  even  to  more.  They 
had  no  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  an- 
nual coarse  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  moon, 
and  only  laid  down  this  position,  that  the  year 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days. 
Numa,  then,  observing  that  there  was  a  difiec 
ence  of  eleven  days,  three  hundred  and  fif\y 
four  days  making  up  the  lunar  year,  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  the  solar,  doubled  those 

*  Romulus  had  allowed  (hthers  greater  power  over 
their  children  than  masters  had  over  their  slaves.  For 
a  master  could  sell  his  slave  but  once  ;  whereas  a  lather 
could  sell  his  son  three  times,  let  him  be  of  what  age 
or  condition  soever. 

t  But  MacrobiuB  tells  us,  (Satumal.  I.  i.  e.  12.)  that 
Romulus  settled  the  number  of  days  with  more  cquali 
ty,  aliottinf  to  March,  May,  Q.uintilis,  and  October 
one  and  thirty  days  each;  to  April,  June,  Sexlilis, 
November,  nnd  December,  tliirty :  making  up  in  all 
three  hundred  and  four  days.     Numa  was  better  ac- 

aoainted  with  the  celestial  motions;  and,  therefore, in 
le  first  place,  added  the  two  months  of  January  and 
February.  By  Uie  way,  it  is  probable,  the  reader  will 
think^  that  neither  Romulus,  nor  any  otlier  man,  could 
be  so  Ignorant  as  to  make  the  lunar  year  consist  of  three 
hundred  and  four  davs:  and  that  the  Romans  reckoned 
by  lunar  months,  and  consequently  by  the  lunar  year, 
originally,  is  plain,  by  their  calends,  nones,  and  ides. 
To  compose  these  two  months,  he  added  fifty  days  U 
tlie  three  hundred  and  four,  in  order  to  make  then 
answer  to  the  course  of  the  moon.  Beside  this,  ho 
observed  the  difference  between  the  solar  and  the  lunar 
course  to  be  eleven  days ;  and,  to  remedy  the  ineauality, 
he  doubled  those  days  after  every  two  years,  adding  an 
interstitial  month  alter  Februai^;  which  Plutarch  here 
calls  Mercedinua;  and.  In  the  life  of  Julius  C«sar 
3ferceipn»t«.  Feslus  kpeaks  of  certain  days  which  he 
calb  Dies  Mercedonii,  because  they  were  appointed 
for  the  payment  of  workmen  and  domestici,  which 
is  all  we  know  of  the  word.  As  Numa  was  tcssible 
that  the  so2ar  year  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
five  days  and  six  hours,  and  that  the  six  hours  made  s 
whole  day  in  bur  years,  he  eoaunanded  that  the  modh 
Merccdinus  after  every  ibur  years,  should  consist  of 
twenty-three  day»i  but  the  care  of  these  intercalations 
being  left  to  the  priests,  they  put  in  or  left  out  the  in- 
tercaUry  day  or  month,  as  they  fancied  it  lucky  or  uu 
lucky;  and  by  that  means  created  such  a  confusion,  thai 
the  festivals  came,  in  proccM  of  time,  to  be  kept  at  • 
season  quite  contrary  to  what  they  had  been  formerir. 
The  Roman  calendar  had  gained  near  three  months  la 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  thcrelbre  wanted  a  grea. 
reformation  again. 


PtiUVARCU'S  UV£S. 


•lev^  da jri,  tJid  iBMitsd  Umoi  u  an  intercalary 
month  amr  that  of  Febraary,  otoit  other  year. 
Fhia  additional  month  waa  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans JUereadiiiiia.  Bat  thia  amendment  of 
the  inregnUrity  afterwarda  required  a  farther 
amendment.  He  likewiae  altered  the  order  of 
the  montha,  aoaking  March  the  third,  which 
waa  the  fint ;  Janoaiy  firat,  which  waa  the 
»U»>ath  of  Romttlna,  and  February  the  aeeond, 
which  waa  the  tweUVh  and  last.  Many,  how- 
•Tor,  aaaert,  that  the  two  montha  of  January 
and  Febmary  were  added  by  Noma,  whereaa 
before  they  had  reckoned  but  ten  montha  in  the 
year,  aa  some  baibarooa  nationa  had  bat  three: 
and, among  the  GreekajUie  Arcadiana  four,  and 
the  Acamaniana  tiz.  The  Egyptian  year,  they 
tell  OB,  at  firat,  oonaiated  onrf  of  one  montl^ 
afterwarda  four.  And,  therefore,  though  they 
inhabit  a  new  country,  they  aeem  to  be  a  very 
ancient  people,  and  reckon  in  tlieir  chronology 
an  incredible  number  of  yean,  becauie  they 
account  montha  for  yeara.* 

That  the  Roman  year  contained  at  firwt  ten 
month!  only,  and  not  twelve,  we  hate  a  proof 
in  the  name  of  the  laatj  for  they  still  call  it 
December, or  the  tenth  month;  and  that  March 
waa  the  first  is  also  evident,  because  the  fifth 
from  it  was  called  Quintiltt,  the  sixth  SextUii. 
and  so  the  rest  in  their  order.  If  January  and 
February  had  then  been  placed  before  March, 
the  month  QmntiZw  would  have  been  the  fifth 
in  name,  but  the  seventh  in  reckoning.  Be- 
sides, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
month  of  March,  dedicated  by  Romulua  to  the 
god  .Mart,  should  stand  first;  and  April  second, 
which  has  its  name  from  ,S^hrodiUe  or  Vefwt, 
Ibr  in  this  month  the  women  sacrifice  to  that 
goddess,  and  bathe  on  the  first  of  it,  with  crowns 
of  mvrtle  on  their  heada.  Some,  however,  say, 
Apru  derives  not  its  name  from  JiphrodUe; 
but,  aa  the  very  sound  of  the  term  seems  to 
dictate,  from  <9>mrt,  to  open^  because  the 
spring  having  then  attained  its  vigour,  it  operu 
and  lufolds  the  blossoms  of  plants.  The  next 
month,  which  is  that  of  May,  is  so  called  from 
Mauu  the  mother  of  Mercunr;  for  to  him  it  is 
sacred.  June  is  so  styled  from  the  youiiyfkjU 
season  of  the  year.  Some  again  inform  us,  that 
these  two  months  borrow  tneir  namea  from  the 
two  ages,  old  and  young;  for  the  older  men  are 
called  iVMt^et,  and  the  younger  jtmfefM.  The 
succeeding  months  were  denominated  accord- 
ing to  their  order,  of  fiftlu  sixth,  seventh,  eighth- 
ninth,  tenth.  Afterwards  QjidntUii  waa  called 
July,  in  honour  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  overcame 
Pompey;  and  SextUiB  August,  from  Augustus 
the  second  emperof  of  Rome.  To  the  two  fol- 
lowing months  Domitian  gave  his  two  names 
•f  Gtrmmdeiui  and  Domitiamu,  which  lasted 

*  To  NppoM  th«  I^yptisM  rwkooed  Bumthi  for 
ysan,  doM  tnd«cd  bring  their  compatstion  pretty  near 
ttie  truth,  with  reepcet  to  the  then  tge  of  the  world ; 
fcr  they  reckoned  a  fueeeiaon  of  kingt  for  the  ipeee 
of  aS^Tenrt.  But  that  eoppoeition  would  make  the 
reigns  of  their  kincs  vnreaionably  short.  Besides, 
Herodotus  says,  the  E^yntians  were  the  firet  that  began 
to  eonputa  by  years;  ana  that  they  made  the  year  con- 
ib»  of  twelve  months.  Their  boasted  antiqnktv  must, 
therefore,  be  imputed  to  their  str«tehinf  the  Abulous 
part  of  their  history  too  Ikr  back.  As  to  Plutarch's 
saying  that  Egypt  was  a  new  country,  it  b  strange  that 
ineh  a  notion  could  ever  be  entertained  by  a  man  of  his 
aaowledge. 


but  a  little  while;  Ibr  when  he  was  akin,  tlwy 
resnmed  theb*  old  names,  September  and  Oc- 
tober. The  two  last  were  the  only  ones  that 
all  along  retained  the  original  appellation  which 
they  had  from  their  order.  Februans  which 
waa  either  added  or  transposed  by  Noma,  is 
the  month  of  purification;  for  so  the  term  alg 
nifies ;  and  then  ritea  are  celebrated  for  the 
purifying  of  trees,*  and  procuring  a  bleaaing 
on  their  ftuits ;  then  also  the  feast  of  the  Lu- 
pereaHa  is  held,  whose  ceremonies  greatly  r»> 
semble  those  of  a  lustration.  January,  the 
first  month,  is  so  named  from  Jonua.  And 
Numa  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  away  the 
precedency  from  March,  which  ia  denominated 
from  the  god  of  war,  wiUi  a  design  to  shew  his 
preference  of  the  pKoUtical  virtuea  to  the  ^uu> 
tial.  For  thia  JanuM,  in  the  moat  remote  an- 
tiquity, whether  a  demigod  or  a  king,  being 
remarkable  for  his  poUbcal  abilitiea  and  hia 
cultivation  of  aociety,  reclaimed  men  from 
their  rude  and  savage  manners;  he  is  therefore 
represented  with  two  facea,  as  having  altered 
the  farmer  state  of  the  world,  and  given  quite 
a  new  turn  to  life.  He  haa  also  a  tempb  at 
Rome  with  two  gates,  which  they  call  the  satea 
of  war.  It  ia  Uie  custom  for  this  temple  to 
stand  open  in  the  time  of  war,  and  to  be  ahut 
in  time  of  peace.  The  latter  waa  seldom  the 
case,  as  the  empire  h^  been  generally  engaged 
in  war  on  account  of  ita  great  extent,  and  its 
having  to  contend  with  so  manv  surrounding 
barbarous  nations.  It  has,  therefore,  been  shut 
onlv  in  the  reign  of  Augui^  Cc8ar,t  when  he 
had  cooauered  Antony:  and  before,  in  the  con- 
sulate or  Marcus  Attillus^  and  Titus  Manlius, 
a  little  while;  (br,  a  new  war  breaking  out,  it 
waa  soon  opened  again.  In  Numa's  reign, 
however,  it  waa  not  opened  for  one  day,  but 
stood  constantly  shut  during  the  space  of  forty 
three  years,  while  uninterrupted  peace  reigned 
in  every  quarter.  Not  only  tne  people  of  Rome 
were  softened  and  humanised  by  the  jostioe 
and  mildness  of  the  king,  but  even  the  circum- 
jacent cities,  breathing,  as  it  were,  the  same 
salutary  and  delightful  air,  began  to  change  their 
behaviour.    Like  the  Romans,  they  became 


•  Another  reading  has  it,  to»6  9«T9»f  tvmytrnrt  in. 
stead  of  ret^  c«t«i(  :  and  then  the  sense  will  be,  lls| 
•aaifice  to  the  dead.  Both  have  their  aathoriliM  { 
the  common  reading  being  supported  by  a  pnsssga  ia 
Grid,  who  takes  notice  that  the  iMpcroi  poriM  Ike 
ground.- 

Secta  qma  PeOe  Luperei 

Omne  eobim  tuMtrcmL    Lib.  ii.  Fast 

And  the  other,  which  seems  the  better  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  Varro  and  others,  who  mention  an  oftr 
ing  to  the  dead  in  the  month  of  Fcbruanr.— wM  drts 
if/erit  FehruarU  appeilaliis,  fuod  tupe  ka  pamUo 
iwr. 
t  Augustus  shut  the  temple  of  Janus  three  sercral 


times:  one  of  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  750,  be- 
fore ue  birth  of  our  SaTiour,  aecordinc  to  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  that  all  the  world  utould  be  nlessed  with 


peace,  when  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  bom.  '  This  tea* 
pie  was  also  shut  by  Vespasian  after  his  triumph  oret 
the  Jews. 

%  Instead  of  Marcus  we  should  read  Cains  Atlilina 
Titus  Manlius,  his  collcaaue,  shut  the  temple  otJmm 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Ifrst  Punic  war. 


NUMA. 


Half  ihm  WM  tak«&  vp  witli  fe^ra]*  ud 
wcnflsw,  garnet  and  entertainments;  the  peo- 
^e,  withoot  any  apprehennona  of  daziger, 
mind  in  a  frienoly  manner,  and  treated  each 
other  with  mutual  hoapitali^j  the  love  of  Tir- 
toe  and  jnatice,  as  ftom  the  source  of  Nnma's 
wisdom,  gently  flowing  upon  all,  and  moTing 
with  the  composure  of  hu  heart.  Even  the 
hyperboUcal  expressions  of  the  poets  (all  short 
ofdescribingthe  happiness  of  those  days.    ' 


O'er  Um  browl  boekkr;  eBtiag  rattfl 
TheTeiifeililtwordtaiidoBee&r^k  _ 
No  more  the  tnimp  of  war  fwcUt  its  hosnc  thr 
If  or  robe  the  ejclide  of  their  genlsl  ■lumber.* 
We  haTO  no  account  of  either  war  or  insur- 
rection in  the  state  during  Numa's  reign. 
Nay,  he  experienced  neither  enmity  nor  enry; 
nor  did  ambition  dictate  either  open  or  priTate 
attempts  against  his  crown.  Whether  it  were 
the  fear  of  the  gods,  who  took  so  pious  a  man 
under  their  protection,  or  rererence  of  his 
yirtue,  or  thA  singular  good  fortune  of  his 
times,  that  kept  the  manners  of  men  pore  and 
unsullied;  he  was  an  illustrious  instance  of 
that  truth,  which  PUto  several  ages  after  ven- 
tured to  deLver  concerning  government:  I%at 
the  only  sure  prospect  if  iielwenmee  from 
the  emls  qflife  will  be,  when  the  dimne  Pro- 
videneeshiM  so  order  ity  that  the  regtU  potseTy 
inoested  tn  a  prince  teho  has  the  sentiments 
qf  a  philosopher^  shall  render  virtue  trium- 
phant Offer  vice,  A  man  of  such  wisdom  is 
not  only  happy  in  hiidself,  but  contributes,  by 
his  instructions,  to  the  happiness  of  others, 
lliere  is,  in  truth,  no  need  either  of  force  or 
menaces,  to  direct  the  multitude;  for  when 
they  see  virtue  exemplified  in  so  glorious  a 
pattern  as  the  life  of  their  prince,  they  become 
wise  of  tnemselves,  and  endeavour  by  friend- 
ship and  unanimity,  by  a  strict  rq^ard  to  jus- 
tice and  temperance,  to  form  themselves  to  an 
happy  life.  This  is  the  noblest  end  of  govern- 
ment; and  he  is  most  worthy  of  the  royal  seat 
who  can  regdate  the  lives  and  dispositions  of 
his  subjects  in  such  a  manner.  JHo  one  was 
more  sensible  of  this  than  Nunuu 

As  to  his  wivos  and  children,  there  are  great 
contradictions  among  historians.  For  some 
say,  he  had  no  wife  but  Tatia,  nor  any  child 
but  one  daughter  named  Pompilia.  Others, 
besUe  that  daughter,  give  an  account  of  four 
sons,  Pompon,  rinus,  Calpus,  and  Mamercus 
every  one  of  which  left  an  honourable  dos- 
terity,  the  Pomponii  being  descended  from 
Pompon,  the  Pinarii  6rom  Pmus,  the  Caipumii 
from  Calpus,  and  the  Mamercii  from  Mamer- 
cus. These  were  surnamed  Regis  or  fcin^.f 
Bat  a  third  set  of  writers  accuse  the  former 
of  forging  {hese  genealogies  from  Numa,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  psrticuiar 
families.  And  they  tell  us,  that  Pompilia  v/as 
not  the  daughter  of  Tatia,  but  of  Lucretia, 
another  wife,  whom  he  married  after  he  as- 

*  Plulsrdi  took  this  psMige  from  mom  exoeUeat 
ferae*  of  Bsechylidee  in  praiee  of  peace,  given  in  by 
Stobctt*. 

f  Roe  waa  the  nurnane  of  the  JEmQiaiu  or  Mar- 
eana,  bat  not  of  the  PonKpooiaiia,  the  Fioarians,  or 
Maaerciaae.  The  Piaarii  were  detccaded  from  a 
laamy  who  wcrepricsli  of  Hereal«s,a]id  aaore  aacient 


cendod  the  throne.  All,  bowe  rer,  agiecL  that 
Pompilia  wjs  married  to  Marcius,  son  of  that 
Marcius  who  persuaded  Numa  to  accept  the 
crown:  for  he  followed  him  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  enrolled  a  senator,  and,  after  Numa'a 
death,  was  competitor  with  Tulius  HostUiui 
for  the  throne;  but,  foiling  in  the  enterprise,' 
he  starved  himself  to  death.  His  son  Mar^ 
cios,  husband  to  Pompilia,  remained  in  Rome, 
and  had  a  son  named  Ancus  Marcius,  who 
reigned  after  Tulius  Hostilios.  This  son  is 
said  to  have  been  but  five  years  old  at  the 
death  of  Numa. 

Nnms  was  carried  off  by  no  sodden  or  acute 
distemper;  but,  as  Piso  lektes,  wasted  rway 
insensibly  with  old  age  and  a  gentle  decline. 
He  was  some  few  years  above  eighty  when  he 
died. 

The  neighbouring  naiions  that  were  in 
friendship  and  alliance  with  Rome,  strove  to 
make  the  honours  of  his  burial  equal  to  the 
happiness  of  his  life,  attending  with  crowns  and 
other  public  offerings.  The  senators  carried 
the  bier,  and  the  ministers  of  the  gods  walked 
in  procession.  The  rest  of  the  people,  with 
the  women  and  children,  wrowded  to  the  fu- 
neral; not,  as  if  they  were  attending  the  inter 
ment  of  an  aged  king,  but  as  if  they  had  lost 
one  of  their  beloved  relations  in  the  bloom  of 
life;  for  they  followed  it  with  tears  and  loud 
lamentations.  They  did  not  bum  the  bodyJi 
because  (as  we  are  told)  he  himself  forbade 
it;  but  they  made  two  stone  coffijis,  and  buried 
them  under  the  Janiculum;  die  one  containina 
his  body,  and  the  other  the  sacred  books  whicm 
he  had  written,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Grecian  legislators  wrote  their  tables  of  laws. 
Numa  had  taken  care,  however,  in  his  life 
time,  to  instruct  the  priests  in  all  that  those 
books  contained,  ana  tc  Impress  both  the 
sense  and  practice  on  their  memories.  He 
then  ordered  them  to  be  buried  with  him,  per 
suaded  that  such  mysteries  could  not  ssiely 
exist  in  lifeless  vrriting.  Influenced  by  the 
same  reasoning,  it  is  said,  the  Pythagoreans 
did  not-coomut  their  precepts  to  writing,  but 
entrusted  them  to  the  memories  of  such  as  they 
thought  worthy  of  so  great  a  deposit.  And 
when  they  happened  to  commumcate  to  an 
unworthy  person  tueir  abstruse  problems  in 
geometry,  thev  gave  out  that  the  gods  threaten- 
ed to  avenge  his  profimeness  and  impiety  with 
some  great  and  sisnal  calamity.  Those,  there- 
ibre  may  be  well  excused  who  endeavour  to 
prove  by  so  many  resemblances  that  Numa 
was  acquainted  with  Pythagoras.  Valerias 
Antias  relates,  that  there  were  twelve  books 

•  In  the  most  aaeieBt  tiunea  they  committed  «hi 
hodica  of  the  dead  to  the  gromd.  as  appears  from  Hhe 
history  of  the  patriarehs.  But  the  Ikyplians,  froma 
vain  desire  of  preserving  their  bodies  from  eormpCiaa 
after  death,  had  them  embalmed;  persons  of  eonditJoa 


with  rich  spices,  and  eren  the  poor  had  theirs  pre- 
served with  salt  The  Greeks,  to  obviate  the  ineonva 
nicnces  that  might  possibly  happien  from  corruption, 
burned  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  out  Pliny  teUs  us  that 
ByUa  WM  the  first  Roman  whose  body  was  burned. 
When  Paganism  was  abolished,  the  bumiaf  of  dead 
bodies  ceased  with  it ;  and  in  the  belief  of  the  resurree. 
tion.  Christians  committed  their  dead  with  due  can 
and  honour  to  the  earth,  to  repose  there  till  that  grcsi 
event 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


wfivton  in  Latin  concernifig  religion,  and 
twelve  more  of  philosophy,  in  Greek,  buried  in 
hat  coiBn.  But  four  hundred  year*  afler,* 
<rhen  Publius  Cornelius  and  Marcus  Bicbius 
wore  consols,  a  prodigious  fall  of  ruin,  having 
washed  away  the  earth  that  covered  the  col- 
iint,  and  the  lids  falling  off,  one  of  them  ap- 
peared entirely  empty,  without  the  least  re- 
mains of  the  body;  in  the  other  the  books 
were  found.  Petilius,  then  Pnctor,  having 
eramincd  tl^em,  made  his  report  upon  oath  to 
Uio  senate,  that  it  appeared  to  him  inconsist- 
ent both  with  justice  and  religion,  to  make 
th^oa  public:  in  consequence  of  which  all  the 
volumes  were  carri  :d  into  the  Comitinm,  and 
burned. 

Glory  follows  in  the  train  of  great  men,  and 
increases  afler  their  death,;  for  envy  does  not 
long  Borvive  themj  nay,  it  sometimes  dies 


before  them.  The  misfortr&cs,  indeed,  of  tn« 
succeeding  kings  added  lustre  to  the  character 
of  Numa.  Of  the  five  that  came  aAer  him, 
the  last  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  lived 
long  in  exile  J  and  of  the  other  four,  not  one 
died  a  natural  death.  Three  were  traitorously 
slain.  As  for  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  reigned 
next  aAer  Numa,  he  ridiculed  and  despised 
many  of  his  best  institutions,  particularly  his 
reRgious  ones,  as  effeminate,  and  tending  te 
inaction  3  for  his  view  was  to  dispose  the  people 
to  war.  He  did  not,  however,  abide  by  his 
irreligious  opinions,  but  falling  into  a  severe 
and  complicated  sickness,  he  changed  them 
for  a  superstition,*  very  different  from  Numa's 
pieiy :  otlicrs,  too,  were  infected  with  the  same 
falte  principles,  when  tliey  saw  the  manner  of 
his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  happened  bv 
lightning.t 


NUMA  AND  LYCURGUS  COMPARED. 


tiAviNO  gone  through  the  lives  of  Numa  and 
L^jTCurgus,  we  must  now  endeavour  (though 
it  is  no  easy  matter)  to  coniraat  their  actions. 
The  resemblances  between  them  however  arc 
obvious  enough;  their  wisdom,  for  irjrcnce, 
their  piety,  their  talents  for  government,  the 
instruction  of  their  people,  and  their  dcTivmg 
their  laws  from  a  divine  source.  But  the  chief 
of  their  peculiar  distinctions,  was  Numa's  ac- 
cepting a  crown,  and  Lycurgus's  relinquishing 
one.  The  former  received  a  kingdom  without 
seeking  it)  the  latter  resigned  one  when  he 
had  it  in  possession.  Numa  was  advanced  to 
sovereign  power  when  a  private  person  and  a 
stranger:  Lycui^us  reduced  himself  from  a 
king  to  a  private  person.  It  was  an  honour  to 
the  one  to  attain  to  royal  dignity  by.  liis  jus- 
ticcj  and  it  was  an  honoiur  to  the  other  to  pre- 
fer justice  to  tliat  dignity.  Virtue  rendered 
the  one  so  respectable  as  to  deserve  a  throne, 
and  the  other  so  great  aa  to  be  above  it. 

The  second  observation,  is  that  both  managed 
their  respective  governments,  as  musicians  do 
Uie  lyre,  each  in  a  d|^erent  manner.  Lycur- 
gus  wound  up  the  strings  of  Sparta,  which  he 
found  relaxed  with  luxury,  to  a  stronger  tone: 

*  Plutarch  probably  wrote  five  hundred ;  for  tfiis 
happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  573.  "One  Tereu- 
tius,'*  says  Varo.  [ap.  S.  ^u^t.  de  Civ,  Dd.]  •<  had 
a  pieee  ofgrounanear  the  Janiculum ;  and  an  husband- 
man of  his  one  day  accidentally  running  orer  Nunoa's 
lomb,  turned  up  some  of  the  legislator's  oooks  wherein 
he  gave  his  reasons  for  establisning  the  religion  of  the 
Romans  as  he  led  it.  The  husbandman  carried  these 
books  to  tlic  prxtor,and  the  praetor  to  the  senate,  who, 
Alter  trnving  read  his  frivolous  reasons  for  his  religious 
establtBhments,  agreed,  that  the  books  should  be  do- 
■truyed,  in  pursuance  of  Numa's  intentions.  It  was 
accordingly  decreed,  that  the  prxtor  should  throw 
them  into  Uie  fire."  But  though  Numa's  motives  for 
the  religion  he  established  might  be  tririal  enough, 
that  was  not  the  chief  reason  for  suppressine  them. 
The  real,  at  least,  the  principal  reason,  was  the  many 
sew  superstitions,  equally  trivial,  which  the  Romans 
had  introduced,  and  the  worship  which  they  paid  to 
iinag^,  contrary  to  Numa's  appointment. 


Nimia  soilenod  the  high  and  harsh  tone  vt 
Rome.  The  former  had  the  more  difficult 
task.  For  it  was  not  their  swords  and  brea•^ 
plates,  which  he  persuaded  his  citizens  to  lay 
aside,  but  their  gold  and  silver,  their  sumptu- 
ous beds  and  tables;  what  he  taught  them 
was  not  to  devote  their  time  to  feasts  and  sa 
chfices,  ader  quitting  the  nigged  paths  of  war, 
but  to  leave  entertainments  and  the  pleasures 
of  wine,  for  the  laborious  exercises  of  amu 
and  tlie  wrestling  ring.  Numa  effected  his 
purposes  in  a  friendly  way  by  the  regard  and 
veneration  the  people  had  for  his  person ;  Ly- 
curgus  had  to  struggle  with  conilicu  and  dan- 
gers, before  he  could  establish  his  laws.  The 
genius  of  Numa  was  more  mild  and  gentle, 
softening  and  attempering  the  fiery  dispositions 
of  his  people  to  justice  and  peace.  If  we  be 
obliged  to  admit  the  8angumai7  and  unjust 
treatment  of  the  Helotes,  as  a  part  of  the  poli- 
tics of  Lycurgus,  we  must  allow  Numa  to  have 
been  far  the  more  humane  and  equitable  law- 
giver, who  permitted  absolute  alavee  to  taste 
of  the  honour  of  freemen,  and  in  the  SeUum/p' 
lia  to  be  entertained  along  with  their  masters.} 

*  None  are  so  nipersUtious  in  distress  as  those  who 
in  their  prosperity  have  kughcd  at  rehgion.  I'hc 
(kmous  Canon  Voasius  w^as  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
greatness  of  his  fears,  than  he  was  for  the  littksess  of 
his  faith. 

t  The  palace  of  Tulliu  Hosliliui  was  biimcd  down 
by  lightning;  and  he,  with  hia  wife  and  children, 
perished  in  the  flames.  Though  some  historians  say^ 
tliat  Ancus  Marcius,  who,  as  the  grandson  of  Nuika, 
expected  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  took  the  opportu 
nity  of  the  storm  to  assassinate  the  king. 

X  The  Satumaliayina  a  feast  celebrated  on  the  14th 
of  tlie  kalends  of  January.  Beside  the  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  Saturn,  who,  upon  his  retirinr  into  I'aly, 
introduced  there  Uie  hajipmess  of  the  golden  age,  ser- 
vants were  at  this  time  indulged  in  mirth  and  fi^edom 
in  memory  of  the  eonality  which  prevailed  in  that  age 
presents  were  sent  trom  one  friend  to  another;  and  no 
war  was  to  be  proclaimed,  or  oflendei  cxecuted»  It 
is  uncertain  when  this  festn-al  was  instituted.  Macro 
bius  says,  it  was  celebrated  in  Italy  long  before  th« 


NUMA  AND  LYCURGUS  COMPARED. 


^or  tlus  t]ao  thev  tell  ns  'wu  one  of  Nama'k 
institutioiM,  that  peraons  in  a  state  of  Berritude 
should  be  admitted,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  the 
liberal  enjoyment  of  those  fruits  which  they  had 
helped  to  raise.  Some  howoTer  pretend  to  find 
in  thip  custom  the  vestiges  of  the  equality  which 
subsisted  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  when  there  wsa 
neither  servant  nor  ouster,  but  all  were  upon 
the  same  footing,  and,  as  it  were,  of  one  family. 

Both  appear^i  to  liave  been  equally  studious 
to  lead  their  people  to  temperance  and  sobriety. 
As  to  tlie  other  virtues,  the  one  was  more  at'^ 
tached  to  fortitude  and  the  other  to  justice. 
Though  possibly  the  different  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  their  respective  governments  required  a 
different  process.  For  it  was  not  through  want 
of  courage,  but  to  guard  against  injustice,  that 
NuBia  restrained  his  subjects  from  war:  nor 
«iid  Lycurgns  endeavour  to  infuse  a  martial 
spirit  into  his  people,  with  a  view  to  encourage 
tljem  to  injure  others,  but  to  guard  them  against 
being  injured  by  invasions.  As  each  had  the 
luxuriances  of  his  citizens  to  prune,  and  their 
deficiencies  to  fill  up,  they  must  necessarily 
make  very  considerable  alterations. 

Numa'i  distribution  of  the  people  was  indul- 
{lent  and  agreeable  to  the  commonalty,  as  with 
iiim  a  various  and  mixed  mass  of  goldsmiths, 
musicians,  shoemakers,  and  other  trades,  com- 
posed the  body  of  the  city.  But  Lycurgus  in- 
clined to  the  nobility  in  modelling  his  state, 
and  he  proceeded  in  a  severe  and  unpopular 
manner  $  putting  all  mechanic  arts  into  the 
hands  of  slaves  and  strangers,  while  the  citi- 
lena  were  only  taught  how  to  manage  the  spear 
and  shield.  They  were  only  artists  in  war,  and 
servants  of  Mars,  neither  knowing  nor  desiring 
to  know  any  thing  but  how  to  obey,  conunond, 
and  conquer  their  enemies.  That  the  freemen 
might  be  entirely  and  once  for  all  free,  he 
would  not  suffer  them  to  give  any  attention  to 
their  circumstances,  but  that  whole  business 
was  to  be  left  to  the  slaves  and  Helotes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  dressing  of  their  meat. 
Nmna  made  no  such  distinction  as  this :  he 
only  put  a  stop  to  the  gain  of  rapine.  Not 
solicitooB  to  prevent  an  inequality  o1  substance, 
ho  forbade  no  other  means  of  increasing  the 
finlnnes  of  his  subjects,  nor  their  rising  to  the 
greatest  opulence;  neither  did  he  guard  against 
poverty,  which  at  the  same  time  made  its  way 
nio,  and  spread  in  the  city.  While  there  viras 
no  great  disparity  in  the  possessions  of  his  citi- 
zens, but  all  were  moderatelv  provided,  he 
should  at  first  have  combated  tne  desire  of 
gain;  imd  like  Lycurgus  have  watched  against 
its  inconveniences:  for  those  were  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  but  such  as  gave  birth  to  the 
many  and  great  troubles  that  happened  in  the 
Aotnan  state. 

Aa  to  an  equal  divison  of  lands,  adther  was 
Lycorgus  to  blame  for  making  it,  nor  Numa 
for  not  making  it.  The  eqoalitv  which  it  caused, 
afforded  the  former  a  firm  ioundation  for  hia 
government ;  and  tlie  latter  finding  a  division 
already  made,  and  probably  as  yet  subsisting 
entire,  had  no  occasion  to  moke  a  new  one. 

With  respect  to  the  community  of  wives  and 
children,  each  took  a  politic  method  to  banish 

MUing  of  BosM ;  and  probsbly  he  b  right,  fer  the 
Greckakept  th«  Mme  least  under  the  name  of  Gironia. 
•laerab.  Sstom.  I  i.  c.  7. 


jealousy  A  Roman  husband,  when  he  bad  a 
sttfiicient  number  of  chikiren,  and  was  applied 
to  by  one  that  had  none,  might  give  up  his  wife 
to  him,*  and  was  at  liberty  both  to  divorce  her, 
and  to  take  her  again.  But  the  L«oedemonian, 
while  his  wife  remained  in  his  house,  and  the 
marriage  subsisted  in  its  original  force,  allowed 
his  friend,  who  desired  to  have  children  hy 
her,  the  uso  of  his  bed:  and  (as  we  have  al* 
ready  observed)  many  husbands  invited  to  theii 
bouses  such  men  as  were  likely  to  give  ^em 
healthy  and  well  noade  chikiren.  The  differ 
ence  between  the  two  customs,  is  this,  that  the 
Lacedemonians  appeared  very  easv  and  un 
concerned  cbout  an  affair  that*  in  other  places 
causes  so  much  disturbance,  and  consumes 
men'e  hearts  with  jealousy  and  sorrow;  whilst 
amongst  the  Romans  there  was  a  modesty, 
which  veiled  the  matter  with  a  new  contract, 
and  seemed  to  declare  that  a  community  in 
wedlock  is  intolerable. 

Yet  farther,  Numa's  strictness  aa  to  virgins 
tended  to  form  them  to  that  modesty  which  is 
the  ornament  of  their  sex :  but  the  great  liberty 
which  Ltycttigus  save  them,  brought  upon  them 
the  censure  of  the  poets,  particularly  Ibicua; 
for  they  call  them  PhtmomerideSy  and  •ATUiro' 
maneiSf  Euripides  describes  them  in  this  man 
ner, 

The«e  quit  their  bomcf ,  ambitiouB  to  display, 
Amidst  the  youths  their  Tigour  in  the  race, 
Or  feats  of  vrrestling,  whilst  their  airy  robe 
Fliu  back,  and  Icavet  their  limbs  uneover'd.- 

The  skirts  of  the  habit  which  the  virgins  worv 
were  not  sewed  to  the  bottom,  but  opened  a> 
the  aides  as  they  walked,  and  discovered  thi 
thigh:  as  Sophocles  very  plainly  writes: 

Still  m  the  light  dress  stmts  the  rain  Hennione, 
IVhosa  openlDg  folds  di^lay  the  naked  thigh. 

Consequently  their  behaviour  is  said  to  have 
been  too  bold  and  too  masculine,  in  particular 
to  their  husbands.  For  they  considered  them- 
selves as  absolute  mistresses  in  their  houses ; 
nay,  they  wanted  a  share  in  affairs  of  state,  and 
delivered  their  sentiments  with  great  freedom 
concerning  the  most  weigjity  matters.  But 
Numa,  though  he  preserved  entire  to  the  ma- 
trons ail  the  honour  and  respect  that  were  paid 
them  by  their  husbands  in  the  time  of  Romulus, 
when  uey  endeavoured  bv  kindness  to  com 
pensate  for  the  rape,  yet  he  obliged  them  to 
behave  with  great  reserve,  and  to  lav  aside  all 
impertinent  curiosity.  He  taught  them  to  be 
sober,  and  accustomed  them  to  silence,  entire- 
ly to  Lbstain  from  wine,t  and  not  to  spook 
even  of  the  moet  necessarv  affairs  ezcopt  in  the 
presence  of  their  husbands.  When  a  woduu 
once  appeared  in  the  Jtnvm  to  plead  her  owb 
cause,  it  is  reported  that  Uie  senate  ordered  the 
oracle  to  be  consulted^  what  this  strange  event 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  Numa  gare  any  sanction  tt 
this  liberty.  Plutarch  hunself  says  a  little  below,  that 
no  diToree  was  known  n  Rome  tUl  lon^  after. 

t  Romulus  made  the  drinking  of  wine,  as  well  as 
adultery,  a  capital  crime  in  women.  For  he  said,  adul- 
tery opens  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  wmt 
opens  the  door  to  adultery.  The  screrity  of  this  law 
was  soAened  in  succeeding  ages ;  the  women  who  were 
overtaken  in  liquor,  were  not  eoademucd  to  die,  bat 
to  lose  their  dowerai 
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poftanded  to  the  cHy.«  Najr  whmt  ii  recorded 
of  a  few  iaftmooi  womeii  k  a  proof  of  the 
ohedienoe  and  meekneM  of  the  Roman  matiens 
in  generaL  For  as  oar^hiatoiiana  give  us  ac- 
counts of  those  who  first  carried  war  into  the 
bowels  of  their  coontry  or  against  their  brotliers, 
or  were  first  guilty  of  parricide;  so  the  Romans 
relate,  that  Spurins  Cairiliua  was  the  first 
among  them  that  divorced  his  wife,  when  no 
such  thing  had  happened  before  for  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ftoai  the  building  of 
Rome  rf  and  that  Thalva.  the  wife  of  Pinarius, 
was  the  first  that  quarrelled,  haTing  a  dispute 
with  her  mother-in-law  Geganis,  in  the  reign 
vf  Tarqnin  the  proud.  So  well  framed  for  the 
preserrmg  of  decency  and  a  propriety  of  be- 
nariour  were  this  lawgiver's  regulations  with 
respect  to  marriage. 

Agreeable  to  the  education  of  rixgins  in 
Sparta,  were  the  directions  of  Lycnrgus  as  to 
the  time  of  their  being  married.  For  he  or* 
dered  them  to  be  marned  when  both  their  age 
and  wishes  led  them  to  it ;  that  the  corapanT 
of  a  husband,  which  nature  now  required, 


might  be  the  foundation  of  kindness  and  love, 
and  not  of  fear  and  hatred,  which  would  be  the 
consequence  when  nature  was  foroed  j  and  that 
their  bodies  might  have  strength  to  bear  the 
troubles  of  breeiding  and  the  pangs  of  child- 
birth; the  propagation  of  children  TOinglooked 
npon  as  tne  only  end  of  marrisge.  But  the 
Romans  married  their  daughters  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  or  under ;  that  both  their  Ixxlies 
and  manners  might  come  pure  and  untainted 
into  the  management  of  their  husbands.  Itap- 
pean  then  that  the  former  institution  more 
naturally  tended  to  the  procreation  of  children, 
and  the  latter  to  the  forming  of  the  manneri 
for  the  matrimonial  union. 

However,  in  the  education  of  the  boys,  in 
regulating  their  classes,  and  laying  down  the 
whole  method  of  their  exercises,  their  diver- 
sions, and  their  eating  at  a  common  table, 
Lycuigus  stands  distinguished,  and  leaves  Nu- 
ma  on^  upon  a  level  with  ordinary  lawgivers. 
For  Numa  left  it  to  the  option  or  convenience 
of  parents  to  bring  up  their  sons  to  agricul- 
ture, to  ship-building,  to  the  business  of  a  bra- 
zier, or  the  art  oC  a  musician.  As  if  it  were 
not  necessarf  for  one  design  to  run  through  the 
education  of  them  all,  and  for  each  individual 
to  have  the  same  bias  given  him;  but,  as  if  they 
were  all  like  passcngeri  in  a  ship,  who  coming 
each  from  a  difierent  employment,  and  with  a 
Jifiereut  intent,  stand  upon  their  common  de- 

*  What  then  appMred  so  ttrangc,  became  alter  wards 
common  enough  j  insomuch  that  every  troublesome 
wmnan  of  that  kind  was  called  Afrania,  from  a  sena- 
tor's wtfo  of  that  name,  who  busied  herself  much  in 
courts  of  justice.  The  eloquent  Hortensta,  daughter 
to  the  orator  Hortensius,  pleaded  with  such  suecess  tor 
(he  women,  when  the  triumrirs  had  laid  a  fine  nnoo 
Ibem.  that  she  sot  a  considerable  part  of  it  remitted. 

i  I :  WM  IB  Uic  jaoth  year  of  Rome  that  this  faip- 


fenoe  in  time  of  danger,  merely  oni  of  Ibar  ioi 
themselves  or  their  property,  and  on  other  oo> 
casions  are  attentive  omv  to  their  private  end* 
In  such  a  case  common  legislatore  would  have 
been  eicosable,  who  might  have  failed  through 
ignorance  or  want  of  power;  but  should  not  so 
vrise  a  man  as  Noma,  who  took  upon  him  the 
government  of  a  state  so  lately  formed,  and 
not  likely  to  make  the  least  opposition  to  any 
thing  he  proposed,  have  considered  it  his  first 
care,  to  give  the  children  such  a  bent  of  edu- 
cation, snd  the  youth  such  a  mode  of  esercise, 
as  would  present  any  great  difference  or  con- 
fusion in  their  manners,  that  so  ihiey  mi^t  be 
formed  firom  their  infancy,  and  persuaded  to 
walk  together,  in  the  same  paths  qf  virtue  ? 
Uycurgus  found  the  utility  or  this  in  several 
ropects,  and  particularly  m  securing  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  laws.  Fcr  the  oath  the  Spar* 
tans  had  taken,  would  have  availed  but  little, 
if  the  youth  had  not  been  aiicady  tinctured 
with  his  iliscipline^  and  trained  to  a  seal  for  his 
establishment.  Nay,  so  strong  and  deep  was 
the  tincture,  that  toe  principal  laws  which  he 
enacted  continued  in  force  for  more  than  five 
hundred  yean.  But  the  primary  view  of  Nu- 
ma's  government,  which  was  to  settle  the 
Romans  in  lasting  peace  and  tranquillity,  im- 
mediately vanish^  with  him :  and,  after  his 
death,  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  he  had  kept 
shut  (as  if  he  had  really  held  war  in  prison  and 
subjection)  was  set  wide  open,  and  Italy  was 
filled  with  blood.*  The  beautiful  pile  of  jus- 
tice which  he  had  reared  presently  fell  to  the 
ground,  being  without  the  cement  of  education. 
You  will  say  then,  was  not  Rome  bettered 
by  her  wars?  A  question  this  which  wants  a 
long  answer,  to  satisfy  such  as  place  the  happi- 
ness of  a  state  in  riches,  luxury,  and  an  extent 
of  dominion,  rather  than  in  security,  eouity, 
temperance,  and  content.  It  mar  seem,  how- 
ever, to  afford  an  argument  in  favour  of  Ly^ 
curgus,  that  the  Romans,  upon  quitting  the 
discipline  of  Numa,  soon  arrived  at  a  much 
higher  degree  of  power;  whereas  the  Lacede- 
monians, as  soon  as  they  departed  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus.  from  being  the  moot 
respectable  people  of  Greece,  became  the 
meanest,  and  were  in  danger  of  bcdng  abso- 
lutely destroyed.  On  the  other  hand  it  mnsl 
be  acknowledged  something  truly  great  and 
divine  in  Nunuu  to  be  inrited  from  another 
country  to  the  throne ;  to  make  so  many  al- 
terations bv  means  of  persussion  only;  to  rein 
undisturbed  over  a  city  not  yet  united  in  itadl^ 
without  the  use  of  an  armed  force  (which  Ly- 
cuigus was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to,  wfa^ 
he  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  nofaiU^ 
against  the  commons^  and  by  his  wisdom  and 
justice  alone  to  concili  ite  and  combine  all  hia 
subjects  in  peace. 

*  la  th«  wan  with  th«  FidcBstca,  the  AlbaBS,sBi 
thsLathM 


a 


SOLON.' 


DiDTMrs.  the  gnmmarian,  ip  hisaiiiwerto 
AsdepiaoM  concerning  the  laws  of  Solon^ 
cites  the  testimony  of  one  Philocies,  bj  which 
ba  ironld  prove  Solon  the  ion  of  Euphorion, 
eontrvy  to  the  opinion  of  ctheri  that  have 
irritten  of  him.  For  they  a21  with  one  voice  de- 
clare that  Ezeoestides  was  his  father;  a  man 
of  moderate  fortune  and  power,  but  of  the 
noblest  family- in  Athens,  being  descended 
from  Codms.  His  mother,  according  to  Hera- 
dkles  of  Pontas,  was  cousin-german  to  the 
mother  of  Pisistratos.  This  tie  of  kindred  at 
ftrst  united  Solon  and  Pisistratus  in  a  very  in- 
timate friendship,  which  was  drawn  closer  (if 
w6  may  beliere  some  writers)  by  the  reoard 
which  the  former  had  for  the  beauty  and  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  the  latter  .f  Hence  we  may 
believe  it  was,  that  when  they  differed  after- 
wards about  matten  of  state,  this  dissension 
broke  not  out  into  any  harsh  or  ungenerous 
treatment  of  each  other;  but  their  first  union 
kept  some  hold  of  their  hearts,  9onu  tparka  qf 
theJUmu  ttiU  remained,  and  the  tenderness 
of  former  friendship  was  not  quite  forgotten. 


Solon's  father  having  hurt  his  fortune^  as 
Hermippus  tells  us,  by  indulging  hb  great  and 
munificent  ipirit,  ^oush  the  son  might  have 
been  supported  by  his  triends,  yet  as  he  was  of 
a  fhmily  that  had  long  been  assisting  to  others, 
he  was  ashamed  to  accept  of  assistance  him- 
self; and  therefore  in  nis  younger  vears  ap- 
phed  himself  to  merchandise.  Some,  nowever, 
my  that  he  travelled  rather  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  and  extend  his  knowledge  than  to 

*  96km  flouridkcd  about  Ike  year  before  Christ  507. 
f  PidatntiiM  wis  resMrksbly  oonrteoot,  a&ble,  snd 
lihml.  He  had  always  two  or  three  slaves  near  him 
wi^  bags  of  rihrer  eoia;  when  be  mw  any  man  look 
liekly,  or  heard  that  any  died  iniolrent,  he  rcUeTed  the 
one,  and  bwied  the  others  at  his  own  expense.  If  he 
'aachf^,  he  inquired  the  cauw; 
s  poverty,  be  famished  them  with 
'.  but  not  to  lire 
1  orchards  open, 
s  looks  were  easy 
and  sedate,  hb  lanfvage  loft  and  modest.  In  short,  ir 
hb  virtues  had  been  fenuine.  and  not  dissembled,  with 
aview  to  the  tyranny  of  Athens,  he  would  (u  Solon 
laid  him)  have  been  the  best  eitisen  in  it. 
,  \  Aristotle  reckons  Sokm  himself  aoMoc  the 
dtjzens,  and  qnotes  hb  own  works  to  prove  it 
truth  b,  that  doloa  was  never  rich,  it  may  be,  b 
h<  wal  alvrays  nonest.  In  nu  voncn  he  was  mightily 
BddktedtonoetrT.  And  Plato  (in  TfsMS)  mys,  that 
if  he  had  taished  all  hb  poems,  and  narCiecJarfy  the 
Hbtorj  of  the  AUantie  IslandjwWh  he  brovfht  out 
of  Egypt,  and  had  taken  time  to  revim  and  correct 
'^  —  as  others  did,  neither  Homer,  Hesiod,  nor  any 
ancient  noet,  would  have  been  more  famous.  It 
dent  botfi  from  the  life  and  writings  of  tUs  great 
person  not  only  of  exalted  vtrtue. 
id  agreeable  temper.  He  considered 


perceived  people  mebncht^,  he  inquin 
and  if  he  mund  it  vras  poverty,  be  famisT 
what  ought  enable  them  to  get  bread,  1 
idly.  Nm,  he  bft  even  hb  gardens  and  c 
and  the  ftait  free  to  the  citizens.   Hbk 


The 


other  ancient 
is  evident 
man,  that  he  was  a 
but  of  a 


J»'\ 


»fa  pleasant  and  ameable  temper.  Heconsidt 
as  men :  and  kMping  both  their  capacity  fb» 
and  their  proaenem  toevO  in  his  view,  he  ad« 


>  so  u  to  strengthen  a 
to  check  and  keen  under  the 
af«  as  remarkable 


Hb  institutions 

tar  their  sweetaeu  and  pvaeliea- 

ty,  as  those  of  Ly  .urgus  are  for  harshness  and  foro- 


raise  an  estate.  For  he  professed  his  love  of 
wisdom,  and  when  far  advanced  in  yean 
made  this  declaration^  J  grot0  oldinthejmr 
9uU  qf  Uarmng,  He  was  not  too  much  at 
tached  to  wealth,  as  we  may  gather  from  tb 
follovring  verses: 

The  man  that  bowta  of  golden  stores, 
Of  grain  that  bads  hb  bending  floors, 
Of  fields  with  f^esh'ning  herb^  green, 
Where  bounding  steedsand  herds  are  seen, 
I  call  not  happier  than  the  swain 
'Whose  limbs  are  sound,  whose  food  b  plaia, 
Whose  ioy»  a  blooming  wife  endears, 
Whose  nmirs  a  mulii^  o&priag  cheers  * 

Tet  in  another  place  he  says: 

The  flow  of  nches,  though  desired^ 
Lifb^  real  goods,  if  well  acquired, 
Unjustly  let  me  never  |;ain, 
Lest  vengeanretJlow  in  their  train. 

Indeed,  a  good  roan,  a  valuable  member  o. 
societr,  should  neither  set  his  heart  upon 
superfluities,  nor  reject  the  use  of  what  is 
necessary  and  convenient.  And  in  those 
times,  as  Hesiodf  informs  us,  no  business  was 
looked  upon  as  a  disparagement,  nor  did  any 
trade  cause  a  disadvantageous  distinction 
The  profession  of  merchandize  was  honourable, 
af  it  brought  home  the  produce  of  barbarous 
countries,  engaged  the  friendship  of  kings,  and 
opcaied  a  wide  field  of  knowledge  and  ex 
perience.  Nay,  some  merchants  nave  been 
founders  of  great  cities;  Protus,  for  instance, 
that  built  MarMilles,  for  whom  the  Grauls 
about  the  Rhone  had  the  highest  esteem. 
Thales  also,  and  Hippocrates  uie  matbema* 
tician,  are  laid  to  have  had  their  share  in 
commerce;  and  the  oil  that  Plato  disposed  of 
in  i^gyptt  defnyed  the  expense  of  his  travels. 
If  Solon  was  too  expensive  and  luxurious 
in  his  wa^  of  livinj^,  and  indulged  his  poetical 
vein  in  his  description  of  pleasure  too  fVeely 
for  a  philosopher,  it  is  imputed  to  his  mercan- 
tile life.  For  as  be  passed  through  many  and 
great  dangers,  be  might  sorely  compensate 
them  with  a  little  relsxatioQ  and  enjoyment. 
But  that  he  placed  himself  rather  in  the  class 
of  the  poor  than  the  rich,  is  evident  from  thest 


For  vice,  though  Plenty  fiOs  her  bonis 
And  virtue  sinks  in  want  and  seoni ; 
Fet  never,  sure,  shall  8<rion  change 
Hb  truth  for  wealth^  most  easy  rai 


Since  virtue  Ihrcs,  and  truth  shall  stand, 
Wh&e  wealth  eludes  the  grasping  hand. 

He  seems  to  have  made  use  of  his  poetical 
talent  at  first,  not  for  any  seriouf  purpose,  but 
only  for  amusement,  and  to  fill  up  his  hours  o 
leware)  bat  aflerwuds  he  inserted  won!  sen 
tences,  and  interwove  manv  politieal  trtnsao 
tions  in  his  poems,  not  for  tne  sake  of  record 


•  Thb  passage  of  Solon's,  aftd  i 
now  found  aaMnvtbe  sentences  of  Theognis. 

f  Lib.  Ob.  and  Di.  ver.  309. 

I  It  was  usual  to  trade  into  Egypt  with  the  oil  of 
Greece  and  Jndea.  It  b  mid  in  the  pro^et  Hose% 
(c.  lii.  V.  1.)  Bgktmwi  eanidh  0»l  Mo  Ef^giC 
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sag  or  remembering  them^  bat  sometimes  by 
way  of  apology  for  his  own  administration, 
and  sometimes  to  exhort,  to  advise,  or  to  cen- 
sure the  citizens  of  Athens.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  attempted  to  put  his  laws  too 
^n  verse,  and  they  give  us  this  beginning: 

Supreme  of  god«,  whoie  power  we  first  addreis 
This  piau  to  boaour  and  these  laws  to  bless. 

Ltke  most  of  fhe  sages  of  those  times,  he  cul- 
tirated  chiefly  that  part  of  moral  philosophy 
wliich  treats  of  civil  obligations.  His  physics 
were  of  a  very  simple  and  ancient  cast,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  lines: 

Fr  um  cloudy  vapours  ftlb  the  treasured  snow. 
Aj:d  the  fierce  hail :   from  lightning's  rapid  bttz» 
Springs  the  loud  thunder — winds  disturb  the  deep, 
Tinui  %vhose  unruffled  breast,  no  smoother  scene 
In  all  the  works  of  nature  !— — 

Upon  the  whole,  Thales  oeems  to  have  been  the 
only  philosopher  who  then  carried  his  specula- 
tions beyond  things  in  common  use,  while  the 
rest  of  the  wise  men  maintained  their  charac- 
ter by  rules  for  social  life. 

Thc^  are  reported  to  have  met  at  Delphi, 
and  afterwards  at  Corinth  upon  the  invitation 
ot  Periander,  who  made  provision  for  their  en- 
tertainment. But  what  contributed  most  to 
their  honour  was  their  sending  the  tripod  from 
one  to  another,  with  an  ambition  to  outvie 
each  other  in  modesty.  The  story  is  this: 
When  some  Coans  were  drawing  a  net,  cer 
tain  strangers  from  Miletus  bought  the  draught 
unseen.  It  proved  to  be  a  golden  tripod, 
which  Helen,  as  she  sailed  from  Troy,  is  said 
to  havo  thrown  in  there,  in  compliance  with  an 
ancient  oracle.  A  dispute  arising  at  first  be- 
tween the  strangers  and  the  fishermen  about 
iho  tripod,  and  alterwards  extending  itself  to 
the  states  to  which  they  belonged,  so  as  almost 
to  engage  them  in  hostilities,  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  took  up  the  matter,  by  ordering  tliat  the 
wisest  man  they  could  find  should  have  the 
tripod.  And  first  it  was  sent  to  Thales  at' 
Miletus,  the  Coans  voluntarily  presenting  that 
to  one  of  the  Milesians,  for  which  they  would 
have  gone  to  war  with  them  all.  Thales  de- 
clared that  Bias  was  a  wiser  man  than  he,  to 
it  was  brought  to  him.  He  sent  it  to  another, 
as  wiser  still.  After  making  a  farther  circuit, 
it  came  to  Thales  the  second  tune.  And  at 
laat,  it  was  carried  from  Miletus  to  Thebes? 
•ad  dedicated  to  the  Itmenian  Apollo.  Theo- 
ptarastus  relates,  that  the  tripod  was  first  sent 
to  Bias  at  Priene;  that  Bias  sent  it  back  again 
to  Thales  at  Milettis;  that  so  having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  seven,  it  came  round 
to  Bias  again,  and  at  last  was  sent  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  This  is  the  most  cur- 
rent account;  yet  some  say  the  present  was  not 
ft  tripod,  but  a  bowl  sent  by  CroMos;  and 
others,  that  it  was  a  cup  which  one  Bathyclea 
had  left  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  a  particular  account  of  a  converaa^ 
tioA  which  Solon  bad  with  Anacharsis,*  and 

»  The  Scythians,  lon^  before  the  days  of  Solon,  had 
keen  celebrated  for  t^eir  firugahty,  their  temperance, 
and  justice.  Anacharsis  was  one  of  these  Scythians, 
and  a  prince  of  the  blood.  He  went  to  Athens  about 
the  Ibrty-seTenth  olympiad,  that  is,  590  years  before 
Christ.  His  good  sense,  his  knowledge,  and  great  ex- 
perience, made  him  pass  for  one  of  the  seven  wise  men. 
But  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  hare  their  iaconust- 


of  another  he  had  with  Thales.  Anacharsn 
went  to  Solon's  house  at  Athens,  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  said,  ke  cr<u  a  stranger  who  d€- 
sired  to  entet  into  engtigemttUs  ^Jricndship 
and  mutual  hospitality  toUh  twn.  Solon  an- 
swered. Friendships  are  best  formed  at  home 
Then  do  you,  said  Anacba'rsis,  who  are  ai 
home,  make  me  your  friend,  and  receixfe  me 
into  your  house.  Struck  with  the  quickness  of 
his  repartee,  Solon  g:ave  him  a  kind  welcome, 
and  kept  him  some  time  with  him,  being  then 
employed  in  public  affairs,  and  in  modelling 
his  laws.  When  Anacharcis  knew  what  Solon 
was  about,  he  laughed  at  his  undertaking,  and 
at  the  absurdity  ot  imagining  he  could  restrain 
the  avarice  and  injustice  of  his  citizens  by 
written  laws,  which  in  all  respects  resembled 
spiders*  webs,  and  would,  like  them,  only  en- 
tangle  and  hold  the  poor  and  weak,  whUe  the 
rich  andpowerftU  easily  broke  through  them. 
To  this,  Solon  replied.  Men  keep  their  agree- 
ments when  U  is  an  advantage  to  both  parties 
not  to  break  them;  andhe  would  so  frame  his 
laws,  as  to  make  tt  evident  to  the  AVienians, 
that  it  wotdd  be  more  for  their  interest  to 
observe  than  to  transgress  t?iem.  The  event^ 
however,  shewed  that  Anacharsis  was  nearer 
the  truth  in  his  conjecture,  than  Solon  was  in 
his  hope.  Anacharsis  having  seen  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people  at  Athens,  said  he  was  sur- 
prised  at  this,  that  in  Greece  wise  menpleac^ 
ed  causes,  and  fools  determined  them. 

When  Solon  was  entertained  by  Thales  at 
Milettis,  he  czpressc-l  some  wonder  tliat  fie  did 
not  marry  andraise  a  family.  To  thisj  Thales 
gave  no  immediate  answer;  but  some 'days 
after  he  instructed  a  stranger  to  say,  that  he 
came  from  Athens  ten  days  btfore.  Solon  in- 
quiring, JVhat  news  there  wcis  at  Athens,  the 
man,  according  to  his  instructions,  said,  ^one, 
except  the  funeral  ofayoung  man,  which  was 
attended  by  the  wliole  city.  For  he  was  the 
son  (as  they  told  me)  qfa  person  of  great 
honour,  and  qfthe  highest  repuiatuniformr 
tue,  who  was  then  abroad  upon  his  travels. 
What  a  miserable  man  is  he,  said  Solon:  but 
what  was  his  name?  I  have  heard  his  name, 
answered  the  stranger,  but  do  not  recollect  it. 
All  I  remember  is,  that  there  was  much  talk 
qfhis  wisdom  and  justice .  Solon,  whose  ap 
prehensions  increased  with  eyery  reply,  waa 
now  much  disconcerted  and  mentioned  hii 
own  name;  asking.  Whether  it  was  not  Solov^$ 
son  that  wets  dead?  The  stranger  answeriiM 
in  the  affirmative,  he  began  to  beat  his  head, 
and  to  do  and  say  such  'things  as  are  usual  to 
men  in  a  transport  of  grief.*  Then  Thales, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  with  a  smilo, 
These  things,  which  strike  downsofirma$nan 
as  Solon^  h^mefrom  marriage  and  from 

cnciei :  for  such  it  certainly  was,  for  Anacharsis  ts 
earrv  the  Grecian  worship,  the  rite*  of  Cybele,  into 
Scythia,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Though 
he  performed  those  rites  priratelv  in  a  woody  part  oi 
the  country,  a  Scythian  happened  to  see  him,  and  ao 
quainted  the  king  with  it,  who  came  immediately,  and 
shot  him  with  an  arrow  upon  the  spot.  Uavdot,  U  iv 
c.78. 

*  Whether  on  this  oecadon,  or  on  the  real  loss  of  a 
SOB,  is  uncertain,  Solon  being  desired  not  to  we«]K 
.: : u  — «  _..L.-._.  u-  gMwered,  wiih 


vnee  weeping  would  avail  nothing ;  he  an 
much  humanity  and  rood  sense  JM  ^^ 


this 


weep. 
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ttrnmg  tMldren.  But,  tdk»  cotarage,  my 
foodjriendjfor  not  a  vford  qftehat  has  been 
told  you  is  true.  Hermippus  sayi,  he  took 
thifl  story  from  PataecuB,  wno  used  to  boast  he 
had  the  soul  of  JEaop. 

Bat  afler  aD,  to  neglect  the  procaring  of 
what  is  necessary  or  conTcnient  in  life,  for  fear 
of  losing  it,  would  be  acting  a  very  mean  and 
absurd  part;  by  the  same  nue  a  man  might  re- 
fuse the  enjoyment  of  riches,  or  honour,  or 
wisdom,  because  it  is  possible  for  hint  to  be 
leprived  of  them.  £ven  the  excellent  qnali- 
:ies  of  the  mind,  the  most  Taluable  and  pleas- 
ing possession  in  the  world  we  see  destroyed 
by  poisonous  drugs,  or  by  the  violence  of  some 
disease.  Nay,  Thales  himself  could  not  be 
secure  from  fears,  by  living  single,  unless  he 
would  renounce  all  interest  in  his  friends,  his 
relations,  and  his  country.  Instead  of  that, 
however,  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  his  sister's 
son,  named  Cybisthus.  Indeed  the  soul  has 
not  only  a  principle  of  sense,  of  understanding, 
of  memory,  but  of  love;  and  when  it  has 
nothing  at  homo  to  fix  its  affection  upon,  it 
onites  itself,  and  cleaves  to  something  abroad. 
Strangers,  or  persons  of  spurious  birth  oflen 
insinuate  themselves  into  such  a  man's  heart, 
as  into  a  house  or  land  that  has  no  lawful  heirs, 
and,  together  with  love,  bring  a  train  of  cares 
and  apprehensions  for  them.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  persons  of  a  morose  temper,  who 
talk  against  marriage  and  a  family,  uttering 
the  most  abject  complitints,  when  a  child 
which  they  have  had  by  a  slave  or  a  concubine, 
oappens  to  sicken  or  die.  Nay,  some  have 
expressed  a  very  great  regret  npon  tho  death 
of  dogs  and  horses;  whilst  others  have  borne 
the  loss  of  valuable  children,  without  any  af- 
fliction, or  at  least  without  any  indecent  sor- 
row, and  have  passed  the  rest  of  their  days 
with  calmness  and  composure.  It  is  certainly 
weakness,  not  affection,  which  brings  infinite 
troubles  and  fears  upon  men  who  are  not  for- 
tified by  reason  against  the  power  of  fortune; 
who  have  no  enjoyment  of  a  present  good,  be- 
cause of  their  apprehensions,  and  the  real 
anguish  they  find  in  considering  that,  in  time, 
they  may  be  deprived  of  it.  No  man,  surely, 
should  take  refuge  in  poverty,  to  guard  against 
the  loM  of  an  estate;  nor  remain  in  the  un- 
social state  of  celibacy,  that  he  may  have 
neither  friends  nor  children  to  lose;  he  should 
be  armed  by  reason  against  all  events.  But, 
perhaps,  we  have  been  too  diffuse  in  these  sen- 


Wben  the  Athenians,  tired  out  with  ft  long 
ud  troublesome  war  against  the  Megarenstans 
far  the  isle  of  Salamis,  made  a  law,  that  no 
one  for  the  future,  under  pain  of  death,  should, 
either  by  speech  or  writm^,  p.\>pose  that  the 
city  should  assert  its  clami  to  that  Isknd; 
Solon  was  very  uneasy  at  so  dishonourable  a 
decree,  and  seeing  great  part  of  the  youth  de- 
sirous to  begin  the  war  again,  being  restrained 
from  it  only  by  fear  of  the  law,  be  feigned  him- 
self  insane  f*  and  a  report  spread  from  his 

*  When  the  Athenians  were  delirered  from  their 
lean  by  the  death  of  £paminondas,  they  began  to 
•f nander  awaj  upon  ihows  and  playt  the  mone j  that 
had  been  SMigiieu  tor  the  pay  of  the  army  and  narj, 
•ad  at  the  mom  time  they  nuiae  it  death  ibr  any  one  to 
propoee  a  reformation.  In  that  case,  Dcmoithenee  did 
•St,  like  Solon,  attack  their  error,  under  a  pretence  of 


house  into  the  city,  that  he  was  oat  of  hit 
senses.  Privately,  however,  he  hod  composed 
an  elegy,  and  got  it  by  heart,  in  order  to  ra- 
peat  it  in  public;  thus  prepared,  he  sallied  oat 
unexpectedly  into  the  market-place,  with  a  cap 
upon  hiff  head.*  A  great  number  of  peopw 
flocking  about  him  there,  he  got  upon  the 
herald's  stone,  and  sung  the  elegy  which  begiM 
thus: 

Hear  and  attend:  from  Sahmis  I  came 

To  ihow  your  error. 
This  composition  is  entitled  SaiamUj  and  enm 
sists  of  a  hundred  verr  beautiful  lines.  >  When 
Solon  had  done,  his  friends  began  to  exprea 
their  admiration,  and  PisiBtratas,  in  particular, 
exerted  himself  in  persuading  the  people  to 
comply  with  his  directions;  whereupon  they 
repealed  the  law,  once  more  undertook  tbi 
waX)  and  invested  Solon  with  the  command 
The  conmion  account  of  his  proceedings  i» 
this:  He  sailed  with  Pisistratus  to  Colias,  aud 
having  seized  the  women,  who,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  were  offering  sacri- 
fice to  Ceres  there,  he  sent  a  trnsty  person  to 
Salamis,  who  was  to  pretend  he  was  a  deserter, 
and  to  advise  the  Megarensians,  if  they  bad  a 
mind  to  seize  the  principal  Athenian  matrons, 
to  set  sail  immediately  for  Colias.  The  Mega- 
rensians rea4Uy  embracing  the  proposal,  and 
sending  out  a  body  of  men,  Solon  discovered 
the  ship  as  it  put  off  from  the  island;  and 
causing  the  women  directly  to  withdraw,  or 
dered  a  number  of  young  men,  whose  faces 
were  yet  smooth,  to  dress  themselves  in  their 
habiU,  caps,  and  shoes.  Thus,  with  weapons 
concealed  under  their  clothes,  they  were  to 
dance,  and  play  by  the  sea-side  till  the  enemy 
was  landed,  and  the  vessel  near  enough  to  be 
seized.  Alatters  being  thus  ordered,  the  Me- 
garensians were  deceived  with  the  appearance, 
and  ran  confusedly  on  shore,  striving  which 
shoukl  first  lay  hold  on  the  women.  But  they* 
met  with  so  warm  a  reception,  that  they  were 
cut  off  to  a  man;  and  the  Athenians  embarking 
immediately  for  Salamis,  took  possession  of 
the  island. 

Others  deny  that  it  was  recovered  in  this 
manner,  and  tell  us,  that  ApoUo,  being  first 
consulted  at  Delphi,  gave  this  answer: 

Oo.  fintpropitiate  the  country's  chieft 

Hid  in  JEtoput'  lap,  who,  when  interred, 

Fac'd  the  declining  sun. 

Upon  this,  Solon  crossed  the  sea  by  night, 
and  offered  sacrifices  in  Salami/i,  to  the  heroes 
Periphemus  and  Cichreus.  Then  taking  five 
honoxed  Athenian  volunteers,  who  had  ob- 
tained ft  decree  that,  if  they  conquered  the 
island,  the  government  of  it  should  be  invested 
in  them^  he  sailed  with  a  number  of  fishing 
vessels  and  one  galley  of  thirty  oars  for  Sala- 
mis, where  he  cast  anchor  at  a  point  ^hkk 
looks  towards  £ub(ea. 

The  Megarensians  that  were  in  the  place, 
having  heard  a  confused  report  of  what  had 
happened,  betook  themselves  in  a  disorderly 
manner  to  arms,  and  sent  a  ship  to  discover 
the  enemy.  As  the  Bhip«pproached  too  near, 
Solon  took  it,  and,  securing  the  orew,  pat  in 

insanity,  but  boldly  and  resolutely  spoke  agaiast  it, 
and  by  the  force  of  nis  eloquence  Irought  then  to  ss^ 
rect  ft. 
^  JXw  wore  caps  but  tbs  sirk. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


dicir  place  Mnie  of  the  bnTett  of  the  Athe- 
niuis,  with  orden  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  city,  as  privately  as  possible.  In 
the  mean-time,  with  the  rest  of  his  men,  he  at 
tacked  the  Megarensians  by  land;  and  while 
these  were  engaged,  those  from  the  ship  took 
the  city.  A  custom  which  obtained  aAer- 
vrards,  seems  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
this  account  For  an  Athenian  ship,  once  a 
▼ear,  passed  silently  to  SaUmis,  and  the  in- 
habitants coming  down  upon  it  with  noise  and 
tumult,  one  man  in  armour  leaped  ashore,  and 
ran  shouting  towards  the  promontory  of  Sclra- 
dium,  to  meet  those  that  were  advancing  by 
land.  Near  that  place  is  a  temple  of  Mars, 
erected  by  Solon  3  for  there  it  was  that  ho  de- 
feated the  Megarensians,  and  dismissed,  upon 
%uertaiQ  conditions,  such  as  were  not  slain  in 
battle. 

However,  the  people  of  Megara  persisted  in 
their  claim  till  both  sides  had  severely  felt  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  then  they  referred  the 
affair  to  the  decision  of  the  Xjacedsmonians. 
Many  authors  relate  that  Solon  availed  him- 
self of  a  passage  in  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships, 
which  he  alleged  before  the  arbitrators,  dex- 
terously inserting  a  line  of  his  own;  for  to  this 
verse, 

Aju  from  Salsmis  twelve  ahipecommsndb, 
he  is  said  to  have  added. 

And  rsttka  hi* foroei  with  the  Athcniu  power.* 
But  the  Athenians  look  upon  this  as  an  idle 
story,  and  tell  us,  that  Solon  made  it  appear  to 
the  judges,  that  Phileus  and  Eurysaces,  sons 
of  A^ax,  being  admitted  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  freedom  of  their  city,  gave  up  the  island  to 
them,  and  removed,  the  one  to  Brauron,  and 
the  other  to  Melite  in  Attica:  likewise,  that 
the  tribe  of  the  Philaide,  of  which  Pisistratus 
was,  had  its  name  from  that  Phileus.  He 
^  brought  another  argument  against  the  Mega- 
rensians, from  the  manner  of  burying  in  Saia- 
mis,  which  was  agreeable  to  the  custom  of 
Athens,  and  not  to  that  of  Megara;  for  the 
Megarensians  inter  the  dead  with  their  faces 
to  the  east,  and  the  Athenians  turn  theirs  to 
the  west.  On  the  other  hand,  Hercas  of  Me- 
gara insists,  that  the  Megarensians  likewise 
turn  the  faces  of  the  dead  to  the  west;  and, 
what  is  more,  that,  like  the  people  of  Salamis, 
they  put  three  or  four  corpses  in  one  tomb, 
whereas  the  Athenians  have  a  separate  tomb 
for  each.  But  Soloo's  cause  was  farther  as- 
sisted by  certain  oracles  of  Apollo,  in  which 
the  island  was  called  lonian  Salamis.  This 
matter  was  determined  by  five  Spartans;  Cri- 
tolaides,  Amompharetus,  Hypsechidas,  Anaxi- 
las,  and  Cleomenes. 

Solon  acquired  considerable  honour  and 
AnUiority  in  Athens  by  this  affiiir;  but  he  was 
much  more  celebrated  among  the  6r«eks  in 
feneral,  for  negociating  succours  for  &o  temple 
at  Delphi,  against  the  insolent  and  injurious 
behaviour  of  ^e  Cirrhieans,t  and  persuading 

•  Tnii  line  eookl  be  no  rai&eieat evidence ;  for  there 
are  Bany  psuefcs  in  Homer  which  prove  that  the  ihips. 
df  AJax  were  sUtioned  near  the  ThcMsliaiu. 

t  The  inhabitanU  of  Cirrha.  a  town  leated  in  the 

day  of  Corinth^  sfter  havinii;  oy  repeated  incttnioni 

waited  the  territory  of  Delphi,  beiieged  the  city  it«clf, 

•   .fc«ma  detire  of  makifig  themaeWei  masters  of  the  riches 


the  Greeks  to  arm  for  the  honour  of  the  god 
At  this  motion  it  was  that  the  ,^tmphiety<mt 
declared  war;  as  Aristotle,  among  others,  tcsti- 
fies,  in  his  book  concerning  the  Pythian  games, 
where  he  attributes  that  decree  to  Solon*.  He 
was  not,  however,  appointed  general  in  that 
war,  as  Uermippus  relates  from  Euanthes  the 
Samian.  For  JEschines  the  orator  says  no 
such  thing;  and  we  find  in  the  reconds  of  Del- 
phi, that  Alcmieon,  not  Solon,  commanded  the 
Athenians  on  that  occasion. 

The  execrable  proceedings  against  the  ao 
complices  of  Cylon*  had  long  occasioned 
great  troubles  in  the  Athenian  state.  The 
conspirators  had  taken  sanctuary  in  Mmerva's 
temple;  but  Megades,  then  Archon,  persuaded 
them  to  <^uit  it,  and  stand  trial,  under  the  nu 
tion  that  if  they  tied  a  thread  to  the  shrine  of 
the  goddess,  and  kept  hold  of  it,  they  would 
still  be  under  her  protection.  But  when  they 
came  over  against  the  temple  of  the  furies,  the 
thread  broke  of  itself;  upon  which  Megacles 
and  his  colleagues  rushed  upon  them  and 
seized  them,  as  if  they  had  lost  their  privilege. 
Such  as  were  out  of  the  temple  were  stoned; 
those  that  fled  to  the  altars  were  cut  in  pieces 
there;  and  they  only  were  spared  who  made 
application  to  the  wives  of  the  magistrates. 
From  that  time  those  magistrates  were  called 
execrabUnBJod  became  objects  of  the  public 
hatred.  The  remains  of  Cy Ion's  faction  after^ 
wards  recovered  strength,  and  kept  up  the 
quarrel  with  the  descendants  of  Megacles. 
The  dispute  was  greater  than  ever,  and  (£c  two 

contained  in  the  temple  of  ApoDo.  Advice  of  this  be- 
iug  sent  to  the  ^rmkidyom,  who  were  the  stales  gen. 
eiil  of  Oreece,  Solon  advised  that  this  matter  should 
be  universally  resented.  Aceordingly^  Clysthencs,  ty- 
rant of  Sicyon,  vras  sent  commander  in  chief  against 
the  Cirrheans ;  Alcmaeon  was  general  of  the  Athenian 

Juota;  and  Solon  went  u  counsellor  or  assistant  to 
'lysthenes.  When  the  Greek  army  had  besiq;ed 
Cirrha  some  time,  without  any  great  appearance  of 
success,  ApoUo  was  consulted,  who  answered,  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  reduce  the  place,  till  the 
waves  of  the  Cirrhcan  sea  washed  the  territories  of 
Delphi.  This  answer  struck  the  army  with  surprise, 
from  which  Solon  extriealed  them  by  advising  Clya^ 
thenes  to  consecrate  the  whole  territories  of  Cirrha 
to  the  Delphic  Apollo,  whence  it  wcdd  follow  that  tlM 
sea  must  wash  the  sacred  coast.  Pausanias  (•»  Pmo- 
ei$it)  mentions  another  stratagem^  which  was  not  wor> 
thy  of  the  justice  of  Solon.  Cirrha,  bowcTer,  was 
taken,  and  became  hencefi>rtk  the  arsenal  of  Delphi. 

s  There  was,  for  a  long  time  after  the  democracy 
took  place,  a  strong  party  u;ainst  it,  who  left  no  mea- 
sures untried,  in  onler,  if  possible,  to  restore  their 
ancient  ibrm  of  government.  Cylon,  a  man  of  quality 
and  son-in-law  to  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  re- 
pined at  the  sudden  chaqge  of  the  ms^istratca,  and 
hated  the  thoughts  of  asking^  that  as  a  favour,  which  he 
apprehended  to  be  due  to  his  birthright  He  formed, 
therelbre,  a  design  to  seise  the  citadel,  which  he  pat 
in  practice  in  the  forty-fifth  olympiad,  when  many  o» 
the  citiaens  were  cone  to  the  dympic  gsmes.  Mega 
des,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  archon,  with  (he  othet 
maeistrates  and  the  whole  power  of  Athens,  immedi 
ateiy  besieged  the  conspirators  there,  and  reduced  them 
to  such  distress,  that  Cylon  and  his  Invther  fled,  and 
left  the  meaner  sort  to  shift  for  themselres.  Such  as 
escaped  the  sword,  took  refuge,  as  Plutarch  relates,  in 
Minerva's  temple^  and  though  they  deserved  death 
for  conspirins  against  the  ^emment,  yet,  as  the  ma 
gistrates  put  Uiem  to  death  m  breach  of  the  pririlcge  01 
sanctuary,  they  brought  upon  themselves  the  iadigna 
tion  of  the  superstitious  Athenians,  who  d^jued  such  a 
breach  a  greater  crime  than  treason. 


SOJ  ON. 


ptrtiM  noTO  esaiperatod,  when  Solon,  whote 
■nUiority  wu  now  very  great,  tnd  others  of 
the  principel  Athenittiifl,  interpond  and  by  en- 
treaties and  arguments  persoaded  the  persons 
called  exeerahU  to  eabmit  to  justice  and  a  fair 
trial,  before  three  hundred  judges  selected 
ftom  the  nobility.  Mjrion,  of  the  Pftylensian 
ward,  carried  on  the  impeachment,  and  they 
were  condemned:  as  many  as  were  ahve  were 
driven  into  eiile,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
dog  up  and  east  oat  beyond  the  borders  of  At* 
tica.  Amidst  these  disturbances,  the  Megaren- 
sians,  renewed  the  war,  took  Nisathe  from  the 
Athenians,  and  recovered  Salamis  once  more. 

About  this  time  the  city  was  likewise  afflict* 
ed  with  snperititioas  fears  and  strange  appear- 
ances: and  the  soothsayen  4ecUured  that  there 
were  certain  abominable  crimea  which  wanted 
expiation,  pointed  oat  by  the  entrails  of  the 
victims.  Upon  this  they  sent  to  Crete  for 
Epimenides  the  Phoatimn,^  who  is  reckoned 
the  seventh  among  the  wise  men,  by  those  that 
do  not  admit  Periander  mto  the  nnnber.  He 
was  reputed  a  man  of  great  piety,  beloved  by 
the  gOMis,  and  skilled  in  matten  of  religion, 
particularlv  in  what  related  to  insptration  and 
the  sacred  mysteries,  therafivre  the  men  of 
those  days  called  him  the  son  of  the  nymph 
Balte,  and  one  of  the  CunU9  revived.  When 
he  arrived  at  Athens,  he  eoatraeted  a  friend- 
ship with  Solon,  and  privately  save  him  con- 
siderable assistance,  preparing  the  wav  for  the 
reception  of  his  laws.  Forjie  taught  tlieAth»> 
nians  to  be  more  finual  in  their  religious  wor- 
ship, and  onora  mocunrate  in  their  mourning, 
by  intermixing  certain  sacrifices  with  the  fu- 
neral solemnities,  and  abolishing  the  cruel  and 
barbarous  customs  that  had  genenllv  prevail- 
ed among  the  women  before.  What  is  of 
■till  greater  consequence,  by  expiations,  lus- 
trations, and  the  erecting  of  temples  and  slvines 
he  hallowed  and  purified  the  city,  and  made 
the  people  more  observant  of  justice  and  more 
inclined  to  union. 

When  he  had  seen  Munichia,  and  consider- 
ed it  some  time,  be  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
those  about  him,t  How  blind  t«  tnan  to  Jutu- 
rity!  If  the  •Athenians  cmiOd  foresee  what 

*  Thia  Epimcnidet  wis  a  very  eztnordmary  pcnon. 
DiogeDot  L^rtiiu  teUa  ns^  that  be  was  the  inrentor  of 
the  art  of  lostratingor  pun(yiiig  hoofci,  flddt,  and  per- 
wiw;  which,  if  spoken  of  Okccc,  may  be  trae:  But 
Mosee  had  k»g  before  taiight  the  Hebrews  soewthhif  of 
this  nature.  (Vide  Lent  zri.)  fipimeaides  took  sone 
sheep  that  were  all  black,  and  others  that  were  *al] 
white;  these  he  led  into  the  Areopagus,  and  turning 
them  loose,  directed  certain  persons  tolbUow  them, 
who  shottla  mark  where  (hey  couched,  and  there  saeri- 
tee  them  to  the  local  deity.  This  being  done,  altars 
were  erected  in  all  these  phees,  to  perpetuate  the 
f  of  this  solemn  expiation.   There  were,  how- 


CTcr,  other  ceremonies  practised  for  the  purpose  of 
lustration,  of  which  Txetxes,  in  his  poetical  chronic 
gires  a  particolar  acoc 
to  be  mentioned  here. 


lustration,  of  which  Txetxes,  in  his  poetical chfonick, 
s  a  particular  account,  but  which  are  loo  trifling 


f  This  prediction  was  fidfilled  970  years  after,  when 
Aatipater  constrained  the  Athenians  to  admit  Am  gar- 
rison into  that  place.  Besides  this  prophccr,  Epimen- 
ides uttered  another  duricg  his  stay  at  Athens;  for 
hearing  that  the  dtiaens  were  alarmed  at  the  progros 
of  die  Persian  power  at  sea,  he  advised  them  to  make 
themselves  easy,  for  that  the  Persians  would  not  for 
many  jears  attempt  vij  thing  a|;ainst  the  Greeks,  and 
when  they  did,  they  would  receive  greater  loss  tnem- 
•ehres  than  they  would  be  able  to  bnnr  upon  the  states 
ihev  thought  to  destroy.  Limt,  in  FUa  tt  Rinttn, 


troubU  VuU  place  wiU  give  them^  they  would 
tear  it  in  pieces  with  their  teeth,rather  than 
it  thould  stand.  Something  similar  to  this  is 
related  of  Thales.  For  he  ordered  the  Mile- 
sians to  bury  him  in  a  certain  refuse  and  ne- 
glected place,  and  foretold  at  the  same  time, 
that  their  market-place  wouM  one  day  stand 
there.  As  for  Epunenides,  he  was  held  in  ad- 
miration at  Athena;  neat  honours  were  paid 
him,  and  many  valuaUe  presents  made:  yet  he 
woiUd  accept  of  nothing  but  a  branch  of  the 
sacred  olive,  which  they  gave  him  at  his  re- 
quest; and  with  that  he  departed. 

When  the  troubles  about  Cylon's  affair  were 
over,  and  the  sacrilcsgioiis  persons  removed  in 
the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  Athenians 
relapeed  into  their  old  disputes  concerning  the 
government;  for  there  were  as  many  parties 
amon^  them  as  there  were  different  tracts  of 
land  in  their  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  part  were,  it  seems,  for  a  de- 
mocracy; those  of  the  plains,  for  an  oligarchy: 
and  those  of  the  sea  coast  contending  for  a 
mixed  kind  of  government,  hindered  the  other 
two  from  gaimng  their  point.  At  the  same 
time,  the  inequality  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich  occasioned  the  greatest  discord,  and  the 
state  was  in  so  dai^erous  a  situation,  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  quell  the  sedi* 
tious,  or  to  save  it  from  ruin,  but  changing  it 
to  a  monarohy.  So  greatly  were  tbo  poor  tn 
debt  to  the  rich^  that  they  were  obligea  either 
to  pay  them  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  (whence  they  were  called  aectemorii  and 
Thetts)  or  else  to  engage  their  persons  to  their 
crsditors,  who  might  seize  them  on  failure  of 
payment.  Accordunglv  some  made  slaves  of 
them,  and  others  sold  them  to  foreigners.  Nay, 
some  parents  were  forced  to  sell  their  own 
children  (for  no  law  forbade  itO  and  to  ouit  the 
city,  to  avoid  the  severe  treatment  of  those 
usurers,  but  the  greater  number,  and  men  ot 
the  most  spirit,  agreed  to  stand  by  each  other, 
and  to  bear  such  impositions  no  longer.  The^ 
determined  to  choose  a  trusty  person  for  their 
leader  to  deliver  those  who  had  failed  in  their 
time  of  payment,  to  divide  the  land  and  to  give 
an  entire,  new  face  to  the  commonwealth. 

Then  the  most  prudent  of  the  Athenians  cast 
their  eyes  upon  Solon,  as  a  man  least  obnox 
ious  to  either  party,  having  neither  been  en 
gaged  in  oppressions  with  the  rich,  nor  entan- 

StlA  in  necessities  with  the  poor.  Him,  there- 
ore,  they  entreated  to  assict  the  public  in  this 
exigency,  and  to  compose  these  differences 
PhAnias  the  Lesbian  asserU,  indeed,  that  So- 
km,  to  save  the  state,  dealt  artfully  with  both 
parties,  and  privately  promised  the  poor  a  di- 
vision of  the  lands,  and  the  rich  a  confirmation 
of  their  securities.  At  first  he  was  loath  to 
take  the  administration  upon  him,  by  reason  o! 
the  avarice  of  some  and  the  insolence  of  others, 
but  was  however,  chosen  archoa  next  a(\cr 
Philombrotus,  and  at  the  same  time  arbitrator 
and  lawgiver;  the  rich  accepting  of  him  readily, 
as  one  of  t^em,  and  the  poor,  as  a  good  and 
worthy  man.  They  tell  us  too,  that  i.  ssying  of 
his,  which  he  had  let  fall  some  time  beibre,  that 
eqwO/ity  causes  no  war,  was  then  much  re- 
peated, and  pleased  both  the  rich  and  the  poor; 
the  latter  expecting  to  come  to  balance  by  theif 
numbers  ana  by  the  measure  of  divided  1 
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find  the  former  to  pretenre  an  equality  at  least, 
by  their  dignity  and  power.  Thus  both  parties 
being  in  great  hope*,  the  headi  of  them  were 
ttigent  with  Solon  to  make  bimaelf  kijlg,  and 
cndeaToured  to  peraoade  him,  that  he  might 
with  better  aaaurance  take  noon  him  the  direc- 
tion of  a  city  where  he  had  the  aupreme  au 
thority.  Nay,  many  of  the  citizens  that  leaned 
Ho  neither  party,  seeing  the  intended  change 
difficult  to  be  cmected  by  reason  and  law,  were 
not  against  the  entmsting  of  the  goTemment 
to  the  hands  of  one  wise  and  mat  man.  Some, 
moreover,  acquaint  us  that  he  receired  this 
oracle  Arom  Apollo, 
Seize,  Miv  the  helm;  the  reeling  rcaiel  ruidc: 
With  aiding  patriota  stem  the  raging  tioe. 

Hia  frieoJs,  in  particular  told  him  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  wanted  courage,  if  he  rejected  the 
monarchy  for  fear  of  the  name  of  tyrant;  as  if 
the  sole  and  supreme  power  would  not  w>on 
become  a  Uwful  soTereignty  through  the  Tir- 
tues  of  him  that  received  it.  Thus  formerly 
(said  the  v)  the  Euboeans  set  up  Tynnondaa,  and 
}»*^y  the  Mitylensans  Pittacus  for  their 
prince.*  None  of  these  things  moved  Solon 
from  his  purpose;  and  the  answer  he  is  said  to 
have  given  his  friends  is  this,  ^^biohUe  mon- 
archy is  a  fair  Jield,  but  it  has  no  otUUt. 
And  in  one  of  his  poems  he  thus  addresses 
himself  to  his  friend  Phocus: 

——If  I  afur*A  ny  Montry, 

If  ^ed  violence  and  tyrannic  may 

Could  never  charm  me:  thence  no  shame 

8U11  the  mild  honor  of  my  name  I 

And  And  my  empire  there. 

Wlicnce  it  is  evident  that  his  reoutation  was 
very  great  before  he  appeared  in  ttie  character 
of  a  Teffislator.  As  for  the  ridicule  he  was 
exposed  to  for  rejecting  kingly  power,  he  has 
described  it  in  the  following  verses 


Nor  wisdom's  palm,  nor  deep-kid  P<^cy 
Can  Solon  boast    For  when  its  noblest  b1 


^leMJacB 
themlrom 


Hearen  poorM  into  his  lap,  he  spora'd 

him. 

Where  ww  bis  sense  and  spirit,  when  enclos'd 
He  found  the  choicest  prey,  nor  deign 'd  to  draw  it' 
Who  to  conunand  fiur  Athens  but  one  day 
Would  not  himself,  with  all  his  race,  have  fidlea 
Contented  on  the  morrow? 

Thus  he  has  introduced  the  multitude  and 
men  of  low  minds,  as  discoursing  about  him. 
But  though  he  rejected  absolute  power,  he  pro- 
ceeded virith  spirit  enough  in  tne  administra- 
tion; he  did  not  make  any  concesaions  in  bch 
half  of  the  jwwerfol,  nor,  in  the  framing  of  his 
laws  did  he  indulge  the  humour  of  his  oonstit^ 
uents.  When  the  former  establishment  was 
tolerable,  he  neither  appUed  remedies,  nor  used 
the  incision-knife,  lest  he  should  put  the  whole 
in  disorder,  and  not  have  power  to  settle  or 
compose  it  afterwards  in  the  temperature  he 
could  wish.  He  only  made  such  alterations  as 
he  might  bring  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  b^ 
persuasion,  or  compel  them  to  by  his  authon- 

*  Pittaens,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
made  himscuT  master  of  Mitylene;  tor  which  Alccus, 
who  was  of  the  same  town,  contemporary  with  Pitta- 
eos,  and,  as  a  poet,  a  friend  to  'iberty,  satiriMd  him, 
as  he  did  the  other  tyrants.  F«ttaens  disrwarded  his 
censures,  and  having  by  his  authority  queliod  the  se- 
dition or  his  ckizeni,  and  established  peace  and  har- 
mony amonr  them,  he  voluntarily  quitted  his  power, 
sod  retlorta  his  countrr  to  its  liberty. 


ty,  making  (as  he  says)  Jbres  and  rlgnt  eon 
spire.  Hence  it  was,  that  having  the  qoesticM 
afterwards  pot  to  him,  IVhether  hs  had  pro- 
vided the  best  qflmos  for  the  JSthemanSj  he 
answered,  The  best  they  toere  eapabie  q/^re- 
eeiotng*.  And  as  the  modems  observe,  that  the 
Athenians  used  to  qualify  the  harshness  of 
things  by  giving  them  softer  and  politer  names, 
calling  whores  wUtresseSy  tributes  eontribm^ 
tiofis,  garrisons  gwmds^  and  prisons  ea$Ues; 
so  Solon  teems  to  be  the  first  that  distinguish- 
ed the  cancelling  of  debts  bv  the  name  of  a 
dsochar^.  For  this  was  the  first  of  his  public 
acta,  that  debts  thoold  be  forgiven,  and  that  no 
man.  for  the  future^  should  take  the  body  of 
his  debtor  forseconty.  Though  Androtion  and 
some  others  say,  that  it  was  not  by  the  cancel- 
ling of  debts,  bat  by  moderating  the  interest, 
that  the  poor  were  rolieved,  they  thought  them- 
selves so  happy  in  it,  that  they  gave  the  name 
of  diMtharge  to  this  act  of  homanity.  as  well 
as  to  the  enlaiging  of  measures  and  tne  talue 
of  money,  which  went  along  virith  it.  For  he 
ordered  the  mmm^  which  before  went  but  for 
seventy-three  drathnms^  to  go  for  a  hundred; 
so  that,  as  they  paid  tne  same  in  value,  but 
much  less  m  weight,  those  that  had  great  sums 
to  pay  were  relieved,  while  such  as  received 
them  were  no  losers. 

The  greater  part  of  writers,  however,  affirm, 
that  it  was  the  abolition  of  peat  securities  that 
was  calleda  discAoiye,  and  with  these  the  po- 
ems of  Solon  agrqp.  For  in  them  he  values 
himself  on  honing  taken  away  the  marks  q/ 
mortgaged  land,^  iohieh  b^ore  taere  aimost 
every  tohere  set  upy  and  made  free  those 
JUlds  whiOh  b^ore  were  bo/und:  and  not  only 
so,  but  q/*  such  eitizerks  as  were  seixable  6y 
their  creditors  for  debty  some}  he  tells  us,  he 
had  brought  back  from  other  eountriesy 
where  they  had  wandered  so  long  that  Vtey 
had  forgot  the  Mtio  dialeUy  and  others  he 
had  set  at  liberty ,  who  had  experieneed  a  em 
el  slavery  at  home. 

This  affair,  indeed,  brought  upon  him  the 
greatest  trouble  he  met  with;  For  when  he  un 
dertook  the  annulling  of  debts,  and  was  con 
siderinff  of  a  suitable  speech  and  a  propei 
method  of  introducing  the  business,  he  told 
some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  namely,  Co- 
non,  Clinias^  and  Hipponicus,  that  he  iDten4ed 
onlv  to  abolish  the  debts,  and  not  to  meddle 
with  the  lands.  These  friends  of  his  hastening 
to  make  their  advantage  of  the  secret,  beforr 
the  decree  took  place,  borrowed  large  sums  bf 
the  rich,  and  purchased  estates  with  tnem.  Af- 
terwards, wheal  the  decree  was  published,  they 
kept  their  possessions  vrithout  paying  the 
money  they  had  taken  up;  which  brought  great 
reflections  upon  Solon,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
imposed  upon  with  the  rest,  but  were  rather 
an  accomplice  in  the  fraud.  This  charge,  how 

3r,  was  soon  removed,  by  his  being  the  first 
to  comply  with  the  law.  and  remitting  a  debt 
of  five  Ulents,  which  he  had  out  at  interest. 
Others,  among  whom  is  Polyzlus  the  Rhodian, 
say  it  was  fifteen  talents.  But  his  friends  went 
by  the  name  of  CAreoeopus  or  debt-eutters 
over  after. 

*  The  Athenians  had  a  custom  of  fixing  up  biUcis 
to  shew  that  hooaes  or  lands  wera  mortgaged. 


SOLON. 


The  method  he  took  Hiti«fied  neither  the 
poor  nor  the  ricli.  The  latter  were  difpleased 
by  the  cancelling  of  their  bonds;  and  the  for- 
mer at  not  finding  a  diyiaion  of  lands;  upon  this 
thejr  had  fixed  their  hopes,  and  they  complain- 
ed that  he  had  not,  Uxe  Ifycnrgus,  made  all 
the  citizens  equal  in  estate.  Lrcurgus,  how- 
erer,  being  the  eleventh  firom  HercnlMy  and 
having  reigned  many  years  in  Lacedsmon,  had 
acquired  great  authority,  interest,  and  friends, 
of  which  he  knew  very  well  how  to  avail  him- 
self in  setting  up  a  new  form  of  government. 
Yet  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force 
rather  than  persuasion,  and  had  an  eye  struck 
out  in  the  dispute,  before  he  could  bring  it  to  a 
lasting  settlement,  and  establish  such  an  union 
and  equally,  as  left  neither  rich  nor  poor  in 
the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  Solon's  estate 
was  but  moderate,  not  superior  to  that  of  some 
commoners,  and,  tnerefore,  he  attempted  not  to 
erect  such  a  commonwealth  as  that  of  Liycur- 
gus,  considering  it  as  out  of  his  power:  he  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  he  thought  he  could  be  sup- 
ported liy  the  confidence  the  people  had  in  his 
probity  and  wisdom. 

That  he  answered  not  the  expectations  of  the 
generality,  but  offended  them  oy  failing  short, 
appears  from  these  verses  of  his, 
Thow  eyes  with  joy  once  iparkliiig  when  they  view'd 

me, 
With  cold,  obliqm  regsrd  behold  me  now. 

\nd  a  little  after 

^Tet  who  but  SoIob 

lotM  haTe  ipoke  peaeo  to  thdr  Ummltaoai  wavee, 
And  not  haTo  sunk  beneath  them? 

But  being  soon  sensible  of  the  utility  of  the  de- 
cree, they  laid  aside  their  complaints,  offered  a 
onblic  sacrifice,  which  thev  called  ieiaaetheiOy 
or  the  sacrifice  of  the  dtMorgty  and  constitut- 
,  ed  Solon  lawgiver  and  superintendant  of  the 
commonwealth;  committing  to  him  the  regula- 
tion not  of  a  part  only,  but  the  whole,  magis- 
tracies, assemblies,  courts  of  judicature,  and 
senate  ;  and  leaving  him  to  determine  the 
Qualification,  number,  and  time  of  meeting  for 
tnem  all,  as  well  as  to  abrogate  or  continue  the 
former  constitutions,  at  his  pleasure. 

First  then,  he  repealed  the  laws  of  Dracojf 
except  those  concerning  murder,  because  of 
the  severity  of  the  punishments  they  appointed, 

*  Dneo  waj  archon  in  the  leeond,  though  tome  my 
in  the  last  year  of  the  thirW-ninth  olympiad,  about 
Uu,  year  beibre  Christ  633.  Thoug;h  the  name  of  this 
great  man  occurs  frequently  in  history,  yet  we  no 
where  find  so  much  w  ten  fines  together  eoncerning 
hhn  and  bis  institutions.  He  may  be  considered  u  the 
fint  legislator  of  the  Athenians ;  for  the  laws,  or  rath- 
er precepto,  of  Triptolemns  were  very  few,  Tii.  How- 
oury9wrpareidM:wortkiptk»soiiikmtnottmimabs 
Draco  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  punished  idola- 
try tvith  death:  and  he  esleeawd  mmrder  so  high  a 
cnme,  that  to  imprint  a  deep  abhorrence  of  it  b  the 
minds  of  men,  he  ordained  that  nroecas  should  be  ear* 
ried  on  eren  against  inanimafte  thints,  if  th«y  neeidenU 
ally  caused  the  death  of  any  person.  Bnt  basideamarder 
and  adnltefy,  which  deserted  death,  he  made  a  num- 
ber of  smaU  oflences  capital:  and  that  brought  afanoet 
all  his  laws  mto  disuse.  The  estrufagant  sererity  of 
(hem,  like  en  edge  too  finely  grouniH  hindered  his 
tkmmoi,  as  he  called  them,  flt>m  striking  deep.  Por- 
phyry, (de  abdinent.)  has  peserred  one  of  them  con- 
cerning dirine  worship,  <<  It  is  an  ererlastinr  law  in 
Attka,  that  the  gods  are  to  be  worshipped,  and  the  ho- 


Attica.th) 
roeadbo, 
md  in  on 


, Sing  to  the  customs  of  our  ancestors, 

I  pnrate  only  with  a  proper  address,  first  fruits, 
d  annual  libations." 


which  for  almost  all  offences  were  capital;  even 
those  that  were  convicted  of  idleness  were  to 
suffer  death,  and  such  as  stole  only  a  few  az> 
pies  or  potrherbs,  were  to  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  sacrilegious  persons  ssd  mur- 
derers. Hence  a  saying  of  Demades,  who  lived 
long  after,  was  mucui  admired,  that  Draco  vrroU 
hia  ItswM  not  toith  ink  but  with  blood.  And 
he  himself  being  ssked,  fVhy  As  made  death 
the  punUhmentJbr  most  fiffhuete^  answcied, 
SmaU  ones  duerve  it,  and  I  can  Jind  no 
grtaterjbr  the  mo$t  h^noua. 

In  the  next  place,  Solon  took  an  estiuLite  of 
the  estates  of  the  dtixens;  intending  to  leave 
the  great  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  but  to 
give  the  rest  of  the  people  a  share  in  other  d> 
lyutments  which  they  had  not  before.  Such 
as  had  a  yearly  income  of  five  hundred  mea- 
sures in  wet  and  dry  goods,  he  placed  in  the 
first  rank,  and  called  them  JPentcuoaiom- 
edkmmi^  The  second  consisted  of  those  that 
cpuld  keep  a  horse,  or  whose  lands  produced 
three  hundred  measures;  these  were  of  the 
tque$trian  order^  and  called  Hippodateloun 
tee.  And  those  of  the  third  class,  who  had  bm 
two  hundred  measures,  were  called  2^ugtta. 
The  rest  were  named  Thetee,  and  not  admitted 
to  an^  office:  they  had  only  a  riffht  to  appear 
and  give  their  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of 
tho  people.  This  seemed  at  first  but  a  slight 
privilege,  but  afterwards  showed  itself  a  matter 
of  great  importance:  for  most  causes  came  at 
h&st  to  be  decided  by  them;  and  in  such  mat- 
ters as  were  under  the  cognizance  of 'the  mag- 
istrates there  biy  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
Besides,  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  his  laws 
in  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  manner,  on  pur- 
pose to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  popular 
tribunal.  For  as  they  could  not  adjust  their 
difference  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  living  judges;  I 
mean  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who  there- 
fore had  all  controversies  brought  before  them, 
and  were  in  a  manner  superior  to  the  laws.  Of 
this  equality  he  himself  takes  notice  in  tiiese 
words, 

By  me  the  people  held  their  natire  rights 
Uni^jur'd,  unoppress'd— The  great  restrained 
Ftom  lawless  yioIence.and  the  poor  from  rapine, 
Dy  me,  their  mutual  soield.— — 
Desirous,  yet  fkrther  to  strengthen  the  common 
people,  he  impowerect'any  man  whatever  to 
enter  an  action  for  one  that  was  injured.    If  a 
person  was  assaulted,  or  suffered  damage  or 
violence,  another  that  was  able  and  willing  to 
do  it,  might  prosecute  the  offender.    Thus  the 
lawgiver  wisely  accustomed  the  citizens,  as 
members  of  one  body  to  feel  and  to  resent  one 
another's  injuries.    And  we  are  told  of  a  say 
ing  of  his  sgreeable  to  this  law:  being  asked, 
VKhat  eUy  wa$  beet  modelled  7  he  answered, 
That,  tohere  those  toAd  ore  not  ir^ed  are 


*  The  PcnlueosJoiMdtiiim'paid  a  talent  to  the  public 
treasury:  the  HiapoiiddomStitM^  as  the  word  signifies, 
were  obliged 'to  find  a  horse,  and  to  serve  as  cavahy  io 
the  wars :  the  ZeugiU  were  so  called,  as  being  of  a  mid 
die  rank  between  the  knighU  and  those  of  the  lowest 
order  (ibr  rowers  who  hare  the  middle  bench  between 
the  Thalamites  and  the  Thranites,  are  called  Zeugita  ;) 
and  though  the  TkeUM  had  barely  each  a  Tote  in  the 
general  assemblies,  yet  that  (as  Plutarch  obserres)  ap- 
peared in  time  to  be  aoreat  pririlege,  most  causes  beiuf 
Drought  by  appeal  belore  the  people. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


t»    U$9  ready  to  prosecute  and 
^fftnden  than  those  who  are. 

When  tlieee  points  were  adjusted,  he  estnb- 
Ushed  the  council  of  the  areopaguM^  which 
was  to  consist  of  such  as  had  boroe  the  office 
of  archon^^  and  himself  was  one  of  the  nom- 
ber.  But  ebsenring  that  the  people,  now  di»- 
harged  from  their  debts,  i^rew  insolent  and 
aperious,  he  proceeded  to  ooostttnte  another 
iouicil  or  senate,  of  four  hundred^  a  hondred 
out  of  each  tribe,  by  whom  all  aflairs  were  to 
be  previously  considered;  and  ordered  that  no 
matter,  witliout  their  approbation,  should  be 
laid  before  the  general  assembly.  In  the  mean 
time  the  high  court  of  the  areopagui  were  to 
be  the  inspectors  and  guardians  of  the  laws. 
Thus  he  supposed  the  commonwealth,  secure^ 
by  two  councils,  as  by  two  anchors,  would  be 
less  liable  to  be  shaken  by  tumults,  and  the 
people  would  become  more  orderly  and  peace- 
able. Most  writers,  as  we  have  observed, 
affirm  that  the  council  of  the  areopague  was 
of  Solon's  appointing:  and  it  seems  greatly  to 
confirm  their  assertion,  that  Draco  has  made 
no  mention  of  the  areopagitet,  but  in  capital 
causes  constantly  addresses  himself  to  the 
ephttm  :  yet  the  eighth  law  of  Solon's  thir- 
teenth Ubie  is  set  down  in  these  very  words, 
Whoever  were  declared  b\fhtmou8  b(fort  So- 
Um^e  archonehipy  let  them  be  restored  in  ho- 
nour, except  9ueh  as  having  been  ecndemntd 

*  The  court  of  anopapa,  though  wttled  long  beforci 
had  lost  much  of  iu  power  by  Draco's  preftrrina;  the 
•phetB.  la  ancient  timee,  snd  till  8okm  beouae T^is- 
Utoti  it  consisted  of  such  persons  u  were  most  conspic- 
uous in  the  state  for  their  wealth,  power,  and  nrobity ; 
but  Solon  made  it  a  rule  that  such  only  should  hare  a 
scat  in  it  as  had  borne  the  office  of  ctrdkm.  This  had 
the  eflect  he  desietied,  it  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
areopagitu  Tery  nigh,  and  rendered  their  decrees  so 
icuerablei  that  none  contcsUd  or  repined  at  them 


through  a  lone  course  of  aces. 
tlSert:  •  ^' 


J  Alter  the  extinction  ofthe  race  of  the  Medontidse. 
the  Athenians  made  the  office  of  arehon  annual ;  and 
instead  of  one,  they  created  nine  arehons.  By  the  latter 
eipcdient.  they  provided  against  the  too  great  power 
of  a  single  person,  ai  by  the  former  they  took  away 
all  apprehension  of  the  archotu  setting  up  for  sore- 
retgns.  in  one  word,  they  attained  now  what  they  had 
long  sought,  the  making  their  supreme  magistrates  de- 
pendent on  the  people.  This  remarkable  lera  St  the 
completion  ofthe  AOienian  democracy  wasj  according 
to  the  Jformora.  m  the  first  year  of  the  xxiTth.  olym- 
piad, belbre  Christ  684.  That  these  magistrates  mu;ht 
aowcver  retain  sufficient  authority  and  dignity,  they 
bad  high  titles  and  great  honours  annexed  to  their 
offices.  The  first  was  styled  by  way  of  eminence  ike 
ar<Aonf  and  tlie  year  was  distinguisiied  by  hi*  name. 
The  second  was  called  JSasilma,  that  it  king;  for  they 
chose  to  have  that  title  considered  as  a  secondary  one. 
This  officer  had  the  care  of  religion.  The  third  had 
the  name  of  PolenuxrdL  for  war  was  his  particular 
proTiDce.  The  other  six  had  the  title  of  TkmmotkeUi, 
and  were  considered  as  tlie  guardiatta  of  their  laws. 
These  arehom  continued  till  the  time  oC  the  emperor 
Callienos. 

I  The  number  of  tribes  was  increased  byCafisthenes 
loieD.aAcrhe  had  driven  out  the  Pisistratidse;  and 
then  this  senate  consisted  of  Htc  hundred,  fifty  being 
chosen  out  of  each  tribe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  the  president  of  each  tribe  gave  in  a  list  of  candi- 
«jites,  out  of  whcm  the  senators  were  elected  by  lot. 
The  senators  then  appointed  the  officers  etlled  prv- 
tunes.  The  pryCones,  while  the  senate  consisted  of  500, 
were  50  in  number ;  and,  for  the  avoiding  of  conftiston, 
ten  of  these  presided  a  week,  during  which  space  they 
were  called  pr«dK,  and  out  of  them  an  epatatet  or 
•wesideat  was  chosen  whose  office  lasted  bnl  on«  day. 


in  tiie  tHreopagu^  or  by  the  sphstse  orhg  t/lt 
kknrs  tn  the  Prytonetim,  for  murder  ami 
roVberyy  or  attempting  to  ustarp  the  govern' 
ment,  hadJUd  their  country  b^ore  this  late 
was  nuuk.  This  on  the  contrary  ahews  that 
before  Solon  was  chief  magiatnte  and  deliver 
ed  his  laws,  the  council  of  the  areopagus  was 
in  being.  For  who  conU  have  been  condemn 
ed  in  the  areopagus  before  Solon's  time,  if  hf 
was  the  fixat  that  erected  it  into  a  court  of  ju* 
dicature?  Unless,  perhaps,  there  be  some  ob- 
scurity or  deficiency  in  the  text,  and  the  mean- 
ing *»s,  that  such  as  have  been  convicted  of 
crimes  that  are  new  cognizable  before  the  ars- 
opagites,  the  ephetse,*  nsnAprytaneSf  shall  con- 
tinue infiunous,  whilst  othen  are  festered,  fiut 
this  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  most  peculiar  and  surprising  of  his  other 
laws,  is  that  which  declares  the  man  infamous 
who  stands  neuter  in  the  time  of  sedition.f  It 
seems  he  would  not  have  us  be  indifierent  and 
unaffected  with  the  &te  of  the  public,  when  our 
own  concenis  are  upon  a  safe  bottom;  nor 
when  we  are  in  health,  be  insensible  to  the  dis- 
tempers and  griefs  of  our  country.  He  would 
have  us  espouse  the  better  and  juster  cause, 
and  hazard  every  thing  in  defence  of  it,^  rather 
than  wait  in  safety  to  see  which  aide  the  victory 
will  incline  to.  That  law,  too,  seems  quite  ridic- 
ulous and  absurd,  which  permits  a  young  heir- 
ess, whose  husband  happens  to  be  impotenVto 
console  herself  with  hu  nearest  relations,  xet 
some  say,  this  Uw  was  properly  levelled  against 
those,  who  conscious  of  their  own  inability, 
match  with  heiresses  for  the  sake  of  the  portioo, 
and  under  colour  of  law  do  violence  to  nature. 
For  when  they  know  that  such  heiresses  may 
make  choice  of  others  to  grant  their  favours  ta 
they  will  either  let  those  matchea  alone,  or  if 
they  do  many  in  that  manner,  they  must  suffei 
the  shame  of  their  avarice  and  dishonesty 
It  is  right  that  the  heiress  should  not  have 
liberty  to  choose  at  large  but  only  amongst 
her  husband's  relations,  that  the  coild  whM^ 
is  bom  may  at  least  belong  to  his  kindred 
and  fkmily.  Agreeable  to  this  is  the  direc 
tion,  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ahoold 
be  shut  up  together  and  eat  of  the  same 
quince  '^  and  that  the  htisband  of  an  heiress 

*  The  cpAefce  were  first  appomted  in  the  reign  of 
Demophon,  the  son  of  Theseus,  fi)r  the  trying  of  wiUU 
murders  and  cases  of  manslat^ifatcr.  They  consisted 
at  first  of  fifty  Athenians  and  as  many  Argires ;  biv 
Draco  excluded  the  Argives,  and  ordered  that  it  should 
be  composed  of  fifty-one  Athenians,  who  were  all  to  be 
turned  of  fifty  years  of  age.  He  also  fined  their  author- 
ity above  that  of  the  areooMrites ;  but  Sobn  brought 
them  under  that  court,  and  umited  their  jurisdictioa. 

t  Aulus  Oellius,  who  hai  preserved  the  very  wordi 
of  this  law,  adds,  that  one  who  so  stood  neuter,  ^oold 
should  loM  his  houses,  his  country,  and  estate,  and  bt 
sent  out  an  exile.    Noel,  JUtic,  I  li.  e.  13. 

Plutarch  in  another  place  condemns  this  law,  but 
Oellius  highly  commends  it,  and  assigns  this  reason— 
The  wise  and  JusL  as  well  as  the  envions  and  wicked, 
being  obliged  to  chooac  some  side,  matters  were  easily 
accommodated;  whereas  if  the  latter  only,  as  u  gener- 
ally the  case  with  o(hcr  dties,  had  the  mani^menl 
of  tactions,  they  would,  for  prirate  reasons,  be  contin- 
ually kept  up,  to  the  great  hurt,  if  not  to  the  utUr  nii» 
ofthe  state. 

\  The  eating  of  the  quinee,  which  was  not  pMuliaf 
>  an  heiress  and  her  hnsbaud  (for  all  new  vairkd 


SOLON. 


liMlkl  approach  her  at  least  three  tunes  in  a 
■MHith.  For,  though  they  may  happen  not  to 
iMTe  children,  yet  it  is  a  mark  ofhonoor  and 
-egard  due  from  a  man  to  the  chastity  of  his 
wife;  it  remoTes  many  oneasinesses,  and  pre- 
vents differences  ftom  proceeding  to  an  abso- 
lute breach. 

In  all  other  marriages,  he  ordered  that  no 
dowries  should  be  given;  the  bride  was  to 
bring  with  her  only  three  suits  of  clothes,  and 
some  household  stuff  of  small  value.*  For  he 
did  not  choose  that  marriages  should  be  made 
with  mercenary  or  venal  views,  but  would 
have  that  union  cemented  by  the  endearment 
of  children,  and  every  other  instance  of  love 
and  friendship.  Nay  Dionysius  himself,  when 
his  motlier  desired  to  be  married  to  a  young 
Syracusian,  told  her,  He  had,  indeedy  by  hu 
tyranny,  broke  through  the  Unosqfhii  eotm- 
try,  but  he  could  not  break  those  f^nattBre,  by 
ootmtenaneing  80  disproportioned  a  match. 
And,  surely,  such  disorders  should  not  be  toler- 
ated in  any  state,  nor  such  matches,  where 
there  is  no  equality  of  years,  or  inducements 
of  love,  or  probability  that  the  end  of  mar- 
riage will  be  answered.  So  that  to  an  old  man 
who  marries  a  young  woman,  some  prudent 
magistrate  or  lawgiver  might  express  himself 
in  Uie  words  addressed  to  Philoctetes: 

Poor  wul !  how  fit  art  tbon  to  murj !  • 

iind  if  he  found  a  young  man  in  the  house  of  a 
rich  old  woman,  like  a  partridge,  growing  fat 
in  his  private  services,  he  wouM  remove  him 
to  some  young  virgin  who  wanted  a  husband. 
But  enough  of  this. 

That  law  of  Solon\  is  also  justly  commended 
which  forbids  men  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead. 
For  piety  requires  a^  to  consider  the  deceased 
as  sacred;  justice  calls  upon  us  to  spare  those 
that  are  not  in  being;  ana  good  policy  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetrating  of  hatred,  no  forbad 
his  people  also  to  revile  the  living,  in  a  temple, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  in  the  great  asaemoly  of  the 
people,  or  at  the  pubUc  games.  He  that  offend- 
ed in  this  respect^  was  to  pay  three  draehmae 
to  tlie  persons  iigured,  and  two  to  the  public. 
Never  to  restrain  eaaet  is,  indeed,  a  proof  of 
weakness  or  want  of  breeding;  and  always  to 
guard  against  it  very  difficult,  and  to  some 
persons  impossible.  Now,  what  is  enjoined  by 
law  should  be  practicable,  if  the  legislator  de- 
sires to  punish  a  few  to  some  gowl  purpose, 
and  not  many  to  no  purpose. 

His  law  concerning  wills  hss  likewise  its 
merit  For  before  his  time  the  Athenians  w#re 
not  aJlowed  to  dispose  of  their  estates  by  will : 
the  houses  and  other  substance  of  the  deceased 
were  to  remain  among  his  relations.  But  he 
permitted  any  one  that  had  not  children,  to 
leavo  his  possessions  to  whom  he  pleased:  thus 
preferring  the  tie  of  friendship  to  that  of  kin- 
dredy  and  choice  to  necessity,  he  save  every 
man  the  full  and  free  disposal  of  his  own. 
Tet  he  allowed  not  all  sorts  of  legacies,  but 
i  only  that  were  not  extorted  by  frenzy,  the 


people  ate  It)  implied  that  their  diteonnet  oorht  to 
be  pkamit  to  each  other,  that  fruit  making  the  breath 

•  The  bride  brou^^ht  with  her  aa  earthca  paa  called 
nragfltssn,  wherem  barley  wae  parched }  to  ngaiiV 
ftsi  dM  oadertook  the  busbeM  of  die  hooie,  asd 
wseU  do  her  part  Uiwanb  provUiiV  for  Che  Iksftily. 


consequence  of  disease  or  poisons,  by  impris- 
onment or  violence,  or  the  persusMons  of  a 
wife.  For  he  considered  inducements  thai 
operated  against  reason,  as  no  better  thaa 
force;  to  be  deceived  was  with  Jiim  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  compelled;  and  he  looked  upoa 
pleasure  to  be  as  great  a  perverter  as  pain.* 

He  related,  moreover,  the  joume*s  oTwo* 
men,  their  mourning  and  oacrifioes,  anci  endeav 
cured  to  keep  them  clear  of  all  disorder  and 
excess.  They  were  not  to  go  out  ot  towa 
with  more  than  three  habits;  the  provisions 
they  carried  with  them,  were  not  to  exceed  the 
value  of  an  odohu;  their  basket  was  not  to  be 
above  a  cubit  high;  and  in  the  night  they  were 
not  to  travel  but  in  a  carriage,  with  a  torch  be» 
fore  them.  At  funerals  they  were  forbid  to 
tear  themselvesjf  and  no  hired  mourner  was 
to  utter  lamentable  notes,  or  to  act  any  thing 
else  that  tended  to  excite  sorrow.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  sacrifice  an  oz  on  those  oc- 
casions; or  to  buiy  more  than  three  garments 
with  the  body,  or  to  visit  any  tombs  besides 
those  of  their  own  &mily,except  at  the  time  of 
interment.  Most  of  these  thinos  are  likewise 
forbidden  hy  our  laws,  with  the  addition  of 
this  circumstance,  that  those  who  offend  in 
such  a  manner,  are  fined  by  the  censors  of  the 
women,  as  giving  vray  to  weak  passions  and 


As  the  city  was  filled  vrith  persons,  who  as- 
sembled from  all  parts,  on  account  of  the  great 
secttri^  in  which  people  lived  in  Atticau  Solon 
observing  this,  ana  that  the  country  withal  was 
poor  and  banren,  and  that  merchants,  who 
traffic  by  sea,  do  not  use  to  import  their  goods 
where  they  can  have  nothing  in  exchange, 
turned  the  attention  of  the  citixens  to  manufac- 
tures. For  this  purpose  he  made  a  law,  that 
no  son  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  his  father, 
if  he  had  not  taught  him  a  tnide4  As  for 
Lycurgus,  whose  city  was  clear  of  strangers, 
and  vrhose  country,  according  to  Euripides, 
was  sufficient  for  twice  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants; where  there  was,  moreover,  a  multitude 
of  Iulote$,  who  were  not  only  to  be  kept  con* 
stantly  employed,  but  to  be  humbled  ana  worn 
out  by  serviUide;  it  was  right  for  him  to  set  the 
citixens  free  from  laborious  and  mechanic  arts^ 
and  to  employ  them  in  arms,  as  the  only  art  fit 
for  them  to  learn  and  exercise.  But  Solon, 
rather  ■^'rting  his  laws  to  the  state  of  his 

*  He  Ijkewiie  ordained  that  adopted  pertotu  ahould 
make  no  will,  bat  ai  soon  ai  they  bad  children  lawfolly 
b^^ten,  they  were  at  liberty  to  return  into  the  fkm- 
ily  whence  they  were  adopted ;  or  if  their  continned 
hi  it  to  their  death,  the  estatea  rerrrted  to  the  relatione 
ofthe  penoos  who  adopted  them.  Demotth.  in  OraL 


t  Demosthenes  (in  TKmoer*)  recites  Solon's  direc- 
tions as  to  Amerals  as  follows :  <<  Let  the  dead  bodies 
be  laid  out  in  the  house,  aecordmgas  the  deceased  gare 
order,  and  the  iij  following,  before  sunrise,  carried 
ibrth.  Whilst  the  body  is  carrying  to  the  grare,  let 
the  men  go  before,  the  women  follow.  It  shall  not  be 
lawAal  for  any  woman  to  enter  upon  the  goods  of  the 
dead,  and  to  follow  the  body  to  the  grave,  under  three 
seore  years  of  are,  ezoepi  sudi  aa  are  within  the  de- 
grees of  cousins^' 

X  He  thai  was  thrice  conrieted  of  idleness,  was  to  be 
declared  ii^cBmom.    Herodotus  (1.  rii.)  and  DiodonM 


Sieolui  (Li.)  ^ree  that  a  law  of  this  kind  was  in  wa 
in  Egypt  It  is  probable  therefore  that  Soloa ,  who  was 
thoroughly  aoquainled  with  the  kanung  of  that  natioa 
borrowed  i'  troa  them. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


eoantry,  than  hii  coaatir  to  his  k^s,  tad  pv^ 
ceiTinff  thmt  the  foil  of  Attica,  which  htralj 
rewarded  the  hubaadman's  labour,  waa  far 
fVom  being  capable  of  maintaining  a  laij  nuU- 
titade,  ordered  that  tndei  should  be  account- 
ed honourable;  that  the  council  of  the  arwp- 
arui  should  examine  into  erenr  man's  means 
of  subsisting,  and  chastise  the  idle. 

But  that  law  was  more  rigid,  which  (as 
Heraclides  of  Pontus  informs  us)  excused 
bastards  from  relioTing  their  fathers.  Never- 
fheless,  the  man  that  disregards  so  honourable 
a  state  as  marrisge,  does  not  take  a  woman  for 
the  sake  of  children,  but  merely  to  indulge  his 
appetite.  He  has  therefore  his  reward;  and 
there  remains  no  pretence  for  him  to  upbraid 
those  children,  whose  very  birth  he  has  made 
a  reproach  to  them. 

In  truth  his  laws  concerning  women,  in  ge- 
neral, appear  Tery  absurd.  For  be  permitted 
any  one  to  kill  an  adulterer  taken  in  the  fact^ 
but  if  a  man  committed  a  rape  upon  a  free  wo- 
man, he  was  only  to  be  finea  a  hundred  drach- 
mas; if  he  gained  his  purpose  by  persuasion, 
twenty:  but  prostitutes  were  excepted,  because 
they  have  their  price.  And  he  would  not  allow 
them  to  sell  a  daughter  or  sister,  unless  she 
were  taken  in  an  act  of  dishonour  before  mar^ 
riage.  But  to  punish  the  same  fault  sometimes 
in  a  severe  and  rigorous  manner,  and  some- 
times lightly,  and  as  it  were  in  sport,  with  a 
trivial  fine,  is  not  agreeable  to  reason:  unless 
the  scarcity  of  money  in  Athens,  at  that  time, 
made  a  pecuniary  mulct  a  heavy  one.  And 
indeed  in  the  valuation  of  things  for  the  sacri- 
fice, a  sheep  and  a  medimmu  of  com  were 
reckoned  each  at  a  draehma  only.  To  the 
victor  in  the  Isthmean  games,  he  appointed 
a  reward  of  a  hundred  ttaefmuus  ana  to  the 
victor  in  the  Olympian,  five  hundred  .f  He 
that  caught  a  he-wolf,  was  to  have  five  drvicA- 
mos;  he  that  took  a  she-wolf,  one:  and  the  for- 
mer sum  (as  Demetrius  Phalereus  asserts)  was 
the  value  ofan  ox,  the  latter  of  a  sheep.  Though 
the  prices  which  he  fixes  in  his  sixteenth  table 
for  select  victims,  were  probably  much  higher 
than  the  common,  yet  they  are  smaJU  in  com- 
parison of  the  present.  The  Athenians  of  old 
were  great  enemies  to  wolves,  because  their 
country  was  better  for  pasture  than  tiUage;  and 
some  say  their  trib^  had  not  their  names  from 
the  sons  of  Ion,  bat  from  the  different  occupa- 
tions they  followed;  the  soldiers  being  called 
hoplitaf  the  artificers  ergaede$}  and  of  the 
other  two,  the  husbandmen  UleotUeM:  and  the 
graziers  agieorei. 

As  Attica  was  not  supplied  with  water  from 
perennial  rivers,  lakes,  or  springs^  but  chiefly 
oy  wells  dug  for  that  purpose,  he  made  a  law, 

*  No  sdttltcrcM  was  to  sdom  bemli^  or  to  aatist  at 
(h«  public  neriBces ;  tnd  in  csm  di«  did,  h*  gave  lib- 
erty to  any  one  to  tear  her  clothes  off  ber  back,  aud 
beat  her- into  the  bargain. 

t  At  the  Moae  time  he  contracted  the  rewarda  be- 
itowed  npon  wrettlen,  eeieeming  sttch  gratttitiei  nae- 
leta  and  eren  dang eroui ;  as  they  tended  to  encottraee 
idlencH,  by  put;  mg  men  apon  wasting  that  time  in 
esereiscs  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  providing  (at  their 
ftaulies. 

I  Strabo  tcHs  us  there  wu  a  spring  of  fresh  water 
Bear  the  Lyceum ;  but  the  soil  of  Attica  in  eenerel 
was  dryland  the  r iters  Ilissus  and  Eridamos  did  not 
ran  cftsjtaatlj. 


that  w^wrs  there  was  a  poUic  well,  all  withfi 
the  distance  of  four  furlongs,  sbouU  make  use 
of  it;  but  where  the  distance  was  greater,  thev 
vrere  to  provide  a  well  of  their  own.  And  1 
they  dug  ten  fathoms  deq)  in  their  own  grojnd. 
ana  eoold  find  no  water,  they  had  libeii^  to  fill 
a  vessel  of  sixgallons  twice  a  day  at  their 
neighbour^  T^us  he  thought  it  proper  to  as- 
sist persons  in  real  necessity,  but  not  to  en- 
courage idleness.  His  regulations  with  reqwct 
to  the  planting  of  trees  were  also  very  judicious. 
He  that  planted  any  tree  in  hia  fieU,  was  to 
place  it  at  least  five  feet  ftom  his  neighboui's 
ground;  and  if  it  was  a  fig  tree  or  an  olive, 
nine;  for  these  extend  their  roots  farther  than 
others,  and  their  neighbourhood  is  prejudicial 
to  some  trees,  not  only  as  they  take  away  the 
nourishment,  but  as  Uieir  effluvia  is  noxious. 
He  that  would  dig  a  pit  or  a  ditch,  was  to  dig 
it  as  far  from  another  man's  ground,  as  it  was 
deep;  and  if  any  one  would  raise  stocks  of  bees, 
he  was  to  place  them  about  three  hundred 
feet  from  those  already  raised  by  another. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  earthy;  he  allowed 
none  to  be  sold  to  strangers,  but  oil:  and  who- 
ever presumed  to  export  any  thing  else,  the 
orcAoit  was  solemnly  to  declsxe  him  accursed, 
or  to  pay  himself  a  hundred  drachmas  into  the 
public  treasury.  Tliis  law  is  in  the  first  table. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  absolutely  improbable, 
what  some  afiirm,  that  the  exportation  of  figs 
was  formerly  forbidden,  and  that  the  informer 
against  the  delinquents  was  called  a  sycof^usnt. 

He  likewise  enacted  a  law  for  reparation  of 
damage  received  from  beasts.  A  dog  that  had 
bit  a  man  was  to  be  delivered  up  bound  to  a 
log  of  four  cubits  long^  an  agreeable  contriv- 
ance for  oecurity  against  such  an  animal 

But  the  wisdom  of  the  law  concerning  the 
naturalixinir  of  foreigners,  is  a  little  dubious; 
because  it  forbids  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  be 
granted  to  any  but  such  as  are  for  ever  exiled 
from  thur  own  country,  or  transplant  tliem- 
selves  to  Athens  with  their  own  family,  for  the 
soke  of  exercising  some  manual  trade.  This, 
we  are  told,  he  £d,  not  with  a  view  to  keep 
strangers  at  a  distance,  but  rather  to  invita 
them  to  Athens,  upon  the  sure  hope  of  being 
admitted  to  the  pnvilege  of  citizens;  and  he 
imagined  the  settlement  of  those  might  be  en- 
tirely depended  upon,  who  had  been  drivea 
from  their  native  country,  or  had  quitted  it  by 
choice. 

That  law  is  peculiar  to  Solon,  which  regu- 
lates the  going  to  entertainments  made  at  the 
public  charge,  by  him  caUed  para8iHen.f  For 
ne  does  not  allow  the  same  person  to  repair  to 

This  law«  and  several  others  of  Solon's,  were  takes 
hito  the  twelve  tables.  In  the  consulate  of  T.  Romil- 
ius  and  C.  Veturius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  993|  Che 
Romans  sent  deputies  to  Athens,  to  transcribe  his  laws, 
and  those  of  the  other  lawgivers  of  Orceoe,  ia  ordei 
to  fiirm  thersby  a  body  of  laws  lor  Howe. 

t  In  the  first  ajges  the  name  of  pctrcuUe  was  venera- 
ble  and  sacred,  lor  it  properly  signified  one  that  was  a 
'-    *  the  table  of  sacrifices.    There  were  in 


id  MM 
Soloa 


at  1 
Greece  several  persons  particularlyhonoured  with  this 
title,  much  Uke  those  whom  the  Romans  called  < 
lone$^  a  religious  order  instituted  by  Numa.  A 
ordained  that  every  tribe  should  ott^  a  sacrifice  c  . 
a  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  make  a  paMIl 
entertainment,  at  which  all  who  were  of  that  Irils 
should  be  obliged  to  assist  by  turns. 


SOLON. 


Uwin  often,  aud  he  lays  a  penalty  upon  such 
4fl  refused  to  go  when  invited;  looking  upon 
cno  Ibrmer  as  a  mark  of  epicttriani}  and  the 
latter  of  contumpt  of  the  puhlic. 

All  his  laws  were  to  continue  in  force  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  were  written  upon  wooden 
tables  which  might  "be  turned  round  in  the  ob- 
long cases  that  contained  them.  Some  small 
remains  of  them  are  preaerrod  in  the  Prytch 
neimi  to  this  day.  They  were  called  eyrbet^ 
as  Aristotle  tells  us;  and  Cratinus,  the  comic 
poet,  thus  speaks  of  them: 

Br  the  jprcatnamet  of  Solon  sad  of  Draco, 
whow  cyrbct  bow  Irat  lerrs  to  boil  oar  paJbe. 

Some  say,  those  tables  were  properly  called 
cyrbeij  on  which  were  written  the  rules  for  re- 
ligious rites  and  sacrifices,  and  the  other 
axones.  The  senate,  in  a  body,  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  to  establish  the  laws  of  Solon; 
and  the  thesmotftetm,  or  gxtardians  qf  the 
laws,  severally  took  an  oath  in  a  particular 
form,  by  the  stone  in  the  market-place,  that 
for  every  law  they  broke,  each  would  dedicate 
a  golden  statue  at  Delphi  of  the  same  weight 
with  himself.* 

Observing  the  irregularity  of  the  months,! 
and  that  the  moon  neither  rose  nor  set  at  the 
nine  time  with  the  sun,  as  it  often  happened 
that  in  the  same  day  she  overtook  and  passed 
by  him,  he  ordered  that  day  to  be  callea  heru 
hai  nea  (the  old  and  the  new:)  assigning  the 
p*jt  of  it  before  the  conjunction,  to  the  old 
month,  and  the  rest  to  the  beginning  of  the 
new.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  nave  been  the 
first  who  understood  that  verse  in  Homer, 
which  makes  mention  of  a  day  wherein  the 
oU  month  ended,  and  the  new  began.X 

The  day  following  he  called  the  new  moon. 
After  the  twentieth  he  counted  not  by  adding, 
bat  snbtracting,  to  the  thirtieth,  according  to 
the  decreasing  phases  of  the  moon. 

When  his  ^aws  took  phice,§  Solon  had  his 
visitors  every  day,  finding  fatilt  with  some  of 

*  Oold  in  Solon't  tisM  WIS  ao  Msree  in  Greece,  that 
when  the  Spirtant  were  ordered  by  the  oradc  to  gild 
the  free  of  Apollo's  ststtte,  they  inquired  in  Tijn  for 
|old  all  over  Oreece,  and  were  directed  by  the  pytho^ 
noH  to  buy  soaM  of  Cr<Beui  king  of  Lydis. 

t  Sokm  diaeovcred  the  frbencw  of  Thalei*!  maxima 
that  the  moon  performed  her  rerolation  in  thirty  days. 
Mid  firand  that  the  true  time  waa  twenty-nine  days  and 
«hali:  He  directed,  therefore,  that  each  of  the  tweWe 
BMoths  dioold  be  accounted  fcwcaty-fiine  or  thirty  daya 
alteroslely.  By  this  mcana  a  lunar  year  waa  formed, 
of  3Si  day* ;  and  to  reconcile  it  to  ue  aolar  year,  he 
ordered  a  month  of  twenty-two  days  to  be  intercalated 
crery  two  jears,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  two 
tears,  h«  dwected  that  a  month  of  twenty-three  days 
iSMMild  be  intercalated.  He  Ukewise  engaged  the 
AthenJaae  to  divide  their  months  into  three  parts 
ityled  tht  heginning,  muMUngf  iii  ending;  each  oi 
these  eonaistrd  of  ten  days,  when  the  numth  was  thirty 
days  Icnr,  and  the  last  of  nine,  when  it  was  nine-ana- 
twea^  &ys  long.  In  speaking  of  the  two  first  parts, 
they  reckoued  aoeordior  to  the  usual  order  of  numbers, 
thu  the  first,  fcc.  day  of  the  moon  beginninr ;  the  first, 
wcond,  hje.  of  the  morn  middling;  but  with  respect  to 
the  last  part  of  the  mt  nth,  they  reckoned  backwards. 
that  is,  instead  of  laying  the  first,  second.  &c.  day  or 
the  asooa  eadinf.  th^said  the  tenth,  ninth,  fce.  of  the 
moan  ending.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  should  be 
Gilly  attended  to. 


mentioned  saeh  of  Solon's  laws 
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them,  and  commending  others,  or  advising  him 
to  make  certain  additions,  or  retrenchments 
But  the  greater  part  came  to  desire  a  reason 
for  this  or  that  article,  or  a  clear  and  precise 
jlication  of  the  meaning  and  design.  Sen- 
sible that  he  conld  not  well  excuse  himself' 
fifom  complvins  with  their  de3ires,\nd  that  ii 
be  indulged  their  importunity,  the  doing  it 
might  give  offence,  he  determined  to  witlu&aw 
from  tiie  difficulty,  and  to  get  lid  at  once  ol 
their  cavils  and  exceptions.  For,  as  he  him 
self  observes, 

Not  an  the  greatest  enterprise  can  please. 

Under  pretence,  therefore,  of  traffic  he  set  sail 
for  another  country,  having  obtained  leave  of 
the  Athenians  for  ten  yeaiV  absence.  In  that 
time  he  hoped  his  laws  would  become  familiar 
to  them. 

His  first  voyage  was  to  Egypt,  where  he 
abode  some  time,  as  he  himself  relates, 

On  the  Caaopian  shore,  by  Nile'r  <eep  mouth- 

There  he  conversed  upon  points  oi  hilosophj 
with  Psenophis  the  HeliopoUtan,  and  Senchit 
the  Saite,  the  most  learned  of  the  Egyptian 
priests;  and  having  an  account  from  Uiem  of 
the  JitUmHe  island*  (as  Plato  informs  us,)  he 
attempted  to  describe  it  to  the  Grecians  in  a 
poem.    From  Egypt  he  sailed  to  Cvprus,  and 

as  he  thought  the  most  sfaigular  and  remarkable.  Di- 
ogenes Laertius,  and  Demosthenes  have  giTcn  us  ac- 
counts of  sosM  others  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.— 
''Let  not  the  guardian  lire  in  the  same  house  with  the 
mother  of  his  wards.  Let  not  the  tuition  of  minors  be 
commitled  to  him  who  is  next  after  them  in  the  inher- 
itance. Let  not  an  engrarer  keep  the  imprrsaion  of  a 
seal  which  he  has  enmred.  Let  him  that  puts  out 
tiie  eye  of  aman  who  has  but  one,  lose  both  his  owBt 
If  en  archon  is  taken  in  liquor,  let  him  be  put  to  death. 
Let  him  who  refuses  to  maintain  his  fiuher  and  moth 
er,  be  iniamous ;  and  so  let  him  that  has  consumed  hii 
patrimony.  Let  him  who  refuses  to  go  to  war,  flict, 
or  behaves  cowardly,  be  debarred  the  j-recincts  of  thf 
fmim  and  places  of  publie  worship.  If  a  man  sur- 
prises his  wife  in  aoulterv,  and  lives  with  her  after 
wards,  let  him  be  deemea  in&mous.  Let  him  whs 
firequenlsthe  houses  of  lewd  women,  be  debarred  from 
speaking  in  tlie  assemblies  of  the  people.  Let  a  pander 
be  pursued,  and  put  to  death  if  taken.  If  any  man 
steal  in  the  day-time,  let  him  be  carried  to  the  eleven 
ofiicers;  if  in  tiie  night,  it  shall  be  lawfiil  to  kill  him 
in  the  act,  or  to  wound  him  in  the  pursuit,  and  carry 
him  to  the  aforesaid  officers :  if  ne  steals  common 
things,  let  him  pay  double,  and  if  the  eoovictor  thinks 
fit,  be  exposed  in  chains,  five  days ;  if  he  is  guilty  of 
sacrilege,  lei  him  be  put  to  death." 

*  Plato  finished  this  history  fit>m  Solon's  memoirs, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  Timieus,  and  Critias.  He  pr». 
tends  that  this  Atlantis,  an  island  situated  in  the  At* 
kntic  Ocean,  was  biggier  than  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
that,  notwithstandinr  its  vast  extent,  it  was  drowned 
in  one  day  and  night.  Diodorus  siculus  sap,  the 
Carthaginians,  who  discovered  it,  made  it  death  for 
any  one  to  settle  in  it.  Amidst  a  number  of  conjee- 
tures  concerning  it,  one  of  the  most  probable  is,  thai 
in  those  days  the  Africans  had  some  knowledge  of 
America.  Another  opinion,  worth  mentioning,  it,  ths# 
the  jmantidetf  or  mtunude  Islands,  were  what  ws 
now  call  the  Canaries.    Homer  thus  describes  thesu 

Stem  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime; 
The  fields  are  fir  rid  with  unfo^inr  prime. 
From  the  bleak  pole  no  vriods  inclement  blow. 
Mould  the  round  haO,  or  fiake  the  fleecy  snow 
But  firom  Uie  brsciy  deep  the  bleu'd  injials 
The  Ihffant  siwsrais  of  the  westcn  gals. 
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■here  wu  honoured  with  the  best  regardi  of 
Philocypras,  one  of  the  kings  oT  that  ialaikd, 
who  reigned  oyer  a  small  city  bailt  by  Demo- 
ihon  the  eon  of  TheBeus,  near  the  riTer  Cla^ 
tiTiB,  in  a  strong  sitoation  indeed,  hot  rery  in- 
Hifferent  soil.  As  there  was  an  agreeable  plain 
below.  Solon  persuaded  him  to  build  a  larger 
and  pleasanter  city  there,  and  to  remoTO  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  to  it.  He  also  assist- 
ed in  laying  out  the  whole,  and  boildinff  it  in 
the  best  manner  for  convenience  and  defence: 
CO  that  Philocypnis  in  a  short  time  had  it  so 
well  peopled  as  to  excite  the  enyy  of  the  other 
princes.  And,  therefore,  though  the  former 
city  was  called  ^^Upeia,  yet  in  honour  of  Solon, 
be  called  the  new  one  SoH,  He  himself  speaks 
of  the  building  of  this  city,  in  his  elegies,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Philocypnis: 

For  jou  be  long  the  Solisn  throne  decreed  t 
For  you  a  race  of  proeperotu  eons  loceeed ! 
If  in  thoie  scenes,  to  her  so  justly  desr, 
My  hand  a  blooming  city  heipM  to  rear 
MaT  the  sweet  roice  of  smiling  Venus  bless, 
And  speed  me  home  with  honours  and  success ! 

As  for  his  interriew  with  Croesus,  some  pre- 
tend to  prove  from  chronology,  that  it  is  ficti- 
tious. But  since  the  story  is  so  famous,  and 
so  well  attested,  nay,  (what  is  more,)  so  agree- 
able to  Solon's  character,  so  worthy  of  his 
wisdom  and  magnanimity,  I  cannot  prevail 
with  myself  to  reject  it  for  the  sake  of  certain 
chronological  tables,  which  thousands  are  cor- 
recting to  this  day,  without  being  able  to  bring 
them  to  any  certainty.  Solon,  then,  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  Sardis  at  the  request  of  Croesus : 
and  when  he  came  there,  he  was  affected  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  bom  in  an  in- 
land country,  when  he  first  goes  to  see  the 
ocean:  for  as  he  takes  every  great  river  he 
comes  to  for  the  sea;  so  Solon,  as  he  passed 
through  the  court,  and  saw  many  of  the  nobili- 
ty richly  dressed,  and  walking  in  great  pomp 
amidst  a  crowd  of  attendants  and  guards,  took 
each  of  them  for  Cnnsus.  At  lut,  when  he 
was  conducted  into  the  presence,  he  found  the 
king  set  off  with  whatever  can  be  imagined 
curious  and  valuable,  either  in  beauty  of  co- 
lours, elegance  of  golden  ornaments,  or  splen- 
dour of  jewels:  in  order  that  the  grandeur  and 
variety  of  the  scene  might  be  as  striking  as 
possible.  Solon,  standing  over  against  the 
throne,  was  not  at  all  surprised,  nor  did  he 
pay  those  compliments  that  were  expected;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  plain  to  all  persons  of  dis- 
cernment that  he  despised  such  vain  ostenta- 
tion and  littleness  of  pride.  Croesus  then  order- 
ed his  treasures  to  be  opened,  and  his  magnifi- 
cent apartments  and  furniture  to  be  shewn  him; 
but  this  was  quite  a  needless  trouble;  for  Solon 
in  one  view  of  the  king  was  able  to  read  his 
character.  When  he  had  seen  all,  and  was  con- 
ducted back,  Croesus  asked  him,  Ifht  had  ever 
beheld  a  happier  man  than  Jie  7  Solon  answer^ 
•a,  He  had,  and  that  thepereon  was  on^  Teh 
lu8,  a  plain  but  worthy  citizen  qf  AthenSy 
who  l^  valuable  children  behind  him;  and 
who,  having  been  above  the  wcmt  qfpeeessa^ 
riee  all  his  l{fe,  died  gloriously  Jighting  Jbr 
Ms  country.  By  this  time  he  appeared  to  Croe^ 
sns  to  be  a  stranse  uncouth  kind  of  rustic,  who 
did  not  neasure  happiness  by  the  quantity  of 
gold  lod  silver^  but  could  prefer  the  life  and 


death  of  a  private  and  mean  person  to  Mt  Up^ 
dignity  and  power.  However,  he  asked  hns 
again,  Whether,  c^fter  Tellushe  knew  another^ 
happier  man  in  the  world?  Solon  answered, 
Yes,  CleoMs  and  Biton,  fhansd  /br  their  bro* 
therly  qff^etion,  and  dut^vl  behaviour  to 
their  mother}  Jbr  the  oxen  not  being  ready, 
they  put  themselves  in  the  harness,  and  drew 
their  mother  to  Juno^s  templ^,  w\o  was  ex- 
tremeiy  happy  in  having  such  sons,  and 
moved  fofrward  amidst  the  Nessmgs  qf  the 
people,  •ifter,  the  saer^fiee,  they  drank  a 
cheeij^  eupwiA  their  JHends,  and  thenlmd 
down  to  rest,  but  rose  nomore  Jbr  they  died 
in  the  night  without  sorrow  orpain^in  the 
midst  qf  so  muoh  glory.  WeUl  said  Croesus, 
now  highly  displeased,  and  do  you  not  then 
rank  us  in  the  number  qf  happy  men?  Solon, 
unwilling  either  to  flatter  him,  or  to  exasperate 
him  more,  replied.  King  qfLydia,  as  God  has 
given  the  Greeks  a  moderate  proportion  qf 
other  things,  so  likewise  he  has  Javoured 
them  with  a  democratic  spirit  and  a  liberal 
kind  qf  wisdom,  which  has  no  taste  for  the 
splendours  qf  royalty,  Mtreover,  the  vicissi- 
tudes qf  l\fe  Sij^ffhr  usnot  to  be  elatedby  orty 
present  goodfortune,  or  to  admire  that  felic- 
ity which  is  liable  to  change.  Futurity  car- 
ries Jbr  every  maink  many  various  and  uncer- 
tain events  in  its  bosom.  He,  therefore, 
whom  fieaven  blesses  with  success  to  the  laet^ 
is  in  our  estimation  the  happy  man.' But  the 
happiness  qfhim  who  stiU  lives,  and  has  the 
dangers  qfl\fe  to  encounter,  appears  to  us  no 
better  ^um  that  qfachampion  b^orethecomr 
bat  is  determined,  and  t/^ule  the  crown  is  un- 
certain. With  these  words,  Solon  departed, 
leaving  Croesus  chagrined,  but  not  instructed. 
At  uat  time  JEsop,  the  fabulist,  was  at  the 
court  of  Croesus,  who  had  sent  for  him,  aiid 
caressed  him  not  a  little.  He  was  concerned 
at  the  unkind  reception  Solon  met  with,  and 
thereupon  gave  lum  this  advice:  •A  man  should 
either  not  converse  with  kings  at  all,  or  say 
wfuU  is  agreeable  to  them.  To  which  Solon 
replied,  ^ay,  but  he  shotOd  either  not  do  it 
at  all,  or  say  what  is  useful  to  them. 
^  Though  Croesus  at  that  time  held  our  law- 
giver in  contempt;  yet  when  he  was  defeated 
in  his  wars  with  Cyrus;  when  his  city  was 
taken,  himself  made  prisoner,  and  laid  bound 
upon  the  pile  in  order  to  be  burned,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Cyrus  and  all  the  Penians,  he  cried 
out  as  loud  as  he  possibly  could,  <<Solon!  So- 
lon! Solon!*  Cyrus,  surprised  at  this,  sent  to 
inquire  of  him,  *<What  god  or  man  it  was 
whom  alone  he  thus  invoked  under  so  great  e 
calamity?"  Croesus  answered,  without  the 
least  disguise.  ''He  is  one  of  the  wise  men 
of  Greece,  whom  I  sent  for,  not  with  a  de- 
si^  to  hear  his  wisdom,  or  to  learn  what 
might  be  of  service  to  me,  bnt  that  he  might 
see  and  extend  the  reputation  of  that  gloxy,  the 
loss  of  which  I  find  a  much  greater  misfortune, 
than  the  possession  of  it  was  a  blessing.  M^ 
exalted  state  was  onl^  an  exterior  advantage, 
the  happiness  of  opmion;  bnt  the  reverse 
plunges  me  into  real  sufferings,  and  ends  in 
misery  irremediable.  This  was  foreseen  by 
that  great  man,  who,  forming  a  conjecture  of 
the  future  from  what  he  then  saw,  advised  me 
to  consider  the  end  oC  life,  and  not  to  rely  er 
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pKw  imoleBtiipQo  i  ocertaintiies.''  When  tUi 
wu  told  Cyraa,  who  wu  a  nwcli  wiaer  nan 
than  CnBaui.  finding  Solon's  maxim  oonfinned 
by  an  ezamiNe  before  him,  he  not  only  aet  Qn^ 
Boa  at  liberty,  but  honoured  bim  with  hia  pro- 
tection as  long  aa  he  liTed.  Thsa  Solon  had 
the  glory  of  aaTing  the  life  of  one  of  these  kings, 
and  of  instructing  the  other. 

Daring  his  absence,  the  Athenians  were 
much  divided  among  themsehes.  Lycorgos 
being  at  the  head  of  the  low  coontiy,*  Mega- 
cles  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  of  the  people  that 
lired  near  the  sea-coast,  and  Piaistratus  of  the 
mountaineers;  among  which  last  waa  a  multi- 
tude of  labouring  people,  whose  enmity  was 
chiefly  levelled  at  tne  rich.  Hence  it  was,  that 
tiiougii  the  city  did  observe  Solon's  laws,  yet  all 
expected  some  change,  and  were  desirous  of 
Another  establishment;  not  in  hopes  of  an  equal- 
ity, but  with  a  view  to  be  gainers  by  the  altera- 
tion, and  entirely  to  subdue  those  that  differed 
ftt>m  them. 

While  matters  stood  thus,  Solon  arrived  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  received  with  great  re- 
spect, and  still  held  in  veneration  by  all;  but 
by  reason  of  his  ^reat  age  he  had  neither  the 
strength  nor  spint  to  act  or  speak  in  public  as 
he  hi^  done.  He  therefore  applied  in  private 
to  the  heads  of  the  factions,  and  endeavoured 
to  appease  and  reconcile  them.  '  Pisirtratna 
seemed  to  give  him  greater  attention  than  the 
^5  for  I^ustretus  had  an  affable  and  engag- 

g  manner.  He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the 
^rjf  uid  even  to  his  enemies  he  behaved 
^ith  great  candour.  He  counterfeited  so  dez- 
^ronsly  the  good  quaUties  which  nature  had 
doued  him,  that  he  gained  more  credit  than 
the  real  ponessors  of  them,  and  stood  foremost 
in  the  public  esteem  in  point  of  moderation 
and  equity,  in  seal  for  the  present  government, 
and  aversion  to  all  that  endeavoured  at  a 
change.  With  those  arts  he  imposed  upon  the 
peopte:  but  Solon  soon  discovered  his  real 
character,  and  was  the  first  to  discern  his  in- 
Bidions  designs.  Yet  he  did  not  absolutely 
break  with  lum,  but  endeavoured  lo  soflen  him 
and  advise  him  better;  declaring  both  to  him 
and  othen,  that  if  ambition  could  bat  be  banish- 
ed from  hu  soul,  and  he  could  be  cured  of  his 
desire  of  absolute  power,  there  would  not  be  a 
man  better  disposed,  or  a  more  worthy  dtiMn 
in  Athens. 

About  this  time,  Thespis  began  to  change  the 
form  of  tragedy,  and  the  noveltv  of  the  thing 
attracted  many  spectators;  for  ttiia  was  before 
any  prize  was  proposed  for  those  thateicelled 
in  this  respect.  Solon,  who  was  alwayi  willing 
to  hear  and  to  learn,  and  in  his  old  age  more 
indlined  to  any  thing  that  might  divert  and  en- 
tertain, particularly  to  music  and  good  fellow- 
dup,  went  to  see  Thespis  hunself  ohiU^  as 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  poets  was.    When 

*  Theae  three  purtlcs  faito  Which  the  Atheiiisns  were 
divided,  riz.  the  Fcdici,  the  Parali,  and  Diaerii,  hsTe 
been  mentioned  in  this  116  beibre. 

t  By  the  poor,  wi  sre  not  to  ondentaad  fnch  as  Sik- 
^  alas,  tor  there  were  aone  such  ia  >  thcns.  "  hi  those 
dsp,"  says  Isocrates,  "  there  was  no  dtixen  that  died 
eiwaot,  or  begged  in  the  streets,  to  the  dishonoor  of 
ike  eonmnait^'  This  was  owing  to  the  laws  against 
* "  ess  and  pcodigality,  and  the  care  which  the  anO' 
•  took  that  erery  nan  should  hare  a  visible  liT»* 


the  play  was  done,  he  called  to  Thespis,  and 
asked  him,  ff  he  wom  not  ashamed  to  teU  §» 
many  lies  bfjbre  to  gnat  an  assembly  7  Thee* 
pis  answeredy  It  toas  no  great  matter,  \f  he 
spoke  or  acted  so  in  jest.  To  which  Solon 
replied,  striking  the  ground  violently  with  his 
staff,  4/  toe  encourage  such  jesting  as  this* 
we  jAoR  quickly  Jind  it  in  our  eontraets  ana 
agreements. 

Soon  a(Ver  this,  Pisistratus,  having  wounded 
himself  for  the  puroose,  drove  in  that  condition 
into  the  marketpplace,  and  endeavonred  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  people,  bv  telling  them* 
his  enemies  had  laid  in  wait  for  him,  and  treat 
ed  him  in  that  manner  on  account  of  hia  patn 
otism.  Upon  this,  the  multitude  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  indiff nation:  but  Solon  came  up, 
and  thus  accosted  him:  Son  qf  Hippocrates 
you  aet  Homer's  Ulysses  but  very  indifferent- 
ly j  for  he  uHnmded  himself  to  deceive  his  ene^ 
mies,  bttt  you  have  done  it  to  impose  upon 
your  eowUrymen,  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
rabble  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  him,  and 
a  general  assembly  of  the  people  being  sum- 
moned, Ariston  made  a  motion,  that  a  body- 
guard of  fifhr  clubmen  should  be  assigned  him. 
Solon  stood  up  and  opposed  it  with  many 
arguments,  of  the  same  kmd  with  those  he  has 
left  us  in  his  poems: 

Yon  bang  with  raptore  on  hhakoney'd  tongue* 

And  sgain, 

Your  art,  to  pnblie  iniercsi  ef«r  blind, 
Tour  fi>x-like  art  still  centres  in  yourdt 

But  when  he  saw  the  poor  behave  In  a  riotous 
manner,  and  deteimined  to  gxatifV  Piaistratus 
at  any  rate,  whQe  the  rich  out  of  iear  declined 
the  opposition,  he  ntirad  with  this  declaration, 
that  he  had  shewn  more  wisdom  than  the  for- 
mer, in  discerning  what  method  ahould  have 
b^n  taken)  and  more  courage  than  the  latter, 
who  did  not  want  understanding,  but  spirit  to 
oppose  the  estabUsfament  of  a  tyrant.  The 
people  having  made  the  decree,  did  not  cu- 
rioiuly  mquire  into  the  number  of  guards  which 
Pisistratus  employed,  but  visiblv  connived  at 
his  keeping  as  many  as  he  pleased,  till  he  seized 
the  citadel.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  city 
m  great  oonfosioii,  Megacles.  witn  the  rest  of 
the  AlenuBonida,  immediately  took  to  flight. 
But  Solon,  though  he  was  now  ver]r  old,  and 
had  none  to  second  him,  appeared  in  public, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  citizens,  some- 
times npbiaidinff  them  with  their  past  indiscre- 
tion ana  oowaidice,  sometimes  ezhorting  and 
encouraging  them  to  stand  up  for  their  libertv 
Then  it  waa  that  he  spoke  those  memorable 
words:  It  wotdd  hone  hewi  easier /or  tfiem 
to  repress  the  advances  qf  tyranny,  and  pre- 
vent its  estabUOIsnent:  but  note  it  wtsestab- 
U^d  and  grown  to  somfi  height,  it  would  be 
moregtorimistodemoU^it.  However,  find- 
ing that  their  feais  prevented  their  attention  to 
what  he  said,  he  returned  to  his  own  house, 
and  placed  his  weapons  at  the  street  door,  with 
these  words;  I  have  done  att  in  my  power  to 
d^fbnd  my  country  and  its  laws.  This  was 
his  last  public  effort.  Though  some  exhorted 
him  to  fly,  he  took  no  notice  of  their  adviee, 
but  was  composed  enough  to  make  verses,  if 
i  winch  be  thus  reproaches  the  Athenians  ■ 
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If  ter  «r  iblly  has  joiar  rights  betrajM, 
Ltt  not  (he  6iult  on  rigfateouf  HeaTen  be  laid* 
Too  gkrv  them  guards ;  70U  raiied  your  tyrants  hi^h 
T'  impos*  the  hcary  yoke  that  draws  the  hearing  sigh. 

Many  of  his  friends,  alarmed  at  this,  told 
him  the  tyrant  would  certainly  put  him  to  death 
for  it,  and  asked  him,  what  he  trusted  to,  that 
he  went  such  imprudent  lengths:  he  answered. 
To  old  age.  Howevfer,  when  Pisistratus  had 
Ailly  establiahed  himself,  he  iiade  his  court  to 
Solon,  and  treated  him  with  so  much  kindness 
•ad  respect,  that  Solon  became,  as  it  were,  his 
eounseUor,  and  gave  sanction  to  many  of  his 
proceedings.  He  obseryed  the  greatest  part 
of  Solon's  laws,  shewing  himself  the  ezuoiple, 
and  obliging  his  friends  to  follow  it.  Thus, 
when  he  was  accused  of  murder  before  the 
court  of  areopagiu,  he  appeared  in  a  modest 
manner  to  make  his  defence;  but  his  accuser 
dropped  the  impeachment.  He  likewise  added 
other  laws,  one  of  which  was,  that  pertona 
maimed  in  the  tDors  should  be  maintained  at 
ffte  public  charge.  Yet  this,  Heraclides  tells 
us,  was  in  pursuance  of  Solon's  phm,  who  had 
decree^  the  same  in  the  case  of  Thersippus. 
But  according  to  Theophrastus,  Pisistratus,  not 
Solon,  made  the  law  against  idleness,  which 
produced  at  once  greater  industxy  in  the  coun- 
try, and  tranquillity  in  the  city. 

Solon,  moreover,  attempted,  in  verse,  a  large 
description,  or  rather  fabulous  account  of  the 
Atlantic  Island,*  which  he  had  learned  from 
the  wise  men  of  Sais,  and  which  particularly 
concerned  the  Athenians;  but  by  reason  of  his 
ig«,  not  want  of  leisure,  (as  Phito  would  have 
i^)  he  was  apprehensive  the  work  would  be 


too  much  for  him,  and  therefore  did  Mil  gi 

through  with  it.    These  verses  are  a  ]»oof  that 

business  was  not  the  hindrance: 
J  grow  in  karning  as  I  grow  in  yean. 

And  again. 
Wine,  wit,  and  hcautT  still  their  chmnnsbetlow. 
Light  all  the  shades  oflife,  and  cheer  us  as  wt  go. 

Plato,  ambitious  to  cultivate  and  adorn  the 
subject  of  the  Atlantic  Island,  as  a  delightful 
spot  in  some  fair  field  unoccupied,  to  which 
also  he  had  some  chum  by  his  being  related  to 
Solon,*  laid  out  magnificent  courts  and  en- 
closures, and  erected  a  grand  entrance  to  it, 
such  as  no  other  story,  fable,  or  poem  ever  had. 
But  as  he  began  it  late,  he  ended  his  life  be- 
fore the  work  I  so  that  the  more  the  reader  is 
delighted  with  the  part  that  is  written,  the 
more  regret  he  has  to  find  it  unfinished.  As 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  Athens  is 
the  only  one  that  has  not  the  last  hand  put  to  it, 
so  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  amongst  his  many  ex- 
cellent works,  has  lefl  nothing  imperfect  but 
the  Atlantic  Island. 

Heraclides  Ponticus  relates  that  Solon  lived 
a  considerable  time  after  Pisistratus  usurped 
the  government;  but  according  to  Phanias  the 
Ephesian,  not  quite  two  yean.  For  Pisistratus 
ran  his  tyranny  in  the  archonship  of  Comias, 
1  Phanids  tells  us,  Solon  died  in  the  archon- 
ship of  Hegestratus,  the  immediate  su^^easor 
to  Comias.  The  story  of  his  ashesf  being 
scattered  about  the  isle  of  Salamis,  appears 
absurd  and  fabulous;  and  yet  it  is  related  by 
several  aathors  of  credit,  and  by  Aristotle  it 
particular. 


PUBLICOLA. 


Such  is  the  character  of  Solon;  and  tliere- 
fore  veith  him  we  virill  compare  Publicola,  so 
called  by  ^e  Roman  people,  m  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  merit;  for  his  paternal  name  was 
Valerius.  He  was  descended  from  that  an- 
cient Vkleriusjt  who  was  the  principal  author 
of  the  union  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Sabines.  For  he  it  was  that  most  effectually 
persuaded  the  two  kings  to  come  to  a  con- 
ference, and  to  settle  their  differences.  From 
this  man  our  Valerius  deriving  his  extraction, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
riches,!  even  while  Rome  was  yet  under  kingly 
government.  His  eloquence  he  employed 
with  great  propriety  and  spirit  in  defence  of 
justice,  and  his  riches  in  reUeving  the  neces- 


mg  head  agamst  their  victorioui  army^  overthrew 
them  in  several  engagements,  and  eonmed  them  to 
their  own  iibttd. 

t  The  first  of  his  ftmily,  who  settled  at  Rome,  was 
Valerias  Volesns,  a  Sabue;  or,  as  Featus  ana  the 
fdita  CapitoUniaJl  him,  Velusiu. 

X  Flatareh.  by  this,  would  insinuate,  that  arbitrary 
power  is  no  friend  to  eloquence.  And  undoubtedly  the 
wantof  liber^  does  depress  the  spirit,  and  restrain  the 
Ibrce  of  genius  t  whereas,  in  republics  asd  limited  mon- 
arehies.  full  scope  is  given,  as  well  as  aany  oecasiooi 
aflorded,  to  the  richest  vein  of  oratory. 


sltouB.  Hence  it  was  natural  to  conclude,  thnt 
if  the  government  should  become  republican,} 
his  station  in  it  would  soon  be  one  of  the  most 
eminent. 

When  Tarquin  the  proud,  who  had  made 
his  way  to  the  throne  by  the  vioUtion  of  all 
rights,!  divine  and  human,  and  then  exercised 
his  power  as  he  acquired  it,  when,  like  an  op- 
pressor and  a  tyrant,  he  became  odious  and 
insupportable  to  the  people;  they  took  occa- 
sion to  revolt,  from  the  unhappy  fate  of  Lu- 
cretia,  who  killed  herself  on  account  of  the 
rape  committed  upon  her  by  the  son  of  Tar- 
quin.||    LfUcius  Brutus,  meditating  a  change  of 

*  Plato's  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  brother  of 
Solon. 

t  It  is  said  bv  Diovenes  LaertinS|  that  this  was  dooe 
b^  his  own  order.  In  thus  disposmg  of  his  remains, 
either  Solon  himself,  or  thoee  who  wrote  his  history, 
imitated  the  story  of  Lycurgus,  who  left  an  express 
order  that  his  ashes  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

X  Oovemments,  as  well  as  other  -things,  pushed  to 
excessive  lengths,  often  change  to  the  contrary  cs 
treme. 

§  He  made  use  of  the  body  of  his  &thcr-in-law,  Sen. 
vius  TuUitts,  whom  he  had  murdered,  as  a  step  to  the 
throM. 

]|  Livy  tells  us,  that  she  desired  her  ikther  and  hs»> 
band  to  meet  her  at  her  own  house.  With  her  ftihsr 
Lucretius  came  Publius  Valerius,  afir'^iards  TvM 
sola,  and  with  her  husband  Lucius      111     "" 
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,  applied  to  Valeriiu  fixit,  and  with 
I  powerful  BiMiBtaiice  expelled  the  king  and 
kiM  family.  Indeed,  while  the  P^ple  aeemed 
inclined  to  give  one  penon  the  cnier  command, 
and  to  let  np  a  general  inatead  of  a  king,  Yale- 
rioiu  acqdieaced,  and  willingly  jislded  the  Srat 
ilace  to  Bratus,  under  whoee  aiupicea  the  re- 
public commenced.  But  when  it  appeared  that 
tliey  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  gov- 
emed  by  a  pingle  perM>n,  when  they  aeemed 
more  ready  to  obef  a  divided  authority,  and 
indeed  proposed  and  demanded  to  have  two 
conmils  at  the  head  of  the  atate,  then  he  offered 
himaelf  as  a  candidate  for  that  high  office,  to- 
gether with  Brutus,  but  lost  his  election.  For, 
eontraiT  to  Brutua's  desire,  Tarquinius  Colla- 
tinus,  tb»  husband  of  Lucretia,  was  appointed 
hia  colleague.  Not  that  he  was  a  more  worthy 
or  able  man  than  Valerius;  but  those  that  had 
the  chief  interest  in  the  state,  apprehensiTe  of 
the  return  of  the  Tarquins,  who  mad«  great 
efforts  without,  and  endeayoured  to  soften  tiie 
resentment  of  the  citisens  within,  were  desirous 
to  be  commanded  by  the  most  implacabte  ene- 
my of  that  house. 

'Valerius,  taking  it  ill  that  it  shoukl  be  sup- 
posed he  would  not  do  his  utmost  for  his 
country,  because  he  had  receiTed  no  particular 
Injury  from  the  tyrants,  withdrew  from  the 
senate,  forebore  to  attend  theybrum,  and  would 
not  intermeddle  in  the  least  with  public  aflhirs. 
So  that  many  began  to  express  their  fear  and 
eoncem,  lest  through  resentment  he  should 
join  the  late  royal  family,  and  overturn  the 
commonwealth,  which,  aa  yet,  was  but  totter- 
ing. Brutus  was  not  without  his  suspicions  of 
some  others,  and  therefore  determined  to  bring 
the  senators  to  their  oath  on  a  solemn  day  of 
aacrifice,  which  he  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
On  this  occasion,  Yaleriua  went  with  great  alac- 
rity into  the  .^wtim,  and  was  the  first  to  make 
oath  that  he  would  never  give  up  the  least  point, 
or  hearken  to  any  terms  of  agreement  vrith 
Tarquin,  but  would  defend  the  Roman  liberty 
with  his  swoid ;  which  atforded  great  satisfac* 
tion  to  the  senate,  and  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  consuls.*    His  actiona  aoon  confirmed 

•ad  flMny  other  Romaai  of  dictiiietioa.  To  thorn  die 
diKkwd  in  few  word*  the  wholo  matter,  declared  her 
Am  rcfolnUon  not  to  outliTe  the  lots  or  her  hoconr, 
ttd  eoiynred  them  not  to  let  the  crime  of  Sextos  Tar- 
quolof  go  nopaabhed.  Then  the  herohie,  notwitb- 
i(a&dinr  their  cndeavoon  to  dimaade  her  tnm  it, 
phnwed  a  dagger  hi  her  breast  While  the  rest  were 
Blled  with  cnef  and  eonstcraation.  Bratus,  who,  till 
that  time,  ted  feigned  himself  an  idiot,  to  prerent  his 
being  obnoxions  to  the  tyrant,  took  tiie  bloody  pon- 
iud.  and  shewni^  it  to  the  assembly,  said,  « I  swear 
Iv  this  blood,  which  was  once  so  mre,  and  which  no- 
thing bat  the  detestable  villaay  of  Tarquin  could  hare 
soDnted,  that  I  will  pursue  L.  Tarquinius  the  proud, 
his  wicked  wife,  and  their  children,  with  Are  and 
•word ;  nor  will  ever  suffer  any  of  that  femily,  or  any 
ether  whatsoever,  to  reign  at  Rome.  Te  gods!  I  call 
you  to  witness  this  my  oath."  At  theee  words,  he 
presented  the  dagger  to  CoOaCinus,  Lucretius,  Yale- 
rios,  and  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and  engaged  them 
la  take  tho  same  oath.  *^ 

■  Thus  ended  the  regal  state  of  Rone,  iHfi  years,  ae- 
asrdiiy  to  the  tommoa  computation,  alter  the  building 
sCihe  city.  But  Sir  Isaac  Newton  justly  obsenres,  that 
Ak  can  scarce  be  rcc(»ciled  to  the  course  of  nature,  fi>r 
«c  meet  with  no  instance  in  all  history,  since  chronolo- 
gy was  certain,  whciein  seren  kings,  most  of  whom 


the  ainceritir  of  hia  oath.  For  ambassadon 
came  from  Tarquin  with  lettera  calculated  lo 
gain  the  people,  and  instructions  to  treat  with 
them  in  auch  a  manner  as  might  be  most  likely 
to  corrupt  them;  as  the^r  were  to  toll  them  ftom 
the  king  that  he  had  bid  adieu  to  hia  high  no« 
tiona,  and  was  willing  to  listen  to  very  moderate 
conditiona.  Though  the  consuls  were  of  opin  • 
ion,*  that  they  ahotild  be  admitted  *  to  confer 
with  the  people,  Valerius  would  not  suffer  ity 
but  opposed  it  strongly,  insisting  that  no  pre- 
text for  innoration  al^uld  be  given  the  needy 
multitude,  who  might  consider  war  as  a  greater 
grievance  than  tyranny  itself. 

After  this,  ambassadoia  came  to  declare  that 
he  wonU  give  up  aU  thoaghta  of  the  kingdom, 
and  la^  down  his  arms,  if  they  would  but  send 
him  his  treasures  and  other  effects,  that  his 
family  and  frienda  might  not  want  a  subsistence 
in  tMir  exile.  Many  persons  inclined  to  in- 
dulge him  in  this,  and  Collatinus  in  particular 
agreed  to  it;  but  Brutus,*  a  man  of  great  spirit 
and  quick  resentment,  ran  into  the/omn,  and 
called  his  colleague  traitor  for  being  disposed 
to  nant  the  enemy  meana  to  carry  on  the  war. 
and  recover  the  crown,  when  indeed  it  would 
be  too  much  to  grant  tnem  bread  in  the  place 
where  they  might  retire  to.  The  citixens  being 
assembled  on  that  occasion,  Caius  Minutius.  a 
private  man,  was  the  first  who  delivered  his 
sentiments  to  them,  adviaing  Brutus,  and  ex- 
horting the  Romans,  to  tue  care  that  the 
treasures  should  fight  for  them  against  the  ty 
rants,  nther  than  for  the  tyranta  against  them. 
The  Romans,  however,  were  of  opinion,  that 
while  they  obtained  that  liberty  for  which  thev 
began  the  war,  they  should  not  reject  the  of« 
fered  peace  for  the  sake  of  the  treasures^  but 
cast  them  out  together  with  the  tyrants. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tarquinius  made  but  small 
account  of  his  effects;  but  the  demand  of  them 
furniahed  a  pretence  for  sounding  the  People, 
and  for  preparing  a  scene  of  treachery.  This 
was  carried  on  by  the  ambassadors,  under  pre- 
tence of  takinff  care  of  the  effects,  part  of 
which  they  said  they  were  to  sell,  part  to  col- 
lect, and  the  rest  to  send  away.  Thus  they 
gained  time  to  corrupt  two  of  the  best  families 
m  Rome,  that  of  the  AquiUi,  in  which  were 
three  senators,  and  Uie  VitelUi,  among  whom 

re  two.  All  these,  by  the  mothers  side, 
were  nephews  to  Collatinus  the  consul.  The 
Vitellii  were  likewise  allied  to  Brutus ;  for 
the«r  sister  waa  his  wife,  and  he  had  several 
children  by  her;!  two  of  whom,  just  arrived  at 

were  ilaiii,  reigned  so  kng  a  time  in  eontinual  suc- 
cession. Byoootiacting,thereibre,  the  reigns  of  these 
kings,  and  those  of  the  kings  of  Alba,  he  places  the 
buiUuig  of  Rome,not  ui  the  seventh,  but  In  the  thirty 
dghthOIymptad. 

*  Dionydus  of  Halicamassus,  on  the  contrary,  savi^ 
the  a&ir  was  debated  in  the  senate  with  great  aaoda 
ration ;  and  when  it  could  not  be  settled  there,  wheth 
ar  they  should  prefer  honour  or  proAt,  it  was  referred 
to  the  people,  who.  to  their  immortal  praise,  carried 
it,  by  a  majority  oi  one  rote  for  honour. 

f  Dionysius  and  Liry  make  mention  of  no  more  than 
two;  but  Plutarch  agrees  with  those  who  my  thai 
Qrutns  had  more,  and  that  Marcus  Brutus,  who  killed 
Ciesar,  was  descended  from  one  of  them.  Cicero  is 
among  those  tltat  hold  the  latter  oplnioo ;  or  else  tw 
pretended  to  be  so.  to  make  the  cause  and  penon  «* 
Brutus  more  popular. 
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yean  of  maturity,  and  being  of  their  kiadred 
and  acquaintance,  the  Vitellii  drew  in,  and 
persuaded  to  engage  in  the  conspiracy,  innnu- 
ating,  that  by  this  means  they  might  marry  into 
the  family  of  the  Tarquins,  sharo  in  their  royal 
prospects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  set  free 
irom  the  yoke  of  a  stupid  and  cruel  father. 
For,  his  inflexibility  in  punishing  criminals, 
thoT  called  cruelty  3  and  the  stupidity  which 
he  had  used  a  long  time  as  a  cloak  to  shelter 
him  from  the  bloody  designs  of  the  tyrants 
had  procured  him  the  name  of  Brutus,*  which 
he  refused  not  to  be  known  by  afterwards. 

The  youths  thus  engaged,  were  brought  to 
confer  with  the  Aquilii;  and  all  agreed  to  lake 
a  great  and  horrible  oath,  by  drinking  together 
of  the  blood,!  and  tasting  tlie  entrails  of  a  man 
sacrificed  for  that  purpose.  This  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  house  of  the  Aqoilii : 
and  the  room  chosen  for  it,  (as  it  was  natural 
to  suppose)  was  dark  and  retired.  But  a  skve, 
namea  Vindicius,  lurked  there  nndiscorered ; 
not  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  that  room 
by  design;  nor  had  he  any  suspicion  of  what 
was  going  to  be  transacted:  but  happening  to 
be  there,  and  perceiving  with  what  haste  and 
concern  they  entered,  he  stopped  short  for  fear 
of  being  seen,  and  hid  himself  behind  a  chest; 
vet  so  that  he  could  see  what  was  done,  and 
hear  what  was  resolved  upon.  They  came  to  a 
resolution  to  kill  the  consuls;  and  having  writ- 
ten letters  to  signify  as  much  to  Tarquin,  they 
gave  them  to  the  ambassadors,  who  then  were 
guests  to  the  Aquilii,  and  present  at  the  con- 
spiracy. 

When  the  affair  was  over,  they  withdrew, 
and  Vindicius,  stealing  from  his  lurking  hole, 
was  not  determined  what  to  do,  but  disturbed 
with  doubts.  He  thought  it  shocking,  as  in- 
deed  it  was,  to  accuse  the  sons  of  ^e  most 
horrid  crimes  to  their  father  Brutus,  or  the 
nephews  to  their  uncie  Collatinus>  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  presently  that  any  private 
Roman  was  fit  to  be  trusted  with  so  important 
a  secret.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  so  much 
tormented  with  the  knowledge  of  such  an 
abominable  treason,  that  he  could  do  any  thing 
rather  than  conceal  it.  At  length,  induced  by 
the  public  spirit  and  humanity  of  Valerius,  he 
bethought  himself  of  applying  to  him,  a  man 
easy  of  access,  and  wilUng  to  be  consulted  by 
the  necessitous,  whose  bouse  was  always  open, 
and  who  never  refused  to  hear  the  petitions 
even  of  the  meanest  of  the  people. 

Accordingly,  Vindicius  coming,  and  discov- 
ering to  him  the  whole,  in  the  presence  of  his 
orother  Marcus  and  his  wife;  Valerius,  aston- 
ished and  terrified  at  the  plot,  would  not  let 
the  man  gOy  but  ahut  him  up  in  the  room,  and 
led  his  wife  to  watch  the  door.  Then  he  or- 
dered his  brother  to  surround  the  late  king's 
palace,  to  seize  the  letters,  if  possible,  and  to 
secure  the  servants;  while  himself,  with  many 
clients  and  friends  whom  he  always  had  about 
him,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants,  went 
to  the  house  of  the  Aquilil  As  they  were 
gone  out,  and  no  one  expected  him,  he  forced 

^  Tarquin  had  nut  the  &thcr  and  brother  of  Bnitos 
Co  death.  * 

t  They  thoof  ht  »ach  a  horrible  ncrifiee  would  oblige 
every  member  of  the  eonspiracy  to  inviolable  secrecy. 
'^lUline  put  the  same  m  practice  aftenrarda. 


Open  the  doon,and  found  the  lettovs  ia  the 
ambassadors'  room.  Whilst  he  was  thus  em' 
ployed,  the  Aquilii  ran  home  in  great  ha^ 
and  engaged  with  him  at  the  door,  endeavour* 
ing  to  force  the  letters  from  him.  But  Valerius 
and  his  party  repelled  their  attack,  and  twist- 
ing their  gowns  about  their  necks,  after  muck 
struggling  on  both  sides,  dragged  them  vrith 
great  difficulty  through  the  streets  into  the 
Jbrum.  Marcus  Vaferius  had  the  same  suc- 
cess at  the  royal  palace,  where  he  seized  other 
letters,  ready  to  be  ccmveyed  away  among  the 
goods,  laid  hands  on  what  servants  of  the  king's 
he  could  find,  and  had  them  also-into  thejbrum. 

When  the  consols  had  put  a  stop  to  the  tu- 
mult, Vindicius  was  produced  by  order  of  Val- 
erius; and  the  accusation  being  lodged,  the 
letters  were  read,  which  the  tnutors  had  not 
the  assurance  to  contradict.  A  melancholy 
stillness  reigned  among  the  rest ;  but  a  few, 
willing  to  favour  Brutus,  mentioned  banish- 
ment The  tears  of  Collatinus,  and  the  silence 
of  Valerius,  gave  some  hopes  of  mercy.  But 
Brutus  called  upon  each  of  his  sons  by  namej 
and  said.  You,  THttu,  and  fou  VaUriuB,* 
why  do  you  not  make  your  d^fhnct  agmnat 
the  eharget  After  they  had  been  thus  que»> 
tioned  three  several  times,  and  made  no  an* 
swer,  he  turned  to  the  Itetory,  and  said,  FoufV 
ia  the  part  that  remam$»  The  Uctore  imm^ 
diately  laid  hold  on  the  youths,  stripped  then 
of  their  garments,  and,  having  tied  their  hands 
behind  them,  flogged  them  severely  with  their 
rods.  And  though  others  turned  their  eyes 
aside,  unable  to  endure  the  spectacle,  yet  it  is 
said  that  Brutus  neither  looked  anodier  vray, 
nor  suffered  pity  in  the  least  to  smooth  his  stera 
and  angJU  countenance  ;t  regarding  his  sons  at 
they  sufllered  with  a  threatening  aspect,  till 
they  were  extended  on  the  ground,  and  their 
heads  cut  off  with  the  axe.  Then  he  departed, 
leaving  the  rest  to  his  colleague.  This  was  ar. 
action  which  it  is  not  easy  to  praise  or  con- 
demn with  propriety.  For  either  the  excess 
of  virtue  raised  his  soul  above  the  influence  of 
the  passions,  or  else  the  excess  of  resentment 
depresse .'  it  into  insensibility.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  was  natural,  or  suitable  to  the 
human  faculties,  but  was  either  divine  or  brut- 
al. It  is  the  more  equitable,  however,  that  our 
judgment  should  give  its  sanction  to  the  glory 
of  this  great  man,  than  that  our  wea^ess 
should  incline  us  to  doubt  of  his  virtue.  Fo. 
the  Romans  do  not  look  upon  it  as  so  glorious 
a  work,  for  Romulus  to  have  built  the  city,  as 
for  Brutus  to  have  founded  and  established  the 
conunonwealth. 

After  Brutus  had  left  the  tribunal,  the 
thought  of  what  was  done  involved  the  rest  im 
astonishment,  horror  and  silence  But  the 
easiness  and  forbearance  of  Collatinus  gave 
fresh  spirits  to  the  Aquilii,  they  begged  time 
to  make  their  defence,  and  desired  that  their 

*  The  name  of  Brutns's  ncoad  son  was  not  Valerim. 
but  Tiberiiu. 

t  Livv  gives  a  different  account  of  Brutus's  behav 
iour.  (luum  inter  omne  tempu$  foter,  vuUtugiie  d  oa 
ejus,  ipectaatlo  etset,  enUnente  arUmo  patrio  irUrr 
puUiem  ftetUB  miniderium.  There  could  notbe  a  more 
Btrikiug  spectacle  than  the  counfenance  of  Brutus,  for 
anger  sat  mixed  with  dignity,  and  he  could  not  com 
ceal  the  (kther,  though  be  supported  the  magistr^a 
Liv.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
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4ftf«  TiB^ius  miffht  be  restored  to  them,  and 
■ot  remain  with  their  accuaerB.  The  consul 
waa  inclined  to  grant  their  request,  and  there- 
upon to  dismiss  the  assembly }  but  Valerius 
would  neither  suffer  the  slave  to  be  taken  from 
among  the  crowd,  nor  the  people  to  dismiss 
the  traitors  and  withdraw.  At  last  he  seised 
the  criminals  himself,  and  called  for  Brutus, 
exclaiming  that  Collatinus  acted  most  unwor^ 
thily,  in  laying  his  colleague  under  the  hard 
necessity  of  putting  his  own  sons  to  death,  and 
then  inclining  to  gratify  the  women  by  releas- 
ing the  betrayers  and  enemies  of  their  country. 
CoUatinns,  upon  this,  losing  all  patience,  com- 
manded Viiidicius  to  be  taken  away;  the  lie- 
tors  made  way  through  the  crowd,  seized  the 
man,  and  came  to  blows  with  such  as  endeav- 
oured to  rescue  him.  The  friends  of  Vale- 
rius stood  upon  their  defence,  and  the  people 
cried  out  for  Brutus,  Brutus  retunied;  and  si- 
lence being  madb,  he  said.  It  umu  et¥HighJor 
him  to  give  judgment  upon  hia  own  forw ;  a« 
Jbr  the  resty  he  ^ft  them  to  the  eentenu  qf 
the  people  J  who  were  nowjiree}  and  antf  one 
that  chose  it  might  plead  biifore  them.  They 
did  not,  however,  wait  for  pleadings,  but  im- 
put  it  to  the  vote,  with  one  voice 
1  them  to  die;  and  the  traitora  were 
Collatinus,  it  seems,  was  somewhat 
suspected  before,  on  account  of  his  near  rela- 
tibn  to  the  royal  family  f^  and  one  of  his  names 
was  obnoxious  to  the  people,  for  the^  abhorred 
the  very  name  of  Tarquin:  but  on  this  occasion 
he  had  provoked  them  beyond  expreeaion;  and 
therefore  he  voluntarily  reaignea  the  consul- 
ship, and  retired  from  the  city.  A  new  elec- 
tion consequently  was  held,  and  Valerias  de- 
clarod  consul  with  great  honour,  as  a  proper 
mark  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotic  seal.  As  he 
was  of  opinion  that  Vindicius  shoukl  have  his 
share  of  the  reward^  he  procured  a'decree  of 
the  people  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should 
be  given  him,  which  was  never  conferred  on  a 
slave  before,  and  that  he  should  be  enrolled  m 
what  tribe  he  pleased,  and  give  his  suffrage 
with  it.  As  for  other  freedmen,  Appius,  want- 
ing to  ma^LO  himself  popular,  procured  them  a 
light  of  voting,  long  after.  The  act  of  en- 
ftanchiaing  a  slave  is  to  this  day  called  Ft?ir 
dktOy  (we  are  told)  from  this  Vindioius. 

The  next  step  tJhat  was  taken,  was  to  give 
op  the  goods  of  the  Tarquins  to  be  plundered; 
and  thcar  palace  and  other  houses  wera  levelled 
with  the  ground.  The  pleasantest  part  of 
^  Comantf  JIfartiitt  had  been  in  their  posses- 
aoo,  and  this  was  now  consecrated  to  the  god 
Mar8.t  It  happened  to  be  the  time  of  harvest, 
and  the  sheaves  then  lav  upon  the  ground;  but 
■8  it  vras  consecrated,  they  thought  it  not  kw- 
fol  to  thresh  the  com,  or  to  make  use  of  it; 
a  great  number  of  hands,  therefore,  took  it  up 
in  baskets,  and  threw  it  into  the  river.  The 
traes  were  also  cut  down  and  thrown  in  after 
it,  and  the  ground  left  entirely  without  fruit  or 


tFlotaineh  fhould  hare  aid  re-eonieerated.  For 
it  WW  devoted  to  that  god  in  the  tim«  of  Romnlias,  m 
apfttuv  firoa  Ub  laws.  Bat  th«  Tarquinf  had  Mcri« 
lc|p<»a»l7  «^iT«rted  it  to  their  own  um. 


product,  foi  the  service  of  the  sod.*  A  great 
ouantity  of  diflerent  sorts  of  thmgs  being  thus 
thrown  in  together,  Uiey  were  not  carried  fsi 
by  the  current,  but  only  to  the  shallows  where 
the  first  heaps  had  stopped.  Finding  no  far- 
ther passage,  every  thins  settled  there,  and  Uie 
whole  was  bound  still  faster  by  the  river;  for 
that  washed  down  to  it  a  deal  of  mud,  which 
not  only  added  to  the  mass,  but  served  as  a 
cement  to  it;  and  the  current,  far  from  dissolv- 
ing it,  by  ite  gentle  pressure  gave  it  the  greats 
er  firmness.  The  bulk  and  solidity  of  this  mass 
received  continual  additions,  most  of  what  wdS 
brought  down  by  the  Tiber  settling  there.  It 
was  now  an  island  sacred  to  religious  uses;) 
several  temples  and  porticos  have  been  built 
upon  it,  and  it  is  called  in  Latin,  Inter  duos 
pontes^  the  island  between  tht  two  tridgea. 
Some  say,  however,  that  this  did  not  happen  at 
the  dedication  of  Taitjuin's  field,  but  some  ages 
after,  when  Tarquinia,  a  vestal,  gave  another 
adjacent  field  to  Uie  public;  for  which  she  was 
honoured  with  great  privileges,  particularly  that 
of  giving  her  testimony  in  court,  which  ^as 
refused  to  all  other  women;  itey  likewise 
voted  her  liberty  to  marry,  but  she  did  not  ac 
cept  it.  This  is  the  account,  though  seemingl> 
fabulous,  which  some  give  of  the  matter. 

Tarquin  despairing  to  re-ascend  the  throne 
by  stratagem,  applied  to  the  Tuscans,  who 
gave  him  a  kind  reception,  and  prepared  to 
conduct  him  back  with  a  great  armament.  The 
consuls  led  the  Roman  forces  against  them; 
and  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  certain 
consecrated  parcels  of  ground,  the  one  called 
the  Aiaian  grove,  the  oUier  the  .£suvian  mea- 
dow. When  they  came  to  charge,  Aruns,  the 
son  of  Tarquin  and  Brutus  the  £U>man  consul,§ 
met  each  other,  not  by  accident,  but  design, 
animated  by  hatred  and  resentment,  the  one 
against  a  tyrant  and  enemy  of  his  country,  the 
other  to  revenge  his  banishment,  they  spurred 
their  horses  to  their  encounter.  Aa  they  en- 
gaged rather  with  fury  than  conduct,  they  laid 
themselves  open,  and  fell  by  each  other's  hand. 
The  battle,  whose  onset  was  so  dreadful,  had 
not  a  milder  conclusion;  the  carnage  was  pro- 
digious, and  equal  on  both  sides,  till  at  length 
the  armies  were  separated  by  a  storm. 

Valerius  was  in  great  perplexity,  as  he 
knew  not  which  side  had  the  victory,  and 
found  his  men  as  much  dismayed  at  the  sight 
of  their  own  dead,  as  animated  by  the  loss 
of  the  enemy.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the 
sUughter,  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished 
who  had  the  advantage  f  and  each  army  having 
a  near  view  of  their  own  loss,  and  only  guess- 
ing at  that  of  the  enemy,  were  indined  to  think 
themselves  vanquished,  rather  than  victdrious. 
When  night  came  on  (such  a  night  as  one 

•  A  field  so  kept,  was  very  properly  adapted  to  tlM 
serrice  of  the  god  of^war,  who  lays  waste  all  before  him. 

t  -LifV  says  it  was  secured  against  the  force  of  th« 
correntbyjcltees. 

}  The  FabrJcian  bridge  Joined  it  to  the  city  on  the 
side  of  the  capitol,  and  the  Cestiaa  bridge  on  the  sids 
of  the  JanicuUne  gate. 

^  Brutus  is  descrredly  reckoned  among  the  most 
illustrious  heroes.  He  restored  liberty  to  his  country, 
secured  it  with  the  blood  of  his  own  sons,  and  died  in 
defending  it  against  a  tyrant.  The  Romans  aflerwards 
erected  his  statue  in  the  capitol,  where  he  was  placed 
in  (he  midst  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  with  a  naked  swerd  ' 
in  his  hand. 
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m'l^t  Uu&gime  siier  to  bloodj  a  day,)  and  both 
eamiM  were  hasfaed  in  silence  and  repoae,  it 
it  Mild  that  the  grove  shook,  and  a  loud  voice 
proceeding  from  it  declared,  that  the  TuaeanM 
had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Romane. 
The  voice  was  undoubtedly  divine jf  for  im- 
mediately  upon  that  the  Homans  recovered 
Iheir  spirits,  and  the  field  rang  with  acclama- 
tions: while  the  Tuscans,  struck  with  ftar 
ind  confusion,  deserted  their  camp,  and  most 
of  them  dispersed.  As  for  thoee  that  remain- 
ed, who  were  not  quite  five  thousand,  the 
Romans  took  them  prisoners,  and  plundered 
the  camp.  When  the  dead  were  numbered, 
there  were  found  on  the  side  of  the  Tuscans 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred,  and  on  that 
of  the  Romans  as  many  excepting  one.  This 
battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  on  the  last 
of  February.  Valerius  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  and  was  the  first  consul  that  made 
his  enti7  in  a  cburiot  and  four.  The  occa- 
sion rendered  the  spectacle  glorious  and  ven- 
erable,  not  invidious,  and  (as  some  would  have 
it)  grievous  to  the  Romans)  for,  if  that  had 
been  the  case,  the  custom  would  not  have 
been  so  xealously  kept  up,  nor  would  the  am- 
bition to  attain  a  trinmi:^  have  lasted  so  many 
ages.  The  people  were  pleased,  too,  with  the 
honours  paid  by  Valerius  to  the  remains  of  his 
colleague,  his  burying  him  with  so  much  pomp, 
and  pronouncing  his  funeral  oration;  which 
last  nio  Romans  so  fftnerally  approved,  or 
rather  were  so  much  charmed  with,  that  after- 
wards all  the  great  and  illustrious  men  among 
them,  upon  their  decease,  had  their  encomium 
Tom  persons  of  distinction.f  This  funeral 
•ration  was  more  ancient  than  any  among  the 
Greeks;  unless  we  allow  what  Anazimenes, 
tiie  orator,  rehites,  that  Solon  was  the  author 
of  this  custom. 

But  that  which  oflfended  and  eiasperated  the 
people  was  this:  Brutus,  whom  they  consider- 
ed as  the  father  of  liberty,  would  not  rule 
alone,  but  took  to  himself  a  first  and  a  second 
colleague :  yet  this  man  (said  they)  grasps  the 
whole  authority  f  and  is  not  the  successor  to 
the  consulate  qf  Brutus,  to  tehich  he  has  no 
right,  but  to  the  tyranny  qf  Tarqmn.  To 
what  purpose  is  it  in  words  to  extol  Brutus, 
and  in  deeds  to  imitate  Tarqum,  while  he  has 
aU  the  rods  and  axes  carried  btfore  him 
alone,  and  sets  out  from  a  house  mare  state- 
ly than  the  royal ptUaee  which  he  demoHshed? 
It  is  true,  Valerius  did  live  in  a  house  too  lofty 
and  superb,  on  the  Velian  eminence,  which 
commanded  the  /brum  and  every  thine  that 
passed;  and  as  the  avenues  were  difficuU,  and 
the  ascent  steep,  when  he  came  down  fVom  it 
his  appearance  was  very  pompous,  and  resem- 
bled the  state  of  a  kinff  rather  than  that  of  a 
consul.  But  he  soon  shewed  of  what  conse- 
quence it  is  for  persons  in  high  stations  and 


^  It  was  laid  to  be  the  Toiee  of  the  god  Psn. 

t  Funeral  orationi  were  'aoi  in  lue  uuong  the 
Oreeke  till  the  battle  of  Marathonjwhich  was  nztecn 
yean  after  the  death  ofBrutni.  The  heroes  that  fell 
00  gloriouilv  there  did  indeed  well  deierre  rach  eulo- 
'uou ;  and  the  Grecians  never  granted  them  but  to 

lOse  that  were  slain  fighting  lor  their  country.  In 
Ihis^  respect  the  custom  of  the  Romans  was  more 


t 


Suitable;  for  thev  honoured  with  those  public  marks 
regard  sneh  is  had  served  theit  ooiwtry  in  any  ea- 


authori^  to  have  their  ears  open  to  trMh  wmt 
good  ailvice,  rather  than  flattery.  For  what 
his  fViends  informed  him,  that  most  people 
thought  be  was  taking  wrong  steps,  he  made 
no  dispute,  nor  expressed  any  rasontment,  but 
hastily  assembled  a  number  or  workmen  whilst 
it  was  yet  night,  who  demolished  his  honae  en- 
tirely; so  that  when  the  Romans  in  the  morn- 
ing assembled  to  look  upon  it,  they  admired 
and  adored  his  msffnanimity;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  were  troabled  to  eee  so  grajid  and  mag- 
nificent an  edifice  ruined  by  the  envy  of  the 
citizens,  as  they  would  have  lamented  the 
death  of  a  great  man  who  had  iallen  as  sod 
denly,  and  by  the  same  cause.  It  gave  them 
pain,  too,  to  see  the  consul,  who  had  now  no 
home,  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  another  man^ 
house.  Fot  Valerius  waa  entertained  by  his 
friends,  till  the  people  provided  a  pieco  of 
ground  for  him,  where  a  leas  stately  house  was 
built  in  the  place  where  the  temple  of  Victory 
now  stands.* 

Desirous  to  make  his  high  office,  as  well  as 
himself,  rather  agreeable  than  formidable  to 
the  people,  he  onlered  the  axes  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  rods,  and  that,  whenever  he 
went  to  the  great  assembly,  tne  rods  should 
be  avaled  in  respect  to  the  citizens,  as  if  the 
supreme  power  were  lodged  in  tMm.t  A 
custom  which  the  consuls  observe  to  this 
day.  The  people  were  not  aware,  that  by 
this  he  did  not  lessen  his  own  power  (as  they 
imagined,)  but  only  by  such  an  instance  or 
moderation  obviated  and  cut  off  all  occasion 
of  envy;  and  gained  as  much  authority  to  his 
person,  as  he  seemed  to  take  from  his  office; 
for  they  all  submitted  to  him  with  pleasnrey 
and  were  so  much  charmed  with  his  behavionr, 
that  they  gave  him  the  name  of  JPufr/ieota,  that 
is,  the  People's  respee^l  friend.  In  this 
both  his  former  names  were  lost;  and  this  we 
shall  make  use  of  in  the  sequel  of  his  life. 

Indeed,  it  was  no  more  than  his  due;  for  he 
permitted  all  to  sue  for  the  consttlship4  Vet, 
Defore  a  colleague  was  appointed  him,  as  he 
knew  not  what  might  happen,  and  was  appre- 
hensive of  some  opposition  from  jgnorance 
or  envy,  while  he  had  the  sole  iwwer  he 
made  use  of  it  to  establish  some  or  the  mo* 
useful  and  excellent  regulations.  In  the  fiM 
place,  he  filled  up  the  senate,  which  then  waa 
very  thin;  several  of  that  august  body  having 
been  put  to  death  by  Tarqnin  before,  and 
others  fallen  in  the  late  battle.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  up  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
pixty4bur.  In  the  next  place^  he  caused  cer- 
tain laws  to  be  enacted,  which  greatly  aug- 
mented the  power  of  the  people.  The  first 
gave  liberty  of  appeal  from  the  consuls  to  the 

*  Plutarch  has  it,  wftcrs  the  temjie  eaOU  Vicua 
Publicus  now  stemb.  He  had  found  in  the  hbtoriaaa 
viomvotm,  which  in  old  Latin  signifies  victory;  but  as 
he  did  not  understand  it,  he  suMitated  Viau  PMi- 
CMS,  whi«^  here  would  have  no  sense  aiall. 

f  The  axes  too  were  still  borne  before  the  consiUh 
when  Uiey  were  in  the  field. 

X  If  Publicola  gave  die  plebeians,  as  well  as  the 
patricians,  a  right  to  the  consulate,  that  right  did  ool 
then  take  place.  For  Lucius  Seztius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  arrived  at  thai  honour,  many  wcs  aftav 


the  time  of  which  Phitarch  speaks;  and  thu 
but  eleven  years;  for  in  the  twelfth,  which  was  ttic 
four  hundredth  year  of  Rome,  both  the  eossttb  wsae 
again  patricians.    Lkt,  vii.  cap.  1&. 
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oeople;  tlie  i^coiid  nwle  it  deatii  to  enter 
■poa  the  magistiacy,  without  the  people's  con- 
ieatj  the  thud  wu  greatly  in  UTour  of  the 
Qoor,  a%  by  exempting  them  from  taxes,*  it 

Sromoted  their  attention  to  manufactures. 
Wen  his  law  against  disobedience  to  the  con- 
sals,  was  not  less  popular  than  the  rest:  and, 
in  effijct,  it  AToured  the  commonality  rather 
than  the  greatj  for  the  fine  was  only  Uie  Talne 
«f  five  oxen  and  two  sheep.  The  value  of  a 
nts  ten  o&o2t,  of  an  ox,  a  hundredrf-  the 
s  as  ^et  not  making  much  use  of  moaey. 
)  their  wealth  consisted  in  abundance  or 

To  this  day  they  call  their  substance 

ptMiZia,  from  peeus]  cattle,  their  most  ancient 
eoins  haying  the  impression  of  an  ox,  a  sheep. 
or  a  hogj  and  their  sons  being  distioguishea 
with  tub  names  of  StaSt,  Bubulcif  CaprarHy 
and  Porett,  derived  from  the  names  of  such 


Though  these  laws  of  Publicola  were  popu- 
lar and  equitable;  yet,  amidst  this  moderation, 
the  punishment  he  appointed,  in  one  case,  was 
aevere.  For  he  made  it  lawful,  without  a 
fono  of  trial,  to  kill  any  man  that  should  at- 
tempt to  set  himself  up  for  king;  and  the  per- 
son that  took  away  his  life,  was  to  stand  ex- 
cused, if  he  could  make  proof  of  the  intended 
crime.  His  reason  for  such  a  law,  we  pre- 
sume, vas  this;  though  it  is  not  possible  that  be 
who  undertakes  so  great  an  enterprise  should 
escape  all  notice;  yet  it  is  veiy  probable  tiiat, 
thougji  suspected,  be  may  accomplish  his  de> 
signs  before  he  can  be  brought  to  answer  for 
it  in  a  judicial  way;  and  as  the  crime,  if  com- 
mitted, would  prevent  his  being  called  to  ao- 
eoont  for  it,  this  law  empowered  any  one  to 
punish  him  before  such  cognizance  was  taken. 

His  law  concerning  the  treasury  did  him 
honour.  It  was  necessary  that  money  should 
be  raised  for  the  war  from  the  estates  of  the 
eitixens,  but  he  determined  that  neithet  him- 
self tor  any  of  his  friends  should  have  the  dis- 
poeal  of  it;  nor  would  he  suffer  it  to  be  lodged 
m  any  private  house.  He,  therefore,  appoint- 
ed foe  temple  of  Saturn  to  be  the  treasury, 
which  they  still  make  use  of  for  that  purpose, 
and  impowered  the  people  to  choose  two 
young  men  as  qusutors  or  trecuurers^  The 
itst  were  Publius  Yeturins  and  Marcus  Minu- 
tios;  and  a  large  sum  was  collected;  for  a 
Jmndred  and  thirty  thousand  persons  were 
taxed,  though  the  orphans  and  widows  stood 


Theee  matters  thus  regulated,  he  procured 
Idicratius,  the  father  of  ue  injured  Lucretia, 

*  Hs  exeaapted  srtiflccn,  widowi,  sad  old  mea,  whs 
led  so  chUdreD  to  rdieta  them,  from  paying  tribate. 

i  Befiwa^tha  finewsa  aoeh  thattiieeomniOBaltyeoQld 
■st  pay  without  sbaolute  min. 

1  TIm  oAee  of  the  auaatoia  wu  to  taka  eara  of  tha 
MMfetrauara,  fbrwaieh  thay  weraseeouatible  when 
&Mtr yaer  WM oatt  to fiiraian  Uie  naceamry  anma  tot 
Ihoaerriea  of  tha  pnbNc ;  and  to  receive  ami 


auauaaima.  A  g«MraI  could  not  obtain  the  ' 
of  a  trioaoh,  till  be  hud  gfTan  them  a  ftithful 
af  the  apofla  he  had  takes,  and  aworn  to  it 


wars  at  ftnt  two 


*rhera 

only,  but  when  tiie  Ronua 

ierably  anlwgad,  their  number  waa 

Tin  oOea  of  quttalor,  thongb  often  dia- 


ofat 
ahui'gad  by  peraona  who  hag 
«B9  iogrtst  eaqdojfmaBlh 


to  be  appointed  hii  ooSlaigae.  To  him  ho 
gave  the  /«se6«,  (as  they  are  called)  togethet 
with  the  precedency,  as  the  older  man;  and 
this  mark  of  respect  to  age  has  ever  since 
continued.  As  Locretiua  died  a  few  days 
after,  another  electioii  was  held,  and  Marcue 
Horatiui^  appointed  in  his  room  for  the  r» 
maining  part  of  the  year. 

About  that  time,  Tarquin  making  prepara 
tions  for  a  second  war  against  the  Romans,  a 
great  prodigy  is  said  to  have  happened,  lli 
nrince  while  yet  upon  the  throne,  had  almos 
Inished  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinos, 
when,  either  by  tne  direction  of  an  oracle.t  or 
upon  some  fancy  of  .his  own,  he  ordered  the 
artists  of  Yeii  to  make  an  earthem  chariot, 
which  was  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  it.  Soon 
after  this  he  forfeited  the  crown.  The  Tus- 
cans, however,  moulded  the  chariot,  and  set  it 
in  tlie  ftimace;  but  the  case  was  Ytrj  different 
with  it  from  that  of  other  clay  in  the  fire, 
which  condenses  and  contracts  uf>on  the  ex- 
halation of  the  moisture,  whereas  it  enlarged 
itself  and  swelled,  till  it  grew  to  such  a  sixe 
and  hardness,  that  it  w^  with  difficulty  they 
got  it  out,  even  after  the  furnace  was  disman- 
Ued.  The  soothsayers  being  of  opinion,  that 
tliis  chariot  betokened  power  and  snooess  to 
the  persons  with  whom  it  should  remain,  the 
people  of  Teii  determined  not  to  give  it  up  to 
the  Bomans;  but,  upon  their  demanding  it,  i» 
turned  this  answer.  That  it  belonged  to  Tar 
quin,  not  to  those  that  had  driven  him  from  his 
kingdom.  It  happened  that  a  few  days  afler, 
there  was  a  chariot  race  at  Teii,  which  ^sz  oo 
served  as  usual;  except  that,  as  the  charioteer, 
who  had  won  the  prixe  and  received  the  crown, 
was  gently  driving  out  of  the  ling^  the  horses 
took  fright  from  no  visible  cause,  but,  either 
by  some  direction  of  the  gods,  or  turn  of  for- 
tune, ran  away  with  their  driver,  at  full  speed* 
towuds  Rome.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pulled 
the  reins,  or  soothed  them  with  words,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  career,  and  was 
whirled  along,  till  tney  came  to  the  capitol. 
where  they  fluoff  him  at  the  gate  now  oBdled 
RtUumena,  The  Teientes,  surprised  and  ter- 
rifled  at  this  incident,  ordered  the  artist  to  de- 
liver up  the  chariot4 

Tarquin,  the  son  of  Demaratus,  in  his  wars 
with  the  Sabines,  made  a  vow  to  buUd  a  tem- 
ple to  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  which  was  per- 
formed by  Tarquin  the  proud^  son  or  granoson 
to  the  former.  He  did  not,  however,  conse- 
crate it,  for  it  was  not  quite  finished,  when  he 
was  expelled  iVom  Rome.&  When  the  last 
hand  was  put  to  it,  and  it  had  received  every 
suitable  ornament,  Publicola  was  ambitious  of 

•  Horutiua  PuItJUui. 

t  It  wua  H  ufual  thisf  Is  plaes  chariots  SB  te  t8|r 
of  temples. 

X  A  BuracIS  ofthia  kind,  and  not  lam  eztnordinary, 
b  aaid  to  hare  hapBcacd  in  modem  Rome.  Whaa 
poor  St  MichaePs  church  waa  in  a  ruinoua  eonditaaa, 
the  honea  that  were  employed  in  drawing  atonaa 
through  tha  city,  UBammoualy  agreed  to  carry  their 
kudsloStMieh^! 

$  Thia  temple  was  900  tet  kmg,  and  185  and  up. 
wards  broad*  Tha  front  wni  adorned  with  three  rowi 
of  eoluaana,  and  the  aidca  with  t«ro.  la  the  nave  ware 
three  ahrinea,  one  of  Jupiter,  unelhar  of  Juao.  and  Ihy 
third  of  MJaerm. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


the  bonoar  of  dedicating  it.  ThiB  excited  the 
envy  of  Mnne  of  the  nobility^  who  coald  better 
brook  hit  other  honoon^  to  which  indeed,  in 
hii  legiilatiTe  and  military  capacities,  he  had  a 
better  claim ;  but.  ai  he  had  no  concern  m  this, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  mnt  it  him,  hot 
encouraged  and  importuned  Horatius  to  apply 
Ibr  it.  &  the  mean  time,  Publicola's  command 
of  the  army  necessarily  required  his  absence, 
and  his  adversaries  taking  the  opportunity  to 
procttfe  an  order  from  the  people  that  Horatius 
should  dedicate  the  temple,  conducted  him  to 
the  Capitol.  A  point  which  they  could  not 
MTe  gained  had  Publicola  been  present.  Tct 
some  say,  the  consuls  haTins  cast  lots  for  it,* 
the  dedication  fell  to  Horatius,  and  the  expe- 
dition, against  his  inclination, .  to  Publicola. 
But  we  may  easily  conjecture  how  they  stood 
disposed,  by  the  proceedings  on  the  day  of  dedi- 
cabon.  This  was  the  thirteenth  of  September^ 
which  in  about  the  fiiU  moon  of  the  month 
MOarUnion,  when  prt>digious  numberB  of  all 
ranks  Deing  assembled,  and  silence  enjoined, 
fforatius,  after  the  other  ceremonies,  took  hold 
ef  one  of  the  gate-p<sts  (as  the  custom  is,)  and 
was  going  to  pronounce  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion. But  Marcus,  the  brother  of  Publicola, 
who  had  stood  for  some  time  by  the  gates, 
watching  his  opportunity,  cried  out,  Con$!uly 
yew  #on  lies  dead  in  the  camp.  This  gave 
great  pain  to  all  who  heard  it;  but  the  consul, 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  made  answer. 
Then  ca$t  out  the  dead  where  youpZeoM,  /  ad- 
mtt  qf  no  mourning  on  this  oceation;  and  so 
proceeded  to  finish  the  dedication.  The  news 
Was  not  true,  but  an  iuTention  of  Marcus,  who 
aoped  bj  that  means  to  hinder  Horatius  fVom 
completing  what  he  was  about.  But  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  ii  equallT  admirable,  whether  he 
immediately  perceived  the  falsity,  or  believed 
the  account  to  be  true,  without  shewing  any 


The  same  fortune  attended  the  dedication  of 
the  second  temple.  The  first,  built  by  Tar- 
quin,  and  dedicated  by  Horatins,  as  we  have 
related,  was  afterwaras  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  civil  wars.!  Sylla  rebuilt  it,  but  did  not 
live  to  consecrate  it;  so  the  dedication  of  this 
second  temple  fell  to  Cstullus.  It  was  again 
destroyed  in  the  troub*£8  which  happened  in 
the  time  of  Yitellius;  and  a  third  was  built  by 
Vespasian,  who,  with  his  usual  good  fortune, 
pat  the  last  hand  to  it,  but  did  iu>t  see  it  de- 
molished, as  it  vras  soon  after:  happier  in  this 
respect  than  Sylla,  who  died  bcdfore  his  was 
dedicated.  Vespasian  died  before  his  was 
destroyed.  For  immediatelyafter  his  decease, 
the  capitoi  was  burned.  The  fourth,  which 
now  etandsj  was  built  and  dedicated  by  Do- 
mitian.  Taronin  is  said  to  have  expended 
thiitf  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver  upon 
the  foundations  only;  but  the  greatest  wealth 

*  lory  aKpvonihtlff  they  eaillohj^ it.  Flvtarch 
teens  to  have  nken  thetequel  of  the  itory  from  him. 
Im.  Ub.  ii.  e.  & 

t  After  the  Ant  temple  wu  deetroyed  in  the  vrart 
beiweeo  BtIIs  snd  Msritu,  Svlla  rebailt  it  with  eol- 
mnt  of  Mrbk  whwh  he  had  taken  oat  of  the  temple 
ef  Jvpiler  OWmMat  at  Athou,  snd  trsnqiorted  to 
Rome.  Bat  (u  natareh  obeerree)  he  did  noi  lire  to 
eoMoerale  it  •  nd  he  was  heard  to  lay,  as  he  me  dymgf 
Ikat  his  leaving  that  temple  to  be  dedicated  bv  anot* 
WM  the  flolv  mlbrtuate  dfCHnstaace  of  hu  lift. 


any  private  man  is  sopposea  to  be  now  pM 
sessed  of  in  Rome,  would  not  answer  the  et> 
pense  of  the  gilding  of  the  present  temple, 
which  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  thousand 
talenta.*  The  pillars  are  of  Pentelic  marble, 
and  the  thickness  was  in  excellent  proportion 
to  their  length,  when  we  saw  them  at  Athens; 
but  when  they  were  cut  and  polished  anew  at 
Rome,  tiiey  gained  not  so  much  in  the  polish, 
as  they  lost  m  the  proportion;  for  their  beauty 
is  injured  by  their  appearing  too  slender  for 
their  height.  But  after  admiring  the  magnif- 
icence^ the  capitoi,  if  any  one  was  to  go  and 
see  a  gallery,  a  bailor  bath,  or  the  apartments 
of  the  women,  in  I>omitian*fe  palace,  what  is 
said  by  Epicharmus  of  a  prodigal, 

Tonr  lavishM  stores  speak  not  the  liberal  mind, 
But  the  disease  of  girinf ; 
he  might  apply  to  Domitian  in  some  such  man- 
ner as  this:  MUher  piety  nor  magnifj:enee 
cmpeara  in  your  expense ;  youhane  the  disease 
qfbuUdingi  like  Mdasqfold,  youwoM 
turn  everu  tMn^  to  gold  and  marble.  So 
much  for  this  subject. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Tarquin.  After  thai 
great  batUe  in  which  he  lost  his  son,  who  was 
killed  m  single  combat  by  Brutus,  he  fled  to 
Clusium,  and  begged  assistance  of  Laras  Por- 
sena,  then  the  most  powerful  prince  in  luly, 
and  a  man  of  great  worth  and  honour.  Por- 
sena  promised  him  succours  ;t  u^^y  >>>  ^^  ^"^ 
pkce,  sent  to  the  Romans,  commanding  them 
to  receive  Tarquin.  Upon  their  refusal,  he 
declared  war  against  them;  and  ha  vine  inform- 
ed them  of  the  time  when,  and  the  place 
where,  he  would  make  his  assault,  he  marched 
thither  accordingly  with  a  great  army.  Public^ 
ola,  who  was  then  absent,  was  chosen  consul 
the  second  time^  and  with  him  Titus  Lucre- 
tius. Returning  to  Rome,  and  desirous  to  out- 
do Porsena  in  spirit,§  he  built  the  town  of  Sig. 
liuria,  notwithstanding  the  enemy's  approach; 
and  when  he  had  finished  the  walls  at  a  great 
expense,  he  placed  in  it  a  colony  of  seven 
hundred  men,  as  if  he  held  his  adversary  very 
cheap.  Porsena,  however,  assaulted  it  in  a 
spirited  manner,  drove  out  the  garrison,  and 
pursued  the  fugitives  so  close  that  he  wae 
near  entering  Rome  along  with  them.  But 
Publicok  met  him  witiiout  the  gates,  and  join- 

•  194,3501.  sterling.  In  this  we  may  see  the  great 
distance  between  the  wealth  of  private  citaens  in  a 
free  country,  and  that  of  the  subjects  of  an  arbttrmry 
monarch.  In  Traian>s  time  there  was  notapnrats 
man  in  Rome  worth  900,000*.;  whereas  un/er  fce 
commonwealth,  JEmiUus  Scaurus,  in  his  «J«lwhifi 
erected  a  temporary  theatre  which  cost  abore  aw,0OOI., 
Marcus  Crassus  had  an  estate  in  land  of  above  a  millioB 
a  year :  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  left  by  will,  toevery  Romaa 
eiUsen,  twenty-five  denoTM,  which  amounts  toaboat 
sixteen  shillings  of  our  money;  and  many  privaiteiiww 
smona  the  Romans  maintained  fttMB  tea  to  twenty 
thousand  sUves,  act  so  much  for  service  as  Mtentatioik 
No  wonder  then  tfiat  the  slaves  once  took  np  aim^ 
and  went  to  war  with  the  Roman  comnonwedih. 

t  Besides  that  Porsena  was  willing  to  amist  a  distreaa. 
ed  king,  he  considered  the  Tarquins  ashis  eoanlry 
men,  tor  they  were  of  Tnseaa  extraction.  ^^_    . 

litwaswhmPabliflolawas  consul  Uie  third  tarn, 
and  had  Cbr  his  coUeasne  Hovatius  Puhillu,  that  For 
sena  marched  a^instlUww. 

&  SiffUuria  was  not  bnllt  at  this  tisM,  nor  oat  of  oe 
teatalton,  as  natarA  says;  for  it  was  built  asa  bfovM 
acainst  the  Latins  and  the  H«raiei,aBd  not  in  the  third 


PUBLICOLA. 


TV 


lif  btttlc  by  the  river,  enitained  the  enemy^ 
ittuk,  who  pretaed  on  with  numbera,  till  at 
Int  ankins  ander  the  wonndfl  he  had  gallantly 
receiTedy  he  waa  earned  oat  of  the  battle. 
liQcretias,  hia  colleasn^haTing  the  aame  &t0, 
the  oouage  of  the  Romiha  drooped,  and  they 
retreated  into  the  city  for  aecority.  The  ene- 
my maJung  good  the  pqrrait  to  the  wooden 
bridge,  Rome  waa  in  great  danger  of  beiqg 
taken;  when  Horatio  Coclea,*  and  with  him 
two  othera  of  the  fint  ruik,  Herminioa  and 
Spnrioa  Lartiua,  stopped  them  at  the  bridge. 
ft>ratiys  bad  the  anmame  of  CocUt  fiom  hia 
having  loat  an  eye  in  the  wan:  or,  aa  tome  will 
have  it,  from  the  form  of  hia  noae,  which  waa 
BO  very  flat,  that  both  hia  eyea  aa  well  aa  eve- 
browa,  aeemed  to  be  joined  tosether;  ao  That 
when  the  vulgar  intended  to  call  him  Cyel(p9y 
by  a  mianomer.  thev  called  him  CSoelea,  wAioh 
name  remained  with  him.  Thia  man,  atacding 
at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  defended  it  againat 
the  enemy,  till  the  Romana  broke  it  down  be- 
hind him.  Then  he  plonged  into  the  Tyber, 
aimed  aa  be  waa,  and  awam  to  the  other  aide, 
botwaa  wounded  in  the  hip  with  a  Tuacan 
■pear.  Pnblicola,  atmck  with  admiration  of 
hia  valour,  immediately  procured  a  decree, 
that  every  Roman  ahoold  give  him  one  day's 
poviaionajt  end  that  be  ahoold  have  aa  much 
hnd  aa  he  himaelf  could  encircle  with  a  plough 
in  one  day.  Beaidea,  they  erected  hia  statue 
in  biaaa  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  with  a  view 
to  eonaole  him  by  thia  honour  for  hia  wound, 
and  limenw  ceoaequent  upon  it. 

While  Porsena  laid  cloae  aiege  to  the  city, 
the  Romana  were  attacked  with  famine,  and 
■nether  body  of  Tuacana  laid  waste  the  coun- 
tiy.  Pttblioola,  who  waa  now  conaul  the  third 
time,  waa  of  opinion  that  no  operationa  couki 
be  carried  on  againat  Poraena  but  defensive 
ones.  He  marched  out^  however,  privatelv 
■gainat  thoae  Tuacana  who  had  committed  sucn 
ravagea,  defeated  them,  and  killed  five  thou- 
■and. 

Tlie  atoiy  of  MucLUa§  baa  been  the  aubiect 
of  many  pena,  and  ia  varioualy  related:  I  sliall 
ive  that  account  of  it  which  seema  moat  credi> 
Mndua  waa  in  all  rcapeets  a  man  of 
merit,  but  particularly  diatingoiahed  by  his 
valour.  Having  aecretly  formed  a  acheme  to 
take  off  Porsena,  he  made  hia  way  into  hia 
camp  in  a  Tuacan  drees,  where  he  likewiae 
took  care  to  speak  the  Tuacan  language.  In 
thia  disguise  he  approached  the  seat  where  the 
king  aat  with  hia  noblea;  and  aa  he  did  not 
certainly  know  Porsena.  and  thought  it  im- 
proper to  aak,  he  drew  his  sword  and  killed 
the  person  that  seemed  moat  likelv  to  be  the 
king.  Upon  this  he  was  seised  and  examined. 
Meantime,  aa  theia  happened  to  be  a  portable 


*  H«  wa»  Mi  ^  a  brother  of  Horatiiu  Ui«  eonivl, 
■na  a  dcMcndaat  of  that  Horatiiit  who  remaiiied  rie- 
,  torioM  ia  tho  gnat  eonbai  between  the  Uoratii  and 
Cariatii  ia  the  reign  of  Tullu  Hoetiline. 

t  TrobmJbij  be  had  three  hnndred  (hooitad  eontribii- 
ton^r  erea  the  women  readilj  gnt  in  their  quota. 

X  The  oowmlf  fpread  a  report  which  waa  won  car- 
ried into  the  Tueeaacaaip  bj  the  daTee  who  deeertcd, 
Aat  1h«  naxt  4ay  aU  tha  cattle  broofht  thither  fron 
,  wooM  be  leat  ia  fran  ia  the  field*  under 


t 


(he  eooitrv,* - 

a  rard.    This  bait  drew  the  eicmy  into  sa  ambiiih. 
a  Macittt  Cordne. 


altar  there,  with  fire  upon  it,  where  the  kins 
waa  about  to  offer  sacrifice,  Mudua  thmat  Ins 
right  hand  into  itf  and  aa  the  fleah  waa  bur»- 
ing,  he  kept  looking  upon  Porsena  with  a  fiim 
and  menacing  aspect,  tiU  the  king,  aatoniabed 
at  hia  fortitude,  returned  bun  hia  aword  with 
hia  own  hand.  He  received  it  with  hia  left 
hand  from  whenoe  we  are  told  he  had  the  sur- 
name of  Sesooto,  which  aignifiea  J^/k-Aandetf ,• 
and  thua  addreaaed  himaelf  to  Poraena,  <<Yonr 
threateninga  I  regarded  not,  but  am  con<iueied 
by  TOUT  generoaity,  and  out  ef  gratitude,  will 
declare  to  you  what  no  force  should  have 
wrested  from  me.  Then  are  three  hundred 
Romana  that  have  taken  the  aame  reaolotion 
vrith  mine,  who  now  walk  about  your  camp, 
watching  their  opportunity.  It  waa  my  lot  to 
make  the  first  attempt,  andl  am  not  sorry  that 
m^  aword  waa  directed  by  fortune  againat 
ich  hon< 


other,  instead  of  a  man  of  ao  mucl 
who,  aa  such,  sbovkl  rather  be  a  firiend  than  an 
enemy  to  the  Romana.*  Porsena  believed 
thia  account,  and  waa  more  incUned  to  hearken 
to  terms,  not  ao  much  in  my  opinion,  through 
fear  of  three  hundred  aaaassins,  aa  aomiration 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  valour.  All 
authors  call  thia  man  Muciua  Scevola,t  eicept 
Athenodorua  Sandon,  who  in  a  work  addreased 
to  Octavia,  aiater  to  Auguatua,  saya  he  waa 
named  Poathumiua. 

Publicola,  who  did  not  look  upon  Poraena 
aa  ao  bitter  an  enemy  to  Rome,  butthat  he  de- 
served to  be  taken  into  ita  friendahip  and  alii- 
ance,'waa  ao  fiur  from  refuaing  to  refer  the  die- 
pote  with  Tarquin  to  Ua  deciaion,  that  he  was 
really  deairoua  of  it,  and  aeveral  times  offered 
to  prove  that  Tarquin  waa  the  worst  of  men, 
and  juatly  deprived  of  the  crown.  When  Taiw 
quin  roughly  answered,  that  he  would  admit  ec 
no  arbitrator,  much  leaa  of  Ponena-,  if  he 
changed  hit  mind  and  forsook  hia  alliance. 
Porsena  waa  offended,  and  began  to  entertain 
an  iL'  opinion  of  him;  being  Ukewiae  solicited 
to  it  by  his  sea  Aruns,  who  used  all  his  inters 
est  for  the  Remans,  he  waa  prevailed  upon  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  on  condition  that  they 
gave  up  that  part  of  Tuacany  which  they  bad 
conquered^  together  vrith  the  priaonera,  and 
received  their  deaertera.  For  the  performance 
of  theae  oonditiona,  they  gave  aa  hoataaea  ten 
young  men  and  aa  many  virgina,  of  the  beat 
familiea  in  Rome;  among  whom  waa  Valeria 
the  daughter  of  Publicola. 

Upon  the  faith  of  thia  treaty,  Porsena  baa 
'  ftom  all  acUef  hoatihty,  when  the  Ro- 
virgina  went  down  to  biAhe,  at  a  place 
re  the  bank  forming  itaeif  in  a  cieacest, 
embraoea  the  river  in sncha manner  that  then 
it  ia  quite  calm  and  undisturbed  with  wavoa. 
Aa  no  guard  waa  near,  and  they  saw  none 
paasing  or  npaasing,  they  had  a  violent  incli- 
nation to  swim  over,  notwithstanding  the  depth 
and  atrength  of  the  atream.  Some  say,  one  ef 
them,  named  Cloelia,  paaaed  it  on  ho«-8ebacky 

*  Liry  ays  that  Ponena  threatened  Mndni  with 
the  tortnre  by  fire,  to  make  him  diMorer  hie  acooa^ 
nUecs;  whereupon  Mucins  thrust  his  hand  Into  the 
flame,  to  let  them  see  that  he  WM  not  to  beiatinudated. 

t  Mucins  was  rewarded  with  a  large  piece  of  froond 
beiourinffto  the  public. 

I  The  Komans  were  reanired  to  rciaetale  the  Tet- 
cnte*  in  the  possession  of  sevca  rilkgc*,  which  they 
bad  taken  from  them  in  fismer  tmn. 
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and  eoooaraged  the  other  Tiigtos  as  they  rvram. 
When  they  came  lafe  to  PabliooJa,  he  neither 
cemmeivded  nor  aoproTed  their  exploit,  bot 
WM  giJAved  to  thinr  he  thoald  appear  unequal 
to  PonoBa  in  point  of  hoooor,  and  that  this 
dating  enterpriae  of  the  viigini  ahoold  make 
dM  RoBiiM  fospeeted  of  unfair  prooeeding. 
Bm  took  them,  therefore,  and  tent  them  back 
to  Punena.  Tarquin  having  timelT  intelli- 
ffwoe  of  thia  laid  an  amhutoade  for  them,  and 
■itaeked  their  convoy.  They  defooded  them- 
■ehroi^  though  greatly  inferior  in  number;  and 
Valeria,  the  daughter  of  PublicoU,  broke 
through  tfaemaa  they  were  engued,  with  three 
•errant^  who  conducted  her  aam  to  Pomna's 
eanrn.  Astheakinttiihwaa  not  yet  decided,  nor 
the  danger  over,  Aruni,  the  eon  of  Porwna, 
being  informed  of  it,  marched  up  with  all 
■peed,  put  the  eaemr  to  flight,  and  rescued  the 
Bomaas.  When  Porsena  saw  the  riigins  re- 
turned, he  demanded  which  of  them  was  she 
thatpropooed  the  design,  and  set  the  example. 
Whan  he  nndenrtood  that  Clcelia  waa  the  per- 
■on,  he  treated  her  with  great  politeness,  and 
oommaadtog  one  of  his  own  horses  to  be 
brought  with  Tenr  elegant  trappings,  he  made 
her  a  prseent  of  it.    The  '"'   " 


Those  that  say,  Clcelia 
was  theonly  one  that  passed  the  river  on  horse- 
back, allege  this  aa  a  proti.  Others  say  no 
such  consequence  can  be  drawn  fWim  it,  and 
that  it  waa  nothing  mors  than  a  mark  of  honour 
to  her  from  the  tWan  king,  for  her  bravery. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  her  stands  in  the  Via 
msnf  where  it  leads  to  Mount  PtOat^s^}  yet 
aome  will  have  even  thia  to  be  Valeria's  statue, 
not  CloBlia'a. 

Poiaena,  tbua  reconciled  to  the  Romans, 
gave  many  proofs  of  his  greatness  of  mind. 
Among  the  rest,  he  ordered  the  Tuscans  to 
carry  off  nothing  but  their  arms,  and  to  leave 
their  camp  full  oT  provisions,  and  many  other 
things  of  value,  for  the  Romans.  Hence  it  is, 
that  even  in  our  times,  whenever  there  is  a. 
sale  of  goods  belonging  to  the  pobhc,  they  are 
cried  ihvt  as  the  goods  of  Porsena,  to  eternize 
the  memory  of  his  generosity.  A  brasen  statue, 
of  rude  and  antique  workmanship  was  also 
erected  to  his  honour,  near  the  senate- 
house.f 

After  this^  the  Sabines  invading  the  Roman 
territofj,  Marcus  Valerius,  brother  to  Pnbhco- 
ia,  and  Posthumius  Tubertns,  were  elected 
consuls.  As  every  important  action  was  still 
condttoted  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Pub- 
licok,  Msicua  gained  two  great  battles;  in  the 
second  of  which  he  killed  thirteen  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  without  the  loaa  of  one  Roman. 
For  thia  he  waa  not  only  rewarded  with  a  tri- 
umph, but  a  houae  was  built  for  him  at  the 
public  eapense,  on  Mount  Paktine.  And 
whereaa  the  doora  of  other  houaeaat  that  time 
opened  inwards,  the  street  door  of  that  bouse 
Was  made  to  open  outward^  to  shew  by  such 
an  honourable  distinction,  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  receive  any  proposals  for  the  public 

Dioimiiig  HaUesroSMat  tolb  «•  in  npraw  terau, 
that  in  hfa  tiflia.  that  is.  uthsrdga  ofAngiiBliu,  there 
were  no  rwBsiiu  of  that  stetiM,  it  hsriag  be«  oon- 
f  umed  by  ftre. 

t  Tbe  leasle  UkewiM  Met  sa  sabsMV  to  Ua,  with 
a  preeeat  of  a  Ihroisadoraad  with  ifOfy,  a  leeptre,  a 
wowB  of  gold,  and  a  UiM^lisi  lehs. 


service.*  Al  the  doors  m  G.isece,  they  tart 
us,  were  formerly  made  to  open  so,  which  diey 
prove  from  those  paasagea  in  the  comedif^ 
where  it  ia  mentioned^  that  those  that  went  oul 
knocked  loud  on  theinaideof  the  door  first,  to 

S've  vraming  to  anon  as  passed  by  or  atood  be* 
re  them,  lest  the  dooiB  u  opening  should  dash 
against  them. 

The  year  following  Pablicola  «ras  appointed 
conaul  the  fourth  time,  becauae  a  confederacy 
between  the  Sabinea  and  Latina  threatened  i 
war;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  city  waa  op- 
pressed  with  superstitious  terrors,  on  account 
of  the  imperfect  birtfaa.  and  geneiml  abortions 
among  the  women.  Publicola,  having  con 
suited  the  Sibyl's  books  upon  it,t  offered  sa- 
crifice to  Pluto,  and  renewed  certain  gamea 
that  had  formerlv  been  instituted  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Delphic  oracle.  When  he  had  re> 
vived  the  city  with  the  pleasing  hope  that  tha 
gods  were  appeased,  he  prepared  to  arm 
aninst  the  menaces  of  men;  for  there  appear- 
ed to  be  a  formidable  league  and  strong  arma- 
ment againat  him.  Among  the  Sabines,  Appius 
Clausus  waa  a  man  of  an  opulent  fortune,  and 
remarkable  personal  strength;  famed,  more* 
over,  for  his  virtues,  and  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence. What  is  the  fate  of  all  great  men,  to 
be  persecuted  by  envy,  was  likewise  his;  and 
his  opposing  the  virar  gave  a  handle  to  malig- 
nity to  insinuate  that  Im  wanted  to  strengthea 
the  Roman  power,  in  order  the  more  easily  tc 
enshive  his  own  country.  Perceiving  that  the 
populace  gave  a  willing  ear  to  these  ^unmies, 
and  that  he  was  become  obnoxious  to  the  abet- 
tors of  the  war,  he  was  apprehensive  of  an  im- 
peachment; but  being  powerfully  suf^rted 
by  his  fViends  and  rektions,  he  bade  his  ene- 
mies defiance.  This  delayed  the  war:  Publi- 
cola making  it  his  business  not  only  to  get  in- 
telligence of  this  sedition,  but  also  to  encour> 
Bge  and  inflame  it,  sent  proper  persons  to 
Appius,  to  tell  him,  <<That  he  was  sensible  he 
was  a  man  of  too  much  goodness  and  integri- 
ty, to  avenge  himself  of  lus  countrymen,  though 
greatly  injured  by  them;  but  if  he  choee,  for 
his  security,  to  come  over  to  the  Romans,  and 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  enemies,  he 
shouU  find  such  a  reception,  both  In  publio 


*  Posthumiiu  bad  his  shars  ia  the  triumph,  as  weO 
as  in  the  achiefcnenti. 

\  An  nnknowa  wonaa  is  aaid  to  hare  eome  to  Tar- 
qujtt  with  nine  voliunes  of  oracles  written  by  the  8ML 
of  Cmuulbr  which  the  deaaanded  a  vary  considerable 
price.  TarqniarefhnagtopardiassthcaBatherFate^ 
•he  kumed  three  of  (aem,  and  then  aiked  the  aaaw 
price  tot  the  reisainine  six.  Her  proposal  heiny  re- 
jected with  leom.-she  bamed  three  snore,  and,  not 
withstanding,  still  insbtcd  on  her  first  pnce.  Tar 
quin,  rarpriied  at  the  norelty  of  the  thing,  put  the 
books  into  the  hands  of  the  anfnn  to  be  cnBnad,  wh 
adriwd  to  purehaae  them  at  any  rate.  Aoeordlngly  he 
did,  and  appointed  two  pertons  of  distiaetion,  styled 
Dmrnwari,  to  be  piardians  of  thtm,  who  locked  thte 
up  in  a  Taolt  mider  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, . 
and  there  they  were  kept  tall  they  were  huraed  with 
the  temph  i(ael£  These  oAoers,  whose  number  was 
afterwards  facreased,  oonsolted  the  8ybillJne  book*  by 
direction  of  the  senate,  when  sosm  daiyrons  seditiuc 
was  likely  to  break  ov^  when  the  Rooma  armies  had 
been  defeated,  or  when  any  of  those  prudicics  appear> 
ed  which  were  thought  ihtal.  They  abo  pwisidad 
over  the  sacrifices  and  shows,  whidk  they  lyipoiaSBd  is 
appease  the  wrath  of  HcsTen. 
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nd  private,  u  was  raitable  to  his  Wrtue  and 
<he  dignity  of  Rome."  Appius  considered  this 
proposal  with  great  attention,  and  the  necessi- 
ty of  his  afiairs  prevailed  with  him  to  accept 
of  it.  He,  therefoie,  persuaded  his  frienos, 
and  they  influenced  many  others,  so  that  five 
thousand  men  of  the  most  peaceable  disposi- 
tion of  any  among  the  Sabines,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, removed  writh  him  to  Rome.  Publicola, 
who  was  prepared  for  it,  received  them  in  the 
most  friendlv  and  hospitable  manner,  admitted 
them  to  the  needom  of  the  city,  and  gave  them 
two  acres  of  land  a-piece  by  the  river  Anio. 
To  Appius  he  gave  tweQt|r-nve  acras,  and  a 
seat  in  the  senate.  This  utid  the  foundation 
of  his  greatness  m  the  republic,  and  he  used 
the  advantage  with  so  much  pnidence,  as  to 
rise  to  the  tot  rank  in  power  and  authority. 
The  Chiudtin  family,*  descended  from  him,  is 
OS  illustrious  as  any  in  Rome. 

Thoug^  the  disputes  among  the  Sabines 
were  decided  bj  this  migration,  &  demagogues 
would  not  suffer  them  to  rest ;  representing  it 
as  a  matter  of  great  disgrace,  if  Appius,  now  a 
deserter  and  an  enemy,  should  bo  able  to  ob- 
struct their  taking  vengeance  of  the  Romans, 
when  he  conhl  not  prevent  it  by  his  prasence. 
They  advanced,  thereibn,  with  a  great  army, 
and  encamped  near  Fidene.  Having  orderea 
two  thousand  men  to  lie  in  ambosh  in  the 
shrubby  and  hollow  places  before  Rome,  they 
appointed  a  few  horse  at  daybreak  to  ravage 
the  country  up  to  the  very  gate%  and  then  to 
retreat,  till  theydrew  the  enemy  into  the  am- 
buscade. But  "Publicola,  getting  information 
that  very  day  of  these  particulars  from  desert- 
ers, prepared  himself  accordingly,  and  made  a 
disposition  of  his  forces.  Posthumius  Balbus. 
his  son-in-law,  went  out  with  three  thousand 
men,  as  it  b^an  to  grow  dark,  and  having 
taken  possession  of  the  snmmits  of  the  hills 
under  which  the  Sabines  had  concealed  them- 
selves, watched  his  opportunity.  His  colleague 
Lucretius,  with  the  lightest  and  most  active  of 
the  Romaias,  was  appointed  to  attack  the  Sa- 
bine cavalry,  as  they  were  driving  off  the  cattle, 
while  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  forces,  took 
a  la^e  compass,  and  enclosed  the  enemy's 
rear.  The  mommg  happened  to  be  very  fog- 
fv,  when  Posthumius,  at  dawn,  with  loud 
shouts,  fell  upon  the  ambuscade  from  the 
he^tsi  Lucretius  charged  the  hone  in  their 


retreat,  and  Publicola  attacked  the  cnemy^ 
camp.  The  Sabines  were  every  where  worst- 
ed and  put  to  the  rout.  As  the  Romane  met 
not  with  the  least  resistance,  ^  slaughter  was 
prodigious.  It  is  clear  that  the  vain  confidence 
of  the  Sabines  was  the  principal  cauie  of  their 
ruin.  While  one  part  thought  the  other  was 
safe,  they  did  not  stand  upon  their  defence ; 
those  in  the  camp  ran  towards  the  corps  that 
was  placed  in  ambuscade,  while  they,  in  their 
turn,  endeavoured  to  xegain  the  camp.  Thus 
they  fell  in  with  each  oUier  in  great  disorder, 
and  in  mutual  want  of  that  assistance  which 
neither  was  able  to  give.  The  Sabines  would 
have  been  entirely  cut  off,  had  not  the  city  of 
Fidens  been  so  near,  which  proved  an  asylum 
to  some,  particularlv  those  that  fled  when  the 
camp  was  taken.  Such  as  did  not  take  refuge 
there  were  either  destroyed  or  taken  prisonen. 
The  Romans,  though  accustomed  to  ascribe 
every  great  event  to  the  interposition  of  the 
gods,  gave  tbe  credit  of  this  victory  solely  to  the 
general ;  and  the  first  thing  the  soldiers  were 
heard  to  sav,  was,  that  Publicola  had  put  the 
enemv  in  their  handib  lame,  blind,  and  almost 
bound,  for  the  slaughter.  The  people  were 
enriched  with  tbe  phmder  and  safs  of  prison- 
ers. As  for  Publicola,  he  was  honoorsd  with 
a  triumph,  and  having  surrendered  the  admin- 
istration to  the  succeeding  consuls,  he  died 
soon  afler,  thus  finishing  fis  life  in  circum- 
stances esteemed  the  happiest  and  most  glori- 
ous that  man  can  attain  to.*  The  people,  as  if 
they  had  done  nothing  to  requite  his  merit  in 
his  life-time,  decraed,  that  his  Ameral  should 
be  solemnized  at  the  public  charge;  and  to 
make  it  more  honourable,  every  one  contribut- 
ed a  piece  of  money  called  guadrant.  Besides, 
the  women,  out  of  particular  regard  to  his 
memory,  continued  tne  mourning  for  him  a 
whole  jear.  By  an  order  of  tbe  citiaens,  hit 
body  was  likewiie  interred  within  the  citv 
near  the  place  called  VeUay  and  all  his  famif} 
were  to  have  a  burying-place  there.  At  pres 
ent,  indeed,  none  of  his  descendantB  are  inter 
red  in  that  ground:  they  only  carry  the  corpse 
and  set  it  down  there,  when  one  of  the  atten- 
dants puts  a  lighted  torch  under  it.  which  he 
immediately  takes  back  again.  Thus  thev 
claim  by  that  act  the  right,  but  wave  tbe  privi 
lege;  for  the  body  is  taken  away,  and  interred 
without  the  walls. 
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Theub  is  something  singular  in  this  paral- 
lel, and  what  has  not  ooeiured  to  us  in  an^ 
etlier  of  the  lives  we  have  written,  that  Pubh- 
cola  should  eiemplify  tbe  maxims  of  Solon,  and 


the 


•  lliere  wtre  two  ftnriKciorflM  OmtMi  In  Room: 
H  patrieiBi  and  the  other  piebeisB.  The  fint  had 
le  mraame  ^tPukher,  and  the  other  of  JfniTelliw. 


fa  €onn»  of  tiaae.  the  paliielaa  ftmfly  produced 
IweatV'thrce  consau.  fire  dieUlorfl  and  ieren  oeoaon, 
and  obtained  two  trnunpha  and  two  ofatioau.  The 
caipmr  Tiberius  waa  deieettded  of  thii  ftaiilf. 


that  Solon  ahould  proclaim  before-hand  the 
happiness  of  Publicola.  For  the  definition  of 
happiness  which  Solon  gave  Crbsus,  is  mote 

*  He  waa  the  sMtt  rirtaooi  dtisea,  one  of  the  great 
cat  generals,  and  the  moet  popular  eontnl  Borne  erer 
had.  A«  he  had  taken  more  caretotranwuthJarirtuea 
to  poeterity ,  than  to  enrich  them ;  and  aa,  notwithftaad- 
ing  the  frugality  of  hie  lift,  and  the  great  oiBeci  he  had 
borne,  there  wee  not  found  money  enough  in  hi«  houM 
to  defray  the  ehargea  of  hia  funeral,  he  wu  buried  at 
the  expenae  of  the  pnbUe. 
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qiplicable  to  Pablicola  than  to  Tellni.  It  ii 
tree,  he  pronounces  Tellna  happy,  on  account 
•This  Yirtue,  hia  yaloable  childrni,  and  glorious 
death;  yet  he  mentions  him  not  in  his  poems 
as  eminently  distuiffuished  by  his  Tirtue,  his 
children,  or  his  employments.  For  Pablicola, 
in  his  life-time,  attained  the  highest  reputation 
and  authority  among  Romans,  by  means  of  his 
virtues ;  and,  ai\er  his  death,  his  family  was 
reckoned  among  the  most  hononrable ;  the 
houses  of  the  Publicol»,  the  Messalas,  and  Val- 
erii,*  illustrious  for  the  space  of  six  hundred 
vear8,t  still  acknowledging  him  as  the  fountain 
of  their  honour.  Tellus,  like  a  brave  man. 
keeping  his  post,  ard  fighting  till  the  last,  fell 
by  the  enemy's  hand  ^  whereas,  Publicola,  af- 
ter having  slain  his  enemies  (a  much  happier 
circumstance  than  to  be  slain  by  them,)  after 
seeing  his  country  victorious  through  his  con- 
duct as  consul  and  as  general,  after  triumphs 
and  all  other  marks  of  honour,  died  that  death 
which  Solon  had  so  passionately  wished  for, 
asd  declared  so  happy4  Solon  again  in  his 
answer  to  Mimnermus,  concerning  the  period 
of  human  life,  thus  exclaims: 

L«t  fr)«iidihip's  fridiAil  besrt  sttcnd  my  bier. 
Hsaro  the  im  sigh,  and  drop  tbt  pitying  tear ! 

And  Publicola  had  thb  felicity.  For  he  was 
lamented,  not  only  by  his  friends  and  relations, 
but  by  the  whole  city;  tho\isands  attended  his 
ftmeral  with  teanu  with  regret,  with  the  deep- 
est sorrow;  and  tne  Roman  matrons  mourned 
for  him,  as  for  the  loss  of  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a 
common  parent. 
Another  wish  of  Solon's  is  thus  expressed: 

The  flow  ofrieliet,  thongb  dcdrM,  ' 
Life's  real  goods,  if  well  aeqairM, 
U^usUy  let  me  nerer  yain, 
Lett  vengeance  foUow  m  their  train. 

And  Publicola  not  only  acquired,  but  employed 
bis  riches  honourably,  for  he  was  a  generous 
benefactor  to  the  poor :  so  that  if  Solon  was 
the  wisest,  Publicola  was  the  happiest  of  hu- 
Dian  kind.  What  the  former  had  wished  for 
as  the  greatest  and  most  desirable  of  blessings, 
the  latter  actually  possessed,  and  continued  to 

Thus  Solon  did  honour  to  Publicola,  and  h* 
to  Solon  in  his  turn.  For  he  considered  him 
as  the  most  excellent  pattern  that  could  le 
proposed,  in  regulating  a  democracy;  and,  like 
aim,  laying  aside  the  pride  of  power,  he  ren- 
dered it  gentle  and  acceptable  to  aU.  He 
also  made  use  of  several  of  Solon's  laws ;  for 
he  empowered  the  people  to  elect  their  own 

•  That  is,  the  other  Valerii.  vis.  the  Kaximiy  the 
OMrmnt,  the  PoMi,  the  £«rtm,  and  the  Flacei, 

j  It  appears  horn  this  passaffe  that  Plutarch  wrote 
Ms  life  about  the  beginnins  of  Tr^'s  rei|;;n. 

I  Ckcro  thought  this  wish  of  Solon's  unsuitable  to 
io  wise  a  man,  and  preferred  to  it  that  of  the  poet  £n- 
aias,  who,  pleasing  nimself  with  (he  thought  of  an  im- 
avwtality  on  earth  as  a  poet,  desired  to  die  unlamentcd. 
Cicero  rejoiced  in  the  same  proepeet  as  an  orator.  The 
passion  for  immortality  is,  indeed,  a  natural  one ;  but 
aa  the  chief  part  of  our  happiness  consists  in  the  ezcr- 
eise  of  the  bcncTolent  aftctions,  in  civing  and  reeeiv- 
ing  sincere  testimonies  of  r^^ard,  the  undoubted  es- 
■mions  of  that  retard  must  soothe  the  pains  of  a 
dying  man.  and  eomlort  him  with  the  refleetioo,  fW 
^  has  not  been  wantii«  in  the  sAaaa  of  hoBanitf  . 
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magistrates,  and  left  an  appea  to  them  ften 
the  sentence  of  other  courts,  as  the  Athentaa 
lawgiver  had  done.  He  did  not,  indeed,  with 
Solon,  create  a  new  senate,*  but  be  almost 
doubled  the  number  of  that  which  he  found  in 
being. 

His  reason  for  appointing  qumston  or  tna9» 
unra  was,  that  if  the  consul  was  a  worthy  man 
be  might  have  leisure  to  attend  to  greater  af- 
fairs ;  if  unworthy,  that  he  might  not  have 
greater  opportunities  of  injustice,  when  both 
the  government  and  treasury  were  under  hia 
direction. 

Publicola's  aversion  to  tyrants  was  stronger 
than  that  of  Solon.  For  the  latter  made  every 
attempt  to  set  up  arbitrary  power  punishable 
'  r  law ;  but  the  former  made  it  death  without 

le  formality  of  trial.  Solon,  indeed,  juatly  and 
reasonably  plumes  himself  upon  refusing  abso- 
lute power,  when  both  the  state  of  ai&In  and 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  would  have  read 
ily  admitted  it;  and  yet  it  was  no  less  glorious 
for  Publicola,  when,  finding  the  consular  au* 
thority  too  despotic,  he  rendered  it  milder  and 
more  popular,  a  ad  did  not  stretch  it  so  far  as 
he  might  have  done.  That  this  was  the  best 
method  of  ffovr  rning,  Solon  seeow  to  have  been 
sensible  beforr,  him,  whett  he  says  of  a  repnUio 

The  reigns  nor  strictly,  nor  too  loosely  hold, 
And  sale  t) «  car  of  slippery  power  yon  guide. 

But  the  av  lulling  of  debts  was  peculiar  to  S«- 
Ion,  and  indeed  was  the  most  effectual  way  to 
support  the  liber^  of  the  people.  For  laws 
intended  to  eetabUsh  an  equality  would  be  of 
no  avail,  while  the  poor  were  tleprived  of  the 
benefit  of  that  equality  by  their  debts.  Where 
they  seemed  most  to  exercise  their  liberty,  ia 
offices,  in  debates,  and  in  deciding  causes,  there 
they  were  most  enslaved  to  the  rich,  and  en- 
tirely under  their  controul.  What  is  more 
considerable  in  this  case  is,  that  though  the 
cancelling  of  debts  generally  produces  semtions, 
Solon  seasonably  applied  it  as  a  strong, 
though  hazardous  medicine,  to  remove  the  se- 
dition then  existing.  The  measure,  too,  lost 
its  infamous  and  obnoxious  nature,  whoi  made 
use  of  by  a  man  of  Solon's  probi^and  character 
If  we  consider  the  whole  amninistration  of 
each,  Solon's  was  more  illustrious  at  first.  H 
was  an  original,  and  foUovred  no  example 
besides,  by  nimself,  vrithout  a  colleague,  he 
effectea  many  great  things  for  the  public  ad 
vantage.  But  Publicola's  fortune  was  more  tff 
be  admired  at  last.  For  Solon  lived  to  see  his 
own  establishment  overturned;  whereas  that 
of  Publicola  preserved  the  state  in  good  order 
to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  And  no  wonder: 
since  the  former,  as  soon  as  he  had  enacted 
his  laws,  left  them  inscribed  on  tables  of  woodj 
without  any  one  to  support  their  auUiori^,  and 

*  By  CeXir,  we  apprehend  that  Platareh  here  taOMV 
means  the  senate  or  council  otfour  Awulrscf.  than  dsa 
council  of  areoMfM.  Tht  Jour  kmmJrtd  had  the  prior 
cogniauice  of  all  Uiat  was  to  coma  before  the  peopla, 
and  nothinr  could  be  proposed  to  the  general  sssmrtity 
till  digested  by  them ;  so  that,  aa  ftr  as  he  was  aMa, 
he  prorided  a^nst  a  thirst  of  arbitrary  power  ia  the 
rich,  and  a  deairf  of  licentious  freedom  in  tne  eosBSMBa; 
the  areopafos  being  a  check  upon  the  fimaeri  at  ths 
senate  was  a  curb  upon  the  latter. 
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«pKrt«d  ftom  AtlMjiw,  iviiikt  the  Utter  re- 

"     '      in  the  mag- 

■ecojed  this 


Mining  wx  ilome,  tnd  oontinttliig  in  the  mag- 
irtncy,  thoioaghly  eitabliflhed  ana 


eommooweaUh. 

Solon  was  aenaible  of  the  ambitiooa  designs 
of  Phnstnitos,  and  desirous  to  prevent  their 
being  put  in  execution;  but  he  miscarried  in 
the  attempt,  and  saw  a  tyrant  set  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  Publicohi  demolished  kingly  power, 
when  it  had  been  established  for  some  ages, 
tnd  was  at  a  formidable  height.  He  was 
equalled  by  Solon  in  virtue  and  patriotism,  but 
he  had  power  and  good  fortune  to  second  his 
firtiie,  which  the  oSier  wanted. 

As  to  warlike  exploits,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble difference ;  for  Daimachus  Platmenaia 
does  flot  even  attribute  that  enterprise  against 
the  Megaiensiana  to  Solon,  as  we  have  done; 
whereas  Puhlicola,  in  many  great  battles,  per- 
formed the  duty  both  of  a  general  and  a  private 
•oldier. 

Again:  if  we  compare  then*  conduct  in  civil 
affiun,  we  shall  find  that  Solon,  only  acting  a 
part,  as  it  were,  and  under  the  form  of  a  ma- 
niac, went  out  to  apeak  concerning  the  recovery 
of  Sahimis.  But  PubUcola,  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  danger,  rose  up  against  Tarquin,  de- 
tected the  plot,  prevented  the  escape  of  the 
vile  conspirators,  had  them  punisheci,  and  not 
only  fixcluded  the  tyrants  from  the  city,  but 
cut  np  their  hopes  by  the  roots.  If  he  was 
thus  vigorous  in  prosecuting  affairs  that  re- 


quired spirit,  resolution,  and  open  force,  he 
was  still  more  successful  in  neffociation,  ind 
the  gentle  arts  of  persuasion;  for  by  his  ad- 
dress he  gained  Porsena,  whose  power  was 
so  formidable,  that  be  could  not  be  qusOed 
by  dint  of  arms,  and  made  him  a  friend  to 
Rome. 

But  here,  perhaps,  some  wHl  object,  that 
Solon  recovered  Salamis  when  the  Atheniana 
had  given  it  up;  whereas  PubUdola  surrender- 
ed lands  that  tne  Romans  were  in  possession  of. 
Our  judgment  of  actions,  however,  should  be 
formed  according  to  the  respective  times  snd 
postures  of  affiurs.  An  able  politician,  to  man- 
age all  for  the  best,  varies  lus  conduct  as  the 
present  occaaion  requires;  oflen  quits  a  part, 
to  save  the  whole;  and  by  yielding  in  small 
mattery  secures  considerable  advantages. 
Thus  Publicola,  by  giving  up  what  the  Ro* 
mans  had  lately  nsuroed,  saved  all  that  wai 
really  their  own;  ana,  at  a  time  when  thef 
found  it  difficult  to  defend  their  city,  gaineo 
for  them  the  possession  of  the  besiegers'  camp. 
In  effect,  by  referrii.g  his  cause  to  the  arbitiai- 
tion  of  the  enemy,  he  gained  his  point,  and, 
with  that,  all  the  advantages  he  could  have 
proposed  to  himself  by  a  victory.  For  For* 
sena  put  an  end  to  the  war.  and  left  the  Ro- 
mans ail  the  provisions  he  had  made  for  cai^ 
rying  it  on,  induced  by  that  impression  of 
their  virtue  and  honour,  which  he  had  received 
from  Publicola. 
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The  family  of  lliemistocles  was  too  obscure 
to  raise  hi"*  to  distinction.  He  was  the  son 
ef  Neodes,  an  inferior  citizen  of  Athens,  of 
the  ward  of  Pbrear,  and  the  tribe  of  LeonUs. 
By  his  mother's  side,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
filflgitimate*  according  to  the  following  verses 


Thoogh  Iwm  m  Thrace,  Abrotonon  my  name, 
Mv  fon  enroll  me  in  the  lists  of  frme, 
The  great  Thenittodce. 

Yet  Phanias  writes,  that  the  mother  of  The- 
nistocles  was  of  Caria,  not  of  Thrace,  and 
that  her  name  was  not  Abrotonon  but  Eu- 
terpe. Neanthes  mentions  Halicamassus  as 
the  city  to  which  she  belonged.  But  be  that 
u  it  may,  when  all  the  illegitimate  youth  as- 
sembled at  Cynosarges,  in  the  wrestling  ring 
dedicated  to  Hercules,  without  the  gates, 
whidi  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  because 
Hercnies  himself  was  not  altogether  of  dirine 
txtractioo,  but  had  a  mortal  for  his  mother; 
Themistocles  found  means  to  persuade  some 
ef  the  young  noblemen  to  go  to  Cynonrges, 
and  take  their  exercise  with  him.  This  was 
an  ingenious  contrivance  to  take  awa^  the  die- 
tinction  between  the  iUegitimate  or  aliens,  and 
the  legimate,  whose  parents  were  both  Athe- 
It  ia  plain,  however,  that  he  was  re- 


1  lated  to  the  house  of  the  Lyoomeda]i*  fbr 
Simonides  informs  us,  that  when  a  chapel  of 
that  family  in  the  ward  of  Phyle,  where  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  used  to  be  celebrated,  was 
burned  down  by  the  barbariana,  Themistocles 
rebuilt  it,  and  adorned  it  with  pictures. 

It  appears,  that,  when  a  bov,  he  was  full  ci 
spirit  and  fire,  quick  of  »pprehension,  natural 
ly  inclined  to  bold  attempts,  and  likely  to 
make  a  great  statesman.    His  hours  of  I  ' 


*  it  was  m  law  at  Athens,  that  every  citiaca  who  had 
a  ftseipwff  to  Mi  Mother  should  be  deemed  a  Usiard, 
I  hotii  la  wedlock,  and  should  conseoaentlv  be 
of  inhsriting  his  fcthwt's  esUte. 


and  vacation  he  spent  not,  like  other  boys,  in 
idleness  and  play;  but  he  was  always  invent 
log  and  composing  decUmitions;  the  subjects 
of  which  were  either  the  impeachment  or  de- 
fence of  some  of  his  schooBellovrs:  So  that 
his  master  would  of\en  aay,  ^  Boy,  you  will  be 
nothmg  conmion  or  indifferent:  Ton  will  either 
be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  community.* 
Aa  for  moral  philosophy,  and  the  polite  arts, 
he  learned  them  but  slowly,  and  with  little 
aatisfhetion;  but  instructions  in  political  know 
ledge,  and  the  administration  of  public  affiurs, 
he  received  with  an  attention  above  Jiis 
years;  because  they  suited  his  genius.  Wben, 
therefore,  he  was  laughed  at,  long  after,  m 
company  where  free  scope  was  given  to  rail- 
lery, by  persons  who  paesed  as  more  accom- 
plished in  what  was  called  genteel  breeding, 

•  T^e  LveoBBMlsi  were  a  fcasily  ia  Athens,  who 
(acoorJing  to  Fansaaias)  had  the  care  of  the  saenftsCr^ 
olSfcd  to  Ceres;  and  (a  that  chapel  iv>Mfr^t%Meai 
rebuilt,  mitiatioBS  and  other  aiyfMHM  wtn  celebrated 
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hm  w§M  obtind  to  answer  them  with  lomie  as- 
perity: **  Tib  troe  I  never  learned  how  to  time 
a  harp,  or  pUv  upon  a  lute,  bat  I  know  how 
to  raiae  a  ainali  and  inconaiderable  city  to  glory 
nnd  greatneaa." 

Steaimbrotns,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  The- 
mistodes  studied  natoral  philosophy,  both  un- 
der Maxagoras  and  Mehssos;  but  in  this  he 
errs  sgainst  chronology.*  For  when  Pericles, 
who  was  much  yoonger  than  Themistodes. 
beaeged  Samoa.  Melissos  defended  it,  and 
Anaxagoras  lived  wilth  Pericles.  Those  seem 
to  deserve  more  attention  who  say,  that  The- 
mistocles  was  a  follower  of  BCnewphihis  the 
Phrearian,  who  was  neither  orator  nor  natural 
philosopher,  but  a  professor  of  what  was  then 
called  wisdom,t  wnieh  consisted  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  government,  and  the  prac- 
tice part  of  political  prudence.  This  was  a 
sect  fonned  upon  the  principles  of  Solon^ 
and  descending  in  succession  from  him;  but 
when  the  science  of  government  came  to  be 
mixed  with  forensic  arts,  and  passed  from  ac- 
tion to  mere  words,  its  professors,  instead  of 
nges  were  called  Bophists.§  Themistocles, 
however,  was  conversant  in  public  businefls, 
when  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Mnesiphilus. 

In  the  first  salliea  of  youth,  he  was  uregu- 
lar  and  unsteady;  as  he  followed  his  own  dis- 
position, without  an;  moral  restraints.  He 
lived  in  extremes,  an^.  those  extremes  were 
often  of  the  worst  kind.)!  But  he  seemed  to 
apologise  for  this  afVerwards,  when  he  observ- 
ed, that  the  widest  eoUe  make  the  best  horses, 
when  they  eome  to  be  properly  broke  and 
managed.  The  stories,  however,  which  some 
tell  us,  of  bis  father's  disinheriting  him,  and  his 
mother's  laying  violent  hands  upon  herself^  be- 
cause she  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  her 


son's  iofamy,  seem  to  be  quite  fictitious. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  say,  tliat  hia  father,  to 
dissuade  him  from  acceptmg  any  public  em- 

*  AAaxworw  was  bom  ia  the  flrtt  year  of  the  7th 
olympiad ;  Themisiodea  woo  the  battle  of  Salamii  the 
int  year  of  the  75th  olympiad;  and  Mclimus  defeiid- 


•d  Samoa  aninst  Pericles  the  last  year  of  the  84tli 
olympiad.  Themisiodes,  therefore,  could  neither  study 
gnder  Anaxagons,  who  was  only  twenty  years  old 


when  that  general  gained  the  battle  of  CUamit,  nor 
^t  aader  Melissas,  who  did  not  begin  to  flonridi  till 
8B  yeurs  after  that  battk. 

t  The  first  sages  wer«  in  reality  great  politicians, 
who  gaTe  rules  and  precepts  for  the  gorernment  or 
eommnnities.  Thales  was  the  first  who  carried  his 
■peculations  into  physics.  « 

1  During  the  space  of  about  a  hnndrsd  or  a  hsadrad 
aad  twenty  years. 

^  The  Sophists  were  rather  rhetorieiaas  than  phi- 
loeophers,  skilled  in  words,  but  superficial  in  know- 
ledge, as  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us.  Protagoras, 
who  ttouriffhed  about  the  84th  olympiad,  a  UtUe  before 
the  birth  of  Plato,  was  the  flret  who  had  te  appeUa- 
tio»  of  SopkiaL  But  Soecales.  who  was  ssore  eon- 
venaat  in  morality  than  in  pohties,  physics,  or  rhet- 
oric, and  who  was  desirous  to  improre  the  world  raOi- 
•r  in  pmetiee  than  in  theory,  modestly  took  tiie  name 
eiPkOoaofkot,  i.  e.  a  lover  o/iofsdnn,  and  not  thatef 
mBjpAot,  t.  e.  a  §age  or  wUe  men, 

I  Idomeneus  says,  that  one  morning  Themistodas 
harnessed  four  naked  courtesans  in  a  chariot,  and 
■aade  them  draw  him  aerom  the  Ceramiens  in  the  sight 
ef  an  the  p«>p|c,  who  were  theiv  assembled ;  and  &ht 
at  a  time  when  the  Atkoniaas  wen  parfoet  strangers 
to  debauchery,  either  fa  wise  or  woaea.  BnttfOtat 
«K«  ^^^  »  Uttie  kaowa  ia  Athens,  howeouU 
fhara  be  Itvid  four  praetitatss  impudtat  miosmi  t«  be 
iiiinpil  In  ihitmisiiiT 


BB  aoBo  old  gaOs^  t 
y'wom'oot  and  neglecled  oa  the  aea  ab 
just  aa  the  populace  negleet  their  lenders^ 
when  they  have  no  farther  servioe  for  them. 

Themistocles  had  an  early  and  violent  in 
elination  for  public  busiBess,  and  was  eo 
strongly  smitten  with  the  love  of  glory,  whii 
an  ambition  of  the  highest  station,  that  he  in- 
volved himaelf  in  tronbleseiDe  quarrels  with 
persons  of  the  first  rank  and  infliieDee  in  tiie 
state,  particularly  with  Aristides  the  eon  of 
Lysimsehtts,  who  alwaya  opposed  him.  Their 
enmity  began  eariy,  but  the  cause,  as  Aristoa 
the  philosopher  relates,  w«s  nothing  men 
than  their  rmrd  for  Pteaileos  of  Teos.  After 
this,  their  disputes  oootinoed  about  pnblle 
aifiurs;  and  the  dissimilarity  of  their  lives  and 
manners  naturally  added  to  it.  Aristides  was 
of  a  mild  temper  and  of  grant  probity.  He 
mansged  the  concents  of  government  whh  iiH 
fiexible  justice  not  with  a  view  to  inmtiate 
himself  with  the  people,  or  to  promote  hia  own 
glory,  but  solely  for  the  advantage  and  saAty 
of  the  stete.  He  was,  therefore,  neoeaaaiily 
obliged  to  oppose  Themistocles.  and  to  pre- 
vent his  promotion,  because  he  frequently  put 
the  people  upon  unwarrantable  enterpiisea, 
and  was  ambitious  of  introducing  great  innovn 
tions.  Indeed,  Themistocles,  wis  so  carried 
away  with  the  love  of  glory,  so  Immoderately 
desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  some  great 
action,  that,  though  he  waa  very  young  when 
the  battle  of  Marathon  waa  fought,  ai^  when 
the  generalahip  of  Miltiades  was  every  where 
extolled,  yet  even  then  he  was  observed  to 
keep  much  alone,  to  be  very  pensive,  to  watch 
whole  nights,  and  not  to  attend  the  usual  en 
tertainments: — When  he  was  aaked  the  reason 
by  his  friends,  who  wondered  at  the  change, 
he  said.  The  trophies  qf  MiUiades  ttouid 
not  stMr  Mm  to  sleep.  While  others  imsg. 
ined  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon 
had  put  an  end  to  the  war,  he  oonsiderod  it 
as  the  beginning  of  greater  conflicts  ;f*  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  Greece,  he  was  always  pro- 
paring  himself  and  the  Athenians  against 
those  conflicU^  because  he  foresaw  them  at  a 
distance.! 

And  in  the  first  place,  whereas  the  Athe- 
nians had  used  to  share  the  revenue  of  the  ail- 
ver  mines  of  lAurium  among  themselves,  he 
alone  had  the  courage  to  make  a  motion  to  the 
people,  that  they  should  divide  them  in  that 
manner  no  longer,  but  build  with  them  a  num- 
ber of  gaUeys  to  be  employed  in  the  war  againal 
the  jSjginets,  who  then  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  Greece,  and  by  means  of  their  numer- 
ous navy  were  masters  of  the  sea.  Bj  se» 
sonably  stirring  up  the  resentment  and  ( 
tion  of  his  countiymen  against  these  i 
en^  he  the  more  easily  prevailed  with  < 

*  He  did  not  question  but  Darius  would  at  leaglh 
peredTe  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Oreabk 
was  to  mttaek  them  rigorously  by  sea,  where  they  eoald 
smke  the  least  oppositioB. 

t  The  two  pnneiiial  qualifieatkns  of  a  general  ai% 
a  quick  and  comprehensiTe  riew  of  what  u  to  be  dona 
upon  any  present  emergency,  and  a  happy  foresight  of 
what  is  to  coma:  Themistocles  noassesid  both  thaaa 
qualiflnatiwia  fa  a  great  degw 

IPhitwdi  fa  Ois  pisMi 
nuaeydidee  is  txpreas,  that  1 
•alfo/both  these  anmi 
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to  provide  themielTefl  with  Bhipi,  than  if  he 
had  displayed  the  terrors  of  Dariafl  and  the 
Persians,  who  were  at  a  neater  distance,  and 
of  whose  cominff  they  had  no  great  apprehen- 
sions. With  this  money  a  bondred  galleys 
with  three  banks  of  oan  were  built,  which 
aflerwards  fought  against  Xerxes.  From  this 
step  he  proceeided  to  others,  in  order  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Athenians  to  maritime 
affairs,  and  to  convuice  them,  that,  though  by 
land  they  were  not  able  to  cope  with  their 
neighbours,  yet  with  a  naTal  force  they  might 
not  only  repel  the  barbarians,  but  hold  all 
Greece  in  subjection.  Thus  of  good  land 
forces,  as  Plato  says,  he  made  them  mariners 
and  seamen,  and  brought  upofi  himself  the  as- 
persion  of  taking  from  his  countrymen  the 
•pear  and  the  shield,  and  sending  them  to  the 
beach  and  the  oar.  Stesimbrotus  ^rrites,  that 
Themistocles  effected  this  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
Btion  of  llCltiades.  Whether  by  this  proceed- 
ing he  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  Athenian 
constitution,  is  a  speculation  not  proper  to  be 
indulged  here.  But  that  the  Qreeks  owed  their 
nfety  to  these  nsTal  applicationB,  and  that 
those  ships  re-established  the  city  of  Athens 
sfler  it  nad  been  destroyed  (to  omit  other 
proofs,)  Xerxes  himself  is  a  sufficient  witness. 
For,  after  his  defeat  at  sea,  he  was  no  longer 
■bis  to  make  head  against  the  Athenians, 
thou^  his  land  forces  remained  entire;  and  it 
seems  to  me,  that  he  left  Maidonias  rather  to 
prevent  a  pursuit,  than  with  any  hope  of  his 
bringing  Grreece  into  subjection. 

Some  authors  write,  that  Themistocles  was 
intent  upon  the  acquisition  of  money,  with  a 
view  to  spend  it  profusely;  and  indeed,  for 
his  frequent  sacrifices,  and  the  splendid  man- 
ner in  which  he  enterteined  strangers,  he  had 
need  of  a  large  supj^y.  Yet  others,  on  the 
contrary,  accuse  him  of  meaanew  and  atten- 
tion to  trifles,  and  say  he  even  sold  presents 
that  were  made  him  for  bis  table.  Nay,  when 
he  besged  a  colt  of  PUlidee,  who  was  a  breed- 
er of  horses,  and  was  refVised,  he  threatened 
he  wauid  aoan  mdk€  a  Trqjan  Aorse  qf  his 
enligmaticaUy  hinting,  that  he  would 


raise  up  troubles  and  impeachments  against 
Urn  from  some  of  his  own  family. 

In  ambition,  however,  he  had  no  equal.  For 
when  he  was  yet  young,  and  but  little  known, 
he  prevailed  upon  Epicles  of  Hermione,  a  per- 
former upon  the  lyre,  much  valued  by  the 
Athenians,  to  practice  at  his  house;  hoping  by 
this  means  to  draw  a  great  number  of  people 
thither.  And  when  he  went  to  the  Olympic 
games,  he  endeavoured  to  equal  or  exceed 
Cimoa,  in  the  elegance  of  his  table,  the  splen- 
dour of  his  pavilions,  and  other  expenses  of 
his  tnua.  These  thugs,  however,  were  not 
agreeable  to  the  Greeks.  They  looked  upon 
them  as  suitable  to  a  young  man  of  a  noble 
family;  bat  when  an  obscure  person  set  him- 
self up  so  much  above  his  fortune,  he  gained 

lbs  AtheaiaBt  wev«  oader  of  the  retora  of  the  Per- 
timoMf  n  w«ll  m  tho  war  sgiiaat  the  iBgiiiete.  liid««d 
be  eonid  not  a^kct  fo  pow«rftil  an  ladtteeamt  to 
•tnagUin  th«BMh«tat  mu  liaee,  seoordinc  to  Pialo, 
aeeonate  mv*  dally  bronsbt  ci  Um  fonaidable  pvo- 
wntfawtof  DariM;  sod.  npon  kii  dcsib,  it  apnaSred 
ttai  ZtfiM  iahsrilsd  al  his  Mmt's  rsneow  sgaiMt 
IbsOrstto. 


nothing  by  it  but  the  imputation  of  vat  Jty.  Ha 
exhibited  a  tragedy,*  too,  at  his  own  expense, 
and  gained  the  prize  with  his  tragedians,  at  a 
time  when  those  entertainments  were  pursued 
with  great  avidity  and  emulation.  In  memoiy 
of  his  success^e  put  up  this  inscription,  I%b 
rmstoeieM  CAs  Fhmarian  ex/^ibittd  the  tragedy ^ 
Phrymehui  eompoied  it,f  •idimcmttif  jireHd 
ed.  This  gained  him  popohurity;  and  what 
added  to  it,  was  his  charging  his  memory  with 
the  names  of  the  citiaens;  so  that  he  readily 
called  each  by  his  own.  He  was  an  impartial 
judge,  too,  in  the  causes  that  were  brought  be- 
fore him:  and  Simonides  of  Ceos,^  making  an 
unreasonable  request  to  him  when  oresAon,  he 
answered,  AUthsr  vtotdd  you  be  a  goodpoetf 
^fyoutranef^reesed  the  ruleeqfhannony;  nor 
I  a  goodmagittraU,  iflgrantedyour peHHon 
contrary  to  law.  Another  time  he  rallied  Si 
monides  for  Ms  ahawrdity  m  abueing  the  C»» 
rmthiam,  who  inhabited  to  elegant  a  eityf 
and  haloing  hie  own  picture  drawn,  when  Af 
had  90  iUfaiooured  an  aopect. 

At  length  having  attained  to  a  great  height 
of  power  and  popiQarity,  his  faction  prevailed, 
and  he  procured  the  banishment  of  Aristidei 
by  what  is  called  the  Oetr&eitm.^ 

The  Modes  bow  preparing  to  invade  Greece 
again,  the  Athoiians  considered  who  should 
be  their  general;  and  many  (we  are  told)  think- 
ing the  commission  dangerous,  declined  it.  But 
Bpicydes,  the  son  of  Eupbemides,  a  man  of 
more  eloquence  than  courage,  and  capable 
withal  of  being  bribed,  solicited  it.  and  was 
hkoly  to  be  chosen.  Themistocles,  fearing  the 
consequence  would  be  &tal  to  the  public,  if  the 
choice  fell  upon  Epickies,  prevailed  upon  bin 
by  pecuniary  conaideiatioDs  to  drop  his  pia^ 


His  behaviour  is  also  oonmiended  with  re» 

*  Tragtdy  at  this  tine  was  ioft  arrivod  at  p«rft» 
tloo ;  and  fo  gnat  a  taste  bad  tha  Atheniant  far  tfaif 
kind  of  entertainment,  that  the  principal  pereoni  ia 
the  conuaonwealth  could  not  obfise  them  more  thaa 
by  exhibiting  the  best  tragedy  wiUi  the  most  elegant 
decorations.  Public  prises  were  appointed  for  those 
that  excelled  in  this  rcspeot;  and  it  was  matter  of 
great  cmnhtinn  to  gain  them. 

t  Phrvniehns  was  the  disciple  of  Thesjns,  who  was 
estecmea  the  mTenHnr  of  tragedy.  He  was  the  first  that 
brought  female  actors  apon  the  st^^.  His  chief  plays 
were  Actmon,  Aleestis,  and  the  Daniades.  JEsebylof 
was  his  contemporary. 


1  Simonides  celebrated  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
BalaaBis  in  his  peesu;  and  was  the  author  of  seteial 
odes  and  elegies.*  aome  of  which  are  still  extant  and 
well  known.  He  was  much  in  the  ihwmrof  Paunnins 
kiaeor8parta,aBdofHieffohii«ofSieay.  Plato  had 
so  lugfa  an  opinion  of  his  merit,  that  he  nve  him  the 
epithet  of  jKvJiM.  He  died  in  the  first  your  of  the  78th 
olympiad,  at  almost  nine^  years  of  Sfe ;  so  that  ha 
was  very  near  fourscore  wan  he  descruMMl  the  battle 
of  Salaous. 

$  It  is  not  certain  by  whom  (he  (Mrooi^  was  intra 
dueed,  some  my,  by  Piiistratus,  or  rather  by  hu  sons 
others,  by  Clisthcnes;  and  others  make  it  as  andeat 
as  the  time  of  Theseus.  By  this,  men  who  becaam 
poweriU  to  such  a  degree  as  to  threaten  the  state  with 
danger,  were  banished  fi»r  ten  years:  and  they  were  to 
quit  the  Athenian  territories  in  ten  days.  The  SMthod 
of  it  was  this :  every  citiien  took  a  piece  of  a  brokes 
pot  or  sh<  11,  on  which  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  nerson 
ae  would  have  banished.  This  done,  the  magistraiei 
counted  the  shells;  and,  if  they  amounted  to 
sorted  them:  and  the  man  whose  na 
the  gieateit  number  of  diells,  was  of  ( 
taa  years. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIYEa 


fMt  to  the  i&terpioter  who  cum  with  the  king 
of  Penia*!  ambundora,  that  were  sent  to  de- 
Band  earth  and  water.*  By  a  decree  of  the 
people,  he  pat  him  to  death,  for  preeuming  to 
make  use  of  the  Greek  language  toezprewthe 
demands  of  the  barbarians.  To  this  we  may 
idd,  his  proceedings  in  the  afiair  of  Arthmius 
CheZelitejt  who,  at  his  motion,  was  dec'jared 
infamous,  with  lus  children  and  all  bis  poster- 
ity, for  bringin«^  Persian  gold  into  Greece.  But 
that  which  redounded  most  of  all  to  his  honour, 
was  his  putting  an  end  to  the  Grecian  wars, 
leoonciling  the  several  states  to  each  other, 
and  persuading  them  to  lay  aside  their  animos- 
ities during  ^e  war  with  Persia.  In  this  he 
is  said  to  have  been  much  assisted  by  Chileus 
the  Arcadian. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  command  upon 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  to 
quit  the  city,  to  embark  on  board  their  ships, 
jod  to  meet  the  barbarians  at  as  great  a  dis- 
tance from  Greece  as  possible.  But,  many  op- 
posing it,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  together  with  the  Lacedemonians,  to 
Tempo,  intending  to  cover  Thessaly,  which 
had  not  as  yet  declared  for  the  Persians.  When 
he  retumeid  without  effecting  any  thing,  the 
Thessalians  having  embraced  the  lung's  party, 
and  all  the  country,  as  far  as  BoBotia,  following 
their  example,  the  Athenians  were  mora  willing 
to  hearken  to  his  proposal  to  fight  the  enemy 
at  sea,  and  sent' him  with  a  fleet  to  guard  the 
ftraits  of  Artemisium.t 

When  the  fleets  of  the  several  states  were 
mined, '  and  the  majority  were  of  opinion  thstt 
Aurybiades  should  have  their  chief  conmiand, 
md  with  bis  Lacedemonians  begin  the  engage- 
ment; the  Athenians,  who  had  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ships  than  all  the  rest  Qnited,§  thought  it 
«n  indignity  to  part  with  the  place  of  honour. 
But  Themistocles,  perceiving  the  danger  of  any 
disagreement  at  that  time,  gave  up  the  com- 
mand to  Eurybiades,  and  satisfied  the  Athe- 
nians, by  representing  to  them,  that,  if  they 
behaved  like  men  in  the  war,  the  Grecians 
would  voluntarily  ^ield  them  the  superiority  for 
the  future.  To  bun,  therefore,  Greece  seems 
to  owe  her  preservation,  and  the  Athenians,  in 
particular,  the  distinguished  glory  of  surpass- 
mg  their  enemies  in  valour,  and  their  allies  in 
moderation. 

•  This  was  s  demand  of  ■ubminion.  But  Herodotiu 
SMum  Of,  that  Xerxet  did  not  send  tneh  an  cmbaMjr 
to  the  Athenian* ;  the  ambaaadon  of  his  father  Dariiu 
were  treated  with  mat  indignity  when  they  made 
that  demand ;  for  the  Athenians  threw  them  into  a 
ditch,  and  told  them,  Thtn  was  earth  and  water 


le  same  nme  mai  lae  ureeas  inourni  oi  ae- 
he  pass  of  Thermopvla  by  land,  thev  sent  a 
nder  the  pasease  ofthe  Persnn  navy  through 
B  of  Ettbaea,  whieb  fleet  rendeiroused  at  Ar- 


t  Arthmius  was  of  Zele,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  bat 
settled  at  Athens.  He  was  not  only  declared  infamous 
for  bringing  in  Persian  gold,  and  endeaTouring  to  cor- 
rupt wiu  It  some  ofthe  prindpa]  Athenians,  out  ban- 
ished by  sound  of  trumpet.  FUsJSEadUn.OTat.cont. 
(XetipXoH, 

\  At  the  same  time  Oiat  the  Greeks  thought  of  de- 
lending  the  pass  of  Th< 

fleettohmder '^ 

the  straits 

(  Herodotus  tells  us  in  the  bqnnnlng  of  his  'ighth 
book,  that  the  Athenians  fiimished  137  vessels,  and 
that  the  whole  compliment  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
amounted  to  no  more  than  151  i  of  which  twenty  be* 
'jj'jj  Mkewfcic  to  the  AlheniaB*'  who  had  lent  them 


The  Pernan  fleet  coming  up  to  ^Lphcta,  Eoiy 
blades  was  astonished  at  such  an  appearance  «^ 
ships,  particularly  when  he  was  informed  thai 
there  were  two  hundred  more  sailing  round 
Sciathus.  He,  therefore,  was  desirous,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  draw  nearer  to  Greece,  and  to 
keep  close  to  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  where  ht 
might  have  an  army  occasionally  to  assist  the 
fleet;  for  he  considered  the  naval  fprce  of  the 
Persians  as  invincible.  Upon  this  the  Eubceans, 
apprehensive  that  the  Greeks  would  forsake 
them,  sent  Pelagon  to  negociate  privately  with 
Themistocles,  and  to  oiTer  him  a  large  sum  of 
money.  He  took  the  money,  and  gave  it*  (as 
Herodotus  writes)  to  Eurybiades.  Finding 
himself  most  opposed  in  his  designs  by  Archi- 
teles,  captain  o*  the  sacred  galley, \  who  had 
not  money  to  pav  his  men,  and  therefore  in« 
tended  inunediately  to  withdraw:  he  so  incens> 
ed  his  countrymen  against  him,  that  they  went 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  on  board  his  ship,  and 
took  from  him  what  he  had  provided  tor  his 
supper.  Arohiteles  being  much  provoked  at 
this  insult,  Themistocles  sent  him  m  a  chest  a 
quantity  of  provisions,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it 
a  talent  of  silver,  and  desir^  him  to  refresh 
himself  that  evening,  and  to  satisfy  his  crew 
in  the  morning  j  otherwise,  he  would  accuse 
him  to  the  Athenians  of  having  received  «  bribe 
from  the  enemy.  This  particular  is  mention 
ed  bv  Pbanias  the  Lesbian. 

Tnongh  the  several  engagementst  with  the 
Persian  fleet  in  the  straits  of  Eubcea  were 
not  decisive}  yet  they  were  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Grreeks,  who  learned  by  experience,  tliat 
neither  the  number  of  ships,  nor  tne  beauty  and 
splendour  of  their  ornaments,  nor  the  vaunting 
snouts  and  songs  of  the  bartM-rians.  have  any 
thing  dreadful  in  them  to  men  that  know  how 
to  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  are  determined  te 
behave  gallantly.  These  things  they  were 
taught  to  despise,  when  they  came  to  close  ac- 
tion and  grappled  with  the  foe.  In  this  case 
Pindar's  sentiments  appear  just,  when  he  sayi 
ofthe  fight  at  Aitemisium, 

T  was  then  that  Athens  the  foundation  laid 
Of  Liberty's  lair  structure. 

Indeed,  intrepid  courage  is  the  commoner 
ment  of  victory. 

*  According  to  Herodotus,  th^  ai&ir  was  tnus.  Th* 
Eubceans,  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  Eur^iadat 
to  remain  on  their  coast  till  incy  could  carry  on  their 
wives  and  children,  addressed  themselves  to  Thcmia* 
tocles.  and  made  him  a  present  of  thirty  talents.  He 
took  the  money ;  and  with  fire  talents  bribed  Eurybi* 
ades.  Then  Adiamanthus  the  Corinthian,  being-  ths 
only  commander  who  insisted  oa  weishin|;  ancboTi 
Themistocles  went  on  board  him,  and  t<Md  bun  in  §tfW 
words:  ^Adiamanthus,  you  shall  not  abandon  iM  for 
I  will  eiTe  Tou  a  ereater  present  for  doing  your  d«(y 
than  the  lung  ofthe  Medea  would  send  vou  for  da> 
serting  the  allies.''  Which  he  perfomad  pj  sending 
hun  three  talenU  on  board.  Thus  he  did  what  the 
Euboaans  requested,  and  saved  twenty-two  talents  for 
himselC 

f  The  eaered  gaUev  was  Utat  which  the  Atheniana 
sent  erery  year  to  I>elos,  with  aacnflbes  for  ApoDo 
and  they  pretend  it  was  the  same  in  whidi  Thesevs 
carried  the  tribute  to  Crete. 

t  They  cams  to  three  sev«ral  engagenenb  withia 
three  days ;  in  the  last  of  which,  Qineas,  the  foOier  of 
Alcibiades,  performed  wonders.  He  had,  at  b'«  owa 
expanse,  fitted  out  a  ship  which  carried  tws  hundrW 


/ 
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Aneminum  is  :i  maritime  place  of  Kubcea, 
Co  the  north  of  Hestisa.  Over  againat  it  lies 
Olizon,  ill  the  territory  that  formerly  wu  sub- 
ject to  PhUocletes;  where  there  is  a  small 
temple  of  Diana  of  the  Etuty  in  the  midst  of 
a  gioTo  The  temple  is  encircled  with  pillare 
of  white  atone,  which,  when  rubbed  with  the 
hand,  has  both  the  colour  and  smell  of  ssffron, 
On  one  of  the  pillars  are  inscribed  the  follow- 
ing Terses: 

"When  on  thete  wu  (he  tons  of  Athens  eonqnered 
The  Tsrious  powen  of  AnaM;nlcM  here 
Tliey  rear'd  thif  temple  to  Duan. 

There  is  a  place  sUU  to  be  seen  upon  this  shore, 
where  there  is  a  large  heap  of  sand,  which,  if 
dug  mto,  shews  towards  the  bottom  a  black 
dust  like  ashes,  as  if  some  fire  had  been  there; 
and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  in  which 
the  wrecks  or  the  ships,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  were  burned. 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  at  Thermo- 
pylc  being  brought  to  Artemisium,*  when  the 
confederates  were  informed  that  Leonidas  was 
shun  there,  and  Xerxes  master  of  the  passages 
by  land,  they  sailed  back  to  Greece;  and  the 
Athenians,  elated  with,  their  late  distinguished 
TiJour,  brought  up  the  rear.  As  Themistocles 
sailed  along  the  coasts,  wherever  he  saw  any 
harbours  or  places  proper  for  the  enemy^  ships 
to  put  in  at,  he  took  such  stones  as  he  happened 
to  find,  or  caused  to  be  brought  thither  for  that 
purpose,  and  set  them  up  in  the  ports  and 
wateiing  places^  with  the  following  inscription 
engraved  m  large  characters,  and  addressed  to 
the  lonians.  <<Let  the  lonians,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, come  over  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they 
are  descended,  and  who  now  risk  their  lives 
for  their  liberty.  If  this  be  impracticable,  let 
them  at  least  perplex  the  barbarians,  and  put 
them  in  diaoraer  in  time  of  action.*  By  this 
he  hoped  either  to  bring  the  lonians  over  to 
his  side,  or  to  sow  discord  among  them,  by 
caumng  them  to  be  suspected  by  the  Persians. 

Though  Xerxes  had  passed  through  Doris 
down  to  Phocis,  and  was  burning  and  destroy- 
ing the  Phocian  cities,  yet  the  Greeks  sent 
them  no  succours.  And,  notwithstanding  all 
the  entreaties  the  Athenians  could  use  to  pre- 
vail with  the  confederates  to  repair  with  them 
into  Bceotia,  and  cover  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
as  they  had  sent  a  fieet  to  Artemisium  to  serve 
the  common  cause,  no  one  gave  ear  to  their  re- 
quest. All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  all  were  determined  to  collect  their 
forces  within  the  IsthmuM,  and  to  build  a  wall 
acroes  it  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Athenians  were 
greatly  incensed  to  see  themselves  thus  be- 
trayed, and,  at  the  same  time,  dejected  and 
discouraged  at  so  general  a  defection.     They 

*The  last  engagement  at  Thennoj^he.  wherein 
Zerzes  Ibroed  the  pssees  of  the  moantains,  ojtht  de- 
ftat  of  the  Laicedcmonians,  Thespians,  and  Thebaaa, 
who  had  ^n  left  to  guard  them,  happened  on  the 
«m«  da  with  the  battle  at  Artemisium ;  and  the  news 
efit  was  oroi^ht  to  Themistocles  bj  an  Athenian  called 
AlHroniehos.  Thowh  (he  action  at  Thermo|iybB  had 
■ot  an  immediate  rcktion  to  Themistocles,  yet  it  would 
ha:fe  tended  more  to  the  glory  of  that  ^neral,  if  Pin- 
larch  had  taken  greater  notice  of  it ;  since  the  advan- 
lige  gained  there  by  Xerxes,  opened  Greece  to  him, 
and  readcred  him  much  more  formidable.  Ther- 
■epylm  ia  well  known  to  be  a  narrow  pass  in  the 
sia— iains  near  the  £uripva 


alone  could  nqjL  think  of  giv'ng  battle  to  so  pro. 
digious  an  army.  To  quit  tl^e  city,  and  embark 
on  board  their  ships,  was  the  only  expedient  at 
present;  and  this  the  generality  were  very  un- 
willing to  hearken  to,  as  th^  could  neither 
have  any  great  ambtUon  for  victory,  nor  idea 
of  safety,  when  they  had  left  the  temples  of 
their  gods  and  the  monuments  of  taeir  aaee»  / 
tors.  / 

Themistocles,  perceiving  that  he  could  aoT^ 
by  the  force  of  human  reason  prevail  with  the 
multitude,*  set  his  machinery  to  work,  as  a 
poet  would  do  in  a  tragedy,  and  had  reoourse 
to  prodigies  and  oracles.  The  prodigy  he 
availed  himself  of,  was  the  disappearing  of  the 
dragon  of  Minerva,  which  at  that  time  quitted 
the  holy  place-,  and  the  priests  finding  the 
daily  offerings  set  before  it  untouched,  gave  it 
out  among  the  people,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Themistocles,  that  the  goddess  had  forsaken 
the  city,  and  that  she  offered  to  conduct  th«n 
to  sea.  Moreover,  by  way  of  explaining  to 
the  people  an  oracle  then  received,!  he  told 
them  that,  by  wooden  wattSy  there  could  not 
possibly  be  any  thing  meant  but  ships;  and  that 
Apollo,  now  calling  SaUmis  dtotne,  not  tsretdb- 
ed  and  w^/brtunaUy  as  formerly,  signified  bf 
such  an  epithet,  that  it  woold  be  productive 
of  some  great  advantage  to  Greece.  His 
counsels  prevailed,  and  he  proposed  a  decree, 
that  the  city  should  be  left  to  the  protection  of 
Minerva,^  ^^  tutelaiy  goddess  of  the  Athe- 
nians; that  the  young  men  should  go  on  board 
the  ships;  and  that  every  one  ^ould  pro- 
vide as  well  as  he  possibly  could  for  the 
safety  of  the  children,  the  women,  and  the 
slaves. 

When  this  decree  was  mode,  most  of  the 
Athenians  removed  their  parents  and  wives  to 
TnBzene,^  where  they  were  received  with  a 
generous  hospitality.  The  Ttteienians  came 
to  a  resolution  to  maintain  them  at  the  public 
expense,  for  which  purpose  they  allowed  each 
of  them  two  oboH  a  day;  they  permitted  the 
children  to  gather  fruit  wherever  thev  pleased, 
and  provided  for  their  education  by  paying 

*  He  prerailed  so  effectually  at  last,  that  the  Athea 
ians  stoned  Cyrisilus,  an  orator,  who  Tehemently  op 
posed  him,  and  arrcd  all  the  common  topics  of  wre  to 
the  place  of  one's  birth,  and  the  aflbction  to  wives  and 
helplcas  in&nts.  The  women  too,  to  shew  how  hr 
they  were  irom  desiring  that  the  causa  of  Qreecs 
should  sufler  ibr  them,  stoned  his  wift. 

t  This  was  the  second  oracle  which  the  AthenJas 
deputies  receired  Irom  Arisionice  priestess  of  ApoHa 
Many  were  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  waUs  of  wood 
which  she  advised  them  to  have  raeoarsa  to,  was  meaaT 
the  citadel,  becaase  it  was  palisaded  jbut  others  though 
it  could  intend  nothing  but  ships.  The  maintainars  o. 
the  former  opinion  urged  against  snch  as  suraortcd 
the  latter,  that  the  last  line  t>ut  one  of  the  oracle  waa 
dircclSy  against  him,  and  that,  without  question  it  po»> 
tended  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Salaii 
mis.  Themistocles  allwed  in  answer,  that  if  the  ora* 
cle  bad  intended  to  Ibretell  the  destruction  of  Iha 
Athenians,  It  would  not  have  called  it  the  diriae  Sala* 
mis,  but  the  unhappy ;  and  that  whereas  the  ualbrt*. 
nate  m  the  oracle  were  styled  the  sons  of  wonea,  it 
could  mean  no  other  than  the  Peraiaas,  who  were  soa»> 
dabualy  efiemhiate.    Harodbi.  L  vil.  c  143, 144. 

t  But  how  was  this  when  he  had  balira  (old  (ha 
people  that  Mmenra  had  fersakcB  (ho  dty? 

6  Theseus,  the  great  hero  ui  AihtBiSa  history  WM 
onginaUy  orTrooiene.  , 


PLUTARdrS  UYES 


Aalr  toton     Thu  order  wb^  proemed  bj 
Klciforu. 

Am  the  treua^y  of  Alheotwu  then  bat  low, 
Ariitotle  informs  u  that  the  coart  of  «Areopa- 
fut  diftributed  to  every  man  who  took  part  hi 
ttie  expedition  eight  draehmai}  which  was  the 
principal  means  of  manning  the  fleet.  Bat 
Clidemns  ascribes  this  also  to  a  stratagem  of 
Themistocles;  for,  he  tells  us,  that  when  the 
Ithenians  went  down  to  the  harbour  of  Pinsas, 
Jie  •'2&ri«  was  lost  from  the  statue  of  Minerya; 
and  Themistocles,  as  he  ransacked  every 
bing,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  it,  found 
af;^e  sums  or  money  hid  among  the  baggage, 
which  he  applied  to  the  public  use;  and  out  of 
it  ail  necessaries  were  proyided  for  the  fleet. 

The  embarkation  of  the  people  of  Athens 
was  a  very  affecting  scene.  What  pity!  what 
admiration  of  the  firmness  of  those  men,  who, 
sending  their  parents  and  families  to  a  distant 
place,  unmoved  with  their  cries,  their  tears, 
or  embraces,  had  the  fortitude  to  leave  the 
ci^,  and  embask  for  Salamis !  What  greatly 
heightened  the  distress,  was  the  number  of 
aitixens  whom  they  were  forced  to  leave  be- 
hind, because  of  their  extreme  old  age.*  And 
some  emotions  of  tenderness  were  due  even 
to  the  tame  domestic  animals,  which,  running 
to  the  shore,  with  lamentable  bowlings,  ex- 
pressed their  affection  and  regret  for  the  per- 
sons that  had  fed  them.  One  of  Uiese,  a  dog 
that  belonged  to  Xanthippus,  the  father  of 
Pericles,  unwilling  to  be  left  behind,  is  said  to 
have  leapt  into  the  sea,  and  to  have  swam  by 
the  side  of  the  ship,  till  it  reached  Saiamls, 
where,  ouite  spent  with  toll,  it  died  immedi- 
ately. And  they  shew  us  to  this  day,  a  place 
eailed  Sffnos  Sema,  where  they  teU  us  that 
dog  was  buried. 

To  these  great  actions  of  TheHdstocles  may 
be  added  tlw  following:  He  perceived  that 
Aristides  was  much  regretted  by  the  people, 
who  were  apprehensive  that  out  of  revenge  he 
might  join  the  Persians,  and  do  great  prejudice 
to  the  cause  of  Greece;  he  therefore  caused  a 
decree  to  be  made,  that  all  who  had  been 
banished  only  for  a  time,  should  have  leave 
to  return,  and  by  their  counsel  and  valour  as- 
■ist  their  fellow-citixens  in  the  preservation  of 
their  countiy. 

Eurybiades,  by  reason  of  the  dignity  of 
Sparta,  had  the  command  of  the  fleet;  but,  as 
he  was  apprehensive  of  the  dsjiger,t  he  pro- 
posed to  set  saU  for  the  Uthnnu,  and  fix  his 
station  near  the  Peloponnesian  army.  The- 
mistocles, however  opposed  it;  and  the  account 
wo  have  of  the  conference  on  that  occasion 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  When  Eurybiades 
nid^  <a>o  not  you  know,  Themistocles,  that 


*InthbdewriptioawcfiadilroBgtrMsetofFIutarch% 
Muuiity  sad  good  nstare. 

t  it  does  not  appesr  Chat  Earybiadea  wanted  cour- 
•K«.  AilerZeneshadga-tedthepaMofThermopyla, 
it  was  Ch«  general  opiiuoa  of  the  chief  ofieera  oT  the 
conftdente  fleet  aMembled  m  council,  (except  thoee  of 
Atheoii,)  that  their  only  retoorce  wai  to  buildattronr 
•'ad  aeron  the  ktfamvvaad  to  defend  Peloponneitas 
ajnunrt  the  Peruati.    Bendea,  the  Laeedemoniane, 


,      ^     --partial  jodgea  of  men  and  thingt,  gare  tu. 
¥h     '  i^^  ^  H^Madei,  and  that  of  pradenoe  to 

J  Herodouia  eajt,  this  conrerMtion  paned  between 
4diaaanUiM,  general  of  the  Csrinthians,  and  Them- 


la  the  public  gamM,  nch  as  rise  iq>  bdbn 
their  tun,  are  chastiaed  for  it.>»  *^m^ 
answered  Themistocles;  '^yet  such  as  are  m 
behind  never  gain  the  crown"  £niybiadef| 
upon  this,  lifting  up  his  staff,  as  if  he  intend- 
ed to  strULo  him,  Themistocles  said,  <<Strike, 
if  you  please,  but  hear  me."  The  Lacede- 
monians sdmiring  his  command  of  temper, 
bme  him  speak  what  he  had  to  say;  and  The- 
mistocles was  leading  him  back  to  the  subject, 
when  one  of  the  officen  thus  interrupted 
him:  'fit  ill  becomes  you  who  have  no  city,  to 
advise  us  to  quit  our  habitations  and  abandon 
our  countnr."  Themistocles  retorted  upon 
him  thus:  ^Wretch  that  thou  art,  we  have  in- 
deed left  our  walls  and  houses,  not  choosing, 
for  the  nke  of  those  inanimate  things,  to  be- 
come slaves;  yet  we  have  still  the  most  re 
spectable  city  of  Greece  in  these  two  hundred 
snips,  which  are  here  ready  to  defend  vou,  if 
you  will  give  them  loave.  But  if  you  K>raake 
and  betray  us  a  second  time,  Greece  shall  soon 
find  the  Athenians  possessed  of  as  free  a  city,* 
and  as  valuable  a  counliy  as  that  which  they 
have  Quitted."  These  words  struck  Eurybiades 
with  the  apprehension  that  the  Athenians  might 
fall  off  from  him.  We  are  told  also,  that  as  a 
certain  Eretrian  was  attempting  to  speak,  The- 
mistocles said,  ''What!  have  you,  too,  some- 
thing to  say  about  war,  who  are  like  the  fiidi 
that  has  a  sword,  hut  ao  heart." 

While  Themistocles  wss  thus  maintaining 
his  aiguments  upon  deck,  some  tell  us  an  owl 
was  seen  flying  to  the  right  of  the  fleet,t  which 
came  and  perohed  upon  the  shrouds.  This 
omen  determinrrl  the  confederates  to  accede 
to  his  opinion,  and  to  prepare  for  a  sea  fight 
But  no  sooner  did  the  enemy's  fleet  appear  ad- 
vancing towards  the  harbour  of  Phalerios  in 
Attico,  and  covering  all  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  while  Xerxes  himself  was  seen  march- 
ing his  land  forces  to  the  shore,  than  the 
Greeks,  svjuck  with  the  sight  of  such  prodigious 
annaments,  began  to  forset  the  counsel  ot 
Themistocles,  and  the  Peloponnesians  once 
more  looked  towards  the  Istfimua.  Nay,  they 
resolved  to  set  sail  that  very  night,  and  such 
orders  were  given  to  all  the  pilou.  Themisto- 
cles, greatly  concerned  that  the  Greeks  were 
going  to  give  up  the  advantage  of  their  station 
in  the  straits^  and  to  retire  to  their  respective 
countries,  contrived  that  strataeem  which  was 
put  in  execution  by  Sicinus.  This  Sicinus  was 
of  Persian  extraction,  and  a  captive,  but  much 
attached  to  Themistocles,  and  the  tutor  of  haa 


^»  _lh«lW««fc«*P«l«Mrtwifl»aMraprobnhlll^ 
of  Snrybiade^  who  was  coauunder  in  chief! 

*  The  address  of  Themistocles  is  Terj  much  to  ha 
admired.  If  Eurybiades  was  really  induced  by  his 
fears  to  return  to  the  Isthmus,  the  Athenian  took  • 
right  method  to  remore  those  Ibm,  by  ioggcati^ 
neater ;  for  what  other  free  country  could  heint^nte 
that  the  people  of  Athens  would  acqaire,  but  thnt, 
when  driven  from  their  own  city,  in  their  distress  and 
despair,  they  might  seivi  the  state  of  Sparln. 

♦  The  owl  was  sacred  to  Minerra,  the  proteetrc« 
of  the  Athenians. 

X  If  the  confederates  had  quitted  the  Siraits  of  Sain- 


of  battle,  such  of  the  Athenians  as  were  in  that  idand. 
ntut  haTe^beeome  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy ;  and  the 
«_    •  . .  t       •     id  an  0 


Persians  would  haTe  fi>ttn( 

ponnesian  coast,  where  they  eou\d  act  with  aU 

Ibrea  sgaiasf  Ihe  shipsof  taa  allies. 


ip<n  sea  on  the  Palo- 


THEMISTOCLES. 


(MUren.  On  tlus  occasion  ThemiBtoclet  tent 
lim  nriTately  to  the  king  of  Persia,  with  orders 
io  tell  him,  that  the  commander  of  tne  Athe- 
nians, having  espoused  his  interest,  was  die 
first  to  inform  him  of  the  intended  flight  of  the 
Greeks;  and  that  he  exhorted  him  not  to  suffer 
them  to  escape;  but  while  the^  were  in  this 
confusion,  and  at  a  distance  uom  their  land 
forces,  to  attack  and  destroy  their  whole  army. 

Xerxes  took  this  information  kindly,  suppos- 
ing it  to  proceed  from  fiiendship,  and  immedi- 
ately gaye  orders  to  his  officers  with  two 
hondr^  ships,  to  surround  all  the  passages, 
and  to  enclose  the  islands,  that  none  of  the 
Greeks  might  escape,  and  then  to  follow  with 
the  rest  of  the  ships  at  their  leisure.  Aristides, 
the  son  of  LiysimachuB,  was  the  first  that  per- 
ceived this  motion  of  the  enemy;  and  though 
he  was  not  in  friendship  with  Themistocles, 
but  had  been  banished  by  his  means,  (as  has 
been  related,)  he  went  to  him,  and  told  him 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy.*  The- 
mistocles, knowing  his  probity,  and  charmed 
with  his  coming  to  give  this  intelligence,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  affair  of  Sicinus,  and 
entreated  him  to  lend  his  aasistance  to  keep 
the  Greeks  in  their  station;  and,  as  they  had 
a  confidence  in  his  honour,  to  persuade  them 
to  come  to  an  engageme\it  in  the  straits.  Aris- 
tides approved  the  proceedings  of  Themisto- 
cles, and  going  to  the  other  admirals  and  cap- 
tains, encouraged  them  to  engage.  While  thev 
hardly  gave  credit  to  his  report,  a  Teaian  gal- 
ley, commanded  by  Parstius,  came  over  from 
the  enemy  to  bring  the  same  account;  so  that 
indignation,  added  to  neciMsity,  excited  the 
Greeks  to  weir  combat.f 

As  soon  as  it  was  day^  Xerxes  sat  down  on 
an  eminence  to  view  the  fleet  and  its  order  of 
oattle.  He  placed  hinueh',  as  Fhanodemus 
writes,  above  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where 
the  isle  of  Salamis  is  separated  from  Attica  by 
a  narrow  frith;  but  according  to  Acestodorus, 
on  the  confines  of.  Megara,  upon  a  spot  called 
KenUa^  the  horns.  He  was  seated  on  a 
Jirone  of  gold^  and  had  many  secretaries  about 
him,  whoso  business  it  was  to  write  down  the 
particulars  of  the  action. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Themistocles  was  sa- 
crificing on  the  deck  of  the  admiral-galley, 
three  captives  were  brought  to  him  of  uncom- 
mon beauty,  elegantly  attired,  and  set  off  with 


*  Ariitades  was  not  then  m  the  confederate  fleet,  but 
in  the  isle  of  Mgiaa^  from  whence  he  lailed  by  night, 
irith  grtflU  hazard,  taroug h  the  Peruan  fleet,  to  carry 
thb  inteUi|ciu:e. 

I  The  difierent  conduct  of  the  Spartans  and  the 
Atbcniaae  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  shew  how  much 
wperior  the  accommodating  laws  of  Solon  were  to  the 
austere  discipline  of  Lycurgiis.  Indeed,  while  the 
iasljtQtiotts  or  the  ktter  remained  in  force,  the  Lace- 
'    IS  were  the  greatest  of  all  people.    But  that 


tips,  the  next  step 
was  not  to  n  modente  e^jorment  of  liie,  but  to  all  the 
neentiooeness  of  the  most  effeminate  luxury.  The  laws 
i»f  Lyeuigus  node  men  of  the  Spartan  women ;  when 
they  were  broken,  thty  made  women  of  the  men. 

\  This  throne  or  seat,  whether  of  gold  or  sDrer,  or 
both,  waa  taken  and  carried  to  Athens,  where  it  was 
cooKcfated  in  the  temple  of  the  Minerra.  with  the 
golden  isbre  of  Mardonius,  which  was  taken  after* 
trards  ia  the  battle  of  Flatcs. 


golden  ornaments.  They  were  said  to  be  the 
sons  of  Atttarctus  and  Sandace,  sister  to  Xerr 
es.  Euphrantide,  the  soothsayer,  casting  his  eye 
upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  a  bright  flame  blazed  out  from  the  vicdms^ 
while  a  sneezing  vras  heard  from  the  righL 
took  Themistocles  by  the  hand,  and  ordereo 
that  the  three  youths  should  be  consecrated 
and  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  Onesfes,-t  for  by 
this  means  the  Greeks  might  be  assured  noC 
only  of  safety,  but  victoiy. 

Themistocles  was  astonished  at  the  stiang» 
ness  and  cruelty  of  the  order;  but  the  multi* 
tude,  who,  in  great  and  pressing  difficulties} 
trust  rather  to  absurd  than  rational  methods, 
invoked  the  god  with  one  voice^  and  leading 
the  captives  to  the  altar,  insisted  upon  their 
being  oflfered  up,  as  the  soothsayer  had  direct- 
ed. This  particular  we  have  from  Phanias  the 
Lesbian,  a  man  not  unversed  in  letters  and 
philoBophv. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  Persian  ships,  the 
poet  iEschylos  speaks  of  it,  in  his  tragedy  en 
titled  PersBy  as  a  matter  he  was  weU  assured 
of: 

A  thousand  ships  (for  well  I  know  the  nnmber) 

The  Persian  fl^  obev'd ;  two  hundred  mora 

And  seven,  o'erspread  the  seas. 

The  Athenians  had  only  one  hundred  and 
eighty  galleys;  each  carried  eighteen  men  that 
fought  upon  deck,  four  of  whom  were  archers, 
and  the  rest  heavy  armed. 

If  Themistocles  was  happv  in  choosing  a 
place  for  action,  he  was  no  less  so  in  takmg 
advantage  of  a  proper  time  for  it;  for  he  would 
not  engage  the  enemy  till  that  time  of  day 
when  a  brisk  wind  usually  arises  from  the  sea, 
which  occaaions  a  high  surf  in  the  channel 
This  was  no  inconvenience  to  the  Grecian 
vessels,  which  were  low  built  and  well  com- 
pacted; but  a  very  great  one  to  the  Persian 
ships,  which  had  high  stems  and  lofty  decks, 
and  were  heavy  and  unwieldy;  for  it  caused 
them  to  veer  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  aides 
were  exposed  to  the  Greeks,  who  attacked 
them  furiously.  During  the  whole  dispute, 
great  attention  was  given  to  the  motions  of 
Themistocles,  as  it  was  believed  he  knew  best 
how  to  proceed.  Ariamenes.  the  Persian  ad 
miral,  a  man  of  distinffuished  honour,  and  by 
fhx'the  bravest  of  the  king's  brothen,  directeo 
his.manceuvres  chiefly  against  him.  His  ship 
was  very  tall,  and  from  thence  he  threw  darts 
and  shott  foru  arrows  as  from  the  walls  of  a 
castle.  But  Aminias  the  Decelean,  and  Sosi 
cles  the  Pedian,  who  sailed  in  one  bottom,  bora 
down  upon  him  with  their  prow,  and  both  ships 
meeting,  they  were  fastened  together  by  means 
of  their  brazen  beaks;  when  Aiiamenes  board 
ing  their  galley,  they  received  him  with  theii 

*  A  bright  flasM  was  always  coasidercd  as  a  Ibrta- 
BBte  omen,  whether  it  were  a  real  one  iesuim^  from  as 
altar,  or  a  seeming  one,  (what  we  enU  shell-l&e,)  from 
the  head  of  a  livug  person.  Virgil  mentions  one  of 
the  htter  sort,  which  appeared  about  the  head  of  Julus 
and  Florus,  another  that  waa  seen  about  the  head  ot 
Servitts  TuIIius.  A  snceaing  on  the  ricfat  hand,  tooj 
a  hwky  onen  both  by  Im  Oreeka  and 


i  manaer,  Chios,  Tenedos,  and  Lesbos 


Latins, 
fin  I 
oflered  human  sacrifices  to  Bacehs^  sumssied  Oms 
dius.    But  this  is  ths  tola  iastaasa  we  know  of  mmhm 
Uie  —^  -'  ^ 
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|nkes,  and  iuihed  him  into  the  set.  Artemi- 
■a*  knew  Jie  body  amcngit  othen  that  were 
floating  with  the  wreck,  and  carried  it  to 
Xe^es. 

While  the  fight  was  thus  raging,  we  are  told 
a  great  light  appeared,  as  flromJEUensis;  and 
loud  sounds  and  voices  were  heard  through  all 
the  plain  of  Thriasia  to  the  sea,  as  of  a  great 
numoer  of  people  carrying  the  mystic  •ymbols 
of  Bacchus  in  procession  .f  A  cloud,  too, 
■eemed  to  rise  from  among  the  crowd  that 
made  this  noise,  and  to  ascend  by  degrees,  till 
it  fell  upon  the  galleys.  Other  phantoms  also, 
and  anparitions  of  armed  men,  they  thought 
they  saw,  stretching  out  their  hands  from 
JEgina  before  the  Grecian  fleet.  These  they 
conjectured  to  be  the  •iEoctdc,!  to  whom,  be- 
fore the  battle,  they  had  addressed  their  pray- 
ers for  succour. 

The  first  man  tnat  took  a  ship  was  an  Athe- 
nian named  Lycomedes  captain  of  a  galley, 
who  cut  down  the  ensigns  from  the  enemy's 
rhip,  and  consecrated  them  to  the  laurelled 
Apollo.  As  the  Persians  could  come  up  in  the 
straits  but  few  at  a  time,  and  of\en  put  each 
other  in  confusion,  the  Greeks  equalling  them 
in  the  line,  fought  them  till  the  evening,  when 
they  broke  them  entirely,  and  gained  that  sig- 
nal and  complete  victory,  than  which  (as  Simo- 
nides  says)  no  other  naval  achievement,  either 
of  the  Greeks  or  barbarians,  ever  was  more 
glorious.  This  success  was  owing  to  the  val- 
our, indeed,  of  all  the  confederates,  but  chiefly 
to  the  sagacity  and  conduct  or  Themisto- 
clc8.§ 

Afier  the  battle,  Xerxes,  full  of  indignation 
at  his  disappointment,  attempted  to  join  Sala- 
mis  to  the  continent,  by  a  mole  so  well  se- 
cured, that  his  land  forces  might  pass  over  it 
into  the  island,  and  that  he  might  shut  up  the 
pass  entirely  against  the  Greeks.  At  the  same 
time,  Themistocles,  to  sound  Aristides,  pre- 
tended it  was  his  own  opinion  that  Uiey  should 
sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  break  down  the 
bridge  of  ships:  "For  so,"  says  he,  "we  may 
take  Asia,  without  stirring  out  of  Europe.'' 

*  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicamaaras,  diftingnishcd 
henelf  aboTe  afl  the  rest  of  the  Persian  forces,  her 
ships  bciag  the  last  that  fled ;  which  Xerxta  obssrring, 
eried  oat,  that  the  men  behaved  like  women,  ani  the 
women  with  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  men.  The 
Athenians  were  so  incensed  against  her,  that  they  offer- 
ed a  reward  often  thousand  drachmas  to  any  one  that 
should  take  her  alirc.  This  prineess  must  pot  be  con- 
founded with  that  Artemisia*who  was  th«  wife  of 
Mansolas,  king  of  Caria. 

f  Herodotus  says,  these  voices  were  beard,  and  this 
vision  seen,  some  days  before  the  battle,  while  the 
Persian  land  forces  were  ravaging  the  territories  of 
Attica.  Diceus,  an  iAhenian  exile,  (who  hoped  thcre- 
oy  to  procure  a  mitigation  of  bis  country's  &te,)  was 
na  fint  that  observed  the  thing,  and  Wrried  an  account 
«fit  to  Xerxes. 

^  A  nssel  had  been  sent  to  JEgtMUL  to  implore  the 
ssstttancc  of  .ficus  and  his  descendants.  JBens  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  had  been  king  of  JEgina.  He 
was  BO  remarkable  for  his  justice,  that  his  prayers, 
whilst  he  liTed,  are  said  to  have  procured  great  advan- 
tages to  the  Greeks :  and,  after  his  death,  it  was  be- 
lieved  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  judges  in 
the  infernal  rerions. 

6  In  this  hatttc,  whioh  was  one  of  (he  most  memora- 
Ma  we  find  in  history,  the  Grecians  kwt  forty  ships, 
end  the  Persjans  two  hsadrcd,  beaide  a  great  many 
iiore  that  were  taken. 


Aristideil*  did  not  in  the  least  relish  his  prone- 
sal,  but  answered  him  to  this  purpose:  ''TA 
now  we  have  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  im* 
mersed  in  luxury;  but  if  we  shut  him  up  in 
Greece,  and  drive  him  to  necessity,  he  who  is 
master  of  such  prodigious  forces,  will  no  long- 
er sit  under  a  golden  canopy,  and  be  a  quiet 
spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  the  war,  but, 
awaked  by  danger,  attempting  every  thing, 
and  present  every  where,  he  will  conect  his 
past  errors,  and  follow  counsels  better  calcn* 
lated  for  success.  Instead,  therefore,  of  break- 
ing that  bridge,  we  should,  if  possible  provide 
another,  that  he  may  retire  the  sooner  out  of 
Europe.''  "If  that  is  the  case,  said  Themis* 
tocles,  "we  must  all  consider  and  contrive  how 
to  put  him  upon  the  most  speedy  retreat  out  of 
Greece." 

This  being  resolved  upon,  he  sent  one  of 
the  king's  eunuchs,  whom  he  found  among  the 
prisoners,  Amaces  by  name,  to  acquaint  him, 
"That  the  Greeks,  since  their  victory  at  sea, 
were  determined  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
destroy  the  bridge;  but  that  Themistocles,  in 
care  for  the  king's  safety,  advised  him  to  hasten 
towards  his  own  seas,  and  pass  over  into  Asia, 
while  his  friend  endeavoured  to  find  out  pre- 
tences of  delay,  to  prevent  the  confederateiT 
from  pursuing  him."  Xerxes,  terrified  at  the 
news,  retired  with  the  greatest  precipitation  .f 
How  prudent  the  management  of  ThemistO' 
cles  and  Aristides  was,  Mardonius  afforded  a 
proof,  when,  with  a  small  part  of  the  king's 
forces,  he  put  the  Greeks  in  extreme  danger  of 
losing  all,  in  the  battle  of  Platasa. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that,  among  the  cities, 
JEgina  bore  away  the  palm;  but  among  the 
commanders,  Themistocles,  in  spite  of  envy, 
was  universally  allewed  to  have  distinguished 
himself  most.  For,  when  they  came  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  every  officer  took  a  billet  from 
the  altar,^  to  inscribe  upon  it  the  names  of 
those  that  had  done  the  blest  service,  every  one 
put  himself  in  the  first  place,  and  Themistocles 
m  the  second.  The  Lacedemonians,  having 
conducted  him  to  Sparta,  adjudged  Eurybiades 
the  prize  of  valour,  and  Themistocles  that  of 
wisQom,  honouring  each  vrith  a  crown  of  olive. 
They  likewise  presented  the  latter  with  the 
handsomest  chariot  in  the  city,  and  order* 
ed  three  hundred  of  their  youth  to  attend 
him  to  the  borders.  At  the  next  Olympic 
games,  too,  we  are  told,  that,  as  soon  as  The- 
mistocles apposed  in  the  ring,  the  cham- 
pions were  overlooked  by  the  specUtors,  who 

*  According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  not  Aristides,  bu 
Eurybiades,  who  made  this  reply  to  Themistocles. 

t  Xerxes,  having  left  Mardoeius  in  Greece  with  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  marched  with 
the  rest  towards  Thrace,  in  order  to  cross  the  Hellea- 
pont  As  no  provisions  had  been  prepared  bcfordiaad, 
his  army  undierwent  great  hardships  durii^  the  whola 
time  of  his  march,  which  lasted  fi\  fr4md- forty  daya. 
The  king,  finding  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  pur- 
sue their  route  so  expeditiously  as  he  desired,  advanoed 
vrith  a  small  retinue ;  but,  when  he  arrived  ai  the  Hel- 
lespont, he  found  his  bridge  of  boats  broken  down  by 
the  violence  of  the  storms,  knd  was  reduced  to  the  n4^< 
cessity  of  crossing  over  in  a  fishing  boat.  Fran  tb« 
Hellespont  he  continued  his  flight  to  Sardia. 

t  The  altar  of  Neptoae.  This  solemnity  was  d»* 
silked  to  make  them  rive  their  judgment  imMrtisllr 
as  in  the  presence  oTUie  gods. 
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Kept  fheir  eyei  npon  him  all  the  day,  and 
pointed  him  out  to  strangers  with  the  utmost 
didmiration  and  applause.  This  incense  was 
extremely  grateful  to  him;  and  heaeknowleikp- 
ed  to  his  friends,  that  he  then  reaped  the  fhut 
of  his  labours  for  Greece. 

Indeed^  he  was  naturally  Tery  ambitious;  if 
we  may  torm  a  conclusion  from  his  memorable 
acts  and  sayings. 

For,  when  elected  admiral  by  the  Atheni 
ans,  he  would  not  despatch  any  business,  wheth- 
er public  or  private,  singly,  but  put  off  all  af- 
fairs to  the  day  he  was  to  embark,  that  having 
a  great  deal  to  do,  he  might  appear  with  the 
greatest  dignity  and  importance. 

One  day,  as  he  was  looking  upon  the  dead 
bodies  cast  up  by  the  sea,  and  saw  a  number 
of  chains  of  gold  and  bracelets  upon  them,  he 
passed  by  them,  and  turning  to  his  friend,  said, 
Take  these  things  Jbr  yotiarself,  for  you  are 
not  TTiermstoeles, 

To  Antiphates,  who  had  formerly  treated 
him  with  disdain,  but  in  his  glory  mode  his 
court  to  him,  he  said.  Young  fnan  we  are 
both  come  to  our  senses  at  the  same  time, 
thou^  aliUUtoo  late. 

He  used  to  say,  <<  The  Athenians  paid  him 
no  honour  or  sincere  respect;  but  when  a 
storm  arose,  or  danger  appeared,  they  sheltered 
themselves  under  him,  as  under  a  plane-tree, 
which,  when  the  weather  was  fair  again,  they 
Would  rob  of  its  leaves  and  branches." 

When  one  of  Seriphus  told  him,  ''He  was 
■ot  so  much  honoured  for  his  own  sake,  but 
for  his  country's."  "  True,"  answered  Themis- 
tocles,  '<  for  neither  should  I  have  been  greatly 
distin|uished  if  I  had  been  of  Seriphus,  nor 
you,  if  you  had  been  an  Athenian." 

Anouer  officer,  who  thought  he  had  done 
the  state  some  service,  setting  himself  up 
■gainst  Themistocles,  and  venturing  to  com- 
pare his  own  exploits  with  his,  he  answered 
him  with  this  fable :  ^  There  once  happened  a 
dispute  between  the  JkMt  day,  and  the  day 
t^fter  the  feast:  Says  the  day  cfttr  thefeast,l 
am  full  of  bustle  and  trouble,  whereas,  with 
vou^  folks  enjoy,  at  their  ease,  every  thing  ready 
provided .  Tou  say  right,  says  the  feast  day,  but 
if  I  had  not  been  before  you,  you  would  not 
have  been  at  all.  So,  had  it  not  been f or  mSy 
then  where  wotOdyou  ftave  been  notoT^* 

His  son  being  master  of  his  mother,  and  by 
her  means  of  him,  he  said,  laughing,  ''this 
child  is  greater  than  any  man  in  Greece;  for 
the  Athenians  command  the  Greeks,  I  eom^ 
mand  the  Athenians,  his  mother  commands  me, 
and  he  commands  hu  mother." 

Ashe  loved  to  be  particular  in  every  thing, 
when  he  happened  to  sell  a  farm,  he  order^ 
the  crier  to  add,  thatit?uuiagoodneighhovr. 

Two  citizens,  courting  his  daughter,  he  pre* 
ferred  the  wordiy  man  to  the  rich  one,  and  as- 
signed this  reason.  He  had  rather  she  should 
hace  a  man  wiiTwut  money,  than  money 
without  a  man  Such  was  the  pointed  man- 
ner in  which  he  ofUn  expressed  himself.f 

*  There  is  the  genume  Attic  ntlt  in  mott  of  Uiese 
fetort*  and  obacrration*  of  Themistocles.  Hm  wit 
■eemi  to  haTe  beca  equal  to  hii  military  and  poUtleal 
cancity. 

t  Cicero  has  presenred  another  ofbiinyiDnjirhldi 
fcaeiiea  mentKming.  When  Simouidet  olered  to 
iMcfa  Thamiatoclca  the  art  of  memory,  he  aafwaied, 


After  the  great  actions  wt  have  related,  hit 
next  enterprise,  was  to  rebuild  and  fortify  the 
city  of  Athens. — Theopompus  tells  us,  he  brib 
fld  the  lAcedsmonian  Ephori,  that  they  might 
not  oppoee  it;  but  most  historians  say,  he  over- 
reached  them.  He  was  sent,  it  seems,  on  pre- 
tence of  an  embassy  to  Sparta.  The  Spartans 
complained,  that  the  Athenians  were  fortify- 
ing their  ci^,  and  the  governor  of  JEgina,  who 
was  come  for  that  purpose,  supported  the  accu- 
sation. But  Themistocles  absolutely  denied  it, 
and  challenged  them  to  send  proper  persons  to 
Athens  to  inspect  the  walls;  at  once  gaining 
time  for  finishing  them^  and  contriving  to  have 
hostages  at  Athens  for  his  return.  The  event  an 
swered  his  expectation.  For  the  Lacediemoni 
ans,  when  assured  how  the  fact  stood,  dissem- 
bled their  resentment,  and  let  him  go  with  im- 
punity. 

After  this,  he  built  and  fortified  the  Piraeus, 
(having  observed  the  conveniency  of  that  hai^ 
hour;)  by  which  means  he  gave  the  city  every 
maritime  accommodation.  In  this  respect  his 
politics  were  very  different  from  those  of  Uie 
ancient  kings  of  Athens.  They,  we  are  told, 
used  their  endeavours  to  draw  the  attention  of 
their  subjects  from  the  business  of  navigation, 
that  they  might  turn  it  entirely  to  the  culture  of 
the  ground:  and  to  this  purpose  they  published 
the  fable  of  the  contention  between  Minerva 
and  Neptune  for  the  patronage  of  Attica,  when 
the  former,  by  producing  an  olive  tree  before 
the  judges,  gained  her  cause.  Themistocles 
did  not  bring  the  Pireus  mto  the  city,  as  Aris- 
tophanes the  comic  poet  would  have  it;  but  ha 
jomed  the  city  by  a  line  of  communication  to 
the  Pirsus,  and  the  land  to  the  sea.  This 
measure  strengthened  the  people  against  the 
nobility,  and  made  them  bolder  and  more  un- 
tractable,  as  power  came  with  wealth  into  the 
hands  of  masters  of  ships,  mariners,  and  pilots. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  oratory  in  Pnyx,  whick 
was  built  to  front  the  sea,  was  alYen%-ards 
turned  bv  the  thirty  tyrants  towards  the  land:* 
for  they  believed  a  maritime  power  inclinable 
to  a  democracy,  whereas  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  woiild  be  less  uneasy  under  an  oli- 
garchy. 

Themistocles  had  something  atill  grrater  is 
view  for  strengthening  the  Athenians  by  sea. 
Afler  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  when  the  Grecian 
fleet  was  gone  into  the  harbour  of  Pagase  to 
winter,  he  acquainted  the  citizens  in  full  aa- 
sembly,  "That  he  had  hit  upon  a  design  which 
might  greatly  contribute  to  their  advantage,  but 
it  was  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  Uieir 
whole  body."  The  Athenians  ordered  him  to 
communicate  it  to  Aristides  only,t  and,  if  he 
approved  of  it,  to  put  it  in  execution.  The- 
mistocles then  informed  him,  "That  he  had 
thoughts  of  burning  the  confederate  fleet  at 
Pagasae."  Upon  which«  Aristides  went  and 
declared  to  the  peopie,  "That  the  entcrorise 
which  Themistocles  proposed  was  indeed  the 

JIh  !  rather  teach  me  the  art  of  for  getting  ;  for  I  oJUm 
remember  toKat  I  vfould  not,  and  canno*  forget  what 
IwouU, 

*  The  thirty  tyranti  were  eitablished  at  Athens  bv 
Lymnder,  403  vears  before  the  Christian  era,  and  77 
yaars  after  the  battle  of  Salamii. 

t  How  glorious  tliii  testimony  of  the  puTjIlc  re|pwA 
Is  Aristides,  from  a  people  then  so  free,  and  withal  si 
virtnous. 
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BOft  idvantagooai  in  the  world,  but  at  the 
■ame  time,  the  most  uniust.''  The  Atheniana, 
therefore  commanded  nim  to  lay  aside  all 
thonghti  of  it.* 

About  this  time  the  I^acedfemonians  made  a 
motion  in  the  assembly  of  the  JimphUtpons, 
to  exclude-  from  that  council  all  those  states 
that  had  not  joined  in  the  confederacy  against 
the  king  of  Persia.  But  Themistocles  was  ap- 
preheztsiye,  that,  if  the  Thessallans,  the  Ar- 
gives,  and  Thebans,  were  expelled  from  the 
council,  the  Lacedemonians  would  have  a 
great  majority  of  Yoices,  and  consequently  pro- 
cure wliat  decrees  thev  pleased.  He  spoke 
therefore,  in  defence  of  those  states,  and  brought 
the  deputies  off  from  that  design,  bv  represent- 
ing, that  thirty-one  cities  only  had  their  share 
of  the  burden  of  that  war^  and  that  the  greatest 
part  of  these  were  but  of  small  consideration; 
that  consequently  it  would  be  both  unreasonable 
and  dangerous  to  exclude  the  rest  of  Greece, 
from  the  league,  and  leaTe  the  council  to  be 
dictated  to  by  two  or  three  great  cities.  By 
this  be  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  Laceda&- 
monians,  who,  for  this  reason,  set  up  Cimon 
Bgainst  him  as  a  rival  in  all  affairs  of  state,  and 
used  all  their  interest  for  his  advancement. 

He  disobliged  the  allies,  also,  by  sailbg 
round  the  islands,  and  extorting  money  from 
them  ;  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  answer 
which  Herodotus  tells  us  the  Adrians  gave 
him  to  a  demand  of  that  sort.  He  told  them, 
*<  He  brought  two  gods  along  with  him.  Per- 
suasion and  Force.'*  They  replied,  "  They 
had  also  two  great  gods  on  their  side^  Poverty 
and  Despair,  who  forbade  them  to  satisfy  him.^ 
Timocreon,  the  Rhodian  poet,  vnrites  with 
great  bitterness  against  Themistocles,  and 
chaiges  him  with  betraying  him,  thouffh  his 
friend  and  host,  for  money,  while,  for  the  like 
paltry  consideration,  he  procured  the  return  of 
ther  exiles.    So  in  these  verses: 

Psuanis*  you  may  praise,  sod  yoo  Zsntlppoi, 
And  you  Leutyehidsi:  Bat  •ore  the  hero, 
Who  bcsrt  the  Athcsiaa  psim.  it  Ariftidet. 
Whst  is  the  &]se,  the  Tstai,  Themistocles  ? 
The  very  light  is  cnidgM  him  by  Lstoos, 
Who  for  vile  peltbetmy'd  Tiaaocreon. 
His  friend  snil  hoet ;  nor  gave  him  to  behold 
His  dear  Jalvsus.    For  three  talents  more 
He  sailM  ana  left  him  on  a  fereign  coast 
What  &tal  end  awaits  the  man  that  kills, 
That  banishes,  that  sets  the  villain  up, 
To  fill  his  glittering  stores  ?  While  ostentation, 
With  Tain  airs.  &in  would  boast  the  generous  hand. 
And,  at  the  Isthmus,  spreads  a  public  board  , 
For  crowds  (hat  eat,  and  corse  him  at  the  banquet. 

tut  Timocreon  gave  a  still  looser  rein  to  his 
abase  of  Themistocles,  after  the  condemnation 
and  banishment  of  that  great  man,  in  a  poem 
which  begins  thus: 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  military  and  politick 
cenius  of  Tbcnusloelcs  to  save  him  from  contempt  and 
detestation,  when  we  arriTeatlfais  part  of  his  conduct. 
~-A  serious  proposal  to  burn  the  confederate  fleet ! — 
That  fleet,  whoee  united  efforts  had  saved  Greece 
from  destruction ! — ^which  had  fought  under  his  aus- 
^e  with  such  irresistible  valour !— That  sacred  fleet, 
the  mbtttest  part  of  which  should  have  been  religious- 
ly preserved,  or  if  consumed,  consumed  only  on  Uie 
altars,  and  in  the  service  of  the  gods  !~How  diaboli- 
eal  IS  that^cy,  which,  in  iu  way  to  power  tramples 
■I  hnmanity,  jttitiee,  and  graUtnde. 


Muse,  crown*d  with  glory,  bear  this  frithfld  yinm. 
Far  as  the  Grecian  name  extends.—— 

Timocreon  is  iteid  to  have  been  banished  hj 
Themistocles,  for  favouring  the  Fenians. 
When,  therefore,  Themistocles  was  aocosed 
of  the  same  traitorous  indinationsy  he  wrote 
against  him  as  follows: 

Timoercon*B  hcoonr  to  the  Medes  is  aoU, 

But  yet  not  his  alone :  Another  fox 

Finat  the  same  fields  to  prey  in. 

As  the  Athenians^  through  envy,  readily  gaTO 
ear  to  calumnies  against  him^  he  was  often 
forced  to  recount  his  own  services,  which  ren- 
dered  him  still  more  insupportable;  and  whea 
they  expreised  their  displeasure,  he  said,  •Ar^ 
you  weary  qf  recctvittg  ben^fita  qften  J)rom 
the  same'hand7 

Another  offence  he  gave  the  people,  was, 
his  building  a  temple  to  Diana,  under  the  name 
of  J^tobuUy  or  Diana  q/*  the  best  eounself 
intimating  that  he  had  given  the  best  council, 
not  only  to  Athens,  but  to  all  Greece.  He 
built  this  temple  near  his  own  house,  in  the 
quarter  of  Melita,  where  now  theexecationers 
cast  out  the  bodies,  of  those  that  have  suffered 
death,  and  where  they  throw  the  halters  and 
clothes  of  such  as  have  been  strangled  or  other- 
wise put  to  death.  There  was,  even  in  our 
times,  a  statue  of  Themistocles  in  this  temple 
of  Diana  ^AistdbuUf  from  which  it  appeared 
that  his  aspect  was  as  heroic  as  his  soul. 

At  last  tne  Athenian^  unable  any  longer  to 
bear  that  high  distinction  in  which  he  stood, 
banished  him  by  the  Ostracisms  and  this  was 
nothing  mora  than  they  had  done  to  othen, 
whose  power  wss  become  a  burden  to  them, 
and  who  had  risen  above  the  equality  which  a 
commonwealth  requires; for  the  Ostracism,  or 
ten  yeanf  baanistmunty  was  not  so  much  intend- 
ed to  punish  this  or  that  great  man,  as  to  pad* 
fy  and  mitigate  the  fury  of  envy,  who  deligfata 
in  the  disgrace  of  superior  characters,  and 
loses  a  part  of  her  rancour  by  their  fall. 

In  the  time  of  his  exile,  while  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Argos,*  the  affair  of  Pausaniss  gave 
ffreat  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  Themistocles. 
The  person  that  accused  him  of  treason,  was 
Leobotes,  the  son  of  Alcmeon,  of  Agraule,  and 
the  Spartans  joined  in  the  impeachment.  Wa 
sanias  at  first  concealed  his  plot  fit>m  Themis 
tocles,  though  he  was  his  friend;  but  when  1m 
saw  him  an  exile,  and  full  of  indignation 
against  the  Athenians,  he  ventured  to  comma 
nicate  his  designs  to  him,  shewing  him  tlm 
King  of  Persia's  letters,  and  excftin^  him  to 
vengeance  against  the  Greeks,  as  an  uajoit  ajid 

a  The  great  Pausanias,  who  had  beaten  the  Pecsiim 
in  the  battle  of  Platea,  and  who,  on  many  OMasions^ 
had  behaved  with  great  generosity  as  well  as  modera- 
tion, at  last  deMoerated,  and  ftU  Jnto  a  seandaioos 
treaty  with  the  Persians,  m  hopee,  Ihroagfa  their  inte- 
rest, to  make  himself  sovereign  of  Greece.  Assooans 
he  had  eomeeived  these  strai^  notions,  he  iell  into  tba 
manners  of  the  Persians,  aflected  all  their  lurorv.aiid 
derided  the  plain  customs  of  his  country,  of  which  he 
had  formerly  been  so  Cbnd.  The  JS^Aon  waited  eoose 
time  for  dear  nroof  of  his  treacherous  desi^,  nikd 
when  they  had  obtained  it,  determined  to  imnrisoa 
him.  But  he  fled  into  the  temple  of  Mihcnra  Chalei 
oicoS|  and  they  besieged  him  there.  l%ey  waDed  iqp 
an  the  eaies,>ond  his  own  mother  hid  the  first  stone. 
When  they  had  ahnost  starved  him  to  death,  Ihey  ^tf 
hands  OB  him,  and  by  the  tisw  they  had  got  hint  e^l 
of  the  temple,  he  expired* 
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«Bgnterul  people.  ThemMtocks  rejected  the 
•oUcitatione  of  Pausanias,  and  refused  to  have 
the  leaat  share  in  his  designs  3  bat  he  gave  no 
information  of  what  had  passed  between  them, 
nor  let  the  secret  transpire;  whether  he  thought 
he  would  desist  of  himself)  or  that  he  would  be 
discoyered  some  other  way,  as  he  had  embark- 
ed in  an  absurd  and  extravagant  enterprise 
without  any  rational  hopes  of  success.       • 

However,  when  Pausanias  was  put  to  death, 
diere  were  found  letters  and  other  writings  re- 
lative to  the  business,  which  caused  no  small 
suspicion  against  Themistodes.  The  Laceds- 
monians  nused  a  clamour  against  him;  and 
those  of  his  fellov/  citizens  that  envied  him 
insiBted  on  the  chaige.  H^  could  not  de&nd 
himself  in  person,  bet  he  answered  by  letter 
the  principal  parts  of  the  accusation.  For,  to 
obviate  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he  ob- 
served to  the  Athenians,  '^Tbat  he  who  was 
bom  to  command,  and  incapable  of  servitude, 
ooold  never  sell  himself,  and  Greece  along  with 
him,  to  enemies  and  barbarians."  The  people, 
however,  listened  to  his  accusers,  and  sent  them 
with  orders  to  bring  him  to  his  answer  before 
the  states  of  Greece.  Of  this  he  bad  timely 
notice,  and  passed  OTer  to  the  islo  of  Corcyra  j 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  great  obUgations 
to  him,  for  a  difference  between  them  and  the 
people  of  Connth  had  been  referred  to  his  ar- 
bitration, and  he  had  decided  it  by  awarding 
the  Corinthians*  to  pay  down  twenty  talents, 
and  the  isle  of  Leucas  to  be  in  common  between 
the  two  parties,  as  a  colony  from  both.  From 
Aence  he  fled  to  Epirus;  and,  finding  himseli' 
still  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  JLacedamio- 
nians,  he  tried  a  very  hazardous  and  uncertain 
resource,  in  imploring  the  protection  of  Admie- 
tos,  king  of  the  Molossians.  Admetus  had 
made  a  request  to  the  Athenians,  which  being 
rejected  with  acorn  by  Themistocles  in  the 
time  of  his  prosperity  and  influence  in  the  state, 
the  king  entertained  a  deep  resentment  against 
him,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  ro* 
vengo  himself,  if  ever  the  Athenian  should  fall 
into  his  power.  However,  whilo  he  was  thus 
flying  from  place  to  place,  he  was  more  afraid 
of  the  recent  envy  of  his  countrymen,  than  of 
the  consequences  of  an  old  quarrel  with  the 
king  ;  and  therefore  he  went  and  put  himself 
in  kis  hands,  appearing  before  him  as  a  sup^dl 
cant  in  a  particular  and  extraordinary  manner. 
He  took  the  king's  son,  who  was  yet  a  cbuld,  in 
his  arms,  and  kneeled  down  before  the  house- 
hold gods.  This  manner  of  offering  a  petition, 
the  Moloesians  look  upon  as  the  most  effectual, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  hardly  be  rejected. 
Some  say  the  queen,  whose  name  was  Phthia, 
mggested  this  method  of  supplication  to  The- 
mistocles. Others,  that  Admetus  himself  taught 

*  Tbc  Kholisftt  upon  Thveydidct  teltt  as,  Themli- 
loclet  ferrcd  the  people  of  Corcyra  in  an  afikir  of  graC- 
er  inportuice.  The  states  of  Greece  were  iDclined 
to  make  war  upon  that  island  for  not  jcfning  in  the 
k^foe  against  Xertcs ;  but  Themiatocles  repreaentel, 
that,  if  ttiey  were  in  that  manner  to  punish  all  the 
citiet  that  bad  not  aeecdcd  to  the  league,  their  pio 
seedings  would  brine  greater  calamities  upon  Oreect 
Ihaa  it  had  taSered  Trom  the  barbarians. 

t  It  was  nothing  narticular  lor  a  suppliant  to  dohoaoh 
age  to  the  household  fgodB  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
tSd'%  request ;  but  to  do  it  with  the  kiug^s  ton  in  his 
•HM  was  an  eitf "^ ' 

H 


him  to  act  the  part,  that  he  might  have  a  1 

obligation  to  allege  against  giving  him  up  to 
those  that  might  come  to  demand  him. 

At  that  time  £picrates,the  Acamanian,  foand 
means  to  convey  the  wife  and  children  of 
Themistocles  out  of  Athens,  and  sent  them  to 
him  J  for  which  Cimon  afVerwards  condemned 
him  and  pat  him  to  death.  This  account  is 
given  by  Stesimbrotus  ;  yet  I  know  not  how, 
forgetting  what  he  had  asserted,  or  making 
Themistoclea  foiget  it,  he  teUa  us  he  sailed 
from  thence  to  Sicily,  and  demanded  king 
Hiero's  daughter  in  marriage,  promising  to 
bring  the  Greeks  under  his  subjection;  and 
that,  upon  Hiero's  refusal,  he  passed  over  into 
Asia.  But  this  is  not  probable.  For  T)i€o- 
phrastus,  in  his  treatise  on  monarchy,  relates, 
that,  when  Hioro  sent  his  race-horses  to  the 
Olympic  games,  and  set  up  a  superb  pavilion 
there,  Themistocles  harangued  the  Greeks,  to 
persuade  them  to  pull  it  down,  and  not  to  suf- 
fer tlie  tyrant's  horses  to  run.  Thucydides 
writes  that  he  went  by  land  to  the  .£gean  sea, 
and  embarked  at  Pydna;  that  none  in  the  ship 
knew  him,  till  he  was  driven  by  storm  to  Naxos, 
which  was  at  that  time  besieged  by  the  Atheni- 
ans3  that,  through  fear  of  being  taken,  he  then 
informed  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  pilot,  who 
he  was:  and  that  partly  by  entreaties,  part- 
ly by  threatening  he  would  declare  to  the 
Athenians,  however  falsely,  that  thev  knew  him 
from  the  first,  and  were  bribed  to  take  him  into 
their  vessel,  he  obliged  them  to  weigh  anchor 
and  sail  for  Asia. 

The  greatest  part  of  his  treasures  was  pri- 
vately sent  after  him  to  Asia  by  his  friends. 
What  was  discovered  and  seized  for  the  public 
use,  Theopompus  says,  amounted  to  a  hundred 
talents ;  Theophrastus  fourscore ;  though  he 
was  not  worth  three  talents  before  his  employ- 
ments in  the  government.* 

When  he  was  landed  at  Cuma,  he  under 
stood  that  a  number  of  people,  particularly 
Ergoteles  and  Pythodorus,  were  watching  to 
take  him.  He  was,  indeed,  a  rich  booty  tc 
those  that  were  determined  to  get  money  by 
any  means  whatever;  for  the  king  of  Persia 
had  offered  by  proclamation  two  hundred  tal- 
ents for  a^rehending  him-f  He,  therefore, 
retired  to  ^Egs,  a  little  town  of  the  JEolians, 
where  he  was  known  to  nobody  but  ^icogenes. 
nis  host,  who  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and 
bad  some  interest  at  the  Persian  court.  In  his 
house  he  was  concealed  a  few  days ;  and,  one 
evening  afUr  supper,  when  the  sacrifice  was 
offered,  Olbius,  tutor  to  Nicogenes's  children* 
cried  out,  as  in  a  rapture  of  inspiration, 

Counsel,  O  night,  and  victory  are  thine. 

After  this  Themistocles  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  he  saw  a  dragon  coiling  round  hii 

*  This  is  totally  inconsisteut  with  that  splendour  b 
which,  according  to  Plutarch's  own  account,  he  lived, 
before  he  had  any  public  appointmcuts. 

t  The  resentment  of  Xerxes  is  not  at  all  to  be  won* 
dered  at,  since  Themistocles  had  not  ouly  beaten  him 
in  the  battle  of  Sslamis,  but.  what  was  more  disgrace , 
ftd  still,  had  saade  him  a  dupe  to  his  designing  per- 
suasions and  representations.  In  the  loss  of  victory 
he  had  somecoosolation,  as  he  was  not  himself  the  isb 
mediate  .cause  of  it.  but  Uxr  his  ridicnloas  return  le 
Asia,  his  aager  could  only  lall  *4pon  hisoNlf  andThasi 
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body,  and  creeping  up  to  his  neck  ;  which,  as 
soon  as  it  had  touched  liis  face,  was  tnnied 
into  an  eagle  and  coverinp  him  with  its  wings, 
took  him  up  and  carried  hmi  to  a  distant  place, 
where  a  golden  sceptre  appeared  to  him,  upon 
which  he  rested  securely,  and  was  deUvered 
from  all  his  fear  and  trouble. 

In  consequence  of  this  warning,  he  was  sent 
away  by  Nicogenes,  who  contriv^  this  method 
for  it.  The  barbarians  in  general,  especially 
the  Persians,  are  jealous  of  Die  women  even  to 
madness ;  not'  only  of  their  wives,  but  theur 
slaves  and  concubines:  for,  beside  the  care 
they  take  that  they  shall  be  seen  by  none  but 
their  own  fami'y,  they  keep  them  like  prisoners 
in  their  houses;  and  when  they  take  a  journey, 
they  are  put  in  a  carriage  close  covert  on  sdl 
■ides.  In  such  a  carriage  as  this  Themistocles 
was  conveyed,  the  attendants  being  instructed 
to  tell  those  they  met,  if  they  happened  to  be 
questioned,  that  they  were  carrymg  a  Grecian 
lady  from  Ionia  to  a  nobleman  at  court 

Thucydides  and  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  relate 
that  Xerxes  was  then  dead,  and  that  it  was  to 
his  son*  Artaxerxes  that  Themistocles  address- 
ed himself.  But  Ephoras,  Dinon,  Clitarchus, 
Heraclides,  and  several  others,  write  that 
Xerxes  himself  was  then  upon  the  throne.  The 
opinion  of  Thucydides  seems  most  agreeable 
to  chronology,  though  that  is  not  perfectly  well 
settled.  Themistocles,  now  ready  for  the  dan- 
gerous experiment,  applied  first  to  Artabanus,! 
a  military  officer,  and  told  hun,  <<  He  was  a 
Greek,  who  desired  to  have  audience  of  the 
kmg,  about  matters  of  great  importance,  which 
the  king  himself  had  much  at  heart."  Artaba- 
nns  answered,'*  The  laws  of  men  are  different; 
some  esteem  one  thing  honourable,  and  some 
another;  but  it  becomes  all  men  to  honour  and 
observe  the  customs  of  their  own  country. 
With  you,  the  thing  most  admired  is  said  to  be 
liberty  and  equality.  We  have  many  excellent 
laws ;  and  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
dispensable, to  honour  the  king,  and  to  adore 
him  as  the  image  of  that  deity  who  preserves 
and  supports  the  universe.  If,  therefore,  you 
are  willing  to  conform  to  our  customs,  and  to 
prostrate  yourself  before  the  king,  you  may  be 
permitted  to  see  him  and  speak  to  him.  Bat  if 
you  cannot  bring  yourself  to.  this,  you  must 
acquaint  him  with  your  business  by  a  third 
person.  It  would  be  an  infringement  of  the 
custom  of  his  country,  for  the  king  to  admit 
any  one  to  audience  that  does  not  worship 
him."  To  this  Themistocles  replied,  "My 
business,  Ajtabanus,  is  to  add  to  the  king's 
Aonour  and  power;  therefore  I  will  comply  with 
your  custonis,  since  the  god  that  has  exalted  the 
Persians  will  have  it  so;  and  by  my  means  the 
number  of  the  kin^s  worshippers  will  be  in- 
creased. So  let  this  be  no  hindrance  to  my 
communicating  to  the  king  what  I  have  to  say." 
"  But  who,"  said  Artabanus,  ^  ahali  we  say  you 
are  ?  for  by  your  discourse  you  appear  to  be  no 
ordinary  person."     Themistockfl   answered, 

*  Themutoelet,  therefor*.  vrvnA  st  the  Terum 
court  in  the  lint  year  of  the  79tk  Olympiad,  4tt  year* 
before  the  birth  ofChrifti;  for  that  was  the  fint  year 
tff  Artaxencee't  reign. 

t  Son  of  that  Artabaavi,  captain  of  the  goardt,  who 
dew  Xeraee,  and  persnadcd  iriasanm  f  -^  '"^' 
elder  brother  Dariui. 
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^  Nobody  must  knnw  that  before  tho  king  hinw 
self."  So  Phanias  writes ;  and  Erttosthenes, 
in  his  treatise  on  riches,  adds,  that  Themisto* 
cles  was  brought  acquainted  with  ArtaUanusk, 
and  recommended  to  him  by  an  Eretrian  w»* 
man,  who  belonged  to  that  officer. 

When  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  and; 
after  his  prostration,  stood  silent,  the  king  com 
maflded  the  interpreter  to  ask  him  who  he  was. 
The  interpreter  accordingly  put  the  question, 
and  he  answered,  '*  The  man  that  is  now  come 
to  address  himself  to  you,  O  king,  is  Themis- 
tocles the  Athenian;  an  exile  persecuted  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Persians  have  suffered  much  by 
me,  but  it  has  been  more  than  compensated  by 
my  preventing  your  being  pursued;  when  after 
I  had  delivered  Greece  and  saved  my  own 
country,  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do  you  also  a 
service.  My  sentiments  are  suitable  to  my 
present  misfortunes,  and  I  come  prepared  either 
to  receive  your  favour,  if  you  are  reconciled  to 
me,  or,  if  you  retain  any  resentment,  to  disarm 
it  by  my  submission.  Reject  not  the  testimony 
my  enemies  have  given  to  the  services  I  have 
done  the  Persians,  and  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity my  misfortunes  afford  you,  rather  to  shew 
your  generosity  than  to  satisfy  your  revenge. 
If  you  save  me,  you  save  your  su]'pliant;  if  you 
destroy  me,  vou  destroy  the  en<»ny  of  Greece."* 
In  hopes  of  influencing  the  king  by  ati  argu- 
ment drawn  from  religion,  Themistocles  added 
to  this  speech  an  account  of  the  vision  he  had 
in  Nicogenc^s  house,  and  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
of  Dodona,  which  onlered  him  to  go  to  ont 
who  bor€  the  same  ruane  with  the  god:  from  ■ 
which  he  concluded  he  was  sent  to  him,  since 
both  were  called,  and  really  were,  great  kings. 

The  king  gave  him  no  answer,  though  he 
admired  his  courage  and  magnanimitv ;  but, 
with  his  friends,  he  felicitated  himself  upon 
this,  as  the  most  fortunate  event  imaginable. 
,We  are  also  told,  that  he  prayed  to  •^Irimani- 
ii«,t  that  his  enemies  might  ever  be  so  infatuat- 
ed as  to  drive  fVom  amongst  them  their  ablest 
men;  that  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods;  and 
immediately  after  made  a  great  entertainment; 
nay,  that  he  was  so  affected  with  joy,  that 
when  he  retired  to  rest,  in  the  midst  of  his 
sleep,  he  called  out  three  times,  I  have  The- 
mistoeles  the  Jlthenian, 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  called  together  hit 
friends,  and  ordered  Themistocles  to  bo  brought 
before  him.  The  exile  expected  no  favuui, 
when  he  found  that  the  guards,  at  the  first 
hearing  of  his  name,  treated  him  with  rancour, 
and  loaded  him  witti  reproaches.  Nay,  when 
the  king  had  taken  his  seat,  and  a  respectfol 
silence  ensued,  Roxanes.  one  of  his  officera, 
as  Themistocles  passed  him,  whispered  him 
with  a  sigh, .^/  thou sttbtie  serpent  qf  Greece, 
the  king^s  good  genius  has  brought  thee  hith* 
er.  However,  when  he  had  prostrated  him^ 
self  twice  in  the  presence,  the  king  salutct} 
him,  and  spoke  to  him  graciously,  telling  him, 
"He  owed  him  two  hundred  talents;  for,  as  he 
had  delivered  himself  up,  it  was  but  just  that 
he  should  receive  the  reward  offered  to  any  on« 

*  How  extremely  abject  and  contemptible  u  this  pe 
tilion,  wherein  the  suppliant  founds  every  arg unew 
in  his  Ikvour  npon  hb  vices. 

t  The  god  of  darkness,  the  suppoecJ  author  of ptegoc* 
and  calamities,  was  called  Jlhriman  or  JMnuaniu^ 
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fual  should  bring  Iiim.  He  promised  him  mach ' 
more,  assured  him  of  his  protection,  and  order- 
ed him  to  declare  freely  whatever  he  had  to 
propose  concerning  Gree  ze.  Themistocles  re- 
plied, <<That  a  man's  discourse  was  like  a 
piece  of  tapestry*  which,  when  spread  open, 
displays  its  figures;  but  when  it  is  folded  up. 
they  are  hidden  and  lost;  therefore  he  begged 
time.''  The  king,  delighted  with  the  compar- 
kon,  bade  him  t^e  what  time  he  pleased,;  and 
he  desired  a  year:  in  which  space  he  learned 
the  Persian  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
rerso  with  the  king  without  an  interpreter. 

Such  as  did  not  belong  to  the  court,  beliered 
that  he  entertained  their  prince  on  the  subject 
of  the  Greciun  affairs;  but  as  there  were  then 
many  changes  'n  the  ministr}*,  he  incurred  the 
enyy  of  the  nobility,  who  suspeoted  that  he 
bad  presumed  to  speak  too  freely  of  them  to 
the  king.  The  honours  that  were  paid  him 
were  far  superior  to  those  that  other  strangers 
hod  eiperienced;  the  king  took  him  with  him 
a  hunUng,  conversed  familiarly  with  him  in  his 
palace,  and  introduced  him  to  the  queen 
mother,  who  honoured  him  with  her  confidence. 
He  likewise  gave  orders  for  his  being  instruct- 
ed in  the  learning  of  the  Jtfagt. 

Demaratus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  was 
then  at  court,  being  ordered  to  ask  a  favour, 
desired  that  he  might  be  carried  through  Sar- 
dis  in  royal  state,!  with  a  diadem  upon  his 
head.  But  Mithropaustes,  the  king's  cousin- 
german,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  De- 
maratus, this  diadem  does  not  carry  brcuns 
along  with  it  to  cover;  nortooudd  you  be  Ju- 
piter, thou^  you  should  take  hold  qf  his 
thunder.  The  king  was  highly  displeased  at 
Demaratus  for  making  this  request,  and  seem- 
ed determined  never  to  forgive  him;  yet,  at 
the  desire  of  Themistocles.  he  was  persuaded 
to  be  reconciled  to  him.  And  in  the  following 
reigns,  when  the  affairs  of  Persia  and  Greece 
were  more  closely  connected,  as  od  as  the 
kings  requested  a  favour  of  any  Grecian  cap- 
tain, they  are  said  to  have  promised  him,  m 
express  terms.  That  he  should  be  a  greater 
man  at  their  court  than  ThenUstoeUs  had 
ieen*  Nay,  we  are  told,  that  Themistocles 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  greatness,  and  the 
extraordinary  respect  that  was  paid  him.  seeing 
hu  tabic  most  elegantly  spread,  tumea  to  his 
children,  and  said.  Children,  tee  should  have 
•been  undone,  had  it  not  been/or  our  undoing. 
Most  authors  agree,  that  he  bad  three  cities 
given  him,  for  bread,  wine,  and  meat.  Mag- 
nesia, lAmpsacus,  and  My  us  4  Neanthes  of 
Cyzicos,  and  Phanias,  add  two  more,  Percote 
and  Palsscepsis,  for  his  chamber  and  his  ward- 
robe. 

Some  business  relative  to  Greece  having 
brought  him  to  the  sea-coast,  a  Persian,  named 
Epizyes,  governor  of  Upper  Phirgia,  who  had 
a  design  upon  his  life,  and  had  long  prepared 

*  In  thb  he  artfully  conformed  to  the  figurative 
Asnner  of  speakiof  in  use  among  the  catlcrn  nation*. 

f  Thu  wM  the  highest  mark  of  honour  which  die 
.'eraian  kinn  could  give.  Ahasucrus,  the  tame  with 
Xerxes,  die&ther  ofthii  Artaxerxci.  had  not  long  be- 
fore ordained  tliat  Mordecai  ihould  be  honoured  m 
that  manner. 

\  The  country  about  Magnesia  was  so  fertile^  that 
It  bronglit  Themiitocles  a  rerenue  of  fifty  talenU. 
« had  in  its  neighbourhood  the  noblest  vine- 


certain  Pisidians  to  kilf  him,  when  he  should 
lodge  in  a  city  called  Leontocephalus,  or  ZAon's 
Head,  now  determined  to  put  it  in  execution. 
But,  as  he  lay  sleeping  one  day  at  noon,  the 
mother  of  the  gods  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  tlius  to  have  addressed 
him:  ** Beware.  Themistocles,  of  the  Lion's 
Head,  lest  the  Lion  crush  ^ou.  For  this  warn- 
ing I  require  of  you  Mnesiptolema  for  my  ser- 
vant.* Themistocles  awoke  in  great  disorder, 
and  when  he  had  devoutly  returned  thanks  to 
the  goddess,  left  the  high  road,  and  took  an- 
other way,  to  avoid  the  place  of  danger.  At 
night  he  took  up  his  lodgmg  beyond  it;  but  as 
one  of  the  horses  that  had  carried  his  tent  had 
fallen  into  a  river,  and  his  servants  were  busied 
in  spreading  the  wet  hangings  to  dry,  the  Pisi 
dians,  who  were  advancing  with  their  swords 
drawn,  saw  these  hangings  indistinctly  by 
moonlight,  and  taking  Uiem  for  the  tent  of 
Themistocles,  expected  to  find  him  reposing 
himself  within.  They  approached,  therefore, 
and  lifted  up  the  hangings;  but  the  servants 
that  had  the  care  of  them,  fell  upon  them,  and 
took  them,  llie  danger  thus  avoided,  Themis- 
tocles admiring  the  goodness  of  the  goddess 
that  appeared  to  him,  built  a  temple  in  Mag 
nesia,  which  he  dedicated  to  Cybele  Dimfy' 
mene  and  appointed  his  daoghtcr  Mnesipto- 
lema priestess  of  it. 

When  he  was  come  to  Sardis,  he  divcrtcn 
himself  with  looking  upon  the  ornaments  of 
the  temples;  and  among  the  great  number  of 
offerings,  he  found  in  the  temple  of  Cybele,  a 
female  figure  of  brass  two  cubiu  high,  called 
Hydrophorus  or  the  water  bearer,  which  he 
himself^  when  surveyor  of  the  aqueducts  at 
Athens,  had  caused  to  be  made  and  dedicated 
out  of  the  fines  of  such  as  had  stolen  the  water, 
or  diverted  the  stream.  Whether  it  was  that 
he  was  moved  at  seeing  this  statue  in  a  strange 
country,  or  that  he  was  desirous  to  shew  the 
Athenians  how  much  he  ^vas  honoured,*  and 
what  power  he  had  all  over  the  king's  domin- 
ions, he  addressed  himself  to  the  governor  of 
Lydia,  and  begged  leave  to  send  back  the 
statue  to  Athens.  The  barbarian  immediately 
took  fire,  and  said  he  would  certainly  acquaint 
the  king  what  sort  of  a  request  he  had  mado 

yards  of  the  east;  and  Mvus  ur  Myon  abounded  in 
provisions,  particularly  in  fish.  It  was  usual  with  the 
eastern  monarchs,  instead  of  pensions  to  their  fiivour- 
ites,  to  assign  them  cities  ana  proTince*.  Even  luch 
provinces  as  the  kings  retained  the  revenue  of,  were 
under  particular  assignments;  one  province  furnishing 
so  much  for  wine,  another  for  victuals,  a  third  the 
privy  purse,  and  a  fourth  for  the  wardrobe.  One  of 
the  queens  had  all  Egypt  for  her  clothing;  and  Plato 
tells  us  ^1  Alcibiad.)  Uiat  many  of  the  provinces  were 
appropriated  for  the  queen's  wardrobe  {  one  for  liei 
girdle,  another  for  her  head  dress,  and  so  .of  the  rest 
and  each  province  bore  the  name  of  that  part  of  the 
dress  it  was  to  furnish. 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  proceeded  froip  a 
principle  of  vanity.  The  lore  of  admiration  was  tiie 
ruling  passion  of*^  Themistocles,  and  discovers  itself 
uniformly  through  his  whole  conduct.  There  might, 
however,  be  anoUier  reaaun  which  Plutarch  has  not 
mentioned.  Themistocles  vras  an  excellent  manager 
in  political  religion. — He  had  hvlclybeea  eminently 
distinguished  by  the  favour  of  Cybele.  He  finds  an 
Athenian  statue  in  her  temple.— »Tne  roddess  consents 
that  he  should  sead  it  to  AtfUas :  and  the  Athenians, 
out  of  respect  Ux  the  goddeis,  must  of  coarse  cease  t« 
persecute  ner  ftvonrite  Thenistoelcsi 
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mm.  Tbemislpclea,  tlanned  at  thii  meiwoe, 
applied  to  the  goveraor's  women,  and.  by 
money,  prevaUed  upon  them  to  pacify  him. 
After  thia,  be  behaved  with  more  prudence, 
senaible  how  much  he  had  to  fear  from  the 
envy  of  the  Peruana.  Hence,  be  did  not  travel 
about  Ana,  as  Theopompufl  sayi,  but  took  up 
bia  abode  at  Magnesia}  where  loaded  with 
valuable  presents,  and  equally  honoured  with 
the  Persian  nobles,  he  long  hved  in  great  se- 
curity; for  the  king,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
iffiurs  of  the  upper  provinces,  gave  but  little 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  GrMce. 

But  when  £gypt  revolted,  and  was  supported 
in  that  revolt  by  the  Athenians,  when  tne  Gre- 
cian fleet  sailed  as  far  as  Cyprus  and  Celicia, 
and  Cimon  rode  triumphant  master  of  the  seas, 
then  the  king  of  PUrsia  applied  himself  to  op- 
pose the  Greeks^  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
their  power.  lie  put  his  forces  in  motion,  sent 
out  his  generals,  and  dispatched  messengers  to 
Themistocles  at  Magnesia,  to  command  him  to 
perform  his  promises,  and  exert  himself  against 
Greece.  Did  he  not  obey  the  summons  then? 
— No— neither  resentment  against  the  Athe- 
nians, nor  the  honours  and  authority  in  which 
he  now  flourished,  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  expedition.  Possibly 
he  might  doubt  the  event  or  the  war,  as  Greece 
had  then  several  great  generals:  and  Cimon  in 
particular  was  di^Snguished  with  extraordinary 
success.  Above  all,  regaxd  for  his  own  ai^eve- 
ments.  and  the  trophies  he  had  sained,  whose 
glory  ne  was  unwilling  to  tarnish,  determined 
him  (as  the  best  method  he  could  take)  to  put 
such  an  end  to  his  life  as  became  his  dignity.* 
Having,  therefore,  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  as- 
sembled his  friends,  and  taken  his  last  leave, 
he  drank  bulls'  blood,t  as  b  generally  reportr 
ed}  or,  as  some  relate  it,  he  took  a  quick  poi- 
son, and  ended  his  days  at  Magnesia,  having 
lived  sixt^-five  years,  most  of  which  he  had 
spent  in  civil  or  military  employments.  'When 
the  kmg  was  acquainted  with  the  cause  and 
manner  of  his  death,  he  admired  him  more 
than  ever,  and  continued  his  favour  and  bounty 
to  his  friends  and  relations4 

Themistocles  bad  by  Archippe,  the  daughter 
of  Lvsander  of  Alopece,  five  sons,  Neocles, 
Diocles,  Archeptolis,  Polyeactes,  and  Cleo- 
phantus.  The  three  last  survived  him.  Plato 
takes  notice  of  Clcophantus  as  an  excellent 

*  Thucydidei,  who  wu  conteuporarv  with  The. 
mutoeles,  onlir  myi,  SU  died  of  a  diden^ms  hut  mtne 
rtpoft  that  he  foiioiud  himM  teeing  it  iMottiUe 
toMwmMthiJiathekadpnfiitedt  iScjrf. 

t  Whibt  they  were  nerificiag  the  boll,  he  eaused 
the  blood  to  be  received  ia  a  cup,  sad  drank  it  whibt 
it  wai  warif ,  which  (aceording  to  Pliny)  ia  mortal, 
becauM  it  coa^latee  or  thickena  in  an  inatacL 

X  There  it,  la  our  opinion,  more  true  heroiim  in  the 
death  of  Themitloelcs  than  in  the  death  of  Cato.  It  ia 
aomcthiiig  enthuaiaaticailv  great,  when  a  man  deter- 
Bunca  not  to  aurvire  hia  liberty ;  but  il  ia  aomediing 
atdl  ipiearer,  when  he  rsfuaca  to  aurrive  hia  honoor. 


horseman,  tint  a  man  of  no  merit  in  other  re- 
spects. Neocles,  his  eldest  son,  died  when  a 
child,  by  the  bite  of  a  horse  j  and  Diocles  was 
adopted  Inr  his  grandfather  Lysander.  He  had 
several  daughters,  namely,  Mnesiptolema, 
by  a  second  wife,  who  was  married  to  Archep- 
tolis, her  half  brother}  Italia,  whose  husband 
was  Panthides  of  Chios;  Sibaris,  married  to 
Nicomedes  the  Athenian;  and  Nichomacbe.  at 
Magnesia,  to  Phrasicles,  the  nephew  of  Tm 
mistocles,  who,  sfter  her  father's  death,  tooK  « 
voyage  for  that  purpose,  received  her  at  the 
hands  of  her  brothers,  and  brought  up  her  sis- 
ter Asia,  the  yotugest  of  the  chudren. 

The  Magnesians  erected  a  veiy  handsome 
monument  to  him,  which  still  remains  in  the 
market-place  No  credit  is  to  be  given  to  An- 
docides,  who  writes  to  his  friends,  that  the 
Athenians  stole  his  ashes  out  of  the  tomb,  and 
scattered  them  in  the  air;  ibr  it  is  an  artifice 
of  his  to  exasperate  the  nobility  against  the 
people.  Phylarchus,  too,  more  like  a  writer 
of  tragedy  than  an  historian,  availing  himself 
of  what  may  be  called  a  piece  of  machineiy, 
introduces  Neocles  and  Demopolis  as  the  sons 
of  Themistocles,  to  make  his  story  the  more 
interesting  and  pathetic.  But  a  very  moderate 
d^ree  of  sagacity  may  discover  it  to  be  a  fic- 
tion. Yet  Diodorus  the  geogra{dier  writes  in 
his  Treatise  of  Sepulchres,  Iwt  rather  by  con- 
jecture than  certain  knowledge,  that,  near  the 
harbour  of  Pirsus,  from  the  promontory  of 
Aldmus,*  the  land  makes  an  elbow,  and  when 
you  have  doubled  it  inwards,  by  the  stii' 
water  there  is  a  vast  foundation,  upon  which 
stands  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,t  in  the  form 
of  an  altar.  With  him  Plato,  the  comic  writer 
is  supposed   to  agree  in  the  following  lines* 

Oft  aa  the  merchant  apeeda  the  paaainr  aail. 
Thy  tomb,  Themiatoclea,  he  atopa  tohail: 
When  hoetile  ahipa  in  martial  combat  meet. 
Thy  ahade  attending  horera  o'er  the  fleet 

Various  honours  and  privileges  were  granted 
bj  the  Magnesians  to  the  descendants  of  The- 
mistocles, which  continued  down  to  our  times; 
for  they  were  enjoyed  by  one  of  his  name,  an 
Athenian,  with  whom  I  had  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  in  the  house  of  Am- 
monius  the  philosopher. 

*  Mearaiua  rightly  correcta  it  Jilimm.  We  find  no 
place  in  Attica  called  JlteimuMy  but  a  borough  named 
Alimua  there  waa,  on  the  eaat  of  the  Pineua. 

4  Thueydidea  aaya,  that  the  boiiea  of  Theauatoclea, 
byiiia  own  command,  were  jorhately  carried  back  into 
Attica,  and  buried  there.  But  Pauaaniaa  agreea  with 
Theodorua^  that  the  Atheniana,  repentiiy  of  their  ill 
uawe  of  thia  great  man,  honooied  him  with  a  tomb  in 
thePirKua. 

It  doea  not  appear,  indeed,  that  Themiatoclea,  wl-ea 
baniahed,  had  any  deaign  either  to  revenge  himaeU  on 
Athena,  or  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  tlic  kiitf  cf 
Peraia.  The  Oreeha  themaelrea  forced  him  anoii  3ua, 
or  rather  the  Lacedaempniana;  ibr,  aa  by  their  intriguea 
hia  countrymen  were  induced  to  boAuh  him,  ao,  by  iLeir 
importunitiea  after  he  waa  baniahed,  ae  was  not  s  '^ 
ed  to  enjoy  any  reftge  in  quiet. 
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Amon9  the  many  remarkable  thiagi  related  of 
Fario*  Camilliu,  (he  moct  extraosomary  aeeou 
to  be  this,  that  though  he  was  often  in  the 
highest  commandfl,  and  performed  the  greatest 
actions,  though  he  was  five  times  chosen  die- 
'  tator,  tliough  he  triamphed  foar  times,  and  was 
styled  the  second  Jbtmder  qf  Rome,  y«t  he 
was  never  once  consoL  Perhaps  we  may  dis- 
cover the  reason  in  the  state  of  the  coamion- 
we&lth  at  that  time:  the  people  then  at  variance 
with  the  senate,*  refused  to  elect  consuls,  and, 
instead  of  them  put  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  military  tribunes.  Though  these 
acted,  indeed,  with  consular  power  and  authoi^ 
ity,  yet  their  administration  was  less  grievous 
to  this  people,  because  they  were  more  in  num- 
ber. To  have  the  direction  of  affairs  entrusted 
to  six  persons  instead  of  two,  was  some  ease 
and  satisfaction  to  a  people  that  could  not  bear 
to  be  dictated  to  by  the  nobility.  Camillus,  then 
distinguished  by  his  achievements  and  at  the 
height  of  glory,  did  not  choose  to  be  consul 
against  the  inclinations  of  the  ])eople,  thoogh 
the  eomttio,  or  assemblies  in  which  they  might 
have  elected  consuls,  were  several  times  held 
in  that  period.  In  sil  his  other  commissions, 
which  were  many  and  various,  he  so  conducted 
himself,  that  if  be  was  entrusted  ¥rith  the  sole 
power,  he  shared  it  with  others,  and  if  he  had 
a  coUeagne,  the  glory  was  his  own.  The  au- 
thority seemed  to  be  shared  by  reason  of  his 
great  modesty  in  command,  which  gave  no  oc- 
camon  to  envy;  and  the  glory  was  secured  to 
him  by  his  genius  and  capacity,  in  which  he 
was  universally  allowed  to  have  no  equal. 

The  Family  of  the  Fnriit  was  not  very  U- 
histrious  before  his  time;  he  was  the  first  that 
raised  it  to  distinction,  when  he  served  under 
Posthomins  Tibertius,  in  the  great  battle  with 
the  Equi  and  Volsci.  In  that  action,  spurring 
his  horse  before  the  ranks,  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  thigh,  when,  instead  of  retiring,  he 
plucked  the  javelin  out  of  the  wound,  engaged 
with  the  bravest  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them 
to  flight4  For  this,  among  other  honours,  he 

a  The  oM  qaurel  sbont  Ae  dii(riboti<m  of  ksds 
WW  rerivcd,  Che  peopla  inmtiiif  that  every  dtoen 
fluimU  hsve  an  cqioJ  •narc.  The  seuale  nwi  fnanenUy 
to  discoacert  pie  proponl;  at  hst  Appiua  Claudiiu 
OMircd,  th»t  Mme  of  the  eoUcve  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  ihoald  be  gained|  si  Ste  only  remedy  ■sminft 
the  tjTsiuiy  of  that  body:  which  was  secordiiifry  pat 
m  eseeation.  The  eommoiu,  thai  diiappointea,  ehoie 
flulitary  tribiraes,  initesd  of  consuli,  sad  loaetioiM 
badthcMsllpIebeiui.    Xto.  I.  ir.  e.  48. 


f  ISgrim  wai  the  Arafly  name.    CamiOui  (si  1 
been  alreadv  obeerred)  wm  an  appellation  of  childi 


I  hai 

„, ,, Tcliildren 

of  quality  who  adminbtered  in  the  temple  of  lome  god. 
Onr  CamiUoi  wai  the  firti  who  retamed  it  ai  a  lur- 


I  Thu  wis  in  the  year  of  Rome  394,  when  Camilfm 

-  *^'  ^-   *-     '  ^  —  lofagefforin 

•core),  thongh 


■dghi  he  abont  ibttrteen  or  Afteen  vein  of  age  f  for  in 
"^  TRome  389  he  wai  near  four  score),  though 

I  youth  did  not  um  to  bear  arms  MMoer  than 
And  though  Plutarch  myt  that  hie  gallant 


Uicycaror 
the  Roman 


hchavioor  at  that  time  proeured  him  the  ecneorship. 


was  appointed  cei< jor,  an  ofiice  at  that  time  of 
great  dignity.*  There  is  upon  record  a  very 
laudable  act  of  his,  that  took  place  during  his 
office.  As  the  wars  had  made  many  widows, 
he  obliged  each  of  the  men  as  lived  single, 
partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly  by  threatening 
them  with  fines,  to  marry  those  widows.  An- 
other act  of  his,  which  indeed  was  absolutely 
necessary,  was,  the  causing  the  orphans,  who 
before  were  exempt  from  taxes,  to  contribute  to 
the  supplies;  for  these  were  very  large,  by  rea- 
son of  the  continual  wan.  What  was  then 
most  urgent  was  the  siege  of  Veii,  whose  in- 
habitanu  some  caU  Venetani.  This  city  was 
the  barrier  of  Tuscany,  and,  in  the  quantity  of 
her  arms  and  number  of  her  military,  not  in- 
ferior to  Rome.  Proud  of  her  wealth,  her 
elegance,  and  luxury,  she  had  maintained  with 
the  Romans  many  long  and  gallant  disputes  for 
glory  and  for  power.  But  humbled  by  many 
signal  defeats,  the  Veientes  had  then  bid  adieu 
to  that  ambition;  they  satisfied  themselves 
with  building  strong  and  high  walls,  and  filling 
the  city  with  provisions,  arms,  and  all  kinds  o? 
warlike  stores;  and  so  they  waited  (or  the  ene- 
my without  fear.  The  siege  was  long,  but  no 
lees  laborious  and  troublesome  to  the  besiegers 
than  to  them.  For  the  Romans  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  summer  campaigns  only,  and  to 
winter  st  home;  and  then  for  the  first  time 
their  ofiicers  ordered  them  to  construct  forts, 
to  raise  strong  works  about  their  camp,  and  to 
psas  the  winter  as  well  as  summer  in  the  ene- 
my's country. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  war  was  now  al- 
most passed,  when  the  generals  began  to  be 
blamed ;  and  as  it  was  thought  they  shewed  not 
suflficient  vigour  in  the  Biege,t  they  were 
superseded,  and  oti^prs  pot  in    their  roomj 

Tet  that  was  an  oAoe  which  the  Romans  nerer  co»- 
rerred  upon  a  )[oung  person ;  and,  in  Ibet,  Camillw 
was  not  eenior  tall  the  vear  of  Rome  353. 

•  The  autfaorily  of  the  censors,  in  the  time  of  the 
republic  was  very  estensire.  They  had  a  power  to 
expel  senators  the  house,  to  degrade  the  knifptte^ 
and  to  disable  the  commons  from  giring  their  votes  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people.  But  the  emperors  took 
the  office  upon  themselves;  and  as  many  of  them  abused 
it,  it  lost  tU  honour,  and  sometimes  the  Tery  tiHe 
was  laid  aside.  As  to  what  Plulardi  says,  that  Camil- 
lus, when  censor,  obliged  manv  of  the  bachebrs  to 
marry  the  widows  of  those  who  nad  Allen  in  the  wark 
that  was  in  pursuance  of  ooe  of  the  powers  of  hb  of 
fiee.    CmlikUemfnkiUido, 

t  Of  the  six  military  tribunes  of  that  year,  only  two, 
L.  Viiyinius  and  Manius  Serrius,  carried  ou  the  siwe 
of  Veil.  Serrius  commanded  the  attack,  and  Viigm- 
ius  eoTcred  the  siege.  While  the  army  was  thus  di- 
rided,  the  Falisci  ind  Capeoates  fell  upon  Seigjut, 
and,  at  the  same  t«me,  the  besiered  sallying  out,  ai* 
tacked  him  on  the  other  side.  Tne  Romans  under  hit 
command,  thinking  they  had  all  the  forces  of  Hetruria 
to  deal  with,  began  to  lose  courage  and  retire.    Vir- 

S'nius  could  have  mved  his  collcarue's  troops,  but  as 
trgius  was  too  ^rond  to  send  to  him  for  ivecour,  he 
rcs^ved  not  fo  gire  him  any.  The  enemy,  therefore^ 
made  a  dreadful  daughter  of  the  Romans  in  th^ir 
lines.    X««.  lib.  r.  e.  8. 
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among  whom  was  CamiUoB,  then  appointed 
tribune  the  second  time.*  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, at  present  concerned  in  the  siege,  for  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  head  the  expedition  against 
the  Falisci  and  Capenates,  who,  while  the 
Romans  were  otherwise  employed,  committed 
great  depredations  in  their  country,  and  har- 
assed them  during  the  whole  Tuscan  war. 
But  CamiUus,  falling  upon  them,  killed  great 
numbers,  and  ahut  up  the  rest  within  their 
walls. 

During  the  heat  of  the  vrar,  a  phenomenon 
appeared  in  the  Alban  lake,  which  might  be 
mckoned  amongst  the  strangest  prodigies;  and, 
as  no  common  or  natural  cause  could  be  as- 
signed for  it,  it  occasioned  great  consternation. 
The  summer  was  now  declining,  and  the 
season  by  no  means  rainy,  nor  remarkable  for 
south  winds. "  Of  the  many  springs,  brooks, 
and  lakes,  which  Italy  abounds  with,  some 
were  dried  up,  and  others  but  feebly  resisted 
the  drought;  the  riyers  always  low  in  the  sum- 
mer, then  ran  with  a  Tory  slender  stream.  But 
the  Alban  lake,  which  haa  its  source  within  it- 
self, and  discharges  no  part  of  iu  water,  being 
quite  surrounded  with  mountains,  without  any 
cause,  unless  it  was  a  supernatural  one,  began 
to  rise  and  swell  in  9^  most  remarkable  manner, 
increasing  till  it  reached  the  aides,  and  at  last, 
the  very  topa  of  the  hills,  all  which  happened 
without  any  agiution  of  its  waters.  For 
awhile  it  was  the  wonder  of  the  shepherds  and 
herdsmen:  but  when  the  earth,  which  like  a 
mole,  kept  it  firom  overflowing  the  country  be- 
low, was  broken  down  with  the  quantity  and 
weight  of  water,  then  descending  like  a  tor^ 
rent  through  the  ploughed  fields  and  other  cul- 
tivated grounds  to  the  sea,  it  not  only  aston- 
ished the  Romans,  but  was  thought  by  all  Italy 
to  portend  some  extraordinary  event.  It  was 
the  great  subject  of  conversation  in  the  camp 
before  Yeii,  so  that  it  came  at  last  to  be  known 
to  the  besieged. 

As  in  the  course  of  long  sieges  there  is  usual- 
ly some  conversation  with  the  enemy,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  Roman  soUi^r  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  one  of  the  townsmen,  a  man  versed 
in  ancient  traditions,  and  supposed  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  skilled  in  divination.  The  Ro- 
man pdhieiving  that  he  expressed  great  satis- 
ikction  at  the  story  of  the  lake,  and  thereupon 
laughed  at  the  siege,  told  him,  <<This  was  not 
the  only  wonder  the  times  had  produced,  but 
other  prodigies  still  stranger  than  this  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Romans  J  which  he  should  be  glad 
to  communicate  to  him,  if  by  that  means  he 
could  provide  for  his  own  sa&ty  in  the  midst 
of  the  public  ruin."  The  man  readily  heark- 
^ing  to  the  proposal,  came  out  to  him,  expect- 
ing to  hear  some  secret,  and  the  Roman  con- 
tinued the  discourse,  drawing  him  forward  by 
degrees,  till  they  were  at  some  dist&nce  from 
the  gates.  Then  he  snatched  him  up  in  his 
arms  and  by  his  superior  strength  held  him, 
B  of  several  so" 


till  with  the  assistance  of  several  soldiers  from 
the  camp  he  was  secured  and  carried  before 
the  generals.  The  man  reduced  to  this  neces- 
sity, and  knowing  that  destiny  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed, declared  the  secret  oracles  concerning  his 
•wo  country,  «That  the  city  could  never  be 

*  The  year  of  Rone  357. 


taken,  till  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake,  whie> 
had  now  forsaken  their  bed,  and  found  new 
passages,  were  turned  back,  or  so  diverted,  ai 
to  prevent  their  mixing  with  the  sea.*^ 

The  senate,  informea  of  this  prediction,  and 
deliberating  upon  it,  were  of  opinion,  it  would 
be  best  to  send  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle. 
They  chose  for  this  purpose  three  persons  of 
honour  and  distinction,  Lucinius  Cossus,  Va- 
lerius Potitus,  and  Falius  Ambustus*,  who, 
having  had  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  consulted 
Apollo,  returned  with  this  among  otlier  an- 
swers, "TYaX  they  had  neglected  some  cere-  ' 
monies  in  the  LAtin  feasts.'^  As  to  the  water 
of  the  Alban  lake,  they  were  ordered,  if  possi- 
ble, to  shut  it  up  in  its  ancient  bed:  or,  if  that 
could  not  be  effected,  to  dig  canals  and  trench- 
es for  it,  till  it  lost  itself  on  the  land.  Agreea- 
bly to  this  direction,  the  priests  were  employed 
in  offering  sacrifices,  and  the  people  in  labour, 
to  turn  the  course  of  the  wutter^ 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  the  senate  re- 
moved the  other  magistrates,  and  appointed 
CamiUus  dictator,  who  made  choice  of  Corne- 
lius Scipio  for  his  general  of  horse.  In  the  first 
place  he  made  vows  to  the  goda,  if  they  fa 
voured  him  with  putting  a  glorious  period  to 
the  war,  to  celebrate  the  great  circensian 
games  to  their  honour,§  and  to  consecrate  the 
temple  of  the  ffoddess,  whom  the  Romans  call 
the  mother  Matuta.  By  her  sacred  rites  we 
may  suppose  this  last  to  be  the  goddess  Leu- 
cothea.  For  they  take  a  female  slave  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  temple,||  where  they  beat  her, 
and  then  drive  her  outj  they  carry  their  bro- 
ther's children  in  their  arms  instead  of  their 
own;ir  and  they  represent  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  sacrifice  all  that  happened  to  the  nunes 
of  Bacchus,  and  what  Ino  suffered  for  having 
saved  the  son  of  Juno's  rival. 

After  these  vows,  Camillos  penetrated  into 
the  country  of  the  Falisci,  and  in  a  great  battle 
overthrew  them  and  their  auxiliaries  the  Cape- 
nates.  Then  he  turned  to  the  eiege  of  Veil; 
and  perceiving  it  would  be  both  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  endeavour  to  take  it  by  assault, 
he  ordered  mines  to  be  dug,  the  soil  about  the 
city  being  easy  to  work,  as^  admitting  of  depth 
enough  for  the  works  to  be  carried  on  unseen 
by  tlM  enemy.  As  this  succeeded  to  his  wish, 
he  made  an  assault  vrithout,  to  call  the  enemy 
to  the  walls;  and,  m  the  meantime,  others  of 
his  soldiers  made  their  way  through  the  mines, 
and  secretly  penetrated  to  Juno's  temple  in  the 
citadel,  llus  was  the  most  considerable  tem* 
pie  in  the  city;  and  wo  are  told,  that  at  that 

•  The  prophecy,  SMording  to  Lfry,  (1*  v*  «•  15.) 
WW  thii,  V0ii$kaa  never  U  taken  tiUaatAe  water  A 
run  oni  of  the  lake  of»9Vba, 

f  These  fessti  were  insUtated  by  Tsrquin  the  Proud. 
The  Romaiu  prctided  in  them ;  but  all  the  praple  <tf 
Latium  were  to  attend  them,  end  to  partake  of  a  ball 
then  Mcrificed  to  Jupiter  l^tialii. 

X  This  wonderfot  work  subtiats  to  this  d«^,  and  the 
waters  of  the  lake  Albano  run  through  it. 

^  These  were  a  kind  of  tournament  in  the  great 
cirau, 

n  Leoeothoe  or  Ino  was  iealoos  of  one  of  her  fcroah 
slaves,  who  was  tiie  lavoaritc  of  h«r  husband  Athni 

f  Ino  was  a  very  unha 
her  son  Learcknr  shun 


thappj  mother :  far  she  bad  sees 
in  \f  her  huMand,  whereupoo 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  with  her  oilier  son  Mo- 


Uccrtes.    But  she  was  a  more  fortnnale  aunt,  havisf 
preserved  Batechas  the  son  of  bar  sister  Be— !»■ 


CAMILLUS. 


tnttknt  the  Tuscan  general  happened  to  be  sa- 
crificing*, when  the  soothsayer,  upon  inspection 
of  the  entrails,  cried  out,  <<The  gods  promise 
victory  to  him  that  shall  finish  this  sacrifice  j*^ 
the  Romans  who  were  under  ground,  hearing 
what  he  said,  immediately  removed  the  pave- 
ment, and  came  out  with  loud  shouts  and 
dashing  their  arms,  which  struck  the  enemy 
with  such  terror,  that  tbev  fled,  and  lell  the 
entrails,  which  were  carried  to  Camillus.  But 
perhaps  this  has  more  of  the  air  of  fable  than 
of  history. 

The  city  thus  taken  by  the  Romans,  sword 
to  hand,  while  they  were  busy  in  plundering  it 
and  carr)inc;  olT  its  immense  riches,  CamilJus 
beholding  I'luni  the  citadel  what  was  done,  at 
first  bursi  luto  tears,  and  when  those  about 
him  began  to  magnify  his  happiness,  he  Ufled 
up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  uttered  this 
prayer,  "Great  Jupiter,  and  ye  gods  that  have 
the  inspection  of  our  good  and  evil  actions,  ye 
know  that  the  Romans  not  without  just  cause, 
but  in  their  own  defence,  and  constrained  by 
necessity,  have  made  war  against  this  city,  and 
their  enemies  iu  unjust  inhabitants.  If  we  must 
have  some  misfortune  in  lieu  of  this  success,  I 
entreat  that  it  may  fall,  not  upon  Rome  or  the 
Roman  army,  but  upon  myself:  yet  lay  not,  ye 
gods,  a  heavy  hand  upon  me!'^  Having  pro- 
nounced these  words,  he  turned  to  the  right,  as 
the  numner  of  the  Romans  is  after  prayer  and 
supplication,  but  fell  in  turning.  His  friends 
that  were  by,  expressed  great  uneasiness  at 
the  accident,  but  he  soon  recovered  himself 
from  the  fall,  and  told  them,  "  It  was  only  a 
small  inconvenience  after  great  success,  agree- 
able to  bis  prayer."! 

After  the  city  was  pillaged,  he  determined, 
pursuant  to  his  vow,  to  remove  this  statue  of 
Juno  to  Rome.  The  workmen  were  assembled 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  oflfered  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess,  "Beseeching  her  to  accept  of  their 
homage,  and  graciously  to  take  up  her  abode 
among  the  gods  of  Rome."  To  which,  it  is 
said,  the  statue  softly  answered,  "She  was 
willing  and  ready  to  do  it,"  But  Livy  says, 
Gamillus,  in  offering  up  his  petition,  touched 
the  image  of  the  goddess,  ana  entreated  her  to 
go  with  them,  and  that  some  of  the  stonders  by 
answered,  "She  consented,  and  would  willingly 
follow  them."  Those  that  support  and  defend 
the  miracle,  have  the  fortune  of  Rome  on  their 

*  Words  spoken  by  pcrtooB  unconcerned  in  their 
aftir*.  And  upon  a  quite  different  tubjejt,  were  intcr- 
wetrd  by  the  heathens  as  good  or  bad  omens,  if  they 
happened  to  be  anv  way  applicable  to  their  case  And 
tibey  took  great  patas  to  fulfil  the  omen.  If  they  thought 
it  lortanate ;  as  well  as  to  evade  it,  if  it  appeared  un- 


Livy,  who  hu  giten  as  this  prayer,  has  not  quali- 
it  with  that  modificalioB  to  unworthy  of  Camillus. 


Ub^wUk 


it$  iftMvrair  iX«(%i$ai  xsKw  .-iXsvTiiff-ai,  mov  «l  6*  imI 
OS  l»tt(ede(ritiicii£  a$  pottibU  to  un/ulf.  On  the  eoi 
traqr,  be  says,  id  earn  inviiUan  Unire  sho  frivata  tfi- 
co«Msodl9,  quamnUntmoyubUeo  pOfvli  Rornani  Uctrit. 
CamUlus  prayed,  that,  if  tKi$  sueeet$  must  have  an 
equivaUnt  in  tome  aisu  ng  mafinUtnt,  ^tat  vUsfor- 
tmte  might  faU  upo  *  himielf,  and  the  Jloman  Jteople 


eteape  with  a*  Kttk  detriment  a$  fOuSUe.  This  was 
mat  and  heroic.  Plutarch  haWng  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  language,  probably  mistook 
the  icnse. 

X  LtTy  telh  us,  it  was  conjectured  firom  the  ereot, 
thai  this  fdl  of  Camilliis  wasa  prcMge  of  hu  oondcm- 


side,  which  could  never  have  risen  from  such 
small  and  contemptible  besinnings  to  thnt  heighl 
of  glory  and  empire,  without  the  constant  a» 
sistonce  of  some  god,  who  favoured  them  with 
many  considerable  tokens  of  his  presence. 
Several  miracles  of  a  similar  nature  are  also 
alleged  J  as,  that  images  have  often  sweated; 
that  they  have  been  heard  to  groan;  and  that 
sometimes  they  have  turned  from  theii  votaries, 
and  shut  their  eyes.  Many  such  accounts  we 
have  from  our  ancients;  and  not  a  few  persona 
of  our  own  times  have  given  us  wonderful  rela* 
tions,  not  imworthy  of  notice.  But  to  give  e&« 
tire  credit  to  them,  or  altogether  to  disbelieve 
them,  is  equally  dangerous,  on  sccount  of  hu> 
man  weakness.  We  keep  not  always  within 
the  bounds  of  reason,  nor  are  masters  of  our 
minds.  Sometimes  we  fall  into  vain  8uper> 
stition,  and  sometimes  into  an  impious  neglect 
of  all  religion.  It  is  best  to  be  cautious,  and 
to  avoid  extremes.* 

Whether  it  was  that  Camillus  was  elated 
with  his  great  exploit  in  taking  a  city  that  was 
the  rfval  of  Rome,  after  it  had  been  besieged 
ten  years,  or  that  he  was  misled  by  his  flatterers, 
he  took  upon  him  too  much  state  for  a  magis- 
trate subject  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  his 
country;  for  his  triumph*  was  conducted  with 
excessive  pomp,  and  he  rode  through  Rome  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  wliichno 
general  ever  did  before  or  after  him.  Indeed, 
this  sort  of  carriage  is  esteemed  sacred,  and  is 
appropriated  to  the  king  and  father  of  the  sods.f 
1  lie  citizens,  therefore,  considered  this  unusual 
appearance  of  grandeur  as  an  insult  upon  them. 
Besides,  they  were  oflfended  at  his  opposing  the 
law  by  which  the  city  was  to  be  divided.  For 
their  tribunes  had  proposed  that  the  senate  and 
people  should  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts; 
one  part  to  remain  at  Rome,  and  the  other,  as 
the  lot  happened  to  fall,  to  remove  to  the  con- 
quered city,  by  which  means  they  would  not 
only  have  more  room,  but  by  being  in  posses- 
sion of  two  considerable  cities,  be  better  Lble 
to  defend  their  territories,  and  to  watch  over 
their  prosperity.  The  people,  who  were  very 
numerous,  and  enriched  by  the  late  plunder, 
constantly  assembled  in  the^bnim,  and  inatn^ 
multoous  manner  demanded  to  have  it  put  to 
the  vote.  But  the  senate  and  other  principal 
citizens  considered  this  proposal  of  the  tribunes, 
not  so  much  the  dividmg  as  the  destroying  ol 
Rome,|  and  in  their  uneasiness  applied  to  Ca- 
milhis.  Camillus  was  afraid  to  put  it  to  the  trial 
and  therefore  invented  demurs  and  pretences  of 
delay,  to  prevent  the  bills  being  offered  to  the 
people;  by  which  he  incurred  their  displeasure. 

But  the  greatest  and  must  manifest  cause  of 
their  hatred  was,  his  behavionr  with  respect  to 
the  tenUis  of  the  spoils:  ana  if  the  resentment 
of  the  people  was  not  in  this  case  altogether 
just,  yet  it  nod  some  show  of  reason.  It  seems 
he  made  a  vow,  as  he  marched  to  Veil,  that  if 

•  The  rreat  Mr.  Addison  seems  to  have  had  this 
passage  of  Plutarch  in  his  eye,  when  he  deUrercd  his 
opinion  concerning  the  doctrine  of  witches. 

f  He  likewise  coloured  his  &ce  with  vermilion,  the 
colour  with  which  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  com- 
monly painted. 

I  Thev  feared  that  two  such  cities  would,  by  degrees, 
become  two  different  stales,  which,  after  a  deslruetiw 
war  with  each  other,  would  at  lM>glh  611  a  praf  tf 
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iM  took  tlie  citj,  he  wouMI  iunseerate  the  tenths 
to  Apollo.  But  when  tho  city  was  taken,  and 
Mune  to  be  pillaged,  he  waa  either  anwilling  to 
interrupt  hia  men,  or  in  the  harry  had  forgot 
hia  vow,  ond  so  gave  ap  the  whole  pkinder  to 
them.  After  he  had  resigned  hia  dictatorship, 
he  laid  the  case  before  the  senate:  and  the 
•oothsayerB  declared,  that  the  sacriiices  an- 
nounced the  anger  of  the  gods,  which  ought  to 
be  appeased  by  offerings  expressiye  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  favours  they  had  received. 
The  senate  then  made  a  decree,  that  the  plun- 
der should  remain  with  the  soldiers,  (for  they 
knew  not  how  to  manage  it  otherwise  0  but 
that  each  should  produce,  upon  oath,  the  tenth 
of  the  value  of  what  he  had  got.  This  was  a 
great  hardship  upon  the  soldiers;  and  those 
poor  fellows  could  not  without  force  be  brought 
to  refund  so  Itrge  a  portion  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labours,  and  to  make  good  not  only  what  they 
had  hardly  earned,  but  now  actually  spent. 
Camillus,  distressed  with  their  complaints,  for 
wan6  of  a  better  excuse,  made  use  of  a  very 
absurd  apology,  by  acknowledging  he  had  for- 
gotten his  vow.  This  they  greatly  resented, 
that,  having  then  vowed  the  tenths  of  the  ene- 
my's goods,  he  should  now  exact  the  tenths  of 
the  citizens.  HoweVer,  they  all  produced  their 
proportion,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  a  vase  of 
massy  gold  should  be  made  and  sent  to  Delphi. 
But  as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  gold  in  the  city, 
while  the  magistrates  were  considering  how  to 
procure  it,  the  Roman  matrons  met,  and  hav- 
ing consulted  among  themselves^  gave  up  their 
golden  ornaments,  which  weighed  eight  talents, 
as  an  offering  to  the  god.  And  the  senate,  in 
honour  of  their  piety,  decreed  that  they  should 
have  funeral  orations  as  well  as  the  men,  which 
bad  not  been  the  custom  before.*  They  then 
sent  three  of  the  chief  nobility  ambassadors,  in 
a  large  ship  well  manned,  and  fitted  out  in  a 
manner  becoming  so  solenm  an  occasion. 

In  this  voyage,  they  were  equally  endangered 
by  a  storm  and  a  calm,  but  escaped  beyond  all 
expectation,  when  on  the  brink  of  destruction. 
For  the  wind  slackening  near  the  .£oIean 
islands,  the  galleys  of  the  Lipareans  gave  them 
chace  as  pirates.  Upon  their  stretching  out 
their  hands  for  mercy,  the  Lipareans  used  no 
violence  to  their  persons,  but  towed  the  ship 
into  harbour,  and  there  exposed  both  them  and 
their  goods  to  sale,  having  first  adjudged  them 
to  be  lawful  prixe.  With  much  difficulty, 
however,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  release 
them,  out  of  regard  to  the  merit  and  authority 
of  TimesitheoB,  the  chief  maoistnte  of  the 
place;  who,  moreover,  conveyed  them  with  his 
own  vessels,  and  assistod  in  dedicating  the 
gift.  For  this,  suitable  honours  were  paid  him 
at  Rome. 

And  now  the  f  riftunss  qf  the  people  attempt- 
ed to  bring  the  law  for  removing  part  of  the 
citizena  to  Veil  once  more  upon  the  carpet; 
but  the  war  with  the  Falisci  very  seasonably 


*  The  OMtrMM  had  the  value  of  the  gold  paid  them : 
*^  **  *VJ?***  ^  *»  <¥<»«i<«i  but  aflerwardi,  when 
Jey  conU-iUted  their  roMea  ornament*  to  make  up 
Uie  sum  denunded  by  the  Gauk,  that  funeral  oraUoni 
were  granted  them.  The  pririlege  they  were  now 
^Toured  with,  w««  leave  to  ride  in  chlriots  at  the 
sublie  gamea  and  mcrifice..  and  in  open  carriages,  of  a 
Wi  honourable  tort,  on  ot^er  o«a«^B*,  m  th^el.. 


intervening,  put  the  management  of  tbe  e<ee 
tions  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians;  and  thef 
nominated  Camillas  nmUitary  trUntne^iO' 
gether  with  five  others,  as  aflaira  then  required 
a  genera]  of  considerable  dignity,  reputatioa, 
and  experience.  When  the  people  nad  cop 
firmed  this  nomination,  Camillas  marched  hit 
forces  into  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  and  laid 
siege  to  Falerii,  a  city  well  fortified,  and  pro 
vided  in  all  respects  for  the  war.  He  was  sen- 
sible it  waa  like  to  be  no  easy  affair,  nor  soon 
to  be  despatched,  and  this  was  one  reason  for 
his  engagmg  in  it;  for  he  waa  desirous  to  keep 
the  citizens  employed  abroad,  that  they  might 
not  have  leisure  to  sit  down  at  home  and  raise 
tumults  and  seditions.  This  waa,  indeed,  a 
remedy  which  the  Romans  always  had  recourse 
to,  like  good  physiciana,  to  expel  dangerooe 
humours  from  the  body  politic. 

The  Falerians,  trusting  to  the  fortificationa 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  made  so 
little  account  of  the  aiege,  that  the  inhabitant^ 
except  those  who  guarded  the  walka,  walked 
the  streets  in  their  common  habits.  The  boys 
too  went  to  school,  and  the  master  took  them 
out  to  walk  and  exercise  about  tbe  walls  For 
the  Falerians,  Uke  the  Greeks,  chose  to  have 
their  children  bred  at  one  public  school,  that 
they  might  betimes  be  accustomed  to  the  same 
discipline,  and  form  themselves  to  friendship 
and  society. 

This  schoolmaster,  then,  designing  tobetrair 
the  Falerians  by  means  of  their  children,  took 
them  every  day  out  of  the  city  to  exercise, 
keeping  pretty  close  to  the  walls  at  first,  ana 
when  their  exercise  was  over,  led  them  in 
again.  By  degrees  he  took  them  out  farther, 
accustoming  tl^m  to  divert  themselves  freely, 
as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  At  last,  hav- 
ing got  them  all  together,  he  brought  them  to 
the  Roman  advan^  guard,  and  delivered 
them  up  to  be  carried  to  Camillus.  When  he 
came  into  his  presence,  he  said,  ''He  was  tbe 
schoolmaster  of  Falerii,  but  preferring  his  &- 
vour  to  the  obligations  of  duty,  he  came  to  do- 
liver  up  those  children  to  him,  and  in  them  the 
whole  city."  This  action  appeared  veiy 
shocking  to  Camillus,  and  he  said  to  those  that 
were  by,  **  War  (at  best)  is  a  aavage  thing, 
and  wades  through  a  sea  of  violence  and  in- 
justice; yet  even  war  itself  has  its  laws,  which 
men  of  honour  will  not  depart  from;  nor  do 
they  so  pursue  victory,  as  to  avail  themselves 
of  acts  of  villainy  and  baseness.  For  a  great 
general  should  only  rely  on  bis  own  virtue,  and 
not  upon  the  treachery  of  others."  Then  he 
ordered  the  lietar$  to  tear  ofi"  the  wretch's 
clothes,  to  tie  his  hands  behind  him,  and  fur- 
nish the  boys  with  rods  and  scourges,  to  punisb 
the  traitor,  and  whip  him  into  the  city.  By 
this  time  the  Falerians  had  discovered  tM 
schoolmaster's  treason;  the  city,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  full  of  lamentations  for  so  great 
a  loss,  and  the  principal  inhabitants,  both  men 
and  women,  crowded  about  the  walls  and  the 
gate  like  persons  distracted.  In  the  midst  of 
this  disorder  they  espied  the  boys  whipping  od 
their  ,  master,  naked  and  bound,  and  calling 
Camillus  their  god,  their  deliverer,  their  father 
Not  only  the  parents  of  those  children,  bul 

•  The  year  of  Rome  361. 
tary  tribune  the  third  time. 
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tB  tfie  eittxam  m  general  wens  itrock  with  ad- 
niration  at  the  spectacle,  and  conceived  such 
■n  affection  for  the  justice  of  Camillus,  that 
they  immediately  assembled  in  council,  and 
sent  dADitties  to  surrender  to  him  both  them- 
selves and  their  citv. 

Camillus  sent  them  to  Rome :  and  when 
tbey  were  introduced  to.the  senate,  they  said, 
^  The  Romans,  in  preferring  justice  to  con- 
quest, have  Unght  us  to  be  satufted  with  sub- 
mission instead  of  liberty.  At  the  same  time, 
we  declare  we  do  not  thmk  ourselves  so  much 
beneath  yon  in  strength  as  inferior  in  virtue." 
The  senate  referred  the  disquisition  and  settling 
of  the  articles  of  peace  to  Camillus;  who  con- 
tented himself  with  taking  a  sum  of  money  of 
the  Falerians,  and  having  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  whole  nation  of  the  Falisci,  returned 
to  Rome. 

Bat  the  soldiers,  who  expected  to  have  had 
the  plundering  of  Falerii,  when  ^ley  came 
back  empty-huided,  accused  Camillus  to  their 
fellow-citisens  as  an  enemy  to  the  eammofU, 
and  one  that  maliciously  opposed  the  interest 
of  the  poor.  And  when  toe  tribunes  again 
proposed  the  law  for  transplanting  part  of  the 
dtixens  to  Yeii,*  and  summoned  &  people  to 
give  their  votes,  Camillus  spoke  very  freely,  or 
rather  vrith  much  asperity  against  it,  appearing 
remarkablv  violent  m  lus  opposition  to  the 
people;  who  therefore  lost  their  bill,  but  har- 
boored  a  strong  resentment  against  Camillus. 
Even  the  misfortune  he  had  in  his  family,  of 
losing  one  of  his  sons,  did  not  in  the  least 
mitigate  their  rage;  though,  as  a  man  of  great 
goodness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  he  was  in- 
consolable for  his  loss,  and  abut  himself  up  at 
home,  a  close  mourner  with  the  women,  at  the 
•ame  time  that  they  were  lodging  an  impeach- 
ment against  him. 

I£s  accuser  was  Lucius  Apuleius,  who 
brought  against  him  a  charge  of  fraud  with 
rospect  to  the  Tuscan  spoils ;  and  it  was 
alleged  that  certain  brass  gates,  a  part  of  those 
spous,  were  found  with  him.  The  people  were 
so  much  exasperated,  that  it  was  plain  they 
would  lay  hold  on  any  pretext  to  condemn 
him.  He,  therefore,  assembled  his  friends, 
bis  colleagues,  and  fellow-soldiers,  a  great 
number  in  all,  and  begsed  of  them  not 
suffer  him  to  be  crushMl  by  false  and  unjust 
accusations,  and  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  his 
enemies.  When  they  had  consulted  together, 
and  fuUy  considered  the  affiiir,  the  answer  they 
gave  was,  that  they  did  not  believe  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  sentence,  but  they  would 
willingly  assist  him  to  pay  the  fine  that  might 
oe  laid  upon  him.  He  could  not,  however, 
bear  the  tnoughu  of  so  great  an  indignity,  and 
giving  way  to  his  resentment,  determined  to 
quit  the  city  as  a  voluntary  exile.  Having 
taken  leave  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  went 
in  silence  from  his  house  to  the  gate  of  the 
city.f    There  he  made  a  stand,  imd  turning 

*  The  patrieiuM  carried  It  tgaiiut  the  MD,  only  by 
a  Bttjority  of  one  tribe.  And  now  they  were  so  weU 
■leiicd  with  the  people,  that  the  Tery  next  morning  a 
eeeree  w»  paMeo,  afrigning  nx  acres  of  the  land*  of 
Veii,  not  ouy  to  every  father  of  a  fiunily,  bnt  to  every 
angle  person  of  free  condition.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  people,  delighted  with  thtt  liberality,  allowed  the 

ctinc  oreonmib  instead  of  military  tnbanes. 

I  was  (bur  years  after  the  mking  of  Falerii. 
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about,  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  the 
Capitol,  and  prayed  to  the  gods,  ^  That  if  he 
was  driven  out  without  any  fault  of  hia  own, 
and  merelv  by  the  violence  or  envy  of  the  peo> 
pie,  the  Uomans  might  quickly  repent  it,  and 
express  to  all  the  world  their  want  of  Camiliusy 
and  their  regret  for  his  absence." 

When  he  had  thus,  like  Achilles,  uttered  his 
imprecations  against  his  countrymen,  he  de 
parted;  and  leaving  his  cause  undefended,  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand (uet:  which,  reduced  to  Grecian  money, 
is  one  thousand  five  hundred  draekmm:  for 
the  Of  is  a  small  coin  that  is  the  tenth  part  of 
a  piece  of  silver,  which  for  that  reason  is  called 
lienoriuf,  and  answers  to  our  drachma.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  does  not  believe 
that  these  imprecations  of  Camillus  had  their 
effect;  though  the  punishment  of  his  country^ 
men  for  their  injustice,  proved  no  ways  agree* 
able  to  him,  but  on  the  contrary  matter  of 
grief.  Tef  how  great,  how  memorable  was 
that  punishment!  how  remarkably  did  ven- 
geance pursue  the  Romans!  what  danger, 
destruction,  and  disgrace,  did  those  times  bring 
upon  the  city!  whether  it  was  the  work  of  for 
tune,  or  whether  it  is  the  office  of  some  deity 
to  see  that  virtue  shall  not  be  oppressed  by  the 
ungrateful  with  impunity.* 

The  first  token  of  the  approaching  calamities 
was  the  death  of  Julius  the  Cen$oT.\  For  the 
Romans  have  a  particular  veneration  for  the 
censor,  and  look  upon  his  oflSce  as  sacred.  A 
second  token  happened  a  little  before  the  exile 
of  Camillus.  Marcus  Ceditius,  a  man  of  no 
illustrious  family  indeed,  nor  of  senatorial  rank, 
but  a  person  of  great  probity  and  virtue,  in- 
formed the  military  tribunes  of  a  matter  which 
deserved  great  attention.  As  he  was  going 
the  night  before  along  what  is  called  the  New 
Road,  he  said  he  was  addressed  in  a  loud 
voice.  Upon  turning  about  he  saw  nobody, 
hut  heard  these  words  in  an  accent  more  than 
human,  *<Go,  Marcus  Ceditius,  and  early  in 
the  moming  acquaint  the  magistrates,  that  they 
must  shortly  expect  the  Gauls."  But  the  tri 
bunes  made  a  jest  of  the  information,  and  soon 
after  fallowed  the  disgrace  of  Camillus. 

The  Gauls  are  of  Celtic  origin^  and  are 
said  to  have  left  their  countiy,  whicn  was  too 
amall  to  maintain  their  vast  numbers,  to  go  in 
search  of  another.  These  emigrants  consisted 
of  many  thousands  of  young  and  able  warriors, 
with  a  still  greater  number  of  women  and 
children.  Part  of  them  took  their  route  to- 
wards the  northern  ocean,  crossed  the  Rhi- 
phsan  mountains,  and  settled  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  Europe;  and  part  established  them- 

*  It  was  the  goddess  Ifemesls  whsn  the  heathens 
beliered  to  have  the  office  of  punishing  eril  actions  is 
this  world,  particularly  pride  and  ingratitude. 

t  The  Greek  text  as  it  now  stands,  instead  of  the 
censor  Julius,  has  the  month  of  July ;  bnt  that  has 
been  owing  to  the  error  of  some  ignorant  transcriber. 
Upon  the  death  of  Caius  Julius,  the  censor,  Marcus 
Cornelius  was  appointed  to  succeed  him :  bnt  as  the 
censorship  of  the  latter  pro?ed  ttnibrtaaate,ever  afte;, 
when  a  censor  happened  to  die  in  his  office,  they  not 
only  forbore  naming  another  in  his  place,  bnt  obliged 
his  colleague  too  to  quit  his  dignity. 

X  The  ancients  ^led  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  west 
and  north,  as  fiur  as  Scythia,  by  the  common  name  si 
Celtae. 
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mIym  for  a  long  time  between  the  Pyrenena 
and  the  Alps,  near  the  Senones^  and  Celto- 
rians.*  But  happening  to  taste  of  wine,  which 
was  then  for  the  first  time  broiight  out  of  luly, 
they  so  much  admired  the  liquor,  and  were  so 
enchanted  with  this  new  pleasure,  that  they 
snatched  up  their  arms,  and  taking  their  pa- 
rents along  with  them,  marched  to  the  Alps,! 
to  seek  that  country  which  produced  such  ex- 
cellent fruit,  and,  in  comparison  of  which,  they 
considered  all  others  as  barren  and  ungenial. 

The  man  that  first  carried  wiuc  amongst 
them,  and  excited  them  to  invade  Italy,  is  said 
to  have  been  Aruns,  a  Tuscan,  a  man  of  some 
distinction,  and  not  naturally  disposed  to  mis- 
chief, but  led  to  it  by  his  misfortunes.  He  was 
guardian  to  an  orphan  named  Liucumo,^  of  the 
greatest  fortune  of  the  country,  and  most  cele- 
brated for  beauty.  Aruns  brought  him  up 
from  a  boy,  and  when  grown  up,  he  still 
continued  at  his  house^upon  a  pretence  of 
ei]\)oying  his  conversation.  Meanwhile  he  had 
corrupted  his  guardian's  wife,  or  she  had  cor- 
rupted him,  and  for  a  long  time  the  criminal 
commerce  was  carried  on  undiscovered.  At 
length  their  passion  becoming  so  violent,  that 
they  pould  neither  restrain  nor  conceal  it,  the 
voung  man  carried  her  ofi*,  and  attempted  to 
keep  her  openly.  The  husband  endeavoured 
to  find  bis  redress  at  law,  but  was  disappointed 
by  the  superior  interest  and  wealth  of  Lucumo. 
He  therefore  quitted  his  own  countnr,  and  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Gauls, 
went  to  them,  and  conducted  their  armies  into 
Italy. 

In  their  first  expedition  they  soon  possessed 
themselves  of  that  country  which  stretches  out 
from  the  Alps  to  both  seas.  That  this  of  old 
belonged  to  the  Tuscans,  the  names  themselves 
are  a  proof:  for  the  sea  which  lies  to  the 
north  is  called  the  Adriatic  from  a  Tuscan  city 
named  Adria,  and  that  on  the  other  side  to  the 
south  is  called  the  Tuscan  sea.  All  that  coun- 
try is  well  planted  with  trees,  has  excellent 
pastures,  and  is  well  watered  with  rivers.  It 
contained  eighteen  considerable  cities,  whose 
manufactures  and  trade  procure  them  the  gra- 
tifications of  luxury.  The  Gtaula  expelled  the 
Tuscans,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
these  cities;  but  tliis  was  done  long  before. 

The  Gauls  were  now  bc»ieging  Clusium,  a 
city  of  Tuscany.  The  Clusians  applied  to  the 
Romans,  entreating  them  to  send  ambasmdors 
and  letters  to  the  barbarians.  Accordingly 
they  sent  three  illustrious  persons  of  the  Fabicm 
family,  who  had  borne  the  highest  employments 
in  the  state.  The  Gauls  received  them  courte- 
ously on  account  of  the  name  of  Rome,  and 

'  •  The  covntry  of  the  Seaones  contsiBed  Sent,  Anx- 
crrei  sad  Troyew  si  fmr  np  si  Psrii.  Wlio  the  Ccltorii 
were  ii  not  known  :  probablv  the  word  ii  corrupted. 

t  Lirv  telk  lu,  Italy  wai  known  to  the  Oaub  two 
hundred  yean  before,  thoush  he  does  not  indeed  men- 
tion the  itory  of  Arum.  Then  he  nei  on  to  inform 
ut,  that  the  migratiom  of  the  Oauli  into  Itely  and 
other  eouatriei,  wai  oecaiioned  by  their  numbers  be- 
in;  too  large  for  their  old  letUemenU ;  and  thnt  the 
two  bivtbcn  BelioTceui  and  Sigoveeui  casting  lots  to 
determine  which  way  they  should  steer  their  course, 
Italy  fell  to  Beliovesus  and  Germany  to  Sigoresus. 

I  iMemmo  was  not  the  name  but  the  title  of  theyoung 
Bian.  He  was  Lord  of  a  Lueumony.  Hetruna  was 
dijidcd  nto  principalities  called  Lucwmoniti, 


putting  a  stop  to  their  ojierations  against  toe 
town,  came  to  a  conference  But  when  they 
were  asked  what  injury  they  had  received 
from  the  Clusians,  that  the}  came  against  their 
city,  Brennus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  smiled  and 
saidy  <<  The  injury  the  Clusians  do  us,  is  th<^ 
keeping  to  themselves  a  large  tract  of  ground, 
when  uey  can  only  cultivate  a  small  one,  and 
refusing  to  give  up  a  part  of  it  to  us  who  are 
strangers,  numerous,  and  poor.  In  the  same 
manner  you  Romans  were  ii^ured  formerly  by 
the  Albans,  the  Fidenates,  and  the  Ardeatet, 
and  lately  by  the  people  of  Veii  and  Capens, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Falisci  and  the 
Volsci.  Upon  these  you  make  war;  if  they  re- 
fuse to  share  with  you  their  goods,  you  enslave 
their  persons,  lay  waste  their  country,  and  de- 
molish their  cities.  Nor  are  your  proceedings 
dishonourable  or  unjust;  for  you  follow  the 
most  ancient  of  laws,  which  directs  the  weak  to 
obey  the  strong,  from  the  Creator  even  to  the 
irrational  part  of  the  creation,  that  are  taught 
by  nature  to  make  use  of  the  advantage  their 
strength  afibrds  them  against  the  feeble.  Ceue 
then  to  express  your  compassion  for  the  Clu 
sians,  lest  yon  teach  the  Gauls  in  their  turn  to 
commisserate  those  that  have  been  oppresMd 
by  the  Romans." 

By  this  answer  the  Romans  clearly  perceived 
that  Brennus  would  come  to  no  terms;  and 
therefore  they  went  into  Clusium,  where  they 
encouraged  'and  animated  the  inhalntanta  to  a 
sally  against  the  barbarians,  either  to  make  trial 
of  the  strength  of  the  Clusians,  or  to  shew  their 
own.  The  Clusians  made  the  sally,  and  a  sharp 
conflict  ensued  near  the  walls,  when  Quiutns 
Ambustus,  one  of  the  Fabii,  spurred  his  hone 
against  k  Gaul  of  extraordinary  size  and  figu«<e, 
who  had  advanced  a  good  way  before  the  ranka. 
At  first  he  was  not  known,  because  the  en- 
counter was  hot,  and  his  armour  daxxled  the 
eyes  of  the  beholders;  but  when  he  had  over- 
come and  killed  the  Graul,  and  came  to  despoil 
him  of  his  arms,  Brennus  knew  him,  and  call- 
ed the  gods  to  witness,  "  That  against  all  the 
laws  and  usages  of  mankind  which  were  es- 
teemed the  most  sacred  and  inviolable,  Ambue- 
tus  came  as  an  ambassador,  but  acted  as  an 
enemy."  He  drew  off  his  men  directly,  and 
bidding  the  Clusians  farewell,  led  his  army 
towards  Rome.  But  that  he  might  not  seen 
to  rejoice  that  such  an  affront  was  offered,  or  to 
have  wanted  a  pretext  for  hostilities,  he  sent  to 
demand  the  offender  in  order  to  punish  him, 
and  in  the  mean  time  advanced  but  slowly. 

The  herald  being  arrived,  the  senate  was 
assembled,  and  many  spoke  against  the  Fabii, 
particularly  the  priests  called  JeeidUs,  repre- 
sented the  action  as  an  offence  against  religioin, 
and  adjured  the  senate  to  lay  the  whol6  guilt 
and  the  expiation  of  it  upon  the  person  who 
alone  was  to  blame,  and  so  to  avert  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  from  the  rest  of  the  Romans,  llieae 
feeiaUa  were  appointed  by  Numa,  the  mildest 
and  justest  of  xings,  conservators  oi  peace, 
as  well  as  judges  to  give  sanction  to  the  juat 
causes  of  war.  The  senate  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  people,  and  the  priesu  accused 
Fabius  with  the  same  ardour  before  them,  but 
such  was  the  disregard  they  expressed  for  theii 
persons,  and  such  their  contempt  cf  religio«« 
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that  they  constitated  that  very  Fabiua  and  his 
brethrefi  milUary  trUnmeM,* 

Ab  soon  as  the  Gauls  were  informod  of  this, 
they  were  greatly  enraged,  and  woald  no  long- 
er delay  their  march,  but  hastened  forwani 
with  the  utmost  celerity.  Their  prodigious 
numbers,  their  glittering  arms,  their  fury  and 
impetuosity,  struck  terror  wherever  they  came; 
the  people  gave  up  their  lands  for  lost,  not 
doubting  but  the  cities  would  soon  follow: 
however,  .what  was  beyond  all  expectation,  they 
injured  no  man's  property:  they  neither  pillsged 
the  fields,  nor  insulted  the  cities ;  and  as  they 
passed  by,  they  cried  oat,  "  They  were  going 
to  Rome,  they  were  at  war  with  the  Romans 
only,  and  considered  all  others  as  their  friends." 

While  the  barbarians  were  going  forward  in 
this  impetuous  manner,  the  tribunes  led  out 
their  forces  to  battle,  in  number  not  inferiorf 
(for  they  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot,) 
but.  the  greatest  part  undisciplined,  and  such 
as  had  never  handled  a  weapon  before.  Be- 
sides, they  paid  no  attention  to  religion,  having 
neither  propitiated  the  gods  by  sacrifice,  nor 
consulted  the  soothsayers  as  was  their  duty  in 
time  of  danger,  and  before  an  engagement. 
Another  thing  which  occasioned  no  small  con- 
fusion, was  the  number  of  persons  joined  in  the 
command;  whereas  before,  they  had  appointed 
for  wars  of  less  consideration  a  single  leader, 
whom  they  call  dUtcUor,  sensible  of  how  great 
consequence  it  is  to  good  order  and  success,  at 
a  dangerous  crisis,  to  be  actuated'  as  it  were 
with  one  soul,  and  to  have  the  absolute  com- 
mand invested  in  one  person.  Their  ungrate- 
ful treatment  of  Camillus,  too,  was  not  the 
least  unhappy  circumstance;  as  it  now  appear- 
ed dangerous  for  the  generals  to  use  their  an- 
Ihoflty  without  some  flattering  indulgence  to 
the  people. 

In  this  condition  they  marched  out  of  the 
city,  and  encanojied  about  eleven  miles  from  it, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Allia,  not  far  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Tiber.  There  the  barba- 
rians came  npon  them,  and  as  the  Romans 
engaged  in  a  disorderly  manner,  they  were 
shamefully  beaten  and  put  to  flight.  Their  left 
wing  was  soon  pushed  into  the  river,  and  there 
des^yed.  The  right  wing,  which  quitted  the 
field  to  avoid  the  charge,  and  gained  the  hills, 
did  not  sufifer  so  much;  many  of  them  escaping 
to  Rome.  The  rest  that  survived  the  carnage, 
when  the  enemy  were  satiated  with  blood,  stole 
by  night  to.  Veil,  concluding  that  Rome  was 
lost,  and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  swoid 

This  battle  was  fought  when  the  moon  was 
at  full,  about  the  summer  solstice,  the  very 
same  day  that  the  slaughter  of  the  Fabii  hap- 
pened long  before^  when  three  hundred  of 
them  were  cut  off  by  the  Tuscans.  The  sec- 
ond misfortune,  however,  so  mudi  efiaced  the 
memory  of  the  first,  that  the  day  is  still  called 
the  day  q/*  Allia,  from  the  river  of  that  name. 

•  The  year  of  Rome  366;  or  (according  to  some 
GItfonologen)  965. 

t  They  were  mArior  in  number;  for  the  Oaab  were 
■eventy  thouaand;  and  therefore  the  Romaai,  when 
they  cane  to  «etion,  were  obliged  to  extend  their  w  o^ 
•0  at  to  make  their  ccnt^  rcry  thin,  which  wat  one 
waeou  of  their  being  aoon  broken. 

t  Tha  rixteeath  (    July. 


As  to  the  point,  whetbei  there  be  any  lucky 
or  unlucky  days,*  and  whether  Heraclitus  was 
right  in  blaming  Hcsiod  for  distinguishing  them 
into  fortunate  and  unfortunate,  as  not  knowing 
that  the  nature  of  all  days  is  the  same,  we  have 
considered  it  in  another  place.  But  on  this 
occasion  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion a  few  examples.  The  Bceotians,  on  the 
fiflh  of  the  month  which  they  call  Hippodro' 
mius  and  the  Athenians  Hecatombaon  [July] 
gained  two  signal  victories,  both  of  which  re- 
stored liberty  to  Greece;  the  one  at  Leuctra; 
the  other  at  Gercstus,  above  two  hundred  years 
before,t  when  they  defeated  Lattamyas  and  the 
Thessalians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Persians 
were  beaten  by  the  Greeks  on  the  sixth  of 
Boedromion  [September]  at  Marathon,  on  the 
third  at  Plataea,  as  also  Mycale,  and  on  the 
twenty-sixth  at  Arbcli.  About  the  full  moon 
of  the  same  month,  the  Athenians,  under  the 
conduct  of  Chabrias,  were  victorious  in  the  sea- 
fight  near  Naxos,  and  on  the  twentieth  they 
gained  the  victory  of  Salamis,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  treatise  concerning  days. 
The  month  Thargtlion  [May]  was  also  re 
markably  unfortunate  to  the  barbarians:  for  in 
that  month  Alexander  defeated  the  king  of 
Persia's  generals  near  the  Granicus;  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  beaten  by  Timoleon  in 
Sicily  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  same;  a  day 
still  more  remarkable  (according  to  Ephorus, 
Callisthenes,  Demaster,  and  Phylarchus)  for 
the  taking  of  Troy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
inonth  Jmtfigitnion  [August]  which  the  Boeo- 
tians call  Panemttf,  was  very  unlucky  to  the 
Greeks ;  for  on  the  seventh  they  were  beaten 
by  Antipater  in  the  battle  of  Crannon  and  ut- 
terly mined,  and  before  that,  they  were  defeat- 
ed by  Philip  at  Chaeronea.  And  on  that  same 
day,  month,  and  year,  the  troops  which  under 
Archidamus  made  a  descent  upon  Italy,  were  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  barbarians.  The  (Carthagini- 
ans have  set  a  mark  upon  the  twenty-second  of 
that  month,  as  a  day  that  has  always  brought 
upon  them  the  greatest  calamities.  At  the  ssme 
time  I  am  not  ignorant  that  about  the  time 
of  the  celebration  of  the  myaterieSy  Thebes 
was  demolished  by  Alexander;  and  afler  that, 
on  the  same  twentieth  of  BoedromUm  [Sep- 
tember] a  day  sacred  to  the  solemnities  of 
Bacchus,  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  receive 
a  Macedonian  garrison.  On  one  and  the  same 
day,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Catpio^ 
were  stripped  of  their  camp  by  the  Cimbri,  and 
afterwards  under  LucuUus  conquered  Tigranes 
and  the  Armenians.  King  Attalus  and  Pom 
pey  the  Great,  both  died  on  their  birth  days 

*  The  ancients  deemed  some  days  lucky  and  othe« 
unlucky,  either  from  somfe  occult  power  which  the) 
supposed  to  be  in  numbers,  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
deiUes  who  presided  over  them,  or  else  firom  obserra 
tion  of  fortunate  or  unfortunate  ercnts  baring  ofles 
happened  on  particular  days. 

t  The  Thesnlians  under  the  command  of  Lattamyw 
were  beaten  by  the  BoBotiane  not  lone  before  the  batt]| 
of  Thenfeopyue,  and  little  more  than  one  faundrei 
years  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  There  is  also  as 
error  here  in  the  name  of  the  |daee,  probably  intro 
duced  by  some  blundering 'transcriber  (for  rlutarcL 
mutt  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  names  ol 
places  in  Bflsotia.)  Instead  of  Oerastus,  we  shotUA 
read  Ceressus ;  the  former  was  a  woBoasory  ia  Ba 
bma.  the  latter  was  a  fort  in  BcBolia. 
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And  I  conld  give  accoont  of  manj  otheri  who 
on  the  nme  daj  at  different  perioda  have  ei- 
perienced  both  good  and  bad  rortone.  Be  that 
aa  it  may,  the  Homana  marked  the  daj  of  their 
defeat  at  Allia  as  nnfoftimate;  and  aa  aapersti- 
tiona  feara  generally  increaae  upon  a  miafor- 
tune,  they  not  only  diatingniahea  that  aa  rach, 
hot  the  two  next  that  follow  it  in  every  month 
I       throughout  the  year. 

If,  after  ao  deciaiYe  a  battle,  the  Gaula  had 
Immediately  puraaed  the  fugitivea,  there  would 
have  been  nothinff  to  hinder  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  Rome  and  all  that  remained  in  it;  widi 
such  terror  was  the  city  struck  at  the  return  of 
thoee  that  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  so  fill- 
ed with  confusion  and  distraction  !  But  the 
Gauls,  not  imagining  the  victory  to  be  so  great 
as  it  was,  in  the  excess  of  their  joy  indulged 
themselves  in  good  cheer,  and  shared  the  plun- 
der of  the  camp ;  by  which  means  numbers 
that  were  for  leaving  the  city  had  leisure  to 
escape,  and  those  that  remained  had  time  to 
recollect  themselves  and  prepare  for  their  de- 
fence. For,  quitting  the  reat  of  the  city,  they 
retired  to  the  Capitol,  which  they  forti6ed  with 
strong  ramparts  and  provided  well  with  arms. 
But  their  first  care  was  of  their  holy  things, 
most  of  which  they  conveyed  into  the  Capitol. 
As  for  the  sacred  fire,  the  vettal  virgiiu  took 
it  up,  together  with  other  holy  relics,  and  fled 
away  with  it :  though  some  will  have  it,  that 
they  have  not  the  charge  of  any  thing  but  that 
€ver4wing  fire  which  Numa  appointed  to  be 
worshipped  as  the  principle  of  all  things.  It 
is  indeed  the  most  active  thing  in  nature;  and 
all  generation  either  it  motion,  or,  at  leaat, 
with  motion.  Other  parts  of  matter,  when  the 
heat  fails,  lie  sluggish  and  dead,  and  crave  the 
force  of  fire  as  an  informing  soul;  and  when 
that  comes,  they  acquire  some  active  or  passive 
qualit]f .  Hence  it  was  that  Numa,  a  man  cu- 
rious  in  his  researches  into  nature,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  wisdom  supposed  to  luive  conversed 
with  the  muses,  consecrated  this  fire,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  perpetually  kept  up,  as  an  image 
of  that  eternal  power  which  preserves  and  act- 
nates  the  universe.  Others  say,  that  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Greeks,  the  fire  is  kept 
ever  burning  before  the  holy  places,  as  an  em- 
blem of  purity;  but  that  there  tro  other  things 
in  the  most  secret  part  of  the  temple,  kept  from 
the  sight  of  all  but  those  virgins  whom  they 
call  vestaU :  and  the  most  current  opinion  is, 
that  the  pattadkan  of  Troy,  which  .£neas 
brought  into  Italy,  is  laid  up  there. 

Others  say,  the  Samothracian  gods  are  there 
concealed,  whom  Dardanus,*  after  he  had  built 

*  Dardsnoa,  who  flouriibed  In  the  time  of  Motet, 
about  the  year  before  Chritt  1480,  h  laid  to  hsTe  been 
originally  of  Arcadia,  firom  whence  he  paieed  to  Stkoio- 
thnce.  Afierwarda  he  married  Dates  or  Arista  the 
daughter  of  Teucer,  king  of  Phrygia.  Of  the  Samo- 
thncian  godt  we  have  ilreadv  giren  an  account ;  but 
ma^  add  here,  from  Macrobiut,  that  the  dH  wutgni, 
which  Dardanot  brought  from  ^mothrace,  were  the 
pAMitet,  or  hotttehold  goda,  which  JEneaa  afterwarda 
carried  into  Italy.  Dionytiua  of  Italicamaaaua  aaya, 
ne  had  teen  the  penatu  in  an  old  temple  at  Rone. 
They  were  of  antique  workmanahip,  repreaeatlng  two 
vouDg  men  fitting,  siid  holding  each  a  lance  in  hia 
han.1,  and  had  for  their  hiacriptJon  Denote  initcad  of  j 


Troy,  brought  to  that  city  and  oaued  to  kt 
worahipped;  and  that  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
.Sneas  privately  carried  them  off^  and  kept 
ihem  till  he  settled  in  Italy.  But  thooe  that 
pretend  to  know  most  about  these  matters,  say« 
there  are  placed  there  two  casks  of  a  modertta 
siae,  the  one  open  and  empty,  the  other  foil 
and  sealed  up,  but  neither  of  them  to  be  seep 
by  any  but  those  holy  virgina.  Othera,  again, 
think  this  is  all  a  mistake,  which  arose  from 
their  putting  most  of  their  sacred  ntenaiis  in 
two  caaks,  and  hiding  them  under  ground  in 
the  temple  of  Qnirinna,  and  that  the  pkce,  from 
those  caaka,  it  still  called  Dolido. 

They  took,  however,  with  them,  the  choicest 
and  most  sacred  things  they  had,  and  fled  with 
them  along  the  side  of  the  river;  where  Luciua 
Albinus,  a  plebian,  among  others  that  were 
making  their  eacape,  waa  carrying  his  wife  and 
children  and  some  of  his  most  necessary  move- 
ables in  a  wagon.  But  when  he  aaw  the  ves 
tala  in  a  helpless  and  weary  condition,  carrying 
in  their  arma  the  aacred  aymbola  of  the  gods, 
he  immediately  took  out  hia  family  and  gooda, 
and  put  the  vii^ins  in  the  wagon,  that  thc^ 
might  make  their  escape  to  aome  o£  the  Gre- 
cian cities.*  This  piety  of  Albinus,  and  the 
veneration  he  expressed  for  the  gods  at  so  dan- 
gerous a  juncture,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

As  for  the  other  priests,  and  the  most  ancient 
of  the  senators  that  were  of  consular  dignitv. 
or  had  been  honoured  with  triumpha,  they  coaid 
not  bear  to  think  of  quitting  the  city.  They, 
therefore,  put  on  their  holv  vestments  and 
robes  of  sute,  and,  in  a  form  dicuted  by 
Fabiua,  the  pontyhe  monmtis,  making  their 
vows  to  the  gods,t  devoted  themselves  for 
their  coontrr:  thus  attired,  they  aat  down  in 
their  ivory  chaira  in  the  fifuin^  prepared  for 
the  worst  extremity. 

The  third  day  after  the  battle,  Brennuo 
arrived  with  hia  army;  and  finding  the  gatea 
of  the  city  opened,  and  the  whole  destitute  of 
guarda,  at  first  he  had  some  apprehenaions  of 
a  atratagem  or  ambuscade,  for  he  could  not 
think  the  Romana  had  ao  entirely  given  them- 
aelvea  up  to  despair.  But  when  he  found  it  to 
be  so  in  reality,  ne  entered  by  the  Cottine  gate, 
and  took  Rome,  a  little  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  yeara  after  ita  foundation ;  if  it 
is  likely  that  any  exact  account  haa  been  kept 
of  those  times,§  the  conftision  of  which  has 
occasioned  so  much  obscurity  in  things  of  a 
later  date. 

Some    uncertain   rumours,   however,    ot 

*  Albinua  conducted  them  to  Care,  a  city  ofHetru- 
ria,  where  they  met  with  a  forourite  reception.  The 
veatals  remained  a  eonaiderable  lime  at  Care,  and  there 
performed  the  uaual  ritea  of  religion ;  and  hence  those 
ritea  were  called  OaamonJca. 

t  The  Romana  beliered,  that,  by  these  voluniary 
conaccratiooa  to  the  iafomal  goda,  duorder  and  conla- 
aion  were  broaght  among  the  eacmy. 

\  Theae  iTory,  or  ctiniZe  chaira  were  uaed  only  by 
thoae  who  had  borne  the  moet  honourable  ofieca,  and 
the  peraooa  who  had  a  right  to  ait  ia  them  bore  alao 
ivory  atavea. 

^  Livy  telle  na,  that  the  Romaaa  of  thoae  timca  dM 
not  much  apply  themaehea  to  writing,  and  that  the 
mentariea  or  the  potif*yie«i,  and  their  other  bmbb- 
menta,  both  public  and  prirale,  were  deatroycd  when 
the  ci^  waa  burned  by  the  Oa  jla. 
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RamtPB  being  taken,  appear  to  have  soon  pass- 
ed into  Greece.  For  Heraclides  of  Pontus,* 
>  who  liTed  not  long  after  these  times,  in  his 
treatise  eoneeming  the  toul,  relates  that  an 
acconint  was  brought  from  the  west,  that  an 
army  from  the  country  of  the  Hypcrboreanaf 
ha  J  taken  a  Greek  city  called  Rome,  situated 
somewhere  near  the  Great  Sea.  But  I  do  not 
wonder  that  such  a  fabulous  writer  as  Herac- 
lides should  embellish  his  account  of  the  taking 
uf  Rome  ^ith  the  pompous  terms  of  Hyperbo- 
reans and  the  Great  Sea.  It  is  very  clear  that 
Aristotle  the  philosopher  had  heard  that  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls;  but  he  calls  its  deliv- 
erer Lucius;  whereas  Camillus  was  not  called 
Lucius  but  Marcus.  These  authors  had  no 
better  authority  than  common  report. 

Brennus,  thus  in  possession  of  Rome,  set  a 
strong  guard  about  the  Capitol,  and  himself 
went  down  into  the  forvm',  where  he  was 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
men  seated  in  great  state  and  silence,  who  neith- 
er rose  up  at  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  nor 
changed  countenance  or  colour,  but  leaned 
upon  their  staves,  and  sat  looking  upon  each 
other  without  fear  or  concern.  The  Gauls  as- 
tonished at  so  surpriiiing  a  spectacle^  and  re- 
garding them  as  superior  beings,  for  a  long 
time  were  afraid  to  approach  or  touch  them. 
At  last  one  of  them  ventured  to  go  near  Mani- 
UB  Papirius,  and  advancing  hia  hand,  gently 
stroked  his  beard,  which  was  very  long:  upon 
which,  Papirius  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
his  staff,  and  wounded  him.  The  barbarian 
then  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him.  After 
this,  the  Grauls  fell  upon  the  rest  and  slew 
them,  and  continuing  their  rage,  dispatched  all 
that  came  in  their  way.  Then  for  many  days 
together  they  pillaged  the  houses  and  carried 
off  the  spoil:  at  last  they  set  fire  to  the  city, 
and  demolished  what  escaped  the  flames,  to 
express  their  indignation  against  those  in  the 
Capitol,  who  obeyed  not  their  summons,  but 
made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  greatly  annoyed 
\  the  besiegers  from  the  walls.    This  it  waa  that 

I  provoked  them  to  destroy  the  whole  city,  and 

j  to  dispatch  all  that  fell  into  their  hands,  with- 

out sparing  either  sex  or  age. 

Aa  by  the  length  of  the  aie^e  proviaiona  be- 
gan to  fail  the  Gaula,  they  divided  their  forcea, 
and  part  stayed  with  the  king  before  that  for- 
tress, while  part  foraged  the  country,  and  laid 
waste  the  towns  and  villages.  Their  success 
had  inspired  them  with  such  confidence,  that 
they  did  not  keep  in  a  body,  but  carelessly 
wandered  about  in  different  troops  and  parties. 
Ithappened  that  the  largest  and  beat  diaciplined 
r;orps  went  against  Ardea,  where  Camillus, 
since  his  exile,  Uved  in  absolute  retirement. 
This  great  event,  however,  awakened  him  into 
action,  and  his  mind  was  employed  in  contriv- 
ing, not  how  to  keep  himself  concealed  and 

*  He  lived  at  that  very  time :  for  he  wu  at  first  Pla- 
to^ leholar,  aud  afterwards  Arittotle't;  and  Plato  wa* 
tet  forty-ooe  yeari  old  when  Rome  was  taken. 

fThe  ancienta  called  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  north, 
f fawriioraam,  aad  the  Mediterranean,  the  QnaL  Sta, 
VaTaiMmfyiA  it  from  the  Eiuinc.    Notwilhttanding 
|i,  that,  Heraclides  was  right  in  this :  he  might  be  a  very 

li  ftbolotts  writer ;  so  was  Herodotus;  and  so  were  the 

aaeienl  histonaos  of  almost  all  countries :  and  the  rea- 
son is  obrioars  <  hey  bad  little  more  than  tradition  to 
write  fram. 


to  avoid  the  Grauls,  but,  if  an  opportunity 
should  offer,  to  attack  aiid  conquer  them 
Perceiving  that  the  Ardeans  were  not  deficient 
in  numbers,  but  in  courage  and  discipline, 
which  waa  owing  to  the  inexperience  and  in 
activity  of  their  officera.  he  ftpphed  first  to  th« 
young  men,  and  told  tnem,  ''They  ought  not 
to  ascribe  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  to  the 
valour  of  the  Gauls,  or  to  consider  ti^e  calami 
ties  they  had  suffered  in  the  midst  of  their  in- 
fatuation, as  brought  upon  them  by  men  who, 
in  fact,  could  not  claim  the  merit  of  the  victo* 
ry,  but  as  the  work  of  fortune.  That  it  would 
l>e  glorious,  though  thev  risked  something  by  it, 
to  repel  a  foreign  and  barbarous  enemy,  whose 
end  in  conquering  was,  like  fire,  to  destroy 
what  they  subdued:  but  that  if  they  would  aa- 
aume  a  proper  apirit,  he  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  conquer  without  any  hazard  at 
all."  When  he  found  the  young  men  were 
pleased  vnth  his  discourse,  he  went  next  to 
the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Ardea;  and  hav 
ing  persuaded  them  also  to  adopt  his  scheme, 
he  armed  all  that  were  of  a  proper  age  for  it, 
and  drew  them  up  within  the  walls,  that  the 
enemy  who  were  but  at  a  small  distance,  might 
not  know  what  he  was  about. 

The  Gauls  having  scoured  the  country,  and 
loaded  themselves  with  plunder,  encamped 
upon  the  plains  in  a  careless  and  disorderlv 
manner.  Night  found  them  intoxicated  witn 
wine,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  camp.  Aa 
soon  as  Camillus  was  informed  of  this  by  his 
spies,  he  led  the  Ardeans  out;  and  having 
passed  the  intermediate  space  without  noise, 
ne  reached  their  camp  about  midnight.  Then 
he  ordered  a  loud  shout  to  be  set  up,  and  the 
trumpets  to  sound  on  all  sides,  to  cause  the 
greater  confusion:  but  i^  waa  with  difficulty 
Siey  recovered  themaelves  from  their  sleep 
and  intoxication .  A  few,  whom  fear  had  made 
sober,  snatched  up  their  arms  to  oppose 
Camillus,  and  fell  with  their  weapons  in  their 
hands:  but  the  ^^reatest  part  of  them,  buried 
in  sleep  and  wme,  were  surprised  unarmed, 
and  easily  dispatched.  A  small  number,  that 
in  the  night  escaped  out  of  the  camp,  snd 
wandered  in  the  nelds,  were  picked  up  next 
day  by  the  cavalry,  and  put  to  tne  sword. 

The  fame  of  this  action,  soon  ref  ching  the 
neighbouring  cities,  drew  out  many  of  their 
ablest  warriors.  Particularly,  such  of  the  Ro 
mans  as  had  escaped  from  the  battle  uf  AUia 
to  Ycii,  lamented  with  themselves  in  some  such 
manner  as  this,  "What  a  general  has  Heaven 
taken  from  Rome  in  Canullus,  to  adorn  the 
Ardeans  with  hia  exploits!  while  the  city 
which  produced  and  brought  up  so  great  a  man 
is  absolutely  ruined.  And  we,  for  want  of  a 
leader,  sit  idle  within  the  waUa  of  a  strange 
city,  and  betray  the  liberties  of  Italy.  Come, 
then,  let  us  send  to  the  Ardeans  to  demand 
our  general,  or  else  take  our  weapons  and  go 
to  him:  for  he  is  no  longer  an  exile,  nor  we 
citizens,  having  no  country  but  what  is  in  pos» 
aession  of  an  enemy." 

This  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  they  aetf 
to  Camillua  to  entreat  him  to  accept  of  thi 
command.  But  he  answered,  he  could  not  d% 
it,  before  he  was  legally  appointed  to  it,  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Capitol.  For  he  looked  upor 
I  Uiem,  while  they  were  in  being  as  tlie  commof 
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wealth,  and  vronA  readily  obey  their  orden, 
bat  without  them  would  not  be  bo  officious  aa 
to  interpose.* 

They  admired  the  modesty  and  honour  of 
Camillas,  but  knew  not  bow  to  send  tlie  pro- 
posal to  the  Capitol.  It  seemed  indeed  impos- 
sible for  a  messenger  to  pass  into  the  citadel, 
whilst  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the 
city.  However,  a  young  man,  named  Pontius 
Cominius,  not  distinguished  by  his  birth,  but 
fond  of  glorv,  readily  took  upon  him  the  com- 
mission. He  carried  no  letters  to  the  citizens 
in  the  Capitol,  lest,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
taken,  the  enemy  should  discover  by  them  the 
intentions  of  Camillus.  Having  dressed  him- 
si^  in  mean  attire,  under  which  he  concealed 
some  pieces  of  cork,  he  travelled  all  day  with- 
out fear,  and  approached  the  city  as  it  grew 
dark.  He  could  not  pass  the  river  by  the 
bridge,  because  it  was  guarded  by  the  Gauls; 
and,  therefore,  took  his  clothes,  which  were 
neither  many  nor  heavy,  and  bound  them  about 
his  head;  and  having  laid  himself  upon  the 
pieces  of  cork,  easily  swam  over  and  reached 
the  city.  Then  avoidinz  those  Quarters  where, 
by  the  lights  and  noise,lie  concluded  they  kept 
watch,  he  went  to  the  Carmental  gate,  where 
there  was  the  greatest  silence,  and  where  the 
hill  of  the  Capitol  is  the  steepest  and  most  crag- 
gy. Up  this  he  got  unperceived,  by  a  way  tlie 
most  difficult  and  dreadful,  and  advanced  near 
the  guards  upon  the  walls.  After  he  had  hailed 
them  and  told  them  his  name,  they  received  him 
with  joy,  and  conducted  him  to  the  magistrates. 

The  senate  was  presently  assembled,  and  he 
acquainted  them  with  the  victory  of  Camillus, 
which  they  had  not  heard  of  before,  as  well' as 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  soldiers  at  Yeii,  and 
3zhorted  them  to  confirm  Camillus  in  the  com- 
mand, as  the  citizens  out  of  Rome  would  obey 
none  but  him.  Having  heard  his  report  and  con- 
sulted together,  they  declared  Camillus  dicta- 
tor, and  sent  Pontius  back  the  same  way  he 
came,  who  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  return; 
for  he  passed  by  the  enemy  undiscovered,  and 
delivered  to  the  Romans  at  Veii  the  decree  of 
the  senate,  which  they  received  with  pleasure. 

Camillus,  at  his  arrival,  found  twenty  thous- 
and of  them  in  arms,  to  whom  he  add^  a 
grea  er  number  of  the  allies,  and  prepared  to 
attack  the  enemy.  Thus  was  he  appointed 
dictator  the  second  time,  and  having  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Romans  and  confeder- 
ates, Le  marched  out  against  the  Gauls. 

Meantime,  some  of  the  barbarians,  employed 
in  the  siege,  happening  to  pass  by  the  place 
where  I'ontius  had  made  his  way  by  night  up 
to  the  Capitol,  observed  many  traces  of  his 
feet  and  hands,  as  he  had  worked  himself  up 
the  rock,  torn  off  what  grew  there,  and  tumbled 
down  the  mould.  Of  this  they  informed  the 
king;  who  coming  and  viewing  it,  for  the  pres- 
ent said  nothing;  but  in  the  evening  he  as- 
sembled the  lightest  and  most  active  of  his 
men,  who  vrtie  the  likeliest  to  climb  any  diffi- 
cult height,  oad  thus  addressed  them:   The 

*  Liry  nya,  the  ^U)^an  ioldien  at  Yeii  applifd  to 
the  remains  of  the  senate  in  the  Capitol  for  leare,  be- 
fore they  offered  the  conmsnd  to  GamiUiu.  So  much 
regard  had  thoie  bmre  men  for  the  constitution  of  their 
eoQLtry,  though  Rome  then  lay  in  i*hei.  Ererv  pri- 
mte  maa  wu  indeed  a  patriot 


enemy  have  themselves  shewn  as  a  way  to 
reach  them,  which  we  were  ignorant  of,  and 
have  proved  that  this  rock  is  neither  inaccessi- 
ble  nor  «>ntroddcn  by  human  feet.  What  a 
shame  would  it  be  then,  after  having  made  a 
beginnmg,  not  to  finish;  and  to  quit  the  place 
as  impregnable,  when  the  Romans  themselves 
have  taught  us  now  to  take  it!  Where  it  was 
easy  for  one  man  to  ascend,  it  cannot  be  diffi* 
cult  for  m^y,  one  by  one;  nay,  should  many 
attempt  it  together,  they  will  find  great  advan- 
tage in  assisting  each  olher.  In  the  meantime, 
I  intend  great  rewards  and  honours  for  such  as 
shall  distinguish  themselves  on  this  occosion." 
The  Grauls  readily  embraced  the  king's  pro- 
posal, and  about  midnight  a  number  of  them 
together,  began  to  climb  the  rock  in  silence, 
which,  though  steep  and  craggy,  proved  more 
practicable  Uian  they  expected.  The  foremost, 
having  gained  the  top,  put  themselves  in  order, 
and  were  ready  to  take  possession  of  the  wall, 
and  to  fall  upon  the  guards,  who  were  fast 
asleep;  for  neither  man  nor  dog  perceived 
their  coming.  However,  there  were  certain 
sacred  geese  kept  near  Juno's  temple,*  and  at 
other  times  plentifully  fed;  but  at  this  time,  as 
com  and  the  other  provisions  that  remained 
were  scarce  sufficient  for  the  men,  they  were 
neglected  and  in  poor  condition.  This  animal 
is  naturally  quick  of  hearing,  and  soon  alarmed 
at  any  noise;  and  as  hunger  kept  them  waking 
and  uneasy,  they  immediatel^r  perceived  the 
coming  of  the  Gauls,  and  running  at  them  with 
all  the  noise  they  could  make,  they  awoke  all 
the  guards.  The  barbarians  now,  perceiving 
they  were  discovered,  advanced  with  loud 
shouta  and  great  fuiy.  The  Romans  in  haste 
snatched  up  such  weapons  as  came  to  hand, 
and  acquitted  themselves  like  men  on  this  sod- 
den emergency.  First  of  all,  Monlius,  a  man 
of  consular  dignity,  remarkable  for  his  strength 
and  eitraordinary  courage,  engaged  two  Gauls 
at  once;  and  as  one  of  them  was  liftinff  up  his 
battle-axe,  with  his  sword  cut  off  his  right 
hand:  at  the  same  time  ho  thrust  the  boss  of 
his  shield  in  the  face  of  the  other;  and  dashed 
him  down  the  precipice.  Thus,  standing  upon 
the  rampart,  with  those  that  had  come  to  his 
assistance,  and  fought  by  his  side,  he  drove  back 
the  rest  of  the  Gauls  that  had  got  up,  who  were 
no  great  number,  and  who  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  such  an  attempt.  The  Romans  hav- 
ing thus  escaped  the  danger  that  threatened 
them,  as  soon  as  it  was  li^t,  threw  the  officer 
that  commanded  the  watch  down  the  rock 
amongst  the  enemy,  and  decreed  Manilas  a 
rewai^  for  his  victory,  which  had  more  of  ho- 
nour in  it  than  profit;  for  every  man  gave  him 
what  he  had  for  one  day's  allowance,  which 
was  half  a  pound  of  bread  apd  a  quartern  of 
the  Greek  eotyle. 

After  this,  the  Ganls  began  to  lose  courage: 
For  provisions  wore  scarce,  and  they  could 
not  forage,  for  fear  of  Camilla8.t    Sickneasi 

*  Oeese  were  ever  aAer  had  in  honour  at  Rome,  and 
a  flock  of  them  always  kept  at  the  espenac  of  the  pub- 
lic. A  golden  image  of  a  goote  was  erected  in  memory 
of  them,  and  a  goose  every  year  carried  in  triumph 
upon  a  soft  litter,  finely  adorned ;  while  dogs  were 
held  in  abhorrence  by  tbe  Romans,  who  «very  year 
impaled  one  of  them  upon  a  branch  of  elder.  PUn,  k. 
Plut.  de.Finiuna  Rom. 

t  Camillus  being  master  of  the  country,  posted  strong 
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oo,  prevailed  among  them,  wliich  took  its  riso 
fhim  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  and  from  their 
encamping  amidst  the  rubbish  of  the  houses 
they  had  burned;  where  there  was  such  a 
quantity  of  ashes,  as,  when  raised  by  the  winds 
or  heated  by  the  sun,  by  their  dry  and  acrid 
quality  so  corrupted  the  air,  that  every  breath 
of  it  was  pernicious.  But  what  affected  them 
most  was,  the  change  of  climate;  for  they  had 
lived  in  countries  that  abounded  with  shades, 
and  agreeable  shelters  fVom  die  heat,  and  were 
now  got  into  groonds  that  were  low  and  un- 
healthy in  autumn.  All  this,  together  with  the 
length  and  tediousness  of  the  siege,  which  had 
now  lasted  more  than  six  months,  caused  such 
desolation  among  them,  and  carried  off  such 
numbers,  that  the  carcases  lay  unburied. 

The  besieged,  however,  were  not  in  a  much 
better  condition.  Famine,  which  now  pressed 
them  hard,  and  their  ignorance  of  what  Camillus 
was  doing,  caused  no  small  dejection:  for  the 
barbarians  guarded  the  city  with  so  much  care, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  send  any  messenger 
to  him.  Both  sides  being  thus  equally  dis- 
couraged, the  advanced  guards,  who  were  near 
enough  to  con  verse^first  began  to  talk  of  treating. 
As  the  motion  was  approved  by  those  that  had 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  Sulpitius,  one  of 
the  military  tribunes,  went  and  conferred  with 
Brennus;  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  Romans 
should  pay  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,* 
and  that  the  Gauls  upon  the  receipt  of  it,  should 
immediately  quit  the  city  and  its  territories. 
When  the  conditions  were  sworn  to,  and  the 
gold  was  brought,  the  Gauls  endeavouring  to 
avail  themselves  of  false  weights,  privately  at 
first,  and  afterwards  openly,  drew  down  their 
own  sid^  of  the  balance.  The  Romans  express- 
ing their  resentment,Brennus,  in  a  contemptuous 
and  insulting  manner,  took  off  his  sword,,  and 
threw  it,  belt  and  all,  into  the  scale :  And  when 
^  Sulpitius  asked  what  that  meant,  he  answered^ 
<<What  should  it  mean  but  woe  to  the  con- 
quered:^ which  became  a  proverbial  saying. 
Some  of  the  Romans  were  highly  incensed  at 
this,  and  talked  of  returning  with  {heir  gold, 
and  enduring  the  utmost  extremities  of  the 
siege;  but  others  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
better  to  pass  by  a  small  injury,  since  the  indig- 
nity lay  not  in  paying  more  than  was  due,  but 
m  paymg  any  thing  at  all;  a  disgrace  only  con- 
sequent upon  the  necessity  of  the  times. 

While  they  were  thus  disputing  with  the 
Gaulfe,  Camillus  arrived  at  the  gates;  and  being 
informed  of  what  had  passed,  ordered  the  main 
body  of  his  unny  to  advance  slowly  and  in  good 
order,  while  he  with  a  select  band  marched 
hastily  up  to  the  Romans,  who  all  gave  place, 
and  rficevfed  the  dictator  with  respect  and  si- 
lence. Then  he  took  the  gold  out  of  the  scales 
and  gave  it  to  the  lictorSy  and  ordered  the 
Gaok  to  take  away  the  balance  and  the  weights, 
and  to  be  gone;  telling  them,  if  teas  the  etutom 
qf^^  Romans,  to  deliver  their  country  wUh 
vttelj  not  ioith  gold.  And  when  Brennus  ex- 
preawd  his  indignation,  and  complained  he  had, 
great  injustice  done  lum  by  this  infraction  of 
the  treaty,  Camillus  answered,  <<  That  it  was 
never  lawfully  made:   nor  could  it  be  valid 

guards  on  aO  the  road*,  and  in  effect  bwiegcd  the  be- 
That  u,  forty^vc  thoufsad  pounds  tterlinf. 


without  his  consent,  who  was  dictator  and  sol« 
magistrate;  they  had,  therefore,  acted  without 
proper  authority:  bet  they  might  make  their 
proposals  now  he  was  come,  whom  the  laws 
had  invested  with  power  either  to  pardon  th« 
suDpliant  or  to  punish  the  guilty,  if  proper  sat 
isfaction  was  not  made.** 

At  this,  Brennus  was  still  more  highly  in- 
censed, and  a  skirmish  ensued;  swords  were 
drawn  on  both  sides,  and  thrusts  exchanged  in 
a  confVised  manner,  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
must  be  the  case,  amidst  the  ruins  of  houses 
and  in  narrow  streets,  where  tliere  was  not 
room  to  drew  up  regularly.  Brennus,  however, 
soon  recollectea  himself,  and  drew  ofThis  forces 
into  the  camp,  with  the  loss  of  a  small  number. 
In  the  night,  be  ordered  them  to  march,  and 
quit  the  city;  and  having  retreated  about  eight 
miles  from  it,  he  encamped  upon  the  Gabion 
road.  £arly  in  the  morning  Camillus  came  up 
with  them,  his  arms  dazzling  the  sight,  and  his 
men  full  of  spirits  and  fire.  A  sharp  engage- 
ment cnsue^  which  lasted  a  long  time:  at 
length  the  Gauls  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  their  camp  taken.  Somo  of 
those  that  fled  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  but 
the  greater  part  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages, 
who  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  dispersed.* 

Thus  was  Rome  strangely  taken,  and  more 
stransely  recovered,  afler  it  had  been  seven 
months  in  the  possession  of  the  barbarians; 
foV  they  entered  it  a  little  af\er  the  Idea,  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  and  were  driven  out  about  the 
IdeSy  the  thirteenth  of  February  following. 
Camillus  returned  in  triumph,  as  became  the 
deliverer  of  his  lost  country,  and  the  restorer  of 
Rome.  Iliose  that  had  quitted  the  place  before 
the  siege,  with  their  wives  and  child ren,  no^v 
followed  his  chariot;  and  they  that  had  been 
besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  were  almost  per- 
ishing with  hunger,  met  the  others  and  embrac- 
ed them,  weeping  for  joy  at  this  unexpected 
pleasure,  which  they  almost  considered  as  a 
dream.  The  priests  and  ministers  of  the  gods 
bringing  back  with  them  what  holy  things  thev 
had  hid  or  conveyed  away  when  they  fled,  af- 
forded  a  most  desirable  spectacle  to  the  people; 
and  they  gave  them  the  kindest  welcome,  as  if 
the  gods  Siemselves  had  returned  with  them  to 
Rome.  Next,  Camillus  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
and  purified  the  city,  in  a  form  dictated  by  the 
pontiffs.  He  rebuilt  the  former  temples,  and 
erected  a  new  one  to  »4tttf  Loquutiua,  tne 
apeaker,  or  toamery  upon  the  very  spot  where 
the  voice -from  heaven  announced  in  the  night 
to  Aureus  Ceditius  the  coming  of  the  barba- 
rians. There  was,  indeed,  no  small  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  places  wher*%  the  temples 
had  stood,  but  it  was  effected  by  the  zeal  of 
Camillus,  and  the  industry  of  the  prests. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  the  rity  which 
was  entirely  demolished,  a  heartless  despon- 
dency seized  the  multitude,  and  they  invented 
pretexts  of  delay.    They  were  in  want  of  all 

*  There  if  reason  to  qnettion  the  tmth  of  \h%  'A^es 

firt  of  this  story.  Plutarch  copied  it  from  Livy.  But 
olvbios  represenU  the  Gsulsss  actually  receivinc  the 
gold  from  tAe  Romans,  and  returninc  in  safety  to  theif 
own  country ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Justin,  Bn^ 
tonius,  and  even  by  Livy  himself,  in  ano'her  put  o^ 
his  history,  s.  16. 
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Deceasary  materials,  and  had  more  occasion 
for  repoie  and  refreshment  after  their  suffer- 
ings, than  to  labour  and  wear  tbemsekes  out, 
when  their  bodies  were  weak,  and  their  sub- 
stance was  gone.  They  had,  therefore,  a  se- 
cret attachment  to  Veil,  a  city  which  remained 
entire,  and  was  provided  with  every  thing. 
This  gave  a  handle  to  their  demagogues  to  ha- 
nngue  them,  as  usual,  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
their  inclinations,  and  made  them  listen  to  se- 
ditions speeches  sgainst  Camillus:  <' As  if,  to 
gratify  his  ambition  and  thirst  of  glory,  he  would 
deprive  them  of  a  city  fit  to  receive  them,  force 
them  to  pitch  their  tents  among  rubbish,  and  re- 
build a  rain  that  was  like  one  great  funeral  pile; 
in  order  that  he  might  not  only  be  called  the  gen- 
eral and  dicutor  of  Rome,  but  the  founder  too, 
instead  of  Romulus,  whose  right  he  invaded." 

On  this  account,  the  senate,  afraid  of  an  in- 
surrection, would  not  let  Camillus  lay  down 
the  dictatorship  within  the  year,  as  he  desired, 
though  no  other  person  mid  ever  borne  that 
liigh  ofGce  more  than  six  months.  In  the 
meantime,  they  went  about  to  console  the  peo- 
ple, to  gain  them  by  caresses  and  kind  persua- 
sions. One  while  they  showed  them  the  mon- 
uments and  tombs  of  their  ancestors;  then 
they  put  them  in  mind  of  their  temples  and 
holy  places,  which  Romulus  and  Numa,  and 
the  other  kings,  had  consecrated  and  left  in 
charge  with  them.  Above  all,  amidst  the 
sacred  and  awful  symbols,  they  took  care  to 
make  them  recollect  the  fresh  human  heail,* 
which  was  found  when  the  foundations  of  the 
Capitol  were  dug,  and  which  presignified  that 
the  same  place  was  destined  to  be  Uie  ncad  of 
Italy.  They  urgetl  the  disgrace  it  would  be  to 
extinguish  again  the  sacred  fire,  which  the  ves- 
tals had  lighted  since  the  war,  and  to  quit  the 
city;  wheUier  they  were  to  see  it  inhabited  by 
strangers,  or  a  desolate  wild  for  flocks  to  feed 
in.  In  this  mo  zing  manner  the  patricians 
remonstrated  to  the  people  both  in  pubUc  and 
private:  and  v/ere  in  their  turn  much  affected 
by  the  distress  of  the  multitude,  who  lamented 
their  present  indigence,  and  begged  of  them, 
now  they  were  collected  like  the  remains  of  a 
shipwreck,  not  to  oblige  them  to  patch  up  the 
ruins  of  a  desolated  city,  when  there  was  one 
entire  and  ready  to  receive  them. 

Camillui^  therefore,  thought  proper  to  take 
the  judgment  of  the  senate  in  a  body.  And 
when  he  had  exerted  his  eloquence  in  favour 
of  his  native  country,  and  others  had  done  the 
same,  he  put  it  to  the  vote,  beginning  with  Lu- 
cius Lucretius,  whose  right  it  was  to  vote  first, 
and  who  was  to  be  followed  by  the  rest  in 
their  order.  Silence  was  made;  and  as  Lu- 
cretius was  about  to  declare  himself,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  centurion,  who  then  commanded 
the  day-guard,  as  he  passed  the  house,  called 
with  a  loud  voice  to  the  ensign,  to  stop,  and  set 
up  his  standard  there,  for  that  was  the  best 

*  This  prodigy  bappeaed  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin 
ihe  proud,  who  undoubtedly  must  hftre  put  the  head 
there  on  purpose;  for.  id  digging  the  foundation,  it 
was  feund  warm  and  bleeding,  as  if  just  severed  from 
the  body.  Upon  this,  the  Romaos  sent  to  consult  the 
Tuscan  soodisayers,  who,  after  vainly  endearourtng  to 
bring  the  presage  to  fiiVDur  their  own  country,  acknow- 
ledged that  the  place  where  that  head  was  found  would 
b^  the  head  of  all  Italy.    JKot^.  Hal,  lib.  it. 


place  to  stay  m.  TheM  words  being  so 
seasonably  uttered,  at  a  time  when  they  wei« 
doubtful  and  anxious  about  the  event,  Lorrfr 
tins  gave  thanks  to  the  gods,  and  embraced  thi 
omen,  while  the  rest  gladly  assented.  A  won 
derful  change,  at  the  same  time,  took  place  ii 
the  mmds  of  the  people,  who  exhorted  and  eo 
couraged  each  outer  in  the  work,  and  they  be 
gan  to  build  immediately,  not  in  any  order  o 
upon  a  regular  plan,  but  as  inclination  or  con 
venience  directed.  By  reason  of  this  hurry 
the  streets  were  narrow  and  intricate,  and  tht 
houses  badly  laid  out;  for  they  tell  us  both  tht 
walls  of  the  city  and  the  streets  were  buUl 
within  tha  compass  of  a  year. 

The  persons  appointed  by  Camillus  to  search 
for  ana  mark  out  the  holy  places,  found  all  in 
confusion.  As  they  were  looking  round  the 
Palatwm,  they  came  to  the  court  of  JUar^, 
where  the  buildings,  like  the  rest,  were  burned 
and  demolished  bv  the  barbarians;  but  in  re- 
moving the  rubbiso  and  cleaning  the  place,  they 
discovered  under  a  great  heap  of  ashes,  the 
augural  staff  of  Romulus.  This  staff  is  crooked 
at  one  end,  and  called  litu/us.  It  is  used  in 
marking  out  the  several  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
in  any  process  of  divination  by  the  flight  of 
birds,  which  Romulus  was  much  skilled  in  and 
made  great  use  of.  When  he  was  taken  out 
of  the  world,  the  priests  carefully  preserved  the 
staff  from  defilement,  like  other  holy  relics: 
and  this  having  escaped  the  fire,  when  the  rest 
were  consumed,  they  indulged  a  pleasing  hope, 
and  considered  it  as  'a  presage,  that  Rome 
would  last  for  ever.* 

Before  they  had  finished  the  laborious  task 
of  building,  a  new  wf.r  broke  out.  The  iEloui. 
the  Volsci,  and  the  Latins,  all  at  once  invaded 
their  territories,  and  the  Tuscans  laid  siege  to 
Sutrium,  a  city  in  alliance  with  Rome.  The 
military  tribunes,  too,  who  commanded  the 
army,  being  surrounded  by  the  Latins  near 
Mount  Marcius,  and  their  camp  in  great 
danger,  sent  to  Rome  to  desire  succours;  on 
which  occasion  Camillus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator the  third  time. 

Of  this  war  there  are  two  different  accounts: 
I  begin  with  the  fabulous  one.  It  is  said,  the 
Latins  either  seeking  a  pretence  for  war,  or 
really  inclined  to  renew  their  ancient  aflSnity 
with  the  Romans,  sent  to  demand  of  them  a 
number  of  freebom  virgins  in  nuurrioge.  The 
Romans  were  in  no  small  perplexity  as  to  the 
course  they  should  take.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  were  afraid  of  war,  as  they  were 
not  yet  re-established,  nor  had  recovered  their 
losses;  and  on  the  other,  they  suspected  that 
the  Latins  only  wanted  their  dauffhteiB  for  hoe- 
tagcs,  though  they  coloured  their  design  with 
the  specious  name  of  marriage.  White  -they 
were  thus  embarrassed,  a  female  slave,  named 

*  About  this  time,  the  tribunes  of  Uic  Mople  dettl^> 
mined  to  impeach  Q,.  Fabios,  who  had  violated  the  law 
of  nations,  and  thereby  provoked  thj  Oauls,  and  oec»> 
sioned  the  burning  of  Rome.  His  crime  being  noto- 
rious, he  was  summoned  by  C.  Martins  Rntilus  before 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  answer  for  his  eoaducl 
in  the  embMsy.  The  criminal  had  reason  to  ftar  the 
severest  punisnment ;  but  his  relations  gava  out  thaA 
he  died  suddenly;  which  generaUv  happened  when  the 
accused  person  had  courage  enougn  to  prevent  his  torn 
demnation,  uul  the  shame  of  a  public  punishmenl 
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Tntiila,*  or,  as  aome  call  her,  Philotis,  adTised 
the  magiftrates  to  send  with  her  some  of  the 
kandsomest  and  most  genteel  of  the  maid-ser- 
vantB,  dressed  like  virgins  of  good  families, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  her.  The  magistrates 
approving  the  expedient,  chose  a  number  of 
female  slaves  proper  for  her  purpose,  and  sent 
them  richly  attired  to  the  Latin  camp,  which 
was  not  fkr  from  the  city.  At  night,  while  the 
other  slaves  conveyed  away  Uie  enemies' 
■words,  Tutola  or  Philotis  got  up  into  a  wild 
fig-tree  of  considerable  height,  and  having 
1  a  thick  garment  behind,  to  conceal  her 
1  from  the  Latins,  held  up  a  torch  to- 
Rome,  which  was  the  signal  agreed 

a^n  between  her  and  the  magistrates,  who 
one  were  in  the  secret.  For  tiiis  reason  the 
■oldiers  sallied  out  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
calling  upon  each  other,  and  hastened  by  their 
officers,  who  found  it  diflkult  to  bring  them 
into  any  order.  They  made  themselves  mas- 
ters, however,  of  the  entrenchments,  and  as  the 
enemy,  expecting  no  such  attempt,  were  asleep, 
Ihey  took  the  camp,  and  put  the  greatest  part 
of  them  to  the  swond.  This  happened  on  the 
^fbnts,  the  seventh  of  July,  then  called  Qu^ 
tUit.  And  on  that  day  they  celebrate  a  feast 
m  memory  of  this  action.  In  the  first  place, 
they  sally  in  a  crowding  and  disorderly  man- 
ner out  of  the  city,  pronoun<!ing  alvud  the  most 
familiar  and  common  names,  as  Cains,  Mar- 
cus, Lucius,  and  the  like;  by  which  they  imi- 
tate the  soldiers  then  calling  upon  each  other 
m  their  hurry.  Next,  the  maid-servants  walk 
about,  elegantly  dressed,  and  jesting  on  all 
they  meet.  They  have  also  a  kind  of  fight 
among  themselves,  to  express  the  assistance 
they  gave  in  the  engagement  with  the  Latins. 
Then  they  sit  down  to  an  entertainment, 
shaded  with  branches  of  the  fig-tree:  and  that 
day  is  called  JVbnas  Ceqn-atinXj  as  some  sap- 
pose,  on  account  of  the  wild  fig-tree,  from 
which  the  maid-servant  held  out  the  torch;  for 
the  Romans  call  that  tree  eapr\ficu8.  Others 
refer  the  greatesf  part  of  what  is  said  and  done 
on  that  occasion  to  that  part  of  the  story  of 
Ronaulus  when  he  disappeared,  and  the  dark- 
ness and  tempest,  or,  as  some  imagine,  an 
eclipse  happened.  It  vras  on  the  same  day, 
irt  least,  and  the  day  might  be  called  ^ona 
Cdtpratvnm',  for  the  Romans  call  a  goat  Car 
pro  J  and  Romulus  vanished  out  of  sight  while 
he  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  the 
Goai'8  Marsh,  as  we  have  related  in  his  life. 

The  other  account  that  is  given  of  this  war, 
and  approved  by  most  historians,  is  as  follows. 
CamiUus  being  appointed  dictator  the  third 
time,  and  knowing  that  the  army  under  the 
military  tribunes  was  surrounded  by  the  Latins 
and  Volscians,  was  constrained  to  make 
levies  among  such  as  age  had  exempted  from 
service.  With  these  he  fetched  a  large  com- 
paae  about  Mount  Marcius,  and  unperceived 
oy  the  enemy  posted  his  army  behind  them; 
ind  by  lighting  many  fires  signified  his  arrival. 
rhe  Romans  that  were  besieged  in  their  camp, 
seinff  encouraged  by  this,  resolved  to  sally  out 
md  join  battle;  But  the  Latins  and  Volscians 
kept  close  within  their  works,  drawing  a  line  of 
drcumvallatiun  with  palisades,  because  they 

•  In  the  life  of  Romaliu  the  u  cslkd  Tutola,    Ma- 
srobiiM  csUs  ber  TuUUu 
I 


had  the  enemj  on  both  ^ides,  and  resolving  to 
wait  for  reinfoi  cements  from  home,  as  weU  as 
for  the  Tuscan  succours. 

Camilius,  perceiving  this^  and  fearing  tlat 
the  enemy  might  surround  him,  as  he  had  sur 
rounded  them,  hastened  to  make  use  of  the 
present  opportunity.  A^  the  works  of  the 
confederates  consisted  of  wood,  and  the  wind 
used  to  blow  hard  from  the  mountains  at  sua 
rising,  he  provided  a  great  quantity  of  combns* 
tible  matter,  and  drew  out  his  forces  at  day 
break.  Part  -of  them  he  ordered  with  loud 
shouts  and  missive  weapons  to  begin  the  attack 
on  the^  opposite  side;  while  he  himself,  at  the 
head  of  those  that  were  charged  with  the  fire, 
watched  the  proper  minute,  on  that  side  of  the 
works  where  the  wind  used  ,to  blow  direcdy 
When  the  sun  was  risen  the  wind  blew  violent 
ly;  and  the  attack  being  begun  on  the  other 
side,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his  own  party,  who 
poured  a  vast  quantity  of  fiery  darts  and  othei 
burning  matter  into  the  enemy's  fortifications 
As  the  flame  soon  caught  hold,  and  was  fed 
by  the  palisades  and  other  timber,  it  spread 
itself  into  all  quarters;  and  the  Latins  not 
being  provided  with  anv  means  of  extinguish- 
ing  it,  the  camp  was  almost  full  of  fire,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  a  small  spot  of  ground. 
At  last  they  were  foAed  to  bear  down  upon 
that  bodv  who  were  posted  before  the  camp 
and  ready  to  receive  them  sword  in  hand 
Consequently  very  few  of  them  escapea;  and 
those  uiat  remained  in  the  camp  were  destroj' 
ed  by  the  flames,  till  the  Romans  extinguishoi 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder. 

Afler  this  exploit,  he  lefl  his  son  Lucius  n 
the  camp  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  the  bootL 
while  he  himself  penetrated  into  the  enemySi 
countiy.  There  he  took  the  city  of  the  JEqu 
and  reduced  the  Yolsci,  and  then  led  his  amy 
to  Sutrium,  whose  fate  he  was  not  yet  apprised 
of,  and  which  he  hoped  to  relieve  by  fighting 
the  Tuscans  who  had  sat  down  before  it.  But 
the  Sutrians  had  already  surrendered  their 
town,  vrith  the  loss  of  every  thing  but  the 
clothes  they  had  on:  and  in  this  condition  he 
met  them  by  the  way,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  bewailing  their  misfortunes.  Camil 
lus  was  extremely  moved  at  so  sad  a  specta- 
cle; and  perceiving  that  the  Romans  wept 
vrith  pity  at  the  afiecting  entreaties  of  the  Su- 
trians, he  determined  not  to  defer  his  revenge, 
but  to  march  to  Sutrium  that  very  day;  con- 
cluding that  men  who  had  just  taken  an  opu- 
lent city,  where  they  had  not  left  one  enemy, 
9!id  who  expected  none  firom  any  other  quar 
ter,  would  be  found  in  disorder  and  off"  their 
guard.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  judgment. 
He  not  only  passed  through  the  country  undis- 
covered, but  approached  the  gates  and  got 
possession  of  the  walls  before  they  were 
aware.  Indeed  there  was  none  to  guard 
them;  for  all  were  engaged  in  festivity  and 
dissipation.  Nay,  even  when  they  perceived 
that  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  town,  they 
were  so  overcome  by  their  indulgences,  that 
few  endeavoured  to  escape;  they  were  either 
slain  in  their  houses,  or  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  conquerors.  Thus  the  city  of 
Sutrium  being  twice  taken  in  one  day,  the  new 
possessors  were  expelled,  and  the  old  onas 
restored,  by  CamiUus. 
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3/  the  triumph  decreed  him  on  this  occa- 
■on,  he  gained  no  len  credit  and  honour  than 
bj  the  two  former.  For  those  of  the  citizens 
that  envied  Urn,  and  were  demroua  to  attribute 
his  succenea  rather  to  fortune  than  to  his 
▼alonr  and  condnct,  wvre  compelled,  bj  these 
last  actioaa,  to  allow  his  great  abilities  and 
application.  Among  those  that  opposed  him 
and  detracted  ftom  l^s  merit,  the  most  con- 
•iderahle  was  Marcos  Manhos,  who  was  the 
lint  that  repulsed  the  {Sauls,  when  thej  at- 
tempted the  Capitol  by  night,  and  on  that 
account  was  soxnamed  CttpUolmua,  He  was 
ambitions  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  Rome,  and 
as  he  could  not  bj  fair  means  outstrip  Caxnillus 
in  the  race  of  honour,  he  took  the  common 
road  to  absolute  power  by  courting  the  popu- 
lace, particularly  those  that  were  in  debt. 
Some  of  the  latter  he  defended,  by  pleading 
their  causes  asainst  dieir  creditors;  and  others 
he  rescued,  forcibly  preventing  their  being 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  So  that  he  soon 
gota  number  of  indigent  persons  about  him,  who 
became  formidable  to  the  patricians  by  their 
bsolent  and  riotous  behaviour  in  the/brvm. 

In  this  exigency  they  appointed  Cornelius 
Coisus^  dictator,  who  named  Titus  Quintius 
Capitolinos  his  general  of  horse;  and  by  this 
supreme  magistrate  lAnlius  waa  committed  to 
prison :  on  mach.  occasion  the  people  went  into 
mourning;  a  thing  never  used  but  in  time  of 

Ct  and  public  calamities.  The  senate,  there- 
,  afraid  of  an  insurrection,  ordered  him  to 
be  released.  But  when  set  at  liberty,  instead 
of  altering  his  conduct,  he  grew  more  insolent 
and  trouUesome,  and  filled  the  whole  city  with 
faction  and  sedition.  At  that  time  Camillus 
was  again  created  a  military  tribune,  and  Man- 
lius  taken  and  brought  to  his  trial.  But  the 
light  of  the  Capitol  was  a  ^reat  disadvantage  to 
those  that  carried  on  the  mtpeachment.  The 
place  where  Manlius  by  night  maintained  the 
fight  against  the  Grauls,  waa  seen  from  the 
firum}  and  all  that  attended  were  moved  with 
compassion  at  his  stretching  out  his  hands 
towards  that  place,  and  begging  them  with 
tears  to  remember  his  achievements.  The 
judges  of  course  were  greatly  embarrassed, 
and  often  adjourned  the  court,  not  choosing 
to  acquit  him  after  such  clear  proofs  of  his 
crime,  nor  yet  able  to  carry  the  laws  into  exe- 
cution in  a  place  which  continually  remind^ 
the  people  of  his  services.  Camillus,  sensi- 
ole  of  this,  removed  the  tribunal  without  the 
gate,  into  the  Peteline  Grove,  where  there  was 
no  prospect  of  the  Capitol.  There  the  prosecu- 
tor brought  his  charge,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  former  bravery  gave  way  to  the  sense 
which  his  judges  had  of  his  present  crimes. 
Manlius,  therefore  waa  condemned,  carried  to 
the  Capitol,  and  thrown  headlong  from  the  rock. 
Thus  the  same  place  was  the  monument  both 
of  his  glory  and  his  unfortunate  end.  The 
Romans,  moreover,  razed  his  house,  and  built 
there  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Mnuta.  Thev 
decreed  likewise  that  for  the  future  no  potn- 
dan  should  ever  dwell  in  the  CapitoLf 

*  Vide  Lit.  Ub.Ti.  cap.  S. 

f  Lest  the  adTtntsaeoos  situation  of  a  fi>rtre«,  Uial 
eomoundea  the  wh«\e  city,  should  somst  and  fiicili- 
4aU  the  design  of  eajlanqf  it    For  Maalias  was  ac> 


Camillus,  who  waa  now  nominaled  mUitaiy 
tribune  the  sixth  time,  declined  that  hoAoor 
For,  besidos  that  he  was  of  aa  advanced  age^ 
he  wsa  app«ehaisive  of  the  effects  of  envy  ud 
of  some  change  of  fortune,  after  so  much  gkcy 
and  success  But  the  excuse  he  most  inmsted 
on  in  public,  was,  the  state  of  his  health,  which 
at  that  time  was  infirm.  The  people,  how- 
ever, reftising  to  accept  of  that  excuse,  cried 
out.  <<They  did  not  desire  him  to  fight  either 
on  norseback  or  on  foot;  they  only  wanted  his 
counsel  and  his  orders."  'Fhus'  they  forced 
him  to  take  the  office  upon  him,  and  together 
with  Lucius  Furins  Medullinus,  one  of  hii 
colleagues,  to  march  immediately  against  the 
enemy. 

These  were  the  oeoole  of  Pmneste  and  the 
Volsci,  who,  with  a  considerable  army,  were 
laying  waste  the  country  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
Camillus.  therefore,  went  and  encamped  over 
against  them,  intending  to  prolong  the  war, 
that  if  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  a  bat- 
tle, he  might  be  sufficienUy  recovered  to  do  his 
part.  But  as  his  colleague  Lucius,  too  ambi- 
tious of  glorv,  was  violently  and  indiacreedy 
bent  upon  fighting,  and  inspired  the  other  offi- 
cers with  the  same  ardour,  he  waa  afraid  it 
might  be  thought  that  througn  envy  he  withheld 
from  the  young  officera  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
tioguish  themselves.  For  this  reason  he  agreed, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  that  Lttciua 
should  draw  out  the  forces,  whilst  he,  on  ac- 
count of  his  sickness,*  remained  with  a  hand' 
ful  of  men  in  the  camp.  But  when  he  perceived 
that  Lucius,  who  engaoed  in  a  raah  and  precip- 
itate manner,  waa  defeated,  and  the  Romans 
put  to  fiight*  he  could  not  contain  himself^  but 
leaped  from  his  bed,  and  went  with  his  retinue 
to  the  gatesof  the  camp.  There  he  forced  his 
wav  through  the  fugitives  up  to  the  pursuers, 
and  nuide  so  good  a  stand,  that  those  who  had 
fled  to  the  camp  soon  retunied  to  the  charge, 
and  others  that  were  retreating  rallied  uid 
placed  themselves  about  him,  exhorting  each 
other  not  to  foisake  their  general.  Thus  the 
enemy  were  stopped  in  the  pursuit.  Next  day 
he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  his  atmy,  en- 
tirely routed  the  confederatea  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, and  entering  their  camp  along  with  them, 
cut  most  of  them  in  pieces.  * 

After  this,  being  informed  that  Satricum,  a 
Roman  colony,  waa  taken  by  the  Tuscans,  and 
the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  he  sent  home 
the  main  body  of  his  forces,  which  consisted  of 
the  heavy-armed,  and  with  a  select  band  of 

cosed  ofaunnigat  the  sofertwn  power*  HisfrteaHiy 
seire  as  a  warning  to  all  ambitioas  omq  who  want  to 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  their  country  :  for  he  could  not 
escape  or  find  mercy  with  the  people,  though  he  pro- 
duced above  four  hundred  plebeians,  whose  debts  he 
had  paid ;  though  he  shewed  thirty  suiU  of  araour, 
the  spoils  of  thirty  eneiaies,  whom  he  had  slain  in  sin- 
gle combat;  though  he  had  received  forty  honorary 
rewards.  amoAg  which  were  t^vo  mural  and  eight  civic 
crowns  (C.  Scrvilius,  when  general  of  the  horse  bfing 
of  the  number  of  cititens  whose  lives  he  had  raved  ;) 
and  though  he  had  crowned  all  with  the  preservation 
of  the  Capitol.  So  inconstant,  however,  u  the  mnlli. 
tude,  that  Manlius  was  scarce  dead,  when  his  Iocs  wm 
generally  lamented,  and  a  plague,  which  soon  followed, 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter  against  the  authors  of 
his  death. 

*  Livy  says,  he  placed  himself  on  an  emiaencc,  with 
a  oor|ie  de  resarvc,  to  observe  *he  sueeess  of  th»  hatUa. 


CAMILLUS. 


Ill 


Sght  and  ipiiited  jonng  men,  fell  upon  the 
Toacani  that  irere  in  poaaenion  of  the  city, 
aome  of  whom  he  put  to  the  aword,  and  the 
reat  were  driven  oat. 
Returning  to  Rome  with  great  aprJa.  he 

STO  a  aignd  evidence  of  the  good  aense  or  the 
[>man  people,  who  entertained  no  feora  on 
account  of  the  ill  health  or  age  of  a  general 
that  waa  not  deficient  in  courage  or  experience, 
bat  made  choice  of  him,  infirm  and  reluctant 
aa  he  waa,  rather  than  of  thoae  young  men  that 
wanted  and  solicited  the  command.  Hence  it 
was,  that  upon  the  newa  of  t|ie  reTolt  of  the 
Tuacniana,  Camillua  waa  ordered  to  march 
againat  them,  and  to  take  with  him  only  one  of 
hia  five  colleaguea.  Though  they  all  desired 
and  made  intereat  for  the  commisaion,  yet, 
pasaing  the  rest  by,  he  pitched  upon  Luciua 
JPniiua,  eontraiy  to  the  general  expectation  : 
for  this  waa  the  man  who  but  just  before, 
againat  the  opinion  of  Camillua,  was  so  eager 
to  engage,  and  loat  the  battle.  Yet,  willing,  it 
aeema,  to  draw  a  veil  over  hia  misfortune,  and 
to  w^pe  off  hia  disgrace,  he  waa  generoua  enough 
to  give  hhn  the  preference.* 

When  the  Tuaculans  perceived  that  Camil- 
hia  waa  coming  againat  them,  they  attempted 
to  correct  their  error  by  artful  mand!gement. 
They  filled  the  fielda  with  hnabandmen  and 
shepherda,  aa  in  time  of  profound  peace;  they 
left  their  gatea  open,  and  sent  their  children  to 
adiool  aa  before.  The  tradeamen  were  found 
in  their  shops  employed  in  their  respective 
callings,  and  Ihe  better  sort  of  citizens  walking 
in  the  public  placea  in  their  usual  dresa.  Mean- 
while the  magiatnitea  were  buaily  passing  to 
and  fro,  to  order  quarters  for  the  Romans ;  aa 
if  they  expected  no  danger  and  were  conscious 
of  no  fault.  Though  these  arte  could  not  alter 
the  opinion  Camillua  had  of  their  revolt,  yet 
their  repentance  diapoaed  him  to  compassion. 
He  ordered  them,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  aenate 
of  Rome  and  beg  pardon :  and  when  they  ap- 
peared there  aa  suppliants,  he  used  his  interest 
to  procure  their  forgiveness,  and  a  grant  of  the 
privilegea  of  Roman  citizenaf  beaidea.  Theae 
were  the  principal  actions  of  hia  sixth  tribone- 

AAer  this,  Idcinins  Stole  raised  a  great  se- 
dition 'm  the  state ;  patting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  who  inaiated  that  of  the  two 
conaula  one  should  be  a  plebeian.  Tribunea  of 
the  people  were  appointed,  but  the  multitude 
.  would  auffer  no  election  of  consuls  to  be  held.| 

*  ThU  ehoiee  of  Gsaailliu  had  a  diftrent  motive  from 
vhat  nutarch  mcntiona.  He  knew  that  Furiut,  who 
aad  fell  the  iU  eflfeeU  of  a  predpitaie  conduct,  would 
De  the  fint  man  to  sroid  mieh  a  coadiiet  for  the  Ai- 
tare. 

t  He  was  only  a  Boman  citiuB,  in  the  most  exten- 
df  riniAeation  of  the  worda,  who  had  a  ricbt  of 
bavinc  a  hoiue  m  Rone,  of  civing  hie  Tote  in  the  Co- 
Butkraiid  of  ttanding  eandidate  fbr  any  oflloe;  and 
who,  cooMqacBtly  wae  inoorporated  mto  one  of  the 
trib^  The  freemen  ut  the  times  of  the,  republio  were 
neladed  from  dignitiee :  and  of  the  mttnieiml  town* 
sad  Roman  eoloniet,  whieh  enjoyed  the  ri^t  of  citi- 
nnehip,  tbme  had,  and  some  had  noJL  the  right  of  suf- 
frwe  and  of  promotion  to  oAoce  in  Rome. 

fThla  conAirion  la«ted  fire  years;  dann;  wbidi 
ibe  cribmies  of  the  people  prevented  the  Comitia  from 
held,  which  were  necessary  for  the  election  of 


die  chief  magistral 
vrident.    V^hias 


Ltes.    It  was  ooeasioncd  by  a  trifliaa 
Ambttstos  hanring  married  his  eldest 


As  this  want  of  chief  magiatratea  was  likely  to 
bring  on  still  greater  troublea,  the  senate  ere 
ated  Camillua  dictator  the  fourth  time,  againat 
the  couaent  of  the  people,  and  not  even  agree- 
able to  his  own  inclination.*  For  he  waa 
unwilling  to  set  himself  against  those  persons, 
who,  having  been  often  1^  on  by  bim  to  con- 
quest, could  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  he  had 
more  concern  witii  them  in  the  military  way, 
than. with  the  patrici&ns  in  the  civil;  and  at 
the  same  time  was  sensible  that  the  envy  of 
those  very  patricians  induced  them  now  to 
promote  him  to  that  high  station,  that  he  might 
oppress  the  people  if  he  succeeded,  or  be  ruin* 
ed  by  them  if  ne  failed  in  hia  attempt  He 
attempted,  however,  to  obviate  the  presen 
danger,  and  aa  he  knew  the  day  on  which  the 
Uibunes  intended  to  propose  their  law,  he  pnb- 
liahed  a  general  xj^ter,  aiid  aummoned  the 
people  from  the/orum  into  the  field,  threaten- 
mg  to  aet  heavy  finea  upon  those  that  should 
not  obey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  opposed  him  with  menaoea,  solemn- 
ly protesting  they  would  fine  him  fifty  thousand 
draehmtu,  if  he  did  not  permit  the  people  to 
put  their  bill  to  the  vote.  Whether  it  was  that 
he  was  afraid  of  a  second  condemnation  and 
baniahment,  which  would  but  ill  suit  him,  now 
he  waa  grown  old  and  covered  with  glory,  or 
whetiier  he  thought  he  could  not  get  the  better 
of  the  people,  whose  violence  waa  equal  to 
their  power,  for  the  preaent  he  retired  to  hia 
own  house;  and  aoon  after,  under  pretence  of 
sickness,  resigned  the  dictatorahip.f  The  sen- 
ate appointed  another  dictator,  who,  having 
named  for  hia  general  of  horae  that  very  Stole 
who  waa  leader  of  the  aedition,  suffered  a  law 
to  be  made  that  was  extremely  disagreeable  to 
the  patridans.  It  provided  that  no. person 
whatsoever  ahould  possess  more  than  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  Stole  having  carried  his 
point  with  the  people,  flourished  greatly  for  a 
while :  but  not  long  after,  being  convicted  of 
posaessing  more  than  the  limited  number  of 
acrea,  he  suffered  the  penalties  of  hia  own  law.| 

The  moat  difficult  part  of  the  diq>ute,  and 
that  which  they  began  with,  namely,  concern- 
ing the  election  of  conaola,  remained  still  un- 
settled, and  continued  to  give  the  senate  great 
nneaaineaa ;  when  certain  information  waa 
brought  that  the  Gaula  were  marclung  again 
from  the  coasta  of  the  Adriatic,  with  an  im- 
menae  army  towards  Rome.  With  thia  newa 
came  an  account  of  the  uaual  effects  of  war, 
the  country  laid  waate,  and  such  of  the  inhab- 
daoghter  to  Serriiu  Salpicias.  a  patrkiaa,  and  at  this 
time  military  tribune,  and  the  yonnger  to  Licinioi 
Slolo,  a  rich  plebeian^  it  happened  that  while  ttaa 
younger  sister  was  pajing  a  ruit  to  tha  elder,  8ulpl> 
citts  came  home  from  theTommj  and  his  licton,  with 
tbe  stair  of  the  fosces^  thundered  at  the  door.  Tha 
younger  sister  being  frightened  at  the  noise,  the  elder 
tanglMd  at  her,  as  a  person  quite  ignorant  of  hiah  lifr. 
This  a£Bront  P^Qj  afflicted  her;  and  her  bther,  to 
comfort  her,  bid  her  not  be  uneasy,  for  she  ahould  soon 
see  as  miich  stste  at  her  own  house  as  had  surprised 
her  at  l^er  sister's. 

*  The  year  of  Rome  388. 

f  He  pretended  to  fou*  aomethhig  amiss  in  the  ans. 
pices  which  were  taken  when  he  was  appomtcd. 

X  It  was  elerea  years  after.  Po^ilius  Lcnm  fined 
him  ten  thousand  acctercea  for  being  poaseased  of  a 
thooaand  aerea  of  land,  in  comonctidn  with  his  aon 
whom  he  had  emancipated  for  that  purpose.  I«v.  lib 
▼ii.c.16. 
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tantB  as  could  not  take  refuge  in  Rome  dis- 
persed about  the  mountains.  The  terror  of 
this  put  a  stop  to  the  sedition;  and  the  most 
popular  of  the  senators  uniting  with  Ihe  people, 
with  one  Toice  created  CamiUus  dictator  the 
fifth  time.  He  wu  now  rerj  old,  wanting  Ut- 
tie  of  fourscore;  yet,  seeing  the  necessity  and 
danger  of  the  times,  he  was  willing  to  risk  all 
mconreniences;  and,  without  alleging  any  ex- 
cuse, immediately  took  upon  him  the  command^ 
and  mode  the  leries.  As  he  knew  the  chief 
force  of  the  barbarians  lay  in  their  swords, 
which  they  managed  without  art  or  skill,  furi- 
ously rushing  in,  and  aiminff  chiefly  at  the  head 
and  shoulders,  he  furnished  most  of  his  men 
with  hehnets  of  well  polished  iron,  that  the 
swords  might  either  break  or  glance  aside;  and 
round  the  borders  of  their  shields  he  drew  a 
plate  of  brass,  because  tlfc  wood  of  itself  could 
sot  resist  the  strokes.  Beside  this,  he  taught 
them  to  avail  themeelres  of  long  pikes,  by 
pushing  with  which  they  might  prevent  the 
effect  of  the  enemy's  swords. 

When  the  Gauls  were  arrived  at  the  river 
Anio  with  their  army,  encumbered  with  the 
vast  booty  Ihey  bad  made,  CamiUus  drew  ont 
his  forces,  and  posted  them  upon  a  hill  of  easy 
ascent,  in  whico  were  many  hollows,  sufficient 
to  conceal  the  greatest  part  of  his  men,  while 
those  that  were  in -sight  shoiild'seem  through 
fear  to  Imve  taken  'advantage,  of  the  higl^ 
grounds.  And  the  more  to  fix  this  opinion  in 
the  Grauls,  he  opposed  not  the  depredations 
committed  in  his  nghu  ^^^  remained  quietly  in 
the  camp  he  had  fortined,  while  he  had  beheld 
part  of  them  dispersed  in  order  to  plunder,  and 
part  indulging  themselves,  day  and  night,  in 
Irinking  and  revelling.  At  last,  he  sent  out  the 
ight-armed  infantry  before  day,  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  drawing  up  in  a  regular  manner,  and 
to  harass  them  by  sudden  skirmishing  aa  they 
issued  out  of  their  trenches;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  light  he  led  down  the  heavy-armed,  and 
put  them  in  battle  array  upon  the  plain,  neither 
few  in  number  nor  disheartened,  as  the  Grauls 
expected,  but  numerous  and  full  of  spirits. 

This  was  the  first  thing  that  shook  their  re- 
solution, for  they  considered  it  as  a  disgrace  to 
have  the  Romans  the  aggressors.  Then  the 
light«rmed,  falling  upon  them  before  they  could 
get  into  order  and  rank  themselves  by  com- 
panies, pressed  them  so  warmly,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  come  in  great  couusion  to  the 
engagement.  Last  of  all,  Camillns  leading  on 
the  heavy-armed,  the  Gauls  with  brandii&ed 
swords  hastened  to  fight  hand  to  hand;  but  the 
Romans  meeting  their  strokes  with  their  pikes, 
and  receiving  them  on  that  part  that  was 
guarded  With  iron,  so  turned  their  swords, 
which  were  thin  and  soft  tempered,  that  they 
were  soon  bent  almost  double  ;  and  their 
shields  were  pierced  and  weighed  down  with 
the  pikes  that  stuck  in  them.  They,  therefore, 
quitted  their  own  arms,  and  endeavoured  to 
seize  those  of  the  enemy,  and  to  wrest  their 
pikes  from  them.  The  Romans  seeing  them 
naked,  now  began  to  make  use  of  their  swords, 
And  made  great  carnage  among  the  foremost 
ranks.  Meantime  the  rest  took  to  flight,  and 
were  scattered  along  the  plain;  for  CamiUus 
bad  beforehand  secured  the  heights;  and  as, 
U  confidence  of  victory,  they  hod  left  their 


camp  unfortified,  they  knew  it  would  be  takei 
with  ease. 

This  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  thir- 
teen years  after  Uie  taking  of  Rome  ;*  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  success,  the  Romans  laid 
aside,  for  the  future,  the  dismal  apprehensions 
they  had  entertained  of  the  barbarians.  They 
had  imaffined,  it  seems,  that  the  former  victory 
they  had  gained  over  tne  Gaub,  was  owing  t( 
the  sickness  that  prevailed  in  th^  ^nny,  and  ti 
other  unforeseen  accidents,  rather  than  to  their 
own  valour:  and  so  great  had  their  terror  been 
formerly,  that  they  had  made  a  law,  that  the 
priests  shouid  be  exempted  Jrom  miHtary  set- 
inee,  exetpt  in  ease  qf  €tn  inwuion/rom  the 
Gauls. 

This  was  the  last  of  CamiUui^  martial  ex* 
ploits.  For  the  taking  of  VelitrB  was  a  direct 
consequence  of  this  victory,  and  it  surrendered 
without  the  least  resiatance.  But  the  greateit 
conflict  he  ever  experienced  in  the  state,  still 
remained ;  for  the  people  were  harder  to  deal 
with  since  they  returned  victorious,  and  they 
insisted  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be 
chosen  out  of  their  body,  contrary  to  the  pres- 
ent constitution.  The  senate  opposed  them, 
and  would  not  sofler  CamiUus  to  resign  the 
dictatordiip,  thinking  they  could  better  defend 
the  rights  of  tne  nobility  under  the  sanction  of 
his  supreme  authority.  But  one  day,  as  Ca 
miUus  was  sitting  in  the  Jbnmiy  and  employed 
in  the  distribution  of  justice,  an  officer  sent  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  ordered  him  to  fol- 
low him,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  as  if  he 
would  -Miixe  and  cany  him  away.  Upon  this 
such  a  noise  and  tumult  vnw  raised  in  the  as 
sembly,  as  never  had  been  known;  thooe  that 
were  about  CamiUus  thrusting  the  plebeian  <^- 
ficer  down  from  the  tribunal,  and  the  populace 
calling  out  to  drag  the  dictator  fVom  his  seat. 
In  this  case  CamUlus  was  much  embarrassed; 
he  did  not,  however,  resign  the  dicUtorsbip, 
but  led  off  the  patricians  to  the  senate^uae 
Before  he  entered  it,  he  turned  towards  the 
Capitol,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  to  put  a  happy 
end  to  the  present  disturbances,  solemnly  vow- 
ing to  build  a  temple  to  Ccneord,  when  the 
tumult  should  be  over. 

In  the  senate  there  was  a  divernty  of  opin- 
ions and  great  debates.  Mild  and  popular 
counsels,  however,  prevaUed,  which  aUowed 
one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian  .f  When 
the  dictator  announced  this  decree  to  the  peo- 
ple^they  received  it  with  gt«at  satisfaction,  as 
It  was  natural  they  should;  they  were  immedi- 
ately reconcUed  to  the  senate,  and  conducted 
CamiUus  home  with  great  applause.    Next  day 

a  This  hatt]<»  wsi  fonsht,  not  thirtMn,  bet  tw«a^ 
threeyesrs sAcr  the  taKing  of  Rome. 

t  The  people  hsriDg  gained  this  potnL  the  coosslats 
wu  rcriTed,  and  the  military  tribuneahip  bid  saide 
fbr  erer.  Bat  at  the  mme  time  the  patriciaiu  procured 
the  rreat  pririlege  that  a  new  officer,  called  pnOor, 
sbould  be  appointed,  who  waa  to  be  always  one  of  theit 
bod^.  The  consuls  had  been  raicnls  of  the  Bomaa 
armies,  and  at  the  same  time  judges  of  cirfl  8ffiun,but 
as  they  were  often  in  the  field,  it  was  thought  proner 
to  separate  the  latter  branch  from  »hetr  oAce.  an«rap 
propnate  it  to  a  jud^  with  the  title  of  prtftor,  whe 
wu  to  be  next  in  dignity  to  the  consuls.  About  the 
yexr  of  Rome  501,  another  yrator  wu  appointed  to 
decide  the  differences  among  foreigners.  •  Upon  the 
taking  of  Sicily  :and  Sardinia,  two  more  proton  were 
created,  and  u  many  mare  upon  the  conquest  of  Spaij* 
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lit 


tto  people  uBembled,  and  voted  that  the  tempie 
which  CamUlushad  vowed  to  Concord,  shocild) 
oa  account  of  thii  great  event,  be  built  on  a 
■pot  that  fronted  the  forum  and  place  of  aa- 
■emblj.  To  those  feasU  which  are  called  latin 
they  added  one  dav  more,  so  that  the  whole 
was  to  consist  of  iour  days}  aiSd  for  the  pres- 
ent they  orc'ained  that  the  whole  people  of 
Roue  should  sacrifice  with  garlands  on  their 
heads.  Camillas  then  held  an  assembly  for  the 
election  of  consuls,  when  Marcus  ^milius 
w«i  chosen  out  of  the  nobili^,  and  Lucius  Sez- 


tius  from  the  comnoDalty,  the  6tit  plebaiM 
that  ever  attained  that  honour. 

This  was  the  last  of  CamiUus's transactions. 
The  year  following,  a  pestilence  visited  Rome, 
which  carried  off  a  prodigious  number  of  the 
people,  most  of  the  magistrates,  and  CamiUus 
himself.  His  death  could  not  be  deemed  pre> 
mature,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  the 
offices  he  had  borne,  vet  he  was  more  lamented 
than  all  the  rest  ot  the  citisona  who  died  of 
that  distemper. 


PERICLES. 


WBBif  Cesar  happened  to  aee  some  stranger* 
at  Rome  carrying  young  dogs  and  monkeys  in 
their  arms,  and  fondly  caressing  them,  he 
asked,  *^  AVhether  the  women  in  their  country 
never  bore  any  children?"  thus  reproving  with 
a  proper  severity  those  who  lavish  upon  brutes 
that  natural  tenderness  which  ia  due  only  to 
mankind.  In  the  same  manner  we  must  con- 
demn those  who  employ  that  curiosity  Imd 
love  of  knowledge  which  nature  has  implanted 
in  the  human  soul,  upon  low  and  worthless  ob« 
jecta,  while  they  neglect  such  as  are  excellent 
and  useful.  Our  senses,  indeed,  by  an  effect 
almost  mechanical,  are  passive  to  the  imprea- 
sion  of  outward  objects,  whether  agreeable  or 
offensive:  but  the  mind  possessed  of  a  self-di- 
recting power,  may  turn  its  attention  to  what- 
ever it  thinks  proper.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
employed  in  the  most  useful  pursuits,  not  barely 
in  contemplation,  but  in  such  contemplation  as 
may  nourish  its  faculties.  For  as  that  colour 
is  best  suited  to  Uie  eye,  which  by  its  beauty 
and  agreeableness  at  the  same  time  both  re- 
freshes and  strangthens  the  sight,  so  the  ap- 
plication of  the  mind  should  be  directed  to 
those  subjects  which,  through  the  channel  of 
pleasure,  may  lead  us  to  our  proper  happiness. 
Such  are  the  works  of  virtue.  The  very  de- 
scription of  these  inspires  us  with  emulation, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  imitate  them ;  whereas  in 
other  things,  admiration  does  not  always  lead 
as  to  imitate  what  we  admire  j  but,  on  the 
contrary,  while  we  are  charmed  with  the  work, 
we  often  despise  the  workipan.  Thus  we  are 
oleased  with  perfumes  and  purple,  while  dyers 
ind  perfumers  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of 
mean  mechanics. 

Antisthenes,*  therefore,  when  he  was  told 
that  Imenias,  played  excellently  upon  the  flute, 
answered  properly  enough,  ''Then  he  is  good 
Ibr  nothing  else;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
played  so  well."  Such  also  was  Philip's  say- 
ing to  his  son,  when  at  a  certain  entertainment 
he  sang  in  a  very  agreeable  and  skillful  manner, 
''Are  von  not  ashamed  to  sing  so  well.^  It  is 
eaongh  for  a  prince  to  bestow  a  vacant  hour 
apon  hearing  others  sing,  and  he  docs  the 
muses  sufficient  honour,  if  he  attends  the  per- 
fcnnances  of  those  who  excel  in  their  arts. 

If  a  man  applies  himself  to  servile  or  mechan- 

Antisthenes  was  a  discipl^of  Socrates,  and  foui  der 
•I  tae  wet  of  the  C)  ulcs. 


ical  employments,  his  industry  in  those  things 
is  a  proof  of  his  inattention  to  nobler  studies. 
No  young  man  of  noble  birth,  or  liberal  senti 
mentfl,  from  seeing  the  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  would 
desire  to  be  Phidias,  or  from  the  sight  of  the 
Juno  at  A^OB,  to  be  Polycletus;  or  Anacreon, 
or  Philemon,  or  Archilocus,  though  delighted 
with  their  poems.*  For  though  a  work  may 
be  agreeable,  yet  esteem  of  the  author  is  not 
the  necessary  consequence.  We  may,  there- 
fore, conclude,  that  things  of  this  kind,  which 
excite  not  a  strong  emulation,  nor  produce 
any  strong  impulse  or  desire  to  imitate  them, 
are  of  little  use  to  the  beholders.  But  virtue 
has  this  peculiar  property,  that  at  the  same 
time  that  we  admire  her  conduct,  we  long  to 
copy  the  example.  The  goods  of  fortune  we 
wish  to  enjoy,  virtue  we  desire  to  practice:  the 
former  we  are  glad  to  receive  from  others,  the 
latter  we  are  ambitious  that  others  should  re- 
ceive from  us.  The  beauty  of  goodness  has  an 
attractive  power;  it  kindles  in  us  at  once  an 
active  principle;  it  forms  our  manners,  and  in- 
fluences our  denres,  not  only  when  represent- 
ed in  a  living  example,  but  even  A  an  historical 
description. 

For  this  reason  we  chose  to  proceed  Vk 
writing  the  lives  of  great  men,  and  have  com- 
posed this  tenth  book,  which  contains  the  life 
of  Pericles,  and  that  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who 
carried  on  the  war  against  Hannibal:  men 
who  resembled  each  other  in  many  virtues. 
particuUrly  in  justice  and  moderation,  and 
who  effectually  served  their  respective  com 
monwealths,  by  patiently  enduring  the  inju- 
rious and  capricious  treatment  they  received 
from  their  colleagues  and  their  countrymen 
Whether  we  are  right  in  our  judgment  or  not, 
will  be  easy  to  see  in  the  work  itsolf. 

Pericles  was  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis,  and 
of  tne  ward  of  ChoUrgia.  His  family  was  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  Athens,  both  by  the 
father  and  mother's  side.  His  father  Xanthip- 
pus,  who  defeated  the  king  of  Persia's  generalfl 

*  This  feenu  to  be  loinewhat  incoiuisteBt  with  thai 
respect  and  esteem,  in  which  the  noble  arts  of  Poetry  , 
and  sculpture  were  held  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  with  that  admiration  which  the  proficients  in  those 
arts  always  obtain  among  the  people.  Bnt  there  was 
still  a  kind  of  jealousy  between  the  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, and  our  philosoohical  biographer  shews  pretty 
clearly  by  the  Platonic  parade  of  this  introduction, 
that  he  would  maijrDify  the  latter  at  the  cxpcnr*  of  t]i« 
former. 
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at  Mjode,  married  Agaritte.  the  niece  of 
Cliathenes,  who  expelled  the  family  of  PiBis- 
tratuB,  aboliahed  the  tTranny,  enacted  laws, 
and  establidbed  a  form  or  govemment  tempered 
in  Bttch  a  manner  ai  tended  to  unanimity  among 
the  people,  and  the  tafety  of  the  atate.  She 
dreamed  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  lion,  and 
a  few  daye  aAer  brought  forth  Pericles.  His 
perM>n  in  other  respecU  wai  well  turned,  but 
his  head  was  disproportionally  long.  For  this 
reason  almost  all  his  statues  have  the  head 
covered  with  a  hehnet,  the  statuaries  choosing, 
I  suppose,  to  hide  that  defect.  But  the  Atheni- 
an poets,  called  him  Schinocephalus,  or  onion- 
head,  for  the  word  sehinot  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  «eU{a,  a  Mo-onton.  Cratinus,  the 
comic  writer,  in  his  play  called  Ci\irorR9,  has 
this  passage* 

AcMon  received  old  TCiM  to  her  cmhricM: 
Hence  came  a  hrvaat-epsivn,  on  earth  eaUed  Perielce, 
la  heaven  the  Juorf  cawyBev. 

And  again,  in  his  JVlmeMf,  he  thus  addresses 
him. 

Come.  UcMed  Jore.*  the  high  and  BJghty  k»oi. 
The  friend  of  boepitality ! 

And  Teleclides  says, 

Now,  in  a  auae  of  thoaght.  he  nuaiaatei 
On  linage  expadiants,  while  his  ktaif  depreie'd 
With  its  own  weight,  sinks  on  his  knees :  and  now 
From  the  Tist  carerns  of  his  brain  burst  forth 
Storms  and  fierce  thunders. 

And  Eupolis,  in  his  Demi,  asking  news  of  all 
the  great  orators,   whom  he  represented  as 
ascemling  from  the  shades  below,  when  Peri* 
cles  comes  up  last,  cries  out, 
Head  of  the  tribes  that  haunt  those  spaeious  realms, 
Does  he  ascend  i 

Most  writers  agree,  that  the  master  who 
taught  him  nwiic  was  called  Damon,  the  first 
syllable  of  vmose  name,  they  tell  us,  is  to  be 
pronounced  short;  but  Aristotle  informs  us, 
that  he  learned  that  art  of  Pythoclides.  As  for 
Damon,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  politician, 
who  under  the  pretence  of  teaching  music,  con- 
cealed his  great  abilities  from  the  vulgar:  and 
he  attended  Pericles  as  his  tutor  and  assistant 
m  politics,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  master  of 
the  gymnastic  art  attends  a  young  man  to  fit 
him  for  the  ring.  However,  Damon's  giving 
lessons  upon  the  harp  was  discovered  to  be  a 
mere  pretext,  and,  as  a  busy  politician  and 
friend  to  tyranny,  he  was  banished  by  the 
ostracism.  Nor  was  he  spared  by  the  comic 
poets.  One  of  them,  named  Plato  introduces 
a  person  addressing  him  thus. 

Inform  me.  Damon,  first,  does  fame  say  frue  ? 

And  wast  thou  really  JPerides's  Chiron  f\ 

•  Pericles  fas  Plutarch  afterwards  obsenres,)  was 
called  Olynuatv*,  or  Jupiter.  The  poet  here  addresses 
him  under  that  character  with  tlie  epithet  of /«xx:(/>ii, 
which  signifies  McMctf,  but  may  auo  signify^  ff<<<^- 
headed.    In  our  language  we  hare  no  word  with  such 


eompetteTf  a  common  epithet  of  Jupiterc 

t  The  word  Chiron,  agaiu  is  ambiguous,  and  may 
ciiher  lignify,  wait  thou  preceptor  to  Pericles?  or, 
wait  thou  more  uMted  than  Pericles? 


Pericles  also  attended  the  lectana  %f  '/«bo  of 
Elea,*  who,  in  natural  philosophy,  -was  a  fol 
lower  of  Parmenides,  and  who,  07  wrsek  prao 
tico  in  the  art  of  dismiting,  had  L&amed  to 
confound  and  silence  all  his  opponents;  as  Ti- 
mon,  the  Phla^ian,  declares  in  these  venes, 
Hare  you  not  heard  of  Zeno's  sij^ty  powers. 
Who  could  change  sides,  yet  eliwgiBg  triumpAicd  sAl 
In  the  famgne'a  wan. 

But  the  philosopher  vrith  whom  he  was  most 
intimately  acquainted,  wbo  gave  him  that  force 
and  sublimity  of  sentimeat  superior  to  all  the 
tes^  who,  in  short,  formed  him  to  that 


admirable  dignity  of  manners,  was  Anaxagoras 
the  Clazomenian.  Thi^  was  he  whom  the  peo> 
pie  of  those  times  calW  tunte  or  inUUigenee^ 
either  in  admiration  of  his  great  undersUnding 
and  knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature,  or  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  who  clearly  proved,  that 
the  wiiverse  owed  lis  formation  neither  to 
chance  nor  necessity,  I  at  to  a  pure  and  namixed 
MINI),  who  separated  the  homogeneous  parts 
fh>m  the  other  with  which  they  were  confounded 

Charmed  with  the  sompany  of  Uiis  philowf 
pher,  and  instnictcJ  by  him  in  the  sublimest 
sciences,  Pericles  aeqoired  not  only  an  eleva* 
tion  of  sentiment,  and  a  loftiness  and  purity  of 
stylb,  far  removed  from  the  low  ezpreasion  of 
-  une  vulgar,  but  likewise  a  gravity  of  counte- 
nance which  relaxed  not  into  laughter,  a  firm 
and  even  tone  of  voice,  an  easy  deportment, 
and  s  decency  of  dress,  which  no  vehenienoe 
of  speaking  ever  put  into  disorder.  These 
things,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  excited 
admiration  in  all  that  saw  him. 

Such  was  his  conduct,  when  a  vile  and 
abandoned  fellow  loidod  him  a  whole  day 
with  reproaches  and  abuse,  he  bore  it  with 
patience  and  silence,  and  continued  in  pablie 
for  the  despatch  of  some  urgent  affairs.  In  the 
evening  he  walked  slowly  home,  this  impudent 
wretch  following,  a^d  insulting  him  all  tne  way 
with  the  most  scurilous  language.  And  as  it 
was  dark  when  he  came  to  his  own  door,  he 
ordered  one  of  hiswrvants  to  take  a  torch  and 
light  the  man  homiu.  The  poet  Ion,  however, 
says  he  was  proud  and  supercilious  in  conver 
sation,  and  that  there  was  a  great  deal  ol 
vanity  and  contevpt  of  others,  mixed  with  his 
dignity  of  manner:  on  the  other  hand,  he  highly 
extols  the  civilitv,  complaisance,  and  polite- 
ness of  Cimon.  But  to  take  no  farther  notice 
of  Ion,  who  perhaps  would  not  have  any  great 
excellence  appear,  without  a  mixture  of  some- 
thing satirical,  an  it  was  in  the  ancient  trage- 
dy jf  Zeno  desired  those  that  called  the  gravity 

*  This  Zeno  was  of  Elea.  a  town  of  Italy,  and  a 
Phodan  colony ;  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
finom  Zeno  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  The 
Zeno  here  spoken  of  was  respectable  for  attempting  ta 
rid  his  *7UDlry  of  a  tyrant.  The  tyrant  took  him,  and 
caused  him  to  oe  pounded  to  death  in  a  mortar.  Bat 
his  death  accomplished  what  he  could  not  effect  in  hif 
lifetime :  for  his  fellow-citiasns  were  so  much  ineented 
at  the  dreadful  manner  of  it,  that  they  fell  upon  the 
tyrant  and  stoned  him.  As  to  his  airiiments,  and  those 
of  his  master  Parmenides,  pretended  to  be  so  invinei 
ble,  one  of  them  was  to  prove  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  motion,  since  a  thing  can  neither  move  in  tht 
place  where  it  is,  nor  in  the  plafte  where  it  is  not.  Bu' 
this  sophum  is  easily  refuted :  for  motion  is  the  pasmni 
of  a  thing  or  person  vnio  a  new  part  of  space. 

t  Tragedy  at  first  was  only  a  chorus  in  honour  ol 
Bacchus.    Persons  dressed  hke  satyrs  were  the  ptr 
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•I  Peneies  pride  and  anoga&ce,  to  be  pioud 
the  same  wajj  telling  them,  the  vexy  acting  of 
an  excellent  part  might  inieniibly  produce  a 
>OYe  and  real  imitation  of  it 

These  were  not  the  oolj  adrantages  which 
Poricles  gained  by  convening  with  Anaxago- 
na.  From  him  he  leaned  to  overcome  those 
terrors  which  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  raise  in  those  who  know  not  their 
causes,  and  who  entertain  a  tormenting  fear  of 
the  gods  by  roason  of  that  ignorance.  Nor  is 
tbere  any  cura  for  it  but  the  study  of  nature, 
which,  instead  of  the  frightful  extravagancies 
of  mperstitioD,  implants  in  us  a  sober  piety,  sup- 
ported by  a  ratiomil  hope. 

We  aro  told,  there  was  brought  to  Pericles, 
fiom  one  of  his  farms,  a  ram's  head  with  only 
one  horn  J  and  Lampo  the  soothsayer,  observing 
that,  the  horn  grew  strong  and  firm  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  declared^  that  the  two 
parties  in  the  state,  namely,  those  of  Thucy> 
aides  and  Pericles,  would  unite,  and  invest 
the  whole  power  in  him  with  whom  the  prodigy 
was  found:  but  Anaxagoras  having  dissected 
the  head,  shewed  that  the  brain  did  not  fill  the 
whole  cavity,  but  had  contracted  itself  into  an 
oval  form,  and  pointed  diiecUy  to  that  part  of 
the  shull  whence  the  horn  took  iu  rise.  This 
procured  Anaxagoras  great  honour  with  the 
■Dectators;  and  Lompo  was  no  leas  honoured 
for  his  prediction,  when,  soon  afler,  upon  the 
fall  of  Thucydides,  the  administration  was  put 
eotirely  into  the  hands  of  Pericles.    • 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  philosopher  and  the 
diviner  may  well  enough  be  reconciled,  and 
both  be  right;  the  one  discovering  the  cause 
and  the  other  the  end.  It  was  the  bnsii^^  of 
the  former  to  iccount  for  the  appearance,  and 
to  consider  how  it  came  aboutj  and  of  the 
latter,  to  show  why  it  was  so  formed,  and 
what  it  portended.  Those  who  say,  that  when 
the  cause  is  found  out  the  prodigy  ceases,  do 
not  consider;  that  if  they  reject  such  signs  as 
are  preternatural,  they  must  also  deny  that 
artificial  signs  are  of  any  use;  the  clattering  of 
brass  quoits,*  the  light  of  beacons,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  sun-dial,  have  all  of  them  their 
proper  natural  causes,  and  yet  each  has  an- 
other signification.  But,  perhaps,  this  question 
might  be  more  properly  discussed  in  another 
place. 

Pericles,  in  his  youth,  stood  in  great  fear  of 
the  people.  For  in  his  countenance  he  was 
Bke  Pisistratus  the  tyrant;  and  he  perceived 
the  old  men  were  much  struck  by  a  farther  re- 
semblance in  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the 
volubility  of  his  tongue,  and  the  roundness  of 
faia  periods.  As  he  was,  moreover,  of  a  noble 
femily  and  opulent  fortune,  and  his  friends 
were  the  most  considerable  men  in  the  state, 

fanacn,  and  ther  ofUn  broke  out  into  lh«  most  lioen- 
tioiu  raUkrv.  Afterwardt  when  traeedj  took  a  mrtr 
Cnm,  MMnethine  of  the  former  drollery  wu  ttill  re- 
tained, w  in  uiat  which  we  call  tragi-comedy.  ^  In 
time,  icrions  characters  and  events  became  the  subject 
of  tnndy,  without  that  miilure ;  but  even  then,  after 
•xbibidog  three  or  four  serious  tracediesj  the  ^ts 
Bsed  to  conelttdc  their  contention  (or  the  prize,  with  a 
«tirical  one :  of  this  sort  is  the  Cyclop*  of  Euripides, 
«id  the  only  one  remaining. 
*  The  clattering  of  brass  quoits  or  plates  was  some- 
a  military  sii^isl  amonc  the  Grecians.  Among  the 
ms  it  was  a  signal  to  call  the  wrestlers  to  the  ring. 


he  dreaded  the  ban  of  ^wtracism,  and,  therefore, 
intermeddled  not  with  sUte  afiairs,  but  be 
haved  with  great  courage  and  intrepidity  in 
the  field.  Ilowever,  when  Aristides  was 
dead,  Themistocles  banished,  and  Cimon  much 
employed  in  expeditions  at  a  distance  from 
Greece,  Pericles  engaged  in  the  administra^ 
tion.  He  chose  ra£er  to  solicit  the  favour 
of  the  multitude  and  the  poor,*  than  of  the  rich 
and  the  few,  contrary  to  his  natuni  disposition, 
which  was  far  fVom  inclining  him  to  court 
popularity. 

It  seems  he  was  mprehensive  of  falling  un 
der  the  suspicion  of  aiming  at  the  supreme 
power,  and  was  sensible,  brides,  that  Cimon 
was  attached  to  the  nobility,  and  extremely  ha- 
lo ved  by  persons  of  the  highest  eminence;  an^ 
therefore,  in  order  to  secure  himself,  and  to 
find  resources  a^pdnst  the  power  of  Cimon,  he 
studied  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  common 
people.  At  the  same  time,  he  eotirely  changed 
his  manner  of  living.  He  appeared  not  in 
the.8trAt8,  except  when  he  went  to  the  forum 
or  the  senate  house.  He  declined  the  invita- 
tions of  his  friends,  and  all  social  entertain- 
ments and  recreations;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
whole  time  of  his  administration,  which  was  a 
considerable  length,  he  never  went  to  sup  with 
any  of  his  friends,  but  once,  which  was  at  the 
marriage  of  his  nephew  Euryptolemus,  and  he 
staid  there  onlv  until  the  ceremony  of  libation 
was  ended.  He  considered  that  ih»  freedom 
of  entertainments  takes  away  all  distinction  of 
office,  and  that  dignity  is  but  little  consistent 
with  familiarity.  Real  and  solid  virtue,  in- 
deed, the  more  it  is  seen,  the  more  glorious  it 
appears;  and  there  is  nothing  in  a  good  man^ 
conduct,  as  a  magistrate,  so  great  in  the  eye  of 
the  public,  as  is  the  general  course  of  his  be- 
haviour in  private  to  lus  most  intimate  friends. 
Pericles,  however,  took  care  not  to  make  hk 
person  cheap  among  the  people,  and  apoeared 
among  them  only  at  proper  intervals:  Nor  did 
he  speak  on  all  points  that  WjMre  debated  be- 
fore them,  but  reserved  himself,  like  the  Sala 
minian  galley,t  (as  Critolaus  says)  for  greater 
occasions;  despatching  business  of  less  con- 
sequence by  other  orators  with  whom  he  had 
an  intimacy.  One  of  these,  we  are  told,  was 
Ephialtes,  who,  according  to  Plato,  overthrew 
the  power  of  the  council  of  Areopagus,  b? 

The  popular  party  in  Athens  were  continuallj 
making  enbrts  agauist  those  small  remains  of  power 
which  were  yet  in  the  hands  ^f  the  nobility.  As  Pe- 
ricles could  not  lead  the  party  of  the  nobles,  becaoas 
Cimon,  by  the  dignity  of  nis  birth,  the  lustre  of  his 
actions,  and  (he  larcenessof  his  estate,  had  placed  hin^ 
self  at  their  head,  be  had  no  other  resource  than  ta 
court  the  populace.  And  he  flattered  their  favfturitt 
passion  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  by  lessening  ths 
power  and  j>ririleges  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  whidi 
was  the  chief  support  of  the  nobility,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  stau.  Thns  the  bringing  of  almost  aO 
causes  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people,  the  multiply 
in^  of  gratuities,  which  were  only  another  word  fer 
bribes,  and  the  riring  the  peonle  a  taste  for  expensiTa 
pleasures,  caused  the  down&j  of  the  Athenian  com 
moQwealu) ;  though  the  personal  abilites  of  Periela 
supported  it  during  his  time. 

t  The  Salamiaian  galley  was  a  consecrated  ressa. 
which  the  Athenians  nerer  made  use  of  but  on  eitra- 
ordinary  occasions.  They  sent  it,  fi>r  instance,  for  a 
general  whogn  they  wantea  to  caQ  to  account,  cr  with 


sacrifieas  to  ApoUo,  or  ■ 


I  other  daitv. 
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r.ring  thB  citizcne  a  lai^e  and  intemperate 
draught  of  liberty.  'Jn  which  account  the 
comic  writers  speak  of  the  people  of  Athens  as 
of  a  horse  wild  and  unmanaged, 

which  lifteni  to  the  reias  do  more, 
But  in  his  maddciiing  coune  bean  hcidlongdown 
The  rtrj  fricndi  that  feed  him. 

Pericles,  deairous  to  make  his  language  a 
proper  vehicle  for  his  sublime  sentiments,  and 
to  speak  in  a  manner  that  became  the  dignity 
of  his  life,  availed  himself  greatly  of  what  he 
had  learned  of  Anaxagoras,  adorning  his  elo- 

Juence  with  the  rich  colours  of  plnlosophy. 
'or,  adding,  (as  the  divine  Plato  expresses  it) 
the  lofUness  of  imagination,  and  all-command- 
ing energy,  with  which  philosophy  supplied 
him,  to  his  native  powers  of  genius,  and 
making  use  of  whatever  he  found  to  his  pur- 
pose, in  the  stody  of  nature,  to  dignify  the  art 
of  speaking,  he  far  excelled  all  other  orators.* 
Hence  he  is  said  to  have  gained  the  surname 
of  OlympitUj  though  some  will  have  i^^  have 
been  from  the  edifices  with  which  be  adorned 
the  city;  and  others,  from  his  high  authority 
both  in  peace  and  war.  There  appears,  in- 
deed, no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  all  these 
things  might  contribute  to  that  glorious  distinc- 
tion. Yet  the  strokes  of  satire,  both  serious 
and  ludicrous,  in  the  comedies  of  those  times, 
indicate  that  this  title  was  giveivhim  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  eloquence.  For  they  tell  us 
that  in  his  harangues,  he  thundered  and  light- 
ened, and  that  his  tongue  was  armed  with 
thunder.  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Milesius,  lb 
•aid  to  have  given  a  pleasant  account  of  the 
force  of  his  eloquence.  Thucydides  was  a 
great  and  respectable  man,  who  for  a  lon^ 
time  opposed  the  measures  of  Pericles:  And 
when  Archidamus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Lace- 
dflsmon  asked  him,  "  Which  was  the  best 
wrestler,  Pericles,  or  he.*^  he  answered, 
"  When  I  throw  him,  be  says  he  was  never 
down,  and  he  persuades  the  very  spectators  to 
believe  so." 

Yet  such  was  the  solicitude  of  Pericles 
when  he  had  to  speak  in  public,  that  he  always 
first  addressed  a  prayer  to  the  gods,t  "  That 
not  a  word  might  unawares  escape  him  unsuit- 
able to  the  occasion.''  He  left  nothing  in 
writing  but  some  public  decrees;  and  only  a  few 
of  his  sayings  are  recorded.  He  used  to  say 
(for  instance)  that  ^  The  isle  of  iE^na  should 
tot  be  sufiered  to  remain  an  eye-sore  to  the 
Pirsus:"  and  that  '^  He  saw  a  war  approach- 
ing from  Peloponnesus."  And  when  Sopho- 
cles, who  went  in  joint  command  with  him 
upon  an  expedition  at  sea,  happened  to  praise 
the  ^au^  of  a  certain  boy,  he  said,  ^  A  gene- 
n.,  my  friend,  should  not  only  have  pure  haxkls, 
\nS.  pure  eyes."  Stesimbrotus  produces  t«us 
passage  from  the  oration  which  Pericles  pro- 
louficed  in  memory  of  those  Athenians  who 
.dU  in  the  Samian  war,  "  They  are  become 

*  Plato  obMrves,  on  the  nme  occasion,  that  an  ora- 
w  as  well  as  a  physician  ought  to  have  a  general  know- 
l^e  of  nature. 

t  Q,uiiitilian  says,  he  prayed,  that  not  a  wdrd  might 
l*eap«  him  disagreeable  to  the  people.  And  this  is  the 
tiore  probable  account  of  the  matter,  because  (accor- 
iling  to  Suidas)  Pericles  wrote  down  his  orations  be- 
Are  he  pronounced  them  in  public ;  and,  indeed,  was 
rie  first  who  did  so. 


immortal  like  the  gods:  For  the  gods  tbemi 
selves  are  not  visible  to  us;  but  from  the 
honours  they  receive,  and  the  happiness  ihey 
enjoy,  we  conclude  they  are  immortal;  and 
such  should  those  brave  men  be  who  die  for 
their  country." 

Thucydides  represents  the  administration  of 
Pericles  as  favouring  aristocracy,  and  tiells  us 
that,  though  the  government  was  called  demo- 
cratical,  it  was  really  in  the  hands  oT  9ne  who 
had  engrossed  the  whole  authority.  Many 
other  writers  likewise  inform  us.  that  by  him 
the  people  were  first  indulged  with  a  division 
of  lands,  were  treated  at  the  public  expense 
with  theatrical  diversions,  and  were  paid  for 
the  moat  common  services  to  the  state.  As 
this  new  indulgence  from  the  government  was 
an  impolitic  custom,  which  rendered  the  peo- 
ple expensive  and  luxurious,  and  destroyed 
that  frugality  and  love  of  labour  which  support* 
ed  them  before,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
trace  the  eflfect  to  its  cause,  by  a  retrospect 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  republic. 

At  first,  as  we  have  observed,  to  raise  him* 
self  to  some  sort  of  equality  with  Cimon,  who 
was  then  at  tiie  height  of  glory,  Pericles  made 
his  court  to  the  people,  ^d  as  Cimon  was  his 
superior  in  point  of  fortune,  which  he  employed 
in  relieving  the  poor  Athenians,  in  providing 
victuals  every  day  for  the  necessitous,  and 
clothing  the  aged;  and  besides  this,  levelled 
his  fences  with  the  ground,  that  all  m^ht  be  at 
hberty  to  gather  his  fruit;  Pericles  had  re* 
course  to  the  expedient  of  dividing  the  public 
treasure;  which  scheme,  as  Aristotle  informs 
us,  was  proposed  to  him  by  Demonides  pf  los  * 
Accordingly,  by  supplving  the  people  with 
money  lor  the  public  diversions,  and  for  their 
attendance  in  courts  of  judicature,t  and  by 
oUier  pensions  and  gratuities,  he  so  inveigled 
them,  as  to  avail  himself  of  their  interest  against 
the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  of  which  he  had 
no  right  to  be  a  member,  having  never  had  the 
fortune  to  be  chosen  arehon,  ThtnnothtUB, 
Jcing  qf  the  sacred  ritei,  or  poletnareh.    For 

rsons  were  of  old  appointed  to  these  offices 
lot;  and  such  as  had  dischaiged  them  well, 
and  such  only,  were  admitted  as  judges  in  the 
Areopagus.  Pericles,  therefore,  by  his  popu- 
larity raised  a  party  against  that  council,  and, 
by  means  of  Kphialtes,  took  from  them  the 
cognizance  of  many  causes  that  had  been  under 
their  jurisdiction.  He  likewise  caused  Cimon 
to  be  banished  by  the  OstracUniy  as  an  enemy 
to  the  people,^  ainda  friend  to  the  Lacedemo- 

*  los  was  oae  of  the  isles  called  Sporades,  in  the 
JEgcan  sea,  and  celebrated  for  the  tomb  of  Homer. 
Bat  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  instead  of 
Iii5iv,  we  should  read  Oii|5<r,  and  that  Demonides  waa 
not  of  the  island  of  los,  but  of  Oia,  which  was  a  bor 
ough  in  Attica. 

t  There  were  seTcral  courts  of  judicature  in  Athens, 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  the  citizens  *  who 
sometimes  received  one  o&ofaa  each,  for  every  c&usc 
they  tried ;  and  sometimes  men  who  aimed  at  popular^ 
ity  procured  this  fee  to  be  increased. 

|llis  treason  against  the  state  was  pretended  t» 
consist  in  receiving  presents  or  other  gratilicattona 
from  the  Macedonians,  whereby  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  let  slip  the  opportunitv  he  had  to  enlam  the  Athe- 
nian conquests,  after  he  had  taken  the  gt^d  mines  oi 
Thrace  .---Cimon  answered  that  he  had  prosecuted  th« 
war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  a^inst  the  Thraciaaa 
and  their  other  enemies;  but  that  he  had  m»d«  ae 
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Bluifl;  a  man  who  in  birth  and  fortune  had  no 
nperior,  who  had  gained  very  glorious  victo- 
riet  ovAr  the  barbarians,  and  filled  the  city 
with  money  and  other  spoils,  as  we  have  re- 
lated in  his  life.  Such  was  the  authority  of 
Pericles  with  the  common  people. 
The  term  of  Cimon's  banishment,  as  it  was 

SOttraeiamy  was  limited  by  law  to  ten  years, 
eantime,  the  Lacedsmonians,  with  a  great 
army,  entered  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and  the 
Athenians  immediately  marching  out  against 
them,  Cim^n  returned,  and  placed  himself  in 
the  ranks  with  those  of  his  tribe,  intending  by 
his  deeds  to  wipe  off  the  aspersion  of  favouring 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  venture  his  life 
with  his  countrymen;  but,  by  a  combination  of 
the  friends  of  Pericles,  he  was  repulsed  as  an 
exile.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  that 
Pericles  exerted  himself  in  a  particular  man- 
ner in  that  battle,  and  exposed  his  person  to 
the  greatest  dangers.  All  Cimon's  friends, 
whom  Pericles  h»i  accused  as  accomplices  in 
his  pretended  crime,  fell  honourably  that  day 
together:  And  the  Athenians,  who  were  de- 
feated upon  their  own  borders,  and  expected  a 
■till  sharper  conflict  in  the  summer,  grievously 
repented  of  their  treatment  of  Cimon,  and 
longed  for  his  return.  Pericles,  sensible  of 
the  people's  inclinations,  did  not  hesitate  to 
gratify  them,  but  himself  proposed  a  decree  for 
callisg  Cimon,  and  at  his  return,  a  peace  was 
agreed  upon  Uirough  his  mediation.  For  the 
Lacedemonians  had  a  particular  regard  for 
him,  as  well  as  aversion  to  Pericles  and  the 
other  demagogues.  But  some  authors  write, 
that  j^ericles  did  not  procure  an  order  for  Ci- 
monls  return,  till  they  had  entered  into  a  priv- 
ate compact,  by  means  of  Cimon's  sister 
£lpinice,  that  Cimon  should  have  the  command 
abroad,  and  with  two  hundred  galleys  lay 
waste  the  king  of  Persia's  dominions,  and  Per- 
icles have  the  direction  of  affairs  at  home. 
A  story  goes,  that  Elpinice,  before  this,  had 
softened  the  resentment  of  Pericles  against 
Cimon,  and  procured,  her  brother  a  milder 
sentence  than  that  of  death.  Pericles  was  one 
of  those  appointed  by  the  people  to  manage  the 
impeachment;  and  when  Elpinice  addressed 
him  as  a  suppliant,  he  smiled  and  said,  <<You 
are  old,  Elpinice;  much  too  old  to  solicit  in  so 
weighty  an  affair."  However,  he  rose  up  but 
•nee  to  speak,  barely  to  acquit  himself  of  his 
trust,  and  did  not  bear  so  hard  upon  Cimon  as 
the  rest  of  his  accusers.*  Who  then  can  give 
credit  to  Idomeneos,  when  he  says  that  Peri- 
cles caused  the  orator  Ephialtes,  his  friend  and 
assistant  in  the  administration,  to  be  assassin- 
ated through  jealousy  and  envy  of  his  great 
eharacter?  I  know  not  where  h«  met  with 
this  calumny,  which  he  venU  with  great  bit- 
terness against  a  man,  not  indeed,  in  all  res- 
pects irreproachable,  but  who  certainly  had 
such  a  greatness  of  mind,  and  high  sense  of 
honour  as  was  incompatible  with  an  action  so 
savage  and  inhuman.  The  truth  of  the  matter, 
according  to  Aristotle,  is,  that  Ephialtes  being 
grown  formidable  to  the  nobles,  on  account  of 

nrosds  into  Macedonia,  becauie  he  did  not  eonceire 
A0t  he  wai  to  act  ai  a  public  enemy  to  mankind. 

*  Tet  Cimon  was  fined  fifty  talenti,  or  96872.  lOt. 
ItaUna,  and  narrowly  eicaped  a  capital  lentence,  hav- 
(^  mrg  a  majority  of  three  rotei  to  prevent  iu 


his  inflexible  severity  m  prosecuting  all  that 
invaded  the  rights  ot  the  people,  his  enemies 
caused  him  to  be  taken  off  in  a  private  and 
treacherous  manner,  by  Aristodicns  of  Tanagra 

About  the  same  time  died  Cimon,  in  the 
expedition  to  Cyprus.  And  the  nobility  per- 
ceiving that  Pericles  was  now  arrived  at  a 
height  df  authority  which  set  him  far  above  the 
other  citizeds,  were  desirous  of  having  some 
person  to  oppose  him,  who  might  be  capable  ol 
giving  a  check  to  his  power,  and  of  preventing 
his  making  himself  absolute.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  set  up  Thucydides,  of  the  ward  of 
Alopece,'a  man  of  grcAt  prudence,  and  brother 
in-law  to  Cimon.  He  had  not,  indeed,  C imon's 
talents  for  war,  but  was  superior  to  him  in 
forensic  and  political  abilities ;  and,  by  resid- 
ing constantly  in  Athens,  and  opposing  Periclef 
in  the  general  assembly,  he  soon  brought  the 
government  to  an  equUibrium.  For  he  did 
not  suffer  persons  of  superior  rank  to  be  dis- 
poned and  confounded  with  the  rest  of  the 
people,  because  in  that  case  their  dignity  was 
obscured  and  lost;  but  collected  them  mto  a 
separate  body,  by  which  means  their  authority 
was  enhanced,  and  sufficient  weight  thrown 
into  their  scale.  There  was,  indeed,  from  the 
beginning,  a  kind  of  doubtful  separation,  which, 
like  the  flaws  in  a  piece  of  iron,  indicated  that 
the  aristocratical  party,  and  that  of  the  com- 
monalty, were  not  perfectly  one,  though  they 
were  not  actually  oivided :  but  the  ambition 
of  Pericles  and  Thucydides,  and  the  contest 
between  them  had  so  extraordinary  an  effect 
upon  th^  city,  that  it  "was  quite  broken  in  two, 
and  one  part  was  called  the  people,  and  the 
other  the  nobility.  For  this  reason  Pericles, 
more  than  ever,  gave  the  people  the  rein^  and 
endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with  uiem, 
contriving  always  to  have  some  show,  or  play, 
or  feast,  or  procession  in  the  city,  and  to  amuse 
it  with  the  politest  pleasures. 

As  another  means  of  employing  their  atten 
tiqn,  he  sent  out  sixty  galleys  every  year, 
manned  for  eight  months,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  citizens,  who  were  both  paid 
for  thei :  service  and  improved  themselves  as 
mariners.  He  likewise  sent  a  colony  of  a 
thousand  men  to  the  Chersonesus,  five  hundred 
to  NaxoB,  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  Andros,  a 
thousand  into  the  country  of  Uie  Bisalts  in 
Thrace,  and  others  into  Italy,  who  settled  in 
Sybaris,  and  changed  its  name  to  Thurii.  These 
things  he  did,  to  dear  the  citv  of  a  useless  mul- 
titude, who  were  very  troublesome  when  they 
had  nothing  to  do ;  to  make  provision  for  the 
most  necessitous;  and  to  keep  the  allies  of 
Athens  in  awe,  by  placing  colonies  like  so 
many  garrisons  in  thei^  neighbourhood. 

That  which  was  the  chief  delight  of  the  Ath» 
nians  and  the  wonder  of  strangers,  and  whieh 
alone  serves  for  a  proof  that  the  boasted  power 
and  opulence  of  ancient  Greece  is  not  an  idle 
tale,  was  the  magnificence  of  the  temples  and 
public  edifices.  Yet  no  part  of  the  conduct 
of  Pericles  moved  the  spleen  of  his  enemiee 
more  than  this.  In  their  accusations  of  him  to 
the  people,  they  insisted,  <<  That  he  had  brought 
the  greatftst  disgrace  upon  the  Athenians 
by  removiikg  the  public  treasures  of  Greece 
from  Delos  and  taking  them  into  his  own 
custody.    That  he  had  not  left  himself  evea 
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the  ■peeiooB  apology,  of  having  caued  the 
mon^  to  be  broaght  to  Athens  for  ita  greater 
■eeunty,  and  to  keep  it  fVom  being  seized  by 
the  barbariana:  That  Gteece  mart  needs  con- 
aider  it  as  tlie  hiffheat  insult,  and  an  act  of  open 
tyranuT,  when  she  saw  the  money  she  had  been 
obligea  to  contribnte  towards  the  war  lavished 
by  the  Athenians  in  gilding  their  city,  tad  or- 
namenting it  with  statoes,  and  templea  that 
cost  a  thousand  talents,*  as  a  proud  and  Tain 
woman  decks  henelf  out  with  jeweb."  Peri- 
dos  answered  this  chaige  by  obaenring,  ^  That 
they  were  not  obliged  to  sive  the  allies  any 
account  of  the  sums  they  had  leceiTed,  since 
they  had  kept  the  barbarians  at  a  distance,  and 
effectually  defended  the  allies,  who  had  not 
furnished  either  horses,  ships,  or  men,  but  only 
contributed  money,  which  is  no  longer  the 
property  of  the  giver,  but  of  the  receiver,  if  he 
performs  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  receiv- 
ed. That,  as  the  state  was  provided  with  all 
the  necessariea  of  war,  its  superfluous  wealth 
should  be  laid  out  on  such  works  as,  when  ex- 
ecuted, would  be  eternal  monuments  of  its 
glory,  and  which,  during  their  execution,  would 
diffuse  a  universal  plenty;  for  as  so  many  kinds 
of  labour,  and  such  a  variety  of  instrumenU 
and  materials  were  requisite  to  these  under- 
takings, every  art  would  be  exerted,  every  hand 
employed,  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  citv  would 
be  m  pay,  and  be  at  the  same  time  both  adorn- 
ed and  supported  by  itself.**  Indeed,  such  as 
were  of  a*  proper  age  and  strength,  were  want- 
ed for  the  wars,  and  weU  rewarded  for  their 
services;  and  as  for  the  ntechanics  and  meaner 
sort  of  people,  diey  went  not  without  their 
share  of  the  public  money,  nor  yet  had  they  it 
40  support  tnrm  in  idleness.  By  the  con- 
stmctinff  of  ere^t  edifices,  which  required  many 
arts,  and  a  Ioejc  timo  to  finish  them,  they  had 
equal  pretensions  to  be  considered  out  of  the 
treasury  (though  they  stirred  not  out  of  the  city) 
with  the  mariners  and  soldiers,  guards  and  gar- 
lisons.  For  the  different  materials,  such  as 
stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cypress, 
furnished  employment  to  carpenters,  masons, 
brazien,  goldsmiths,  painters,  turners,  and  other 
artificers;  the  conveyance  of  them  by  sea  em- 
ployed merchanu  and  sailors,  and  by  land, 
wheelwrights,  wagoners,  carriers,  rope-makers, 
leather^ntters,  pavien,  and  iron  founders,  and 
every  art  had  a  number  of  the  lower  people 
ranged  in  proper  subordination  to  execute  it 
like  soldiers  under  the  command  of  a  general. 
Thus,  by  the  exercise  of  these  different  trades, 
plenty  was  diffused  among  persons  of  every 
rank  and  condition.  Thus  works  were  raised 
of  an  astonishing  magnitude,  and  inimitable 
beauty  and  perfection,  every  architect  striving 
to  surpass  the  magnificence  of  the  design  with 
the  elegance  of  the  execution ;  yet  still  the  most 
wonderful  oiroumstance  wssthe  expedition  with 
which  the^  were  completed.  Many  edifices, 
each  of  which  seems  to  have  requiired  the  labour 
of  several  successive  ages,  were  finished  during 
the  adxr.inistration  of  one  prosperous  man. 

It  is  md,  that  when  Agathareus  the  painter 
valued  mmself  upon  the  celerity  and  ease  with 
which  lie  despatched  his  pieces;  Zeuxis  re- 
plied, « If  I  boast,  it  shaU  be  of  the  slowness 

•  The  Par&ienon,  or  temple  of  Mfaerra,  is  wid  to 
feSTS  coit »  thouMknd  talente. 


with  which  I  finish  mine."  For  ease  and  speet 
in  the  execution  seldom  give  a  work  any  last- 
ing importance  or  exquisite  beauty;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  time  which  is  expended  in 
labour,  is  recovered  and  repaid  in  the  duratioa 
of  the  perfonnance.  Hence  we  have  the  mote 
reason  to  wonder  that  the  structures  raised  by 
Pericles  should  be  built  in  so  abort  a  time,  and 
yet  built  for  ages:  for  as  each  of  thsm,  as  soos 
as  finished,  hul  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity ; 
so,  now  they  are  old,  they  have  the  freshness 
of  a  modem  building.  A  bloom  is  diffused  over 
them,  which  preserves  their  aspect  untarnished 
by  time,  as  ir  they  were  animat<ed  with  a  spirit 
of  porpetoal  youth  and  unfading  elegance. 

Phioias  was  appointed  by  Pericles  superin 
tendant  of  all  the  public  edifices,  though  the 
Athenians  had  then  other  eminent  architects 
and  excellent  workmen.  The  Parthenon^  or 
temple  o£PalkUy  whose  dimensions  had  been 
a  hundred  feet  square,*  was  rebuilt  by  Calli- 
crates  and  Ictinus.  Corobus  began  the  temple 
of  Initiation  at  Eleusis,  but  onl^  lived  to  finish 
the  lower  rank  of  columns  with  their  archi- 
traves. Metagenes,  of  the  ward  of  Xvpete, 
added  the  rest  of  the  entablature,  and  the  up- 
per row  of  columns;  and  Xenocles  of  Cholai^ 
gus  built  the  dome  on  the  top.  The  long  wall, 
the  building  of  which  Socratea  says  he  heard 
Pericles  propose  to  the  people,  was  undertaken 
by  Callicrates.  Cratinus  ridicules  this  work 
as  proceeding  very  slowly: 

Stonei  vpon  ttones  (he  orator  had  ml'd 

With  iwelliag  words,  bat  words  will  build  no  waUi. 

The  Odeum,  or  music  theatre,  which  was 
likewise  built  by  the  direction  of  PericleJ(  had 
within  it  many  rows  of  seats  and  of  pillars: 
the  roof  was  of  a  conic  figure,  afler  the  model 
(we  are  told)  of  the  king  of  Persia's  pavilion 
Uratinus  therefore,  rallies  him  again  in  his  play 
called  Thratta: 

Am  Jore,  an  onion  oa  his  hcsd  he  wears 
As  Pericles,  a  whole  orchestra  bean; 
Afraid  of  broili  and  banishment  no  more, 
He  tunes  the  shell  he  trembled  at  before ! 

Pericles  at  this  time  exerted  all  his  interest 
to  have  a  decree  made,  appointing  a  prize  for 
the  best  performer  in  music  during  the  Piouh 
thenma}  and,  as  he  was  himself  appointed 
judge  and  distributer  of  the  prises,  he  gave  the 
contending  artists  directions  in  what  manner  to 
proceed,  whether  their  perfonnance  was  vocal, 
or  on  the  flute  or  lyre.  From  that  time  th« 
prizes  in  music  were  alwaya  contended  for  at 
the  OdBvm, 

The  vestibule  of  the  citadel  was  fumishad 
in  five  vean  by  Mnesicles  the  architect.  A 
wonderrul  event  that  happened  while  the  work 
was  in  hand,  shewed  that  the  goddess  was  not 
averse  to  the  work,  but  rather  took  it  into  b&t 
protection,  and  encouraged  them  to  complete 
it.  One  of  the  best  anid  most  active  or  the 
workmen,  missing  his  step,  fell  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  was  bruised  in  such  a  manner, 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of  by  the  physicianoi 
Pericles  was  greatly  concerned  at  this  ac 
cident;   but   in  the  midst  of  his  affliction 

*  It  was  called  Heocdow^edon,  because  it  had  been 
originaHy  a  hundred  feet  square.  And  haring  bcea 
burned  by  the  Persians,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pericles,  wuf 
retaued  that  name  aAer  it  was  greatly  enlarged. 
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Itie  goddess  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
mformed  him  of  a  remedy,  which  he  applied, 
and  thereby  soon  recovered  the  patient.  In 
memory  of  this  care,  he  placed  in  the  citadel, 
near  the  altar  (which  ia  said  to  have  been  there 
before)  a  brazen  statue  of  the  J^Snerva  qf 
hetilth.  The  golden  statne  of  the  same  god- 
desBy*  was  the  workmanship  of  Phidias,  and 
his  name  ia  inscribed  npon  the  pedestal  (as  we 
have  already  observed).  Through  the  friend- 
ship of  Pericles  he  had  the  direction  of  every 
thing,  and  all  the  artists  received  his  orders. 
For  this  the  one  was  envied,  and  the  other 
slandered;  and  it  was  intimated  that  Phidias 
received  into  his  house  ladies  for  Pericles, 
who  came  thither  nnder  pretence  of  seeing  his 
works.  The  comic  poets,  gettinff  hold  of  this 
story,  represented  lum  as  a  perfect  libertine. 
They  accused  him  of  an  intrigue  with  the  wife 
of  Menippus,  his  friend,  and  lieutenant  in  the 
army,  and  because  Pyrilampea,  another  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  his,  had  a  collection  of 
curious  birds,  and  particularly  of  peacocks,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  kept  them  only  for  pres- 
ents for  thoee  women  who  granted  favours  to 
Pericles.  But  what  wonder  is  it,  if  men  of  a 
satirical  turn  daily  sacrifice  the  characters  of 
the  great  to  that  malevolent  Demon,  the  envy 
of  the  multitude,  when  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos 
has  dared  to  lodge  agunst  Pericles  that  horrid 
and  groundless  accusation  of  corrupting  his 
son's  wife.^  So  difficult  is  it  to  come  at  truth  in 
the  walk  of  history,  since,  if  the  writers  live 
aftftr  the  events  they  relate,  they  can  be  but 
imperfectly  informed  of  fact^  and  if  they  des- 
cribe the  persons  and  transactions  of  their  own 
times,  they  are  tempted  bv  envy  and  hatred, 
or  by  interest  and  friendship,  to  vitiate  and 
pervert  the  truth. 

The  orators  of  Thucydides's  party  raised  a 
clamour  against  Pericles,  asserting  that  he 
wasted  the  public  treasure,  and  brought  the  rev- 
enue to  nottting.  Pericles,  in  his  defence  asked 
the  people  in  full  assembly,  '^Whether  they 
thought  he  had  expended  too  much?"  upon 
their  answering  in  the  affirmative,  ^rThen  be 
it,"  said  he,  <<chargld  to  my  account,!  not 


a  Thb  ttetne  wm  of  gold  and  ivory, 
gfrea  as  a  deaeriplioa  of  it.  The  foddets  was  repre- 
isated  ■laiidin|;,  clothed  in  a  tunic  that  reached  down 
to  (he  Ibot.  Chi  her  mgiif  or  breaiUplate,  was  Medu- 
mH  head  in  hrorj,  and  victory.  She  held  a  mar  in 
her  hand ;  and  at  her  feet  lay  a  buckler,  and  a  aragon, 
■Dppoaed  to  be  Erichthonius.    The  tphynx  wa*  repre- 


feated  on  (he  middle  of  her  helmet,  with  a  grifin 
~  .  thigh; 

IT  on  the  breaai-plate  was  alwut  fbor  cubiU : 


each  fide.    This  statue  was  thirtyoiine  feet  £ 


forty  talei 


the 


nts  ofgold  were  employed  upon  ft. 


I  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Thucydides,  that  the 
oblk  stock  of  the  Athenians  amounted  lo  nine  thou- 


•and  seren  hondred  talents  (or  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred and  serenty-fire  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
Bounds  sterling.)  of  which,  Pericles  had  laid  out  in 
!  public  butldinn  (hree  thousand  seven  hundred 
It  is  nature,  therefore,  to  ask,  how  he  could 


leli  the  people  that  it  should  be  athis  own  eipen  , 
especially  since  Plutarch  tells  us  in  the  seouel.  that  he 
had  not  in  (he  least  improved  the  estate  left  hun  by  his 
father!  To  which  the  true  answer  probably  b,  that 
Peridcs  was  jwUtician  enough  to  know  that  the  vanity 
of  the  Athenians  would  never  let  them  agree  that  he 
should  inscribe  the  new  magnificent  buildings  with  his 
aancy  in  exclusion  of  (heir's ;  or  he  might  venture  to 
my  any  thiug,  being  secure  of  a  mqority  of  To(es  to  be 
given  as  he  ^cased 


yours:  only  let  the  neir  ediflees  be  insorib 
ed  with  my  name,  not  that  of  the  people  of 
Athens."  Whether  it  was  that  they  admired 
the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  or  were  ambitioof 
to  share  the  glory  of  such  magniftcent  workS] 
they  cried  out,  **  That  he  might  spend  as  muca 
as  he  pleased  of  the  public  treasuie,  without 
sparing  it  in  the  least." 

At  last  the  contest  came  on  between  him  and 
Thucydides,  which  of  them  should  be  banished 
by  the  ostraeitm)  Pericles  gained  the  victory, 
banished  his  adversary,  and  entirely  defeated 
his  partT.  The  opposition  now  being  at  an 
end,  and  tmanimi^  taking  place  amongst  al] 
ranks  of  people,  Pericles  became  sole  maste 
of  Athens,  and  its  dependencies.  Therevenuei 
the  army  and  navy,  the  islands  and  the  sea,  a 
most  extensive  territory,  peopled  by  barbarians 
as  well  as  Greeks,  fortified  with  the  obedience 
of  subject  nations,  the  friendship  of  kings,  and 
alliance  of  princes,  were  all  at  his  command. 

From  this  time  he  became  a  difierent  man; 
he  was  no  longer  so  obsequious  to  the  humour 
of  the  populace,  which  is  as  wild  and  as  change- 
able as  the  winds.  The  multitude  veere  not  iiw  * 
dttlged  or  courted;  the  government  m  fact  was 
not  popular;  its  loose  and  luxuriant  harmony 
was  confined  to  stricter  measures,  and  it  as- 
sumed an  aristocratical  or  rather  monarchical 
form.  He  kept  the  public  good  in  his  eye,  and 
pursued  the  straight  path  of  honour.  For  the 
most  part  gently  leading  them  by  argument  to 
a  sense  of  what  was  right,  and  sometimes  foro- 
bg  them  to  comply  with  what  was  for  their 
own  advantege;  in  this  respect  imitating  a 
good  physician,  who,  in  the  various  symptoms 
of  a  lonff  disease,  sometimes  administers  medi- 
cines tolerably  agreeable,  and,  at  other  times, 
sharp  and  strong  ones,  when  such  alone  are 
capable  of  restoring  the.  patient.  He  was  the 
man  that  had  the  art  of  controlling  those  many 
disorderly  passions  which  necessarily  spring  up 
amongst  a  P|Bople  possessed  of  so  extensive  a 
dominion.  The  two  engines  he  worked  with 
were  hope  and  fear;  with  these,  repressing 
their  violence  when  they  were  too  impetuous, 
and  supporting  their  spirits  when  inclined  to 
languor,  he  made  it  appear  that  rhetoric  ia  (as 
Plato  defined  it)  the  art^f  ruling  the  nUnd$ 
qfmen,»ndihaX  its  principal  province  con- 
sists in  moving  the  passions  and  affections  of 
the  soul,  which  like  so  many  strings  in  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  require  the  touch  of  a  ma^* 
terly  and  delicate  hand.  Nor  were  the  powers 
of  eloquence  alone  sufficient,  but  (as  Thucy- 
dides observes)  the  orator  was  a  man  of  probity 
and  unblemished  reputation.  Money  could 
not  bribe  him;  he  waa  so  much  above  the  de- 
sire of  it,  that  though  he  added  greatly  to  tlie 
opulence  of  the  state,  which  he  found  not  in- 
considerable, and  though  his  power  exceeded 
that  of  many  kings  and  tyxants,  some  of  whom 
have  bequeathed  to  their  posterity  the  sove 
reignty  they  had  obtained,  yet  he  added  not  ona 
drachma  to  his  paternal  estate. 

Thucydidea,  indeed,  gives  this  candid  account 
of  the  power  and  authority  of  Pericles,#»ut  the 
comic  writers  at  use  him  m  a  most  malignant 
manner,  giving  his  friends  the  name  of  the  new 
pieietraHda,  and  calling  upon  him  to  swear 
that  he  wonM  never  attempt  to  make  himself 
absolute,  since  hia  authrri^  was  already  much 
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too  great  and  overbearing  in  a  free  itate.  Tele- 
didet  says,  the  Athenians  had  given  np  to  him 
The  tributes  of  the  ■totep^  the  ttatei  thenuclret 
To  bind,  to  Ioom  ;  to  build  and  to  destroy; 
In  peace,  in  war.  to  gorern ;  naj,  to  rula 
Their  very  iate,  like  ionic  iuperior  thing.        , 
And  this  not  only  for  a  time,  or  during  the 

Erimo  and  flower  of  a  short  administration ; 
at  for  forty  vears  together  he  held  the  pre- 
eminence, amidst  such  men  as  Ephialtes,  Lcoc- 
mtes.  Myronides,  Cimon,  Tolmides,  and  Tbu- 
cydides;  and  continued  it  no  less  than  fifteen 
years  after  (he  fall  and  banishment  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  power  of  the  magistratefl|^  which  to 
them  was  but  annual,  all  centered  m  him,  yet 
still  he  kept  himself  untainted  by  avarice.  Not 
that  he  was  inattentive  to  his  finances  j  but  on 
the  contrary,  neither  negligent  of  his  paternal 
estate,  nor  yet  willing  to  liave  much  trouble 
with  it;  as  he  had  not  much  time  to  spare,  he 
brought  the  management  of  it  into  such  a 
method  as  was  very  easy,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  exact.  For  he  used  to  turn  a  whole 
year's  produce  into  money  altogether,  and  with 
this  he  bought  from  day  to  dav  all  manner»of 
necessaries  at  the  market.  This  way  of  living 
was  not  agreeable  to  his  sons  when  grown  up, 
and  the  allowance  he  made  the  women,  did  not 
appear  to  them  a  generous  one:  they  complain- 
ed of  a  pittance  daily  measured  out  with  scru- 
pulous economy,  which  admitted  of  none  of 
those  superfluities  so  common  in  great  houses 
and  wealthy  families,  and  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  the  expenses  being  so  nicely  adjusted 
to  the  income. 

The  person  who  managed  these  concerns 
with  so  much  exactness  was  a  servant  of  his 
named  Evangelius,  either  remarkably  fitted  for 
the  purpose  by  nature,  or  formed  to  it  by  Peri- 
cles. Anaxagoras,  indeed  considered  these 
lower  attentions  as  inconsistent  with  his  wis- 
d«  m.  Following  the  dictates  of  enthusiasm, 
\nd  wrapt  up  in  sublime  inquiries,  he  quitted 
his  house,  and  lefl  his  lands  untilled  and  deso- 
late. But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  an  essential 
difierence  between  a  speculative  and  a  prac- 
tical philosopher.  The  former  advances  his 
ideas  mto  the  regions  of  science  without  the 
assistance  of  any  th^g  corporeal  or  external; 
the  latter  endeavours  to  apply  his  great  quali- 
ties to  the  use  of  mankind,  and  riches  afford 
him  not  only  necessary  but  excellent  assistance. 
Thus  it  was  with  Pericles,  who  by  his  wealth 
was  enabled  to  relieve  numbers  of  the  poor 
citizens.  Nay,  for  want  of  such  prudential  re- 
gards, this  very  Anaxagoras,  we  are  told,  lay 
neglected  and  unprovided  for,  insomuch  that 
the  poor  old  man  had  covered  up  his  head,  and 
was  going  to  starve  himself.*  But  an  account 
of  it  being  brought  to  Pericles,  he  was  ex- 
tremely moved  at  it,  ran  inmiediately  to  him, 
expostulated,  entreated;  bewailing  not  so  much 
the  fate  of  his  friedd  as  his  own,  if  his  admin- 
istration should  lose  bo  valuable  a  counsellor. 
Anaxagoras,  uncovering  his  face,  replied, 
<<Ah,  Pericles!  those  that  have  need  of  a  lamp, 
take  c^  to  supply  it  with  oil.'' 

*  It  was  eostomary  among  the  ancients  for  a  person 
woo  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  to  corer 
up  bis  brad;  whether  he  deroted  himself  to  death  for 
the  wrrice  of  his  country,  or  being  weary  of  bis  being, 
b»da  the  world  adieu.. 


By  this  time  the  Lacedaemonians  began  tc 
express  some  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  great- 
n^  and  Pericles  willing  to  advance  it  still 
higher,  and  to  make  the  people  more  sennble 
of  their  importance,  and  more  inclinable  to 
great  attempts,  procured  an  order,  that  all  the 
Greeks,  wheresoever  they  resided,  whether  ir 
Europe  or  in  Asia,  whether  their  cities  werr 
small  or  great,  should  send  deputies  to  Athens 
to  consult  about  rebuilding  the  Grecian  tem- 
ples which  the  barbaiians  hvl  burned,  and 
about  providing  those  sacrifices  which  had  been 
vowed  during  the  Persian  war,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Greece;  and  likewise  to  enter  into 
such  measures  as  might  secure  navigation,  ind 
maintain  the  peace. 

Accordingly  twenty  persona^  each  upwards 
of  fifty  years  of  age,  were  sent  with  this  proposal 
to  the  different  sUtes  of  Greece.  Five  went 
to  the  lonians  and  Dorians  in  Asia,  and  the 
islanders  as  far  as  Lesbos,  and  Rhodes;  five  to 
the  cities  above  the  Hellespont  and  in  Thrace, 
as  far  as  Byzantium;  five  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  Peloponnesus,  and 
from  thence,  by  Liocri  along  the  adjoining  con- 
tinent, to  Acamania  and  Ambracia.  The  rest 
were  despatched  through  EubcBa  tothe  Greeks 
that  dwelt  upon  Mount  Oetra,  and  near  the 
Maliac  bay,  to  the  Phithiots,  the  Achxans* 
and  Thessalians,  inviting  them  to  join  in  the 
council  and  new  confederacy  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Greece.  It  took  no  effect, 
however,  nor  did  the  cities  send  their  depu- 
ties: the  reason  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  ojy- 
position  of  the  Lacedemonians,!  for  the  pro- 
posal was  first  rejected  in  Peloponnesus.  But 
I  was  willing  to  give  an  account  of  it  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  greatness  of  the  orator's  spirit, 
and  of  his  disposition  to  form  magnificent  de- 
signs. 

His  chief  merit  in  war  was  the  safetv  of  his 
measures.  He  never  willingly  engaged  in  an  j 
uncertain  or  very  dangerous  expedition,  nor 
had  any  ambition  to  imitate  those  generals  who 
are  admired  as  great  men,  because  their  rash 
enterprises  have  been  attended  with  success  | 
he  always  told  the  Athenians,  ^That  as  far  as 
their  fate  depended  upon  him,  they  should  bo 
immortal."  Perceiving  that  Tolmides,  the  son 
of  Tolnnus,  in  confidence  of  his  former  sue- 
cess  and  military  reputation,  was  preparing  to 
invade  Bceotia  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and 
that  over  and  above  the  regular  troops,  he  had 
persuaded  the  bravest  and  most  spirited  of  the 
Athenian  youth,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand, 
to  go  volunteera  in  that  expedition,  he  address- 
ed him  in  public,  and  tried  to  divert  him  from 
it,  making  use,  among  the  rest,  of  those  well 
known  words,  "If  you  regard  not  the  opinion 
of  Pericles^  yet  wait  at  least  for  the  advice  of 
timejWhoisthebestofaUcounBeUors."  This  ^ 

*  By  jSehmau  w«  are  sometimes  to  understand  the 
Oreeks  in  general,  especially  in  the  writings  of  tb« 
poets ;  and  sometimes  the  inhabitants  of  a  partwvlar 
district  in  PeloponSessns:  but  neither  of  these  can  be 
the  meaning  in  this  place.  We  must  here  onderstaad 
oTThtt    • 


Thessaly,  called  Aehaam, 
J  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Lacedaemonians  opposed 
fhu  nndertakinr,  since  the  siring  way  to  it  would  hars 
been  acknowledrins  the  Athenians  as  master&  of  al 
Greece.  Indee<^  the  Athenians  should  not  have  at 
tempted  it,  without  an  order  or  decreeof  the  Arnpha^ 

tfOM. 
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aying,  it,T  the  present,  gained  no  great  ap- 

ii::u8e:  but  when,  a  few  ckys  afler,  news  was 
rought,  that  Tolmides  was  defeated  and  kill- 
ed at  Coronea,*  together  with  many  of  the 
bravest  citizens,  it  procored  Pericles  great  re- 
spect and  love  from  the  people,  who  consider* 
ed  it  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  his  sagacity,  but 
of  his  affection  for  his  countrymen. 

Of  his  military  expeditions,  that  to  the  Cher 
Monesos  procured  him  most  honour,  because  it 
proved  very  salutaxy  to  the  Greeks  who  dwelt 
there.  Fsr  he  not  only  strengthened  their 
cities  with  the  addition  of  a  thousand  able- 
bodied  Athenians,  but  raised  fortifications 
across  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea;  thus  guard- 
ing against  the  incursions  of  the  Thracians 
who  were  spread  about  the  Chersonesus,  and 
putting  an  end  to  those  long  and  grievous  wars, 
under  which  that  district  had  smarted,  by  rea- 
son of  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  barbarians,  as 
well  OS  to  the  robberies  with  which  it  had  been 
infested  by  persons  who  lived  upon  the  bor- 
ders, or  were  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But 
the  expedition  most  celebrated  among  stran- 
gers, was  that  by  sea  around  Peloponnesus. 
He  set  sail  from  Pegse  in  the  territories  of  Me- 
gara  with  a  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  not  on- 
ly ravaged  the  maritime  cities,  as  Tolmides 
had  done  before  him,  but  landed  his  forces  and 
oenetrated  a  good  way  up  the  country.  The 
terror  of  his  arms  drove  the  inhabitants  into 
their  walled  towns,  all  but  the  Sicyonians,  who 
made  head  against  him  at  Memea,  aAd  were 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle;  in  memory  of 
which  victory  he  erected  a  trophy.  From 
Achaia,  a  confederate  state,  he  took  a  number 
of  men  into  his  galleys,  and  sailed  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  continent;  then  passing  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  he  made  a  descent  in 
Acanania,  shut  up  the  (Eneadie  within  their 
walls,  and  having  hdd  waste  the  country,  re- 
turned home.  In  the  whole  course  of  tins  of- 
fair,  he  appeared  terrible  to  .his  enemies,  and 
to  his  countrymen  an  active  and  prudent  com- 
mander; for  no  miscarriage  was  committed, 
nor  did  even  any  unfortunate  accident  happen 
during  the  whole  time. 

Having  sailed  to  Pontus  with  a  lazge  and 
well  equipped  fleet,  he  procured  the  Grecian 
cities  there  all  the  advantages  they  desired, 
sad  treated  them  with  great  regard.  To  the 
barbarous  nations  that  surrounded  them,  and 
to  their  kings  and  princes,  he  made  the  power 
0f  Athens  very  respectable,  by  shewing  with 
what  security  her  fleets  could  sail,  and  that  she 
was  in  effect  mistress  of  the  seas.  He  left  the 
people  of  Sinope  thirteen  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lamachus,  and  a  body  of  men  to  act 
against  TimesUeos  their  tyrant  And  when  the 
tyrant  and  his  party  were  driyen  out,  he  caus- 
ed a  decree  to  be  made,  that  a  colony  of  six 
hundred  Athenian  volunteers  should  be  placed 
in  Sinope,  and  put  in  possession  of  those 
liouses  and  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the 
tyrants. 

He  did  not,  however,  give  way  to  tlie  wild 
desires  of  the  citizens,  nor  would  he  indulge 
them,  when,  ekted  with  their  strength  and 

*  Tbb  defeat  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the 
eighty-third  olympiad^  four  hundred  and  forty-fire 
jcars  before  the  Christian  era,  and  more  than  twenty 
fisn  before  the  death  of  Pericles. 


good  fortune,  they  talked  of  recovering  ] 
and  of  attempting  the  coast  of  Persia  Many 
were  likewise  at  this  time  possessed  with  the 
unfortunate  passion  for  Sicily,  which  the  ora« 
tors  of  Alcibiades's  party  afterwards  inflamed 
stiU  more.  Nay,  some  even  dreamed  of  He 
truriaf  and  Carthage,  and  not  without  some 
ground  of  hope,  as  they  imagined,  because  of 
the  great  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  ths 
successful  course  of  their  affairs. 

But  Pericles  restrained  this  impetuosity  of 
the  citizens,  and  curbed  their  extravagant  de- 
sire of  conquest;  employing  the  greatest  part 
of  their  forces  in  strengthening  and  securing 
their  present  acquisitions,  and  considering  it 
as  a  matter  of  consequence  to  keep  the  Lace- 
daemonians within  bounds;  whom  he  therefore 
opposed,  as  on  other  occasions,  so  particularly 
in  the  sacred  war.  For  when  the  Lacedeemo 
nians,  by  dint  of  arms,  had  restored  the  tern 
pie  to  the  citizens  of  Delphi,  which  had  bee» 
seized  by  the  Phocians,  Pericles,  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  the  Lacedemonian^ 
marched  thither,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  Phocians  again.  And  as  the  Lacedemo- 
nians had  engraved  on  the  forehead  of  the 
brazen  wolf  the  privilege  which  the  people  of 
Delphi  had  granted  them  of  consulting  the 
oracle  first,t  Pericles  caused  the  same  privilege 
'or  the  Athenians,  to  be  inscribed  on  the  wolPs 
right  side. 

The  event  shewed  that  he  was  right  in  con- 
fining the  Athenian  forces  to  act  within  the 
bounds  of  Greece.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Euboeans  revolted,  and  he  led  an  army  against 
them.  Soon  after,  news  was  brought  that 
Megara  had  commenced  hostilities,  and  that 
the  Ijacedemonian  forces,  under  the  command 
of  king  Plistonai,  were  upon  the  borders  of 
Attica.  The  enemy  oflereU  him  battle;  he  did 
not  choose,  however,  to  risk  an  engagement 
with  so  numerous  and  resolute  an  army.  But 
as  Plistonax  was  very  young,  and  chiefly  di- 
rected by  Cleandrides,  a  counsellor  whom  the 
Ephori  had  appomted  him  on  account  of  his 
tender  age,  he  attempted  to  bribe  that  coun- 
seUor,  and  succeeding  in  it  to  his  wish,  per- 
suaded him  to  draw  off  the  Peloponnesians 
from  Attica.  The  soldiers  dispersing  and  re- 
tiring to  their  respective  homes,  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  so  highly  incensed,  that  they  laid 
a  heavy  fine  upon  the  king,  and  as  he  was  not 

*  For  the  Athenians  had  been  masters  of  Egypt,  as 
we  find  in  the  second  book  of  Thncyd ides.  They  were 
driren  out  of  it  by  Megabyzus,  Artaxenes's  Ueuten 
ant,  in  the  first  year  of  the  eightieth  olympiad,  and  it 
wasjonly  in  the  last  year  of  the  eiehty-first  olympiad 
that  Pericles  made  that  successful  expedition  about 
Peloponnesus;  tlierefore  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Athe- 
nians, now  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  talked  of  recov- 
ering their  footing  m  a  country  which  they  had  so 
lately  lost. 

t  Hclruria  seems  oddly  joined  with  Carthage ;  but 
we  may  consider  that  Hetruria  was  on  one  side  of  8; 
cily,  and  Carthsce  on  the  other.  The  Athenians,  there- 
fore, after  they  had  devoured  Sicily  in  ihcir  thoughu, 
might  think  of  extending  their  conquests  to  the  coun- 
tries on  the  right  and  left ;  in  the  same  manner  as  king 
Pyrrhus  induleed  his  wild  ambition  to  subdue  Sicily; 
Italy,  and  Africa.  ^  ,       , 

{  This  wolf  is  laid  to  hare  been  consecrated  mi 
phMed  by  the  side  of  the  ereat  altar,  on  occasion  of  « 
wolPs  kiUms  a  thief  whc  had  robbed  the  temple,  and 
leading  the  Uelphians  to  the  place  whers  jt  trtasurv 
ky. 
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«ble  to  jMj  it,  he  withdraw  from  Lacedcmon. 
At  for  Uleandridet,  who  fled  from  justice,  thej 
•oodemned  him  to  death.  He  was  the  father 
af  Gyl^pos,  who  defeated  the  Athenians  in 
Sicily,  and  who  seemed  to  have  derived  the 
vice  (M  avarice  from  him  as  an  hereditary  dis- 
temper. He  waa  led  by  it  into  bad  practices, 
for  which  he  was  banished  with  ignominy  from 
Sparta,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of  Ly- 
sander. 

In  the  accoonts  for  this  campaign,  Pericles 
pot  down  ten  talents  laid  out  jor  a  neees»ary 
uu,  and  the  people  allowed  it,  without  ex- 
amining the  matter  closely,  or  prying  into  the 
secret.  According  to  some  writers,  and  among 
the  rest  Theopluastus  the  philosopher,  Peri- 
cles sent  ten  talents  every  year  to  Sparta  with 
which  he  gained  all  the  magistracy,  and  kept 
them  from  acts  of  hostility}  not  that  he  pur- 
chased peace  with  the  money,  bat  only  gamed 
time,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  make  pre- 
parations to  carry  on  the  war  aiUrwarda  with 
advantage. 

Immediately  ai\er  the  ix^reat  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, he  turned  his  arms  against  the  re- 
volten,  and  passing  over  into  Euboea  with  ifty 
ships  and  five  thousand  men,  he  reduced  the 
cities.  He  expelled  the  Htppobota,  persons 
distinguished  by  their  opulence  and  authority 
among  the  Cbalcidiansj  and  having  extermina 
ted  aU  the  Hestiaeans,  he  gave  their  city  to  a 
colony  of  Athenians.  l*he  cause  of  this  se- 
verity was  their  having  taken  an  Athenian  ship, 
and  murdered  the  whole  crew. 

Soon  aiVer  this,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedie- 
monians  having  agreed  upon  a  truce  for  thirty 
years,  Pericles  caused  a  decree  to  be  made  for 
an  expedition  against  Samos.  The  pretence 
be  made  use  of  was,  that  the  Samians,  when 
commanded  to  put  An  end  to  the  war  with  the 
Milesians,  had  refused  it.  But  as  he  seems  to 
have  entered  upon  this  war  merely  to  gratify 
Aspasia,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  by  what 
art  or  power  she  captivated  the  greatest  states- 
man, and  brought  even  philosophers  to  speak 
of  her  so  much  to  her  aavantage. 

It  is  agreed  that  she  was  by  birth  a  Milesian,* 
and  the  daughter  of  Axiochud.  She  is  report- 
ed to  have  trod  in  the  steps  of  Thargelia,t  who 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  lonians,  and 
to  have  reserved  her  intimacies  for  the  great. 
This  Thaigelia,  who  to  the  charms  of  her  per- 
son added  a  peculiar  politeness  and  poignant 
wit,  had  many  lovers  among  the  Greeks,  and 
drew  over  to  the  kins  of  Persia's  interest  all 
that  approached  her:  by  whose  means,  as  they 
were  persons  of  eminence  and  authority,  she 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  Median  faction  among 
the  Grecian  states. 

Some,  indeed,  sav,  that  Pericles  made  his 
court  to  Aspasia  only  on  account  of  her  wis- 
dom and  political  abilities.  Nay,  even  Socrates 
himself  sometimes  visited  her  along  with  his 
friends;  and  her  acquaintance  took  their  wives 
with  them  to  hear  her  discourse,  though  the 
business  that  supported  her  was  neither  hon- 
ourable nor  decent,  for  she  kept  a  number  of 

*  Miletum,  a  city  in  I<mia,  wm  ikiiioiu  Sn  proane- 

'  -Mraoni  of  extnordioary  abilitie*. 

,  rhiB  Thargelia,  by  her  beauty,  obtained  (he  love- 
reifn^y  of  TbcMely.  Mowerer,  she  csme  to  an  un- 
lincly  end ;  lor  ahc  was  murdered  bv  oae  •£  h«r  loren. 


courtezans  in  her  house.  JSachines  iniorms  m 
that  Lysicles,  who  was  a  graxier,*  and  of  • 
mean  ungenerous  disposition,  by  his  intereount 
with  Aspasia,  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  be- 
came the  most  considerable  man  in  Athens. 
And  though  Plato's  Menexenus  in  the  begin- 
ning is  rather  humorous  than  serious,  yet  Uius 
much  of  history  we  may  gather  from  it,  that 
many  Athenians  resorted  to  her  on  account  of 
her  skill  in  the  art  of  speaking  .f 

I  should  not,  however,  think  that  the  attach- 
ment of  Pericles  waa  of  so  very  delicate  a  kind 
For,  though  his  wife,  who  was  his  relation,  and 
had  been  nrst  married  to  Hipponicus,  by  w^hom 
she  had  CaU'is  the  rich,  brought  him  two  sons, 
Xanthippus  and  Pasalus,  yet  they  lived  so  ill 
together,  that  they  parted  by  consent.  She  was 
married  to  another,  and  he  took  Aspasia,  for 
whom  he  had  the  tenderest  regard}  insomuch, 
that  he  never  went  out  upon  business,  or  re- 
turned, without  saluting  her.  In  the  comedies^ 
she  is  callod  the  ^iho  Omphalty  Detanira, 
and  Juno,  Cratinus  plainly  calls  her  a  pros- 
titute, 

She  bore  this  Juno,  this  JtMpaaia, 
Skill'd  in  the  ihaaeleM  (nde,  and  every  art 


He  seems  also  to  have  had  a  natural  son  by 
her;  for  he  is  introduced  by  Eupolis  inquiring 
ajfter  him  thus, 

Stili  lives  the  oflkpring  of  ay  daBiaace  * 

Pyronides  answers, 

He  Itree,  and  might  have  borne  the  name  of  hustead 
Did  he  not  dream  that  every  boeom  Sur, 
It  not  a  chaate  one. 

Such  was  the  fame  of  Aspasia,  that  Cyroa, 
who  contended  with  Artaxerxes  for  the  Per* 
sian  crown,  gave  the  name  of  Aspasia  to  his 
favourite  concubine,  who  before  waa  called 
JUt/to.  This  woman  was  boni  in  Phoeity  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Hennotimua.  When  Cy- 
rus was  slain  in  the  battle,  she  was  carried  to 
the  king,  and  had  afterwards  great  influence 
over  him.  These  particulars  occurring  to  m 
memory  as  I  wrote  this  Jife,  I  thought  it  woul 
be  a  needless  affectation  of  gravitv,  if  not  an 
offence  against  politeness,  to  paas  them  over  in 
silence. 

I  now  return  to  the  Samian  war,  which  Pe- 
ricles is  much  blamed  for  having  promoted,  in 
favour  of  the  Milesians,  at  the  instigation  of 
Aspasia.  The  Milesians  and  Samians  had  been 
at  war  for  the  city  of  Priene,  and  the  Samians 
had  the  advantage,  when  the  Athenians  inter 
posed,  and  ordered  them  to  lay  down  theii 
arms,  and  refer  the  decision  of  the  dispute  te 


*  What  the  eskploymeaU  were  to  which  this  Lym 
cles  was  advanced,  is  no  where  recorded. 

I  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  Aspasia  excelled  in 
lignt  and  amoroas  discourses.    Her  discotiraes,  on  tiw 
contrary^  wen  not  more  brilliant  than  solid.    It  i 
even  beiiered  by  the  most  intelliaent  Athenians,  t 


~  xnue 


It  is  probable  enough,  that  Pericfes  undertook  thai 
war  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of  the  Milesians,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Aspasia^  who  was  of  Miletum ;  who  is  sua 
to  have  accompanied  him  in  that  ezp«dition,  and  ta 
have  built  a  temple  to  perpetual*  the  memoTv  of  kn 
victory. 
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Mit  the  SamianirafuMd  to  comrolririth 
(his  demand.  Pericles,  therefore,  sailed  with 
a  fleet  to  Samos,  and  abolished  the  oligarchical 
form  of  goTenunent.  He  then  took  fiAj  of  the 
principal  men,  and  the  same  number  of  chil- 
dren, as  hostages,  and  sent  them  to  Lemnos. 
Each  of  these  hostages,  we  are  told,  oflSired 
him  a  talent  for  his  ransom}  sod  tliose  that 
were  desirous  to  prevent  the  settling  of  a  de- 
au>cncy  among  tnem'  would  have  given  him 
■Inch  more.*  Pissuthnes  the  Persian,  who  had 
tin  interest  of  the  Samiana  at  heart,  likewise 
•DBt  him  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  grant  them  more  favourable 
terms.  Pericles,  however,  would  receive  none 
of  their,  presents,  but  treated  the  Samiana  in 
the  manner  he  had  resolved  on;  and  having 
eetabliahed  a  popular  government  in  the  island, 
he  returned  to  Athens. 

But  thej  sooa  revolted  again,  having  recov- 
ered their  hostages  by  some  private  measure 
of  Piasnthnes,  and  made  new  prepaiationa  for 
war.  Pericles  comin^nritb  a  fleet  to  reduce 
than  once  more,  foundoiem  not  in  a  posture  of 
negligence  or  despair,  but  determined  to  con- 
tend with  him  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  A 
abarp  engagement  ensued  near  the  isle  of  Tra- 

E'  I,  and  Periclea  gained  a  glorious  victory, 
ving  with  forty-four  ahipa  defeated  seventy, 
twenty  of  which  had  soldiera  on  board. 

Punning  his  victory,  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city. 
They  still  retained  courage  enough  to  sally  out 
and  give  him  battle  before  the  walls.  Soon 
after  a  greater  fleet  came  from  Athena,  and  the 
Samiana  were  entirely  abut  up:  whereupon, 
Pericles  took  sixty  galleva,  and  steered  for  the 
Uediterranean,  wiu  a  deai^,  aa  ia  generally 
■nppoeed,  to  meet  the  Ph<snician  fleet  that  waa 
eoming  to  the  relief  of  Samoa,  and  to  engage 
with  it  at  a  great  diatance  from  the  ialand. 

Steaimbrottta,  indeed,  aaya,  he  intended  to 
Bail  for  Cyprua,  which  ia  very  improbable.  But 
whatever  hia  deaign  waa,  he  aeema  to  have 
committed  an  error.  For,  aa  aoon  aa  he  waa 
gone,  Meliaaua,  the  aon  of  Ithagenes,  a  man 
oiatiiiguiahed  aa  a  philoaopher,  and  at  that  time 
commander  of  the  Samiana,  deapiaing  either  the 
■maU  number  of  ahipa  that  waa  left,  or  ebe  the 
inexperience  of  their  officers,  persuaded  hia 
countrymen  to  attack  the  Atheniana.  Accord- 
faigly,  a  battle  waa  fought,  and  the  Samiana  ob- 
tained the  victory;  for  they  made  many  priaon- 
era,  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  cleared  the  seas,  and  imported  whatever 
warlike  stores  and  provisions  they,  wanted. 
Aristotle  writes,  that  Pericles  himself  had 
been  beaten  by  tiie  same  Meliasus,  in  a  former 
■ea-fight. 

Ilia  Samiana  returned  upon  the  Athenian 
prisoners  the  insult  they  had  received,  marked 
their  foreheada  with  the  fisure  of  an  owl,  aa 
the  Atheniana  had  branded  them  with  a  5a- 
mrnnoj  which  ia  a  kind  of  ahip  built  low  in  the 
foreput,  and  wide  and  hollow  in  the  aides. 
TUa  form  makes  it  light  and  expeditioua  in 
niling;  and  it  waa  called  Samrnnoy  from  ita 
being  invented  in  Samoa  by  Polycratea  the  ty- 

*  PimiUiBe*,  the  MB  of  Hyitaroct,  was  gorernor  of 
Sardii,  and  cspouied  th«  caan  of  the  HamiaM  of  cootm, 
beeasM  the  princi^  penoni  aaaoag  them  were  ia  flie 
P«nian  iDterc«L 


rant.    Ariatophanea  ia  aupposed  to  have  hinted 
at  these  marks,  when  he  says, 

Th«  Baauaiu  are  a  lettered  race. 
Aa  aoon  aa  Periclea  waa  informed  of  the  raie* 
fortune  that  had  befallen  hia  army,  he  imme- 
diately returned  with  suocoura/  gave  Meliaaua 
battle,  routed  the  enemv,  and  btocked  up  the 
town  by  building  a  wall  about  it;  chooaing  to 


owe  the  conquest  of  it  rather  to  time  and  ex- 
penae,  than  to  purchaae  it  with  the  blood  of 
hia  fellow-citizena.  But  when  he  found  the 
Atheniana  murmured  at  the  time  apent  in  the 
blockade,  and  that  it  waa  difficult  to  reatrain 
them  from  the  aaaanlt,  he  divided  the  army  into 
eight  parta,  and  ordered  them  to  draw  lota., 
That  diviaion  which  drew  a  white  bean,  were 
to  enjoy  themaelvea  in  eaae  and  pleaaure  while 
the  othera  fought.  Hence  it  ia  aaid,  that  those 
who  apend  the  day  m  feaating  and  merriment, 
call  that  a  leMte  day,  from  the  whiUe  bean. 

Ephorua  adda,  that  Pericles  in  this  siege 
made  use  of  battering  enginea,  the  invention 
of  which  he  much  admired,  it  being  then  a  new 
one;  and  that  he  had  •ArUmon  Uie  engineer 
along  with  him,  who,  on  account  of  hia  lame- 
neaa,  waa  carried  about  in  a  litter,  when  hia 
presence  waa  required  to  direct  the  machinea, 
and  thence  had  the  aumame  of  Periphorthu, 
But  Heraclidea  of  Pontua  confutea  thia  aaaer- 
tion,  by  aome  veraea  of  Anacreon,  in  which  men- 
tion la  made  of  Artemon  Periphoretua,  aeveral 
agea  before  the  Samian  war.  and  theae  trana- 
actiona  of  Periclea.  And  he  telle  ua.  thia 
Artemon  vraa  a  peraon  who  gave  himaelf  up  to 
luxury,  and  waa  withal  of  a  timid  and  efiemi- 
nate  apirit;  that  he  apent  moat  of  hia  time 
within  doorsp  and  had  a  ahield  of  braaa  held 
over  hia  head  by  a  couple  of  alavea,  leat  aome- 
thing  ahould  fall  upon  him.  Moreover,  that 
if  he  happened  to  be  neceaaarily  obliged  to  go 
abroad,  he  waa  carried  in  a  Utter,  which  hung 
ao  low  aa  ahnoat  to  touch  the  ground,  and 
therefore  waa  called  PeriphorttuB. 

After  nine  montha,  the  Samiana  aurrendered 
Periclea  lazed  their  walla,  aeized  their  ahipa, 
and  laid  a  heavy  fine  upon  them;  part  of  which 
they  paid  down  directly,  the  rest  they  promiaeo 
at  a  aet  time,  and  gave  hoatagea  for  the  pav 
ment.  Duria  the  Samian  makea  a  melancholy 
tale  of  it,  aornaing  Periclea  and  the  Atheniana 
of  great  cruelty,  of  which  no  mention  is  made 
by  Thucydidea,  Ephorua,  or  Ariatotle.  What 
he  relatea  concerning  the  Samian  officera  and 
aeamen,  aeema  quite  Ictitioua:  he  telle  ua,  that 
Pericles  caused  them  to  be  brought  into  the 
market-place  at  Miletus,  and  to  be  bound  to 
posts  there  for  ten  davs  together,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  ordered  them,  by  that  time  is  rJbe 
most  wretched  condition,  to  be  diapatdied  with 
clubs,  and  refused  their  bodies  the  honour  of 
burial.  Duria,  indeed,  in  hia  Hiatoriea,  often 
goes  bevond  the  limits  of  truth^  even  when  not 
misled  by  any  interest  or  passion;  and  there- 
fore is  more  likely  to  have  exaggerated  the 
sifferinga  of  hia  country,  to  make  the  Athe* 
niana  appear  in  an  odioua  light.f 

*  On  hitretanijhe  reeeiTed  a  reinlbreenieat  of  ibnr. 
■core  Axy^  as  Thneididcs  tcUs  as ;  or  ninety,  aeeord- 
\am  to  Dioaoms. 

t  Tet  Cieero  tells  ns,  this  Dans  was  a  earefnl  nis- 
torian,  Homo  in  hutoria  diligenM.  This  historian  lired 
1  IB  the  times  of  Ptolemj  Fhitadelphus. 
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Pericles,  at  h,\B  retcra  to  Athens,  after  the 
reduction  of  Samos,  celebrated  in  a  splendid 
manner  the  obsequies  of  his  countrymen  who 
fell  in  that  war,  and  pronounced  himself  the 
funeral  oration  usual  on  such  occasions.  This 
zained  him  great  applause;  and,  when  he  came 
dowm  iVom  the  rostrum,  the  women  paid  their 
renects  to  him,  and  presented  him  with  crowns 
fcia  chaplets,  like  a  champion  just  returned 
nctorious  from  the  lists.  Only  Elpinice  ad- 
dressed him  in  terms  quite  different:  ''Are 
(iiese  actions,  then,  Pericles,  worthy  of  crowns 
and  garlands,  which  have  deprived  us  of  many 
brave  citizens;  not  in  a  war  with  the  Phooni- 
cians  and  Modes,  such  as  my  brother  Cimon 
waffed,  but  in  destroying  a  city  united  to  us 
both  in  blood  and  friendship?^  Pericles  only 
■miled,  and  answered  sofUy  with  this  line  of 
Archilochus, 

Why  IsTuh  ointiMati  on  a  hcsd  (hat's  grey  f 

Ion  informs  us,  that  he  was  highly  elated 
with  this  conquest,  and  scrupled  not  to  say, 
"That  Agamemnon  spent  ten  ^ears  in  reducing 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  barbanans,  whereas  he 
had  taken  the  richest  and  most  powerful  city 
among  the  lonians  in  nine  months."  And  in- 
deed he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  achieve- 
ment; for  the  war  was  really  a  dangerous  one, 
and  the  event  ilncertiin;  since,  according  to 
Thttcydides,  such  was  the  power  of  the  Sa- 
miani^  that  the  Athenians  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  the  dominion  of  tJ^e  sea. 

Some  time  after  this,  when  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  was  ready  to  break  out,  Pencles 
persuaded  the  people  to  send  succours  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  who  were  at  war  with 
the  Corinthians;*  which  would  be  a  means  to 
fix  in  their  interest  an  island  whose  naval 
forces  were  considerable,  and  might  be  of 

{^reat  service  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  Pe- 
oponnesians,  which  they  ha!a  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  to  expect  would  be  soon.  The  suc- 
cours were  decreed  accordingly,  and  Pericles 
sent  Lacedsmonius  to  the  son  of  Cimon  with 
ten  ships  only,  as  if  he  designed  nothing  more 
than  to  disgrace  him.f  A  mutual  regard  and 
friendship  subsisted  between  Ciraon's  family 
and  the  Spartans;  and  he  now  furnished  his 
son  with  but  a  few  ships,  and  gave  him  the 
charge  of  this  affair  against  his  inclination,  in 
order  that,  if  nothing  great  or  striking  were  ef- 
fected, Lacedemonius  might  be  still  the  more 
suspected  of  favouring  the  Spartans.  Nay,  by 
all  imaginable  methods  he  endeavoured  to 
hinder  the  advancement  of  that  family,  repre- 
senting the  sens  of  Cimon,  as  by  their  very 
names,  not  genuine  Athenians,  but  strangers  and 
aliens,  one  of  them  being  called  Lacedsmonius, 
another  Thessalus,  and  a  third  Eleus.  They 
«eem  to  have  been  all  the  sons  of  an  Arcadian 
woman.  Pericles,  however,  finding  himself 
greatly  bUuned  about  these  ten  galleys,  an  aid 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
those  that  requested  it,  but  likely  enough  to 


afTord  hik  enemies  s  pretence  to  accuse  hinL 
sent  another  squadrca  to  Corcyra,*  which  did 
not  arrive  till  the  action  was  over. 

The  Corinthians,  offended  at  this  treatmeu^ 
complained  of  it  at  Lacedsmon;  and  the  Me* 
garensians  at  the  same  time  alleged,  that  the 
Athesians  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  to  any 
mart  or  port  of  theirs,  but  drove  ihem  oa^ 
thereby  infringing  the  common  privileges,  and 
breaking  the  oaUi  they  had  taken  before  ih«i 
general  assembly  of  Greece.  The  people  of 
iEgina,  too,  privately  acquainted  the  Lacodae* 
monians  with  many  encroachments  and  injuries 
done  them  by  the  Athenians,  whom  they  dunt 
not  accuse  openly.  And  at  this  veiy  juncture, 
Potidaea,  a  Corinthian  colony,  but  spbject  to 
the  Athenians,  being  besieged  in  conseqoence 
of  its  revolt,  hasten«l  on  the  war. 

However,  as  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Athens;  and  as  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lace 
daemonians,  endeavoured  to  give  a  healing 
turn  to  most  of  the  articles  in  question,  and  to 
pacify  the  allies,  prob^ly  no  other  point  would 
have  involved  the  Atnenians  in  war,  if  tbej 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  rescind  the  de- 
cree against  the  Megarensians,  and  to  be  re- 
concil«l  to  them.  Pericles,  therefore,  in  ev- 
erting all  his  interest  to  oppose  this  measure, 
in  retaining  his  enmity  to  the  Megarensiana, 
and' working  up  the  people  to  the  same  ran 
cour,  was  the  sole  author  of  the  war. 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  ambassadors  from 
Lacedemon  came  upon  this  occasion  U» 
Athens,t  Pericles  pretended  there  was  a  law 
which  forbad  the  taking  down  any  tablet  oo 
which  a  decree  of  the  people  was  written. 
''  Then,"  said  Polyarces,  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, ''  do  not  take  it  down,  but  turn  thv 
other  side  outward;  there  is  no  law  against 
that."  Notwithstanding  the  pleasantry  of  this 
answer,  Pericles  relented  not  m  the  least.  lie 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  some  private  pique 
against  the  Megarensians,  though  the  pretext 
he  availed  himself  of  in  public  was,  that  they 
had  applied  to  profane  uses  certain  parcels  of 

red  ground;  and  thereupon  he  procured  a 


*  Thii  war  was  commenced  abovt  the  littk  territory 
of  Epidamniu,  a  city  in  Macedonia,  founded  by  the 
Horcy  riant. 

t  There  seems  to  be  very  little  colour  for  thii  hard 
M«ertion.  Thucydide*  tayi,  that  the  Athenians  did 
not  intend  the  Corcyrians  any  real  assistance,  but  sent 
l}ji5  small  Kjuadron  to  look  on,  while  the  Corinthians 
txi-J  Corcyrians  weakened  and  wuted  eswh  other. 


But  this  fleet,  which  eonaasted  of  twenty  ships, 
prevented  a  second  e^gageiaeBt,  tat  which  they  wer* 
preparmg. 

t  The  Lacedcmoniaa  ambassadors  demanded,  in  th< 
first  Diace,  the  expulsicn  of  those  Athenians  who  were 
styleo  execrable,  on  account  of  the  old  business  of  Cy  • 
Ion  and  his  associates,  because  by  his  mother^  side, 
Pericles  was  allied  to  the  Ikmily  of  MmocIcs  ;  they 
next  insisted  that  the  sien  of  Fotidaa  shoud  be  raised ; 
thirdly,  that  the  inhabtUnta  of  JSgiaa  shotAd  he  left 
free ;  and  lastly,  that  the  decree  made  against  the  Me> 
garensians.  whereby  th^y  were  forbid  the  porU  and 
markets  of  Athens,  on  pam  of  death,  should  be  rCToked, 
and  the  Orecian  states  set  at  liberty,  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  Athens. 

Pericles  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  what- 
ever the  Laceoaemonians might  pretend,  the  true  eround 
of  their  resentment  was  the  prosperity  of  the  Atncniaa/ 
republic:  that|  nevertheless,  it  might  be  proposed. j 


Mwara,  if  the  Lacedamoniaas  would  allow  free  eg-res»l 
and  regress,  in  their  city,  to  the  Athenians  nod  Uie«  | 
allies ;  that  they  would  leaTe  all  those  states  .Vee,  wb^ 
were  free  at  the  making  of  the  last  peace  wiU  Sparta^ 
provided  the  Spartans  would  also  Icare  all  states  fre  ' 
who  were  under  their  dominion ;  and  tltat  future  di 
putes  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  In  case  the) 
offers  should  not  prevail,  he  adrised  them  to 
war.  • 
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cree  for  a  iicraid  to  be  tent  to  Megan  and 
CiacedcBmoa  to  lay  this  charge  againat  the  Me- 
garenaians.  This  decree  was  drawn  up  in  a 
candid  and  conciliating  manner.  But  Anthe- 
mocritus,  the  herald  sent  with  that  conunia- 
■lon,  losing  hia  life  by  the  way,  through  some 
treachery  (aa  was  supposed,)  of  the  Magaren- 
sians,  Charinus  procured  a  decree,  that  an  im- 
placable and  an  eternal  enmity  should  subsist 
between  the  Athenians  and  them^  that  if  anv 
Megarensian  should  set  foot  on  Attic  ground, 
he  should  be  put  to  dc-ithj  that  to  the  oath 
which  their  generals  used  to  take,  this  partio- 
nlar  should  be  added,  that  they  would  twice 
a-^ear  make  an  inroad  into  the  territories  of 
>Iegara3  and  that  Anthemocritus  should  be 
buried  at  the  Thriasian  gate,  now  called 
Dipylvs. 

The  Megarensians,  however,  deny  their  be* 
Ing  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Anthemocri- 
Itts,*  and  lay  the  war  entirely  at  the  door  of 
Aspasia  and  Pericles  ^  alleging  in  proof  those 
well-known  verses  from  the  JiehetmMi»  of 
Aristophanes: 

The  god  of  wine  had  with  his  Thymu  smote 
Some  youths,  who  in  their  msdnew  stole  firom  Megsrm 
The  prostitute  SinuHhiai  in  revenge 
Two  females,  liberal  of  their  smiles,  were  stolen 
From  our  JSspatia^i  train. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  discover  what  was 
the  real  origin -or  the  war:  but  at  the  same 
time  all  agree,  it  was  the  fault  of  Pericles  that 
the  decree  against  Mcgara  was  not  annulled. 
Some  say,  his  firmness  in  that  case  was  the  ef- 
fect of  bis  prudence  and  magnanimity,  as  he 
considered  that  demand  only  as  a  trial,  and 
thought  the  least  concession  would  be  under- 
stood as  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness;  but 
others  will  have  it,  that  his  treating  the  Lace- 
demonians with  so  little  ceremony,  was  owing 
to  his  obstinacy,  and  an  ambition  to  di^lay 
his  power. 

But  the  worst  cause  of  all,t  assigned  for  the 
war,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  is  confirmed 
by  most  historians,  is  as  follows:  Phidias  the 
statuary  had  undertaken  (as  we  have  said)  the 
statue  of  Minerva.  The  friendship  and  influ- 
ence he  had  with  Pericles  exposed  him  to  envy, 
and  procured  him  many  enemies,  who  willing 
to  make  an  experiment  upon  him,  what  judg- 
ment the  people  might  pass  on  Pericles  him- 
self^ persuadeid  Menon,  one  of  Phidias's  work- 
men, to  place  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the 
fbnum^  and  to  entreat  the  protection  of  the  re- 
public while  he  lodged  an  information  against 
rhidias.  The  people  granting  his  requent,  and 
Cl«e  aflair  coming  to  a  public  trial,  the  allegation 
of  tli^eil,  which  Menon  brought  against  him, 
«ras  shewn  to  be  groundless.  For  Phidias,  by 
Che  advice  of  Pericles,  had  managed  the  mat- 
ter from  the  first  with  so  much  art,  that  the 
gold  with  which  tho  statue  was  overlaid  could 
caailv  be  taken  off  and  weighed  3  and  Pericles 

•  Thacf  dides  takes  no  notice  of  this  herald ;  and  yet 
it  is  BO  certain  that  the  Mc-carensians  were  looked  upon 
ss  the  authors  of  the  murder,  that  they  were  punished 
lor  It  many  ages  aAer :  for  on  that  account  the  Empe- 
ror Adrian  denied  (hem  many  laTOurs  and  privileges 
which  be  granted  to  tlie  otlier  cities  of  Greece. 

f  Pericles,  when  he  saw  his  friends  prosecuted,  was 
mpprehenaiTe  of  a  prosecution  himselr,  and  therefore 
Mstened  on  a  rupture  willi  the  Pcloposnesians,  to  turn 
dks  attention  of  tlie  people  to  war. 


ordered  this  to  be  done  by  the  accusers.  But  the 
excellence  of  his  work,  and  the  envy  arisins 
thence,  was  the  thing  that  ruined  Phidias;  and 
it  was  particularly  insisted  upon,  that  in  lus 
representation  of  the  battle  with  the  Amaaons 
upon  Minerva's  shield,  he  had  introduced  hia 
own  effigies  as  a  bald  old  man  taking  up  a  great 
stone  with  both  hands,*  and  a  high-finished 
picture  of  Pericles  fighting  with  an  Amazon. 
The  last  was  contrived  with  so  much  art,  that 
the  band,  which,  in  lilling  up  the  spear,  partly 
covered  the  face,  seemed  to  be  intended  to  con- 
ceal tlie  likeness,  which  yet  was  very  striking 
on  both  sides.  Phidias,  Uierefore,  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  died  a  natural  death  ^ 
though  some  say,  poison  was  given  him  by  his 
enemies,  who  were  desirous  of  causing  Peri- 
cles to  be  suspected.  As  for  the  accuser  Menon, 
he  had  an  immunity  from  taxes  granted  him, 
at  the  motion  of  Glycon,  and  the  generals 
were  ordered  to  provide  for  his  security. 

About  this  time  Aspasia  was  prosecuted  for 
impiety,  by  Hermippus  a  comic  poet,  who  like* 
wise  accused  her  of  receiving  Into  her  house 
women  above  the  condition  of  slaves  for  tlie 
pleaaure  of  Pericles.  And  Diopithes  procured 
a  decree,  that  those  who  disputed  the  existence 
of  the  gods,  or  introduced  new  opinions  about 
celestiu  appearances,  should  be  tried  before 
an  assembly  of  the  people.  This  charge  was 
levelled  first  at  Anaxagoras,  and  through  him 
at  Pericles.  And  as  the  people  admitted  it, 
another  decree  was  proposed  by  Dracontides, 
that  Pericles  bhonld  give  an  account  of  the 
public  money  before  the  "PrytomA^^  and  that 
the  judges  should  take  the  ballots  from  the  aU 
tar4  and  try  the  cause  in  the  city.  But  Agno» 
caused  the  hist  article  to  be  dropped,  and  in- 
stead thereof,  it  was  voted  that  the  actio» 
should  be  laid  before  the  fifteen  hundred  judg 
es,  either  for  peeti/atum,  and  tdHxn^  qfhtib—^ 
or  simply  for  eorrv^t  praetiees, 

Aapasui  was  acquitted,  though  mock  against 
the  tenor  of  the  law,  by  means  of  Pericles^ ' 
who  (according  to  iEschines)  shed  many  tears 
in  his  application  for  mercy  for  her.  He  did 
not  expect  the  same  indulgence  for  Anaxago- 
ras.§  and  therefore  caused  him  to  quit  the  city, 
and  conducted  him  part  of  the  way.  And  as 
he  himself  was  become  obnoxious  to  tho  peo- 
ple upon  Phidias's  account,  and  was  afraid  of 

*  They  insisted  that  those  modem  Azures  impeached 
the  credit  of  tlie  ancient  history,  which  did  so  much 
honour  to  Athens,  and  their  founder  Theseus. 

f  Others  say  that  he  was  banished,  and  that  in  his 
exile,  he  made  the  fiunous  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Oljrmpia. 

\  In  soma  cxtrsordiasry  cases,  wiiere  the  judges 
were  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  exactness  and  solem 
nity,  ihey  were  to  take  bsQlols  or  billets  from  thealiar, 
and  to  inscribe  their  judgment  upon  them ;  or  rather 
to  take  the  black  and  the  white  bean.  IV hat  Plutarch 
means  by  trytng  t4s  omitc  «n  tt«  city,  is  not  easy  ta 
detennine,  nnlos  by  the  city  we  are  to  understand  tkt 
ML  tmembiu  of  the  people,  Bji  the  fiAeen  hundred 
judges  mentioaed  in  the  next  sentence,  is  probably 
meant  the  court  of  Heluea.  so  called  because  the  judges 
sat  in  the  opea  air  exposed  to  the  sun ;  for  this  court, 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  consisted  of  that  number. 

$  Anaxagoras  held  the  miity  of  God, — that  it  was 
one  all-wise  Intelligence  which  raised  the  beautiful 
structure  of  the  world  out  of  the  Chaos.  And  if  sucl 
was  the  opinion  of  the  master,  it  was  natural  for  th« 
people  to  conclude,  that  his  scholar  Pericles  was  againai 
the  Polytheism  of  the  times.  t 
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being  called  in  question  for  it,  he  orged  on 
the  war,  which  ai  yet  was  uncertain,  and  blew 
jp  that  flame  which,  till  then,  was  stifled  and 
suppressed.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  obvi- 
ate the  accusations  that  threatened  him,  and  to 
mitigate  the  rage  of  enrjj  because  such  was 
his  dignity  and  power,  that  in  all  important 
affairs,  and  in  every  great  danger,  the  republic 
could  place  its  confidence  in  hun  alone.  These 
are  sajd  to  be  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  persuade  the  people  not  to  grant  the  de- 
mands of  the  Lacedemonians;  but  what  was 
the  real  cause  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  LAccdemonians,  persuaded,  that  if 
they  could  remove  Pericles  out  of  the  way, 
they  should  be  better  able  to  manage  the  Athe- 
nians, required  them  to  banish  all  execrable 
persons  from  among  them:  and  Pericles  (as 
Thucydides  informs  us)  war  by  his  mother's 
side  related  to  those  that  were  pronounced 
execrable,  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.  The  suc- 
cess, however,  of  this  application  proved  the 
*everse  of  what  was  expected  by  those  that 
ordered  it.  Instead  of  rendering  Pericles  sus- 
pected, or  involving  him  in  trouble,  it  procured 
nim  the  more  confidence  and  respect  from  the 
people,  when  they  perceived  thai  their  enemies 
ix>th  hated  and  dreaded  him  above  all  others. 
Por  the  same  reason  he  forewarned  the  Athe- 
nians, that  if  Arch'damus,  when  he  entered 
Attica  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
ravaged  the  rest  of  the  country,  should  spare 
his  estate,  it  must  be  owing  either  to  the 
rights  of  hospitality  that  subsisted  between 
them,  or  to  a  design  to  furnish  his  enemies 
with  matter  of  slander;  and  therefore  from  that 
hour  he  gave  his  lands  and  houses  to  tiie  city 
of  Athens.  The  Lacedemonians  and  confed- 
erates accordingly  invaded  Attica  with  a  great 
army  under  the  conduct  of  Archidamus;  and 
laying  waste  all  before  them,  proceeded  as  far 
as  Achame,*  where  they  encamped,  expecting 
that  the  Athenians  would  not  La  able  to  en- 
dure them  so  near,  but  meet  them  in  the  field 
for  the  honour  and  safety  of  their  country. 
But  it  appeared  to  Pericles  too  hazardous  to 
give  battle  to  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
(for  such  was  the  number  of*  the  Peloponne- 
sians and  Boeotians  employed  in  the  nnt  ex- 
pedition,) and  by  that  step  to  risk  no  less  than 
the  preservation  of  the  city  itself.  As  to  those 
that  were  eager  for  an  engaffement,  and  uneasy 
at  his  slow  proceedings,  he  endeavoured  to 
bring  them  to  reason  by  observing,  ''That 
trees,  when  lopped,  will  soon  grow  again ;  but 
when  men  are  cut  off,  the  loss  is  not  easily  re- 
paired." 

In  the  mean  time  he  took  caro  to  hold  no 
assembly  of  the  people,  lest  he  should  be 
forced  to  act  against  his  own  opinion.  But  as 
a  good  pilot,  when  a  storm  arises  at  sea,  gives 
bis  directions,  gets  his  tackle  in  order,  and 
then  uses  his  art,  regardless  of  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  the  %ick  and  fearful  passengers; 
so  Pericles,  when  he  had  secured  the  gates, 
and  placed  the  guards  in  every  quarter  to  the 
best  advantage,  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
ffwn  understanding,  unmoved  bv  the  clamours 
and  complaints  &aX  resounded   in  his  cars. 

•  The  borough  of  Achamc,  vm  oi'  v  fineen  hundred 
from  the  citj. 


Thus  firm  ho  remained,  notwithstanding  tM 
importunity  of  his  friends,  and  the  tlireats  and 
accusations  of  his 'enemies;  notwrithstanding 
the  many  scoffs,  and  songs  sung,  to  vilify  his 
character  as  a  general,  and  to  represent  him 
as  one  who,  in  the  most  dastardly  manner,  be- 
trayed his  coontiY  to  the  enemy.  Cleon,*  too, 
attacked  him  with  great  acrimony,  making  uae 
of  the  general  resentment  against  Pericles,  as 
a  means  to  increase  his  own  popularity,  as 
Hermippus  testifies  in  these  verses:         / 

SleejM  (hen,  thov  king  of  Satyn,  tleepg  the  sp«Ar 
Whue  thundering  words  make  war.'  why  boaft  Ihy 


Yet  diudder  at  the  Muad  of  •harpcacd  swords, 
Spile  of  the  Aaming  Clean? 

Pericles,  however,  regarded  nothing  of  this 
kind,  but  calmly  and  silently  bora  all  this  dis- 
grace and  virulence.  And  though  he  fitted  out 
an  hundred  ships,  and  sent  them  against  Pelo- 
ponnesus, yet  he  did  not  sail  with  them,  but 
chose  to  stay  and  watch  over  the  city,  and 
keep  the  reins  of  goveniment  in  his  own  hands, 
untU  the  Peloponnesians  were  gone.  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  common  people,  who  were  very 
uneasy  on  account  of  the  war,  he  mode  a  dis- 
tribution of  money  and  lands;  for  having 
expelled  the  inhabitants  of  JEgina,  he  divided 
the  island  by  lot  among  the  Athenians.  Be- 
sides, the  sufferings  of  the  enemy  afforded 
them  some  consolation.  The  fleet  sent  against 
Peloponnesus  ravaged  a  laige  tract  of  country, 
and  sacked  the  small  towns  and  villages:  and 
Pericles  himself  made  a  descent  upon  the 
territories  of  Megara,t  which  he  laid  waste. 
Whence  it  appean,  that  though  the  Pelopon- 
nesians greatly  distressed  the  Athenians  by 
land,  yet,  as  they  were  equally  distressed  by 
eea,  they  could  not  have  drawn  out  the  war 
to  so  great  a  length,  but  must  soon  have  given 
it  up,  (as  Pericles  foretold  from  the  Ix^n 
ning,)  had  not  some  divine  power  prevented 
the  effect  of  human  counseu.  A  pestilence 
at  that  time  broke  out,t  which  destroyed  tiie 
flower  of  the  youth  and  the  strength  of 
Athens.  And  not  only  their  bodies,  but  their 
very  minds  were  affected:  for,  as  persons  de- 
lirious with  a  fever  set  themselves  against 
a  physician  or  a  father,  so  they  raved  against 
Pericles,  and  attempted  his  ruin;  being  per- 
suaded by  his  enemies,  that  the  sickness  was 
occasioned  by  the  multitude  of  out-dwellera 
flocking  into  the  city,  and  a  number  of  peo- 
ple atuffed  together,  in  tho  height  of  summer 
m  small  huts  and  close  cabins,  where  they 
were  foreed  to  live  a  laty,  inactive  life,  in- 
stead of  breathing  the  pure  and  open  air  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  They 
would  needs  have  it,  that  he  was  the  cause  or 


*  The  lame  Cleon  that  Anstophanei  latirised.  Hy 
hie  harsnguea  snd  political  intrigues,  he  got  himsrlf 
apnointedeencral. 

t  He  did  not  undertake  this  expedition  until  autumi^ 
when  the  Laecdcmonians  were  retired,  li  the  winter 
of  this  year  the  Athenians  solemnixrd  in  an  extraordi 
nary  manner  the  Ainerals  of  such  as  first  died  in  the 
war.  Pericles  pronounced  the  oration  on  that  occtistion, 
which  Thucydides  has  prescr^-ed. 

I  See  thii  plaeue  excellently  described  oy  Thucydi 
dcs,  who  had  it  himsetf.    Lib.  ii.  prop,  init 
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ill  thii,  who,  when  thi  war  begaii,  admitted 
within  the  walls  such  crowds  ^f  people  from 
the  coantnr,  and  yet  found  no  employment  for 
them,  but  let  them  continue  penned  up  like  cat- 
de  to  infect  and  destroy  each  other,  without 
aflTording  them  the  least  reliefer  relVeshment. 

Desirous  to  remedy  this  calamity,  and  withal 
m  some  degree  to  annoy  the  enemy,  he  manned 
a  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  on  which  he  embark- 
ed great  numbers  of  select  horse  and  foot,  and 
was  preparing  to  set  sail.  The  Athenians  con- 
ceiTod  good  hopes  of  success,  and  the  enemy 
no  less  dreadM  so  great  an  armament.  The 
whole  fleet  was  in  readiness,  and  Pericles  on 
board  his  own  galley,  when  there  happened  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  sudden  darkness  was 
ooked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  omen,  and 
threw  them  into  the  greatest  consternation. 
Pericles  observing  that  the  pilot  was  much  as- 
tonished and  perplexed,  took  his  cloak,  and 
having  coverea  his  eyes  with  it,  asked  him,  <<If 
be  found  any  thing  terrible  in  that,  or  consid- 
ered it  as  a  sad  presage.*  Upon  his  answer- 
aig  in  the  negative,  he  said,  ^  Where  is  the  dif- 
ferencQ,  then,  between  this  and  the  other,  ex- 
cept that  something  bigger  than  my  cloak 
causes  the  eclipse?"  But  this  is  a  (question  which 
is  discussed  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

In  this  expedition  Pericles  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  so  great  an  equipment.  He  laid 
siege  to  the  sacred  city  of  Eptdaurus,*  and 
at  first  with  some  rational  hopes  of  success  j 
out  the  distemper  which  prevailed  in  his  army 
broke  all  his  measures;  for  it  not  only  carried 
off  his  own  men,  but  all  that  had  intercourse 
with  them.  As  this  ill  success  set  the  Athe- 
'  aians  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  console 
them  under  their  losses,  and  to  animate  them 
to  new  attempts.  But  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  mitigate  their  resentment,  nor  could  they  be 
satisfied,  until  they  had  shewn  themselves  mas- 
ters, by  voting  that  he  should  be  deprived  of 
the  command,  and  pay  a  fine,  which  by  the 
lowest  account,  was  fifteen  talents;  some  make 
it  fifty.  The  person  that  carried  on  the  prose- 
cution against  him,  was  Cleon,  as  Idomeneus 
tells  us;  or,  according  to  Theophrastus,  Sim- 
mias;  or  Lacratides,  if  we  believe  Heraclides 
of  Pontus. 

The  public  ferment,  indeed,  soon  subsided; 
the  people  quitting  their  resentment  with  that 
blow,  as  a  bee  leaves  its  sting  in  the  wound  : 
but  his  private  affairs  were  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, for  he  had  lost  a  number  of  his  relations 
in  the  plague,  and  a  miannderstandmg  had  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  in  his  family.  Xanthip- 
pus,  the  eldest  of  his  legitimate  sons,  was  natu- 
rally profuse,  and  besides  had  married  a  young 
and  expensive  wife,  daughter  to  Isander,  and 
grand-daughter  to  Epylicus.  He  knew  not 
how  to  brook  his  father's  frugality,  who  sup- 
olied  him  but  sparingly,  and  with  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  tnerefore  sent  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and  took  up  money  in  the  name  of  Pericles. 
Wnen  the  man  came  to  demand  his  money, 
Pericles  not  only  refused  to  pay  him,  but  even 
orosecuted  him  for  the  demand.  Xanthippus 
was  so  highly  enraged  at  this,  that  he  began 

*  Thia  Epidaurui  w«s  in  Argeia.  Itwsf  eonsecraled 
cc»  Eaeulapius :  and  Plutarch  calb  it  ioeredj  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  town  of  the  same  name  in  La- 
-niiia. 


openly  to  abuse  his  father.  First,  he  cxpoMt 
and  ridiculed  the  company  he  kept  in  his  houae^ 
and  the  conversations  he  held  with  the  phil» 
sophers.  Ho  said,  that  Epitimius  the  Pharsa- 
lian  having  undesignedly  killed  a  horse  with  a 
javehn  which  he  threw  at  the  public  games, 
his  father  spent  a  whole  day  in  disputing  with 
Protogorus,  which  might  be  properly  deemed 
the  cause  oif  his  death,  the  javelin,  or  the  man 
that  threw  it,  or  the  president  of  the  games. 
.Stesimbrotus  adds,  that  it  was  Xanthippus 
who  spread  the  vile  report  concerning  hie  own 
wife  and  Pericles,  ana  that  the  youi^  man  re- 
tained thb  implacable  hatred  against  his  father 
to  his  latest  breath.  He  was  carried  ofi*  by 
the  plague.  Pericles  lost  his  sister  too  at 
that  time,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  re- 
lations and  friends  who  were  most  capable  of 
assisting  him  in  the  business  of  the  state.  Not- 
withstanding the^  misfortunes,  he  lost  not  his 
dignity  of  sentiment  and  greatness  of  soul. 
He  neither  wept,  nor  performed  any  funeral 
rites,  nor  was  he  seen  at  the  grave  of  any  of 
his  nearest  relations,  until  the  death  of  Para 
lus,  his  hist  surviving  legitimate  son.  This  at 
last  subdued  him.  Ho  attempted,  indeed,  then, 
to  keep  up  his  usual  calm  benaviour  and  seren* 
ity  of  mind;  but,  in  putting  the  garhuid  upon 
the  head  of  the  deceased,  his  firmness  forsook 
him;  he  could  not  bear  the  sad  spectacle;  ho 
broke  out  into  loud  lamentations,  and  shed  a 
torrent  of  tears;  a  passion  which  he  had  never 
before  given  way  to. 

Athens  made  a  trial,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
of  the  rest  of  her  generals  and  orators,  ano 
finding  none  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority 
for  so  important  a  charge,  she  once  more  turn- 
ed her  eyes  on  Pericles,  and  invited  him  to 
take  upon  him  the  direction  of  affairs  both  mil 
itary  and  civil.  He  had  for  some  time  shut 
himself  up  at  home  to  indulge  his  sorrow,  when 
Alcibiades,  and  his  other  friends  persuaded 
him  to  make  his  appearance.  The  people 
making  an  apology  for  their  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  him,  he  re-assumed  the  reins  of  gov 
emment,  and  being  appointed  general,  his  first 
step  was  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  con- 
cerning bastards,  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  Uie  author;  for  he  was  afraid  that  hih 
name  and  iamihr  would  be  extinct  for  wont  of 
a  successor.  The  history  of  that  law  is  as  fol- 
lows: Many  years  before,  Pericles,  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  having  several  legiti 
mate  sons  (as  we  have  already  related,)  caused 
a  law  to  be  made,  that  none  idiould  be  account- 
ed citixens  of  Athens,  but  those  whose  parents 
were  both  Athenians.*  Afler  this,  the  king  of 
Egypt  made  the  Athenians  a  present  of  forty 
thousand  medimni  of  wheat,  and  as  this  was 
to  be  divided  among  the  citixens,  manx  persons 
were  proceeded  against  as  ill^itimate  upon 
that  law,  whose  birth  liad  never  before  been 
called  in  question,  and  mainr  were  disgraced 
upon  fhlse  accusations.  Near  five  thousand  were 
cast,  and  sold  for  slaves  ;t  ^u^d  fourteen  thou- 

•  According  to  Plutarch's  account,  at  the  bcgiuniug 
of  the  life  of  Themistoelcsj  this  law  vras  made  before 
the  time  of  Pericles.  Pericles  however,  might  put  it 
more  strictly  in  execution  than  it  had  been  before, 
from  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Cimon,  whose  chtldrci 
were  only  of  tlie  half  blood. 

t  The  illrgiiimacy  did  not  red  wee  men  to  £  f\au 
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cmg  called  in   question  for  it,  h< 
le  war,  which  as  yet  was  uncerlaii 
p  that  flame  which,  till  then,  was 
uppressed.    By  this  means  he  hop 
te  the  accusations  that  threatened  I 
[litigate  the  rage  of  envy,  because 
lis  dignity  and  power,  that  in  all 
iffairs,  and  in  every  great  danger,  th 
tould  place  its  confidence  in  him  aloj 
Lre  said  to  be  the  reasons  which  iiic 

0  persuade  the  people  not  to  grau 
nanils  of  the  Lacedemonians;  but  ] 
he  real  cause  is  quite  uncertain. 

The    Laccdaimonians,   persuaded 
hey  could  remove  Pericles   out  of 
hey  should  be  better  able  to  manage  i 
lians,  required  them  to  banish  kU   t 
persons  from  among  them:  and  Pet 
rhucydides  informs  us)   was  by  his  ., 
side  related   to  those  that  were  pnj 
ixccrahU,  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.     i 
cess,  however,  of  this  application  pr< 
►averse  of  what  was  expected  by  tli 
ordered  it.  Instead  of  rendering  Peri 
pectcd,  or  involving  him  in  trouble,  it  j 
liim  the  more  conlidence  and  respect  i 
people,  when  they  perceived  that  their 
both  hated  and  dreaded  him  above  all 
for  the  same  reason  he  forewarned  th 
fiians,  that  if  Archidamus,  when  he 
Attica  at  the  head  of  the  Pcloponnesir 
ravaged  the  rest  of  the  country,  slioul 
his  estate,  it   must    be   owing   either 
rights  of  hospitality  that   subsisted   t 
them,  or  to  a  design  to  furnish   his  ( 
with  matter  of  slander;  and  therefore  fr 
hour  he  gave  his  lands  and  houses  to  t 
of  Athens.     The  Lacedaemonians  and 
erates  accordingly  invaded  Attica  with 
army  under  the  conduct  of  Archidann 
laying  waste  all  before  them,  proceedec 
as  Acharna;,*  where  they  encamped,  ex 
that  the  Athenians  would  not   '«e  abU 
dure  them  so  near,  but  meet  them  in  tl 
for  the   honour  and  safety   of  their  c 
But  it  appeared  to  Pericles  too  hazar 
give  battle  to  an  army  of  sixty  thousai 
(for  such  was  the  number  of  the  Peh 
eians  and  Boeotians  employed  in  the 
pedition,)  and  by  that  step  to  risk  no  h 
the  preservation  of  the  city  itself.    As 
that  were  eager  for  an  engagement,  ant 
at   his   slow  proceedings,  he  cndeav( 
bring   them  to   reason    by  observing, 
trees,  when  lopped,  will  soon  grow  a^ 
Hrhen  men  are  cut  off,  the  loss  is  not  ( 
paired." 

In  the  mean  time  he  took  care  to 
issembly  of  the  people,  lest  ho  sh 
breed  to  act  against  his  own  opinion. 

1  good  pilot,  when  a  storm  arises  at  ^ 
)i8  directions,  gets  his  tackle  in  or 
hen  uses  his  art,  regardless  of  the 
^r.treatics  of  the  %ick  and  fearful  pa 
o  Pericles,  when  he  had  secured  t 
md  placed  the  guards  in  every  quar 
►est  advantntro,  fullowed  tlifi  dsr'n- 
ivvn  uiKlerst;iii(iiii[f J  uninovtt]  )>^ 
jid  cnjiiplaints   that  resop^ 

•The  bo 
from 
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FABIUS  MAXIMUS. 


Jin  memorable  aetumi  of  Pericles, 

I  lave  been  able  to  collect  tbemj 

we  proceed  to  the  life  of  Fabiae 

tFabius  was  the  son  of  Herculee,  by 

^ymphs,  according  to  some  authort; 

}  say,  by  a  woman  of  the  country, 

er  Tyber.    From  him  came  the 

I  Fabii,  one  of  the  most  numerous 

^8  in  Rome.*    Yet  some  authors 

t  founders  of  this  family  were 

1  account  of  their  catching  wild 

1  of  pits';  Toy  a  pU  is  still  in 

fotieo,  and  the  wordybdere  signi- 

it^  time,  two  letters  being 

ad  the  name  of  FabU,    This 

many  eminent  men,  the  most 

r  whom  was  Rulltia^  by  the  Ro- 

i  Mffjcimui,  or  the  Greaty  and 

Tabius  Maximus  of  whom  we  are 

!  fourth  in  descent. 

the  surname  of  Femeconif, 

,  on  his  upper  lip.    He  was 

OtfieuiiOj^  from  the  mildness 

^is  behaviour  when  a  boy.    Nay, 

emeanour,  and  bis  silence,  his 

ging  in  the  diversions  of  the 

8lo%vness  and  difficulty  with 

fvhat  was  taught  him,  together 

^ive  manner  in  which  he  com- 

proposals  of  his  comrades, 

der  the  suspicion  of  stupidity 

1  with  those  that  did  not  thor- 

Yet  a  few  there  were  who 

I  oomposedness  was  owing  to 

parts,  and  who  discerned 

lity  and  lion-like  courage  in 

i  short  time,  when  application 

I  him  out,  it  was  obvious  even 

I  his  seeming  inactivity  was  a 

I  he  had  of  his  passions,  that 

Nras  pnidence>  and  that  what 

,  hr  that  ftmily  sloae  under- 
l  the  Yeientisa,  and  aent  out  three 
ODs  of  their  own  name,  who  were 
Edition.  It  was  likcwiBe  one  of  the 
r  the  Fabii  had  borne  the  higbeat 
and  two  of  then  had  been  fsren 

I  of  the  matter  it  much  more  proba- 
tre  called  FaUi  a  Fakiij  from  their 
a ;  aj  several  other  familiea  of  note 
were  dcnominnted  from  other 
dry.  Indeed  their  first  heroea  tilled 
letr  own  handa. 

[lallua  iw  Ore  timca  eonaul,  i 
ortant  rietoriea  over  the  Samnitca, 
I  nations.  It  was  not,  howerer,  from 
'  that  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
}  hia  bcha^iottr  in  the  eenaorshtp; 
icduced  the  populace  of  Rome  into 
ore  were  diapcraed  among  all  Uie 
md  by  that  meana  had*Tcry£reat 
Ibliea.  Theae  were  called  lYihrn 
},  ix.  cap.  46. 


had  passed  for  heaviness  and  insensibility,  was 
really  an  immoveable  firmness  of  soul.  He 
saw  what  an  important  concern  the  adminis- 
tration was,  and  in  what  wars  the  republic  was 
frequently  engaged,  and,  therefore,  by  ezer- 
cise  prepared  nis  body,  considering  its  strength 
as  a  natural  armour;  at  the  same  time,  he  im 
proved  his  powers  of  persuasion,  as  the  engines 
by  which  the  people  are  to  be  moved,  adapting 
them  to  the  manner  of  his  life.  For  in  his 
eloquence  there  was  nothing  of  affectation* 
no  empty,  plausible  elegance,  bnt  it  was  full 
of  that  good  sense  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
and  had  a  sententious  force  and  depth,  said  to 
have  resembled  that  of  Thucydides.  There  is 
an  oration  of  his  still  extant,  which  he  de- 
livered  before  the  people,  on  occasion  of  his 
son's  funeral,  who  died  afVer  he  had  been 
consul. 

Fabius  Maximus  was  five  times  consul, 
and  in  his  first  consnlshi|.  was  honoured  with 
a  triumph  for  the  victory  he  gained  over  the 
Liguriansj  who,  being  defeated  by  him  in  a 
set  battle,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of 
men,  were  driven  behind  the  Alps,- and  kept 
from  such  inroads  and  ravages  as  they  had  used 
to  make  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Some  years  after,  Hannibal,  having  invaded 
Italyt  and  gained  the  battle  of  Trebia,  ad- 
vanced through  Tuscany,  laying  waste  the 
country,  and  striking  Rome  itself  with  terroi 
and  astonishment.  This  desolation  was  an- 
nounced by  signs  and  prodigies,  some  familiar 
to  the  Romans,  as  that  of  thunder,  for  instance, 
and  others  quite  strange  and  unaccountable. 
For  it  was  said,  that  certain  shields  sweated 
blood,  that  bloody  com  was  cut  at  Antium, 
that  red-hot  stones  fell  from  the  air,  that  the 
Falerians  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  many 
billets  fall4  upon  one  of  which  these  words 

*  Fabina  waa  eonaul  the  firat  time  in  the  year  of 
Rome  9B1 ;  and  the  fifUi  time  in  the  tenth  year  of  th« 
aecond  Punic  war,  in  the  year  of  -Rome  545. 

t  Here  Plutarch  leaveaavoid  of  fifteen  yeara.  It  wai 
not,  indeed,  a  remarkable  period  of  the  life  of  Fabios. 
Hannibal  entered  Italy  in  the  year  of  Rome  535.  He 
defeated  Seipio  in  the  battle  ofTicinua,  before  he  beat 
bempronius  in  that  of  Trebia. 

I  Flutardi  muunderstood  Livy,  and  of  the  two  pro- 
digies which  he  mentiooa,  made  but  one.  Lirjr  aava, 
'*  At  Faleriun  the  iky  waa  acen  to  open,  and  in  the 
void  apace  a  great  li^x  appeared.  The  lota  at  Pras- 
neals  ahrunk  of  their  own  accord,  and  one  of  them 
dropped  down,  whereon  waa  written,  **  Mmtbramiisk' 
§tkkis  tward,"  Liv.  lib.  nii.— Theae  lota  were  bit* 
of  oak,  handaomely  wrought,  with  some  ancient  char- 
acters iaaeribed  upon  tliem.  When  any  came  to  con 
suit  them,  the  eofier  in  which  they  were  kept  waa 
opened,  and  a  child  having  firat  ahaken  them  together, 
drew  out  one  from  the  real,  which  contained  Uie  an 
awer  to  the  ouerbt't  demand.  Aa  to  the  Iota  beinr 
ahrunk,  which  Livy  mentiona,  and  which  waa  consid- 
ered ae  a  bad  omen,  no  doubt  the  prieata  had  two  seta, 
a  amalier  and  a  greater,  which  they  played  upon  the 
people'a  auperttition  aa  they  pleased.  Cirero  says, 
they  were  very  little  regarded  m  hia  time.  Cie.  i* 
Dipinat.  Ub.  u. 
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being  called  in  question  for  it,  he  nrged  on 
tlie  war,  which  as  yet  was  uncertain,  and  blew 
jp  that  flame  which,  till  then,  was  ttifled  and 
■appresaed.  By  thia  means  he  hoped  to  obvi* 
ate  the  accusations  that  threatened  him,  and  to 
mitigate  the  rage  of  envv,  becanae  such  was 
his  dignity  and  power,  that  in  all  important 
affairs,  and  in  every  great  danger,  the  republic 
could  place  its  confidence  in  him  alone.  These 
are  said  to  be  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  persuade  the  people  not  to  grant  the  de- 
mands of  the  Lacedemonians;  but  what  was 
the  real  cause  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  LAcodtemonians,  persuaded,  that  if 
they  could  remove  Pericles  out  of  the  way, 
they  should  be  better  able  to  manage  the  Athe- 
nians, required  them  to  banish  all  execrable 
persons  from  among  them:  and  Pericles  (as 
Thucydides  informs  us)  was*  by  his  mother's 
side  related  to  those  that  were  pronounced 
txeerabUy  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.  The  suc- 
cess, however,  of  this  application  proved  the 
"everse  of  what  was  expected  by  those  that 
ordered  it.  Instead  of  rendering  Pericles  sus- 
pected, or  involving  him  in  trouble,  it  procured 
him  the  more  confidence  and  respect  from  tlie 
people,  when  they  perceived  that  their  enemies 
both  hated  and  dreaded  him  above  all  others. 
Por  the  same  reason  he  forewarned  the  Athe- 
oians,  that  if  Archpdamus,  when  he  entered 
Attica  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
ravaged  the  rest  of  the  country,  should  spare 
his  estate,  it  must  be  owing  either  to  the 
rights  of  hospitality  that  subsisted  between 
them,  or  to  a  design  to  furnish  his  enemies 
with  matter  of  slander;  and  therefore  from  that 
hour  he  gave  his  lands  and  houses  to  the  city 
of  Athens.  The  Lacedemonians  and  confed- 
erates accordingly  invaded  Attica  with  a  great 
army  under  the  conduct  of  Archidamus;  and 
laying  waste  all  before  them,  proceeded  as  far 
as  Achams,*  where  they  encamped,  expecting 
that  the  Athenians  would  not  Ld  able  to  en- 
dure them  so  near,  but  meet  them  in  tho  field 
for  the  honour  and  safety  of  their  country. 
But  it  appeared  to  Pericles  too  hazardous  to 
give  battle  to  an  army  of  sixtv  thousand  men 
(for  such  was  the  number  of^  the  Peloponne- 
sians and  Boeotians  employed  in  the  first  ex- 
pedition,) and  by  that  step  to  risk  no  less  than 
ihe  preservation  of  the  city  itself.  As  to  those 
that  were  eager  for  an  engagement,  and  uneasy 
at  his  slow  proceedings,  be  endeavoured  to 
bring  them  to  reason  by  observing,  "That 
trees,  when  lopped,  will  soon  grow  again;  but 
when  men  are  cut  ofi",  the  loss  is  not  easily  re- 
paired." 

In  the  mean  time  he  took  care  to  hold  no 
assembly  of  the  people,  lest  he  should  be 
forced  to  act  against  his  own  opinion.  But  as 
a  good  pilot,  when  a  storm  arises  at  sco,  gives 
bis  directions,  geU  his  tackle  in  order,  and 
then  uses  his  art,  regardless  of  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  the  %ick  and  fearful  passengers; 
M>  Pericles,  when  he  had  secured  the  gates, 
and  placed  tho  guards  in  every  quarter  to  the 
best  advantage,  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
«fwn  understanding,  unmoved  by  the  clamours 
and  cnyaplaints  that  resounded   in  his  cars. 

*  The  borough  of  Acharnc.  vm  oi'  v  fifteen  hundred 
from  the  cilj. 


Thus  firm  he  remained,  notwithstanding  tM 
importunity  of  his  friends,  and  the  tlireats  and 
accusations  of  his  enemies;  notwithstanding 
the  many  scoffs,  and  songs  sung,  to  vilify  his 
character  as  a  general,  and  to  represent  him 
as  one  who,  in  the  most  dastardly  manner,  be- 
trayed his  coontry  to  the  enemy.  Cleon,*  too, 
attacked  him  with  great  acrimony,  making  use 
of  the  general  resentment  against  PericlMy  as 
a  means  to  increase  his  own  popularity^  as 
Hermippus  testifies  in  these  verses:         / 

Sleem  (hen,  thon  king  of  Satyrtyileepg  tho  sp«tf. 
Whu»  thundering  word*  make  war.'  why  Doari  thy 


Yet  diudder  at  the  loaid  of  •harpeaed  swords. 
Spite  of  the  ibmiog  Cleon? 

Pericles,  however,  regarded  nothins  of  this 
kind,  but  calmly  and  sUently  bore  all  this  dis- 
grace and  virulence.  And  tnough  he  fitted  out 
an  hundred  ships,  and  sent  them  against  Pelo- 
ponnesus, yet  ne  did  not  sail  with  them,  but 
chose  to  stay  and  watch  over  the  city,  and 
keep  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands, 
until  the  Peloponnesians  were  gone.  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  common  people,  who  were  very 
uneasy  on  account  of  the  war,  he  made  a  dis- 
tribution of  money  and  lands;  for  having 
expelled  the  inhabitants  of  jEgina,  he  divided 
the  island  by  lot  among  the  Athenians.  Be- 
sides, the  suflerin^  of  the  enemy  afforded 
them  some  consolation.  The  fleet  sent  against 
Peloponnesus  ravaged  a  lai^  tract  of  country, 
and  sacked  the  small  towns  and  villages:  and 
Pericles  himself  made  a  descent  upon  the 
territories  of  Megara,t  which  he  laid  waste. 
Whence  it  appeara,  that  though  the  Pelopon- 
nesians greatly  distressed  the  Athenians  by 
land,  yet,  as  they  were  equally  distressed  by 
oea,  they  could  not  have  drawn  out  the  war 
to  so  great  a  length,  but  must  soon  have  given 
it  up,  (as  Pericles  foretold  from  the  l^n 
ning,)  had  not  some  divine  power  prevented 
the  eOcct  of  human  counseu.  A  pestilence 
at  that  time  broke  out,|  which  destroyed  the 
flower  of  the  youth  and  the  strength  of 
Athens.  And  not  only  their  bodies,  but  their 
very  minds  were  affected:  for,  as  persons  de- 
lirious with  a  fever  set  themselves  against 
a  physician  or  a  father,  so  they  raved  against 
Pericles,  and  attempted  his  ruin;  being  per- 
suaded by  his  enemies,  that  the  sickness  was 
occasioned  by  the  multitude  of  out-dwellen 
flocking  into  the  city,  and  a  number  of  peo- 
ple stuffed  together,  in  tho  height  of  summer 
in  small  huts  and  close  cabins,  whece  they 
were  forced  to  live  a  lazy,  inactive  life,  in- 
stead of  breathing  the  pure  and  open  air  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  They 
would  neeOB  have  it,  that  ho  was  the  cause  or 


*  The  fame  Ckon  that  Ariitophanes  laUriied.  Bv 
hlB  haranpuea  and  political  intrigues,  he  got  himself 
appointedeencral. 

1  He  did  not  undertake  this  expedition  until  autumiH 
when  the  Lacedemonians  were  retired.  Li  the  wintet 
of  this  year  the  Athenians  solemnised  in  an  extraordi 
narj*  manner  the  funerals  of  such  as  first  died  in  the 
war.  Pericles  pronounced  the  oration  on  that  oceutiooi 
which  Thucydides  has  preserred. 

I  See  Ihisplaeue  excellently  described  oy  Thucydi 
des,  who  had  it  himself.    Lih.  ii.  prop.  iniL 
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ill  thiij  who,  when  thft  war  began,  admitted 
within  the  walls  rach  crowda  3f  people  from 
the  countiT,  and  yet  foond  no  employment  for 
them,  but  let  them  continue  penned  up  like  cat- 
de  to  infect  and  destroy  each  other,  without 
afTording  them  the  least  relief  or  refreshment. 

Desirous  to  remedy  this  calamity,  and  withal 
in  some  degree  to  anooy  the  enemy,  he  manned 
a  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  on  which  he  embark- 
ed great  numbers  of  select  horse  and  foot,  and 
was  preparing  to  set  soil.  The  Athenians  con- 
ceived  good  hopes  of  success,  and  the  enemy 
no  less  dreaded  so  great  an  armament.  The 
whole  fleet  was  in  readiness,  and  Pericles  on 
boaid  his  own  galley,  when  there  happened  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  sudden  darkness  was 
ooked  upon  as  an  unfaTourable  omen,  and 
threw  them  into  the  greatest  consternation. 
Pericles  obsenring  that  the  pilot  was  much  as- 
tonished and  perplexed,  took  his  cloak,  and 
having  coverea  his  eyes  with  it,  asked  him,  '<If 
he  found  any  thing  terrible  in  that,  or  consid- 
ered it  as  a  sad  presage.*  Upon  his  answer- 
;ng  in  the  negative,  he  said^  <<  Where  is  the  dif- 
ference, then,  between  this  and  the  other,  ex- 
cept that  something  bigger  than  my  cloak 
causes  the  eclipse.'"  But  this  is  a  cfuestion  which 
is  discussed  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

In  this  expedition  Pericles  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  so  great  an  equipment.  He  laid 
siege  to  the  sacred  city  of  Epidaurus,*  and 
at  first  with  some  rational  hopes  of  success; 
out  the  distemper  which  prevailed  in  his  army 
broke  all  his  measures  3  for  it  not  only  carried 
off  his  own  men,  but  all  that  had  intercourse 
with  them.  As  this  ill  success  set  the  Athe- 
aians  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  console 
them  under  their  losses,  and  to  animate  them 
to  new  attempts.  But  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  mitigate  their  resentment,  nor  could  they  be 
satisfied,  until  they  had  shewn  themselves  mas- 
ters, by  voting  that  he  should  be 'deprived  of 
(he  command,  and  pay  a  fine,  whi<m  by  the 
lowest  account,  was  fifteen  talents;  some  make 
it  fifty.  The  person  that  carried  on  the  prose- 
cution against  him,  was  Cleon,  as  Idomeneus 
tells  us;  or,  according  to  Theophrastus,  Sim- 
mias;  or  Lacratides,  if  we  believe  Heraclides 
of  Pontus. 

The  public  ferment,  indeed,  soon  subsided; 
the  people  quitting  their  resentment  with  that 
blow,  OS  a  bee  leaves  its  sting  in  the  wound  : 
but  his  private  -affairs  were  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, for  he  had  lost  a  number  of  hisreUtions 
in  the  phigue,  and  a  misunderstanding  had  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  in  his  family.  Xantnip- 
ptts,  the  eldest  of  his  legitimate  sons,  was  natu- 
rally profuse,  and  besides  hod  married  ayonnff 
and  expensive  wife,  daughter  to  Isander,  and 
grand-claughter  to  EpyUcus.  He  knew  not 
how  to  brook  his  father's  fhigality,  who  sup- 
olied  him  but  sparingly,  and  with  a  little  at  a 
lime,  and  tnerefore  sent  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and  took  up  money  in  the  name  of  Pericles. 
Wnen  the  man  came  to  demand  his  money, 
Pericles  not  only  refbsed  to  pay  him,  but  even 
orosecutcd  him  for  the  demand.  Xanthippus 
was  so  highly  enraged  at  this,  that  he  began 

*  Thif  EpidauruB  was  in  Argeia.  Itwai  conMcraied 
U)  EaeubpiuB :  snd  Plutarch  calk  it  tocreif,  to  distin- 
piUh  it  from  another  toirn  of  the  lame  name  in  La- 


openly  to  abuse  his  fadier.  First,  he  cxpoeet 
and  ridiculed  the  company  he  kept  in  his  houae^ 
and  the  conversations  he  held  with  the  phila 
sophers.  He  said,  that  Epitimius  the  Pharsa- 
lian  haying  undesignedly  killed  a  horse  with  a 

i'svehn  which  he  threw  at  the  public  games, 
is  father  spent  a  whole  day  in  oisputing  with 
Protogorus,  which  might  be  properly  deemed 
the  cause  of  his  death,  the  iaveUn,  or  the  man 
that  threw  it,  or  the  president  of  the  gomes. 
Atesimbrotus  adds,  that  it  wzm  Xanthippus 
who  spread  the  vile  report  concerning  hie  own 
wife  and  Pericles,  and  that  the  youi^  man  re- 
tained this  implacable  hatred  against  his  father 
to  his  latest  breath.  He  was  carried  off  by 
the  plague.  Pericles  lost  his  sister  too  at 
that  time,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  re- 
lations and  firiends  who  were  most  capable  of 
assisting  him  in  the  business  of  the  state.  Not- 
withstanding the^  misfortunes,  he  lost  not  his 
dignity  of  sentiment  and  greatness  of  soul. 
He  neither  wept,  nor  performed  any  funeral 
rites,  nor  was  he  seen  at  the  grave  of  any  of 
his  nearest  relations,  until  the  death  of  Para 
lus,  his  hist  surviving  legitimate  son.  This  at 
last  subdued  hun.  Ho  attempted,  indeed,  then, 
to  keep  up  his  usual  calm  benavtour  and  seren- 
ity of  mind;  but,  in  putting  the  garhmd  upon 
the  bead  of  the  deceased,  his  firmness  forsook 
him;  he  could  not  bear  the  sad  spectacle;  he 
broke  out  into  loud  lamenUtions,  end  shed  a 
torrent  of  tears;  a  passion  which  he  had  never 
before  given  way  to. 

Athens  made  a  trial,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
of  the  rest  of  her  generals  and  orators,  ana 
finding  none  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority 
for  so  important  a  charge,  she  once  more  turn- 
ed her  eyes  on  Pericles,  and  invited  liim  to 
take  upon  him  the  direction  of  affairs  both  mil 
iury  and  civil.  He  had  for  some  time  shut 
himself  up  at  home  to  indulge  his  sorrow,  when 
Alcibiad^  and  his  other  friends  persuaded 
him  to  moke  his  appearance.  The  people 
making  an  apology  for  their  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  him,  he  re-assumed  the  reins  of  gov 
erament,  and  being  appointed  general,  his  first 
step  was  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  con- 
cerning bastards,  of  which  he  himself  hod 
been  the  author;  for  he  was  afraid  that  hifc 
name  and  famiW  would  be  extinct  for  want  of 
a  successor.  The  history  of  that  law  is  as  fol- 
lows: Many  years  before,  Pericles,  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  having  several  legiti 
mate  sons  (as  we  have  already  related,)  caused 
a  law  to  be  made,  that  none  should  be  account- 
ed citizens  of  Athens,  but  those  whose  parents 
were  both  Athenians.*  Afler  this,  the  king  of 
EgQfpt  made  the  Athenians  a  present  of  forty 
thousand  medimni  of  wheat,  and  as  this  was 
to  be  divided  among  the  citixens,  man]^  persons 
were  proceeded  against  as  illegitimate  upon 
that  law,  whose  birth  had  never  before  been 
called  in  question,  and  mainr  were  disgraced 
upon  fhlse  accusations.  Near  five  thousand  were 
cost,  and  sold  for  slaves  ft  and  fourteen  thou- 

•  Accordins  to  Plutarch's  account,  at  the  begiucitig 
of  the  life  of  Thcmistoclcs^  this  lavv  ^ras  made  before 
the  lime  of  Pericles,  Pericles  however,  might  put  it 
more  strictly  in  execution  than  it  had  been  before, 
from  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Cimon,  whose  chlldrca 
were  only  of  tJie  half  blood. 

t  The  illegitimacy  did  not  redvce  men  to  i  Ftatc 
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nnd  nod  forty  appeared  to  bo  entitled  to  the 
priviiege  of  cititens.*  Though  it  was  unequit^ 
able  and  itrango,  that  a  law  which  had  been 
put  in  elocution  with  so  much  severity,  should 
be  repealed  by  the  man  who  first  proposed  itj 
yet  the  Athenians,  moved  at  the  Uto  misfor- 
tunes in  his  family,  by  which  he  seemed  to  have 
suffered  the  punishment  of  his  arroganoe  and 

Cride,  and  thinking  he  should  be  treated  with 
umanity,  after  he  had  felt  the  wrath  of  Heav- 
en, permitted  him  to  enrol  a  natural  son  in  his 
own  tribe,  and  to  give  him  his  own  name. 
This  is  he  who  afterwards  defeated  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  in  a  sea-fight  at  Aj^innsB,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  the  people,  together  with  his 
colleague.! 

About  this  time  Pericles  was  seized  with 
the  plague;  but  not  vrith  such  acute  and  con- 
tinued symptoms  as  it  generally  shews.  It  was 
rather  a  lingering  diatemper,  which,  with  frfr- 
qnent  intermissions,  and  liy  slowd^rrees,  con- 
sumed his  body,  and  impaired 'the  vigour  of 
his  mind.  Theophrastus  has  a  disquisition  in 
his  Ethics,  whetner  men's  characters  may  be 
changed  with  their  fortune,  and  the  soul  so  af- 
fected with  the  disorders  of  the  body  as  to  losd 
her  virtue;  and  there  he  relates,  that  Pericles 
shewed  to  a  friend,  who  came  to  visit  him  in 
his  sickness,  an  amulet  which  the  women  had 
hung  about  his  neck,  intimating  that  he  must 
be  sick  indeed,  since  he  submitted  to  so  ridic- 
ulous a  piece  of  super8tition4 

When  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his  sur- 
viving friends  and  the  principal  citizens  sitting 
about  his  bed,  discourseii  together  concerning 
his  extraordinary  virtue,  and  the  great  authori- 
ty-he had  enjoyed,  and  enumerated  his  various 
exploits,  and  the  number  of  his  victories;  for, 
while  he  was  commander  in  chief,  he  had  erect- 
ed no  leas  than  nine  trophies  to  the  honour  of 
Alliens  These  things  they  talked  of,  suppos- 
ing that  he  attended  not  to  what  they  saio,  but 
that  his  senses  were  gone.  He  took  notice, 
however,  of  every  word  they  had  spoken,  and 
thereupon  delivered  himself  audibly  as  follows: 
^  I  am  surprised,  that  while  you  dwell  upon 
and  extol  these  acts  of  mine;  though  fortune 
had  her  share  in  them,  and  many  other  gener- 

of  aerritude :  it  only  placed  them  m  the  rankof  straa- 
gew. 

*  A  small  number  indeed,  at  a  time  when  Athens  had 
lared  to  think  offending  out  colonies,  humbling  their 
neighbours,  subduing  foreigners,  and  even  of  erecting 
a  uniTcrsal  monarchy. 

t  The  Athenians  had  appointed  ten  commanden  on 
lliat  occasion.  After  they  had  obtained  the  rictory, 
lliey  were  tried,  and  eight  of  them  were  capitally  con- 
dcmnt4>  of  whom  six  thai  were  on  the  spot  were  eie- 
cutcd,  an  i  this  natural  son  of  Perieleawas  one  of  them, 
llie  onlv  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  was,  that  they 
had  not  buried  Uie  dead.  Xenophon  in  his  Orecian 
History,  has  given  a  large  account  of  this  affair.  It 
happened  under  the  archonship  cf  Callias,  the  second 
year  of  the  ninetr  third  olympiad,  twenty-four  yeaiv 
after  the  death  of  Pericles.  Socrates  the  philosopher 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  Prytanea,  ana  reaoiutely 
ri- fused  to  do  his  office.  And  a  little  while  after  tiie 
madness  of  the  people  turned  another  way. 

t  It  docs  not  appear  by  this  that  his  understanding 
was  weakened,  since  he  knew  the  charm  to  tw  a  ridic- 
ulous piece  of  superstition,  and  shewed  it  to  his  friend 


als  have  performed  the  like,  vou  take  no  no- 
tice of  the  greatest  and  moat  honourable  part 
of  my  character,  thai  no  Athenian,Mn>tig-A  tng 
mean»,  ever  put  on  mourning. ^ 

Pericles  imdonbtedly  deserved  admiratioQ, 
not  only  for  the  candour  and  moderation  which 
he  ever  retained,  amidst  the  distractions  of 
boainess  and  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  but  for 
that  noble  sentiment  which  led  him  to  think  it 
his  most  excellent  attainment,  never  to  have 
given  way  to  env^  or  anger,  notwithstanding 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  nor  to  have  nour- 
ished an  implacable  hatred  against  his  greatest 
foe.  In  m^  opinion,  this  one  thing,  I  mean  his 
mild  and  dispassionate  behaviour,  his  unblem- 
ished integrity  and  irreproachable  conduct 
dnrinff  his  whole  administration,  makes  his 
appellation  of  Olympios,  which  would  other- 
wise bo  vain  and  absurd,  no  longer  exception- 
able; nay,  gives  it  a  propriety.  Thus,  we 
think  the  divine  powers,  as  the  authors  of  all 
good,  and  naturally  incapable  of  producing 
evil,  worthy  to  rule  and  {maide  over  the  uni 
verse.  Not  in  the  manner  which  the  poets  re- 
late, who,  while  they  endeavour  to  bewilder 
us  by  their  irrational  opinions,  stand  convicted 
of  inconsistency,  bv  their  own  writing.  For 
they  represent  the  place  which  the  gods  inhabit, 
as  the  region  of  security  and  the  most  per 
feet  tranquillity,  unapproached  by  storms,  and 
unsullied  with  clouds,  where  a  sweet  seren 
itv  for  ever  reigns,  and  a  pure  mther  dis- 
plays itself  without  Interruption;  and  these 
they  think  mansions  suitable  to  a  blessed  and 
immortal  nature.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the} 
represent  the  gods  themselves  as  full  of  anger, 
malevolence,  hatred,  and  other  passions,  un' 
worthy  even  of  a  reasonable  man.  But  thif 
by  the  bye. 

The  state  of  public  affairs  soon  shewed  tht 
want  of  Pericles,*  and  the  Athenians  openi} 
expressed  their  regret  for  his  loss.  Even  those, 
who,  in  his  lifetime,  could  but  ill  brook  his  su 
perior  power,  as  thinking  themselves  eclipsed 
by  it,  yet  tipon  a  trial  of  other  orators  and  dem- 
agogues, after  he  was  gone,  soon  ackoowlodg- 
ed  that  where  severity  was  required,  no  max 
was  ever  more  moderate;  or  if  mildness  was 
necessary,  no  man  better  kept  up  his  dignity, 
than  Pencles.  And  his  so  much  envied  autho- 
rity, to  which  they  had  given  the  name  of  mon- 
archy and  tyranny,  then  appeared  to  have 
been  the  bulwark  of  the  state.-  So  much  cor- 
ruption and  soch  a  rage  of  wickedness  broke 
out  upon  the  commonwealth  afler  his  doath, 
which  he  by  proper  restraints  had  palliated,i 
and  kept  from  dangerous  and  destructive  ex- 
tremities! 

SB  iueh ;  hut  only  that  in  his  extreme  nckness  he  had 
not  resolution  eoough  to  refuse  what  he  was  sensible 
would  do  him  no  good. 

*  Pericles  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponncsum 
iTar,  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of  the  cighty-scTenth 
olympiad,  and  498  year*  before  the  Cbrisrian  era. 

f  Pericles  did,  indeed,  palliate  the  distempers  of  ths 
commonwealth  while  h^  lived,  but  (as  we  have  observ- 
ed before)  be  sowed  the  seeds  of  them,  by  bribing  lh« 
people  with  their  own  money ;  with  which  theywer* 
as  much  pleased  as  if  it  had  been  hiSi 
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BVCB  were  tbn  memorable  actions  of  Pericles, 
ts  far  as  wc  have  been  able  to  collect  tbem; 
and  now  we  proceed  to  the  life  of  Fabius 
ACaximas. 

The  first  Fabius  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  by 
one  of  the  nymphs,  according  to  some  authors; 
or,  as  others  say,  by  a  woman  of  the  country, 
near  the  river  Tyber.  From  him  came  the 
lamily  of  the  Fabii,  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  illustrious  in  Home.*  Yet  some  authors 
write,  that  the  first  founders  of  this  family  were 
called  Fodii^f  on  account  of  their  catching  wild 
beasts  by  means  of  pits';  fo/  a  pit  is  still  in 
L«atin  called  ./^nwo,  and  the  wordyodere  signi- 
Hes  to  dig:  butjin  time,  two  letters  being 
changed,  they  had  the  name  of  FcUrii.  This 
family  produced  many  eminent  men,  the  most 
considerable  of  whom  was  Rullua^  by  the  Ro- 
Aans  sumamed  Mffximus,  or  the  Greaty  and 
Vom  him  the  Fabius  Maximus  of  whom  we  are 
drifting,  was  the  fourth  in  descent. 

This  last  had  the  surname  of  Verrucomu, 
Yom  a  small  wart  on  his  upper  lip.  He  was 
likewise  called  Ovieula,^  from  the  mildness 
md  gravity  oX  his  behaviour  when  a  boy.  Nay, 
Sis  composed  demeanour,  and  his  silence,  his 
eauuon  in  engaging  in  the  diversions  of  the 
otber  boys,  the  slowness  and  difficulty  with 
which  he  toolL  what  was  taught  him,  together 
with  the  submissive  manner  in  which  he  com- 
plied with  the  proposals  of  his  comrades, 
orought  him  under  the  suspicion  of  stupidity 
and  foolishness,  with  those  that  did  not  thor- 
oughly know  him.  Yet  a  few  there  were  who 
perceived  that  his  composedness  was  owing  to 
the  solidity  of  his  parts,  and  who  discerned 
withal  a  magnanimity  jyid  lion*like  courage  in 
his  nature.  In  a  short  time,  when  application 
to  business  drew  him  out,  it  was  obvious  even 
to  the  many,  that  his  seeming  inactivity  was  a 
command  which  he  had  of  his  passions,  that 
his  cautiousness  was  prudence^  and  that  what 

"  The  oust  nameroiu,  for  that  fiunily  alone  undcr^ 
(ook  the  war  i^osl  the  Veienuw,  and  lent  out  three 
bimdred  and  tiz  persons  of  their  own  name,  who  were 
all  sbinin  that  expedition.  It  was  h'kcwise  one  of  the 
Moet  illustrious ;  Kir  the  Fabii  had  borne  the  higtiest 
offices  in  the  state,  luid  two  of  thea&  bad  been  seven 


\  FHnj's  aoeountof  the  matter  is  much  more  probsr 
hle.tix.  that  they  were  called  Fabii  a  Fabii.  irom  their 
skin  in  raisine  beans ;  as  several  other  fiunilies  of  note 
amonff  the  Romans  were  denominated  from  other 
branches  of  husbandry.  Indeed  their  flrst  heroes  tilled 
the  CTOttnd  with  their  own  hands. 

}  This  Fabius  Rullus  was  Are  times  consul,  and 

K'ncd  scTPral  important  riclories  over  the  Samnites, 
iscans,  and  othc;  nations.  It  was  not,  howcrer,  firom 
these  great  actions  that  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
Kaximun,  but  from  his  behaviour  in  the  censorship; 
during  which  he  reduced  the  populace  of  Rome  int/> 
fiMir  tribes,  who  before  were  dispersed  among  all  the 
tribes  in  feneral,  and  by  that  means  had'Terygreat 
power  ra  i  e  assemblies.  These  were  called  xrihus 
Xhhtauea.  IXv.  lib.  ix.  cap.  48. 
f  Orieuu  signifies  a  UItU  tleep. 


had  passed  for  heaviness  and  insensibility,  was 
really  an  immoveable  firmness  of  soul.  He 
saw  what  an  important  concern  the  adminis* 
tration  was,  and  in  what  wars  the  republic  was 
frequently  engaged,  and,  therefore,  by  exer- 
cise prepared  nis  body,  considering  its  strength 
as  a  natural  armour;  at  the  same  time,  he  im 
proved  his  powers  of  persuasion,  as  the  engines 
by  which  the  people  are  to  be  moved,  adapting 
them  to  the  manner  of  his  life.  For  in  his 
eloquence  there  was  nothing  of  affectation, 
no  empty,  plausible  elegince,  but  it  was  full 
of  that  good  sense  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
and  had  a  sententious  force  and  depth,  said  to 
have  resembled  that  of  Thucydides.  There  is 
an  oration  of  his  still  extant,  which  he  de- 
livered before  the  people,  on  occasion  of  his 
son's  funeral,  who  died  after  he  had  been 
consul. 

Fabius  Maximus  was  five  tunes  consul, 
and  in  his  first  consulshi|,  was  honoured  widi 
a  triumph  for  the  victory  he  gained  over  the 
Liguriansj  who,  being  defeated  by  him  in  a 
set  battle,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of 
men,  were  driven  behind  the  Alps,  and  kept 
from  such  inroads  and  ravages  as  tney  had  used 
to  make  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Some  years  afler,  Hannibal,  having  invaded 
Italyt  and  gained  the  battle  of  Trebia,  ad- 
vanced through  Tuscany,  laying  waste  the 
country,  and  striking  Rome  itself  with  terroi 
and  astonishment.  This  desolation  was  an- 
nounced by  signs  and  prodigies,  some  familiar 
to  the  Romans,  as  that  of  thunder,  for  instance, 
and  others  quite  strange  and  unaccountable. 
For  it  was  said,  that  certain  shields  sweated 
blood,  that  bloody  corn  was  cut  at  Antium, 
that  red-hot  stones  fell  from  the  air,  that  the 
Falerians  saw  the  heavens  open,  uid  many 
billets  fall4  upon  one  of  which  these  words 

*  Fabius  was  consul  the  first  time  in  the  year  of 
Rome  981 ;  and  the  fifth  time  in  the  tenth  year  of  tht 
second  Punic  war,  in  the  year  of  -Rome  545. 

t  Here  Plutarch  leaves  avoid  of  fifteen  years.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  a  rcmarknUe  period  of  the  life  of  Fabioi. 
Hannibal  entered  Italy  in  Ute  yenr  of  Rome  535.  He 
defeated  Scipio  in  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  befbre  he  beat 
bempronius  in  that  of  Trebia. 

I  Plutarda  misunderstood  Livy,  and  of  the  two  pro- 
digies which  he  mentions,  made  but  one.  Livjr  says, 
*'  At  Faleriora  the  sky  was  seen  to  open,  and  in  the 
void  space  a  great  li^hi  appeared.  The  lots  at  Pr«- 
ncste  shrunk  of  their  own  accord,  and  one  of  then; 
droppeddown,  whereon  was  written,  *'  Manbrandiah- 
etkJM  tword."  Liv.  lib.  xxii.— These  lots  were  bite 
of  oak,  handsomely  wrought,  with  some  ancient  cliar- 
aciers  inscribed  upon  tliem.  When  any  came  to  con 
suit  them,  the  coffer  in  which  they  were  kept  waa 
opened,  and  a  child  having  first  shaken  them  loeether, 
drew  out  one  from  the  rest,  which  contained  Uie  an 
swer  to  the  atterisl*s  demand.  As  fo  the  h>ts  beinr 
shrunk,  which  Livy  mentions,  and  which  was  consid- 
ered as  a  bad  omen,  no  doubt  the  priests  had  two  sets, 
a  smaller  and  a  greater,  which  they  played  upon  the 
people's  superstition  as  they  pleased.  Cicero  says, 
tbey  were  very  little  regarded  in  his  time.  Cie.  d» 
Divinat»  Ub.  it. 
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were  very  legible :  Mers  branditheth  hit  iomiB. 
But  CaiuB  Flaminiiu,  then  conittl,  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  any  of  these  things.  He  was,  in- 
deed, naturally  a  man  of  much  fire  and  ambi- 
tion, and,  besides,  was  elated  by  former  suc- 
cesses, which  he  had  met  with  contrary  to 
all  probability}  for,  against  the  sense  of  the 
senate  and  his  colleague,  he  had  engased  with 
the  Gauls  and  beaten  them.  Fabius  likewise 
paid  but  little  regard  to  prodigies,*  as  too  ab- 
surd to  be  believed,  notwithstanding  the  great 
effect  tbey  had  upon  the  multitude.  But  being 
informed  how  small  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were,  and  of  the  want  of  money,  he  advised 
the  Romans  to  have  patience;  not  to  give 
battle  to  a  man  who  led  on  an  army  hardened 
by  many  conflicts  for  this  very  purpose;  but  to 
send  succours  to  their  allies,  and  to  secure  the 
towns  that  were  in  their  possession,  until  the 
vigour  of  the  enemy  expired  of  itself,  like  a 
flame  for  want  of  fuel. 

He  could  not,  however,  prevail  upon  Flami- 
nius.  That  general  declared  he  would  never 
suffer  the  war  to  approach  Rome,  nor  like 
CamiUus  of  old,  dispute  within  the  walls  who 
should  be  the  master  of  the  city.  He,  there- 
fore, ordered  the  tribunes  to  draw  out  the 
forces,  and  mounted  his  horse,  but  was  thrown 
headlong  off,t  the  horse,  without  any  visible 
cause,  being  seized  with  a  fright  and  trembling. 
Yet  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  marching 
out  to  meet  Hannibal,  and  drew  up  his  army 
near  the  lake  called  Thrasymenus,^  in  Tus- 
cany. 

While  the  armies  were  engaged,  there  hap- 
pened an  earthquake,  which  overturned  whole 
cities,  changed  the  course  of  ^rivers,  and  tore 
off  the  tops  of  mountains:  yefl^ot  one  of  the 
combatants  was  in  the  least  sensible  of  that 
violent  motion.  Flaminius  himself,  having 
greatly  signalized  his  strength  and  valour,  feJlj 
and  with  him  the  bravest  of  his  troops;  the 
rest  being  routed,  a  great  carnage  ensued: 
full  iifleen  thousand  were  slain,  and  as  many 
taken  pri8onor8.§    Hannibal  was  very  desirous 


*  If  Fabiu*  WM  not  mored  by  thote  prodigies,  it  waa 
»ot  bccauM  he  "      '  "  ''         '      *^ "       " 
who,  according 


not  bccauM  he  detDiicd  them,  (as  his  coUeSfgne  did, 
f  to  liiTy,  neither  feared  the  gods  nor 


look  advice  of  men,)  but  because  he  hoped,  by  appeas- 
iu^  the  anger  of  the  gods,  to  render  tlie  prodigies  In- 
c£^tual.  It  was  not  Fabius,  howeTer,  out  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  Geminus,  who  was  colleague  to  Flaminius. 

t  This  Tall  from  his  horse,  which  was  considered  as 
an  ill  omen,  was  followed  by  another  as  bad.  When 
the  ensign  attempted  to  pull  his  standard  out  of  the 
ground  in  order  to  march-  he  had  not  strength  enongh 
to  do  it:  But  where  is  the  wonder,  says  Cicero,  to 
have  a  horse  take  fright,  or  to  find  a  standard-benrer 
feebly  cndearouring  to  draw  up  the  standard,  which 
k«  had  perhaps  purposely  struck  deep  into  the  ground? 

i  JNow  the  lake  of  Perugia. 

\  Notwithstanding  this  complete  victory.  Hannibal 
lost  only  fifteen  hundred  men ;  lor  he  fought  the  Ro- 
mans at  ereat  advantage,  having  drawn  them  into  an 
ambuscade  between  the  hiUs  ofXortona  and  the  lake 
Thrasymenus.  Liry  and  Valerius  Maxlmus  make  the 
number  of  prisoners  only  six  thousand ;  but  Polybius 
says,  they  were  much  more  numerous.  About  ten 
thousand  Romans,  most  of  them  wounded,  made  their 
escape,  and  took  their  route  to  Rome,  where  few  of 
them  arrived,  the  rest  dying  of  their  wounds  before 
they  reached  the  capital.  Two  mothers  were  so  trans- 
ported with  joy,  one  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  when  she 
law  her  son  unexpectedly  appear,  and  the  other  at 
home,  where  she  found  her  son,  that  they  both  expired 
on  the  spot. 


of  discovering  the  body  of  Flaminius,  tLat  kt 
might  bury  it  with  due  honour,  as  a  tribute  ti 
his  bravery,  but  he  could  not  find  it.  nor  could 
any  account  be  given  what  became  of  iL 

When  the  Romans  lost  the  battle  of  TreUa, 
neither  the  generals  sent  a  true  account  of  it, 
nor  the  messenger  represented  it  as  it  was 
both  pretended  Uie  victorv  was  doubtful.  But 
as  to  the  last*  as  soon  as  the  prstor  Pomponius 
was  apprised  of  it,  he  assembled  the  people, 
and  without  disguising  the  matter  in  the  least, 
made  this  declaration:  <<  Romans!  we  have 
lost  a  great  battle;  our  army  is  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Flaminius  the  consul  is  slain;  think,  there- 
fore, what  is  to  be  done  for  your  safety .»  The 
same  commotion  which  a  furious  wind  causes 
in  the  ocean,  did  these  words  of  the  praetor 
produce  in  so  vast  a  muhitude.  In  the  first 
consternation  they  could  not  fix  upon  any 
thing:  but  at  length,  all  agreed  that  affaiiv  re- 
quired the  direction  .of  an  absolute  power, 
which  they  called  the  dictatorship,  and  that  a 
man  should  be  pitched  upon  for  it,  who  would 
exercise  it  with  steadinc8»  and  intrepidity. 
That  such  a  man  was  Fabius  Maziraus,  who 
had  a  spirit  and  dignity  of  manners  equal  to  so 
|[reat  a  command,  end,  besides,  was  of  an  age 
m  which  the  vigour  of  the  body  is  sufficient  to 
execute  the  purposes  of  the  mind,  and  courage 
is  tempered  with  prudence. 

Pursuant  to  these  resolutions,  Fabius  was 
chosen  dictator,*  and  he  appointed  Lucius 
Minucius  his  general  of  the  horse.f  But  first 
he  desired  permission  of  the  senato  to  make 
use  of  a  horse  when  in  the  field.  This  was  for- 
bidden by  an  ancient  law,  either  because  they 
placed  their  greatest  strength  in  the  infantry, 
and  therefore  chose  that  the  commander  m 
chief  should  be  always  posted  among  them;  or 
else  because  they  would  have  the  dictator, 
whose  power  in  all  other  respects  was  very 
sreat,  and,  indeed,  arbitrary,  in  this  case  at 
kast  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  the  people. 
In  the  next  place,  Fabius,  willing  to  shew  the 
high  authority  and  grandeur  of  his  office,  in 
Older  to  make  the  people  more  tractable  and 
submissive  appeared  in  public  with  twenty-four 
liet&rs  carrying  the  fasces  before  him;  and 
when  the  surviving  consul  met  him,  he  sent 
one  of  his  officers  to  order  him  to  dismiss  hia 
lietcfft  and  the  other  ensigns  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  to  join  him  as  a  private  man. 

llien  beginning  with  an  act  of  religion,  which 
is  the  best  of  all  beginnings,  and  assuring  the 
people  that  their  dcfbats  were  not  owing  to  the 
cowardice  of  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  general's 
neglect  of  the  sacred  rites  and  auspices,  he 
exhorted  them  to  entertain  no  dread  of  the 
enemy,  but  by  extraordinary  honours  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods.  Not  that  he  wanted  to  infuse 
into  them  a  spirit  of  superstition,  but  to  coa- 
firm  their  valour  by  piety,  and  to  deliver  them 
from  every  other  fear,  by  a  sense  of  the  Divio' 
protection.    On  that  occasion  he  consulted 

*  A  dictator  could  not  be  rcgularlv  named  but  bf 
the  sunriTing  consul^  and  Scrrilius  being  with  tht 
army,  the  people  appointed  Fabius  by  their  own  author* 
ity,  with  flic  title  of  prodiclator.  However,  the  grati 
tude  of  Rome  allowed  his  descendants  to  {nit  dictates 
instead  of  prodiclator  in  the  list  of  his  titles. 

t  Aceordinr  to  Polybius  and  Livy,  his  name  was  BfOl 
Lucius,  but  Marcus  Minucius ;  nor  was  he  nftnhrl 
upon  by  Fabius,  but  by  the  peonle. 
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•evenl  of  thoee  myatenous  booka  of  the  SibyJs, 
which  contained  matten  of  great  use  to  the 
■tate  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  some  of  the  prophe- 
cies found  there,  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
circnmstaBcea  of  those  times:  but  it  was  not 
lawful  to  divulge  ^em.  However,  in  full  as- 
sembly, he  Towed  to  the  ^ods  a  ver  saenan, 
that  ia,  all  the  youns  which  the  next  spring 
should  produce,  on  the  mountains,  the  fields, 
the  rivers,  and  meadows  of  Italy,  from  the  goats, 
the  swine,  the  sheep,  and  the  cows.  He  like- 
wise vowed  to  exhibil  the  great  games  in  hon- 
our of  the  gods,  and  to  expend  upon  those 
games  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
testerctSy  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  den- 
arii, and  one  third  of  a  denarituj  which  sum 
in  our  Greek  money  is  eighty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-three  drtiehmM  and 
two  oboli.  What  his  reason  might  be  for 
fixing  upon  that  precise  number  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  unless  it  were  on  account  of  the 
perfection  of  the  number  three,  as  being  the  first 
of  odd  numbers,  the  first  of  plurals,  and  con- 
taining in  itself  the  first  diiierences,  and  the 
first  elements  of  all  numbers. 

Fabius  having  taught  the  people  to  repose 
themselves  on  acts  of  religion,  made  them  more 
easy  as  to  future  events.  For  his  own  parL 
he  placed  all  his  hopes  of  victory  in  himself, 
believing  that  Heaven  blesses  men  with  suc- 
cess on  account  of  their  virtue  and  prudence ; 
and  therefore  he  watched  the  motions  of  Han- 
nibal, not  with  a  design  to  give  him  battle,  but, 
by  length  of  time,  to  waste  his  spirit  and  vigour, 
and  gradually  to  destroy  him  by  means  of  his 
superiority  in  men  and  money.  To  secure 
himself  against  the  enemy's  horse,  he  took  care 
to  encamp  above  them  on  high  and  mountainous 
places.  When  they  sat  stUl,  he  did  the  same*, 
when  they  were  in  motion,  he  shewed  himself 
upon  the  heights,  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to 
be  obliged  to  fight  against  his  inclination,  and 
yet  near  enough  to  keep  them  in  perpetual 
alarm,  as  if,  amidst  his  arts  to  gain  time,  he 
intended  every  moment  to  give  them,  battle. 

These  dilatory  proceedii^  exposed  him  to 
contempt  among  the  Romans  in  general,  and 
even  in  bis  own  army.  The  enemy  too,  ex- 
cepting Hannibaly  thought  him  a  man  of  no 
spirit.  He  alone  was  sensible  of  the  keenness 
of  Fabius,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  carry  on  the  war.  and  therefore  was 
determined,  if  possible,  either  by  stratagem  or 
force,  to  bring  him  to  battle,  concluding  that 
otherwise  the  Carthaginians  must  be  undone: 
since  they  could  not  decide  the  matter  in  the 
field,  irhere  they  had  the  advantage,  but  must 
gradually  wear  away  and  be  reduced  to  nothing, 
when  Uie  dispute  was  only  who  should  be  su- 
perior in  men  and  money.  Hence  it  was  that 
be  exhausted  the  whole  art  of  war,  like  a  skil- 
ful wrestler,  who  watches  every  opportunity  to 
lay  hold  of  hia  adversary.  Sometimes  he  ad- 
vanced and  alarmed  him  with  the  apprehensions 
of  an  attack ;  sometimes  by  marching  and  coun- 
termarching he  led  him  from  pidce  to  place, 
hoping  to  draw  him  from  his  plan  of  caution. 
But  aa  he  was  fully  persuaded  of  its  utility,  he 
kept  immoveably  to  nis  resolution.  Minucius, 
iiis  general  of  horse,  gave  him,  however,  no 
Bnall  trouble,  by  his  unseasonable  courage  and 
kettylMranguing  the  army,  and  filling  them  with 


a  furious  desire  to  come  to  action^  and  a  vifai 
confidence  of  success.  Thus  the  soldiers  were 
brought  to  despise  Fabius,  and  by  way  of  de- 
rision to  call  him  the  pedagogue  of  Hannibal,* 
while  they  extolled  Minucius  as  a  great  man, 
and  one  that  acted  up  to  the  dignity  of  Rome. 
This  led  Minucius  to  give  a  iVeer  scope  to  his 
arrogance  and  pride,  and  to  ridicule  the  dictator 
for  encamping  constantly  upon  the  mountains, 
^'Ab  if  he  did  it  on  purpose  that  his  men  might 
more  clearly  behold  Italy  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword.^  And  he  asked  the  friends  of  Fa- 
bius, '<  Whether  ho  intended  to  take  his  army 
*>7  into  heaven,  as  he  had  bid  adieu  to  the  world 
/elow,  or  whether  he  would  screen  himself  from 
the  enemy  with  clouds  and  fogs.^  When  the 
dictator's  friends  brought  him  an  account  of 
these  aspersions,  and  exhorted  him  to  wipe 
them  off  by  risking  a  battle,  <^In  that  case," 
said  he,  <'  I  should  be  of  a  more  dastardly  spirit 
than  they  represent  me,  if  through  fear  of  insults 
and  reproaches,  I  should  depart  from  my  own 
resolution.  But  to  fear  for  my  country  is  not 
a  disagreeable  fear.  That  man  is  unworthy  of 
such  a  command  as  this,  who  sinks  under  ca- 
lumnies and  slanders,  aind  complies  with  the 
humour  of  those  whom  he  ought  to  govern,  and 
whose  folly  and  rashness  it  is  h^  duty  to  restrain." 

After  this,  Hannibal  made  a  disagreeable 
mistake.  For  intending  to  lead  his  army  far- 
ther from  Fabius,  and  to  move  into  a  part  of 
the  country  that  would  afford  him  forage,  he 
ordered  the  guides,  immediately  afler  supper, 
to  conduct  him  to  the  plains  of  Casinum.f 
They  taking  the  word  wrong,  by  reason  of  his 
bcarbwroua  pronunciation  of  it,  led  his  forces  to 
the  borders  of  Campania,  near  the  town  of  Ca< 
salium,  through  which  runs  the  river  Lothro- 
nus,  which  the  Romans  call  Yulturnus.  The 
adjacent  country  is  surrounded  with  mountains, 
except  only  a  valley  that  stretches  out  to  the 
sea.  Near  the  sea  the  ground  is  very  marshy, 
and  full  of  large  banks  ^  sand,  by  reason  or 
the  overflowing  of  the  river.  The  sea  is  there 
veiT  rough  and  the  coast  almost  impracticable. 

As  soon  aa  Hannibal  was  entered  into  this 
valley,  Fabius  availing  himself  of  his  know 
ledge  of  the  country,  seized  the  narrow  outlet^ 
and  placed  in  it  a  ffuard  of  four  thousand  men. 
The  main  body  of  his  army  he  posted  to  adran- 
tage  on  the  surroundina:  hills,  and  with  the  l((;ht 
est  and  most  active  of  his  troops,  feU  upon  tho 
enemy's  rear,  and  put  their  whole  army  in  dis 
order,  and  killed  about  eight  hundred  of  them. 

Hannibal  then  wanted  to  set  clear  of  ao  dis- 
advantageous a  situation  J  and,  in  revenge  of  the 
mistake  the  guides  had  made,  and  the  danger 

*  For  the  office  c  f  a  pedaecyoe  of  old  wai^  (at  the 
name  implies)  to  attend  the  cnildren,  to  carry  (hesB  up 
and  down,  and  eondnet  them  home  again. 

f  Hannibal  had  ravaged  &amunm,  plundered  the 
territory  of  Beneventum,  a  Roman  colony,  and  laid 
si^e  to  Tiletta,  a  city  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Appenines. 
But  ftndioa  that  neither  the  ravaging  of  tne  country, 
nor  even  the  taking  of  aome  cities  could  make  Ftbin* 
quit  hii  eminences,  he  resolved  to  nmkt  use  of  a  strong- 
er bait,  which  was  to  enter  Campania,  the  finest  roun- 
(ry  in  Italy,  and  lay  it  waste  under  the  dictator's  eves, 
hoping  bv  that  means  to  bring  him  to  an  action.  But 
by  the  mistake  which  Plutardi  BMUtions,  hb  guides, 
instead  of  conducting  him  to  tho  plains  of  Casiaum ,  ki 
him  into  the  narrow  passes  of  CauUnuaa,  whic  h  dirjdM 
Samnium  from  Campania. 
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Ibejr  had  brought  blm  into,  he  crucified  them 
■11.  But  not  Knowing  how  to  drive  the  enemj 
f^m  the  heights  they  were  xnaBten  of,  and  sen- 
sible besides  of  the  terror  and  confasion  that 
reigned  amongst  his  men,  who  concluded  them- 
selvr;a  fallen  into  a  snare,  from  which  there  was 
no  escaping,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 

The  contrivance  was  this.  He  caused  two 
thousand  oxen,  which  he  had  in  his  camp,  to 
have  torches  and  dry  bavins  well  fastened  to 
tlieir  horns.  These,  in  the  night,  upon  a  sig- 
ifal  given,  were  to  be  lighted,  and  the  oxen  to 
be  driven  to  the  mountains,  near  the  narrow 
pass  that  was  guarded  by  the  enemy.  While 
those  that  had  it  in  charge  were  thus  employed, 
he  decamped,  and  marched  slowly  forward.  So 
long  as  the  fire  was  moderate,  and  burned  only 
the  torches  and  bavins,  the  oxen  moved  softly 
on,  as  they  were  driven  up  the  hills ;  and  the 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  on  the  adjacent  heights 
took  them*  for  an  army  that  marched  in  order 
with  lighted  torches.  But  when  their  horns 
were  burnt  to  the  roots,  and  the  fire  pierced  to 
the  quick,  terrified  and  mad  with  pain,  they  no 
longer  kept  any  certain  route,  but  run  up  the 
hills,  with  their  foreheods  and  tails  flaming, 
and  setting  every  thing  oa  fire  that  came  in  their 
way.  The  Romans  who  guarded  the  pass  were 
astonished;  for  they  appeared  to  them  Uke  a 
great  number  of  men  running  up  and  down 
with  torches,  which  scattered  fire  on  every  side. 
In  their  fears,  of  course,  they  concluded,  that 
they  should  be  attacked  and  surrounded  by  the 
enemy;  for  which  reason  they  quitted  the  pass, 
and  fled  to  the  main  body  in  the  camp.  Imme. 
diately  Hannibal's  light-anned  troops  took  pos- 
session of  the  outlet,  and  the  rest  of  bis  forces 
marched  safely  through,loaded  with  a  rich  booty 

Fabiua  discovered  the  stratagem  that  same 
night,  for  some  of  the  oxen,  as  they  were 
scattered  about,  fell  into  his  hands:  but,  for 
fear  of  an  ambush  in  the  dark,  he  kept  his  men 
all  night  under  arms  in  the  camp.  At  break  of 
day,  he  pursued  the  enemy,  came  up  with  their 
rear,  and  attacked  them ;  several  skirmishes 
ensued  in  the  difficult  passes  of  the  mountains, 
and  Hannibal's  army  was  put  in  some  disorder, 
until  he  detached  from  his  van  a  body  of  Spa- 
niards, light  and  nimble  men,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  climb  such  heights.  These  falling 
upon  the  heavy-armed  Romans,  cut  off  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them,  and  obliged  Fabius 
to  retire.  This  brought  upon  him  more  con- 
tempt and  calumny  than  ever:  for  having  re- 
nounced open  force,  as  if  he  could  subdue 
Hannibal  by  conduct  and  foresight,  he  appear- 
ed now  to  be  worsted  at  his  own  wenpons. 
Hannibal,  to  incenF-  the  Romans  stili  more 
against  him,  when  he  came  to  his  lands,  order- 
M  tliem  to  be  spared,  and  set  a  guard  upon 
them  to  prevent  the  committing  of  tiie  least 
ii\jury  there,  while  he  was  ravaging  all  the 
country  around  him,  and  laying  it  waste  with 
fire.  An  account  of  these  things  being  brought 
to  Rome,  heavy  complaints  were  made  there- 
upon. The  tribunes  alleged  many  articles  of 
accusation  against  him,  before  the  people, 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Metiiius,  who  had 
10  particular  enmity  to  Fabius,  but  being 
strongly  in  the  interest  of  Minucius,  tlie  gene- 
ral of  the  horse,  whose  relation  he  was,  he 
Ibought  by  depressing  Fabius  to  raise  his  friend 


The  senate,  too,  \n  us  oflended,  oartlculariy  ir'oM. 
the  terms  he  had  settled  with  Hannibal  ror  Um 
ransomiof  prisoners  For  it  was  agreed  bet^vecn 
them,  that  the  priscners  should  be  exchanged, 
man  for  man,  and  that  if  eitlier  of  them  baa 
more  than  the  other,  he  should  release  tliem 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  each  man  f 
and  upon  the  whole  account  there  remained  two 
hundred  and  forty  Romans  unexchanged.  The 
senate  determined  not  to  pay  this  ransom,  and 
blamed  Fabius  us  taking  a  step  that  was  against 
the  honour  and  interest  of  the  state,  in  endeav- 
ouring to  recover  men  wnom  cowardice  had 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

When  Fabius  was  informed  of  the  resent 
ment  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  bore  it  with  in- 
vincible patience;  but  being  in  want  of  money, 
and  not  choosing  to  deceive  Hannibal,  or  to 
abandon  his  countrymen  in  their  distress,  he  sent 
his  son  to  Rome,  with  orders  to  sell  part  of  his 
estate,  and  bring  him  the  money  immediately. 
This  was  pnnctually  performed  by  his  son,  and 
Fabius  redeemed  the  prisoners,  several  of 
whom  afterwards  offered  to  repay  him,  but  hi* 
generosity  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  it. 

After  this  he  vfua  called  to  Rome  by  the 
priests,  to  assist  at  some  of  the  solemn  sacrifices, 
and  therefore  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  to 
Minucius;  but  he  both  charged  him  as  dictator, 
and  used  many  ai^guments  and  entreaties  with 
him  as  a  friend,  not  to  come  to  anv  kind  of 
action.  The  pains  he  took  were  lost  upon 
Minucius,  for  he  immediately  sought  occasions 
to  fight  the  enemy.  And  observing  one  day  that 
Hannibal  had  sent  out  great  part  of  his  army  to 
forage,  he  attacked  those  that  were  left  behind, 
and  drove  them  within  their  entrenchments, 
killing  great  numbers  of  them,  so  that  they  even 
feared  he  would  storm  their  camp:  and  when 
the  rest  of  the  Cartliaginian  forces  were  return- 
ed, he  retreated  without  loss.f  This  success 
added  to  his  temerity,  and  increased  tlie  ardour 
of  his  soldiers.  The  report  of  it  soon  reached 
Rome,  and  the  advantage  was  represented  as 
much  greater  than  it  really  was.  When  Fabius 
was  informed  of  it,  he  said,  he  dreaded  nothing 
more  than  the  success  qfMimidtis.  But  the 
people,  mightily  elated  with  the  news,  ran  to 
the  forunx]  and  their  tribune  Mitilius  haran-. 
gued  tliem  from  the  rosii^umy  highly  cxtoliing 
Minucius,  and  accusing  Fabius  now,  not  of 
cowardice  and  want  of  spirit,  but  of  treachery. 
He  endeavoured  also  to  involve  the  principal 
men  in  Rome  in  tlie  same  crime,  alleging, 
"  That  ihey  had  originally  brought  tlie  war  upon 
Italy,  for  the  destruction  of  the  common  peoplo, 
and  had  put  the  commonwealth  under  the  abso- 
lute direction  of  one  man,  who,  by  his  slowr 
proceedings,  gave  Hannibal  opportunity  to  em 
tablish  himself  in  the  country,  and  to  draw  fresli 
forces  from  Carthage,  in  order  to  eflect  a  total 
conquest  of  Italy  " 

Fabius  disdained  (o  make  any  defence  against 
these  allegations  of  the  tribune;  he  only  de- 
clared that  "He  would  finish  the  sacrifice  and 
other  religious  rites  as  soon  as  possible,  that 

*  Livy  calls  this  argetdi  ponJo  hina  el  »elibrai  im 
muUen;  wr hence  nc  Icaru  that  ihe  Roman  poruioy  ov 

Smnd  weight  ofBiIrcr,  was  equivalent  to  one  hundred 
recian  drachmas  or  a  mina. 

t  Others  say,  mat  he  lost  five  thousand  of  his  m«Q 
•hi  Ihat  Uie  enemies  less  did  not  exceed  kia  by  mora 
thai\  a  tboussnd. 
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be  nii^ht  return  to  the  army  and  punish  Minu* 
ciuB  for  fighting  contrary  to  his  orders."  This 
occasioned  a  great  tumult  among  the  people, 
who  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  Minucius. 
For  it  is  in  the  dictator's  power  to  imprison 
and  afflict  capital  punishment  without  form  of 
trial :  and  they  thought  that  the  wrath  of  Fabtus 
now  provoked,  though  he  was  naturally  very 
mill:  and  patient,  would  prove  heavy  and  im- 

Klacable.  But  fear  kept  them  all  silent,  except 
f  etilius,  whose  person,  as  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, could  not  be  touched,  (for  the  tribunes  are 
tlie  only  officers  of  state  that  retain  their  author- 
ity after  the  appointing  of  a  dictator.)  MetiUus 
entreated,  insisted  that  the  people  should  not 
give  up  Minucius,  to  suffer,  perhaps,  what  Man- 
lius  Torquatus  caused  his  own  son  to  suffer, 
whom  he  beheaded  when  crowned  with  laurel 
for  his  victory;  but  that  they  should  take  from 
Pabius  his  power  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  leave 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  ono  who  was  both  able 
and  willing  to  save  his  country.  The  people, 
though  much  affected  with  this  speech,  did  not 
venture  to  divest  Fabius  of  the  dictatorship, 
notwithstanding  the  odium  he  had  incurred,  but 
decreed  that  Minucius  should  share  the  com- 
mand with  him,  and  have  equal  authority  in  con- 
ducting the  war,  a  thing  never  before  practised 
in  Rome.  There  was,  however,  another  instance 
of  it  soon  after  upon  the  unfortunate  action  of^ 
Canns:  for  Marcus  Junius  the  dictator  being 
then  in  the  field,  they  created  another  dictator, 
Fabius  Buteo,  to  fill  up  the  senate,  many  of 
whose  members  were  slain  in  that  battle.  There 
was  this  difference,  indeed,  that  Buteo  had  no 
sooner  enrolled  the  new  senators,  than  he  dis- 
missed his  lictors  and  the  rest  of  his  retinue,  and 
mix*^  i^ith  the  crowd,  stopping  some  time  in 
ihe/brum  about  his  own  affairs  as  a  private  man. 
When  the  people  had  thus  invested  Minu- 
cius with  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  dictator, 
they  Ih'^ught  they  should  find  Fabms  extremely 
humbled  and  dejected;  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  they  knew  not  the  man.  For  he  aid  not 
reckon  their  mistake  any  unhappiness  to  him; 
but  as  Diogenes,  the  philosopher,  when  one 
said,  "They  deride  you,"  answered  well,  "But 
I  am  not  derided f  accounting  those  only  to  be 
ridiculed,  who  fbcl  the  ridicule  and  are  discom- 
posed at  it;  so  Fabius  bore  without  emotion 
all  that  happened  to  himself,  herein  confirming 
that  position  in  philosophy,  which  affirms  that 
a  wise  and  good  man  can  suffer  no  disgrace. 
But  he  was  under  no  small  concern  for  the  pub- 
lic, on  account  of  the  unadvised  proceedings 
of  the  people,  who  had  put  it  in  the  power  of 
a  rash  man  to  indulge  his  indiscreet  ambition 
for  military  distinction.  And  apprehensive  that 
Minucius,  inlatualed  with  ambition,  might  take 
some  faui  step,  he  lefl  Rome  very  privately. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  found  the 
arrogance  of  Minucius  grown  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Fabius, 
tlierefore,  refused  to  comply  with  liis  demand 
of  having  the  army  under  his  orders  every  other 
day,  and,  instead  of  tliat,  divided  the  forces 
with  him,  choosing  rather  to  have  the  full  com- 
mand of  a  part,  than  the  direction  of  the  whole 
by  turns.  He  therefore  took  the  first  and 
fourth  legions  himself,  leaving  the  second  and 
tnird  to  Minucius;  and  the  confederate  forces 
were  likiswiae  equally  divi<ied 


Minucius  valued  himself  highly  upon  this, 
that  the  power  of  the  greatest  and  most  arbi- 
trary office  in  the  state  was  controlled  and  re« 
duced  for  his  sake.  But  Fabius  put  him  in 
mind,  "That  it  was  not  Fabius  whom  he  had 
to  contend  with,  but  Hannibal:  that  if  he 
would,  notwithstanding,  consider  his  colleague 
as  his  rivaL  he  must  take  care  lest  he  whohad 
so  successfully  carried  his  point  with  the  peo- 
ple, should  one  day  appear  to  have  their  safety 
and  interest  less  at  heart  than  the  man,  who 
had  been  so  ill  treated  by  them."  Minucius 
considering  this  as  the  effect  of  an  old  man's 
pique,  and  taking  the  troops  that  fell  to  his  lot, 
marked  out  a  separate  camp  for  them.*  Han 
nibal  was  well  mformod  of  all  that  had  passed, 
and  watched  his  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  ^ 

There  was  a  hill  betwixt  him  and  the  enemy, 
not  difficult  to  take  possession  of,  which  yet 
would  afford  an  army  a  very  safe  and  commo- 
dious post.  The  ground  about  it,  at  a  dis- 
tance, seemed  quite  level  and  plain,  though 
there  were  in  it  several  ditches  and  hollows: 
and  therefore,  though  he  might  privately  have 
seized  that  post  with  ease,  yet  he  left  it  as  a 
bait  to  draw  the  enemy  to  an  engagement. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  Minucius  parted  from 
Fabius,  he  took  an  opportunity  in  the  night  to 
place  a  number!  o^  men  in  those  ditches  and 
hollows:  and  early  in  the  morning  he  openly 
sent  out  a  small  party,  as  if  designed  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  hill,  but  really  to 
draw  Minucius  to  dispute  it  with  them.  The 
event  answered  his  expectation.  For  Minu- 
cius sent  out  his  light-armed  troops  first,  then 
the  cavalry,  and  at  last,  when  he  saw  Hanni- 
bal send  reinforcements  to  his  men  upon  the 
hill,  he  marched  out  with  all  his  forces  in  order 
of  battle,  and  attacked  with  great  vigour  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  marking  out  a  camp 
upon  the  hill.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was 
doubtful,  until  Hannibal,  perceiving  that  the 
enemy  had  fallen  into  the  snare,  and  that  their 
rear  was  open  to  the  ambuscade,  instantly  gave 
the  signal.  Hereupon,  his  men  rushed  out  oc 
all  sides,  and  advancing  with  loud  shouts,  anc 
cutting  in  pieces  the  hindmost  ranks,  they  put 
the  Romans  in  disorder  and  terror  inexpressible 
Even  the  spirit  of  Minucius  beean  to  shrink, 
and  he  looked  first  upon  one  omcer  and  thcu 
upon  another,  but  not  one  of  them  durst  «tand 
his  ground;  they  all  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
and  the  flight  itself  proved  fatal.  For  the  Numi 
dians,  now  victorious,  galloped  round  the  plain, 
and  killed  those  whom  they  found  dispersed. 

Fabius  was  not  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  hid 
countrymen.  Foreseeing  what  would  happen, 
he  kept  his  forces  under  arms,  and  took  care 
to  be  informed  how  the  action  went  on :  nor 
did  he  trust  to  the  reports  of  others,  but  be 
himself  looked  out  from  an  eminence  not  far 
from  his  camp.  When  he  saw  the  army  of  his 
colleague  surrounded  and  broken,  and  the  cry 
reached  him,  not  like  that  of  men  standing  the 
charge,  but  of  persons  flying  in  great  ilismay,! 
he  smote  upon  tiis  thigh,  and  with  a  deep  sigi 

*  About  titUtn  hundred  paces  from  Fabm*^, 
t  Five  h  indred  horte  and  &\e  IhoiuaJid  fut  I.  PoyH, 
^  Hume    mcntioua  the  custom  of  •iniling  jpoo  th» 
Ihij^h  in  li  n«  of  trouble ;  and  we  Icaru  from  Script  «ra 
t  that  it  was  practised  iu  the  East. 
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ni(f  to  fkii  fHendi  about  him,  *^e  gods!  how 
much  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  yet  later  than 
hii  indiscreet  procoedinn  required,  has  Minu- 
cius  ruined  himselfP*  Then,  haTing  command* 
ed  the  standard-bearers  to  adrance,  and  the 
whole  army  to  follow,  he  addressed  them  in 
these  words:  <<Now,  my  brave  soldiers,  if  any 
one  has  a  reffard  for  Marcus  Minucius,  let  him 
ejort  himself}  for  he  deserves  assistance  for  his 
valour,  and  the  love  he  bears  his  country.  If, 
in  his  haste  U>  drive  out  the  enemy,  he  has 
committed  any  error,  this  is  not  a  time  to  find 
fault  with  him." 

The  first  sight  of  Fabius  frightened  away 
the  Numidians,  who  were  picking  up  strag- 
glers in  the  field.  Then  he  attacked  those  who 
were  charging  the  Romans  in  the  rear.  Such 
as  made  resistance  he  slew:  but  the  greatest 
part  retreated  to  their  own  army,  before  the 
communication  was  cut  oflT,  lest  they  should 
themselves  be  surrounded  in  their  turn.  Han- 
nibal seeing  this  change  of  fortune,  and  finding 
that  Fabius  pushed  on  through  the  hottest  of 
the  battle,  with  a  vigour  alwve  his  years,  to 
come  up  to  Minucius  upon  the  hill,  put  an  end 
to  the  dispute,  and  havmg  sounded  a  retreat, 
retired  into  his  camp.  The  Romans,  on  their 
part,  were  not  sorry  when  the  action  was  over. 
Hannibal,  as  he  was  drawing  ofi*,  is  reported 
to  have  said  smartly  to  those  that  were  bv, 
<<Did  not  I  often  tell  you,  that  this  cloud  would 
one  day  burst  upon  us  from  the  mountains, 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  storm.^' 

After  the  battle,  Fabius  having  collected  the 
spoils  of  such  Carthaginians  as  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  retumMl  to  his  post 3  nor  did  he 
let  fall  one  haughty  or  angry  word  against  his 
colleague.  As  for  Minucius,  having  called  his 
men  together,  he  thus  expressed  himself: 
'^Friends  and  fellow-coldiers!  not  to  err  at  all 
in  the  management  of  great  affairs,  is  above 
the  wisdom  of  men*  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  pru> 
dent  and  good  man,  to  learn,  from  his  errors 
and  miscarriages,  to  correct  himself  for  the  fu- 
ture. For  my  part,  I  confess,  that  though  for- 
tune has  frowned  upon  me  a  little,  I  have  much 
to  thank  her  for.  For  what  I  could  not  be 
brought  to  be  sensible  of  in  so  long  a  time,  I 
have  learned  in  the  small  compass  of  one  day, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  command,  but  have  need 
to  be  under  tlie  direction  of  another;  and  from 
this  moment  I  bid  adieu  to  the  ambition  of  get- 
ting the  better  of  a  man  whom  it  is  an  honour 
to  be  foiled  by.  In  all  other  respects,  the  dic- 
tator shall  be  your  commander;  but  in  the  due 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  him,  I  will  be  your 
leader  still,  by  being  the  fuvt  to  show  an  ex- 
ample of  obedience  and  submission." 

He  then  ordered  the  ensigns  to  advance  with 
the  eagles,  and  the  troops  to  follow,  himself 
marching  at  their  head  to  the  camp  of  Fabius. 
Being  admitted,  he  went  directly  to  his  tent. 
The  whole  army  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
event.  When  ¥  abius  came  out,  Minucius  fixed 
his  standard  before  him,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
saluted  him  by  the  name  of  Father;  at  the 
same  time  his  soldiers  odUod  those  of  Fabius 
their  Patrons:  an  appellation  which  freedmen 
give  to  those  that  enfranchise  them.  These  re- 
spects being  paid,  and  silence  taking  place, 
Min  icius  thus  addressed  himself  to  the  dicta- 
tor*   «Vou  have  this   day,  Fabius,  obtained 


two  victor  jes:  one  over  the  csMmy  by  yonr  va^ 
our,  the  other  over  your  colle;*gue  by  youi 
prudence  and  humanity.  By  the  former  you 
saved  us,  by  the  latter  you  liave  instructed  us* 
and  Hannibal's  victory  over  us  is  not  more  dis- 
graceful than  yours  is  honourable  and  salutary 
to  us.  I  call  you  Father^  not  knowing  a  more 
honourable  name,  and  am  more  indebted  to 
you  than  to  my  real  father.  To  him  I  owe  my 
being,  but  to  you  tne  preservauon  of  my  life, 
and  the  hves  of  all  these  brave  men."  After 
this,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Fabius, 
and  the  soldiers  of  each  army  embraced  one 
another,  with  every  expression  of  tenderness, 
and  with  tears  of  joy. 

Not  long  after  this,  Fabius  laid  down  the  dic- 
tatorship, and  consuls  were  created.*  The  first 
of  these  kept  to  the  plan  which  Fabius  had  laid 
down.  He  took  care  not  to  come  to  a  pitched 
battle  with  Hannibal,  but  sent  succours  to  the 
allies  of  Rome,  and  prevented  any  revolt  in 
their  cities.  But  when  Tercjtius  Varro,t  a  man 
of  obscure  birth,  and  remarkable  only  for  his 
temerity  and  servile  complaisance  to  the  peo- 
ple, rose  to  the  consulship,  it  soon  appeared 
that  his  boldness  and  inexperience  would  bring 
him  to  risk  the  ver^  being  of  the  commonwealth. 
For  he  loudly  insisted  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  that  the  war  stood  still  whilst  it  was 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Fabii;  but,  for  his 
part,  he  would  take  but  one  day  to' get  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  beat  him.  With  these  prom- 
ises he  so  prevailed  on  the  multitude,  that  he 
raised  greater  forces  than  Rome  had  ever  had 
on  foot  before,  in  her  most  dangerous  wars; 
for  he  musteredl  no  fewer  than  eightv-eight 
tliousand  men.  Hereupon,  Fabius,  and  other 
wise  and  experienced  persons  among  the  Ro- 
mans were  greatly  alarmed;  because  they  saw 
no  resource  for  the  state,  if  such  a  number  of 
their  youth  should  be  cut  off.  They  address- 
ed themselves,  therefore,  to  the  other  consul, 
Paulus  ^milius,  a  man  of  great  experience 
in  war,  but  disagreeable  to  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  afraid  pt  them,  for  they  had  foi^ 
merly  set  a  considerable  fine  upon  him.  Fa- 
bius, however,  encouraged  him  to  withstand 
the  temerity  of  his  colleague,  telling  him, 
"That  the  dispute  he  had  to  supoort  for  his 
country  was  not  so  much  with  Hannibal  as 
with  Varro.  The  latter,"  said  he,  "will 
hasten  to  an  engagement,§  because  he  knows 

*  According  to  Liry,  Fabiut,  after  Ihc  aiz  months 
of  hit  dict&U>rihip  were  expired^  rcsizned  the  army 
to  Ihc  consuls  of  Inat  year,  Serrilius  and  Altilius ;  the 
latter  harine  been  appointed  in  th%  room  of  Flaminitu, 
who  was  killed  in  battle.  But  Plutarch  follow*  Po 
lybiiu,  who  says,  that  as  (he  time  for  the  election  of 
new  couiuUaDproached,  the  Romans  named  L.  MmW 
iuj  Paulus  ana  Terentius.  Varro  conAils,  aftfr  whi^ 
the  dictators  resigned  their  charge. 

f  Varro  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  had  followed 
his  lather's  profession  in  his  youth ;  but,  growing  rich, 
he  had  forsaken  that  mean  calling ;  and,  by  the  tavouc 
of  the  people,  procured  by  supporting  the  most  turbu- 
lent 01  their  tribunes,  he  obtained  the  consulate. 

\  It  was  usual  for  tne  Romans  to  muster  erery  year 
four  legions,  which  consisting,  in  difficult  time*,  each 
of  fire  thounad  Roman  foot  and  three  hundred  liorae, 
and  a  battalion  of  Latins  equal  to  that  number,  amount- 
ed in  the  whole  to  42,400.  But  this  year,  instead  of 
four  legions,  they  raised  eieht. 

^  The  best  dependance  of  Varro  was,  undoubted  It. 
to  prolong  the  war,  that  Hannibal,  who  was  already 
weakened,  might  wear  himself  out  bv  degrees ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  it  was  HamtibaPs  business  to  fight  1 
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Bot  his  own  strength;  and  the  former,  because 
he  knows  his  own  weakness.  But,  believe 
mc,  JEmilius,  I  deserve  more  attention  than 
Varro,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Hannibal; 
and  I  do  assure  you,  that  if  the  Romans  come 
to  no  battle  with  him  this  year,  he  will  either 
be  undone  by  his  stay  in  Italy,  or  else  be 
obliged  to  quit  it.  Even  now,  when  he  seems 
to  ha  victoriooa,  and  to  carry  all  before  him, 
BOt  one  of  his  enemies  has  quitted  the  Roman 
interest,  and  not  a  third  part  of  the  forces  re- 
mains which  he  brought  from  home  with  him." 
To  this  JEmilius  is  said  to  have  answered, 
"  My  friend,  when  I  consider  myself  only,  I 
conclude  it  better  for  me  to  fall  upon  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy,  than  by  the  sentence 
of  my  own  countrymen.  However,  since  the 
state  of  public  aUairs  is  so  critical,  I  will 
endeavour  to  approve  myself  a  good  general, 
and  had  rather  appear  such  to  you,  thui  to  all 
who  oppose  you,  and  who  would  draw  me, 
willing  or  unwilling,  to  their  party.*  With 
Jhcse  sentiments  ^milins  began  his  operations. 

But  Varro,  having  brought  his  colleague  to 
agree*  that  they  should  command  alternately 
each  his  day,  when  his  turn  came,  took  post 
over  against  Hannibal,  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Aufidus,  near  the  village  of  Canns.f  As  soon 
as  it  was  light,  he  gave  the  signal  for  battle, 
which  is  a  red  mantle  set  up  over  the  general's 
tent.  The  Carthaginians  were  a  little  dis- 
Aeortened  at  first,  when  they  saw  how  daring 
the  consul  was,  and  that  the  army  was  more 
than  twice  their  number.  But  Hannibal  having 
ordered  them  to  arm,  himself,  with  a  few  others, 
rode  up  to  an  eminence,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
enemy  now  drawn  up  tor  battle.  One  Gisco 
that  accompanied  him,  a  man  of  his  own  rank, 
happening  to  say  <<  The  numbers  of  the  enemy 
appeared  to  him  surprising.''  Hannibal  re- 
plied with  a  serious  countenance,  '<  There  is 
another  thing  which  has  escaped  your  obsenra- 
tion,  much  more  surprising  than  that."  Upon 
nis  asking  what  it  was,  ^  It  is,"  said  he,  <^  that 
among  such  numbers  not  one  of  them  is  named 
Gisco."  The  whole  company  were  diverted 
with  the  humour  of  his  observations:  and  as 
hej  returned  to  the  camp,  they  told  the  jest 
Jo  those  they  met.  so  that  the  laugh  became 
muversal.  At  si^nt  of  this  the  Carthasinians 
took  courage,  thmking  ii  must  proceed  from 
the  great  contempt  in  whicJl  theur  general  held 
the  Romans,  that  he  could  jest  and  laugh  in 
the  face  of  danger. 

In  this  battle  Hannibal  gave  great  proofs  of 
generalahio.  In  the  fint  place,  he  took  od- 
▼antase  or  the  ground,  to  poet  his  men  with 
their  bocks  to  the  wind,  which  was  then  very 
Tiolent  and  scorching,  and  drove  from  the 
dry  plains^  over  the  heads  of  the  Carthaginians, 
eloods  of  sand  and  dost  into  the  eyes  and 

*  It  WM  a  flsed  rnle  with  the  RoBMni,that  Um  eon- 
■uls,  when  they  went  upon  the  mbm  tervice,  ahoold 
nave  the  cominwid  of  the  army  by  turns. 

t  Csmic,  seoonliiig  to  Livy,  Appian,  snd  Floras, 
was  only  a  poor  villa&e,  which  afterward*  be<ame  fa- 
moo*  on  aeeonnt  of  the  battle  fi>ughl  near  it;  But  Fo- 
lybios,  who  lived  near  the  time  of  the  lecond  Punic 
war,  ilylct  Caunse  a  city ;  and  adds,  that  it  had  be«i 
med  a  year  before  the  defeat  of  the  ^oman  army. 
Silius  ItaJicus  ttrees  with  Folybios.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuOt ;  for  Fliny  ranks  it  among  (he  cities  of  Apula. 
The  rains  of  f  lanne  are  sfill  to  be  seen  in  the  ternfory 
afBari. 


nostrils  of  the  Romans,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  turn  away  their  faces  and  break 
their  ranks.  In  the  next  place,  his  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  superior  art.  He  placed  the 
flower  or  them  in  the  wings,  and  those  upon 
whom  he  had  less  dcpendance  in  the  main 
corps,  which  waa  conaiderably  more  advanced 
than  the  wings.  Then  he  commanded  those  in 
the  wings,  tlut  when  the  enemy  had  charged  and 
vigorously  pushed  that  advanced  body,  which 
he  knew  would  give  way,  and  open  a  passage 
for  them  to  the  very  centre,  and  when  the  Ro- 
mans by  this  means  should  be  far  enough  en- 
gaged within  the  two  winga,  they  should  both 
on  the  right  and  left  take  them  in  flank,  and 
endeavour  to  surround  them.*  This  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  great  carnage  that  follow- 
ed.  For  the  enemy  pressings  upon  Hannibal's 
front,  which  gave  ground,  the  iprm  of  his  army 
waa  changed  into  a  half-moon;  and  the  officers 
of  the  select  troops  caused  the  two  points  of 
the  wings  to  join  behind  the  Romans.  Thus 
they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  all  sides;  an  incredible  slaughter 
followed;  nor  did  any  escape  but  the  few  that 
retreated  before  the  main  body  was  enclosed. 

It  is  also  said,  that  a  strange  and  fatal  acci- 
dent happened  to  the  Roman  cavalry.  For  the 
horse  wnich  iCmilins  rode  having  received 
some  hurt,  threw  him;  and  those  about  him 
alighting  to  assist  and  defend  the  consul  on  foot, 
the  rest  of  the  cavalry  seeing  this,  and  taking 
it  for  a  signal  for  them  to  do  the  same,  all 
quitted  their  horses,  and  charged  on  foot.  At 
sight  of  this,  Hannibal  said,  <'  This  pleases  me 
better  than  if  they  had  been  delivered  to  me 
bound  hand  and  foot."  But  the  particulars 
may  be  found  at  large  in  the  historians  who 
have  described  this  battle. 

As  to  the  consuls,  Varro  escaped  with  a  few 
horse  to  Yenutia;  and  iEmiliu^  covered  with 
darts  which  stuck  in  his  wounds,  sat  down  in 
anguish  and  despair,  waiting  for  the  enemy  to 
despatch  him.  His  head  and  his  face  were  so 
disfigured  and  stained  with  blood,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  know  him;  even  his  friends  and 
servants  passed  by  him  without  stopping.  At 
last,  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a  young  man  of  a  pa- 
trieicm  family,  perceiving  who  he  was,  dis- 
mounted, and  entreated  hmt  to  take  his  horso, 
and  save  himself  for  the  commonwealUi,  whidi 
had  then  more  occasion  than  ever  for  so  good 
a  consul.  But  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  accept  of  the  offer;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  young  mon'b  tears,  he  obliged  him  to  mount 
his  horse  again.  Then  risiug  np^  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  '<Tell  Fabius  Maximus," 
said  he,  ^and,  Lentulus,  do  you  yourself  be 
witness,  that  Paulus  JSmilius  followed  his 
directions  to  the  last,  and  did  not  deviate  in 
the  least  from  the  plan  agreed  upon  between 
them,  but  was  first  overcome  by  Varro,  and 
then  by  Haiinibal."  Having  despatched  Len- 
tulus with  this  commission,  he  xnshed  among 
the  enemy's  swords,  and  was  slain.  Fifty 
thousand  Romais  are  said  to  have  fallen  in 
this  battle,t  and  four  thousand  to  have  been 

•  Fire  hundred  Numidians  pretended  to  desert  tt 
the  Romans ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  turned  sniDit 
them,  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 

t  According  to  Liry,  there  were  killed  of  the  Ro 
mans  only  forty  thousand  f<ibt,  and  two  thonsand  sevea 
hundred  horse.    Polybiuf  says,  that  seventy  *'<^nmi 
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tmkcD  prisoners,  besides  ten  thousand  that  were 
taken  after  the  battle  in  both  the  camps. 

After  this  great  success,  Hannibal's  friends 
advised  him  to  pursue  his  fortune,  and  to  enter 
Elome  along  witn  the  fugitives,  assuring  him 
that  in  five  days  he  might  sup  in  the  Capitol. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  wliat  his  reason  was 
for  not  taking  this  step.  Most  probably  some 
deity  opposed  it,  and  therefore  inspired  him 
with  this  hesitation  and  timidity.  On  this  ac- 
count it  was  that  a  Carthaginian,  named  Borca, 
said  to  him  ^  ith  some  heat,  <<  Hannibal,  you 
know  how  to  gain  a  victory,  but  not  how  to 
use  it.** 

The  battle  of  Canns,  however,  made  such 
an  alteration  in  his  affairs,  that  though  before 
it  he  had  neither  town,  nor  magazine,  nor  port 
in  Italy,  but,  witllout  any  regular  supplies  for 
the  war,  subsisted  his  army  by  rapine,  and  for 
that  purpose  moved  them,  like  a  great  band  of 
obbers,  from  place  to  place,  yet  then  he  be- 
came  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy.  Its 
best  provinces  and  towns  voluntarily  submitted 
to  him,  and  Capua  itself,  the  most  respectable 
city  after  Rome,  threw  its  weight  into  his 
scale. 

In  this  case  it  appeared  that  great  misfor- 
tunes are  not  only,  what  Euripides  calls  them, 
a  trial  of  the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  but  of  the 
capacity  and  conduct  of  a  general.  For  the 
proceedings  of  Fabius,  which  before  this  battle 
were  deemed  cold  and  timid,  then  appeared 
to  be  directed  by  counsels  more  than  human, 
to  be  indeed  the  dictates  of  a  divine  wisdom, 
which  penetrated  into  futurity  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, anJ  foresaw  what  seemed  incredible  to 
the  very  persons  who  experienced  it.  In  him, 
therefore.  Rone  places  her  last  hope;  his 
judgment  is  the  temple,  the  altar,  to  which  she 
ilies  for  refuge,  believing  that  to  his  prudence 
It  was  chiefly  owing  that  she  still  held  up  her 
bead,  and  that  her  children  were  not  dispers- 
ed, as  when  she  was  taken  by  the  Guuls. 
For  he,  who  in  times  of  apparent  security, 
lecmed  to  be  deficient  in  conndence  and  reso- 
lution, now,  when  all  abandoned  themselves  to 
inexpressible    sorrow   and   helpless   despair, 

were  killed.    The  Um  of  the  Carthsginiana  did  not 
amottiM  to  six  thounnd. 
Whcu  the  Carthaginians  were  stripping  the  dead, 


•ble  to  make  use  of  his  weapons,  because  he  had  lost 
bis  hands,  had  torn  off  the  nose  and  ears  of  the  Numid- 
lan  with  his  teeth,  and  in  that  fit  of  rags  expired. 

*  Zonarus  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  himself  aAerwards 
aeknowiedeed  his  mistake  in  not  pursuing  that  day's 
success,  and  used  olleu  to  cry  out,  O  Cannae !  Cannao ! 

Butbn  the  other  hand,  it  maybe  pleaded  in  dercnoe 
of  Hannibal,  that  the  aoToata^  he  had  gained  were 
chiefly  owing  to  his  cuvalry,  who  could  not  act  in  a 
fieget  That  the  inhabitant  of  Rome  were  all  bred  up 
to  arms  from  their  infiincy ;  would  use  their  utmost 
eilbrts  in  defence  of  their  wires,  their  children,  and 
Iheir  domestic  gods;  and,  when  sheltered  by  walls  and 
ramparts,  would  probably  be  inrincible :  that  they  had 
«s  manv  generals  as  senators ;  that  no  one  nation  of 
taly  had  yet  declared  for  him,  and  he  might  judge  it 
accessary  to  gain  some  of  them  before  he  attempted 
thecaitital:  and  lastly,  that  if  he  had  attempted  the 
capital  first,  and  without  success,  he  would  not  hare 
Sttn  able  to  gnin  any  one  lation  or  city. 


alone  walked  about  the  city  with  a  cajin 
and  easy  pace,  with  a  firm  countenance,  a  mild 
aid  gracious  address,  checking  their  effemi* 
nate  lamentations,  and  preventing  them  from 
assembling  in  public  to  bewail  their  common 
distress.  He  caused  the  senate  to  meet  3  ha 
encouraged  the  magistrates,  himself  being  the 
soul  of  their  body,  for  all  waited  his  motion, 
and  were  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  He 
placed  a  guard  at  the  gates,  to  hinder  such  of 
the  people  as  were  inclined  to  fly,  from  quit- 
ting the  city.  He  fixed  both  the  place  and 
time  for  mourning,  allowed  thirty  days  for  that 
purpose  in  a  man's  own  house,  and  no  more 
for  the  city  in  general.  And  as  the  feast  of 
Ceres  fell  within  that  time,  it  was  thought  bet- 
ter entirely  to  omit  the  solemnity,  than  by  the 
small  numbers  and  the  melancholy  looks  of 
those  that  should  attend  it,  to  discover  the 
greatness  of  their  loss:*  for  the  worship  most 
acceptable  to  the  gods  is  that  which  'omcs 
from  cheerful  hearts.  Indeed,  whatever  the 
augurs  ordered  for  propitiating  the  divine 
powers,  and  averting  inauspicious  omens,  was 
carefully  performed.  For  Fabius  Pictor,  the 
near  relation  of  Fabius  Maximus,  was  sent  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi ;  and  of  the  two 
vestals  who  were  then  found  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  their  vow  of  chastity,  one  was  burned  alive, 
according  to  custom,  and  the  other  died  by  her 
own  hand. 

But  what  most  deserves  to  be  admired,  is 
the  magnanimity  and  temper  of  the  Romans 
when  the  consul  Tarro  returned  after  his  de- 
feat,! much  humbled  and  very  melancholy,  as 
one  who  had  occasioned  the  greatest  calamity 
and  disgrace  imaginable  to  the  republic.  The 
whole  senate  and  people  went  to  welcome  him 
at  the  gates;  and  when  silence  was  conunand- 
ed,  t!ie  magistrates  and  principal  senators, 
amongst  whom  was  Fabius,  commended  him 
for  not  giving  up  the  circumstances  of  the 
state  as  desperate  after  so  great  a  misfortune, 
but  returning  to  take  upon  him  the  administra- 
tion, and  to  make  what  advantage  he  could 
for  his  country  of  the  laws  and  citizens,  as  not 
being  utterly  lost  and  ruined. 

When  they  found  that  Hannibal,  after  the 
battle,  instead  of  marching  to  Rome,  turned  to 
snother  part  of  Italy,  thoy  took  courage,  and 
sent  their  armies  and  generals  into  the  field. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  were  Fabius  Maxi« 
mus  and  Claudius  Marcellus.  men  distinguished 
by  characters  almost  entirely  opposite.  Mar- 
cel! us  (as  we  have  mentioned  in  his  life,)  was 
a  man  of  a  buoyant  and  animated  valour,  jo 
markably  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapooa, 

*  Thu  was  not  the  real  cause  of  deferring  the  tcati- 
ral,  but  that  which  Plutarch  hints  at  just  after,  tnr. 
bettuse  it  was  unlawful  for  persons  in  mourning  to 
celebrate  it;  and  at  that  time  there -was  not  one  ma* 
tron  in  Rome  who  was  not  in  mourning.  In  fact,  the 
feast  was  not  entirely  omitted,  but  kept  as  soon  as  tht 
mourning  was  expired. 

t  Valerius  Maximus  telb  ns  (lib.  iii.  c.  6.)  that  th« 
senate  and  people  offered  Varro  the  dictatorship,  which 
he  refused,  and  by  his  modest  rvfusal  wined  off,  to 
some  measure,  the  shame  of  his  former  behaviour. 
Thus  the  Romans,  by  treating  their  commanders  with 
humanity,  lessened   the  disgrace  of  their  being  ran 

Juished  or  dischai^d ;  while  (he  Carthaginians  coa- 
emned  their  generals  to  cruel  deaths  upon  their  bei^g 
overcome,  though  it  was  often  without  their  own  fiuJu 
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and  naturally  enterprising}  such  an  one,  in 
short,  as  Homer  calls  lofty  in  hccart,  in  courage 
JUrcej  in  war  delighting.  So  intrepid  a  general 
was  very  fit  to  be  opposed  to  an  enemy  as  dar- 
hg  as  himself,  to  restore  the  courage  and  spir- 
ts of  the  Romans,  by  some  vigorous  stroke  in 
me  first  engagements.  As  for  Fabius,  he  kept 
to  his  first  sentiments,  and  hoped,  that  if  he  only 
followed  Hannibal  close,  witiiout  fighting  him, 
he  and  his  army  would  wear  themselves  out, 
and  lose  their  warlike  vigour,  just  as  a  wrestler 
does,  who  keeps  continually  in  the  ring,  and  al- 
lows himself  no  repose,  to  recruit  bis  strength 
afler  excessive  fatigues.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
Romans  (as  Posidonius  tells  us,)  called  Fabius 
tlteir  sfmldy  and  Marcellus  their  steord,  and 
used  to  say,  that  the  steadiness  and  caution  of 
the  one,  mixed  with  the  vivacity  and  boldness 
Iff  the  other,  made  a  compound  very  salutary  to 
Rome.  Hannibal,  therefore,  ofVen  meeting 
Marcellus,  whose  motions  were  like  those  of  a 
torrent,  (bund  his  forces  broken  and  diminish- 
ed; and  by  Fabius,  who  moved  with  a  silent 
but  constant  stream,  he  was  qndennined  and 
msensibly  weakened.  Such,  at  lengtii,  was  the 
extremity  he  was  reduced  to,  that  he  was  tired 
of  fighting  Marcellus,  and  afraid  of  Fabius. 
And  these  were  the  persons  he  had  generally 
to  do  with  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
as  praetors,  consuls,  or  proconsuls:  for  each  of' 
them  vras,  five  times  consul.  It  is  true,  Mar- 
cellus, in  his  fifth  consulate  was  drawn  into  his 
snares,  and  killed  bv  means  of  an  ambuscade. 
Hannibal  often  made  the  like  attempts  upon 
Fabius,  exerting  all  his  arts  and  stratagems, 
but  without  effect.  Once  only  he  deceived  him, 
and  had  nearly  led  him  into  a  fatal  error.  He 
fory^ed  letters  to  him,  as  firom  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Metapontum,  offeringto  deliver  up 
the  city  to  him,  and  assuring  him  that  those 
who  had  uken  this  resolution,  only  waited  till 
he  appeared  before  it.  Fabius  giving  credit  to 
these  letters,  ordered  a  party  to  be  ready,  in- 
tending to  march  thither  in  the  night;  but  find- 
'  ing  the  auspices  unpromising,  he  altered  his 
design,  and  soon  after  discovered  that  the 
letters  were  forged  by  an  artifice  of  Han»i- 
Ixad's,  and  that  he  was  lying  in  ambush  for  him 
near  the  town.  But  this  perhaps  may  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  gods. 

Fabius  was  persuaded  that  it  was  better  to 
keep  the  cities  from  revolting,  and  to  prevent 
any  commotions  among  the  dlies,  by  arfability 
and  mildness,  than  to  entertain  every  suspicion, 
or  to  use  severity  against  those  whom  he  did 
suspect  It  is  reported  of  him,  that  being  in- 
formed, that  a  certain  Marcian  in  his  army,*^ 
who  was  a  man  not  inferior  in  courage  or  fam- 
ily to  any  among  the  allies,  solicited  some  of 
liis  men  to  desert,  he  did  not  treat  him  harshly, 
but  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  too  much 
neglected;  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  now  perfectly  sensible  how  much  his  offi- 
cers had  been  to  blame  in  distributing  honours 
more  out  of  favour  tlian  regard  to  merit:  and 
diat  for  the  future  he  should  take  it  ill  if  he  did 
not  apply  to  him  when  he  had  any  request  to 
tiake.  This  was  followed  with  a  present  of  a 
war  horse,  and  with  other  marks  of  honour; 

•  Liry  tells  (his  story  of  MarMllos,  which  Plutarch 
•«T«  applies  to  Fabius. 


and  from  that  time  the  man  behavcnl  with  great 
fidelity  and  zeal  for  the  service.  Fabius  thought 
it  hard,  that,  while  those  who  breed  dogs  and 
horses,  soften  their  stubborn  tempers,  and  bring 
down  their  fierce  spirits  by  car^  and  kindness, 
rather  than  with  whips  and  chains,  he  who  has 
the  command  of  men  should  not  endeavour  to 
correct  their  errors  by  gentleness  and  good 
ness,  but  treat  them  even  in  a  harsher  and 
more  violent  manner  than  gardeners  do  the 
wild  fig-trees,  wild  p^ars  and  olives,  whose  na- 
ture  they  subdue  by  cultivation,  and  which,  by 
that  means,  they  bring  to  produce  very  agreea- 
ble fruit. 

Another  time,  some  of  his  officers  informed 
him,  that  one  of  his  soldiers,  a  native  of  Luca- 
nia,  often  quitted  his  post,  and  rambled  out  of 
the  camp.  Upon  this  report,  he  asked,  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  was  in  other  respects;  and 
they  all  declared  it  was  not  easy  to  find  so  good 
a  soldier,  doing  him  the  justice  to  menuon 
several  extraordinary  instances  of  his  valour. 
On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this  irregular- 
ity, he  found  that  the  man  was  passionately  in 
love,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  young 
woman,  he  ventured  out  of  the  camp,  and  took 
a  long  and  dangerous  journey  every  night 
Hereupon  Fabius  gave  orders  to  some  of  hit 
men  to  find  out  the  woman,  and  convey  hei 
into  his  own  tent,  but  took  care  that  the  Lu- 
canian  should  not  know  it.  Then  he  sent  for 
him,  and  taking  him  aside,  spoke  to  him  as 
follows:  "I  very  well  know,  that  you  have  lain 
many  nights  out  of  the  camp,  in  breach  of  the 
Roman  discipline  and  laws;  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  past  services.  In  con- 
sideration of  them,  I  forgive  your  present 
crime;  but,  for  the  future,  I  will  give  vou  in 
charge  to  a  person  who  shall  be  answerable  for 
yon."  While  the  soldier  stood  much  amazed, 
Fabius  produced  the  woman,  and  putting  her 
in  his  hands,  thus  expressed  himself:  ''This  is 
the  person  who  engages  for  you,  that  you  will 
remain  in  camp;  and  now  we  shall  see  wheth- 
er there  was  not  some  traitorous  design  which 
drew  you  out,  and  which  you  made  the  love  of 
this  woman  a  cloak  for."  Such  is  the  account 
we  have  of  this  affiiir. 

By  means  of  another  love  affiiir,  Fabius  re- 
covered the  city  of  Tarentum,  which  had  been 
treacherously  delivered  up  to  Hannibal.  A 
young  man,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  served 
under  Fabius,  had  a  sister  there,  who  loved 
him  with  great  tenderness.  This  youth  being 
informed,  that  a  certain  Brutian,  one  of  the  oi^ 
ficers  of  the  garrison  which  Hannibal  had  put 
in  Tarentum,  entertained  a  violent  passion  for 
his  sister,  hoped  to  avail  himself  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans. 
Therefore,  with  the  permission  of  Fabius,  ha 
returned  to  his  sister  at  Tarentum,  under  colour 
of  having  deserted.  Some  days  passed,  during 
which  the  Brutian  forbore  his  visits,  for  she 
supposed  that  her  brother  knew  nothing  of  the 
amour.  This  obligfid  the  young  man  to  como 
to  an  explanation.  *'It  has  been  currently  re- 
ported," said  he,  "  that  you  receive  addresses 
from  a  man  of  some  distinction.  Prav,  who  is 
he?  If  he  is  a  man  of  honour  and  character, 
as  they  say  he  is,  Mars,  who  confounds  all 
I  things,  takoe  but  little  thought  of  what  pounUf 
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he  may  be  What  necenity  impows  is  no  dia- 
gnce;  bat  we  may  nthor  think  ounelves  Tor- 
tonate,  at  a  time  when  juitice  Yields  to  force, 
if  that  which  force  might  compel  us  to,  happens 
not  to  be  disagreeable  to  our  own  indinauons." 
Thus  encouraged,  the  young  woman  sent  for 
the  Brutian,  and  presented  hun  to  her  brother. 
And  as  she  behaved  to  him  in  a  kinder  and 
more  complying  manner  through  her  brother's 
aeans,  who  was  Yenr  indulgent  to  his  passion, 
it  was  not  very  difficult  to  prevail  with  the 
Brutian,  who  was  deeply  ia  love,  and  was 
withal  a  mercenary,*  to  deliver  up  the  town, 
upon  promises  of  great  rewards  from  Fabius. 

This  is  the  account  which  most  historiuis 
give  us;  yet  some  say,  that  the  woman  by 
whom  the  Brutian  wis  gained,  was  not  a  Ta- 
rentme,  but  a  Brutian; that  she  had  been  con- 
cubine to  Fabius  I  and  that  wkon  she  found  the 
governor  of  Tarentum  was  her  countryman 
and  acquaintance,  she  told  Fabius  of  it,  and 
.inding  means,  by  approaching  the  walls,  to 
make  him  a  proposal,  she  drew  him  over  to  the 
Roman  interest. 

During  these  transactions,  Fabius,  in  order 
to  make  a  diversion,  gave  directions  to  the  gar- 
rison of  Rhegium  to  lay  waste  the  Brutian 
territories,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  Caulonia.  These  were  a  body  of 
eight  thousand  men,  composed  partly  of  desert-** 
ers,  and  partly  of  the  most  worthless  of  that  in- 
famous band  brought  by  Marcellus  out  of  Sici- 
ly,! and  therefore  the  loss  of  them  would  not 
to  great,  nor  much  lamented  by  the  Romans. 
These  men  he  threw  out  as  a  bait  for  Hannibal, 
%nd  by  sacrificing  them  hoped  to  draw  him  to 
a  distance  from  Tarentum.  The  design  suc- 
ceeded accordingly  :  for  Hannibal  marched 
with  his  forces  to  Caulonia,  and  Fabius  in 
the  meantime  laid  siege  to  Tarentum.  The 
sixth  dav  of  the  siege,  the  young  man  having 
settled  tJie  matter  with  the  Brutian  officer  by 
means  of  his  sister,  and  having  well  observed 
the  place  where  ho  kept  guard  and  promised 
to  let  in  the  Romans,  went  to  Fabius  by  night, 
and  gave  him  an  account  of  it.  The  consul 
moved  to  the  appointed  quarter,  though  not  en* 
tirelv  depending  upon  the  promise  that  the  town 
would  be  betrayea.  There  he  himself  sat  still, 
but  at  the  same  time  ordered  an  assault  on 
every  other  part,  both  by  sea  and  land.  This 
was  put  in  execution  with  great  noise  and  tu- 
mult, which  drew  most  of  the  Tarentines  that 
way  to  assist  the  garrison,  and  repel  the  be- 
siegers. Then  the  Brutian  giving  Fabius  the 
signal,  he  scaled  the  walls,  and  got  possession 
ofthe  town. 

On  this  occasion,  Fabius  seems  to  have  in- 
lulged  a  criminal  ambition.^  For  that  it  might 

•  mv^foir*  iMirS-o^opw— — »  Thi*  hai  been  mUtrans- 
kted  a  tsan  of  a  mercenary  din9$iUon,  The  words 
only  import  that  he  was  not  of  Hannibal's  own  troops, 
but  of  the  mercenaries.  Hence  all  goremments  should 
learn  to  beware  how  they  entrust  their  towns  with 
garrisons  of  hired  troops  imd  stranrers. 

t  These  men  were  brought  lh>m  Sicily, not  by  Mar- 
cellus^ but  by  his  colleague  Laevinus. 

X  LiTy  docs  not  say,  Uiat  Fabius  gaire  such  orders. 
He  onlv  layi, "  There  were  manv  Brutians  slain,  cither 
throogn  ignorance,  or  through  the  ancient  haired 
which  the  Komans  bore  them,  or  because  the  Romaus 
were  desirous  that  Taicnt'i'm  should  seem  to  be  takru 
sword  in  hand,  rather  that,  betrayed  to  them." 


not  appear  that  t^e  place  was  betrayed  to  aib, 
he  ordered  the  Brutians  to  be  put  first  to  the 
sword.  But  he  failed  in  his  design;  for  tJv 
former  suspicion  still  remained,  and  he  incur 
red,  besides,  the  reproach  of  perfidy  and  inhu- 
manity. Many  of  the  Tarentines  also  were 
killed;  thirty  thcusand  of  them  were  sold  for 
slaves;  the  army  had  the  plunder  of  the  tom-n, 
and  three  thousand  talents  were  brought  into 
the  public  treasury.  Whilst  every  thing  waa 
rai^sacked,  and  the  spoils  were  heaped  &!fore 
¥  abius,  it  is  reported  that  the  officer  who  took 
tue  inventory,  asked  <<  AVliat  he  would  have 
uiem  to  do  with  the  gods.^  meaning  ^he  sut- 
ues  and  pictures:  Fabius  answered,  ^  Let  us 
leave  the  Tarentines  their  angry  gods.*^  How- 
ever, he  carried  away  a  colo99us  of  Hen.ules, 
which  he  afterwards  set  up  in  the  Capitol,  and 
near  it  an  equestrian  statue  of  himself  in  brais.f 
Thus  he  shewed  lumself  inferior  to  Marcellus, 
in  his  taste  for  the  line  arts,  and  still  more  ao 
in  mercy  and  hnmanitv.  Marcellus  in  this  res 
pect  had  greatly  the  advantage,  as  we  have  al 
ready  ohKrved  in  his  life. 

Hannibal  had  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Ta- 
rentum, and  being  within  five  miles  of  it,  when 
it  was  taken,  he  scrupled  not  to  say  publicly, 
"The  Romans,  too,  have  their  Hannibal;  for 
we  have  lost  Tarentum  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  gained  it."  And  in  private,  he  then 
first  acknowledged  to  his  friends,  ^  That  he 
had  always  thought  it  difficult,  but  now  saw  it 
was  impossible,  with  the  forces  he  had,  to  con 
quer  Italy." 

Fabius  for  this  was  honoured  with  a  tcinmph, 
more  splendid  than  the  former,  having  glori 
ously  maintained  the  field  against  Hannibal, 
and  baffled  all  his  schemes  with  ease,  ju&t  as  an 
able  wrestler  disengages  himself  from  the  arms 
of  his  antagonist,  whose  grasp  no  longer  retains 
the  same  vigour.  For  Hannibal's  army  was 
now  partly  enervated  with  opulence  and  lux 
ury,  and  partly  impaired  and  worn  with  contin 
ual  action. 

Marcus  Livius,  who  commanded  in  Taren- 
tum, when  it  was  betrayed  to  Hannibal,  retired 
into  the  citadel,  and  held  it  till  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Romans.  This  officer  beheld  with  pain 
the  honours  conferred  upon  Fabius,  and  one 
day  his  envy  and  vanity  drew  from  him  tlii^ 
expression  in  the  senate,  ^%  not  Fabius,  was 
the  cause  of  recovering  Tarentum."  "  True,'" 
said  Fabius  laughing,  "  for  if  you  had  not  lost 
the  town,  I  had  never  recovered  it." 

Among  other  honours  which  the  Romans  paid 
to  Fabius,  they  elected  his  son  consul.^  When 
he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  and  was  settling 
some  point  relating  to  the  war,  the  lather, 
either  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  or 
else  to  try  his  son,  moimtcd  his  horse,  to  ride 
up  to  him.  The  young  consul  seeing  him  at  a 
distance,  would  not  suffer  it,  but  sent  one  of 
the  Uetors  to  his  father,  with  orders  for  him  to 
dismount,  and  to  come  on  foot  to  the  consul,  if 
he  had  any  occasion  to  apply  to  him.  The 
whole  assembly  were  moved  at  this,  and  cast 
their  eyes  npon  Fabius,  by  their  silence  and 

*  The  gods  were  in  the  attitude  of  combatants ;  aiul 
they  appeared  to  liare  fouglit  against  the  Tarenlinc*. 

i  The  work  of  Lystppus. 

i  Tlic  son  was  elected  consul  four  years  \t  tfor«  tb« 
Cither  ttvdi  Tarentum 
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Ibeir  looki,  ezpresaing  tlieir  retentment  of  the 
indignity  offered  to  a  person  of  his  character. 
But  he  instantly  alighted,  and  ran  to  his  son, 
and  embraced  him  with  great  tenderness. 
"My  son,"  said  he,  "I  applaud  your  senti- 
menta  and  your  behaviour.  Vou  know  what  a 
people  you  command,  and  have  a  just  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  your  office.  This  waa  the  way 
that  we  and  our  forefathers  took  to  advance 
Rome  to  hsr  present  height  of  glory,  always 
considering  the  honour  and  interest  of  our  coun- 
try before  tliat  of  our  own  fathers  and  children." 

And  indeed  it  is  reported  that  the  great 
grand-father  of  our  Fabius,*  though  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  whether  we  con- 
sider his  reputation  or  authority,  though  he  had 
been  fivo  times  consul,  and  had  been  honoured 
with  several  glorious  triumphs  on  account  of 
his  success  in  wars  of  the  last  importance,  yet 
condescended  to  serve  as  lieutenant  to  his  son 
then  con8ul,t  in  an  expedition  against  the  Sam- 
nites:  and  while  his  son,  in  the  triumph  which 
was  decreed  him,  drove  into  Rome  in  a  chariot 
and  four,  he  with  others  followed  him  on  horse- 
back. Thus,  while  he  liad  authority  over  his 
son,  considered  as  a  private  man,  and  while  he 
was  both  especially  and  reputedly  the  most 
considerable  member  of  the  commonwealth,  yet 
he  gloried  in  showing  his  subjection  to  the  laws 
and  to  the  magistrate.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
part  of  his  character  that  deserves  to  bo  admired. 

When  Fabius  Mazimus  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  hit  son,  he  bore  that  loss  with  great 
moderation,  as  became  a  wise  man  and  a  good 
father*,  and  the  funeral  oration,!  which  on  oc- 
casion of  the  deaths  of  illustrious  men  is  usu- 
ally pronounced  by  some  near  kinsman,  he 
delivered  himself;  affd  having  committed  it  to 
writing,  made  it  public. 

When  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  was 
'■ent  proconsul  into  Spain,  had  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  many  battles,  and  driven 
them  out  of  that  province ;  and  when  he  had, 
moreover,  reduced  several  towns  and  nations 
under  the  obedience  of  Rome,  on  returning 
loaded  with  spoil,  he  vras  received  with  great 
■ccbimations  and  general  joy.  Being  appoint- 
ed consul,  and  finding  that  toe  people  expected 
something  great  and  striking  at  his  hands,  he 
considered  it  as  an  antiquated  method  and 
worthy  only  of  the  inactivity  of  an  old  man, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
and  therefore  determined  to  remove  the  seat  of 
war  from  thence  into  Africa,  to  fill  the  enemy^ 
country  with  his  legions,  to  extend  his  ravages 
far  and  wide,  and  to  attempt  Carthage  itself. 
With  this  view  he  exerted  all  his  talents  to 
bring  the  people  into  his  design.  But  Fabius, 
<m  this  occasion,  filled  the  city  >vith  alarms,  as 
if  the  commonwealth  was  going  to  be  brought 
into  the  most  extreme  danger  by  a  rash  and  in- 
discreet young  man ;  in  short,  he  scrupled  not 
to  do  or  say  any  thing  he  thought  likely  to  dis- 
«aad)  his  countrymen  from  embracing  the 
p^^potal.     With  the  senate  he  carried  his 

•  Fabias  Rul1u«. 

f  Fabias  Gurcen,  mrho  bad  been  defeated  by  the  San^ 
aites,  sad  would  hare  been  degraded,  had  not  hii  &Ui- 
«r  promiicd  to  attend  him  in  hi«  lecond  expedition  as 
lia  lietttenant. 


f  Cicero. 


ero.  in  hit  treatue  on  old  a^c,  ineaks  in  hi^h 
both  of  Yabtns  and  Lhit  oration  of  hii>:  '•'Mauy 


point.*  But  tlie  people,  belioving  that  bis  op 
position  to  Scipio  proceeded  either  from  envy 
of  his  success,  or  from  a  secret  fear  that  if  this 
young  hero  should  perform  some  signal  exploit, 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  or  even  remove  it  out 
of  Italy,  his  own  slow  proceedings  through  the 
course  of  so  many  years,  might  be  imputed  to 
indolence  or  timidity. 

To  me  Fabius  seems  at  first  to  have  opposed 
the  measures  of  Scipio  from  an  excess  or  cau- 
tion and  prudence,  and  to  have  reaHy  thought 
the  danger  attending  his  project  great;  but  in 
tlie  progress  of  the  opposition,  I  Uiink  he  went 
too  great  lengths,  mialed  by  ambition  and  a 
jealousy  of  Scipio's  rising  glory.  For  he  ap- 
plied to  Crassut,  the  colleague  of  Scipio,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  not  to  yield  tha 
province  to  Scipio,  but  if  he  thought  it  propei 
to  conduct  the  war  in  that  manner,  to  go  him- 
self against  Carth8ge.i  Nay,  he  even  hindere<i 
the  raising  of  money  for  that  expedition:  so 
that  Scipio  was  obliged  to  find  the  supplies  as 
he  could;  and  he  effected  it  through  his  inter- 
est with  the  cities  of  Hetmria,  which  were 
wholly  devotod  to  him.|  As  for  Cnissus,  he 
stayed  at  home,  partly  induced  to  it  by  his  dis 
position,  which  was  mild  and  peaceful,  and 
partly  by  the  care  of  religion,  which  was  en 
trusted  to  him  as  high-priest. 

Fabius,  therefore,  took  another  method  to 
traverse  the  design.  He  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  young  men  who  offered  to  go  volim* 
teers  from  giving  in  their  names,  and  loudly 
declared  both  in  the  senate  andybrum,  "That 
Scipio  did  not  only  himself  avoid  Hannibal, 
but  intended  to  carry  away  with  him  the  re- 
maining strength  of  Italy,  persuading  the  young 
men  to  abandon  their  parents,  their  wives,  and 
native  city,  whilst  an-  unsubdued  and  potent 
enemy  was  still  at  their  doors."  With  these 
assertions  he  so  terrified  the  people,  that  they 
allowed  Scipio  to  take  with  him  only  the  le- 
gions that  were  in  Sicily,  and  three  hundred  of 
those  men  who  had  served  him  with  so  much 
fidelity  in  Spain.  In  tnis  particular  Fabiu? 
seems  to  have  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
cautious  temper. 

After  Scipio  was  gone  over  into  Africa,  an 
account  was  soon  brought  to  Rome  of  his  glo 
rious  and  wonderful  achievements.  This  ao 
count  was  followed  by  rich  spoils  which  con- 
firmed it.  A  Numidian  king  was  taken  prisoner ; 
two  camps  were  burned  and  destroyed,  and  in 
them  a  vast  number  of  men,  arms,  and  horses; 
and  the  Carthaginians  sent  orders  to  Hannibal 

extraordinary  things  hare  I  known  in  that  man.  bat 
nothing  more  admirable  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
bore  (he  death  of  his  son^  a  person  of  great  merit  and 
of  consular  dignity.  His  eulogium  is  in  our  hands} 
and  while  we  read  it,  do  we  not  look  down  oa  the 
best  of  the  philosophers?" 

*  See  the  debates  in  the  senate  on  that  occasion,  in 
LItt,  ab.  xzviii. 

fThis  Crassus  could  not  do:  for  being  Pontifn 
Maximutt  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  remain  in 
Itoly-.. 

X  Scipio  was  empowered  to  ask  of  the  allies  all  thing* 
necessary  for  building  and  equipping  a  new  fleet.  Aud 
many  of  the  prorinces  and  cities  voluntarily  taxed 
themselves  to  furnish  him  with  com,  iron,  timber^  cloth 
for  sails,  he.  so  that  in  forty  days  afler  the  cutunr  of 
the  timber^  he  was  in  a  condition  to  set  sail  with  s 
fleet  of  thirty  new  gallevs,  besides  the  thirty  he  had 
before.  There  went-witA  him  about  seven  Uiousaud 
volunteers. 


HO 
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to  qoit  his  fruitless  hopes  in  Italy,  and  return 
home  to  defend  his  own  country.  Whilst  every 
tongue  was  applauding  these  exploits  of  Sctpio, 
Fabius  proposed  that  his  successor  should  be 
appointed,  without  any  shadow  or  reason  for  it, 
except  what  this  well  known  maxim  implies, 
viz,  <'  That  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  affairs  of 
such  importance  to  th/t  fortune  of  one  man, 
because  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  always 
successful." 

By  this  he  offended  the  people,  who  now 
considered  him  as  a  captious  and  envious  man  ; 
or  as  one  whose  courage  and  hopes  were  lost 
in  the  dregs  of  years,  and  who,  therefore,  look- 
ed upon  Hannibal  as  more  formidable  than  he 
really  was.  Nay,  even  wlien  Hannibal  em- 
barked  his  army  and  quitted  Italy,  Fabius 
ceased  not  to  disturb  the  general  joy  and  to 
damp  the  spirits  of  Rome.  For  he  took  the 
liberty  to  affirm,  *^That  the  commonwealth 
was  now  come  to  her  last  and  worst  trial;  that 
she  had  the  most  reason  to  dread  the  efforts  of 
Hannibal  when  he  should  arrive  in  Africa, 
ind  attack  her  sons  under  the  walls  of  Car- 
thage ;  that  Scipio  would  have  to  do  with  an 
army  yet  warm  with  the  blood  of  so  many  Ro-  ^ 


man  generals,  dictators  and  conruls ."  The  city 
was  alarmed  at  these  declamations,  and  thou^ 
the  war  was  removed  into  Africa,  the  danger 
seemed  to  approach  nearer  Rome  than  ever. 

However,  soon  afler,  Scipio  defeated  H^n* 
nibal  in  a  pitched  battle,  pulled  down  the  pride 
of  Cartilage  and  trod  it  under  foot.  This  af- 
forded the  Romans  a  pleasure  beyond  all  theii 
hopes,  and  restored  a  firmness  to  their  empire, 
which  had  been  shaken  with  so  many  tempests 
But  Fabius  Maximus  did  not  live  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  to  hear  of  the  overthrow  of  Hannibal, 
or  to  see  the  prosperity  of  his  country  re-es 
tablished :  for  about  the  time  that  Hannibal  lel\ 
Italy,  he  fell  sick  and  died.  We  are  assured 
tliat  Epaminondas  died  so  poor,  that  the  Thv 
bans  buried  him  at  the  public  charge;  for  a* 
his  death  nothing  was  found  in  his  house  but 
an  iron  spit.*  The  expense  of  Fabius's  fune 
ral  was  not  indeed  defrayed  out  of  the  Roman 
treasury,  but  every  citizen  contributed  a  smaO 
piece  of  money  towards  It;  not  that  he  died 
without  effects,  but  that  tliey  might  bury  him 
as  the  father  or  the  people:  and  that  the  hon- 
ours paid  liim  at  his  death  might  be  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  lifb . 


PERICLES  AND  FABIUS  MAXIIVIUS  COMPARED. 


Such  were  the  lives  of  these  two  persons, 
BO  illustrious  and  worthy  of  imitation  both  in 
their  civil  and  military  capacity.  We  shall  first 
compare  their  talents  for  war.  And  here  it 
strikes  us  at  once,  that  Pericles  came  into 
power  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  were  at 
the  height  of  prosperity,  great  in  themselves, 
and  respectable  to  their  neighbours:  so  that  in 
the  yexy  strength  of  the  republic,  with  only 
common  success,  he  was  secure  from  taking 
any  disgraceful  step.  But  as  Fabius  came  to 
the  helm,  when  Rome  experienced  the  worst 
and  most  mortifying  tarn  of  fortune,  he  Imd  not 
to  prcaervc  the  well  established  prosperity  of  a 
flourishing  state,  but  to  draw  his  country  from 
an  abyss  of  n^isery  and  raise  it  to  happiness. 
Besides,  the  successes  of  Cimon,  ths  victories 
of  Myronides  and  Leocrates,  and  the  many 
great  achievements  of  Tolmides,  rather  fur- 
nished occasion  to  Pericles,  during  his  admin- 
istration, to  entertain  the  city  with  feasts  and 
?ames,  than  to  make  new  acquisitions,  or  to 
defend  the  old  ones  by  arms.  On  the  other 
hand,  Fabius  had  the  frightful  objects  before 
his  eyes  of  defeat,  and  disgraces,  of  Roman 
consuls  and  generals  slain,  of  lakes,  fields,  and 
forests  full  of  the  dead  carcases  of  whole  ar- 
mies, and  of  rivers  flowing  with  blood  down  to 
the  very  sea.  In  this  tottering  and  decayed 
condition  of  the  commonwealth  he  was  to  sup- 
port it  by  his  counsels  and  his  vigour,  and  to 
keep  it  from  falling  into  absolute  ruin,  to  which 
it  was  brought  so  near  by  the  errors  of  former 
commanders. 

It  may  seem,  indeed,  a  less  arduous  per- 
formance to  manage  the  tempers  of  a  people 
humbled  by  calamities,  and  compelled  by  nc- 
nessity  to  listen  to  reason,  than  to  restrain  the 


wildness  and  insolence  of  a  city  elated  wit> 
success,  and  wanton  with  power,  such  as 
Atliens  was  when  Pericles  held  the  reins  oC 
government.  But  then,nindauutedly  to  keep 
to  his  first  resolutions,  and  not  to  be  discom- 
posed by  the  vast  weight  of  misfortunes  with 
which  Rome  was  then  oppressed,  discovers  in 
Fabius  an  admirable  firmness  and  dignity  of 
mind. 

Against  the  taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles,  we 
may  set  the  retaking  of  Tarentum  by 'Fabius; 
and  with  £ubcea  we  may  put  in  balance  the 
towns  of  Campania.  As  for  Capua,  it  wa« 
recovered  atlerwards  by  the  consuls  Furius 
and  Appius.  Fabius,  indeed,  gained  but  oae 
set  battle,  for  which  he  had  his  first  triumph; 
whereas  Pericles  erected  nine  trophies  for  u 
many  victories  won  by  bind  and  sea.  But  none 
of  the  victories  of  Pericles  can  be  compared 
with  that  memorable  rescue  of  Minucius,  by 
which  Fabius  redeemed  him  and  his  whole 
army  from  utter  destruction:  an  action  truly 
great,  and  in  which  you  find  at  once  the  bright 
assemblage  of  valour,  of  prudence,  and  human- 
ity. JVor  can  Pericles  on  the  other  hand,  be 
said  ever  to  have  committed  such  an  error  as 
that  of  Fabius,  when  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
imposed  on  by  Hannibal's  stratagem  of  the 
oxen;  let  his  enemy  flip  in  the  night  through 
those  straits  in  which  he  had  been  entangled  bj 
accident,  and  where  he  could  not  possibly  have 

Xylander  it  or  opinion,  that  (he  word  OUthtTwtg 
la  Uiis  place  docs  not  signify  a  spit  but  a  fH'ee<  ojT  ia»o- 
nty;  and  he  shews  from  a  passage  in  the  tifeof  Lysan- 
der,  that  money  anciently  was  made  in  a  pyraimdicaJ 
form.     But  }ie  did  not  consider  thai  the  iroa  i 


was  not  in  use  at  Thebes,  and  Plutarch  says  that  tkii 

obelise  us  was  of  iron. 
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mctd  hk  wmy  out;  and  as  toon  as  it  was  day, 
Mw  hiniaelf  repolaed  by  the  man  who  00  lately 
WIS  at  his  mercy. 

If  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  general,  not  only 
10  make  a  proper  use  of  the  present,  bat  also 
fo  form  the  best  judgment  or  things  to  come, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  Pericles  both  foresaw 
and  foretold  what  success  the  Athenians  would 
have  in  the  war,  namely,  that  they  would  ruin 
themselves,  by  grasping  at  too  much.  But  it 
was  entirely  sgainst  the  opinion  of  Fabius,  that 
the  Romans  sent  Scipio  into  Africa,  and  yet 
the?  wore  victorious  there;  not  by  the  favour 
of  fortune,  but  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
their  general.  So  that  the  misfortunes  of  his 
eountry  bore  witness  to  the  sagacity  of  Peri- 
cles; and  from  the  glorious  success  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  appeared  that  Fabius  was  utterly  mis- 
taken. And,  indeed,  it  is  an  equal  fault  in  a 
commander  in  chief,  to  lose  an  advantase 
through  diffidence,  as  to  fall  into  danger  for 
want  of  foresight.  For  it  is  the  same  want  of 
judgment  and  skill,  that  sometimes  produces 
too  much  confidence,  and  sometimes  leaves  too 
little.  Thus  far  concerning  their  abilities  in 
war. 

And  if  we  consider  them  in  their  political 
capacity,  we  shall  find  that  the  greatest  fkult 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Pericles,  was,  that  he 
caused  the  Peioponnesian  war,  through  oppo- 
sition to  the  Lacedsmonians,  which  made  him 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  least  point  to  them.  I 
do  not  suppose,  that  Fabius  Maiimus  would 
have  given  up  any  point  to  the  Carthaginians, 
but  that  he  would  generously  have  run  the  last 
risk  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  Rcime. 

The  mild  and  moderate  behaviour  of  Fabius 
to  Minaciust  sets  in  a  very  disadvantageous 


light  the  conduct  of  Pericles,  in  his  implacable 
persecution  of  Cimon  and  Thuc^'dides,  valua 
ble  men,  and  friends  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
yet  banished  by  his  practices  and  intrigues. 

Besides,  the  power  of  Pericles  was  mucl 
greater  than  that  of  Fabius;  and  therefore  he 
did  not  sufler  any  misfortune  to  be  brought 
upon  Athens  by  the  wrong  measures  of  other 
generals.  Tofmides  only  carried  it  against  him 
for  attacking  the  Boeotians,  and  in  doing  it,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain.  All  the  rest  adhered 
to  his  partv,  and  submitted  to  his  opinion,  on 
account  of'his  superior  authority,  whereas  Fa- 
bius, whoso  measures  were  salutaiv  and  safe, 
as  far  as  they  depended  upon  himself,  appears 
only  to  have  fallen  short,  by  his  inability  to 
prevent  the  miscarriages  of  others.  For  the 
Romans  would  not  have  had  so  many  misfor* 
tunes  to  deplore,  if  the  power  of  Fabius  had 
been  as  great  in  Rome,  as  that  of  Pericles  in 
Atliens. 

As  to  their  liberality  and  public  spirit,  Peri- 
cles shewed  it  in  refusing  the  sums  that  were 
ofiered  him,  and  Fabius  in  ransoming  his  sol- 
diers with  his  own  money.  This,  indeed,  wns 
no  great  expense,  being  only  about  six  talenU.* 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  a  treasure  Peri- 
cles might  have  amassed  from  the  allies,  and 
from  kings  who  made  their  court  to  him,  on 
account  of  his  great  authority;  yet  no  man  ever 
kept  himself  moro  free  from  corruption. 

As  for  the  temples,  the  public  edifices,  and 
other  works,  with  which  Pericles  adorned 
Athens,  all  the  structures  of  that  kind  in  Rome 
put  together,  until  the  times  of  the  Ccsars. 
deserved  not  to  be  compared  with  them,  either 
in  the  ffreatness  of  the  design,  or  the  exce^ 
lence  of  the  execution. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Trosk  that  nave  searched  into  the  pedigree  of 
Alcilnades,  say.  that  Eurysaces,  the  son  of 
Vjax,  was  fbuiuier  of  the  family;  and  thaU  by 
his  mother's  side,  he  was  descended  from 
Alcmeon:  for  Dinemache,  his  mother,  was 
the  daughter  ofMegaclcs,  who  was  of  that  line. 
His  father  Clinias  gained  great  honour  in  the 
sea-fight  of  Artcmisium,  where  he  fought  in  a 
galley  fitted  out  at  his  owa  expense,  and  after- 
wards was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Coronca, 
where  the  Boeotians  won  the  day.  Pericles  and 
Ariphron,  the  sons  of  Zanthippus,  and  near  re- 
lations to  Alcibiades,  were  his  guardians.  It 
is  said,  (and  not  without  reason)  that  the  affec- 
tion and  attachment  of  Socrates  contributed 
much  tohisfame.  For  Kicias,  Demosthenes,La- 
machixs,  Phormio,  Thrasybulus,  Theramenes, 
were  illustrious  persons,  and  his  contempora- 
ries, yet  we  do  not  so  much  as  know  the  name 
«f  the  mother  of  either  of  them;  whereas  we 
know  even  the  nurse  of  Alcibiades,  that  she 
was  of  Lacedamon,  and  that  her  name  was 
Amycia;  as  well  as  that  Zopyrus  was  his 
vhool-master;  the  one  being  recorded  by  An- 
•isthencs,  and  the  other  by  Plato. 
Ajb  to  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades,  it  maf  be 
L 


sufficient  to  say,  that  it  retamed  its  cham 
through  the  several  stages  of  childhood,  youth, 
and  manhood.  For  it  is  not  universally  true, 
what  Euripides  says, 

The  very  saUimii  of  s  torm  once  fhio 
RetsinsitabesttUcfl. 

Yet  this  was  the  case  of  Alcibiades,  amongst 
a  few  others,  by  reason  of  his  natural  vigour 
and  happy  constitution. 

He  had  a  lisping  in  his  speech,  which  be 
came  him,  and  gave  a  grace  and  persuasive 
turn  to  his  discourse.  AristophaneS|  in  those 
verses  wherein  he  ridicules  Theoras,  takes  no 
tice,  that  Alcibiades  lisped,  for  instead  of  call- 
ing him  Ccrax,  JZoosn,  he  called  him  Coknr, 
Flatterer;  fh>m  whence  the  poet  takes  occa- 
sion to  observe,  that  the  term  in  that  lismng 
pronunciation,  too,  was  very  applicable  to  him. 

*  Probably  thu  is  sa  error  of  the  traiiicriben.  Fob 
Fabiui  WB»  to  pav  two  hundred  sad  fifty  dvaehmas  ftr 
csch  priflotaer,  sad  be  ramoined  two  banored  sad  ferif 
seven ;  which  would  stand  him  in  iuc^-oae  thonsaac 
seren  hundred  sod  fifty  draehmss,  that  is  more  that 
ten  talents;  a  very  considerable  expense  to  Fabius 
whic^  he  could  not  answer  withoat  selling  his  ostaie. 
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With  tliii  agrees  the  ntirical  description  which 
AjrcIiippiM  gives  of  the  son  of  Alcibisdes: 

With  Mimtering  step,  to  imitate  hit  &  Jier, 

The  Tsin  youth  moves ;  hit  loose  robe  wildly  llostt; 

He  beads  the  neck:  he  1bps. 

His  mannert  were  far  fion  being  onifonn;  nor 
■  it  strange,  that  they  varied  according  to  the 
many  vicissitudes  ana  wonderful  turns  of  his 
fortune.  He  was  naturally  a  man  of  strong 
passions;  but  his  ruling  passion  was  an  ambi* 
Hon  to  contend  and  overcome.  This  appears 
from  what  is  related  of  his  sayings  when  a  boy. 
When  hard  pressed  in  wrestling,  to  prevent  his 
being  thrown,  he  bit  the  hands  of  his  antago- 
nist, who  let  go  his  hold,  and  said,  <<You  bite, 
Alcibiades,  lilie  a  woman."  "No,"  says  he, 
«Uke  a  lion." 

One  day  he  was  playing  at  dice  with  other 
boys,  in  the  street:  and  when  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  throw,  a  loaded  wagon  came  up.  At 
first  he  called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  because  be 
was  to  throw  in  the  way  over  which  the  wag- 
on was  to  pass.  The  rustic  disregarding  him 
and  driving  on,  the  other  boys  broke  away  j  but 
Alcibiades  threw  himself  upon  his  face  direct- 
ly before  the  wason,  and  stretching  himself 
oot,  bade  the  fellow  drive  on  if  he  pleased. 
Upon  this,  be  was  so  startled  that  he  stopped 
his  horses,  while  those  that  saw  it  ran  up  to 
him  with  terror. 

In  the  course  of  his  education,  be  willingly 
took  the  lessons  of  his  other  masters,  but  re- 
fused learning  to  play  upon  the  flute,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  a  mean  art,  and  unbecoming  a 
gentleman  ^The  use  of  the  pUctnun  upon 
tho  lyre,"  he  would  say;  '^has  nothing  in  it  that 
disorders  the  features  or  form,  but  a  man  is 
hardir  to  be  known  by  bis  most  intimate 
friends  when  he  plays  upon  the  flute.  Besides, 
the  lyre  does  not  hmder  the  performer  from 
speaking  or  accompanying  it  with  a  song; 
whereas,  the  flute  so  engages  the  mouth  and 
the  breath,  that  it  leaves  no  possibility  of  speak- 
ing. Therefore  let  the  Theban  youth  pipe,  who 
know  not  how  to  discourse;  but  we  Athe- 
nians, according  to  the  account  of  our  ances- 
tors, have  Minerva  for  our  patroness,  and  Apol- 
lo ibr  our  protector;  one  of  whom  threw  away 
the  flute,  and  the  other  stripped  off  the  man's 
skin  who  played  upon  it."*  Thus,  partly  by 
raillery,  and  partly  by  argument,  Alcibiades 
kept  both  himself  and  others  from  learning  to 
play  upon  the  flute:  for  it  soon  became  the 
talk  among  the  young  men  of  condition,  that 
Alcibiades  was  right  in  holding  that  art  in 
abomination,  and  ridiculing  those  that  prac- 
tised it.  Thus  it  lost  iu  place  in  the  number 
of  liberal  accomplishments,  and  was  univer- 
saUy  exploded. 

In  the  invective  which  Antipho  wrote  against 
Alcibiades,  one  story  is,  that  when  a  boy,  he 
ran  awa/  from  his  guardians  to  one  of  his 
friends  named  Democrates:  and  that  Ariphron 
would  have  had  proclamation  made  for  him, 
had  not  Pericles  diverted  him  from  it,  by  say- 
falg,  '4f  he  is  dead,  we  shall  only  find  him  one 
day  the  sooner  for  it;  if  he  is  safe,  it  will  be 
a  reproach  to  him  as  long  as  ho  lives.^  Another 
ctorr  is,  that  Iw  killed  one  of  his  servanU  with 
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a  stroke  of  his  sticky  in  SibyitnA  pbse  dl 
eiercise.  But,  perhaps,  we  should  not  gh) 
entire  credit  to  these  things,  which  were  pnk 
fessedly  written  by  an  enemy,  to  deiame  hun. 

Many  persons  of  rank  made  their  court  ta 
Alcibiades,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
charmed  and  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  his 
person.  Socrates  was  the  only  one  whose  re- 
gards were  filed  upon  the  mind,  and  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  young  man's  virtus  md  ingenuity; 
the  rays  of  which  he  could  distiiiguish  through 
his  fine  form.  And  fearing  lest  the  pride  of 
riches  and  high  rank,  and  the  crowd  of  fla^ 
terers,  both  Athenians  and  strangers,  shoukl 
corrupt  him,  he  used  his  best  endeavours  to 
prevent  it.  and  took  care  that  so  hopeful  a 
plant  should  not  lose  its  fruit  and  perish  in  the 
•very  flower.  If  ever  fortune  so  enclosed  and 
fortified  a  man  with  what  ye  calted  her  goods, 
as  to  render  him  inaccessible  to  tlie  incision- 
knife  of  philosophy,  and  the  searohing-probe 
of  free  advice,  surely  it  was  Alcibiades.  From 
the  first,  he  was  surrounded  with  pleasures, 
and  a  multitude  of  admirers,  determined  to  say 
nothing  but  what  they  thought  would  please, 
and  to  keep  him  from  all  admonition  and  re- 
proof; yet,  by  his  native  penetration,  he  dis- 
tinguished the  value  of  Socrates,  and  attached 
himself  to  him,  rejecting  the  rich  and  great, 
who  sued  for  his  regard. 

With  Socrates  he  soon  entered  into  the 
closest  intimacy;  and  finding  that  he  did  not^ 
like  the  rest  of  the  unmaxdy  crew,  want  im- 
proper favours,  but  that  he  studied  to  correct 
the  errors  of  his  heart,  and  to  cure  him  of  his 
empty  and  foolish  arrogance, 

Then  his  erest  fell;  snd  sll  his  pride  was  gone. 
He  drooped  the  conquerM  wing. 

In  fact,  he  considered  the  discipline  of  So 
crates  as  a  provision  from  heaven  for  the  pre- 
servation and  benefit  of  youth.  Thus  despis- 
ing himself,  admiring  his  friend,  adoring  his 
wisdom,  and  revering  his  virtue,  he  insensiMy 
formed  in  his  heart  the  image  of  love,  or  rather 
came  under  the  influence  of  that  power,  who, 
as  Plato  says,  secures  his  votaries  from  vicious 
love.  It  surprised  all  the  world  to  see  him 
constantly  sup  with  Socrates,  take  with  him 
the  exercise  of  wrestlinff,  lodge  in  the  same 
tent  with  him;  while  to  his  other  admirers  he 
was  reserved  and  rough.  Nay,  to  some  ho 
behaved  with  great  insolence,  to  Anytus  (for 
insUnce)  the  son  of  Anthemion.  Anytus  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  happening  to  make  an 
entertainment  for  some  strangers,  he  desired 
Alcibiades  to  give  him  his  company.  Alci- 
biades would  not  accept  of  the  invitation,  hat 
having  drank  deep  witn  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ance at  his  own  house,  he  went  thither  to  play 
some  frolic.  The  frolic  vras  this:  He  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  guests  were 
entertained,  and  seeins  a  great  number  of  gold 
and  silver  cups  upon  the  table,  he  ordered  his 
servants  to  take  half  of  them,  and  carry  them 
to  his  own  house ^  and  the;,  not  voucnsafiag 
so  much  as  to  enter  into  the  xsom  himself:  as 
jBOon  as  he  had  done  this,  be  went  away.   The 

*  Atheneus  says,  he  did  not  keep  them  himself  bvl 
hsYing  taken  them  from  this  msD,  who  was  rieh  he 
gsTf  ucm  to  Thrsfyfaulw,  who  was  poor 
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company  refented  the  tffront,  and  nid,  he  had 
behaved  rery  radely  and  tnaoleutly  to  Anytua. 
^  Not  at  all,'*  nid  Anytoa,  <<  but  rather  kindly, 
aince  he  baa  left  ut  half,  when  he  knew  it  waa 
In  hia  power  to  take  the  whole." 

He  behaved  in  the  same  manner  to  hia  other 
admirera,  except  only  one  stranger.  This 
man  (they  tell  us)  waa  but  in  indifferent  cii^ 
enmatances;  for  when  he  had  sold  all,  he 
could  make  up  no  more  than  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  atatenf^  which  he  earned  to  Alci- 
biades,  and  begged  of  him  to  accept  it.  Alci- 
biadea  was  pleased  at  the  thing,  and  amiling, 
invited  him  to  aupper.  AAer  a  kind  reception 
and  entertainment,  he  gave  him  the  gold  again, 
bat  required  him  to  t«  present  the  next  day, 
when  the  public  revenuea  were  to  be  offered 
to  farm,  and  to  be  sure  and  be  the  highest 
bidder.  The  man  endeavouring  to  excuse 
himself,  because  the  rent  would  be  many  ta- 
lents, Alcibiadea,  who  had  a  private  pique 
igainst  the  old  farmera,  threatened  to  have 
hun  beaten  if  he  refused.  Next  morning, 
therefore,  the  stranger  appeared  in  the  market- 
place, and  offered  a  talent  more  than  the  for- 
mer rent.  The  farmers,  uneasy  and  angry  at 
this,  called  upon  him  to  name  his  security, 
■npposing  that  he  could  sot  find  any.  The 
poor  man  waa  indeed  much  startled,  and  going 
to  retire  with  ahame,  when  Alcibiades,  who 
stood  at  some  distance,  cried  out  to  the  ma- 
ffiatrates,  '<Set  down  my  name;  he  ia  my 
friend,  and  I  will  be  hia  securiw."  When  the 
old  farmera  of  the  revenue  heard  this,  they  were 
much  perplexed;  for  their  way  was,  with  the 
profits  of  the  present  year  to  pay  the  rent  of 
lh«  preceding;  so  that,  seeing  no  other  way 
to  extricate  themselves  out  of  the  difficulty, 
they  applied  to  the  stranger  in  a  humble  atrain, 
and  offered  him  money.  But  Alcibiadea  would 
not  auffer  him  to  take  less  than  a  talent, 
which  accordingly  was  paid.  Having  done 
him  thia  service,  ne  told  him  he  might  relin- 
quish hia  bargain. 

Though  Socrates  had  many  rivals,  vet  he 
kept  possession  of  Alcibiade^s  heart  by  tlie 
excellence  of  his  genius  and  the  pathetic  turn 
of  his  conversation,  which  oflen  drew  teara 
from  his  young  companion.  And  though  some- 
times he  gave  Socrates  the  slip,  and  was  drawn 
away  by  his  flatterers,  who  exliausted  all  the 
art  of  pleasure  for  that  purp<'>se,  yet  the  philo- 
sopher took  care  to  hunt  out  his  fugitive,  who 
feared  and  reipected  none  but  him;  the  rest 
he  held  in  great  contempt  Hence  that  saying 
of  Cleanthes,  Socrates  gains  Alcibiadea  by 
the  ear,  and  leaves  to  his  rivals  other  parts  of 
hia  body,  with  which  he  scorns  to  meddle.  In 
fact,  Alcibiadea  was  very  capable  of  being 
led  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure;  and  what 
Tbucydidea  says  concerning  his  excesses  in 

*  The  ilater  wss  a  eoin  which  weighed  four  Attic 
dnehmM,  and  wu  cither  of  gold  or  lilrcr.  The  tilrer 
wai  worth  about  two  ■hilling  and  dx  pence  steriiiw. 
The  staier  itaiem^  a  eold  coin,  was  worth  tweke  thfl- 
Itngi  and  diree-peaee  nalPpenny :  but  the  Atlic  daUr 
of  Kold  most  be  worth  much  more,  if  we  reckon  the 
proportion  of  gold  to  ailver  only  at  ten  to  one,  u  it  wai 
nen :  whereae  now  it  is  about  sixteen  to  one.  Decicr, 
then,  u  greatly  mistaken,  when  he  leys  the  ti«dtT  here 
ncatioaed  by  Plutaroh  was  worth  only  forty  French 
•ob;  for  Plutarch  says  expreselv,  that  these  ttnUn 
were  of  gold. 


his  way  of  Uvmg,  givea  occasion  to  believe  so. 
Those  who  endearonred  to  corrupt  him,  at- 
tacked him  on  a  still  weaker  side,  his  vanity 
and  love  of  distinction,  and  led  him  into  vaai 
deaigns  and  unseasonable  projects,  perauading 
him,  that  as  soon  aa  he  should  apply  himself  to 
the  management  of  public  aflSiin,  ho  would 
not  only  eclipse  the  other  generals  and  oratora, 
but  aurpass  even  Periclea  himaelf,  in  point  of 
reputation,  aa  well  aa  interest  with  the  powers 
of'  Greece.  But  aa  iron,  when  sofVened  by 
the  fire,  ia  soon  hardened  again,  and  brought 
to  a  proper  temper  by  cold  water,  so,  when 
Alcibiadea  waa  enervated  by  luxury,  or  swoln 
with  pride,  Socrates  corrected  and  brought 
him  to  himself  by  his  discourses;  for  from  them 
he  learned  the  number  of  hia  defecta  and  the 
imperfection  of  his  virtue. 

When  he  was  past  his  childhood,  happening 
to  go  into  a  grammar-school,  he  asked  the  mas- 
ter for  a  volume  of  Homer;  and  upon  his  making 
answer  that  he  had  nothing  of  Homer's,  he  gave 
liim  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  so  left  him.  Another 
schoolmaster  telling  him  he  had  Homer  cor- 
rected by  himself:  ''How?*  said  Alcibiades, 
'^and  do  you  employ  your  time  in  teaching 
children  to  read.^  you  wlio  are  ablo  to  correct 
Homer,  might  seem  to  be  fit  to  instruct  men." 

One  day,  wanting  to  apeak  to  Pericles,  he 
went  to  his  houae,  and  being  told  there  that  he 
was  busied  in  considering  how  to  give  in  his 
accounts  to  the  people,  and  therefore  not  at 
leisure;  he  said,  as  ne  went  away,  '<He  had 
better  consider  how  to  avoid  giving  in  any  ac- 
count at  all." 

Whilst  he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  made  the 
campaign  at  Potidaea,  where  Socrates  lodged 
in  the  same  tent  with  him,  and  was  his  com- 
panion in  every  engagement.  In  the  principal 
battle,  they  both  behaved  with  great  gallantry; 
but  Alcibiades  at  last  falling  oown  wounded, 
Socratea  advanced  to  defend  him,  which  he 
did  effectually,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army, 
saving  both  him  and  his  arms.  For  this  the 
prize  of  valour  was  certainly  due  to  Socrates, 
yet  the  generals  inclined  to  give  it  to  Alcibiades, 
on  account  of  his  quality;  and  Socrates,  will- 
ing to  encourage  his  thirst  af\cr  true  glory,  was 
the  first  who  gave  his  suffrage  for  him,  and 
pressed  them  to  adjudge  him  the  crown  and 
the  complete  suit  of  armour.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  where  the 
Athenians  were  routed,*  and  Socrates,  with 
a  few  others,  was  retreating  on  foot,  Alci- 
biadea observing  it,  did  not  pass  hun,  but  co- 
vered his  retreat,  and  brought  him  safe  off, 
though  the  enemy  pressed  furiously  forward, 
and  killed  great  numbers  of  the  Athenians. 
Bat  this  happened  a  considerable  time  after. 

To  Hipponicus,  the  father  of  Callias,  a  man 
respecuble  both  for  his  birth  and  fortune,  Al- 
cibiades one  day  gave  a  box  on  the  ear;  not 
that  he  had  any  quarrel  with  him,  or  waa  hsated 
by  passion,  but  purely  because,  in  a  wanton 
froUc,  he  had  agreed  with  hia  companiona  to 
do  so.    The  whole  city  being  full  of  the  story 

*  Lsehes,  ss  introduced  by  Plato,  tells  ns,  that  if 
others  had  done  their  duty  as  Socrates  did  hisj  tht 
Athenians  would  not  have  been  defeated  in  the  rattlt 
of  Delium.  That  battle  was  fought  the  first  year  of 
the  eighty-ainth  olympiad,  eight  yean  aAer  the  battis 
ofPoudwa 
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of  thiB  nar^tie,  and  erery  body  (as  it  was 
Baton!  to  expect,)  expreasiDg  some  resentment, 
early  next  mominff  Alcibiades  went  to  wait  on 
Hipponicns,  knocaed  at  the  door,  and  was 
admitted.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  his  pre- 
sence, he  stripped  off  his  garment,  and  pre- 
■entine  his  naked  body,  desired  him  to  beat 
and  chastise  him  as  he  pleased.  But  instead 
of  that,  Hipponicus  pardoned  him,  and  foigot 
all  his  resentment;  nay,  some  time  after,  he 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Hipparete  in  mar- 
riage. Some  say  it  was  not  Hipponicus,  hot 
his  son  Callias,  who  gave  Hipparete  to  Alci- 
biades, with  ten  talents  to  her  portion;  and 
that  when  she  brought  him  a  child  he  demand- 
ed ten  talents  more,  as  if  he  had  taken  her  on 
that  condition .  Though  this  was  but  a  ground- 
loss  pretence,  yet  Callias,  apprehensive  of 
some  bad  consequence  from  his  artful  contri- 
vances, in  a  fblly  assembly  of  the  people,  de- 
clared, that  if  he  should  happen  to  die  without 
children,  Alcibiades  should  be  his  heir. 

Hipparete  mode  a  prudent  and  affectionate 
wife;  but  at  last,  growing  very  uneasy  at  her 
husband's  associating  with  so  many  courtezans, 
both  strangers  and  Athenians,  she  quitted  his 
house  and  went  to  her  brother's.  Alcibiades 
went  on  with  his  delnucheries,  and  gave  him- 
self no  pain  about  his  wife;  but  it  was  neces- 
iaiy  for  ner.  in  order  to  a  legal  separation,  to 
give  in  a  bill  of  divorce  to  the  archon,  and  to 
appear  personallv  with  it;  for  the  sending  of  it 
by  another  hand  would  not  do.  When  she 
oame  to  do  this  according  to  law,  Alcibiades 
rushed  in,  caught  her  in  his  arms^  and  carried 
her  through  the  market-place  to  his  own  house, 
no  one  presuming  to  oppose  him,  or  to  take  her 
from  him.  From  that  time  she  remained  with 
him  nntil  her  death,  which  happened  not  long 
after,  when  Akibiades  was  upon  his  voyage  to 
Ephesus.  Nor  does  the  violence  used,  in  this 
case,  seem  to  be  contranr  to  the  laws,  either  of 
socie^  in  general,  or  of  that  republic  in  parti- 
cnlar.  For  the  law  of  Athens,  in  requiring  her 
who  wants  to  be  divorced  to  appear  publicly  in 
person,  probably  intended  to  give  the  husband 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  her  and  recover  her. 

^cibiades  nad  a  dog  of  uncommon  size  and 
beauty,  which  cost  him  seventy  mtnie,  and  yet 
his  tail,  which  was  his  principal  ornament,  he 
caused  to  be  cut  off.  Some  of  his  acquaintance 
found  great  fault  with  his  acting  so  strangely, 
and  told  him,  that  all  Athens  rung  with  the 
story  of  his  foolish  treatment  of  the  dog:  at 
which  he  laughed  and  said,  "  This  is  the  very 
*hing  I  wanted;  for  I  would  have  the  Athe- 
nians talk  of  this,  lest  they  should  find  some- 
thing worse  to  say  of  me." 

liie  first  thing  that  made  him  popular,  and 
ffitroduced  him  into  the  administration,  was  his 
distributing  of  money,  not  by  design,  but  acci- 
dent. Seeing  one  day  a  great  crowd  of  people 
as  he  was  walking  'along,  he  asked  what  it 
meant ;  and  being  informed  there  was  a  don&« 
live  made  to  the  people,  he  distributed  money 
too,  as  he  went  in  amongst  them.  This  meet- 
ing with  great  appUuse,  he  was  so  much 
delighted,  that  he  forgot  a  qu«il  which  he  had 
ander  his  robe,*  and  the  bird,  frightened  with 

•  It  was  die  Miloe  in  (hose  days  to  hras4  VVak. 
/late  reporu,  that  SocratM  haring  brought  Aldbiaias 


the  noise  flew  away.  Upon  this,  the  people  eei 
op  still  louder  acclamations,  and  manyor  theoi 
assisted  him  to  recover  the  quail.  The  man 
who  did  catch  it,  and  bring  it  to  him,  was  one 
Antiochus,*  a  pilot,  for  whom  ever  after  be  had 
a  particular  r^aid. 

He  had  great  fdvantages  for  introducing 
himself  into  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
fh>m  his  birth,  his  esute.  his  personal  valour, 
and  the  number  of  his  friends  and  relationsi 
but  what  he  chose  above  all  the  rest  to  recom- 
mend himself  by  to  the  people  was  the  charms 
of  his  eloquence.  That  he  was  a  fine  speaker 
the  comio  writers  bear  witness;  and  so  does 
the  prince  of  orators,  in  his  oration  against 
Midias,t  where  he  says  that  Alcibiades  was 
the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  time.  And  if  we 
believe  Theot^rastos,  a  curious  searcher  into 
antiqnitv,  and  more  versed  in  history  than  the 
other  philoeo|phen,  Alcibiades  had  a  peculiar 
happineas  of  uventton,  and  readiness  of  ideas, 
which  eminently  distinguished  him.  But  as 
his  care  was  employed  not  only  upon  the  mat- 
ter but  the  expression,  and  he  had  not  the 
greatest  facility  in  the  latter,  he  often  hesitated 
in  the  midst  of  a  speech,  not  hitting  upon  the 
word  he  wanted,  and  stopped  until  it  occurred 
to  him. 

He  was  famed  for  his  breed  of  horses  and 
the  number  of  chariots.  For  no  one  besides 
himself,  whether  private  person  or  king,  ever 
sent  seven  chariots  at  one  time  to  the  Olympic 
games.  The  first,  the  second,  and  the  fourth 
prizes,  according  to  Thueydides,  or  the  third, 
as  Euripides  remtes  it,  he  bore  away  at  onoe^ 
which  exceeds  evenr  thing  performed  by  the 
most  ambitious  in  that  way.  Euripides  thus 
celebrates  his  i 


Great  Mm  of  Clantai,  I  record  thy  glory, 

Fint  on  the  dtut^  |riain 

The  threeibld  pme  to  i^ain : 
What  hero  boatte  th  j  praise  in  Grecian  ttoiyf 
Twieet  doei  the  trumpet's  Toice  proclaim 
Arouna  the  fdanaiTc  cirqoe  thy  honour'd  namei 

Twice  on  thy  brow  was  teen 

The  peaceful  olive*k  green, 
The  glorious  palm  of  easy  poroiaaed  fuatJ^ 

The  emulation  which  several  Grecian  cities 
expressed,  in  the  presents  they  made  him,  gave 
a  still  greater  lustre  to  his  success.    Ephesia 

to  acknowledce,  that  the  way  to  rise  to  disttneUoa 
amonc  the  Athenians,  was.  to  study  to  excel  the  j«ne> 
rals  or  their  enemies,  repUed  with  this  severe  irony, 
**  No,  no,  Alcibiades;  your  only  study  is  how  to  sor- 

raMidta•  in  the  art  of  breeding  q«ails.»-Pkto  ia 
db. 

*  The  name  of  the  man  who  caught  the  quail  would 
hardly  hare  been  menlioned,  had  aot  Alcibmdea  aflw 
wards  entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  ia 
his  absence ;  when  he  took  the  cpportanity  to  figh^ 
and  was  beaten. 

t  It  appears  from  that  passage  of  DemottheBee,  dial 
he  spoke  only  from  commoa  lame,  and  eoaaequcbUy 
that  then:  was  little  »f  AJcibiades's  then  exiaat.  Wa 
find  some  remains  of  his  oratory  in  Thucydidee. 

%  Akibiades  won  the  first,  second,  and  third  priaea 
in  person;  besideswhichhischaricUwoB  twaeaiakis 
absience. 

^  Antistheaes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  writa^  thai 
Chios  fed  his  horses,  and  Cyncus  provided  Uavietiavb 
The  passage  is  remarkable,  fbr  we  learn  fhn  it  thai 
this  was  done,  not  onlf  when  Aleibiadas  went  to  the 
Ohrmpie  aamcs,  but  in  his  warlike  expeditioBs,  and 
Bveamhistrarels.    "  WhcaeTer,>'says  he,«Ale» 
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^Tided  a  magnificent  psvilion  for  him;  Chioe 
vas  at  the  expense  of  keeping  bis  hone*  and 
beaati  for  ncnfice;  and  Leaboe  found  him  in 
wme  and  every  thing  neoeamy  for  the  most 
elegant  public  table.  Yet,  amidatthia  auooeea, 
he  escaped  not  without  censure,  occasioned 
either  by  the  malice  of  hia  enemies,  or  by  his 
own  misconduct.  It  seema  there  was  at 
Athens  one  Diomodca,  a  man  of  good  charac- 
ter, and  a  friend  of  .AJcibiadea,  who  was  very 
desirous  of  winning  a  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games;  and  being  informed  that  there  was  a 
chariot  to  be  aold,  which  belonged  to  the  city 
of  Argoa,  where  Alcibiadca  had  a  atrong  in- 
terest, he  perauaded  him  to  buy  it  for  him. 
Accordingly,  he  did  boy  it,  but  kept  it  for 
himaelf,  leaving  Diomedea  to  vent  hia  rage, 
and  to  call  gods  and  men  to  bear  witneaa  of 
the  injuatice.  For  thia  there  aeema  to  have 
been  an  action  brought  againat him;  and  there, 
is  extant  an  oration  concerning  a  chariot,  writ- 
ten  by  Isocrates,  in  defence  of  Alcibiadea, 
then  a  yohth;  but  there  the  plaintiff  ia  named 
Tiaias,  not  Diomedea. 

Alcibiadea  was  very  young  when  he  first 
applied  himself  to  the  boaineaa  of  the  republic, 
and  yet  he  aoon  abewed  himaelf  auperior  to  the 
other  orators.  The  peraona  capable  of  atand- 
ing  in  aome  degree  of  competition  with  hhn, 
were  Phsax  the  aon  of  Erasiatratua,  and  Ni- 
ciaa  the  aon  of  NiceratuA  The  latter  waa  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  one  of  the  best  generala 
of  hia  time  The  former  waa  but  a  youth,  like 
himaelf,  just  beginning  to  make  his  way;  for 
which  he  had  the  advantage  of  high  birth;  but 
m  other  reapecta,  aa  well  as  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing, waa  inferior  to  Alcibiadea.  He  eeemed 
fitter  for  soliciting  and  perauading  in  private, 
than  for  atemming  the  torrent  of  a  public  de- 
bate; in  atwrt,  he  waa  one  of  those  of  whom 
Eupolis  sava,  ^Tme,  he  can  talk,  and  yet  he 
•a  no  apeaker.*  There  is  extant  an  oration 
against  Alcibiadea  and  Phaeax,  in  which, 
amongst  other  things,  it  is  alleged  against  Al- 
ctbtades.  that  he  used  at  his  table  many  of  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  provided  for  the  sacred 
processions,  as  if  they  had  been  hia  own. 

There  waa  at  Athena  one  Hyperbolna,  of 
the  ward  of  Perithois,  whom  Thucjdidea 
makes  mention  of  as  a  very  bad  man,  and  who 
was  a  constant  subject  of  ridicule  for  the  comic 
writers.  But  he  waa  unconcerned  at  the 
worst  thinga  they  could  say  of  him,  and  being 
regordleaa  of  honour,  he  waa  alao  inaenaible 
of  shame.  Thia,  though  really  imjpudence  and 
folly,  ia  by  aome  people  called  tbrtitode  and 
a  noble  daring.  But,  though  no  one  liked  him, 
the  people  nevertheleas  maide  use  of  him,  when 
they  wanted  to  atrike  at  persons  in  authority. 
At  hia  instigation,  the  Athenians  were  readv 
to  proceed  to  the  ban  of  ostracimij  by  which 


as  nuBSUuKua 
endtf  lor  hw  b 


SadM  tnreDed,  torn  dties  of  the  alliet  midstered  to 
him  Sf  hli  hasdnsid*.  Bphetnt  famiihed  him  with 
bnotUM  thoM  of  the  PeniMia;  Chios  found 
r  hw  hone* ;  Cyricui  tupplied  him  with 
Id  nromions  for  hi*  table ;  siid  Letboe  with 
i  au  other  seceHuriei  for  hie  hotuehold." 
Hone  but  opulent  citiee  were  able  to  auwcr  uieh  sa 
siaeaee :  for  at  the  time  whea  Alcibiadet  won  the  three 
proee  n  penon  at  the  Olympic  (wnee,  aAer  he  had 
;  Mknd  a  very  eoetlj  MeriAoe  to  Jupiter,  he  entertain- 
ad  at  a  m^aifiecnt 


wUeh  had  ambtcd  at 


r«MM 

tUiaf 


L  innumerable  cosstpan  j 


they  pull  down  and  expel  auch  of  the  citizena 
as  are  distinguished  by  their  dignity  and  pow- 
er, therein  consulting  their  envy  rather  than 
their  fear. 

As  it  was  evident  that  this  sentence  was 
levelled  against  one  of  the  three,  Phaax,  Ni- 
cias,  or  Alcibiades,  the  latter  took  care  to 
unite  the  contending  parties,  and  leaguing  with 
Nicias,  caused  the  oatraeum  to  fidl  upon  Hy- 
perbolus  himaelf.  Some  say,  it  was  not  Nicias, 
but  Phasax,  with  whom  Alcibiadea  joined  ia- 
tereat,  and  by  whoae  aaaiatance  he  expelled 

lir  common  enemy,  when  he  expected  notl^ 
mg  less.  For  no  vile  or  infamous  person  had 
ever  midergone  that  punishment.  So  PUto. 
the  oomic  poet,  assures  us,  thus  speaking  of 
Hyperbohu: 

Well  had  the  caitiff* camM  his  baniehmenL 
But  not  bj  ottraciun ;  that  aentcnce  ncred 
To  dangcroni  eminence. 

But  we  have  elsewhere  given  a  more  full  oc 
count  of  what  history  has  delivered  down  to 
us  concerning  thia  matter.*, 

Alcibiadea  waa  not  leaa  disturbed  at  the 
great  esteem  in  which  Nicias  was  held  by  the 
enemies  of  Athena,  than  at  the  reapect  wliicfa 
the  Atheniana  themaelvea  paid  him.  I1ie  ritea 
of  hospitality  luid  long  subsisted  between  the 
family  of  Alcibiades  and  the  Lacedtemonians. 
and  he  had  taken  particular  «are  of  such  of 
them  as  were  maae  priaonera  at  Pvloa;  yet 
when  they  found  that  it  waa  chiefly  by  the  meana 
of  Nicias  that  they  obtained  a  peace  and  recov- 
ered the  captives,  their  regards  centered  in 
him.  It  was  a  common  observation  among  the 
Greeks,  that  Pericles  had  engaged  them  in  a 
war,  and  Nicias  had  set  them  free  from  it; 
nay,  the  peace  was  even  called  the  Nician 
peace.  Alcibiades  was  very  uneasy  at  this, 
and  out  of  envy  of  Nicias,  determined  to  break 
the  league. 

As  soon,  then,  as  he  perceived  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Argos,  both  feared  and  hated  the  Spar- 
tans, and  consequently  wanted  to  get  clear  of 
all  connection  with  them,  he  privately  gave 
them  hopes  of  assistance  from  Athens;  and 
both  by  his  agenta  and  in  peraon,  he  encour- 
aged the  principal  citizena  not  to  entertain  any 
fear,  or  to  give  up  any  point,  but  to  apply  to 
the  Atheniana,  who  were  almost  ready  to  re- 
pent of  the  peace  they  had  made,  and  would 
soon  seek  occaaioo  to  break  it. 

But  after  the  Lacedemonians  had  onterad 
into  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  and  had  de- 
livered Pbmctua  to  the  Atheniana,  not  with  ita 
fortificationa,  aa  they  ought  to  have  done,  bat 
quite  diamantled,  he  took  the  opportunity, 
while  the  Atheniana  were  incenaed  at  thia  pro- 
ceeding, to  inflame  them  atill  more  At  the 
aame  time,  he  raiaed  a  clamour  against  Niciaa, 
alleging  things  which  had  a  face  of  |)robabU 
ity;  for  he  reproached  him  with  having  neg- 
lected, when  commander-in-chief,  to  make 
thatt  party  prisoners  who  were  left  by  the 

*  In  the  liree  of  ArfaUdee  and  Nteiae. 

t  After  the  Laeedemoniatts  had  loet  the  fort  of  Pfloe 
in  Meteenia,  thej  left,  in  the  isle  of  Sphaeteria,  which 
wai  oppoeile  that  foK,a  |arriaon  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  bcridet  Helota,  under  the  eommanil  of 
£piUMlei,  the  ton  of  Molobrue.  The  Athenians  w  >old 
hare  teat  Nicias,  while  eoomiaader-in-chicA  with 
I  fleet  i^ainst  that  island,  but  he  eaensed  hioMen.  Aftet 
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the  former,  it  ahoald  Mem,  inflnenoed  by  tome 
prophetic  noticee  with  vichich  he  was  favoared 
b^  the  geniui  who  attended  him}  and  the  latter 
either  by  reaaoninga  which  led  him  to  fear 
what  was  to  come,  or  else  by  knowledge  with 
which  his  art  supplied  him.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Meton  feigned  himself  mad,  and  taking  a 
iSaming  torch,  attempted  to  set  his  house  on 
2re.  Othera  say,  that  he  made  use  of  no  such 
pretence,  bat  burned  down  his  house  in  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  weut  and  begged  ifC 
the  people  to  eicuse  his  son  from  that  cam- 
paign, that  he  might  be  a  comfort  to  him  under 
fiis  misfortune.  B^  this  artifice  he  imposed 
upon  them,  and  gamed  his  point. 
'  Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals 
much  against  his  mciination;  for  he  would  have 
declined  the  command,  if  it  had  been  only  on 
account  of  bis  having  such  a  colleague.  The 
Athenians,  however,  thought  the  war  would  be 
oetter  conducted,  if  they  did  not  give  free 
•cope  to  the  impetuosity  of  Alcibiades,  but 
tempered  his  boldness  with  the  prudence  of 
Nicias.  For  as  to  third  general,  JLamachus, 
though  well  advanced  in  years,  he  did  not  seem 
to  come  at  all  short  of  Aicibiades  in  heat  and 
rashness. 

When  they  came  to  deliberate  about  tlie 
number  .of  the  troops,  and  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  armament,  Nicias  again  op- 
posed their  measures,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  war.  But  Alcibiades  replying  to  his 
arguments,  and  carrying  all  before  hun,  the 
orator  Depiosthenes  propoeed  a  decree,  that 
the  generals  should  have  the  absolute  direction 
of  the  wur,  and  of  all  the  preparations  for  it. 
Whe  te  people  had  given  tneir  assent,  and 
every  thing  was  got  re^y  for  setting  sail,  un- 
Jncky  ome»s  occurred,  even  on  a  festival  that 
wts  celebrated  at  that  time.  It  was  the  feast 
of  Adonis;*  the  women  walked  in  procession 
with  images,  which  represented  the  dead  cai^ 
ried  out  to  burial,  acting  the  lamentations,  and 
■inging  the  mournful  dirges  usual  on  such  oc- 


Add  to  this,  the  mutilating  and  disfiffuring  of 
ahnost  all  the  statues  of  Mercury  ^f  which  hap- 

Cnt^  in  one  night,  a  circumstance  which  a- 
'medeven  those  who  had  long  despised  things 
of  that  nature.  It  was  imputed  to  the  Corinth- 
iftns,  of  whom  the  Syracuaans  were  a  colony; 
and  they  were  supoosed  to  have  done  it,  m 
hopes-  that  such  a  nrodigy  might  induce  the 
Auenians  to  desist  from  the  war.  But  the  peo- 
ple paid  little  regard  to  this  insinuation,  or  to 
the  discourses  of  those  who  said  that  there  was 
no  manner  of  ill  presage  in  what  had  happen- 
ed, and  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  wild  frolic 
of  a  parcel  of  young  fellows,  flushed  with  wine, 

*  On  the  fesft  of  Adonis  all  the  cities  pot  themselves 


urniiiff ;  coffins  if  ere  esposed  at  every  door ;  the 
nature  of  Venus  and  Adonis  were  borne  in  procession, 
with  certain  vessels  filled  with  earth,  in  which  they 
had  raised  com,  herbs,  and  lettuce,  and  these  resseJs 
were  called  the  gardem  o/ Adonis.  After  the  cereaooy 
was  orer,  thcgardent  were  thrown  into  the  sea  or 
some  river.  This  «esUTal  was  celebrated  throughout 
all  Greece  and  Rgypt,  and  arfiong  the  Jews  too,  when 
Ikev  degenerated  into  idolatry,  as  we  learn  from  £!e«- 
kim,  ▼<"•  14.  ^nd  Mold,  ihertud  toomen  vfwpmgfar 
Taanimu  s,  that  is,  Adonis. 

\  The  Athenians  had  sUtues  of  Mercury,  at  the 
doers  ol  their  houses,  made  of  stouesof  acubical  form. 


and  bent  on  some  eitnvaganee  IiMiigMl.«« 
and  fear  made  them  take  this  event  not  only 
for  a  bad  omen,  but  for  the  consequence  of  a 
plot  which  aimed  at  great  matten;  aad  there- 
fore both  aenate  and  people  assembled  several 
times  within  a  few  days,  and  very  sthctly  er 
amined  every  suspicious  circumstance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  demagogue  Androclei 
produced  some  Athenian  slaves,  and  certain 
sojourners,  who  accused  Alcibiades  and  his 
friends  of  defacing  some  other  statues,  and  of 
mimicking  the  saa«d  mysteries  in  one  of  their 
drunken  revels:  on  whieh  oocasiony  they  said, 
one  Theodorus  represented  the  henld,  Polv- 
tion  the  torch-bearer,  and  Alcibiadcsa  the  high- 
priest;  his  other  companions  attending  as  per- 
sons initiated,  and  therefore  cailod  MyatB. 
Such  was  the  import  of  the  deposition  of  Thes- 
salus  the  son  of  Cimon,  who  accused  Alcibiadea 
of  impiety  towards  the  goddesses  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.  The  people  being  much  provoked 
at  Alcibiades,  and  Androcles,  his  bitterest  ene- 
my, exaaperating  them  still  more,  at  first  he 
waa  somewhat  disconcerted.  But  when  he 
perceived  that  the  aeamen  and  aoldien  too,  in- 
tended for  the  Sicilian  expedition,  were  on  his 
aide,  and  heard  a  body  of  Argives  and  Man- 
tineans,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men,  declare 
that  thev  were  willing  to  cross  the  seas,  and 
to  run  ue  risk  of  a  foreign  war  for  the  sake 
of  Alcibiades,  but  that  if  any  injury  were  done 
to  him,  they  would  inunediately  march  home 
again:  then  he  recovered  hia  spirits,  and  agp- 
peared  to  defend  himself.  It  was  now  hia 
enemies'  turn  to  be  discouraged,  and  to  fear 
that  the  people,  on  account  of  the  need  Uiey 
had  of  lum,  would  be  favourable  in  their  sen- 
tence. To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  th*!y 
perauaded  certain  oratora,'Who  were  not  repu- 
ted to  be  his  enemies,  but  hated  him  as  hearti- 
ly as  the  most  professed  ones,  to  move  it  to 
the  people,  ''That  it  was  extremely  absurd, 
that  a  general  who  was  invested  with  a  discre- 
tionary power,  and  a  very  important  command, 
when  the  troops  were  collected,  and  the  allies 
all  ready  to  sail,  should  lose  time,  while  they 
were  casting  lots  for  judges,  ana  filling  the 
glaases  with  water,  to  meaaure  out  the  time 
of  his  defence.  In  the  name  of  the  gods,  lei 
him  sail,  and  when  the  war  is  concluded,  be 
accounuble  to  the  laws,  which  will  still  be  the 
same." 

Alcibiades  easily  saw  their  malicious  drift, 
in  wanting  to  put  oflf  the  trial,  and  observed, 
''That  it  would  be  an  intolerable  harrfa^iyr 
to  leave  such  accusations  and  calumnies  b» 
hind  him,  and  he  sent  out  with  so  important 
a  commission,  while  he  was  in  suspense  as  to 
hu  own  fate.  That  he  ought  to  suffer  death, 
if  he  could  not  clear  himaelf  of  the  charge}  iMtt 
if  h«  could  prove  his  innocence,  justice  reqairod 
that  he  ahould  be  set  free  from  all  fear  of  fake 
accdsen,  before  they  sent  him  against  their 
enemies."  But  he  could  not  obtain  that  (avoor 
He  was  indeed  ordered  to  set  sail  ;*  which  he 
accordingly  did,  together  with  his  ooueagiie% 
having  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  gidleya 
in  his  company,  five  thousand  one  Inm 
dred  heavy  armed  soldien,  and  about  a  tiioas 
and    three    hundred    archers,    slingers,    uic 

*  The  second  year  of  the  cirhty-firsT  Olympiad]  am 
seventeenth  of  the  Pelopoimesiaa  warf 
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§uun  liglit<anned)  wiUi  niitaLbla  provisions  and 
«cores. 

iVrriving  on  the  cosst  of  Italy,  he  landed  at 
Rhegtttm.  There  he  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  shooid  be  conducted, 
and  was  opposed  by  Nicias:  but  as  bamachus 
agreed  with  him,  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Catana.  This  was  all  he 
performed,  being  soon  sent  for  by  the  Athenians 
to  take  his  trial.  At  first,  as  we  have  observed^ 
there  was  nothing  against  him  bat  slight  sus- 
picions, and  the  depositions  of  slaves  and  per- 
vons  who  sojourned  in  Athens.  But  his  enemies 
took  adTantage  of  his  absence,  to  bring  new 
matter  of  impeachment,  adding  to  the  mutilat- 
iag  of  the  statues,  his  sacrilegious  behaviour 
srith  respect  to  the  mysteries,  and  alleging 
that  both  these  crimes  flowed  from  the  same 
•ource,*  a  conspiracy  to  change  the  govern- 
ment. All  that  were  accused  of  being  any 
ways  concerned  in  it,  they  committed  to  prison 
unheard:  and  they  repented  exceedingly,  that 
tliey  haci  not  immediately  brought  Alcibiades 
to  his  trial,  and  got  him  condeomod  upon  so 
heavy  a  charge.  While  this  fuiy  lasted,  every 
relation,  every  friend  and  acquaintance  of  his, 
was  very  severely  dealt  with  by  the  people. 

Thncydides  has  omitted  the  names  of  the 
Mscosers,  but  others  mention  DiocUdes  and 
Tcocer.    So  Phrynichus,  the  comic  poet. 

Good  Henna,  pray,  b«wmre  a  lUl ;  nor  break 
Thj  marble  note,  le*t  Mine  fidse  Dioclidci 
Onoe  more  hii  sbafU  in  fiital  poiion  drench. 

Mere.  I  will.  Nor  e'er  sgain  ahall  that  inlbrmcr, 
Teueer.  that  iaithlen  stranger,  boaat  from  me 
Rcwardt  for  perjury. 

Indeed,  no  clear  or  strong  evidence  was  given 
by  the  informers.  One  of  them  being  asked 
how  he  could  distinguish  the  faces  of  those 
who  disfigured  the  sutucs,  answered,  that  he 
discerned  them  by  the  light  of  the  moon ;  which 
was  a  plain  falsity,  for  it  was  done  at  the  time 
of  the  moon's  change.  All  persons  of  under- 
standing exclaimed  against  such  baseness;  but 
Ibis  detection  did  not  in  the  least  pacify  the 
people;  they  went  on  with  the  same  rage  and 
violence  with  which  they  had  begun,  taking  in- 
formations, and  committing  all  to  prison  whose 
names  were  given  in 

Among  those  that  were  then  imprisoned,  in 
•rder  to  their  trial,  was  the  orator  Andocides, 
whom  Hellanicus  the  historian  reckons  among 
the'descendants'of  Ulysses.  He  was  thought 
to  be  no  friend  to  a  popular  government,  but  a 
favourer  of  oligarchy.  What  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  being  suspected  of  having  some 
concern  in  defacing  the  Hermm^  was,  that  the 
great  statue  of  Mercury,  which  was  placed 
near  his  house,  being  consecrated  to  that  god 
by  the  tribe  called  the  iEgeis,  was  almost  the 
only  one,  among  the  most  remarkable,  which 
was  left  entire,  llierefore,  to  this  day  it  is 
called  the  HermM  of  Andocides,  and  that  title 
BBiversaily  prevails,  though  the  inscripUpn 
does  not  agree  with  it. 

It  happened,  that  among  those  who  were  im- 

*  Tbcy  gvrt  out,  that  he  had  entered  into  a  conapi- 
vacy  to  betra)  the  eity  ofthe  Laeedmmooiaaa,  and  that 
bs  ^ad  peituaded  the  Affives  to  nadertake  aoaiething 
•  ttMirpiejudiee* 


prisoned  on  the  same  account,  Andocides  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  and  friendship  witli  one 
Timsus:  a  man  not  equal  in  rank  to  hiniseli^ 
but  of  uncommon  parts  and  a  daring  spirit.  He 
advised  Andocides  to  accuse  himself  and  a  few 
more;  because  the  decree  promised  impunity  to 
any  one  that  would  confess  and  inform,  whereas 
the  event  of  the  trial  was  uncnrum  to  all,  and 
much  to  be  dreaded  by  such  of  them  as  were 
persons  of  distinction.  He  represented  that  it 
was  better  to  save  his  life  by  a  falsity,  than  to 
suffer  an  infamous  death  as  one  really  guilty  <k 
the  crime;  and  that  with  respect  to  the  public, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  give  up  a  few  per^ 
sons  of  dubious  character,  in  order  to  rescue 
many  good  men  from  an  enraged  populace. 

Andocides  was  prevailed  upon  by  these  ar- 
guments of  Timsus ;  and  informing  against 
himself  and  some  others,  enjoyed  the  impunity 

gromised  by  the  decree;  but  all  the  rest  whom 
e  named  were  capitally  punished,  except  a 
few  that  fled.  Nay,  to  procure  the  greater 
credit  to  his  depositions,  be  accused  even  hii 
own  servants. 

However,  the  fury  of  the  people  was  not  so 
satisfied,  but  turning  from  the  persons  who  had 
disfigured  the  Hemui,  as  if  it  had  reposed  a 
while  only  to  recover  iu  strength,  itfeil  totally 
upon  Alcibiades.  At  last  they  sent  the  Sal»- 
minian  galley  to  fetch  him,  artfully  enough  or- 
dering their  officer  not  to  use  violence,  or  to 
lay  hold  of  his  person,  but  to  behave  to  him 
with  civility,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
peoples  orders,  that  he  should  go  and  take  his 
trial,  and  clear  himself  before  them.  For  they 
were  apprehensive  of  some  tumult  and  mutiny 
in  the  army,  now  it  was  in  an  enemy's  country, 
which  Alcibiades,  had  he  been  so  disposed, 
might  have  raised  with  all  the  ease  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  soldiers  expressed  great  uneasiness 
at  his  leaving  them,  and  expected  that  the  war 
would  bo  spun  oat  to  a  great  length  by  the  dil- 
atory counsels  of  Nicias,  when  the  spur  was 
taken  away.  Lamacbus,  indeed,  was  bold  and 
brave,  but  he  was  wanting  both  in  dignity  and 
weight,  by  reason  of  his  poverty. 

Alcibiades  immediately  embarked:*  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians 
could  not  take  Messena.  There  were  persons 
in  the  town  ready  to  betray  it,  whom  Alcibiades 
perfectly  knew,  and  as  he  apprised  some  that 
were  friends  to  the  Syracusans  of  their  inten- 
tion, the  affair  miscarried. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thurii,  he  went  on 
shore,  and  concealing  himself  there,  eluded  the 
search  that  was  made  aAer  him.  But  some 
person  knowing  him,  and  saying,  <<  Will  not 
you,  then,  trust  your  country?"'  he  answered, 
*'As  to  any  thing  else  I  will  trust  her;  but 
with  my  life  I  would  not  trust  even  my  niothe^ 
lest  she  should  mistake  a  bkck  bean  for  a  whim 
one."  Afterwards,  being  told  that  the  republia 
had  condemned  htm  to  die,  he  said  <<  But  I  will 
make  them  find  that  I  am  alive." 

The  information  against  him  ran  tbor. 
<<  Thessalus,  the  son  of^Cimon,  of  the  ward  of 
Lacias,  accuseth  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias. 
of  the  ward  of  Scambonis,  of  sacrilegioualy  at 
fending  the  goddesses  Ceres  and  ProserpiiM^ 


*  He  pmdentlv  embarked  u  a 
«iid  not  u  the  Sanminiaa  galley. 


vesKl  of  hti  own 
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tj  covnteifeiting  their  ujiteriM,  and  Viewing 
them  to  his  companioni  in  hit  own  bouae. 
Wearing  such  a  robe  aa  the  high-prieat  doea 
while  Ae  abewa  the  holy  thinga,  he  called  him- 
aeir  hiffh-prieat,  aa  he  did  Polytion  torch-bearer, 
and  Theodoraa  of  the  ward  of  Phygea,  herald: 
and  the  reat  of  hia  companiona  he  called  per' 
tons  initiated,*  and  brethren  qf  the  eecret : 
herein  acting  contrary  to  the  rules  and  cere- 
monies eatabliahed  by  the  £amolpidK,t  the 
heralda  and  prieata  at  Eleoaia."  As  he  did  not 
appear,  they  condemned  him,  confiacated  hia 
gooda,  and  ordered  all  the  priesta  and  priestesses 
to  denounce  an  execration  against  him;  which 
was  denounced  accordingly  by  all  but  Theno, 
the  daughter  of  Menon,  pnestess  of  the  temple 
of  Agranlos,  who  ezcaaed  herself,  alleging, 
that  she  woe  a  prtesteee  Jbr  prayer,  not  for 
execration. 

While  theae  decrees  and  aentencea  were 
paaaing  against  Alcibiadee.  he  was  at  Argoa; 
haying  quitted  Thurii,  which  no  longer  affonled 
hinr  a  safe  aaylum,  to  come  into  Peloponnesus. 
Still  dreading  his  enemies,  and  giving  up  all 
hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  country,  he  sent 
to  Sparta  to  desire  permission  to  Uve  there 
under  tlie  protection  of  the  public  faith,  prom- 
iaing  to  senre  that  aUte  more  effectually,  now 
he  was  their  friend,  than  he  had  annoyed  them, 
whilst  Ihcir  enemy.  The  Spartans  granting 
him  a  safe  conduct,  and  expressing  their  readi- 
aeaa  to  receive  him,  he  went  thither  widi 
pleasure.  One  thing  he  aoon  effected,  which 
waa  to  procure  succours  for  Syracuae  without 
farther  nesitat'on  or  delay,  having  persuaded 
them  to  send  Gylippus  thither,  to  take  upon 
him  the  direction  of  the  war,  and  *jo  crush  the 
Athenian  power  m  Sicily.  Another  thing 
which  he  persuaded  them  to,  waa  to  declare 
war  against  the  Athenians,  and  to  begin  iu 
operationa  on  the  continent :  and  the  third, 
which  vraa  the  most  important  of  all,  was  to 
get  Decelea  fortified ;  for  thia  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens,  was  productive  of 
great  mischief  to  that  common  wealth  .| 

These  meaaures  procured  Alcibiadea  the 
public  approbation  at  Sparta,  and  he  waa  no 
leaa  admired  for  hia  manner  of  living  in  private. 
By  conforming  to  their  diet  and  o&er  auateri- 
ties,  he  charmed  and  captivated  the  people. 

*jThe  MyiUif  or  pertont  initiated,  were  to  resMin  a 
rcsr  unde**  probation,  during  which  time  they  were  lo 
go  DO  further  than  the  reitabule  of  the  temple ;  after 
that  term  was  expired  they  were  called  epopUt,  aod 
admitted  to  all  the  myiteriei,  except  raeh  ai  were  r»- 
eerted  Tor  the  priesta  oaly. 

t  Eumolpus  was  the  first  who  settled  these  mysteries 
of  Ceres,  for  which  reason  his  descendants  had  the  care 
of  them  after  him ;  and  when  his  line  (ailed,  those  who 
succeeded  in  the  function  were,  notwithstanding,  c^led 
Eumolpidtt. 

t  Afts,  kinj;  of  Sparta,  at  the  bead  of  a  Tery  nume- 
rous arm  J  orLAcedsBmonians,  Corinthians,  and  other 
nations  of  Peloponnesus,  invaded  Attica,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  which  Alctbiades  had  given,  seized 
and  fortified  Decelea,  which  stood  at  an  equal  distance 
from  Athens  and  the  frontiers  of  B«Botia,and  by  means 
of  which  the  Athenians  were  now  )deprired  of  the 
profits  of  the  silver  miueSj  of  the  rents  of  their  lands, 
and  of  the  succours  of  their  neighbours.  But  the  great- 
est misfortune  which  happenco  to  the  Athenians,  from 
the  beeiunitt^  of  Cnc  war  to  this  time,  was  that  which 
befel  them  this  year  in  Sicily,  where  they  not  only  lost 
the  conquest  they  aimed  at,  together  with  the  reputa- 
tion they  had  so  long  maintained,  but  their  fleet,  their 
armf)  and  their  generals. 


When  they  saw  him  cloae  ahared,  baihi«f  ii 
cold  water,  feeding  on  their  coarse  bread,  oi 
eating  their  black  broth,  they  could  hardly  be" 
lieve  that  auch  a  man  had  ever  kept  a  cook  in 
his  house,  seen  a  perfumer,  or  worn  a  robe  of 
Mileaian  purple.  It  aeems,  that  amongst  his 
other  qualificationa,  he  had  the  very  extraoidi- 
nary  art  of  engaging  th^  aflectiona  oif  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  by  imitating  and  adopting 
their  customs  and  way  of  Uving.  Nay,  he 
turned  himself  into  all  manner  a?  forma  with 
more  eaae  than  the  cameleon  changea  hia  co- 
lour. It  is  not,  we  are  tokl,  in  that  animal's 
power  to  aaaume  a  white,  but  Alcibiadea  couM 
adapt  himaelf  either  to  good  or  bad,  and  did 
not  find  any  thing  which  he  attempted  imprac- 
ticable. Thus,  at  Sparta,  he  waa  all  for  ex- 
erciae,  frugal  in  hia  diet,  and  aevere  in  his 
manners.  In  Asia  he  waa  aa  much  for  mirth 
and  pleasure,  luxury  and  eaae.  In  Thrace,  again, 
riding  and  drinking  were  his  favourite  amnse* 
mentat  and  in  the  palace  of  Tisaaphomea,  the 
Peraian  grandee,  he  outvied  the  Persians  them- 
selves in  pomp  and  aplendour.  Not  that  he 
could  with  so  much  ease  change  his  real  man- 
ners, or  approve  in  hia  heart  the  fonn  which 
he  aaaumed;  but  because  he  knew  that  hia  na- 
tive mannera  would  be  unacceptable  to  those 
whom  he  happened  to  be  with,  he  immediately 
conformed  to  the  waya  and  faahions  of  what- 
ever place  ho  came  to.  When  he  waa  at 
Lacedxmon,  if  you  regarded  only  hia  outside, 
you  would  aay  as  the  proverb  does,  TTits  i$ 
not  the  eon  q^  Achilles,  but  Achilles  Iwnte^fi 
this  man  has  surely  been  broi^ht  up  under 
the  eye  of  Lycuigus:  but  then  if  you  looked 
more  nearly  into  his  disposition  and  hia  ac- 
tions, yon  would  exclaim,  with  Electrm  in  the 
poem,  7^  eame  weak  woman  ttiU  !*  For 
while  kins  Agis  was  employed  in  a  distant  ex- 
pedition, he  corrupted  hia  wife  Timea  so  ef 
rectually,  that  ahe  waa  with  child  by  him,  and 
did  not  pretend  to  deny  it;  and  when  ahe  was 
delivered  of  a  aon,  though  in  public  she  called 
him  Leotychidas,  yet  in  her  own  house  she 
whispered  to  her  female  friends  and  to  her 
servants,  that  his  true  name  waa  Alcibiadea. 
To  such  a  degree  waa  the  woman  tranaported 
by  her  passion.  And  Alcibiadea  himaelf,  in- 
dulging his  vein  of  mirth,  used  to  say,  ^  His 
motive  waa  not  to  injure  the  king,  or  to  aadsfy 
h^  appetite,  but  that  hia  offapring  might  one 
day  ait  on  tho  throne  of  Laoedosmon."  Agia 
had  information  of  theae  mattera  from  aeveral 
hands,  and  he  waa  the  more  rcadv  to  give 
credit  to  them,  becauae  they  agreed  with  the 
time.  Terrified  with  an  earthquake,  he  had 
quitted  his  wife's  chamber,  to  which  he  re- 
turned not  for  the  next  ten  months:  at  the 
end  of  which  Leotychidaa  being  bom,  he 
declared  the  child  waa  not  hia:  and  for  thia 
reason  he  was  never  auffend  to  inherit  the 
crown  of  Sparta. 

After  the  miacamage  of  the  Atheniana  in 
Sicily,  the  people  of  Chioa,  of  Leaboa,.aiid 
Cyxicum,  sent  to  treat  with  the  Spartana  about 
ouittinff  the  interests  of  Athens,  and  putting 
tnemaelvea  under  the  protection  of  Sparta. 

•  This  is  spoken  of  Hermione,  in  the  Orestes  of 
Burijrides,  upon  her  discorering  the  same  vaaily  wsd 
solicitude  about  her  beauty,  when  adraaced  m  ycar\ 
that  shs  had  when  she  was  youag. 
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The  BoBi)tlan8«  oh  this  occanoiu  wiUcited  for  kho 
lieflbianB,  aod  PhamabazuB.for  the  people  of 
CTxicQzn}  but  at  the  penuation  of  Alcibiades, 
raoooun  were  sent  to  those  of  Chios  before  all 
others.  He  likewise  passed  over  into  Ionia, 
and  proTailed  with  almost  all  that  country  to 
reTolty  and  attending  the  L«codemonian  gen- 
erals in  the  execution  of  most  of  their  commi*- 
■oos,  he  did  great  prejudice  to  the  Athenians. 

But  Agis,  who  was  already  his  enemy,  on 
account  of  the  ixyoxy  done  to  his  bed,  could 
not  endure  his  glory  and  prosperity;  for  most 
of  the  present  successes  were  ascribed^to  Alci- 
biades. Thp  great  and  the  ambitious  among 
the  Spartans  were,  indeed,  in  general,  touched 
with  envy;  and  had  influence  enough  with  the 
civil  magistrates,  to  procure  orders  to  be  sent 
to  their  firiends  in  Ionia  to  kill  him.  But  timely 
foreseeing  his  danger,  and  cautioned  by  his 
fears,  in  every  step  he  took,  ho  still  served  the 
LacedaBmonians,  taking  care  all  the  while  not 
to  put  himself  in  their  power.  Instead  of 
that,  he  sought  the  protection  of  Tissaphei^ 
nes,  one  of  the  grandees  of  Persia,  or  lien- 
tenanto  of  the  king.  With  this  Persian  he 
soon  attained  the  highest  credit  and  authority: 
for  himself  a  very  subtle  and  insincere  man,  he 
admired  the  art  and  keenness  of  Alcibiades. 
Indeed,  by  the  elegance  of  his  conversation 
and  the  charms  of  his  politeness,  every  man 
was  gained;  all  hearts  were  touched.  Even 
thooe  that  feared  and  envied  him,  were  not  in- 
senalble  to  pleasure  in  his  company;  and  while 
they  enjoyed  it,  their  resentment  was  disarmed. 
Tissaphcmes,  in  all  other  cases,  savage  in  hts 
temper,  and  the  bitterest  enemy  that  Greece 
experienced  among  the  Persians,  gave  himself 
np,  notwithstandins,  to  the  flatteries  of  Alci- 
biades, insomuch  that  he  even  vied  with,  and 
exceeded  him  in  address.  For  all  his  gardens, 
that  which  excelled  in  beautv,  which  vras  re- 
markable for  the  salubrity  of  its  streams  and 
the  freshness  of  its  meadows,  which  was  set 
off  with  pavilions  royally  adorned,  and  retire- 
msnts  finished  in  the  most  elegant  taste,  he 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Alcdiadm: 
and  every  one  continued  to  give  it  that  appel- 
lation. 

Rejecting,  therefore,  the  interests  of  I^ace- 
dsmon,  and  fearing  that  people  as  treacherous 
to  him,  he  represented  them  and  their  king 
Agie,  in  a  disadvantageous  light,  to  Tissa- 
phemes.  He  advised  him  not  to  assist  them 
eflectually,  nor  absolutely  to  ruin  the  Athe- 
nians, but  to  send  his  subsidies  to  Sparta  with 
a  spcmns  hand:  that  so  the  two  powers  might 
ID  sensibly  weaken  and  consume  each  other, 
ajid  both  at  last  be  easily  subjected  to  the 
king.  Tissaphernes  readily  followed  his  coun- 
sels, and  it  was  evident  to  all  the  world  that 
be  held  him  in  the  greatest  admiration  and  es- 
teem; which  made  him  equally  considerable 
with  the  Greeks  of  both  parties.  The  Athe- 
Biajis  repented  of  the  sentence  they  had  pass- 
ed apon  him,  because  they  had  sufiered  for 
it  since:  and  Alcibiades,  on  his  side,  was  un- 
der some  fear  and  concern,  lest,  if  their  repub- 
ttc  were  destroyed,  he  should  fall  into  the  hands 
ef  the  Lacedemonians,  who  hated  him. 

Jt  t  that  title, the  whole  strong  of  the  Athe- 
Aiaas  lay  at  Samos.  With  their  ships  sent  out 
ftom  thence,  they  reeovered  some  ot  the  towns 


which  lud  revolted,  and  others  they  kipt  tt 
their  duty;  and  at  sea  they  were  in  some  Bies» 
ure  able  to  make  head  vainat  their  enemies. 
But  they  were  afraid  of  Tissaphernes,  and  the 
Phoenician  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  >luns^ 
which  were  said  to  be  coming  against  them;  rei 
against  such  a  force  they  coiud  not  hope  to  de- 
fluid  themselves.  Alcibiades,  apprised  of  Uus^ 
privately  senta  messenger  to  the  principal  Athoi 
nians  at  Samoa,  to  give  them  nopea  that  he 
would  procure  them  the  friendahip  of  Tisfaj^ 
ernes:  not  to  recommend  himself  to  the  people, 
whom  he  could  not  trust;  but  to  oblige  the  no- 
bility, if  they  wmild  but  exert  their  superiority, 
repress  the  insolence  of  the  commonalty,  and, 
taking  the  government  into  their  own  b^nds, 
by  that  means  save  their  country. 

All  the  officers  readily  embraced  his  p4¥»po» 
al,  except  Phrynichus,  who  was  of  thr  ward 
of  Diradu*  He  alone  suspected,  what  was 
reaUy  the  case,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence  to  Alcibiades  whether  an 
oligarchy  or  democracy  prevailed  in  Athens: 
th^  it  was  his  business  to  get  himself  recalled 
b^  any  means  whatever,  and  that,  therefore,  by 
his  invectives  against  the  people,  he  wanted 
only  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  nobility.  Upon  these  reasons  pro<^edc4 
the  opposition  of  Phrynichus:  but  seeing  his 
opinion  disregarded,  and  that  Alcibiades  must 
certainly  become  his  enemy,  he  gave  secret  in- 
telligence  to  Astyochus,  toe  enemy's  admiral, 
of  the  double  part  which  Alcibiades  acted,  ad- 
vising him  to  beware  of  his  designs,  and  49 
secure  hts  person.  But  he  knew  not  that  while 
he  waa  betraying,  he  was  himself  betrayed 
For  Astyochus,  wanting  to  make  his  court  te 
Tissaphernes,  mfonned  Alcibiades  of  the  a&ify 
knew,  had  the  ear  of  that  grandee. 


sent  proper  persom 
to  Samos,  with  an  accusation  against  Phryn^ 
chus;  who,  seeing  no  other  resource,  as  every 
body  was  against  him,  and  expressed  great 
indignation  at  his  behaviour,  attempted  to  cure 
one  evil  with  another  and  a  greater.  For  he 
sent  to  Astyochus  to  complain  of  his  revealing 
his  secret,  and  to  offer  to  deliver  up  to  him  the 
whole  Athenian  fleet  and  army.  This  treason 
of  Phrynichus,  however,  did  no  injury  to  the 
Athenians,  because  it  was  again  betrayed  by 
Astyochus;  for  he  laid  the  whole  matter  before 
Alcibiades.  Phrynichus  had  the  sagacity  to 
foresee  and  expect  another  accusation  from 
Alcibiades,  and,  to  be  beforehand  with  hioiy 
he  himself  forwamed  the  Athenians,  that  the 
enemy  would  endeavour  to  surprise  tnem,  andy 
therefore,  desired  them  to  be  upon  their  gnord^ 
to  keep  on  board  their  ships,  and  to  nirtaiy 
their  camp. 

While  the  Athenians  were  doing  this,  let- 
ters came  from  Alcibiades  asain,  advising  them 
to  beware  of  Phrvnichus,  who  bad  undertaken 
to  betray  their  fleet  to  the  enemy ;  but  they 
gave  no  credit  to  these  despatches,  supposing 
that  Alcibiades,  who  perfectly  knew  the  pre- 
parations and  intentions  of  the  enemy,  abused 
that  knowledge  to  the  misinff  of  such  a  ca^ 
lumny  against  Phrynichus.  Yet  afterward^ 
when  Phrynichus  was  stabbed  in  full  assembly 
by  one  of  Hermon'to  soldiers,  who  kept  guard 
that  day,  the  Athenians,  taking  cognizance  of 
the  matter,  after  his  death,  condemned  Phiy 
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■ichui  as  guilt/  of  treaioo,  and  ordered  Her- 

mon  and  his  party  to  bo  crowned  for  def|>atch- 
ing  a  traitor. 

The  friends  of  Alcibia  let  who  now  had  a 
laperior  interest  at  Samjs,  sent  Piaander  to 

-Athens,  to  change  the  form  of  govemmentj  by 
encoaraging  the  nobility  to  aasiune  it,  and  to 
depriTO  the  pfH>ple  of  their  power  and  privi- 
leges, as  the  u>ndition  npon  which  AJcibiades 

'would  procure  them  the  friendship  and  alli- 
ance of  Tissaphemes.  This  was  the  ooloor 
of  the  pretence  made  nso  of  by  those  who 
wanted  to  introduce  an  oligarchy.  But  when 
that  body  which  were  called  tV^e  thouiandy 
but  in  fact  were  only  /bur  hundrtd,*  had  got 
the  power  into  their  hands,  they  paid  but  little 
attention  to  Alcibiades,  and  carried  on  the 
war  but  slowly  :  partly  distrusting  the  citizens 
who  did  not  yet  relish  the  new  form  of  govt/iii- 
ment,  and  partly  hoping  that  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, who  were  always  inclined  to  favour  an 
oligarchy,  would  not  press  them  with  their 
usual  vigour. 

Such  of  the  commonalty  as  were  at  home, 
wcro  silent  through  fear,  though  much  against 
their  will  -,  for  a  number  of  those  who  had  open- 
ly opposed  the  four  hundred,  were  put  to  death. 

jiut,  when  they  that  were  at  Samoa  were  in- 
formed of  the  aifair,  they  were  highly  incensed 
at  it,  and  inclined  immediately  to  set  sail  for 
the  Pvrcus.  In  the  first  place,  however,  they 
sent  for  Alcibiades,  and  having  appointed  him 
their  general,  ordered  him  to  lead  tnem  against 
the  tyrants,  and  demolish  both  them  and  their 
power.  On  such  an  occasion,  almost  any 
other  man,  suddenly  exalted  by  the  favour  of 
the  multitude,  would  have  thought  he  must 
have  complied  with  all  their  humours,  and  not 
have  contradicted  those  in  any  thing,  who,  from 
a  fugitive  and  a  banished  man,  had  raised  him 
Co  be  commander-in-chief  of  such  a  Heet  and 
army.  But  he  behaved  as  became  a  great  gen- 
eral, and  prevented  their  plunging  into  error 
through  the  violence  of  their  r.ige.  This  care 
of  his  evidently  vras  the  saving  of  the  common- 
wealth. For  if  they  had  sailed  home,  as  they 
promised,  the  enemy  would  have  seized  on 
Ionia  immediately,  and  have  gained  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  ishinds  without  striking  a  stroke  : 
while  the  Athenians  would  have  been  engaged 
in  a  civil  war,  of  which  Athens  itself  would 
have  been  the  seat.  All  this  was  prevented 
chiefly  by  Alcibiades,  who  not  only  tried  what 
arguments  would  do  with  the  army  in  general, 
and  informed  them  of  their  danger,  but  applied 
to  them  one  by  one,  using  entreaties  to  some 
and  force  to  others  ;  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  loud  harangues  of  Thrasybolus,  of  the 
ward  of  Stira,  who  attended  him  throogh  the 
whole,  and  bad  the  strongest  voice  of  any  man 
among  the  Athenians. 

« It  was  at  first  proposed,  that  only  Um  dngi  of 
Ihe  people  should  lose  their  snthority,  which  wss  to 
be  Tested  is  fire  thousud  of  the  aoost  wealthy,  who 
Were  for  the  future  to  be  reputed  the  people.  Bat 
whea  Pissoderand  his  associates  found  the  strength  of 
0ietr  parly,  they  carried  it  that  Ihe  old  form  of  gorem- 
isent  shottU  be  dissolredyud  that  fire  Pn/iane$  should 
be  elected ;  thsi  these  five  should  choose  a  hundred ; 
that  each  of  the  hundred  should  choose  three ;  that 
the  four  hundred  thus  elected  should  become  a  senate 
with  supreme  power,  and  rhould  consult  the  Are  thou- 
■nd  only  when  and  on  such  natters  as  they  thoujrht  fit. 


Another  great,  service  performed  by  AJeil*' 
ades,  was,  lus  undertaking  that  the  FlNenicuu: 
fleet,  which  the  Laoednnonians  expected  froaa 
the  king  of  Persia,  should  either  join  the  Ath»> 
nians,  or  at  least  not  act  on  the  enemy^  side. 
In  consequence  of  thb  promise,  he  set  oat  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  ;  and  prevailed  upon 
Tissaphernes  not  to  forward  the  ahips,  which 
were  already  come  as  far  as  A^sendus,  bat  to 
disappoint  sind  deceive  the  Laoedsmoniana.— 
Nevertheless,  both  sides,  and  particularly  the 
Lacedemonians,  accused  Alcibiades  of  hinder- 
ing that  fleet  from  commg  to  their  aid ;  for  thegr 
supposed  he  had  instructed  the  Persians  to 
leave  the  Greeks  to  destroy  each  other.  Ajid, 
indeed,  it  was  obvious  enough,  that  such  a  force 
added  to  either  side,  would  entirely  have  de- 
prived the  other  of  the  dominion  of  the  sen. 

After  this  the/bur  hundred  were  soon  qurii. 
ed,*  the  friends  of  Alcibiades  very  readily  as- 
sisting those  who  were  for  a  democracy.  And 
now  the  people  in  the  city  not  only  wished  for 
him,  but  commanded  him  to  return  ^  yet  be 
thought  it  not  best  to  return  with  empty  Hand^ 
or  without  having  effected  something  wurthjr  of 
note,  but  instead  of  being  indebted  to  the  com- 
passion and  favour  of  the  multitude,  to  distiii- 
guish  his  appearance  by  his  merit.  Partioi^, 
therefore,  from  Samoa  with  a  few  ships,  he 
croised  on  the  sea  of  Cnidus  and  about  the  isle 
of  Coos,  where  begot  intelligence  that  Minda- 
rus  the  Spartan  admiral,  was  sailed  vrith  his 
whole  fleet  towards  the  HeUespont  to  find  out 
the  Athenians.  This  made  him  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  the  latter,  and  fortunately  enough 
he  arrived  with  his  eighteen  ships  at  the  very 
juncture  of  time,  when  the  two  fleets,  hawing 
engaged  near  Abydos,  continued  the  fight  from 
morning  ontU  night,  one  side  having  the  advan- 
tage in  the  right  wing,  and  the  other  on  the  left. 
On  the  appearance  of  his  squadron,  both 
sides  entertained  a  false  opinion  of  the  end  of 
his  coming  ;  for  the  Spartans  were  encouraged 
and  the  Athenians  strack  with  terror.  But  he 
soon  hoisted  the  Athenian  flag  on  the  admiral 
galley,  and  bore  down  directly  upon  the  Pelo 
ponnesians,  who  now  had  the  advantage,  and 
were  urging  the  pursuit.  His  vigorous  impres- 
sion put  them  to  flight,  and  following  them 
close,  be  drove  them  ashore,  destroymg  their 
ships,  and  kiUing  such  of  the  men  as  endear- 
cured  to  save  themselves  by  swimming  : 
though  Pharnabazus  succoured  them  all  he 
could  from  the  shore,  and  with  an  armed  fores 
attempted  to  save  their  vessels.  The  concla 
sion  was,  that  the  Athenians,  haviLg  taken 
thirty  of  the  enemy^  ahips,  and  recovered  their 
own,  erected  a  trophy. 

After  this  glorious  success,  Alcibiades,  am- 
bitious  to  shew  himself  as  soon  as  possU>Ie  to 
Tissaphernes,  prepared  presents  and  other 
proper  acknowledgments  for  his  friendship  and 
hospitality,  and  then  went  to  wait  upon  him, 

•  The  same  year  that  they  were  set  up,  whidk  -was 
the  second  of  the  ttinetj.«eoond  Olympiad.  The  reader 
must  carcfiilly  dlstiiyuish  this  faction  oflbur hundr^ 
from  the  senate  of  four  hundred  established  by  SoIqq, 
which  these  tuned  out,  the  few  months  thev  4res>eu 
power. 

t  Thucydides  does  not  speak  of  this  anriTal  of  JUc&h 
tades,  but  probably  he  did  not  live  to  have  a  clJaTae 
count  of  this  action,  for  he  died  this  year.  Zen&aiMi^ 
who  continued  his  history,  mentions  it.  ^ 
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wilh  ■  princely  train.  *Bitt  he  wu  not  ml 
corned  in  the  manner  he  expected:  for  Tiasa- 
phernes,  who  for  some  time  had  been  accneed 
tnr  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  apprehenBire 
that  the  charge  might  reach  the  king's  ear, 
thought  the  coming  of  Akibiades  a  rery  sea- 
■onable  incident,  and  therefore  put  him  under 
arrest,  and  confined  him  at  Sanlia,  imagining 
that  injurious  proceeding  would  be  a  means  to 
clear  himself. 

Thirty  days  afler.  Alcibtades  having  by  some 
means  or  other  obtained  a  horse,  escaped  from 
his  keepers,  and  fled  to  Clazomens:  and,  by 
way  of  revenge,  he  jwetended  that  Tissa- 
phemes  privately  set  him  at  liberty.  From 
thence  he  passed  to  the  place  where  the  Athe* 
nians  were  stationed;  and  being  informed,  that 
Mindanis  and  Phamabazus  were  together  at 
Cyzicum,  he  shewed  the  troops  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  fight  both  by  sea  and 
land,  nay,  even  to  fight  with  stone  walls,  if  that 
should  be  required,  in  order  to  come  at  their 
enemies;  for,  if  the  victory  were  not  complete 
and  universal,  they  could  come  at  no  money. 
Then  he  embarked  the  forces,  and  sailed  to 
Proconesns,  where  he  ordered  them  to  take 
the  lighter  vessels  into  the  middle  of  the  fleet, 
and  to  have  a  particular  care  that  the  enemy 
might  not  discover  that  he  was  coming  against 
them.  A  great  and  sudden  rain  which  hap- 
pened to  fall  at  that  time,  together  with  dread- 
tul  thunder  and  darkness,  was  of  great  service 
in  covering  his  operations.  For  not  only  the 
enemy  were  ignorant  of  his  design,  but  the  very 
Athenians,  whom  he  had  ordered  in  great  haste 
on  board,  did  not  presently  perceive  that  he 
was  under  sail.  Soon  afler  tae  weather  cleared 
up,  and  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  seen 
nding  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Cyzicum.  Lest, 
therefore,  the  enemy  should  be  alarmed  at  the 
largeness  of  his  fleet,  and  save  themselves  by 
getting  on  shore,  he  directed  mainr  of  the  offi- 
cers to  slacken  sail  and  keep  out  of  sight,  while 
he  shewed  himself  with  forty  ships  only,  and 
challenged  the  LAcedsmonians  to  the  combat. 
The  stratagem  had  its  effect;  for  despising  the 
small  number  of  galleys  which  they  saw,  they 
immediately  weighed  anchor  and  engaged;  but 
the  rest  of  ^e  Athenian  ships  coming  up  during 
the  engagement,  the  Lacedsmonians  were 
struck  wiUi  terror  and  fled.  Upon  that  Alcibi- 
ades,  with  twenty  of  his  best  ships  breaking 
through  the  midst  of  them,  hastened  to  the  shore, 
and  having  mad^  a  descent,  pursued  those  that 
fled  from  the  ships,  and  killea  great  numbers  of 
them.  He  fikewise  defeated  Mindarus  and 
Phamabazus,  who  came  to  their  succour. 
Mindarus  made  a  brave  resistance  and  was 
slain,  but  Phamabazus  saved  himself  by  flight. 

l*be  Athenians  remained  masters  of  ue  neld 
and  of  the  spoils,  and  took  all  the  enemy's 
ships.  Having  also  possessed  themselves  of 
Cyzicum,  which  was  abandoned  by  Pharaa- 
oozus,  and  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  were  almost  all  cut  off, 
they  nut  only  secured  the  Hellespont,  but  en- 
tirely cleared  the  sea  of  the  Lacediemonians. 
The  letter  also  was  intercepted,  which,  in  the 
laconic  style,  was  to  give  the  Ephori  an  account 
«f  their  misfortune.  "  Our  glory  is  faded. 
Mindarus  is  slain.  Our  soldiers  are  starving; 
•ad  we  know  not  what  step  to  take  " 


On  the  other  hand,  Alcibtades's  men  were 
so  elated,  and  took  so  much  upon  thenii 
because  they  had  always  been  victorious,  that 
they  would  not  vouchsafe  even  jto  mix  with 
other  troops  that  had  beeu  sometimes  beaten. 
It  Imppened,  not  long  before,  that  Thrasyllua 
having  miacanied  in  his  attempt  upon  Ephasus. 
the  Ephesians  erected  a  trophy  of  brass  in  re- 
proach of  the  Athenians.*  The  soldiers  of 
Aldbiades,  therefore,  upbraided  those  of 
Thrasyllua  with  this  afiair.  maffuifying  them* 
selves  and  their  general,  and  dUHlainin^  to  join 
the  others,  either  in  the  pUwe  of  exercise  or  in 
the  camp.  But  soon  after,  when  Pharaabasoi 
with  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot  attacked 
the  forces  of  Thrsayllus,  who  were  ravaging 
the  country  about  Abydos,  Alcibiades  mardieo 
to  their  assistance,  roifted  the  enemy  and 
together  with  ThnisyUus,  pursued  them  until 
night.  Then  he  admitted  Thra^Ilus  into  his 
company,  and  with  mutual  civilities  and  satia- 
faction  they  returned  to  the  camp.  Next  day 
he  erected  a  trophy,  and  plundered  the  province 
which  was  under  Phamabasus,  without  the 
least  opposition.  The  priest  and  priestess  ha 
made  pnsoners,  among  the  rest,  but  soon  dis- 
missed them  without  ransom.  From  thence  he 
intended  to  proceed  and  la]r  nege  to  Chaloe- 
don,  which  had  withdrawn  its  allegiance  from 
the  Athenians,  and  received  a  LacedaBmonian 
garrison  and  governor;  bat  being  informed 
that  the  Chalcedonians  had  collected  their 
cattle  and  com,  and  sent  it  all  to  tho  Bithyniansj 
their  friends,  he  led  his  army  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Bithyntans,  and  sent  a  heraki  before  him  to 
summon  them  to  surrender  it.  They,  dreading 
his  resentment,  gave  up  the  booty,  and  entereo 
into  an  aUiance  with  him. 

Afterwards  he  returned  to  the  sioge  of  Chal 
cedon,  and  inclosed  it  with  a  wall,  which 
reached  from  sea  to  sea.  Phamabazus  ad< 
ranced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Hippocrates,  the 
governor,  sallied  out  with  his  whole  force  to 
attack  the  Athenians.  But  Alcibiades  drew 
up  his  army  so  as  to  engage  them  both  at  once, 
and  he  defeated  them  both;  Pharaabazos 
betaking  himself  to  flight,  and  Hippocrates 
being  killed,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of 
his  troops.  This  done,  ho  sailed  iiito  the 
Hellespont,  to  raise  contributions  in  the  towns 
upon  the  coast 

In  this  voyage  he  took  Selybria:  but  in  the 
action  unnecessarily  exposed  hin-self  to  great 
danger.  The  persons  who  promised  to  soi^ 
render  the  town  to  him,  agreed  to  give  him  a 
signal  at  midnight  with  a  lighted  torch;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  do  it  before  the  time,  for 
fear  of  some  one  that  was  in  the  secret,  who 
suddenly  altered  his  mind.  The  torch  there 
fore  being  held  up  before  the  army  was  ready. 
Alcibiades  took  about  thirty  men  with  him,  and 
ran  to  the  walls,  having  ordered  the  rest  to 
follow  as  fast  as  possible.  The  gate  was 
opened  to  him,  and  twenty  of  the  conspirators 
lightly  armed,  joining  his  small  company,  he 
advanced  with  great  spirit^  but  soon  perceived 
the  Selybrians,  with  their  weapons  in  thcii 

*  Trophiw  befi>i«  had  Uen  of  wood,  hat  the  Ephs 
•kas  erected  this  of  hnu,  to  perpetuate  the  in  Auay  of 
the  AtheniiBi ;  and  it  wn»  this  new  tad  akc-tifyiog 
eircuniftanee  vrith  which  Akibiedes'tsoldien  repr<nch 
ed  thoN  of  Thmiyllai.    JXodor^  lib.  xiii. 
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hnnABj  coming  forward  to  attack  him.  As  to 
Btand  and  fight  promiaed  no  sort  of  aucoeas, 
and  he,  who  to  that  hoar  had  never  heen  de- 
feated, did  not  chooae  to  fly,  he  ordered  a 
tnunpot  to  command  ailence,  and  proclamation 
to  be  made,  that  tks  Solybrians  tkould  not, 
wider  the  pain  of  the  Republic^  high  tliaplea- 
ive,  take  up  amtB  against  th$  Athenians. 
Their  inclination  to  the  combat  was  then  imme- 
diately damped,  partly  from  a  aoppoaition  that 
the  whole  Athenian  army  was  within  the  walls, 
and  partly  fW>m  the  hopes  they  conceived  of 
coming  to  honourable  terms.  Whilst  they  were 
talking  together  of  this  order,  the  Athenian 
amy  came  up,  and  Alcibiades  rightly  con^ec- 
tnring  that  the  inclinations  of  the  Selybnans 
were  for  peace,  was  afraid  of  giving  the  Thra- 
cians  an  opportunity  to  plunder  the  town. 
These  last  came  down  in  great  numbers  to 
serve  under  him  as  volunteers,  from  a  particu- 
Ur  atUchment  to  his  person;  but,  on  this 
occasion;  he  sent  them  ail  out  of  the  town ;  and 
opon  the  submission  of  the  Selybrians,  he  saved 
them  from  being  pillaged,  demanding  only  a  sum 
of  money,  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  place. 

Mean  time,  the  other  generals,  who  carried 
on  the  siege  of  Chalcedon,  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Phamabazus  on  these  conditions; 
namely,  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  paid 
them  by  Phamabazus;  that  the  Chalcedonians 
should  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  republic 
of  Athens;  and  that  no  injury  should  be  done, 
to  the  province  of  which  Phamabazus  was 
j^vemor,  who  undertook  that  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  should  be  conducted  safe  to  the 
king.  Upon  the  retum  of  Alcibiades,  Phama- 
bazus desired,  that  he  too  would  swear  to  the 
porformance  of  the  articles,  but  Alcibiades  in- 
sisted that  Phamabazus  should  swear  first. 
"Wlien  the  treaty  was  reciprocally  confirmed 
with  an  oath,  Alcibiades  went  against  Byzan- 
tium, which  had  revolted,  and  drew  a  Une  of 
circumvallation  about  the  city.  While  he  was 
thus  employed,  Anaxilaus,  Lycurgus,  and  some 
others,  secretly  promised  to  deliver  up  the 
place;  on  condition  that  he  would  keep  it  from 
being  plundered.  Hereupon,  he  caused  it  to  be 
reported,  that  certain  weighty  and  uneipected 
affairs  called  him  back  to  Ionia,  and  in  the 
daytime  he  set  sail  with  his  whole  fleet:  but 
returning  at  night,  he  himself  disembarked  with 
the  land  forces,  and  posting  them  under  the 
walls,  he  commanded  them  not  to  make  the 
least  noise.  At  the  same  time  the  ships  made 
for  the  harbour,  and  the  crews  pressing  in  with 
loud  shouU  and  great  tumult,  astonished  the 
Byzantines,  who  expected  no  such  matter. 
Ijitts  an  opportunity  sras  given  to  those  within 
the  walls,  who  favoured  the  Athenians,  to 
receive  them,  in  great  security,  while  every 
body's  attention  was  engaged  upon  the  harbour 
and  the  ships. 

The  affiur  passed  not,  however,  without 
blows.  For  the  Peloponnesians,  Boeotians,  and 
Megarensians,  who  were  at  Byzantium,  having 
driven  the  diips*  crews  back  to  their  vessels,  and 
pereeiving  that  the  Athenian  land  forces  were 
got  into  the  town,  charged  them  too  with  great 
vigour.  The  ^dispute  was  sharp  and  the  shock 
great,  but  victory  declared  for  Alcibiades  and 
Theramfmes.  The  former  of  these  generals 
commanded  the  right  wing,  and  the  latter  the 


left  About  three  hundred  of  the  enemy,  wlw 
survived,  were  taken  prisoners.  Not  one  of  the 
Byzantines,  after  the  battle,  was  either  put  t» 
death  or  banished;  for  such  were  the  terms  on 
which  the  town  was  given  op,  that  the  citizens 
should  be  nife  in  their  persons  and  their  good*. 

Hence  it  was,  that  when  Anaxilaus  wmm 
tried  at  Lacedsmon  for  treason,  he  made  a  (|i^ 
fence  which  reflected  no  disgrace  upon  his  part 
behaviour:  for  he  told  them,  "That  not  bcin^ 
a  Lacedemonian,  but  a  Byzantine;  and  si^ng 
not  Lacedamon  but  Byzantium  in  danger ; 
its  communication  with  those  that  might  have 
relieved  it  stopped;  and  the  Peloponnewazu 
and  Bodotians  eating  up  the  prorisit^s  tfaott 
were  left,  while  the  Byzantines,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  were  starving;  he  had  not 
betrayed  the  town  to  an  enemy,  but  delivered 
it  from  cidamity  and  war:  herein  imputing  tbe 
worthiest  men  among  the  Lacedemuaiaos,  who 
had  no  other  rale  of  justice  and  honour,  but  by 
all  possible  means  to  serve  their  country-** 
The  Lacedemonians  were  so  much  pleased 
with  this  speech,  that  they  acquitted  him,  and 
all  Uiat  were  concerned  with  him. 

Alcibiades,  by  this  time,  desirous  u  see  him 
native  country,  and  still  more  desirous  to  be 
seen  by  his  countrymen,  afler  so  many  gloriooa 
victories,  set  sail  with  the  Athenian  fleet| 
adorned  with  many  shields  and  other  spoils  or 
the  enemy;  a  great  number  of  ships  that  he 
had  taken  making  up  the  rear,  and  the  flagi  of 
many  more  which  he  had  destroyed  being  caxw 
ried  in  triumph;  for  all  of  them  together  were 
not  fewer  than  two  hundred.  But  as  to  what 
is  added,  by  Duris  the  Samian,  who  boasts  of 
his  being  descended  from  Alcibiades,  that  the 
oars  kept  time  to  the  flute  of  Chrysogoius,  who 
had  been  victorious  in  the  Pythian  games, 
that  Callipides  the  tragedian,  attired  in  his 
buskins,  magnificent  robes,  and  other  theatrical 
ora&ments,  gave  orders  to  those  who  laboured 
at  the  oars;  and  that  the  admiral  galley  entered 
the  harbour  with  a  purple  sail;  as  if  the  whole 
had  been  a  company  who  had  proceeded  fron& 
a  debauch  to  such  a  frolic;  these  are  particn- 
lars  not  mentioned  either  by  Theopompus^ 
Ephoras,  or  Xenophon.  Nor  is  it  probable, 
that  at  his  return  from  exile,  and  aher  such 
misfortunes  as  he  had  sufiered,  he  would  insult 
the  Athenians  in  that  manner.  So  far  from  it, 
that  he  approached  the  shore  with  some  feat 
and  caution;  nor  did  he  venture  to  disembark, 
until,  as  he  stood  upon  the  deck,  he  saw  his 
cousin  Eurvptolemus,  with  many  others  of  his 
friends  and  relations,  coming  to  receive  and 
invite  him  to  land. 

When  he  was  huided.  the  multitude  that 
came  out  to  meet  him  aid  not  vouchsafe  so 
much  as  to  look  upon  the  other  generals,  bnt 
crowding  up  to  him,  hailed  him  with  shouts  of 
joy.  conducted  him  on  the  way,  and  such  a* 
could  approach  him  crowned  mm  with  gar> 
lands;  while  those  who  could  not  come  up  so 
close,  viewed  him  at  a  distance,  and  the  old 
men  pointed  him  out  to  the  young.  l^Iany  tears 
were  mixed  with  the  public  joy,  and  the  me 
mory  of  past  misfortunes  with  the  sense  of  their 
present  success.  For  they  concluded  tliat  thcrf 
should  not  have  miscarried  in  Sicily,  or  indeed 
have  failed  in  any  of  their  expectations,  if  thej 
hid  lefl  the  direction  of  afiTairs,  and  the  coo 
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Bnnd  of  the  forqef,  to  Alcibiadet;  rince  now, 
hftving  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  Athens, 
when  it  had  almost  lost  its  dominion  of  the  sea, 
was  hardly  able  to  defend  its  own  suburbs,  and 
was  moreover  harassed  with  intestine  broils,  he 
had  raised  it  from  that  low  and  ruinous  condi- 
tion, so  as  not  only  to  restore  its  maritime 
power,  but  to  render  it  victorious  every  where 
by  land. 

The  act  for  recalling  him  from  banishment 
had  been  passed  at  the  motion  of  Critias  the 
■on  of  CalliBschrus,*  as  appears  from  his  ele- 
gies, in  which  he  puts  Alcibiades  in  mind  of 
Disservice: 

If  jon  no  more  in  haplca  exile  moim, 

The  praiae  is  mine-^— 

The  people  presently  meeting  in  fell  assem- 
bly, Alcibiades  came  in  among  them,  and  hav- 
ing in  a  pathetic  manner  bewailed  his  misfor- 
tunes, he  very  modestly  complained  of  their 
treatment,  ascribing  all  to  his  hard  fortune,  and 
the  influence  of  some  envious  demon.  He  then 
proceeded  to  discourse  of  the  hopes  and  de- 
aths of  their  enemies,  against  whom  he  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  animate  them.  And 
they  were  so  much  pleased  with  his  harangue 
that  they  crowned  him  with  crowns  of  gold, 
and  gave  him  the  absolute  command  of  their 
forces  both  by  sea  and  land.  They  likewise 
made  a  decree,  that  his  estate  should  be  restor- 
ed to  him,  and  that  the  EumolpidsB  and  the  her- 
alds should  takeoff  the  execrations  which  they 
had  pronounced  against  him  by  order  of  the 
people.  Whilst  the  rest  were  employed  in  ex- 
piations for  this  purpose,  Theodorus,  the  high 
priest  said,  *^Fot  his  part,  he  had  never  de- 
Bowic«d  any  curse  against  him,  if  he  had  done 
no  injury  to  the  commonwealth.' 

Amidst  this  glory  and  prosperity  of  Alcibi- 
ades, some  people  were  still  uneasy,  looking 
upon  the  time  of  his  arrival  as  ominous.  For 
on  that  veij  day  was  kept  the  plynteria,f  or 
purifying  of  the  goddess  Minerva.  It  was  the 
twcnty-fifUi  of  May,  when  the  praxiergidse 
perform  those  ceremonies  which  are  not  to  be 
leyealed,  disrobing  the  image  and  covering  it 
vp.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Athenians,  of  all 
days,  reckon  this  the  most  unlucky,  and  take 
the  most  care  not  to  do  business  upon  it.  And 
it  seemed  that  the  goddess  did  not  receive  him 
graciouslv,  but  rather  with  aversion,  since  she 
hid  her  mce  from  him.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  every  thing  succeeded  according  to  his 
wish;  three  hundred  galleys  were  manned  and 
ready  to  put  lo  sea  again:  but  a  laudable  zeal 
detained  him  antil  the  celebration  of  the  nivs- 
teries4  For  ifter  the  Lacedaraonians  had  for- 

*  Thie  Crit%tf  was  uncle  to  Pkto'ft  moUier,  and  the 
SOUM  thai  bf  tptroducce  in  hia  Diakifuea.  Thoogft 
BOW  the  firi*  id  of  Alcibiades,  yet  as  the  lost  of  power 
imatron  alT  jet,  when  one  or  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  be- 
eaaebis  b.ler  enemy,  and  sendtnr  to  Lysander,  u/h 
sui  cd  him,  chat  Athens  would  nerer  be  quiet,  or  Sparta 
safe,  ontil  alcibiades  was  destroyed.  Grt'ias  was  after- 
wards slv'u  by  Thrasybulus,  when  bsdcJvered  Athens 
from  (h»*  •yraony. 

t  Ob  Unt  *tiy,  when  the  itatne  of  Minervm  was 
waisbed,  the  temples  were  encompassed  with  a  cord, 
lo  denote  tbU  they  were  shnt  up,  as  was  customary  on 
all  inaaspiakiV^  days.  They  carried  dried  figs  in  pro- 
»,  beei  fl%e  that  was  the  first  fruit  which  was  eaten 


I  The  l^x  «1  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  continued 
aiiM  days.  I/k  the  sixth  day  tliey  earned  in  proeesstco 


tified  Deoelea,  which  commanded  the  roads  to 
Eleusis,  the  feast  was  not  kept  with  iu  usaal 
pomp,  because  they  were  obliged  to  conduct 
the  procession  by  seaj  the  sacrifices,  the  sa« 
crcd  dances,  and  other  ceremonies  which  had 
been  performed  on  the  way,  called  holy,  while 
the  image  of  Bacchus  was  carried  in  procea- 
sion,  being  on  that  account  necessarily  omit- 
ted. Alcibiades,  therefore,  judged  it  would 
be  an  act  conducive  to  the  honor  of  the  gods, 
and  to  his  repuution  with  men,  to  restore  those 
rites  to  their  due  solenuuty,  by  conducting  the 
procession  with  his  army,  and  guarding  it 
against  the  enemy.  By  that  means,  either 
king  Agis  would  be  humbled,  if  he  suffered  it 
to  pass  unmolested;  or  if  he  attacked  the  con- 
voy, Alcibiades  would  have  a  fight  to  maintain 
in  the  cause  of  piety  and  religion,  for  the  most 
venerable  of  iU  mysteries,  in  the  sight  of  his 
country;  and  all  hia  fellow-citizens  would  be 
witnesses  of  his  valour. 

When  he  had  determined  upon  this,  and 
communicated  his  design  to  the  Ewnolpidm 
and  the  heralds,  he  pla^  centineb  upon  the 
eminences,  and  set  out  his  advanced  guard  as 
soon  as  it  was  light.  Next  he  took  the  priests^ 
the  persons  initiated,  and  those  who  bad  the 
charge  of  initiating  others,  and  coverinff  them 
with  his  forces,  led  them  on  in  great  order  and 
profound  silence;  exhibiting  in  that  march  a 
spectacle  so  august  and  venerable,  that  those 
who  did  not  envy  him  declared  he  had  per 
formed  npt  only  the  office  of  a  general,  but  of 
a  high  priest:  not  a  man  of  the  enemy  dared  to 
attack  nim,  and  he  conducted  the  procession 
back  in  great  safety;  which  both  exalted  him 
in  his  own  thoughu,  and  gave  the  soldiery  such 
an  opinion  of  him,  that  they  considered  them- 
selves as  invincible  while  under  his  command. 
And  he  gained  such  an  influence  over  the  mean 
and  indigent  part  of  the  people,  that  they  were 
passionately  desirous  to  see  him  invested  with 
absolute  power;  insomuch  that  some  of  them 
applied  to  him  in  person,  and  exhorted  him,  in 
order  to  quash  the  malignity  of  envy  at  once^ 
to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the 
laws,  and  to  quell  those  busy  spirits  who  would 
otherwise  be  the  ruin  of  the  state;  for  then  he 
might  direct  affairs  and  proceed  to  action, 
without  fear  of  groundless  impeachmenu. 

What  opinion  he  hiibself  had  of  this  propo- 
sal we  know  not;  but  this  is  certain^  that  the 
principal  citizens  were  so  apprehensive  of  his 
aiming  at  arbitrary  power,  that  they  got  him  to 
embark  as  soon  as  possible;  and  the  more  to 
expedite  the  matter,  they  ordered  among  othei 
things,  that  he  should  have  the  choice  of  his 
colleagues.  Pnttinff  to  sea,  therefore,  with  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  snips,  he  sailed  to  the  isle 
of  Andros,  where  he  fought  and  defeated  tbo 
Andrians,  and  such  of  the  JLacedsmonians  as 
assisted  them.  But  yet  he  did  not  atuck  the 
city,  which  gave  his  enemies  the  first  occasion 
for  the  charge  which  they  aflerwards  brought 
againift  him.  Indeed,  if  ever  man  was  ruined 
by  a  high  distinction  of  character,  it  was  Al- 
cibiades.*   For  his  continual  successes  had 


to  Elevsie  the  statne  of  Bacchus,  whom  they  supposed 
to  b«  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres. 

*  It  was  not  altogether  the  unirersality  of  his  sueceai 
that  rendered  Alcibiades  suspected,  when  he  eaaie 
short  of  pablie  expeetation.    The  duplif^ty  of  hi 
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|vocurcd  such  an  opinion  of  Mi  cmnge  and 
capacity,  that  when  afterwards  he  happened  to 
fail  in  what  he  undertook,  it  was  suspected  to 
be  from  want  of  inclination,  and  no  one  would 
beliere  it  was  from  wantofability ;  thev  thought 
nothing  too  hard  for  him,  when  he  pleased  to 
exert  himself.  They  hoped  also  to  hear  that 
Chios  wdtf  taken,  and  all  Ionia  reduced,  and 
grew  impatient  when  eTenr  thing  was  not  dis- 
patched as  suddenly  as  tney  desired.  They 
■erer  considered  the  smallness  of  his  supplies, 
and  that,  having  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
people  who  were  furnished  out  of  the  treasury 
of  a  great  king,  he  was  oAen  laid  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  his  camo,  to  go  in  search  of 
money  and  provisions  for  nis  men. 

This  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  the  last  accusa* 
tion  against  him.  Lysander  the  Lacedemonian 
admiral,  out  of  the  money  he  received  from 
Cyrus,  raised  the  wages  of  each  mariner  from 
diree  oboli  a-day  to  four,  whereas  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Alcibiades  paid  his  men  three. 
The  latter,  therefore,  went  into  Caria  to  raise 
money,  leaving  the  fleet  in  chaige  with  An- 
tiochus,*  who  was  an  experienced  seaman,  but 
rash  and  inconsiderate.  Though  he  had  ex- 
press orders  from  Alcibiades  to  let  no  provoca- 
tion from  the  enemy  bring  him  to  haxard  an  en- 
gagement, yet,  in  his  contempt  of  those  orders, 
having  taken  some  troops  on  board  his  own 
galley  and  one  more,  he  stood  for  Ephetaa, 
where  the  enemy  lay,  and  as  he  sailed  by  the 
heads  of  their  ships,  insulted  them  in  the  most 
'nsufferable  manner,  both  by  words  and  ac- 
dons.  Lysander  sent  out  a  few  ships  to  pur- 
sue him  J  but  as  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  came 
ttD  to  assist  Antiochus,  he  drew  out  tho  rest 
or  his  and  gave  battle,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  He  slew  Antiochus  himself,  took  many 
ships  and  men,  and  erected  a  trophy.  Upon 
this  dissmeable  news,  Alcibiades  returned  to 
Samoa,  from  whence  ho  moved  with  the  whole 
fleet,  to  offer  Lysander  battle.  But  Lysandcr, 
oontent  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  did 
■ot  think  proper  to  accept  it. 

Among  the  enemies  which  Alcibiades  had 
in  the  army,  Thrasybulus,  the  son  of  Thrasoa, 
being  the  most  determined,  quitted  the  camp, 
and  went  to  Athens  to  impeach  him.  To  in- 
cense the  people  against  him,  he  declared  in 
luU  assembly,  that  Alcibiades  had  been  the 
ruin  of  their  affairs,  and  the  means  of  losing 
their  shipa,  by  his  insolent  and  imprudent  be- 
haviour in  command,  and  by  leaving  the  direc- 
tion of  every  thing  to  persons  who  had  got  into 
eradit  with  him  through  the  great  merit  of 
drinking  deep  and  cracking  seamen's  jokes  3 
whilst  he  was  securely  traversing  the  provinces 
to  raise  money,  indulging  his  love  of  liquor,  or 
abandoning  mmself  to  his  pleasures  with  the 
counesans  of  Ionia  and  Abydos;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  enemy  was  stationed  at  a  small 
distance  from  his  fleet.  It  was  also  objected 
«o  him,  that  ha  had  built  a  castle  in  Thrace 
lear  we  city  of  Bisanthe,  to  be  made  use  of  as 
1  retraat  for  himself,  as  if  he  either  could  not, 

shsTMlBr  b  obrioas  from  the  whole  seeoont  of  kii 
Ulb.  He  Biia  not  the  kstt  regard  to  veracity  in  po- 
litlsil  Bisllen  t  snd  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  such 
prteeiplce  muu  hfan  eoatinaally  obnorioiu  to  ths  nu- 
piskiiM  of  the  people. 
*  This  was  be  who  csnght  the  qvail  for  hiau 


or  would  not,  live  toy  Vmger  in  Us  own  otn 
try.  The  Athenians  giving  ear  to  these  m8» 
sations,  to  shew  their  jesentment  and  dislike  it 
him,appointed  new  commanders  of  their  forces.* 

Alcibiades  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it^ 
than,  consulting  his  own  safety,  he  entirdv 
quitted  the  Athenian  army.  And  having  col* 
Iccted  a  band  of  strangers,  he  made  war,  on 
his  own  account,  against  those  Thracians  who 
acknowledged  no  king.  The  booty  he  made, 
raised  him  great  sums;  and  at  the' same  time 
he  defended  the  Grucian  frontier  against  tbt 
barbarians. 

Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Adimantns,  tlis 
new-made  generals,  being  now  at  JEgos  PoU' 
mos,t  with  all  the  ships  which  the  Athenisni 
had  left,  used  to  stand  oat  early  every  morning 
and  offer  battle  to  Lvsander,  whoee  station 
waa  at  Lampaacus,  and  then  to  return  and  pass 
the  day  in  a  disorderly  and  careless  manner,  as 
if  they  despised  their  adversary.  This  seemeil 
to  Alcibiades,  who  was  in  the  neishbourhoo^ 
a  matter  not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice 
He  therefore  went  and  tokl  the  gejierals,t 
<<He  thought  their  station  by  no  means  safe  in 
a  pUce  where  there  was  neither  town  nor  bar* 
hour;  that  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  have 
their  provisions  and  stores  from  so  distant  a 
place  as  Sestos;  and  eztremelv  dangerous  to 
let  their  seamen  go  ashore,  and  wander  about 
at  their  pleasure  j  whilst  a  fleet  was  observing 
them,  which  was  under  the  orders  of  one  man, 
and  the  strictest  discipline  imaginable.  He, 
therefore,  advised  them  to  remove  their  atatioa 
to  Sestos." 

The  generals,  however,  gave  no  attention  to 
what  he  said;  and  Tydeus  was  even  so  insolent 
as  to  bid  him  begone,  for  that  they,  not  be,  were 
now  to  give  orders.  Alcibiadea,  suspecting 
that  there  was  some  treachery  in  the  case,  re- 
tired, telling  his  acquaintance,  who  conducted 
him  out  of  the  camp,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
insulted  in  such  an  insupportable  manner  by 
the  generals,  he  would  u  a  few  days  have 
obliged  the  I^acedsmonlans,  however  unwil- 
ling, either  to  come  to  an  action  at  sea,  or  else 
to  quit  their  ships.  This  to  some  appeared  a 
vain  boast;  but  to  others  it  seemed  not  at  all 
improbable,  since  he  might  have  brought  down 
a  number  of  Thracian  archers  and  cavalry,  to 
attack  and  harass  the  Lacedemonians  camp.§ 

The  event  soon  shewed  that  he  judged  right 
of  the  errors  which  the  Athenians  luui  com 
mitted.  For  Lysander  falling  upon  them 
when  they  least  expected  it,  eight  galleys  only 
escaped,i|   along  with   Conon;  the  rest,  nU 

*  They  appointed  ten  general*.    Xmoph.  lib.  i. 

t  Fluisrch  pessei  over  mimott  three  yeen ;  namely, 
the  tweaty-flfth  of  the  Petoponnetiaa  war ;  the  Iwentf* 
eixth,  in  which  the  Atheniane  obtained  the  victory  lA 
ArgiauMB,  and  put  six  of  the  ten  raicrab  to  death,  «p 
on  a  riight  aeewation  of  their  coUeagve  Therai ' 


nary,  were  aometimee  called  Kcnerals,  lometimeB  ad 
minis,  because  they  eummoaly  commanded  both  bf 
sea  and  land. 

^  When  a  fleet  remained  some  time  at  one  partk  bI« 
station,  there  was  generally  a  body  of  land  foross,  aai 
part  or  the  mariners  too,  encamped  a|ion  the  shon. 

I  There  was  a  ninth  ship  caUcd  Paralaa,  whmi 
esc^ied,  and  carried  the  news  of  their  deliatte  Atfcsafr 
Conoo  himself  retired  to  Cypruk 
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fltttch  thort  of  two  haadred,  were  taken  and 
earned  away,  together  withthree  diousand  pria- 
•oera,  who  were  aflerwards  put  to  death.  And 
within  a  ihort  time  after,  Lysander  took  Athene 
ilMlf,  homed  the  shipping,  and  demolished  the 
Jw  walls. 

AJeibiades,  alarmed  at  this  success  of  the 
JLaeedsmonians,  who  were  now  masters  both 
Bt  sea  and  land,  retired  into  Bithynia.^  Thither 
lie  ordered  much  treasure  to  be  sent,  and  took 
luge  sums  with  him,  but  still  led  more  behind 
in  the  castle  where  he  had  resided.  In  Bithynia 
he  once  more  lost  great  part  of  his  substance, 
behig  stripped  bj  the  Thracians  there 3  which 
determined  him  to  go  to  Artazerzes,  and  en- 
treat his  protection.  He  imagined  that  the 
king  upon  trial,  would  find  him  no  less  ser- 
viceable than  Themistocles  had  been,  and  he 
oad  a  better  pretence  to  his  j^tronafle}  for  he 
was  not  going  to  solicit  the  king's  aid  against 
his  countrymen,  as  Themistocles  had  done,  but 
for  his  country  against  its  worst  enemies.  He 
concluded  that  Phamabazus  was  most  likely 
to  procure  him  a  safe  conduct*  and  therefore 
went  to  him  ui  Fhrygia,  where  he  stayed  some 
time,  making  his  cour^  and  receiving  marks 
ofr^pect. 

It  was  a  grief  to  the  Athenians  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  their  power  and  dominion,  but  when 
Ltysander  roboed  them  also  of  their  liberty, 
and  pat  their  city  under  the  authority  of  thirty 
ehiets,  they  wer^still  more  miserably  afflicted. 
Now  their  affairs  were  ruined,  they  perceived 
with  regret  the  measures  which  would  have 
n?ed  them,  and  which  they  had  neglected  to 
make  use  of;  now  they  acknowleoged  their 
blindness  and  errors,  and  looked  upon  their 
eeoond  quarrel  with  Alclbiades  as  the  greatest 
of  those  errors.  They  had  cast  him  off  with- 
oat  any  offence  of  lus:  their  anser  had  been 
grounded  upon  the  ill  conduct  of  his  lieutenant 
in  kwing  a  few  ships,  and  their  own  conduct  had 
been  stUl  worse,  in  depriving  the  common- 
wealth of  the  most  excellent  and  valiant  of  all 
ita  generals.  Yet  amidst  their  present  misery 
there  was  one  slight  glimpse  of  hope,  that  while 
AlcUnades  survived)  Athens  could  not  be  ut- 
terly nndone.  For  he,  who  before  was  not 
eontent  to  lead  an  inactive^  though  peaceable 
life,  in  exile,  would  not  now,  if  his  own  afiaira 
were  upon  any  tolerable  footing,  sit  still  and 
see  the  insolence  of  the  LAcedamonians,  and 
the  madness  of  the  thurty  tyrants,  without  en- 
deaTOuring  at  some  remedy.  Nor  was  it  at  all 
unnatural  for  the  multitude  to  dream  of  such 
relief^  anoe  those  thurty  ehiefs  themselves  were 
00  aolicitous  to  inquire  after  Alcibiades,  and 
g»Te  ao  much  attention  to  what  he  was  doing 
and  contriving. 

At  last,  Critias  represented  to  Lysan^f  r, 
that  the  Lacedsmonians  could  never  securely 
enjoy  the  empire  of  Greece  till  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracT  were  absolutely  destroyed.  And  though 
the  Athenians  seemed  ^at  present  to  bear  an 
oligarchy  with  some  patience,  yet  Alcibiades, 
if  be  lived,  would  not  suffer  them  long  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a  kind  of  government.  Lvsan^er, 
however,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  these 
mr]gaiDents,  until  he  received  private  orders 
>oiii  the  magistrates  of  Sparta,*  to  get  Alci- 

•  Ths  Se^Uta  irai  itntto  Ue»' 

M 


blades  deapitched)  whether  it  was  that  they 
dreaded  his  great  capacity,  and  enterprising 
spirit,  or  whether  it  was  done  in  complaisance 
to  king  Agis.  L^sander  then  sent  to  Phama- 
bazus to  desire  him  to  put  this  order  in  exe- 
cution; and  he  appointed  his  brother  MagacuiL 
and  his  uncle  Susamithres,  to  manage  the  n£' 
fair. 

Alcibiades  at  that  time  resided  in  a  small 
village  in  Phrygia,  having  his  mistress  Timaa< 
dra  with  him.  One  night  he  dreamed  that  he 
was  attired  in  his  mistress's  habit,*  and  that  as 
she  held  him  in  her  arms,  she  dressed  his  head, 
and  painted  his  face  like  a  woman's.  Others 
say,  ne  dreamed  that  Magacus  cut  off  his  head 
and  burned  his  body;  and  we  are  told,  that  it 
was  but  a  little  before  his  death  that  he  had 
this  vision.  Be  that  as  it  mav,  those  that  were 
sent  to  assassinate  him,  not  daring  to  enter  his 
house,  surrounded  it,  and  set  it  on  fire.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  it.  he  got  together  large 
quantities  or  clothes  and  hangings,  and  threw 
them  upon  the  fire  to  choke  it;  then  having 
wrapped  his  robe  about  his  left  hand,  and  takp 
ing  his  sword  in  his  right,  he  sallied  through 
the  fire,  and  got  safe  out  before  the  stuff  whiok 
he  had  thrown  upon  it  could  catch  the  flame. 
At  sight  of  him  the  barbarians  dispersed,  not 
one  of  them  daring  to  wait  for  him,  or  to  en- 
counter him  hand  to  hand;  but  standing  at  a 
distance,  they  pierced  him  with  their  dazts  and 
arrows.  Thus  fell  Alcibiades.  The  barb»* 
rians  retiring  after  he  was  alain,  Timandra 
wrapped  the  body  in  her  own  robes,t  and  buried 
it  as  decently  and  honourably  as  her  circun- 
itances  would  allow. 

Timandra  is  said  to  have  been  mother  to  the 
famous  Xjius,  commonlv  called  the  Corinthian, 
though  l4us  vras  brought  a  captive  firom  Hyo- 
cariB,  a  little  town  in  Sicily. 

Some  vmtsn,  though  diey  agree  as  to  the 
manner  of  Alcibiades^s  death,  yet  diffisr  about 
the  cause.  Th^  tell  us,  that  catastrophe  it 
not  to  be  imputeid  to  Phainabazos,  or  Lvsan- 
der,  or  the  Lacedamonians;  but  that  Alci- 
biades having  comipted  a  young  woman  of  a 
noble  fiunily,  in  that  country,  and  keeping  her 
in  his  house,  her  brothers  incensed  at  t^  in 
jury,  set  fire  in  the  night  to  the  house  in 
which  he  lived,  and  upon  his  breaking  through 
the  flames,  killed  him  in  the  manner  we  have 
rolated4 

*  AkibiadM  hsd  arduned  (hat  Tiawadrs  tMni 
him  in  h«r  own  hahiL 

t  She  buried  hun  in  a'! town  called  Melina;  and  im 
learn  ftom  AthenetuY»n  Deijmoso^)  that  the  moa 
vment  ivmaincd  to  hit- time,  for  he  himself  «w  it. 
The  emneror  Adrian,  in  memory  of  ao  great  a  mut 
earned  hn  tiatiie  of  Sertiaa  marUe  (0  be  set  up  thera* 
on,  and  ordered  a  bull  tobetacrificed  to  him  annual^ 

(  Ephonu  the  hhlwian,  as  he  ii  died  by  Diodoixs 
Sieulitt  (Hh,  sir.)  gives  an  aeeoont  of  bis  death,  qoila 
difisrent  from  ihoee>Tecited  by  Plutarch.    He  say% 


king;  but  Phamabteut  envying  him  that  honoar, 
sent  a  confidant  of  his  own,  and  took  all  the  merit  to 
himsel£  Alcibiades  suipcotii^  fike  matter,  went  Is 
Paphlagonia,  and  sought  to  procure  from  the  goTer- 
nor  letters  of  credence  to  the  king ;  which  Phamaba 
sot  vnderstandinc,  hired  people  to  mardw  him.  He 
was  slain  in  the  toraeth  year  of  his  age. 
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i  him  to  nuuiy  grett  aetiont,  and  carried 

through  them  with  hoDonr.    But,  at  the 

e  time,  the  nolenee  of  hia  paaioDa,  hia 


The  hnufy  of  theMareii  aslbided  Rome  many 
Qlnstrioua  patriciana.  Of  thia  hooae  waa  Aa- 
coa  Marciua,  who  waa  crandaon  to  Noma  by 
hia  daughter;  aa  were  aiao  Pablioa  and  Quin- 
tua  Marciua,  who  aappUed  Rome  with  plenty 
of  the  beat  water.  Cenaorinua,  too,  who  waa 
twice  appointed  Ceiwor  by  the  people  of  Rome, 
and  who  procored  a  law  that  no  man  ahoola 
erer  bear  that  office  twice  afterwarda,  had  the 
aame  pedigree. 

Caiua  Marcina.  of  whom  I  bow  write,  waa 
brooffht  up  by  hia  mother  in  her  widowhood} 
and  from  him  it  appeared,  that  the  loai  of  a 
fiither,  though  attended  with  other  diaadvan- 
tagca,  ia  no  hindrance  to  a  man^  improving 
in  Tirtne  and  attaining  to  a  diatiogoiahed  excel- 
lence; though  bad  men  aometimea  allege  it  aa 
an  ezcuae  for  their  corrupt  Uvea.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aame  Marcina  became  witneaa  to  the 
truth  of  that  maxim,  that  if  a  geneiooa  and 
noble  nature  be  not  thoroughly  formed  by  die- 
cipline,  it  will  ahoot  forth  many  bad  qualitiea 
along  with  the  good,  aa  the  richeat  aoii,  if  not 
cultivated,  prodncea  the  rankeat  weeda.  Hia 
undaunted  courage  and  firmneaa  of  mind  ex- 
cited' 
him 

aame  time, 

apirit  of  contention  and  eaoeaaive  obatmaev, 
tendered  him  untractable  and  diiagreeable  in 
oonveraation.  So  that  thoae  veiy  peraona  who 
aaw  with  admintkm  hia  aoul  unahaken  with 
pleaauiea,  toila,  and  riohea,  and  allowed  him 
to  be  poaaeaaed  of  the  virtnea  of  temperance, 
juatice,  and  fortitude,  yet  in  the  oouneila  and 
affidra  of  atate,  could  not  endnie  hia  iBapeiiooa 
temper,  and  that  aavage  manner,  which  waa 
iDonanghty  for  a  republic  Indeed,  there  ia 
no  other  advantage  to  be  had  from  a  liberal 
edttcatioD,  equal  to  that  of  poliahing  and  aoAen- 
ing  our  mature  by  reaaon  and  dieeiplinej  for 
that  prodiicea  an  evenneaa  of  behaviour,  and 
baniahea  from  our  mannera  all  extremea.  There 
ia  thia,  hovrever,  to  be  aaid,  that  in  thoae 
timea  military  abilitiea  were  deemed  by  the 
Romana  the  higheatezceUence,  inaomoch  that 
the  term  which  they  uae  for  virtue  in  general^ 
vraa  applied  by  them  to  valour  in  particular* 

Marciua,  for  hia  part,  had  a  more  than  ordi- 
narv  inclination  for  war,  and  therefore  from  a 
child  bagan  to  handle  nia  weapona.  Aa  he 
thought  that  artificial  arma  avail  but  little, 
unlcM  thoae  with  which  nature  haa  aopplied  ua 
be  well  improved,  and  kept  ready  for  uae.  he 
BO  prepared  himaelf  by  exereiae  for  every  kind 
of  aombat,  that  while  hia  limba  were  active  and 
idmble  enough  for  puriuing,  auch  waa  hia  force 
tad  weight  m  wreatling  and  ^ppling  with 
the  enemy,  that  none  could  eaaily  get  clear  of 
him.  Thoae,  therefore,  that  had  any  conteat 
with  him  for  the  priae  of  courage  and  valour, 
though  thev  fkiled  of  aocceai,  flattered  them- 
aelvea  with  miputing  it  to  hia  invincible  atrength, 
which  nothinff  could  reaiat  or  fatigue. 

He  made  hia  firat  campaign  when  be  waa 
ffty  young,*  when  Tarquin  who  had  leigned 

•  ia  tht  «i«l  ytwaf  tha  •cfcaty.gnt  OlymfNud, 


in  Rome,  waa  driven  from  the  thiaBe,  aM 
afler  many  battlea,  foog^  with  bad  aocoea^ 
waa  now  venturing  all  upon  the  lent  throw 
Mott  of  the  people  at  T«atinm,  and  many  otbei 
autea  of  Italy,  were  now  aaalatiny  and  march- 
ing towarda  Rome,  to  re  aatahhah  hun,  not 
through  any  regard  they  had  for  Tarquin,  but 
for  fear  and  envy  of  the  Romana,  whoae  |f  ow. 
ing  greatnoM  they  were  deairoua  to  cheer.  A 
battle  enaued,  with  varioua  tuna  of  foiLone. 
Mareina  diatinguiahed  himaelf  that  day  in  nghi 
of  the  dictator;  for  aeeing  a  Roman  puahci 
down  at  a  amall  diitance  from  him,  he  haatenirf* 
to  hia  help^  and  atanding  before  him,  he  en- 
nged  hia  adveraary  and  alew  him.  When  the 
diapute  waa  decided  in  favour  of  the  Romans, 
the  general  preaented  MarduiL  among  the  first 
with  an  oaken  crown.*  Thia  ia  the  rewan* 
which  their  cuatom  aaaigns  to  the  man  whe 
aavea  the  life  of  a  citizen;  either  becauae  tht) 
honoured  the  oak  for  theaake  of  the  Ajrcadians, 
whom  the  oracle  called  aeom  e«teri;  or  be- 
cauae an  acorn  branch  ia  moat  caay  to  be  had, 
be  the  acene  of  action  where  h  will;  or  b^^ 
caaaa  they  think  it  moat  auitable  to  take  r 
crown  for  him  who  ia  the  lucana  of  aaving  a 
citizen,  from  the  tree  which  ia  a&cred  to  Jnpi 
ter,  the  protector  of  cjtiea  Beddea,  the  oak 
beara  more  and  fairer  fruit  tfian  any  tree  thai 
grows  wild,  and  ia  the  atrougeat  of  thoae  thai 
are  cultivated  in  plantetiona.  It  afforded  th« 
Int  agea  both  food  and  drink,  by  ita  acoma  an^ 
honey;  and  supplied  men  with  birda  and  oihei 
creatnrea  for  daintiea.  as  it  produced  the 
mialetoe,  of  which  birdlime  ia  made.t 

Caator  and  PoUux  are  aakl  to  have  appeared 
i|i  that  battle,  and  with  their  hocses  droppiBg 
sweat,  to  have  been  aeen  aoon  after  in  theyb- 
rumy  announcing  the  victory  near  the  fountain, 
where  the  temple  now  atanda.  Hence  alao  it 
is  aaid,  that  the  fifleenth  of  July^  being  the 
day  on  which  that  victory  waa  gained,  ia  fionae 
crated  to  thoae  aona  of  Jupiter. 

It  generally  happena,  that  when  men  of 
amall  ambition  are  very  early  diatinguiahed  by 
the  voice  of  fame,  their  tfairat  of  honour  ia  aoon 
Quenched  and  their  deairea  aatiated:  whereas 
deep  and  aolid  minda  are  improved  and  bright 
ened  by  marka  of  diatinction,  which  aerve,  an  • 
brisk  gale,  to  drive  them  forward  in  the  puciHit 

dM  two  hoBdrtd  aaa  Cfty-«%hdi  of  Rom,  ftw  lis»> 
dnd  and  mncly-ddrd  Ufcn  die  Ckriatin  wu%, 

*  Th«  drie  erowa  was  the  fooDiatioB  otwamfjr'jt^ 
ikfcfc  He  who  had  onee  -•^'  '  -»  -  »^  •  •  •- 
to  wetr  it  always.    Whco  1 


e  oUsised  i^  bed  a  Ml 
I  h«  appeared  at  tbe  public 
•e  np  to  do  bim  hoooor.— 


nftctackf.  the  eenaton  roee  no  t 
He  wae  pkeed  near  their  beneii ;  and  hb  &ther.  ar^d 
grandfUher,  by  the  fhth^r'e  tide,  were  entitled  to  ihr 
■MM  privilege.  Hera  wae  aa  caeouifaaent  tc 
Merit,  which  eoet  the  pnUie  aothisg,  and  yet  wns 
produetiTe  of  sianj  great  cficti. 

t  H  docs  not  any  where  appear  that  Mm  ancicKU 
Blade  use  of  tbe  oak  in  ■hip-building:  how  moeb 
noMer  aa  encoaumn  niirht  aa  English  historian  «f 
ferd  that  tree  than  Plntaidi  has  been  able  to  give  it ! 

I  Bj  the  great  disorder  of  the  Roans  calendar,  the 
AAeenth  of  July  then  ftU  apoo  the  twcatf-fewth  « 
our  October. 
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•Tglory.  They  do  not  w  much  tUak  tint  tbey 
kftve  reee^red  a  reward,  aa  that  tl^  hafe 
given  a  pledge,  which  wonld  make  them  blvah 
to  fall  short  of  the  expectationa  of  the  public, 
and  therefore  they  endeavour  by  their  aetiona 
ID  exceed  them.  Marciua  had  a  Mini  of  thia 
frame.  He  waa  alwava  endeavooring  to  excel 
himaelf,  and  meditatmg  some  exploit  which 
might  set  him  in  a  neW  light,  adding  achieve- 
ment to  achievement,  and  spoils  to  apoUs} 
therefore,  the  latter  generals,  under  whom  he 
served,  were  always  striving  to  outdo  the  for- 
mer in  the  honours  they  paid  him,  and  in  the 
tokens  of  their  esteem.  The  Romans  at  that 
iime  were  engaged  in  several  wars,  and  foosht 
many  battles,  and  there  waa  not  one  that  Sur- 
taoa.  retomed  fiom  without  some  honoraiy 
nowQ,  some  ennobluiff  distinction.  The  end 
which  others  propoised  in  their  acts  of  vahmr 
waa  glory.    But  he  pursued  glory  becauae  the 

cquaition  of  it  delighted  his  mother.  For 
when  she  waa  witness  to  the  apphiuae  he  re- 
ceived, when  she  saw  hun  crowned,  when  she 
embraced  him  with  tears  of  joy.  then  it  was 
that  he  reckoned  himself  at  the  hdght  of 
hoconr  and  felicity.  Epaminondaa  (they  tell 
OS)  had  the  same  sentiments,  and  declared  it 
the  chief  happiness  of  his  life,  that  his  father 
and  mother  lived  to  see  the  generalship  he  ex- 
erted and  the  victory  he  won  at  Leuctra.  He 
had  the  satisfaction,  indeed,  to  see  both  his 
parents  rejoice  in  his  snccess,  and  partake  of 
hiB  good  fortune;  but  only  the  mother  of  Mar- 
tins, Tolumnia,  was  living,  and  therefore  hold- 
ing himself  obliged  to  pay  her  all  that  duty 
which  wonld  have  belonged  to  his  father,  over 
and  above  what  was  due  to  herself,  he  thought 
he  could  never  sufficiently  express  his  tender> 
Bess  and  respect.  He  even  married  in  com- 
ptisnce  with  her  desire  and  request,  and  after 
nia  wife  had  borne  him  children,  stUl  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  his  mother. 

At  the  time  when  the  reputation  and  faitet%st 
which  his  virtue  had  procured  him  in  Rome, 
were  Tery  great,  the  senate,  taking  the  part  of 
the  richer  sort  of  cilixena,  were  at  variance 
with  the  conunon  people,  who  were  used  by 
their  creditors  with  mtolerable  cruelty.  Those 
that  had  something  considerable  were  stripped 
of  their  goods,  which  were  either  detained  for 
secttritv,  or  sold ;  and  those  that  had  nothinff 
were  dragged  into  prison,  and  there  1>ound 
with  fetters,  though  their  bodies  were  fhll  of 
wounda,  and  worn  out  vrith  fighting  for  their 
country.  The  last  expedition  they  were  en- 
gaged in  waa  against  the  Sabines,  on  which 
occasion  their  rich  creditors  promised  to  treat 
them  with  more  lenity,  and^  m  pursuance  of  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  M.  Valenns  the  Consul, 
waa  guarantee  of  that  promise.  But  when  they 
bad  cheeifuUy  undergone  the  fatigues  of  that 
war,  and  were  returned  victorious,  and  yet 
fcvnd  that  the  usurers  made  them  no  abate- 
ment, and  that  the  senate  pretended  to  remem* 
her  nothing  of  that  agreement,  but  without  any 
Hft  of  concern  saw  them  dragged  to  prison, 
aad  their  goods  seised  upon  asformerly,  then 
dWT  filled  the  city  with  tumult  and  sedition. 

imraded  tha  Roman  territories,  and  laid  them 
viste  with  Are  and  sword.  And  when  the 
I  called  noon  such  as  ware  able  to  bear 


anna  to  give  in  their  names,  not  a  .ami  «Mk 
any  notice  of  it.  Sontethtng  waa  then  to  b* 
done ;  bat  the  magistrates  differed  in  theif 
opiniooa.  Some  thought  the  poor  shonld  haw 
a  little  indulgence,  and  that  tlw  extreme  rigov 
of  the  law  ought  to  be  soaened.  Others  de- 
clared absolutely  against  that  proposal,  and 
particnlarlyMareius.  Not  that  he  thought  the 
monev  a  matter  of  great  conaequence,  bat  he 
considered  thia  specimen  of  the  people's  inso- 
lenee  aa  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  laws,  and 
the  foreranner  of  farther  disorders,  which  it 
became  a  wiae  government  timely  to  restrain 
and  suppreas. 

The  senate  assembled  several  times  within 
the  space  of  a  ftw  days,  and  debated  this  point; 
hot  aa  they  came  to  no  conclusion,  on  a  sadden 
the  oommonalty  rose,  one  and  all.  and  encour^ 
aging  each  other,  they  left  the  city,  and  with- 
drew to  the  hill  now  called  Saend,  near  the 
river  Anio,  bat  without  committing  any  vio 
lence  or  ouier  act  of  aedition.  Ouy  aa  they 
went  along,  they  loudly  oomplained,  <<  That  it 
vraa  now  a  great  while  since  the  rich  had  driv 
en  them  from  tiieir  habitations;  that  Italy  would 
any  where  supply  them  with  air  and  water , 
and  a  place  of  burial;  and  that  Rome,  if  they 
staied  in  it,  wonld  afford  them  no  other  privi- 
lem,  nnless  it  were  such,  to  bleed  and  me  in 
fighting  for  their  wealthy  oppressors.'* 

The  senate  waa  then  alarmed,  and  from  the 
oldest  men  of  their  body  selected  the  most 
moderate  and  popnkr  to  treat  with  the  people. 
At  the  head  of  them  was  Menenios  Agrippa^ 
who  after  much  entreatv  addressed  to  them, 
and  many  ailments  in  defence  of  the  senate, 
concluded  his  discourse  with  this  celebrateo 
fable.  <<The  members  of  the  human  body 
once  mutinied  against  the  belly,  and  accused 
it  of  luring  idle  and  uaeless,  while  they  were  all 
labouring  and  toiling  to  satisfy  its  appetites;  but 
the  belly  only  laugM  at  their  aimpJicity,  who 
knew  not  tha^  thooffh  it  reoeived  all  the  nour 
iahment  into  itaelf,  it  prepared  and  distributed 
it  again  to  all  paita  of  the  bod  v.  Just  so,  my 
fellow-eitiiens,  said  he,  atands  the  case  between 
the  aenate  and  yoo.  For  their  neeessaiy  coun 
sals,  and  acts  of  government,  are  productive 
of  advantage  to  you  all,  and  distribute  their  sa. 
IntaiT  influence  amongst  the  whole  people." 

After  this  they  were  reconciled  to  the  seoata^ 
having  demanded  and  obtainod  the  priviiege 
of  appointing  five  men,*  to  defend  their  rightf 
on  all  occasions.  These  are  called  tribunes  of 
the  people.  The  first  that  were  elected,  were 
Junius  Brataa,t  and  Sieiniua  Yellatas,  the 
leaders  of  the  secession.    When  the  breaoh 


•  Thvtribiiacfweraatfirrtlvt  in  aoiaktr:  bata 
iswymn after, fif«  nort  w«n added.  Ba£n«  the p«o. 

Sleft  the  MUma  Saemr,  tiicy  paiMd  a  law,  by  wbi^ 
penou  of  the  triboaea  were  aade  ftfcred. 


Their 


They  hi4  thdr  eeaU  pbeed  at  the  door  of  iK  etaaJe, 
aad  were  never  edmltted  into  it,  but  whea  t^  aiyali 
called  them  to  aik  their  opiaion  upon  iobm  afiair  ftal 
eoaeeraad  fiie  hitereeto  oithe  peoole. 
t  The  naae  oftMi  tribaae  irai Xodaf  Joaiai;  aai 


beeaaaa  Lndos  Jaaios  Bralue  wai  ibaed  Air  delmnsg 
hie  eooBtry  froai  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  the  Unas,  ha 
aboamoMd  the  lomanie  of  Brutaa,  whieh  ciMoa^ 
UBtoarratdealofridioak.  ^ 
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,  the  ptebduw 
Mden  of  the  eoosab  relttiTe  to  ue  war.    Am 


be  enrolled 


ide  up,  the  I 
uwHdien, 


•ad  readilT  obe^  the 


ftir  Mvciot,  thoagh  he  wu  fiur  from  beiiw 
plaMfid  Bt  the  edfutiget  wbioh  the  people  had 
gaiaed,  %m  it  waa  a  leHeaing  of  the  aothohtj 
ef  the  patridaaey  and  thoagh  he  found  a  eon- 
ndeiable  part  ef  the  nobili^  of  hb  opinieB. 
jet,  he  exhorted  them  not  to  be  backwani 
whersfer  Iha  fartanet  of  their  eooBtry  waa  eon- 
eeraed,  but  to  AewtheoMelfee  aaperior  to  the 
commonahj  mher  in  viitne  tfaaa  m  pen 

CorioU  was  the  capital  of  the  oooitiy  of  the 
Vobcians,  with  whom  the  Bomaaa  were  at 
war.  And  M  it  was  beaegsd  bj  the  oonsnl 
Cominios,  the  rant  of  the  Yolssiaos  wave  mneh 
alarmnd ;  and  ■siwiiMinl  to  saoooor  it,  intend* 
log  to  give  the  Romans  battle  imder  the  walls, 
and  to  attaek  them  on  both  sides.  Bat  after 
Cominios  had  ditided  his  fiirees,  and  with  part 
went  to  meet  the  Yolseiaas  witlMiit,  who  were 
marohing  against  him,  bwTing  Titas  L«ftias, 
an  illustrioBs  Soman,  with  the  other  part,  to 
carry  on  fhe  aiege,  the  inhabitaata  of  Coiioli 
despiaed  the  body  that  were  left,  and  sallied 
oat  to  fight  them.  The  Romans  at  iiat  were 
obliged  to  give  gioond,  and  were  diiran  to  their 
entrenchmenta.  But  Mardaiu  with  a  small 
party,  flew  to  their  assisfaace,  idlled  the  fore- 
most of  the  enemy,  and  sloppiag  the  rest  in 
their  career,  with  a  hmd  Toioe  ouled  the  Ro- 
back.  For  he  was  (what  Cato  wanted  a 
to  be)  not  onlj  drssdfal  Ibr.the  thon- 
der  of  his  aim,  bat  or  toioe  too^  aad  had  an 
aspect  which  strnck  his  adremnes  with  terror 
and  dismay.  Many  Romans  then  crowding 
about  him,  and  being  ready  to  second  him,  the 
enemy  retired  in  oonftwion.  Nor  was  he  sat- 
iafied  with  making  them  retire )  he  proised 
hard  upon  their  rear,  and  pnrroed  them  quite 
up  to  toe  gates.  There  he  peroeived  that  his 
men  discontinued  the  pursuit,  by  reason  of  the 
shower  of  arrows  which  fell  from  the  walls, 
and  that  none  of  them  had  any  thoughts  of 
rushing  along  with  the  fugitiTOs  into  the  city, 
which  waa  nllad  with  warlike  people,  who 
were  all  under  arms:  noTertheless,  lie  exhort*> 
ed  and  enoouraged  them  to  press  forward,  cry- 
ing out,  <<That  fortune  had  opened  the  gates 
rather  to  the  victon  than  to  the  Tanooished.'' 
But,  as  few  were  willing  to  follow  him,  he  broke 
Jiroogh  the  enemy,  and  pushed  into  the  town 
with  the  crowd,  no  one  at  first  daring  to  op- 
pose him,  oreren  to  look  him  in  the  face.  But 
when  he  cast  his  eyes  around,  and  saw  so  small 
a  number  within  the  walls,  whose  sernoe  he 
couM  make  uae  of  in  that  dangerous  enterprise, 
add  that  fUends  and  foes  were  mixed  together, 
he  summoned  all  his  ftirae,  and  performed  the 
moit  incredible  enloits,  whether  you  consider 
his  heroic  strength,  his  amazing  sgility,  or  his 
bold  and  daring  spiriti  for  he  orerpowered  all 
that  wese  in  his  way,  forcing  some  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  the  farthest  coraera  of  the  town,  and 
others  to  gite  out  and  throw  down  their  arms; 
which  afforded  Larlias  an  opportunity  to  bring 
in  the  rest  of  the  Romans  unmolested. 

The  city  thus  taken,  most  of  the  soldiers  fell 
to  plundeTing)  which  Marcius  higblr  resented; 
crying  out,  <*That  it  was  a  shame  for  them  to 
run  about  after  plunder,  or,  under  pretence  of 
•oliecttBg  the  sooils.  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 


danger,  while  the  ooaaal  aad  the  J 
his  commsnd  were,  perhaps,  engaged  with  the 
SMBDy.*  As  there  were  not  many  that  listened 
to  what  he  said,  he  pat  himself  at  the  head  of 
sach  as  offered  to  follow  him,  and  took  the 
rovte  whieh  he  knew  would  lead  hun  to  the 
consult  anny;  sometimes  prasiing  his  i 
party  to  hasten  their  march,  aad  cQinnnBg 
"     '   *  '.andsomei 


not  to  suffer  their  ardour  to  cool,  a 
bagging  ef  the  gods  that  the  battle  might  not 
be  over  before  oe  arrived,  but  that  he  might 
hsTo  his  share  in  the  glorioos  tails  sad  dacgen 
of  his  countrymen. 

It  was  custooiaiy  with  the  Romans  of  that 
age,  when  they  were  dnw«  up  in  order  of 
battie,  aad  ready  to  take  up  their  ahields  aad 
gird  their  garments  about  them,  to  make  a 
nunoupatire  will,  naming  each  his  hmr.  in  ths 
presence  of  three  or  four  witoesaes.  While  the 
soldiers  were  thus  employed,  and  the  enemy  in 
sight,  Maicias  csumb  up.  Some  were  startled 
at  his  first  appearance,  corered  as  he  was  with 
blood  and  sweat.  But  when  he  ran  cheerfully 
up  to  the  consul,  took  him  br  the  hsnd,  and 
told  hhtt  that  Corioli  was  taken,  the  consul 
dssped  him  to  his  heart:  and  there  who  heard 
the  news  of  that  socoess,  and  those  who  did 
but  guesi  at  it,  were  greatly  animated,  and  with 
shouts  demanded  to  be  led  on  to  the  oooabat 
Marcius  inquired  of  Cominius  in  what  manner 
the  enemy's  army  was  drawn  up,  and  where 
their  best  troops  were  posted.  Bei^  answered, 
that  the  Antiates  who  were  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre, were  supposed  to  be  the  brsTest  and  most 
warlike,  ^  I  heg  it  of  you,  then."  said  Marcia% 
<<  as  a  UTour,  that  you  will  place  me  directly 
mi.'    And  the  consuL  •A^Hng 


opposite  to  them.'  And  the  consul,  •Awi.i.^g 
hiBipirit,  readily  granted  his  request. 

When  the  battle  was  begun  with  the  throw- 
ing of  speara.  Marcius  advanced  before  the  res^ 
and  cbaived  the  centre  of  the  Tolsdans  with 
so  much  tury,  that  it  was  soon  bnAen.  Never. 
theless,  the  wings  attempted  to  sunound  him) 
and  the  consul,  alarmed  for  him,  sent  to  his 
aasistenoe  a  select  band  which  he  had  near  his 
own  peraon.  A  aharp  conflict  then  ensued 
about  Marcius,  and  a  great  carnage  was  quick- 
ly made;  but  the  Romans  pressed  the  enemy 
with  so  much  vigour  that  they  put  them  to  flight 
And  when  they  were  going  upon  tiie  pnnuit, 
they  be^ed  of  Marcina^  now  ahnoat  weighed 
down  with  wounds  and  fatigue,  to  retire  to  ths 
camp.  But  he  answere<L  <^That  it  waa  not 
for  conqueron  to  be  tired,*  and  so  joined  them 
in  prosecuting  the  victory.  The  whole  army 
of  the  Yolscians  was  defeated,  great  nomben 
killed,  and  many  made  prisoners. 

Next  day,  Marcius  waiting  upon  tiie  consul, 
and  the  army  bein|^  assembled,  Cominim 
mounted  the  rostrum;  and  having  in  the  fim 
place  returned  due  thanks  to  the  gods  for  such 
extraordinary  succeas,  addressed  himself  te 
Marcius.  He  began  virith  a  detail  of  his  gi^ 
lant  actions,  of  which  he  had  himself  been  part* 
ly  an  eye-witness,  and  which  had  partly  been 
related  to  him  by  Lartius.  Then  out  of  the 
great  quantity  of  treasure,  the  many  horses  and 
prisoners  thev  had  taken,  be  ordered  him  to 
take  a  tenth,  before  anv  distribution  was  mads 
to  the  rest,  besides  making  him  a  present  of  a 
fine  horw  with  noble  trappings,  as  a  rawvd 
for  his  valour. 


CAIUS  MARCIUS  CORIOLANUS. 
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Tbe  army  received  thia  epeech  with  gratt 
■pplauM}  and  Mareiot,  stepping  forwanL  said, 
'^That  he  accepted  of  the  hone,  and  wai  nappy 
in  the  ccMuuPi  approbation  ^  but  ai  for  liw  rest, 
he  oonaidered  it  rather  as  a  pecooiaiy  MWard 
than  aa  a  mark  of  honour,  and  therefore  dtt* 
sired  to  be  ezcased,  being  Mtisfied  with  his 
single  ahare  of  the  bootv.  One  ihYmir  only 
in  partioolar,"  oontinaed  he,  <<  I  desin,  and 
beg  I  may  be  indulged  in.  I  have  a  I 
among  the  Yolaeians,  bound  with  me  in  the 
sacred  rites  of  hospitality,  and  a  man  of  Tiitue 
and  hononr.  He  is  now  among  the  prisoners^ 
and  from  easy  and  opulent  oircumstances,  ro- 
dnoed  to  serntode.  Of  the  many  misfortunes 
under  which  he  labours,  I  should  be  glad  to 
rescue  him  from  one,  which  is  that  of  being 
sold  as  A  slave." 

These  words  of  IM^cius  were  followed  wUh 
still  louder  acclamalionsj'his  conquering  the 
temputions  of  money  bemg  more  admired  than 
tie  valour  he  nad  exerted  in  battle.  For  even 
those  who  before  regarded  his  superior  honours 
with  envy  and  jealousy,  now  thought  him  wor* 
thy  of  great  things  because  he  hsd  greatly  de- 
clined them,  and  were  more  struck  with  that 
virtue  which  led  him  to  despise  such  extraor^ 
dinuy  advantages,  than  with  the  merit  which 
claimed  them.  Indeed,  the  right  use  of  riches 
IS  more  commendable  than  that  of  arms;  and 
not  to  desire  them  at  all,  mora  glorious  than  to 
use  them  well. 

When  the  acclamations  were  over,  and  the 
multitude  silent  sgain,  Cominius  subjoined, 
'^  Yon  cannot,  inde^,  my  fellow-eoldiers,  force 
these  gifVs  of  yours  upon  a  person  so  firmly  re- 
solved to  refuse  tbemj  let  us  then  give  him 
what  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  decline,  let  us 
pass  a  vote  that  be  be  called  ConiOLAJivs,  if 
ois  gallant  behaviour  at  Corioli  has  not  already 
bestowed  that  name  upon  him."  Hence  came 
his  third  name  of  Coriolanus.  By  which  it  ap- 
peaia  that  Caius  was  the  proper  name;  that 
the  second  name,  Marcius,  was  that  of  the 
&mily)  and  that  the  third  Roman  appellative 
was  a  peculiar  note  of  distinction,  given  after- 
wuds  on  account  of  some  particular  act  of 
fortune,  or  signature,  or  virtue  of  him  that  bore 
it.  Thus  among  the  Greeks  additional  names 
were  given  to  scone  on  account  of  their  achieve- 
ment^ aa  SotefythepreiefverfUui  CaUinieua, 
the  vietoriouM;  to  others,  for  something  re- 
markable in  their  persons,  as  Pkifacon,  th$ 
fon-^tUiedy  and  Gripua,  the  eagU-^noeed)  or 
for  their  good  qualities,  as  EuergeteSy  the  be^ 
t^faetoTf  and  PhiladelphuBy  the  kind  brother} 
or  their  good  fortune,  as  Evdaemony  the  pma- 
perouSy  a  name  given  to  the  second  prince  of 
the  family  of  the  Batti.  Several  princes  also 
have  had  satirical  names  bestowed  upon  them. 
Antigonus  (for  instance)  was  called  Doeon,  the 
man  that  wUl  give  t(MnorrotD,  and  Ptolemv 
Wis  styled  Ixtmyrae,  the  bt^ffbon.  But  appel- 
lations of  this  last  sort  were  used  with  greater 
latitude  among  the  Romans.  One  of  the 
Metelli  was  dimuoguished  by  the  name  otDia- 
denuUui,  because  he  went  a  long  time  with< 
a  bandage,  which  covered  an  ulcer  he  had  in 
his  forehead:  and  another  they  called  CeUr. 
because  with  surprising  celerity  he  entertained 
Ibem  with  a  funeral  show  of  gladiators,  a  few 
days  after  his  fsthei's  death.    In  our  times. 


grao 
kind 


too,  some  of  the  Romans  receive  thor  namei 
from  the  eixcumstances  of  their  birth}  as  thai 
ofiVvoiiiiiff,  if  bom  when  their  fathers  are  ia 
a  distant  coantryj  and  that  of  PoetkumuMy  if 
bom  after  their  father's  death;  and  when  twins 
come  into  theworld^  and  one  of  them  dies  at 
tbe  birth,  the  swvivor  is  called  VopieeuM* 
Names  are  also  appropriated  on  accoont  of 
bodily  imperfections;  for  amongst  them  we  find 
not  only  SgUOy  the  red,  and  AVo*,  the  black} 
but  even  Caeate,  the  blindy  and  daudius,  the 
lame;  such  persons,  by  this  custom,  being 
wisely  taught,  not  to  consider  blindness,  or  an> 
other  bodily  misfortune,  as  a  reproaoh  or  dis- 
ioe,  but  to  answer  to  appellations'  of  that 

ind  as  their  proper  names.  But  this  point 
might  have  bi«n  insisted  upon  with  greater 
propriety  in  another  place. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  demagogues 
stirred  up  another  sedition.  And  as  there  was 
no  new  cause  of  disquiet  or  injury  done  the 
people,  they  made  use  of  the  mischiefs  which 
were  the  necessary  ceosequeace  of  the  former 
troubles  and  dissensions,  as  a  handle  sgainst 
the  patricians.  For  the  greatest  part  of  the 
ground  being  left  oncuitivatod  and  unsown,  and 
the  war  not  permitting  them  to  bring  in  bread- 
oom  from  other  countries,  there  was  aa  ex- 
treme scarcity  in  Rome.*  The  factious  orators 
then  seeing  that  com  waa  not  brought  to  market, 
and  that  if  the  market  could  be  supplied,  the 
oonunonalty  had  but  little  money  to  buy  with, 
slanderously  asserted,  that  the  rich  hsd  caused 
the  famine  out  cf  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

At  this  juncture  there  arrived  ambassadors 
from  the  peojile  of  Velitrs,  who  offered  to  sur- 
render their  oi^  to  the  Romans,  and  desired  to 
have  a  number  of  new  inhabitants  to  replenish 
it;  a  pestilential  distemper  having  committed 
such  ravsges  there,  that  scaicelv  the  tenth  part 
of  the  inh&itants  remained.  The  sensible  part 
of  the  Romans  thought  this  pressing  necessity 
of  Velitrs  a  seasonable  and  advantageous  thing 
for  Rome,  as  it  would  lessen  the  scarcity  of 
provisions.  They  hopecL  moreover,  that  the 
sedition  would  subside,  ii'^the  city  were  purged 
of  the  troublesome  part  of  the  people,  who 
most  readily  took  fire  at  the  harangues  of  their 
orators,  and  who  were  as  dangerous  to  the 
state  aa  so  many  superfluous  ai^  morbid  ho- 
moun  are  to  the  boov.  Such  as  these,  there* 
fore,  the  consuls  singled  out  for  the  colony,  and 
pitched  upon  others  to  serve  in  the  war  against 
the  Volscians,  contriving  it  so  that  employment 
abroad  might  still  the  intestine  tumults,  and  be- 
Uevittg,  that  when  rich  and  poor,  plebeians  and 
patricians,  came  to  bear  arms  together  again, 
to  be  in  the  same  camp,  and  to  meet  the  same 
dangers,  they  would  be  disposed  to  treat  each 
other  with  more  gentleness  and  candour. 

But  the  restless  tribunes,  Sicinius  and  Bru- 
tus, opposed  both  these  designs,  crying  out^ 
that  the  consuls  di^uised  a  most  inhuman  act 
under  the  plausible  term  of  a  colony;  for  inhu- 
man It  certainly  was,  to  throw  the  poor  citizens 
into  a  devouring  gulf,  by  sending  them  to  a 

*  The  peo|de  withdrew  to  the  ncred  mouat  tooa 
after  the  eatuinnal  equinox,  ud  the  reconciliation 
with  the  {Nilridane  didTnot  tekt  pisec  until  the  winter 
Mlatice,  M  that  the  aeed-time  ww  loet.  And  (he  Honan 
&etora,  who  were  tent  to  buy  com  in  other  coiiotric* 
were  very  wuuoeeufuL 
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place  wliera  tha  air  waa  inftct«d«  and  whan 
o^MMiw  eareaaaa  Ujabova  groimd,  where  alM> 
they  would  be  at  the  di^Miaal  of  a  8trmii({e  and 
enel  deity.    Andaaifitwere  notaoffiaent  to 
oeatni^  aoma  by  famine,  and  expoee  othera  to 
the  pugne,  they  inYolved  theaa  alao  into  a 
aeedJeaa  war,  that  no  kind  of  calamity  misbt 
oe  wanting  to  complete  themin  of  the  city,  be- 
eaoae  it  refbaed  to  continae  in  alavery  to  the  zich. 
The  people,  imtaled  by  theae  apeechea,  nei' 
ther  obeyed  the  aommona  to  be  enliated  for  the 
war,  nor  ooold  be  bronght  tojmproTe  the  order 
to  go  and  people  Yelitna.    While  the  aenate 
were  in  doabt  what  atep  they  ahoold  take, 
Maroina,  now  not  a  little  elated  br  thehonoora 
he  had  receired,  by  the  aenae  of  hia  own  great 
alMlitiea,  and  by  the  deference  that  waa  paid  him 
by  the  prineipd  peraona  in  the  atate^ood  fore- 
moat  in  oppoaition  to  the  tribonea.  The  colony, 
therefore,  waa  aent  out,  heary  finea  being  act 
aponaochaarefaaedtogo.    Bat  aa  they  declar- 
ed abaolately  againat  aenring  in  the  war,  Marcina 
mnatered  up  hw  own  clienta,  and  aa  many  vol- 
onteen  aa  lie  could  procure,  and  with  tbeae 
made  an  inroad  into  Uie  territoriea  of  the  •Snr 
iiateM.    There  he  foond  plenty  of  com,  and 
agreat  number  of  cattle  and  alarea,  no  part  of 
which  he  reaerred  to  himaelf.  but  lod  hia  troopa 
back  to  Rome,  loaded  with  the  rich  booty. 
The  reat  of  thecitixena  then  repenting  of  their 
obatinacy,  and  enTying  thoae  wno  had  sot  auch 
%  quantity  of  proTiaiona,  looked  upon  Marciua 
with  an  eril  eye,  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
mcreaae  of  hia  power  and  honour,  which  they 
conaidered  aa  riaing  on  the  mini  of  the  people. 
Soon  after,*  Marciua  atood  for  the  conaulahip  j 
on  which  occaaion  the  commonalty  began  to 
relent,  being  aenaible  what  a  ahaine  it  woukl 
be  to  reject  and  affront  a  man  of  hia  &mily  and 
Tittue,  and  that  too  after  he  had  done  ao  many 
aignal  aerricea  to  the  public.    It  waa  the  cua- 
tom  for  thoae  who  were  candidatea  for  auch 
a  high  oflice  to  aolicit  and  careaa  the  people 
in  the  ./brum,  and,  at  thoae  timea,  to  be  clad  in 
a  looae  gown  without  the  tunics  whether  that 
humble  dreaa  waa  thought  more  auitable  for 
■oppUanta,  or  whether  it  waa  for  the  conre- 
nience  of  ahewing  their  wounda,  aa  ao  many  to- 
kena  of  valour.    For  it  waa  not  trom  any  aua- 
picion  the  citiiena  then  had  of  bribery,  that 
they  required  the  candidatea  to  appear  before 
them  ungirt,  and  without  tiAy  cloae  garment, 
when  they  came  to  beg  their  rotea;  aince  it 
waa  much  later  than  thia.  and  indeed  many  agea 
after,  that  buying  and  aelung  atole  in,  and  money 
came  to  be  a  meana  of  gaining  an  election. 
Then,  corruption  reaching  alao  the  tribunala 
and  the  campa,  arma  were  aubdued  by  money, 
and  the  commonwealth  waa  changed  into  a  mcH 
narchy .    It  waa  a  ahrewd  aaying,  whoever  aaid 
it,  <<That  the  man  who  firat  ruined  the  Roman 
people,  waa  he  who  firrt  gave  them  treata  and 
gratuitiea."    But  thia  miaohief  crept  aecretly 
and  gradually  iuj^  and  did  not  ahew  ita  Ace  in 


n  in  deliTering  up  thefert  of  I  yloa,*  a 
the  latter  end  of  the  jPeloponneaian  wan  a 
time  when  the  golden  age  reigned  in  tha  Ro* 
inan  coorta  in  all  ita  aimplicity. 

When,  therefore,  Marciua  ahe wed  the  woandi 
and  acarahe  had  received  in  the  many  glorioai 
battlea  he  had  fought,  for  aerenteen  yeara  waO' 
ceaairely,  the  people  were  atruck  with  rev^ 
renoe  for  hia  virtue,  and  agreed  to  chooee  him 
conaul.    But  when  the  day  of  election  camoi 
and  he  waa  conducted  with  great  pomp  mte 
tiKe  Campui  Marenu  by  the  aenate  in  a  body, 
all  the  patnciana  acting  with  more  seal  and 
vigour  tnan  ever  had  been  known  on  the  like 
occaaion ;  the  commona  then  altered  their  minda, 
and  their  kindneaa  waa  turned  into  envy  and 
indignation.    The  malignity  of  theae  paaaiont 
waa  farther  aaaiated  by  the  fear  they  entertain- 
ed, that  if  a  man  ao  atrongly  attached  to  the 
intereata  of  the  aenate,  and  ao  much  reapecteo 
by  the  nobility,  ahould  attain  the  conaulahip, 
he  might  utterly  deprive  the  people  of  theii 
liberty.    Influenced  by  theae  conaiderationai 
thev  rejected  Mardua,  and  appointed  othei* 
to  tnat  office.    The  aenate  took  thia  extremeh 
iU,  conaidering  it  aa  an  affront  rather  inteiMM 
againat  them  than  againat  Marciua.    Aa  foi 
Marciua,  he  reaented  that  treatment  highly,  in 
dulging  hia  iraacible  paaaiona  upon  a  aappoai 
tion,  that  they  have  aomething  great  and  eialted 
in  them;  and  wanting  a  due  mixture  of  gravity 
and  mildncM,  which  are  the  chief  political  vi^ 
tuea,  and  the  ftnita  of  reaaon  and  education. 
He  did  not  conaider,  that  the  man  who  ap 
pliea  himaelf  to  public  buaineaa,  and  undertakea 
to  converae  with  men,  ahould,  above  all  things, 
avoid  that  averbe<griing  austerity,  which  (aa 
Plato  aava)  ii  a2way«  the  companion  qfeoH 
tilde,  ana  cultivate  in  hia  heart  the  patience 
which  aome  people  ao  much  deride.    Marcina, 
then,  being  plain  and  artleaa,  bat  rigid  and  in* 
flexible  withal,  waa  perauaded,  that  to  vanqoiih 
oppoaition  waa  the  higheat  attainment  of  a  gal 
lant  apirit.    He  never  dreamed  that  each  ob- 
atinacy ia  rather  the  effect  of  the  weakneaa  and 
efi^inacy  of  a  diatempered  mind,  which  brMka 
out  in  violent  paaaiona,  like  ao  many  tomoura; 
and  therefore  he  wont  away  in  great  diaorder, 
and  full  of  rancour  against  the  people.    Such 
of  the  young  nobility  aa  were  moat  oiatingoiah- 
ed  by  the  pride  of  birth  and  gieatneaa  of  apirit, 
who  had  alwaya  been  wonderfully  taken  with 
Marciua,  and  then  unluckily  happened  to  at- 
tend him,  inflamed  hia  resentment,  by  expreaa- 
ing  their  own  grief  and  indignation.    For  be 
waa  their  leader  in  every  ex]Mdition,  and  their 
inatraclOT  in  the  art  of  war:  he  it  waa  who  in- 
apired  them  with  a  truly  virtnooa  emulation, 
and  Uoght  them  to  rejoice  in  their  own  aucoeas, 
without  envying  the  exploita  of  othera. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  great  quantitv  of  bread- 
com  waa   brought  to    Rome,  being    oartly 


bought  ap  in  Italy,  and  partly  a  preaent 
Gelon,  king  of  Syracoae.    The  aapeet  c 


from 
aapeet  of  af 


Rome  for  a  conaiderable  time.    For  we  know  '  faira  appeared  now  to  be  encouraging;  and  it 
not  wlio  it  waa  that  firat  bribed  ita  citizena  or  I  waa  hoped,  that  the  inteatine  broila  would  c 
ita  judgea;  but  it  ia  aaid,  that  in  Athena,  the      "     ' 
first  man  who  corrupted  a  tribunal,  waa  Anytaa, 
the  aon  of  Anthymion,  when  he  was  tried  for 


*  It  WM  th  e  aextyear I  being  the  third  of  the  icTeiity- 
leeoDd  Olympiad,  fbur  htt&dnd  and  cig)it7<«ight  yemrt 
before  the  ChriituB  mn. 


with  the  acarcity.  The  aenate  therefete,  be- 
ing immediately  asaembled,  the  people  atood 
in  crowda  without,  waiting  for  me  iaaue  of 

*  The  tnnehition  of  1758,  has  the  bum  of  taie  Ah 
with  e  French  tcrminBtion,  Pykf  which  ie  ickv  sn^ 
that  the  Greek  wai  not  cooMUted.  ^ 
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let 


tlMir  aeiiberadou.  Thej  expected  that  the 
market-ntei  for  the  com  that  wai  bought 
woukl  be  moderate,  and  that  a  diitribation  of 
that  which  was  a  ^  would  be  made  grati§} 
for  there  waa  aome  who  proposed,  that  the 
senate  should  dispose  of  it  in  that  manner. 
But  Marcitts  stood  up,  and  severely  censured 
those  that  spoke  in  favour  of  the  commonalty, 
calling  them  demagogues  and  traitors  to  the 
nobility.  He  said,  ''They  aouxished,  to  their 
own  great  prejudice,  the  pernicious  seeds  of 
boldness  and  petulance,  which  had  been  sown 
among  the  populace,  when  they  should  rather 
have  nipped  them  in  the  bud,  and  not  have  suf- 
fered  the  plebeians  to  strengthen  themselves 
with  the  tribunitial  power.  That  the  people 
were  now  become  formidable,  gaining  what- 
ever point  they  pleased,  and  not  doing  any  one 
thing  sgainst  their  inclination  j  so  that  living  in 
a  sort  ^  anarchy,  they  would  no  longer  obey 
the  consuls,  nor  acknowledge  any  superiors 
but  those  whom  they  called  their  own  magis- 
trates. That  the  senators  who  sdvised  that  dis- 
tributions should  be  made  in  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  government  was  entirely  demo- 
cntical,  were  effecting  the  ruin  of  the  con- 
stitution, by  encouraging  the  insolence  of  the 
nbble.  For  that  they  would  not  suppose  thev 
received  such  favours  for  the  campaign  which 
they  had  refused  to  make,  or  for  the  secessions 
by  which  they  had  deserted  their  country,  or 
for  the  calumnies  which  they  had  countenanced 
against  the  senate:  but,  (continued  he)  they 
wiU  think  that  we  yield  to  them  through  fear, 
and  grant  them  such  indulgences  by  way  of 
0atteiy ;  and  as  they  will  expect  to  mid  us  al- 
ways so  complaisant,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
their  disobedience,  no  period  to  their  turbulent 
and  seditious  practices.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
perfect  madijess  to  take  such  a  step.  Nay,  if 
we  are  wise,  we  shall  entirelv  abolish  the  tri- 
ounes'  office,*  which  has  made  ciphers  of  the 
consuls,  and  divided  the  citv  in  sucn  a  manner, 
that  it  IB  no  longer  one,  as  mrmerly,  but  broken 
into  two  parts,  which  will  never  knit  again,  or 
cease  to  vex  and  harass  each  other  with  all 
the  evils  of  discord  ^ 

Marcius,  haranguing  to  this  purpose,  inspired 
the  young  senators  and  almost  all  the  men  of 
fortune  with  his  own  enthusiasm;  and  they 
cried  out  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  Rome 
who  had  a  spirit  above  the  meanness  of  flatte- 
ry and  submission:  yet  some  of  the  aged  sena- 
tors foresaw  the  consequence,  and  opposed  his 

ntortuni 


In  fact,  the  issue  was  unfortunate. 
For  the  tribunes  who  were  present,  when  they 
saw  that  Marcius  would  have  a  majority  of 
voices,  ran  out  to  the  people,  loudly  calling 
upon  them  to  stand  by  their  own  magistrates 
and  give  their  best  assistance.  An  assembly 
then  was  held  in  a  tumultuary  mihner,  in 
which  the  speeches  of  Marcius  were  recitecL 
and  the  pleoeians  in  their  fiiry  had  thoughts  ot 
breaking  in  upon  the  senate.  The  tribunes 
pointed  out  their  rage  against  Marcius  in  par- 
ticular, by  impeaching  him  in  form,  and  sent 

*  The  tribune!  had  lately  procured  a  law,  which 
Bttde  it  pesal  to  interrupt  them  when  they  were  qpeak- 
IM  to  tbe  people. 

t  nutareh  Im  omitted  tke  noet  aggraTating  pawage 
ii  Coriolanue'e  speech,  wherein  he  propoeed  the  hold- 
ing up  the  priee  of  bread-corn  at  high  ae  ever,  to  ke^ 
the  people  in  depeadance  and  eubjcction. 


for  him  to  make  bis  defence.  But  i»s  he  sp  ir» 
ed  the  messengers,  they  went  themselveiu  at- 
tended by  the  ediles,  to  bring  bim  by  force, 
and  began  to  lav  bands  on  him.  Upon  this  the 
patricians  stood  up  for  him,  drove  off  the  tri- 
bunes, and  beat  the  ediles;  till  night  coming 
on  broke  off  the  quarrel.  Early  next  morning, 
the  consuls  observing  that  the  people,  now  ex- 
tremely incensed,  flocked  from  all  quarters  into 
the  fmmn:  and  dreading  what  might  be  the 
consequence  to  the  city,  hastily  convened  the 
senate,  and  moved,  ''That  they  should  consider 
how,  with  kind  words  and  favourable  resolu- 
tions, they  might  bring  the  commons  to  tem- 
per; for  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  display 
their  ambition,  nor  would  it  be  prudent  to  pur- 
sue disputes  about  the  point  of  honour  at  a 
critical  and  dangerous  juncture,  which  reouired 
the  greatest  moderation  and  delicacy  or  con- 
duct.'' As  the  minority  agreed  to  the  motion 
they  went  out  to  confer  with  the  people,  and 
used  their  best  endeavours  to  pacify  tnem, 
coolly  refuting  calumnies,aad  modestly,  though 
not  without  some  degree  of  sharpness,  com- 
plaining of  their  behaviour.  As  to  the  price  of 
bread-corn  and  other  provisions,  they  declared, 
there  should  be  no  difference  between  them. 

Great  part  of  the  people  were  moved  with 
this  apphcation,  and  it  clearly  appeared,  by 
their  candid  attention,  that  they  were  ready  to 
close  with  it.  Then  the  tribunes  stood  up  and 
said,  "That  since  the  senate  acted  with  such 
moderation,  the  people  were  not  unwilling  to 
make  concessions  in  their  ton;  but  they  in 
sisted  that  Marcius  should  come  and  answer 
to  these  artid^ :  Whtther  he  had  not  itirred 
up  the 9tnat9  to  the  eortfcundin^qf  aU  gov- 
emmeniy  and  to  the  destroying  the  peopU?s 
priviUgesJ  Whether  he  had  not  refiued  to 
obey  their  8wmtMm%  Whether  he  had  not 
beaten  andothenoinmaUreated  the  mdOeein 
the  forum:  andby  theee  meane  (aofarae  in 
hun  lay)  levied  war,  and  brou^^  the  eitizene 
to  Sheath  their  swordi  in  eofihother's  boeomef 
These  things  they  said  with  a  design,  either 
to  humble  Marcius.  by  msking  him  to  submit 
to  entreat  the  peopled  clemency,  which  was 
much  sgainst  his  haughty  temper;  or,  if  be 
followed  his  native  bent,  to  draw  him  to  make 
the  breach  incurable.  The  latter  they  were 
in  hopes  of,  and  the  ralner  because  they  knew 
the  man  well.  He  stood  as  if  he  would  have 
made  his  defence,  and  the  people  waited  in 
silence  for  what  he  had  to  say.  But  when,  in- 
stead of  die  submissive  language  that  was  ex- 
pected, he  began  with  an  aggravating  boldness 
and  ra&er  accused  the  commons,  than  defend* 
ed  himself  J  when  with  the  tone'of  his  voice 
and  the  fierceness  of  his  looks,  he  expresseo 
an  intrepidity  bordering  upon  insolence  ana 
contempt,  they  lost  all  patience;  and  SiciD'os, 
the  boldest  of  the  tdbunes,  af^r  a  short  con 
sulution  vrith  his  colleagues,  pronounced 
openly,  that  the  tribunes  condemned  Marcius 
to  die.  He  then  ordered  the  aadiles  to  take 
him  immediately  up  to  the  top  of  the  Tarpcian 
rock,  and  throw  him  down  the  precipice, 
However,  when  they  came  to  lay  bands  on 
him,  the  action  appeared  horrible  evea  to 
many  of  the  plebeisns.  The  patricians,  shoca- 
ed  and  astonished,  ran  with  great  outcries 
to  his  assiatance,  and  got  Mucins   in  the 
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«idtt  ot*  them,  some  interpoaing  to  koep  off 
jbe  arrest,  and  others  atretcning  o^t  their  iiaiidfl 
in  aMppUcation  *jo  the  multinide:  but  no  re- 
gard was  paid  to  words  and  entreaties  amidst 
such  disorder  and  confumon,  unti!  the  firiends 
and  relations  of  the  tribunes  percetring  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  off  Maicius  and 
ponish  him  capiully,  without  first  spilling  much 
patrician  blood,  persuaded  them  to  alter  the 
cmei  and  unprecedented  part  of  the  sentence  j 
not  to  use  violence  in  the  affair,  or  put  him  to 
death  without  fonn  or  trial,  but  to  refer  all 
to  the  people's  determination  in  foil  assemblj. 

Sicinius,  then  a  little  mollified,  asked  the 
patricians  «What  they  meant  by  uking  Mar- 
chis  out  of  the  hands  of  thepeople,  who  were 
fesolred  to  punish  htm?^  To  which  they  re- 
olied  by  another  question,  <<What  do  you 
mean  by  thus  dragging  one  of  the  worthiest 
men  in  Rome,  wi&out  trial,  to  a  barbarous 
and  illegal  execution?"  "If  that  be  all,  (said 
Sicinius,)  you  shall  no  longer  have  a  pretence 
for  your  quarrels  and  factious  behaviour  to  the 
people:  for  they  grant  you  what  you  desire; 
the  man  shall  have  his  trial.  And  as  for  you, 
Marcius,  we  cite  you  to  appear  the  third 
market-day,  and  satisfy  the  citizens  of  your 
innocrnce,  if  you  can;  for  then  by  their  suf- 
frages your  afiair  will  be  decided."  The  par- 
tricians  were  content  with  this  compromise; 
and  thinking  themselves  happy  in  carrymg 
Marcius  off,  they  retired. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  third  market-day, 
which  was  a  consiaerable  space,  for  the  Ro- 
mans hold  their  markets  every  ninth  dav,  and 
thence  call  them  JAmdmay  war  broke  out 
with  the  Antiates,*  which,  because  it  was  like- 
ly to  be  of  some  continuance,  gave  them  hopes 
m  evading  the  judgment,  since  there  would  be 
time  for  Uie  people  to  become  tractable,  to 
moderate  their  anger,  or  perhaps  let  it  entirely 
evaporate  in  the  business  of  that  expedition. 
But  they  soon  made  peace  with  the  Antiates, 
and  returned:  whereupon,  the  feats  of  the 
senate  were  renewed,  and  they  often  met  to 
consider  how  things  might  be  so  managed, 
that  they  should  neither  give  up  Marcius,  nor 
leave  room  for  the  tribunes  to  throw  the  peo- 
ple into  new  disorders.  On  this  occasion, 
.  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  tLe  most  violent 
adversary  the  commons  had,  declared,  ^TThat 
the  senate  would  betray  and  ruin  themaelves, 
and  absolutely  destroy  the  constitution,  if 
they  should  once  suffer  Uie  plebeians  to  as- 
sume a  power  of  suffrage  against  the  patri- 
cians" But  the  oldest  and  most  popular  of  the 
senatortf  were  of  opinion,  <<That  the  people* 
mstead  of  behaving  with  more  harshness  and 
severity,  would  become  mild  and  gentle,  if 
that  power  were  indulged  them;  since  they 
did  not  despise  the  senate,  but  rather  thought 
themselves  despi^d  bv  it;  and  the  prerog- 
ative of  judging  would  be  such  an  honour 
to  them,  that  they  would  be  perfectly  sat- 

*  Adfiee  wss  luddenly  brought  to  Rome,  that  th« 
psopk  of  A&tiam  had  telKd  and  codbeated  Um  ihipi 
smiling  to  QtlonH  anbaMsdon  in  their  return  to 
ftcily,  end  had  erea  impriMoed  the  ambsNadon. 
Hcreapon  the*  took  up  am*  to  cbattiM  the  Antiates, 
hat  they  submitted  end  made  salislaction. 

t  y  ftlerttti  wu  mt  the  head  of  these.  He  insisted  also 
at  larie  oo  (he  horrible  eoneeqaeocee  of  a  eirfl  war. 


isfied,  and  immediately  lay  aside  till 
ment. 

Marcius,  then  seeing  the  senate  perpleied 
between  their  regard  for  him  and  fear  of  tka 
people,  asked  the  tribunes,  <<What  they  •» 
cused  him  of,  and  upon  what  charge  be  was  to 
be  tried  before  thepeople?"  Bein^  told.  *<Thtt 
he  would  be  tried  ror  tieesoo  aoamst  tlie  com- 
monwealth, in  deaigning  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
tyrant  :"•»  «L«et  me  go  then,  (said  he,)  to  the 
people,  and  make  my  defence;  I  refVise  no 
form  of  trial,  nor  any  kind  of  poniahmeot,  if 
I  be  found  guilty.  Only  allege  no  other  crime 
against  me,  and  do  not  impose  upon  the  sen- 
ate." The  tribunes  agreed  to  these  condi- 
tions, and  promised  that  the  cause  should  tun 
upon  this  one  point. 

But  the  first  thing  they  did,  after  tiie  people 
were  assembled,  was  to  compel  them  to  give 
their  voioes  by  tribes,f-  and  not  by  centuries; 
thus  contriving  that  the  meanest  and  most  se- 
ditious part  ofthe  populace,  and  those  who  had 
no  regard  to  justice  or  honour,  might  out-vote 
such  aa  had  borne  arms,  or  were  of  some  for- 
tune and  character.  In  the  next  place,  they 
passed  by  the  chaige  of  his  affecting  the  aove- 
reignty,  because  they  could  not  prove  it,  and, 
instead  of  it,  repeated  what  Burcius  some- 
time before  had  said  in  the  senate,  against 
lowering  the  price  of  com,  and  for  abolishing 
the  tribunitial  power.  Anid  they  added  to  the 
impeachment  a  new  article,  namely  his  not 
bringing  into  the  public  treasury  tfie  spoils  he 
had  taken  in  the  country  of  the  Antiatea,  but 
dividing  them  among  the  sddieis4  This  last 
accusation  is  said  to  have  discomposed  Mar- 
cius more  than  all  the  rest;  for  it  waa  what  he 
did  not  expect,  and  he  coiild  not  immediately 
think  of  an  answer  that  would  satisfy  the  com- 
monalty; the  praises  he  bestowed  upon  those 
who  made  that  campaign  with  him,  nerving 
only  to  raise  an  outcry  against  him  fh>m  the 
majority,  who  were  not  concerned  in  it.  At 
last,  when  they  came  to  lote.  he  was  condemn- 
ed by  a  minority,  of  three  tnbes,  and  the  pea 
alty  to  be  inflicted  upon  him  was  perp^nal 


•  It  wt»  sever  kaowa  dial  say  person  who  aftelad 
to  set  himself  up  tyrant,  joined  with  the  aobilitj  sgaiast 
the  people,  but  oa  the  contrary  conspired  witn  the 


itrary  conspired  < 

»Besides,*'saidhe,iBhis 
itisens.  that  I  received 
aaes  shew,  if  they  can, 


people  against  the  nobUit 

defence,  ^  it  was  to  save  { 

the  wounds  you  see :  let  the  tribaaee  _ 

how  such  actioos  are  coasisleat  with  the'traacbicroas 

desiaas  they  lay  to  my  chane." 

t  From  the  reign  of  Semns  TuBius.  the  Toiees  had 
been  alwap  gathered  by  centuries.  The  consnb  were 
lor  keeping  up  the  aadent  custom,  bebr  well  apprised 
that  they  could  save  Coriolaaus,  if  tSs  voien  w«r« 
reckoned  by  centuries,  of  whkh  the  knighU  and  liia 
wealthiest  of  the  citisens  asade  the  muoritf ,  b«w 
pretty  sure  of  ninetr-eigbiout  of  a  hundred  and  seTciit|w 
three.  But  the  artiul  tribunes,  alleging  that,  in  an  afiSr 
relating  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  ererycitiien's  rote 
ought  to  have  its  due  weight,  would  act  by  any  ateaae 
consent  to  let  the  voisea  be  collaeted  odierwiae  than  hf 
tribes. 

\"  This,"said  the  Tribune I>ecius,"isaplain proof 
tis  eril  designs :  with  the  public  money  he  secured 
to  himself  creatures  aad  guards,  and  supporters  of  his 
Intended  usurpation.  Let  him  make  it  appear  that  he 
had  power  to  dispose  of  this  booty  without  riohtiag 
the  laws.  Let  him  answer  to  this  one  article,  without 
danling  us  with  the  splendid  show  of  hb  crowns  and 
sears,  or  usii^  oaj  <»lher  art  to  blind  the  assemblv." 
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AAar  the  nnteiice  wm  nroBoaiiced,  the  petH 
pie  w«re  more  elated,  and  went  off  in  greater 
tnnapofts  than  thej  ever  did  on  account  of  a 
Tuitory  in  the  field;  the  lenate,  on  the  other 
huid,  were  in  the  greatest  distreaa,  and  re- 
pented that  they  had  not  run  the  last  risk, 
rather  than  suffer  the  people  to  possess  them- 
selves  ofso  much  power,  and  use  it  m  so  insolent 
a  manner.  There  was  no  need  then  to  Uxk  upon 
their  dress,  or  anj  other  mark  of  distinction, 
to  know  which  was  a  plebeian  and  which  apa^ 
tricianj  the  man  that  exuHed,  was  a  plebeian: 
and  the  man  that  was  dejected,  a  patrician. 

Marcius  alone  was  unmoved  and  unhumbled. 
Still  lofly  in  his  port  and  firm  in  his  counte- 
nance, lie  appeared  not  to  be  sorry  for  himself, 
and  to  be  the  onlj  one  of  the  nobility  that  was 
not.  This  air  of  fortitude  was  not,  however, 
the  effect  of  reason  or  moderation,  but  the  man 
was  buoyed  up  by  anger  and  indignation.  And 
thM,  though  the  vulgur  know  it  not,  has  its  rise 
from  grief,  which,  when  it  catches  flame,  is 
turned  to  anger,  and  then  bids  adieu  to  all  fee- 
bleness and  dejection.  Hence,  the  angry  man 
is  couraseous,  just  as  he  who  has  a  fever  is  hot, 
die  mind  being  upon  the  stretch  and  in  a  violent 
sgiution.  His  subsequent  behaviour  soon 
shewed  that  he  was  thus  affected.  For  having 
returned  to  his  own  house,  and  embraced  his 
mother  and  his  wife,  who  lamented  their  fate 
with  the  weakness  of  women,  he  exhorted 
them  to  bear  it  with  patience,  and  then  has- 
tened to  one  of  the  city  gates,  being  conducted 
by  the  patricians  in  a  My.  Thus  he  quitted 
Rome,  without  asking  or  receiving  aught  at 
any  man'k  hand;  and  took  with  him  only  three 
or  four  clients.  He  spent  a  few  days  in  a  sol- 
itaiy  manner  at  some  of  his  fiinns  near  the 
oHy,  agitated  with  a  thousand  different  thoughts, 
such  as  his  anger  suggested;  in  which  be  did 
not  propose  any  advantage  to  himself,  but  con- 
sidered only  how  he  might  satisfy  his  revenge 
•gainst  the  Romans.  At  last  he  determined 
to  spirit  up  a  cruel  war  against  them  from 
some  neighbouring  nation;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  apply  first  to  the  Yolscians,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  yet  strong  both  in  men  and  money, 
and  whom  he  suppoMd  to  be  rather  exasperat- 
ed and  provoked  to  farther  conflicts,  than  ab- 
solutely subdued. 

There  was  then  a  person  at  Antium,  TuUus 
Aufidius,  by  name,*  highly  distinguished  among 
the  Yolscians,  by  his  wealth,  his  valour,  and 
noble  birth.  Marcius  was  very  sensible,  that 
of  all  the  Romans,  himself  was  the  man  whom 
TttUns  most  hated.  For,  excited  by  ambition 
and  emulation,  as  young  warriors  usually  are. 
they  had  in  several  engagements  encountered 
each  other  with  menaces,  and  bold  defiances, 
and  thus  had  added  personal  enmity  to  the 
hatred  which  reigned  between  the  two  nations. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  considering  the 
great  generosity  of  Tullus,  ^d  knowing  that 
be  was  more  desirous  than  any  of  the  Yolscians 
of  an  opportunity  to  return  upon  the  Romans 
part  of  the  evils  his  country  had  suflered,  he 
took  a  method  which  strongly  confirms  that 
saying  of  the  poet, 
Slera  Wrath,  how  Mbeaag  thy  sway  I  thoag h  UStH  the 

forfeit, 
Tliy  porpoM  most  he  gained. 

•  l«w  ud  Dioayrfas  of  HaUeamssiat  esD  him 


For,  patting  himself  in  such  clothes  and  hafai^ 
iments  as  were  most  likely  to  prevent  faii 
being  known,  like  Ulysses, 

He  stole  into  the  hostile  tows. 
It  was  evening  when  he  entered,  and  thoagB 
many  people  met  him  in  theatreeta,notoneof 
them  Knew  him.    He  passed  therefore  on  to 
the  house  of  Tullus,  where  he  got  in  undiscov- 
ered, and  having  directly  made  up  to  the  firoi 
place,*   he   seated   himself  without  saying  a 
word,  covering  his  face  and  remaining  in  a 
composed  posture.    The  people  of  the  house 
were  very  much  stirprised;  yet  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  disturb  him,  for  there  was  something 
of  dignity  both  in  his  person  and  his  silence: 
but  thev  went  and  related  the  strange  adven- 
ture to  TuUus,  who  was  then  at  supper.   Tul* 
las,  upon  this,  lose  from  table,  and  coming  to 
Coriolanus,  asked  him  Who  ht  trof ,  aiid  xipon 
what  business  fie  wcu  come  ?    Coriolanus,  un- 
covering his  face,  paused  awhile,  and  then  thus 
addressed  him:  <Uf  thou  dost  not  yet  know  me, 
Tullus,  but  distrustest  thine  own  eyes,  I  must  of 
necessity  be  mine  own  accuser.    I  am  Caius 
Marcius,  who  have  brought  so  many  calamities 
upon  the  Yolscians,  and  bear  the  additional 
name  of  Coriolanus,  which  will  not  suffer  nio  to 
deny  that  imputation,  were  1  dis{>oscd  to  it. 
For  all  the  labours  and  dangers  I  have  under- 
gone, I  have  no  other  reward  led  but  that  appel- 
lation, which  distinguishes  my  cnmilv  to  your 
nation,  and  which  cannot  indeed  be  ukcn  from 
me.    Of  every  thing  else  I  am  deprived  by  tha 
envy  and  outrage  of  the  people,  on  the  one  han<^ 
and  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  tho  n^igis- 
trates  and  those  of  mine  own  order,  on  tho 
other.    Thus  driven  out  an  exile,  I  am  come  a 
suppliant  to  thy  household  gods;  not  for  shel 
ter  and  protection,  forwhv  should  I  come  hith- 
er, if  I  were  afraid  of  death?  but  for  vcngeanco 
against  those  who  have  expelled  me,  which 
methinks,  I  begin  to  take,  by  putting  myself 
into  thy  hands.  If,  therefore,  thou  art  disposed 
to  attack  the  enem^,  come  on.  brave  TuUus. 
avail  thyself  of  my  misfortunes;  let  my  personal 
distress  be  the  common  happiness  of  the  Yolr 
ciana.   Tou  may  be  assured,  I  shall  fight  much 
better  for  you  than  I  have  fought  against  yon. 
because  they  who  know  perfectly  the  state  or 
the  enemy's  affairs,  are  much  more  capable  ot 
annoying  them,  than  such  as  do  not  know  them. 
But  if  thou  hast  given  up  all  thoughts  of  war,  I 
neither  deaire  to  live,  nor  is  it  fit  for  thee  to  pre* 
serve  a  person  who  of  old  has  been  thine  ene« 
my,  and  now  is  not  able  to  do  thee  any  sort  of 
service." 

Tullus,  delighted  with  this  address,  gave  him 
his  hand,  and  "  Rise,"  said  he,  ^  Marcius.  and 
take  courage.  The  present  you  thus  make  of 
yourself  is  inestimable;  and  von  may  assnm 
yourself  that  the  Yolscians  will  not  be  ungrate- 
ful." Then  be  entertained  him  at  his  table  with 
neat  kindness;  and  the  next  and  the  following 
days  they  oonsolted  together  about  the  war. 
Rome  was  then  in  great  confusion,  by  reaaog 

Tollus  Attinst  ud  with  them  an  snonymons  M8« 
agrees.  JhfiikUf  however,  which  is  very  near  the 
^lelan  resdinf  ,  has  a  Latin  sound,  sad  probably  wai 
what  Ptatareh  meant  to  write. 

*  The  ftre-plaee,  having  the  dooMstie  gods  in  it,  wis 
esteooMd  saend ;  and  therefore  all  suppGarts  resorl«» 
to  it,  as  to  an  asylna. 


m 
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•f  dM  tBimotityordieaobaitTaniiiittliecoo 
MOM  which  wu  coniidexmbi^  Mightened  by 
UielatacoBdeiiiiimtioBofMArciiM.  Mmhj  pnxl- 
^iM  wen  alto  aimoiiiioed  bj  priYate  penont^ 
••  well  H  by  the  prieeta  and  miinen,  one  of 
which  waa  aa  foilowa:  Titoa  LAtinoa,*  a  man 
ef  no  high  rank,  but  of  great  modeaty  and  can- 
door,  not  addicted  to  aupentition,  much  kaa  to 
vain  pretABoea  to  what  is  extraordinary,  had 
thia  dream.  Japiter,  he  thought,  appeared  to 
him,  and  oidereo  him  to  tell  the  •enate,  TVuU 
they  had  providtd  him  a  very  bad  and  itt^fa- 
vowed  leader  qfthe  donee  in  the  aacred  pro- 
eeeeion.  When  he  had  aeen  thia  Tiaion,  he 
aaid,  he  paid  but  little  regard  to  it  at  fint.  It 
waa  preaented  a  aecond  and  a  third  time,  and 
he  neglected  it:  whereupon  he  had  the  unbap- 
pinoM  to  eee  hia  aon  ncken  and  die,  and  he 
Limaelf  wai  aoddenlv  atruck  in  luch  a  manner, 
aa  to  loae  the  uae  or  hit  limbt.  Theae  particn- 
Urt  he  related  in  the  lenate-hooae,  being  car- 
ried on  hit  couch  for  that  purpoae.  And  he  had 
BO  aooner  made  an  end,  than  he  perceived,  aa 
they  tell  ua,  hia  ttrength  return,  and  roae  up 
and  walked  home  without  help. 

The  tecate  were  much  turprited,  and  made  a 
itrict  inquiry  into  the  aflair;  the  reault  of  which 
waa,  that  a  certain  houteholder  had  delivered 
up  one  of  hia  alavet,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
aome  offence,  to  hia  other  aervanta,  with  an  or- 
der to  whip  him  through  the  market  place, 
and  then  put  him  to  death.  While  they  were 
ezecutinjg  tliit  order,  and  acourging  the  wretch, 
who  writhed  himaelf,  through  the  violence  of 
pain,  into  variout  potturea,t  the  proceaaion 
happened  to  come  up.  Many  of  the  people  that 
eompoaed  it  were  fired  with  indignation,  for 
the  tight  waa  ezcettively  ditagreeable  and 
ahocking  to  humanity  5  yet  nobody  gave  him  the 
leaat  ataittance;  only  curaet  and  ezecrationt 
were  vented  againtt  the  man  who  puniahed 
with  ao  much  cruelty.  For  in  thote  timet  they 
treated  their  slavea  with  great  moderation,  and 
thia  was  natural,  becauae  they  worked  and  even 
ate  with  them.  It  waa  deemed  a  great  punish- 
ment for  a  tlave  who  had  committed  a  mult,  to 
take  up  that  piece  of  wood  with  which  they 
anpported  the  thill  of  a  wagon,  and  carry  it 
round  the  neighbourhood.  For  he  that  was  thus 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  family  and  other 
itthabitanta  of  the  place,  entirely  lost  his  cred- 
it, and  was  ttylod  FSereifer:  the  Romant  call- 
ing that  piece  of  timber  Jvrea  which  the 
Greekt  call  hypoetateSj  that  is,  a  tupparter. 

When  Latimus  had  siven  the  Senate  an  ac- 
count of  his  dream,  and  they  doubted  who  this 
Ut'fawnertd  andbad  leader  qfthe  dance  might 
be,  the  excessive  severity  of  the  punishment 
put  some  of  them  in  mind  of  the  slave  who  was 
«rhipt  through  the  market  place,  and  after- 
ararda  put  to  death.  All  the  prieata  agreeing 
that  he  mnst  be  the  person  meant,  hia  master 
bad  a  heavy  fine  laid  upon  him,  and  the  procea- 
aion and  garoeawere  exhibited  anewin  nonoor 
of  Jupiter.    Hence  it  appears,  that  Numa'a  re- 

•  Lirjr  calls  him  Titus  Atiaias. 

f  According  to  DionTiiatof  HalJesnssiw,  the  ms^ 
Inr  hsd  girtn  orders  that  the  shve  should  be  pnniaLed 
« the  head  of  the  proecesion,  to  make  the  ignoninj 
ks  SMre  Botoriotts :  which  was  a  sUIl  greater  alfitmt 

Iks  dsiCy  <B  whose  hoaoar  the  proecmioa  was  led 
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ligiooainatitatiouiBgwMnaarafitiywiM  wi 
t^  tlpa  in  particular  ia  highly  coodaeivB  it 
the  porpoaea  of  piety,  name^,  that  whea  the 
magiatratea  or  pneau  an  employed  ib  any  ad- 
ored ceremony,  a  heiald  goea  before,  and  pi*- 
chuma  aloud,  Hoc  ag€y  i.  e.  be  attewtioe  f* 
thi$i  hereby  commanding  every  body  to  regard 
the  aolenm  acta  of  religion,  ud  not  to  aiiibr 
any  buaineas  or  avocation  to  intervene  and  di» 
turb  them  3  as  well  knowjig,  that  men^a  attea 
tion,  eapecially  *n  what  concema  the  wonhip 
of  the  goda,  ia  aeldom  fixed,  but  by  a  aort  or 
violence  and  conatiaint. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  so  important  a  catfa  tsut 
the  Romana  begin  anew  their  lacrificea,  their 
procetaiont,  and  garnet:  they  do  it  for  reiy 
tmall  mattera.  If  one  of  the  honet  that  draw 
the  chariota  called  Tcn#tB,  in  which  are  placed 
the  imagea  of  the  goda,  happened  to  atomblcL 
or  if  the  charioteer  took  the  reina  in  hia  left 
handt  J  the  wbole  prooettion  waa  to  be  repeated 
And  in  later  igea  they  have  aet  about  one  aao* 
rifice  thirty  teveral  timea,  on  account  of  aoBM 
defect  or  inautpiciona  appearance  in  it.  Such 
reverence  have  the  Romana  paid  to  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

Meantime  Marciua  and  TuUua  held  aeeret 
conferenoea  with  the  principal  Yolaciaaa,  ia 
which  they  exhorted  them  to  begin  the  war, 
while  Rome  waa  torn  in  pieoea  with  fiictiona 
ditputet;  but  a  tente  of  honour  reatrained  aome 
of  them  from  breaking  the  truce  which  waa 
concluded  for  two  years.  The^  Romant,  how« 
ever,  furnithed  them  with  a  pretence  for  it, 
having,  through  tome  tutpicion  or  ialte  tuggea 
tion,  cauted  proclamation  to  be  made  at  one  of 
Ube  public  tbowt  or  gamea,  that  all  the  Yola 
ciantthould  quit  the  town  before  tuntet.  Schim 
tay,  it  waa  a  ttratageu  contrived  bv  Marciua, 
who  aubomed  a  perton  to  go  to  the  conaola, 
and  accuse  the  Volscians  of  a  deaign  to  attack 
the  Romans  during  the  gamea,  and  to  aet  fire  to 
the  city.  This  prochunation  exaapented  the 
whole  Volscian  nation  againtt  the  Romana: 
and  Tullus,  greatly  aggravating  the  affront,*  at 
laat  perauaded  them  to  send  to  Rome  to  de- 
mana  that  the  landa  and  citiea  which  had  beea 
taken  from  them  in  the  war  should  be  restored. 
The  aenate  having  heard  what  the  ambaaaadon 
had  to  say,  answered  with  indignation,  *^that 
the  Volscians  might  be  the  first  to  take  up 
arms,  but  the  Romans  would  be  the  laat  to  lay 
them  down."  Hereupon,  Tulius  summoned  a 
general  assembly  of  his  countrymen,  whom  he 
advised  to  send  for  Marcius,  and  forgetting  all 

r  usuries,  to  rest  satisfied  that  the  aerrice 
would  do  them,  now  their  ally,  would 
greatly  exceed  all  the  damage  they  liad  receit* 
ed  from  him,  while  their  enemy. 

Marcius  accordingly  waa  called  in,  and  aiadi 
an  oration  to  the  people  j  who  found  that  ha 
knew  how  to  speak  aa  well  aa  to  fight,  and  that 
he  excelled  in  capaci^  as  well  aa  courage,  and 
therefore  they  joined  him  in  oommisaion  with 
Tullus.  As  he  waa  afraid  that  Uie  Volaciana 
would  spend  much  time  in  preparationa,  and 

•  "  We  akmc," said  he,  «of  sQ  thodiftrentaalioM 
now  in  Rome,  are  not  thought  worthy  to  see  the  gaaMfc 
We  alone,  like  the  proAAest  wretches  and  outlaws 
are  driven  from  a  puolie  festiral.  Go,  and  tell 
ia  an*  your  cities  and  rillages  the  diitiagnishuig  aMKk 
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•0  MMe  a  ikvnsnble  oppoitonity  for  action,  ho 
left  it  to  tho  inagutntes  and  other  pxineipal 
penont  in  Antiom  to  prondo  troope  and  what^ 
over  elM  wai  neceaary,  while  he,  without  mak- 
ing any  Mt  leriei,  took  a  number  of  Tolonteen, 
and  with  tiiem  overran  the  Roman  territoriee 
before  anj  body  in  Rome  could  eipect  it. 
There  he  made  m  moch  booty,  that  the  Yol- 
•ciana  found  it  difficult  to  cany  it  off,  and  con- 
■nme  it  in  the  camp.  But  the  great  quantity 
of  proTiiions  he  collected,  and  the  dainage  he 
did  the  enemy,  by  committing  such  spoils,  was 
the  least  part  of  the  serrice  in  this  expedition. 
The  great  point  he  had  in  view,  in  the  whole 
matter,  was  to  increase  the  peopled  suspicions 
of  the  nobility.  For,  whils  be  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  he  was  very  attentive  to  spare 
the  lands  of  the  patrician^  and  to  see  that 
nothing  should  be  carried  off  from  them.  Hence, 
the  ill  opinion  the  two  parties  had  of  each  other} 
and  conseqoentiy  tiie  troubles  grew  greater  than 
ever ;  the  patricians  accusing  the  ^ebeians  of 
myustiy  driving  out  one  of  &  bravest  men  in 
Rome,  and  the  plebeians  reproaching  them  with 
bringing  Marcius  upon  them,  to  ii^ulge  their 
revenge^  and  with  sitting  secure  spectators  of 
what  others  sufiered  by  the  war,  wnile  the^war 
itself  was  a  guard  to  their  lands  and  subsist- 
ence. Marcius  having  thus  effected  his  purpose, 
and  inspired  the  Tolscians  with  courage,  not 
only  to  meet,  but  even  to  despise  the  enemy, 
drew  oflHiis  party  without  being  molerted. 
issembled 


The  Volacian  forces  assembled  with  great 
expedition  and  alacrity:  and  Uiey  app^tred  ao 
eoosiderable,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
leave  part  to  garrison  their  towns,  while  the 
rest  marched  against  the  Romans.  Coriolanus 
leaving  jt  in  the  option  of  Tullus  which  corps 
he  would  command,  Tullus  observed,  that  as 
nis  colleague  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  himself 
in  valour,  and  had  hitherto  fought  with  better 
success,  he  thought  it  most  advisable  for  Aim 
to  lead  tiie  army  into  the  field,  while  himself 
stayed  behind  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
towns,  and  to  supply  the  troops,  that  made  the 
caiUMLign,  with  every  thing  necessary.* 

Marcius,  strengthened  still  more  by  this  di- 
vision of  the  command,  marched  first  against 
Circeii,t  a  Roman  colony;  and  as  it  surrender- 
ed without  resistance,  he  would  not  suffer  it  to 
be  plundered.  After  this  he  laid  waste  the 
territories  of  the  Latins,  expecting  that  the 
Romans  would  hazard  a  battle  for  the  Latins, 
who  were  their  allies,  and  by  frequent  messen- 
gers called  upon  them  for  assistance.  But  the 
commons  of  Rome  shewed  no  alacrity  in  the 
afhir,  and  the  consuhu  whose  office  was  almost 
expired,  were  not  willing  to  run  such  a  risk, 
and  therefore  rejected  the  request  of  the  Latins. 
Marcius  then  turned  his  arms  against  Toleri- 
um,  Labici,  Pedum,  and  Bola,  cities  of  Latium, 

*  It  would  have  been  vary  impnideiit  in  Tulluf  to 
have  left  Corlolanu*,  who  had  been  an  enemy,  and  now 
ai^t  poeiiUy  be  ooly  a  pretended  friend,  at  the  head 
of  ao  army  in  the  boweb  of  his  country,  while  he  was 
Barehing  at  the  head  of  another  against  Room. 

f  For  the  right  tenniiiationi  of  this,  and  other  towns 
■ooa  after  mentioned,  see  Llvy,  hook  ii.  c.  89.  Plu- 
tarch calls  the  town  Ciranmu  His  error  b  much 
griaUr,  when  a  littk  bekiw  he  writes  Chdim  instead 
of  GhiOMe.  Sometimes,  too,  the  fonaer  traaslalor 
makas  ^  mbtake  where  Plutarch  had  made  none. 


which  he  took  by  issanlt;  and  because  they 
made  resistance,  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves, 
and  plundered  their  houses.  At  the  same  time 
be  took  particular  care  of  such  as  voluntarily 
csme  over  to  him;  and  that  they  might  not 
sustain  any  damage  against  hii  wiu,  be  always 
encamped  at  tba  greatest  distuice  he  conkL 
and  would  not  even  touch  upon  their  lands,  it 
he  could  avoid  it. 

Afterwards  he  took  BoUe,  which  is  littk 
more  than  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  where  be 
put  to  the  sword  ahnost  all  that  wero  of  age 
to  bear  arms,  and  got  much  plunder.  The  rest 
of  the  Volscians,  who  were  left  as  a  safeguard 
to  the  towns,  had  not  patience  to  remain  at 
home  any  longer,  but  ran  with  their  weapons 
in  their  hands  to  Marcius,  declaring  that  they 
knew  no  other  leader  or  general  but  him.  His 
name  and  his  valour  were  renowned  throogh 
Italy.  All  were  astonished  that  one  man^ 
changing  sides  could  make  so  prodigious  an 
alteration  in  afiairs. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  but  disorder 
at  Rome.  The  Romans  refused  to  fight,  and 
passed  their  time  in  cabals,  seditious  qieechesy 
and  mutual  complainte;  until  newa  was  brought 
that  Coriolanus  had  laid  siege  to  Laviniuin, 
where  the  holy  symbols  of  the  gods  of  their 
fathers  were  placed,  and  from  whence  they 
derived  their  ori|[inal,  that  beins  the  first  city 
which  JSneas  bmlt.  A  wonderful  and  univer- 
sal change  of  opinion  then  appeared  among  the 
people,  and  a  very  strange  and  absurd  one 
among  the  patricians,  llie  people  were  d^ 
sirous  to  annul  the  sentence  against  Maroius, 
and  to  recal  him  to  Rome,  but  the  senate 
beinff  assembled  to  deliberate  on  that  point, 
finally  rejected  the  proposition;  either  out  oi 
a  perverse  humour  or  opposing  whatever  meas- 
ure the  people  espoused,  or  perhaps  unwilling 
that  Coriolanus  should  owe  his  return  to  the 
favour  of  th^  people;  or  else  having  conceived 
some  resentment  against  him  for  harassing 
and  distressing  all  the  Romans,  when  he  had 
been  iiyured  only  by  a  part,  and  for  shewing 
himself  an  enemy  to  his  country,  in  which  he 
knew  the  most  respectable  body  had  both  sym- 
pathixed  with  him,  and  shared  in  his  ill-treat- 
ment: this  resolution  being  announced  to  the 
commons,*  it  was  not  in  Uieir  power  to  pro- 
ceed to  vote,  or  to  pass  a  bill;  for  a  previous 
decree  of  the  senate  was  neceaaary. 

At  this  newa,  Coriolanua  was  still  more 
exasperated;  so  that  quitting  the  siege  of  La- 
vinium,t  he  marched  "with  great  fury  towards 
Rome,  and  encamped  only  five  miles  f^om  it. 
at  the  Fosse  CluUim,  The  sight  of  him  caused 
great  terror  and  confusion,  but  for  the  present 
it  appeaaed  the  sedition :  for  neither  magistrate 
nor  senator  durst  any  longer  oppose  the  peo- 
ple's desire  to  recal  him.  When  they  saw  the 
women  running  up  and  down  the  streete,  and 
the  supplications  and  tears  of  the  aged  men  at 
the  alters  of  the  gods,  when  all  courage  and 
spirit  were  gone,  and  aalutary  councils  wero  no 

*  Perhaps  the  senate  now  reftued  to  ccmjltf  with 
the  deonnds  of  the  people,  either  to  clear  themsehea 
fhm  the  suspicion  of  matntainiar  a  corrcspondeaaa 
with  Coriolanus,  or  possibly  out  of  that  mMtianimi^ 

Iwhidi  made  the  Romans  averse  to  peace,  when  they 
were  attended  with  bad  success  in  war. 
t  He  left  a  body  of  troopa  to  continna  Uie  blockad* 
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more  j  then  they  Acknowledged  that  the  people 
were  right  in  endeaTouring  to  be  reconciled  to 
Coriolanna,  and  that  the  senate  were  under  a 
great  mistake,  in  beginning  to  indulge  the 
passions  of  anger  and  rerenge  at  a  time  when 
they  should  have  renounced  them.  All,  there- 
fore, sgreed  to  send  ambassadors  to  Coriolanus 
to  Met  him  libertr  to  return,  and  to  entreat 
him  to  pat  an  end  to  the  war.  Those  that 
went  on  the  iMLrt  of  the  senate,  being  all  either 
relations  or  friends  of  Coriolanus,  expected  at 
the  first  interview  much  kindness  from  a  man 
who  was  thus  connected  with  them.  But  it 
happened  quite  otherwise;  for,  being  conduct- 
ed through  the  Volseian  ranks,  tliey  found 
him  seated  in  council,  with  a  number  of  great 
officers,  and  with  an  insufferable  appearance  of 
pomp  and  severity.  He  bade  them  then  de- 
clare their  business,  which  they  did  in  a  very 
modest  and  humble  manner,  as  became  the 
state  of  their  afiairs. 

When  they  had  made  an  end  of  speaking, 
he  answered  them  with  much  bitterness  and 
high  resentment  of  the  injuries  done  him ;  and, 
as  general  of  the  Volscians,  he  insisted  "That 
the  Romans  should  restore  all  the  cities  and 
Isnds  whieh  they  had  taken  in  the  former  wars; 
and  that  they  should  grant  by  decree  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  to  the  Volscians,  as  they  had 
done  to  the  Latins;  for  that  no  lasting  peace 
could  be  made  between  the  two  nations,  but 
upon  these  just  and  equal  conditions."  He 
gave  them  thirty  days  to  consider  of  them ;  and 
having  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  he  imme- 
diately retired  from  the  Soman  territories. 
^  Several  among  the  Volscians,  who  for  a  long 
time  had  envied  his  reputation,  and  had  been 
uneasy  at  the  interest  he  had  with  the  people, 
availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to 
calumniate  and  reproach  him.  Tollus  himself 
vras  of  the  number.  Not  that  he  had  received 
any  particular  injury  from  Coriolanus;  but  he 
was  led  away  by  a  passion  too  natural  to  man. 
It  gave  him^n  to  find  his  own  glory  obscured, 
and  himself  entirely  neglected  by  the  Volsci- 
ans, who  looked  upon  Coriolanus  as  their  su- 
preme head,  and  thought  that  others  might 
well  be  satisfied  with  that  portion  of  power 
and  authority  which  he  thought  proper  to  allow 
them.  Hence,  secret  hints  were  first  given, 
and  in  their  private  cabals  his  enemies  ex- 
pressed their  oissatiBfaction,  giving  the  name 
of  treason  to  his  retreat.  For  though  he  had 
not  betraved  their  citie^or  armies,  yet  they 
said  he  had  traitorously  given  up  time,  by 
which  these  and  all  other  things  are  both  won 
and  lost.  He  had  allowed  them  a  respite  of  no 
less  than  thirty  days,  knowing  their  afiairs  to 
be  so  embarrassed,  that  they  wanted  such  a 
space  to  re-establish  them. 

Coriolanus,  however,  did  not  spend  those 
thirty  days  idly.  He  harassed  tne  enemy's 
allies,*  laid  waste  their  lands,  and  took  seven 
great  and  popular  cities  in  that  interval.  The 
Romans  did  not  venture  to  send  them  any  suc- 
cours. Thev  were  as  spiritless,  and  as  little 
disposed  to  the  war,  as  if  their  bodies  had  been 
relaxed  vuA  benumbed  with  the  palsy. 

*  By  tbn  ha  prevented  Ihe  allies  of  the  Ronans  firom 
sadctinf  Jiera^  and  guaided  against  tke  cbarge  of 
trcaeiier .-,  which  tonM  of  the  Volscians  were  read/  to 


inrfaig  against  hhn. 


When  the  term  was  expired,  and  Conoiadi 
retomed  vrith  aU  his  forces,  they  sent  a  second 
nnbassy,  "To  entreat  him  to  lay  aside  his  re- 
sentment, to  draw  off  the  Volscians  from  theit 
territories,  and  then  to  proceed  as  should  seem 
most  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  both  na- 
tions. For  that  the  Romans  would  not  give 
up  any  thing  through  fear;  but  if  he  thought 
it  reasonable  that  the  Volscians  should  be  in 
dulged  in  some  particular  points,  they  would 
be  duly  considered  if  they  laid  down  their 
arms.**  Coriolanus  replied,  ^That  as  general 
of  the  Volscians,  he  would  give  them  no  an- 
swer; bat  OS  one  who  was  yet  a  citixen  of 
Rome,  he  would  advise  and  exhort  them  to 
entertain  humble  thoughts,  and  to  come  within 
three  days  with  a  ratification  of  the  just  con- 
ditions he  had  proposed.  At  the  same  time  he 
assured  them,  that  if  their  resohitions  should 
be  of  a  different  nature,  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  them  to  come  any  more  into  his  camp  with 
enip^  words." 

The  senate,  having  noeived  the  report  of 
the  ambassadors,  considered  the  commonwealth 
as  ready  to  sink  in  the  waves  of  a  dreadful 
tempest,  and  therefore  cast  the  last,  the  faertd 
anchor,  as  it  is  called.  They  ordered  ail  the 
priests  of  the  gods^  the  ministers  and  guardians 
of  the  mysteries,  and  all  that,  by  the  ancient 
usage  of  their  country,  practised  divination  by 
the  flight  of  birds,  to  go  to  Coriolanus,  in  theii 
robes,  with  the  ensigns  which  they  bear  in  the 
duties  of  their  office,  and  exert  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  persuade  him  to  desist  from  the 
war,  and  then  to  treat  with  his  countrymen  of 
articles  of  peace  for  the  Volscians.  When 
they  came,  he  did,  indeed,  vouchsafe  to  admit 
them  into  the  camp,  but  shewed  them  no  other 
favour,  nor  gave  them  a  milder  answer  than 
the  others  had  received;  he  bade  them,  in  short, 
"either  accept  the  fbrmer  proposals,  or  pre- 
pare for  vrar.* 

When  the  priests  returned,  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  keep  close  within  the  city,  and  to 
defend  the  walls;  intending  only  to  repulse  the 
enemy,  should  be  attack  them,  and  placing 
their  chief  hopes  on  the  accidents  of  time  and 
fortune:  for  tney  knew  of  no  resource  within 
themselves;  the  city  was  full  of  trouble  and 
confusion,  terror,  and  unhajipy  presages.  At 
last,  something  happened  smular  to  what  ie 
often  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  which  men  in 
general  are  little  inclined  to  believe.  For 
when,  on  occasion  of  any  great  and  vncanmo* 
event,  he  says, 

Fanoa  faupirad  that  eoosal  I 

and  again. 

Bat  some  inmortal  power  who  nks  His  viid 
Changed  their  issoifss; 


and  elsewhere, 

The  thonghtmootaBooaa  rishy, 

They  despise  the  poet,  as  if,  for  the  Mke  ef 
absurd  notions  and  incredible  fables,  he  «» 
deavoured  to  take  away  our  liberty  of  will.  A 
thing  which  Homer  never  dreamed  of:  fot 
whatever  happens  in  the  ordinary  course  ot 
things,  and  is  the  effect  of  reason  and  oqb 
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len 


■ulention)  he  often  ucribea  to  our  own  power; 

-»>*M7  own  gvMt  niad 
I  thtn  conniltM* 

And  in  another  pUoey 

Aehfllei  heard  with  gikf ;  and  Tarioni  thoacfatt 
Pcrpkxad  hie  nigli^  Bind. 

Oncemore^ 


-BvlihafaiTahi 


Tempted  BeOarophon.  ThenoUajoolh 
With  WmdonH  ehkld  wae  ana>d. 

And  in  extinordinary  and  wonderfiil  actioniu 
which  require  aome  aupernatural  impulse  ana 
enthuaiattic  movement,  he  never  introdueea  the 
Deitj  as  depriving  man  of  fVeedom  of  will,  but 
la  moving  the  will.  He  does  not  represent 
the  heavenly  Power  aa  producing  the  resolu- 
tion, but  ideas  which  1^  to  the  resolution. 
The  act,  therefore,  is  by  no  meana  involunta- 
ry, since  occasion  is  only  riven  to  fWse  opera- 
tions, and  confidence  and  good  hope  are  su- 
peradded. For  either  the  Supreme  Being 
must  be  excluded  from  all  cauaality  and  influ- 
ence upon  our  actions,  or  it  muat  Mconfesaed 
that  this  is  the  only  wav  in  which  he  aaaists 
men  and  co^peratea  with  them;  aince  it  ia  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  &ahiona  our  corporeal 
oigana  or  directa  the  motiona  of  our  handa  and 
feet  to  the  purposes  he  desiffns,  but  that  by 
certain  motives  and  ideaa  which  he  suggests, 
he  either  excites  the  active  powera  of  the  will, 
or  else  restrains  them.* 

The  Roman  women  were  then  dispersed  in 
the  several  temples^  but  the  greatest  part  and 
the  most  illustrions  of  the  matrona  made  their 
aupplicationa  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nua.  Among  the  last  was  Yaleru,  the  aister  of 
the  great  PubHcola,  a  person  who  had  done 
the  Komana  the  most  considerable  services  both 
in  jpeace  and  war.  Publicola  died  aome  time 
oefore,  aa  we  have  related  in  hia  life ;  but  Va- 
leria atlU  lived  in  the  greatest  esteem;  for  her 
life  did  honour  to  her  high  birth.  This  wo- 
man discerning  by  some  mvine  impulse,  what 
would  be  die  best  expedient,  rose  and  called 
npoA  the  other  matrons  to  attend  her  to  the 
house  of  VoIumnia,t  the  mother  of  Coriolanua. 
When  ahe  entered,  and  found  her  sitting  with 
her  daughter-in-law,  and  with  the  children  of 
Coriolanua  on  her  lap^  she  approached  her 
with  her  lemale  compuiiona,  and  spoke  to  this 
effect:  "We  address  ourselves  to  yon,  Yolum- 
nia  and  Virgilia,  aa  women  to  women,  without 
any  decree  of  the  senate  or  order  of  the  con- 
suls. But  our  god,  we  believe,  lending  a  mer- 
eifttl  ear  to  our  prayera,  put  it  in  our  minda  to 
apply  to  you,  and  to  entreat  you  to  do  a  thing 
that  will  not  only  be  salutary  to  us  and  the 
other  citixens,  but  more  glorious  for  you,  if  you 
hearken  to  us,  than  the  reducing  tlieir  fathers 
and  husbands  from  mortal  enmity  to  peace  and 
ftiendahip,  was  to  the  dai^hters  of  the  Sabines. 
Come,  then^  go  along  with  ua  to  Coriolanua; 
join  your  instant 


nces  to  oura;  and  give  a  true 


*  Plutarck  repreeente  the  Dhrine  saristaBce  u  a 
moral  if)(lucnee,  prevuiliDR  (if  it  does  prerail)  by  ra- 
tional DMtfree.  And  the  best  Christian  dirines  de- 
scribe it  in  the  lame  manner. 

f  Dxcnysiofl  of  Ha]icarna«us  and  Lirj  call  his  mo- 
Mr  V<Uuriai  and  hi*  wife  Voliimnia. 


and  honourable  testimony  to  your  eonnt7,  that 
though  she  haa  received  the  greatest  ii^urief 
from  him,  yet  she  haa  neither  done  nor  resoiv^ 
ed  upon  any  thing  ag^iAvt  you  in  her  anger, 
but  restores  you  safe  into  hia  bands,  though 
perhapa  ahe  may  not  obtain  any  better  texma  ti 
bersett'  on  that  account' 

When  Valeria  had  thua  spoken,  the  reatof 
the  women  joined  her  requeat.  Yolnninia 
gave  them  this  answer:  "Besides  the  share 
which  we  have  in  the  oeneral  calamity,  we  are, 
mv  frienda,  in  particular,  voiy  unhappy;  aince 
Maichis  ia  loot  to  ua,  hia  glory  obscured,  and 
hia  virtue  gone;  aince  we  behold  him  aurround* 
ed  by  the  aima  of  the  enemies  of  hia  country, 
not  aa  their  prisoner,  but  their  commander. 
But  it  is  atili  a  greater  misfortune  to  us,  if  our 
country  is  become  so  weak  aa  to  ha  ve  need  to  r^ 
poae  her  hopes  npon  ua.  For  I  know  not  wheth- 
er he  will  have  any  regard  for  us,  since  he  has 
had  none  for  hia  country,  which  he  uaed  to 
Mefer  to  hia  mother,  to  hia  wife,  and  children 
Take  ua,  however,  and  make  what  use  of  ua 
yoQ  please,  liead  ua  to  him.  If  we  can  de 
nothing  else,  we  can  expire  at  his  feet  in  sup 
pUcating  for  Rome.'' 

She  mu.  took  the  children  and  Yiigilia  with 
her,*  and  went  with  the  other  matrona  to  the 
Yolscian  camp.  The  sight  of  them  produced, 
even  in  the  enemjr,  compaaaion  and  a  reveren- 
tial ailenoe.  Coriolanua,  who  then  happened 
to  be  aeated  upon  the  tribunal  with  hia  princi* 
pal  officers,  seeing  the  women  approacn,  wu 
greatly  agitated  and  aurpriaed.  Nevertheless, 
he  endeavoured  to  retain  hia  wonted  ateroneai 
and  inexorable  temper,  though  he  perceived 
that  hia  wife  wae  at  the  head  of  them.  But, 
unable  to  reaist  the  emotiona  of  auction,  he 
could  not  suffer  them  to  addreaa  himaa  he  aat 
He  descended  from  the  tribunal  and  ran  to 
meet  them.  First  he  embraced  his  mother  for 
a  conaiderable  time,  and  afterwarda  his  wift 
and  children,  neither  refraining  from  team  nm 
an/ other  instance  of  natural  tenderness. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  indulged  his  paa- 
aion,  and  perceived  that  his  mother  wanted  to 
apeak,  he  called  the  Yolscian  connaellors  to 
him,  and  Yolumnia  expressed  herself  to  this 
purpose:  'HTou  see,  my  son,  by  our  attire  and 
miserable  looks,  and  therefore  I  may  spare  my 
self  the  trouble  of  declaring,  to  what  condition 
your  baniahment  haa  reduced  ua.  Think  with 
vourself  whether  we  are  not  the  most  un- 
happy of  women,  when  fortune  haa  changed 
the  apectacle  that  ahould  have  been  the  most 
pleaaing  in  the  world,  into  the  most  dreadful; 
when  Yolumnia  beholda  her  son,  and  Yirgilia 
her  husband,  encamped  in  a  hostile  manner 
before  the  walla  of  hu  native  ci^.  And  what 
to  othera  is  the  greajteat  consolation  under  mia- 
fortune  and  adversity,  I  mean  prayer  to  the 
goda,  to  ua  ia  rendered  impracticable;  for  we 
cannot  at  the  aome  time  beg  victory  for  our 
country  and  your  nreservation,  Nit  what  our 
wont  enemiea  would  imprecate  on  ua  a  curae, 

*  Valeria  flntgatre  adTtce  of  thudciign  to  the  eon- 
•ub,  who  propoaed  it  in  the  lenate.  where,  after  long 
debates,  it  wae  approTed  of  by  the  &ihert.  Then  Ve- 
turfa,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  natronti 
in  chariots  which  the  consuls  had  ordered  to  be  g^ 
rcadv  ibr  them,  took  their  way  to  the  cnemj**  caof 


/ 
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■Hit  of  necMRtf  be  interwora  with  ow 
prmyen.  Tour  wife  and  children  mwt  either 
ne  their  coontrjr  periab,  or  700.  As  to  my 
own  part,  I  will  not  life  to  aee  this  war  de- 
eaded  by  fortmie.  If  I  cannot  penoade  70a 
to  prefer  firiendahip  and  union,  to  enmitj  and 
ita  minooi  conaeooencea,  and  ao  to  become  a 
bene&ctor  to  botn  aidea,  rather  than  the  de- 
Btzuction  of  one,  700  moat  take  thia  along  with 
70a,  and  prepare  to  expect  it,  that  yon  shall 
not  advance  againat  70Qr  coontr7,  without 
Inmpling  upon  the  dead  bod7  of  her  that  bore 
70a  For  it  doea  not  become  me  to  wait  for 
that  da7,  when  m7  eon  ahall  be  either  led  cap- 
tire  b7  hia  fellow-citisens,  or  triumph  orer 
Home.  If,  indeed.  I  desired  yon  to  asYe  7oor 
eonnlry  by  mining  the  Youcians^  I  confess 
the  case  would  be  liaid.  and  the  dioice  diffi- 
cult: for  it  would  neitner  be  honourable  to 
destro7  7our  oountzymen,  nor  Just  to  betra7 
those  who  hsTe  placed  their  oonfidence  in  70U. 
But  what  do  we  deaire  of  tou,  more  than  de- 
irerance  from  our  own  calamities?  A  deliv- 
erance which  will  be  equaU7  8alatar7  to  both 
parties,*  but  most  to  the  honour  of  the  Tols- 
cians,  since  it  will 


empowered  them  to  orant  us  the  greatest 

peace  and  friendship,  while  the7 


themselres  receite  the  same.  If  theae  take 
place,  7on  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  them;  if  the?  do  not,  70U 
tUone  must  expect  to  bear  the  blame  from  Mth 
AZtions.  And  though  the  chance  of  war  is  un- 
ceitain,  7et  it  will  bis  the  certain  erent  of  this, 
that  if  you  conquer,  70U  wiU  be  a  destroying 
demon  to  7our  countf7;  if  70U  are  beaten,  it 
will  be  clear  that,  b7  indulging  7our  resent- 
ment, 70Q  hare  plunged  your  fnends  and  ben- 
efactors in  the  greateat  of  misfortunes." 

Coriolanos  lutoned  to  hia  mother  while  she 
went  on  with  her  speechj  without  saying  the 
■east  word  to  her;  and  Volumnia,  aeeing  him 
stand  a  long  time  muto  after  she  had  left 
making,  proceeded  again  in  this  manner: 
*^Why  are  yon  silent,  my  son?  Is  it  an  honour 
to  yield  erery  thing  to  anger  and  resentment, 
and  would  it  be  a  £agrace  to  yield  to  your  mo- 
ther in  ao  important  a  petition?  Or  does  it  be- 
come a  great  man  to  remember  the  injuries 
done  him,  and  would  it  not  equally  become  a 
great  and  good  man,  with  the  highest  regard 
and  rerorence,  to  keep  in  mind  the  benefits 
he  has  roceired  from  his  parenU?  Surely  you, 
of  all  men,  should  take  care  to  be  grateful, 
who  have  suffered  so  extremely  by  ingratitude. 
And  yet,  though  you  have  already  severely 
punished  your  country,  you  have  not  made 
your  mother  the  least  retum  for  her  kindness. 
The  most  sacred  ties  both  of  nature  and  reli- 
gion, without  an7  other  constraint,  require  that 
70U  should  indulge  me  in  this  just  and  reason- 
able wtnuest;  but  if  words  cannot  prevail,  this 
onl7  resource  is  left."  When  she  had  said  this, 
she  threw  herself  at  his  fUet,  together  with  his 
wife  and  children;  upon  which  Coriolanus 
OTing  out,  ^O  mother!  what  is  it  70U  have 
mM^  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  ten- 
4erl7  pressing  her  hand,  continued,  ^HTou  have 
gunea  a  viotor7  fortunate  for  7our  country, 

•  She  begged  a  trace  for  a  year,  that  In  that  time 
mnsnret  might  be  taken  fi>r  aettling  a  eolid  and  lastiDg 
pence. 


hot  ndnona  to  me.*  I  go^  vanqoishod  hf  yen 
akme.''  Tlien,  after  a  abort  conference  with 
hia  mother  and  wife  in  private,  he  aent  thea 
back  to  Rome,  agreeably  to  their  desirs. 
Next  morning  Iw  drew  oflT  the  Tolsciaas,  whs 
had  not  all  me  same  sentiments  of  what  had 
passed.  Some  blamed  him;  othera,  whose  io- 
clinationa  were  for  peace,  found  no  fault; 
others  again,  though  they  dialiked  what  was 
done,  did  not  look  upon  Coriolanus  as  a  bad 
man,  but  thought  he  was  excusable  in  yielding 
to  such  powenul  solicitations.  However,  none 
presumed  to  contradict  his  orders,  thoush  th^ 
followed  him  rather  out  of  veneration  for  hu 
virtue,  than  regard  to  his  authority. 

The  aense  of  the  dreadful  and  dangeroui 
circumsUnces  which  the  Roman  people  had 
been  in,  by  reason  of  thn  war«  never  appeared 
so  strong  as  when  they  were  delivered  from  it. 
For  no  sooner  did  they  perceive  from  the  walls, 
that  the  Volacians  were  drawinff  off,  than  all 
the  templea  were  opened  and  filled  with  per- 
sons crowned  with  garlands,  and  offering  sa* 
orifice,  as  for  some  great  victory.  But  in 
nothing  was  the  public  joy  more  evident  than 
in  the  affectionate  regard  and  honour  which 
both  the  senate  and  people  paid  the  women, 
whom  diey  both  considered  and  declared  the 
means  of  their  preservation.  Nevertheleis, 
when  the  senate  decreedf  that  whatever  they 
thought  would  contribute  most  to  their  glory 
and  satisfaction,  the  consuls  should  take  care 
to  see  it  done,  tnev  only  desired  that  a  templs 
might  be  built  to  tne  Fortunk  of  womkh,  tiis 
expense  of  which  they  offered  to  defray  them- 
selves, requiring  the  commonwealth  to  be  at 
no  other  charge  than  that  of  sacrificea,  and 
such  a  solemn  aervice  as  was  suitable  to  the 
majesty  of  the  gods.  The  senate,  though  they 
commended  their  generosity,  ordered  the  tem- 
ple and  shrine  to  be  erected  at  the  public 
charge ;!  but  the  women  contributed  their 
money  notwithstanding,  and  with  it  provided 
another  image  of  the  goddess,  which  the  Ro- 
mans report,  when  it  was  set  up  in  the  temple, 
to  have  uttered  theae  worda,  O  women!  most 

ACCEPTABLE  TO  THE  GODS  IS  THIS  TOITR  PIOUS 

Girr. 

They  fabulously  report  that  this  voice  was 
repeated  twice,  thus  offering  to  our  faith  things 
that  appear  impossible.  Indeed,  we  will  not 
deny  that  imagea  may  have  sweated,  may  have 
been  covered  with  tears,  and  emitted  drops  like 
blood.  For  wood  and  stone  often  contract  a 
Bcurf  and  mouldineaa,  that  produce  moisture; 
and  they  not  only  exhibit  many  different  co- 
lours themselves,  but  receive  variety  of  tine- 
turea  from  the  ambient  air:  at  the  aame  time 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Deity  may  not  make 
use  of  these  signs  to  announce  thinga  to  come. 
It  is  also  very  possible  that  a  sound  like  that  of 
a  aigh  or  a  groan  may  proceed  from  a  statn^ 
by  the  rupture  orvioloit  aeparation  of  some  01 


^i; 


*  He  well  Ibrciaw,  that  the  VolidaBS  woidd  wfw 
^ire  him  the  fiiToar  he  did  their  eneniee. 

,  II  WW  decreed  that  ba  eBcomliim  of  thoee  natnoM 
ihoold  be  engraTea  on  a  pablie  monuacnt. 

t  It  wu  erected  m  the  Latin  wmy,  aboat  four  sulas 
from  Rome,  on  the  place  where  Vetorishnd  orirccas 
the  obttiDary  of  her  ton.  Valeria,  who  had  piuyuwd 
•0  tnccestlhl  a  deputation,  waa  the  first  pricetcmof  thji 
temple,  which  was  much  fi«<iiicntcd  oy  the  ] 
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IHe  utenor  paiti:  but  that  an  uliailate  voice 
and  eipreaaioa  go  clear,  to  full  and  peifoet. 
•hontd  fall  from  a  thing  inanhnate,  ia  out  of  all 
the  bounds  of  potaibility .  For  neither  (he  muI 
of  man,  nor  even  God  hinnelf,  can  utter  rocal 
■oonda,  and  pronounce  wonla  without  an  orga- 
nized body  and  parts  fitted  for  utterance. 
Wherever,  then,  htstoxy  asserts  such  things, 
and  bears  us  down  with  the  testimony  of  many 
cred'.ble  witnesses,  we  must  conclude  that  some 
impression  not  unlike  that  of  sense,  influenced 
the  imagination,  and  produced  the  belief  of  a 
real  sensation;  as  in  sleep  we  seem  to  hear 
what  we  hear  not,  and  to  see  what  we  do  not 
lee.  Am  for  those  persons,  who  are  possessed 
with  such  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  that  they 
cannot  reject  any  thing  of  this  kind,  they  found  < 
their  faith  on  the  wonderful  and  incomprehen- 
sible power  of  God.  For  there  is  no  manner 
of  resemblance  botween  him  and  a  human 
being,  either  in  his  nature,  his  wisdom,  his 
power,  or  his  operations.  If,  therefore,  he 
performs  something  which  we  cannot  effect, 
and  eiecutes  what  with  us  is  impossible,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  contradictory  to  reason; 
since,  tliough  he  far  excels  us  in  every  thing, 
yet  the  dissimilitude  and  distance  between  him 
tnd  us,  appear  most  of  all  in  the  works  which 
e  hath  wrought  BiU  mueh  knowledge  qf 
^Mfig$  diffine,  as  Hemclitus  afiirms,  escapes  us 
4rough  w€mt  qf  faith. 

When  Coriolanus  returned,  after  this  expe- 
dition, to  Antium,  Tulla8,who  both  hated  and 
feared  him,  resolved  to  assassinate  him  imme- 
diately; being  persuaded,  that  if  he  missed 
this,  he  should  not  have  such  another  opportu- 
nity. First,  therefore,  he  collected  and  pre- 
pared a  number  of  accomplices,  and  then  called 
upon  Coriolanus  to  divest  himself  of  his  autho- 
rity, and  give  air  account  of  his  conduct  to  the 
Volscians.  Dreading  the  consequence  of  being 
reduced  to  a  private  station,  while  Tullus,  who 
had  so  great  an  interest  with  his  countrymen, 
was  in  power,  he  made  answer,  that  if  the 
Volscians  required  it,  be  would  give  up  his 
commission,  and  not  otherwise,  since  he  had 
Uken  it  at  their  common  request;  but  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  an  account  of  hhi  behaviour 
even  then,  if  the  citizens  of  Antium  would 
have  it  so.  Hereupon,  they  met  in  AiU  assem- 
bly, tod  some  of  the  orators  who  were  pre- 
pared for  it,  endeavoured  to  examrate  the 
populace  against  him.  But  when  Coriolanus 
stood  up,  the  violence  of  the  tumult  abated, 
and  hehtid  liberty  to  speak;  the  best  part  of 
the  people  of  Antium,  and  those  that  were  most 
inclined  to  peace,  appearing  ready  to  hear  him 
with  candour,  and  to  pass  sentence  with  equity. 
TuUtts  was  then  afVaid  that  he  would  make  but 
too  good  a  defence:  for  he  was  an  eloquent 
man,  and  the  former  advantages  which  he  had 
procured  the  nation,  outweighed  his  present 
offence.  Nay,  the  very  impeachment  was  a 
dear  proof  of  the  gitttBMi  of  the  beneftti  he 


had  conferred  upon  them  For  they  wouJo 
never  have  thought  themselves  injured  in  not 
conquering  Rome,  if  they  had  not  been  near 
taking  it  through  his  means.  The  conspirators, 
therefore,  judged  it  prudent  not  to  wait  any 
lonffer,  or  to  try  the  multitude;  and  t3w  baldeel 
of  their  faction,  crying  out  that  a  traitor  ongkt 
not  to  be  heard,  or  sufferft  by  the  Volscians 
to  act  the  tyrant,  and  refbse  to  ky  down  hie 
authority,  rushed  upon  him  in  a  body,  and* 
killed  him  on  the  spot;  not  one  that  was  pre- 
sent lifting  a  hand  to  defend  him.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  this  was  not  done  with  the  general 
approbation;  for  they  assembled  from  several 
cities,  to  give  his  body  an  honourable  burial,*! 
Muid  adorned  his  monument  with  arms  and 
spoils,  as  became  a  distinguished  warrior  and 
general. 

When  the  Romans  were  informed  of  his 
death,  they  shewed  no  sign  either  of  favour  or 
resentment.  Only  they  permitted  the  women, 
at  their  request,  to  go  into  mourning  for  ten 
months,  as  they  used  to  do  for  a  father,  a  son, 
or  a  brother;  this  beinff  the  longest  term  for 
mourning  allowed  by  Numa  Fompilius,  as  we 
have  mentioned  in  his  Life. 

The  Volscian  affairs  soon  wanted  the  abilities 
of  Marcius.  For,  first  of  all,  in  a  dispute  which 
thev  had  with  the  JEqui,  their  friends  and  allies, 
which  of  the  two  nations  should  give  a  general 
to  their  armies,  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and 
a  number  vrere  killeid  and  wounded;  and  after- 
wards coming  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans, 
in  which  they  were  defbated,  and  Tullus, 
together  with  the  flower  of  their  ermy,  slain, 
they  were  forced  to  accept  of  very  diigrace- 
ful  conditions  of  peace,  by  which  they  were 
reduced  to  the  obedience  of^Rome,  and  obliged 
to  accept  of  such  terms  as  the  conquerors 
would  ailow  them. 

•  Dionyiiiii  of  HsUsaraswat  layi,  they  stnicd  bisi 
to  death. 

f  They  dreoed  him  in  his  geocrslH  robes,  and  laid 
his  corpae  on  a  BSgnifleent  bier,  whidt  was  carried  by 
nieh  yonnr  ofHeert  a*  were  aoet  dli tioguiahed  for 
their  martial  exploit!.  Belbre  him  were  bone  the 
•poib  he  had  taken  from  the  caemv,  the  crowns  he  had 
gained*  and  plans  of  the  cities  he  nad  taken.  In  this 
order  nis  body  was  laid  on  the  pile,  while  several  rit- 
tims  were  slain  In  honour  to  his  memory.  When  the 
pile  was  consumed,  they  gathered  up  his  ashes,  which 
they  interred  on  the  spot,  and  erected  a  magnificent 
monument  there.  Coriolanus  was  slain  in  the  seccnd 
year  of  the  seventy-third  Olympiad,  in  the  two  hun 
dred  and  sixty-sixth  year  of  Rome,  and  eight  yean 
after  his  first  campaign.  According  to  this  account, 
he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  x  but  Livy  mfonu  us. 
from  Fabios,  a  very  ancient  author,  that  he  liTed  till 
he  was  very  ddt  and  that  hi  the  declbe  of  lift  he  was 
wont  to  say,  that  <^A  state  of  exile  was  always  uncom- 
forteble,  but  more  so  to  an  old  man  than  to  another.'* 
We  cannotihowerer,  think  that  Coriolanus  grew  oM 
among  the  volscians.  Had  he  done  so,  his  conuMk 
would  have  preserved  them  from  ruin ;  and,  alter 
Tullus  was  slain,  he  would  bare  restored  their  afikirs, 
and  have  got  them  admitted  to  the  rjghU  and  privi- 
leges of  Boama  citiieas,  m  the  same  awBasr  as  Ihs 
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ALCIBL4DES  AND  CORIOLANUS  COMPARED. 


Hatino  now  given  a  detail  of  all  the  actions 
of  theae  two  great  ften,  that  we  thought  worthy 
to  be  known  and  remembered,  we  may  per^ 
eeiie  at  one  glance  that  as  to  their  military  ex- 
pkuts  the  balance  it  nearly  even.  For  both 
save  extraordinary  proofs  of  courage  as  sol- 
oiers,  and  of  prudence  and  capacity  as  com- 
manders-iu'Chief :  though,  perhaps,  some  may 
think  Alcibiades  the  more  complete  general, 
on  account  of  his  many  successml  expeditions 
at  sea  as  well  as  land.  But  this  is  common  to, 
both,  that  when  they  had  the  command,  and 
fought  m  person,  the  afiairs  of  their  country 
iafdhbly  prospered,  and  as  infallibly  declined 
when  they  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

As  to  their  behaviour  in  point  of  government, 
if  the  licentiousness  of  Alcibiades,  and  his 
compliances  with  the  humour  of  the  populace, 
were  abhorred  by  the  wise  and  sober  part  of 
the  Athenians;  the  proud  and  forbidding  man- 
ner of  Coriolanus,  and  his  excessive  attachment 
to  the  patricians,  were  equally  detested  by  the 
Roman  people.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  nei- 
ther of  them  is  to  be  commended}  though  he 
that  avails  himself  of  popular  arts,  and  shews 
too  much  indulgence,  is  less  blameaUe  than 
he,  who,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  obsequi- 
ousness, treats  the  people  with  severity.  It  is, 
indeed  a  disgrace  to  attain  to  power  by  flatter- 
ing them;  but  on  the  other  hand,  to  pursue  it 
bv  acts  of  insolence  and  oppression,  is  not  only 
shameful,  but  unjust. 

Tliat  Coriolanus  had  an  openness  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  is  a  point  beyond  dispute, 
whilst  Alcibiades  was  crafty  and  dark  in  the 
proceedings  of  his  administration.  The  latter 
nas  been  most  blamed  for  the  trick  which  he 
put  upon  the  Lacediemonian  ambassadors,  as 
Thucydides  tells  us,  and  by  which  he  renewed 
the  war.  Yet  this  stroke  of  policy,  though  it 
plunged  Athens  again  in  war,  rendered  the 
alliance  with  the  Mantineans  and  Argivesy 
which  was  brought  about  by  Alcibiades,  much 
stronger  and  more  respectable.  But  was  not 
Coriolanus  chaiveable  with  a  falaitv  too,  when, 
as  Dionysius  informs  us,  he  stirred  up  the  Ro- 
mans against  the  Volscians,  by  loading  the 
latter  with  an  infamous  calumny,  when  they 
went  to  see  the  public  games?  The  cause, 
too,  makes  this  action  the  more  criminal:  for 
it  was  not  by  ambition  or  a  rival  spirit  in  poli- 
tics that  he  was  influenced,  as  Alcibiades  was; 
but  he  did  it  to  gratify  his  anger,  a  passion 
toMcA,  as  Dion  sa^s,  is  ever  ungrat^fid  to  its 
votaries.  By  this  means  he  disturbed  all 
Italy,  and  in  his  quarrel  with  his  country,  de- 
stroyed many  cities  which  had  never  done  him 
any  injury.  Alcibiades,  indeed  was  the  author 
of  many  evils  to  the  Athenians,  but  was  easily 
reconciled  to  them,  when  he  found  that  they 
repented.  Nay,  when  he  was  driven  a  second 
time  into  exile,  he  could  not  bear  with  patience 
the  blunders  committed  by  the  new  generals,  nor 
see  with  indifierence  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed:  but  observed  the  .same  conduct 
which  Aristidee  is  so  highly  extolled  for  with 


respect  to  Themistocles.  He  went  in  person 
to  those  generals,  who,  be  knew,  were  not  his 
friends,  and  shewed  them  what  stqw  it  was 
proper  for  them  to  take.  Whereas  Coriolanus 
directed  his  revenge  asainst  the  whole  common- 
wealth, though  ho  had  not  been  injured  by  the 
whole,  but  the  best  and  most  respectable  part 
both  suffered  and  sympathized  with  him.  And 
afUrwards,  when  the  Romans  endeavoured  to 
make  satisfaction  for  that  single  grievanoe  by 
many  embassies  and  much  submission,  he  was 
not  in  the  least  pacified  or  won;  but  shewed 
himself  determined  to  prosecute  a  cruel  war, 
not  in  order  to  procure  nis  return  to  his  native 
country,  but  to  conquer  and  to  ruin  it.  It  may^ 
indeed,  be  granted,  that  there  was  this  difiei^ 
ence  in  the  cas<^:  Alcibiades  returned  to  the 
Athenians,  when  the  Spartans,  who  both  feared 
and  hated  him,  intended  to  dispatch  him  pri- 
vately. But  it  was  not  so  honourable  in  Cori 
olanus  to  desert  the  Volscians.  who  had  treat 
ed  him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  appointed 
him  general  with  full  authority,  and  reposed 
in  him  the  highest  confidence:  very  different  ii 
this  respect  uom  Alcibiades,  who  was  abused 
to  their  own  purposes,  rather  than  employe^ 
and  trusted  by  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  who 
afler  having  been  tossed  about  in  their  city  ai4 
their  camp,  was  at  last  obliged  to  put  himself 
in  the  hands  of  Tissaphemes.  But,  perhaps 
he  made  his  court  to  the  Persian**  in  order  to 
prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  his  country,  to  which 
tie  was  desirous  to  return. 

History  informs  us,  that  Alcibiades  often  took 
bribes,  which  he  lavished  again  with  equal 
discredit  upon  his  vicious  pleasures;  while 
Coriolanus  refused  to  receive  even  what  the 
generals  he  served  under  would  have  given 
him  with  honour.  Hence  the  behaviour  of  the 
latter  was  the  mora  detested  by  the  people  in 
the  disputes  about  debts;  since  it  was  not  with 
a  view  to  advantage,  but  out  of  contempt  and 
by  way  of  insult,  as  they  thought,  that  he  bore 
BO  hani  upon  them.  ' 

Antipater,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  death  of  Aristotle  the  phtlosophr' 
tells  us,  '^  That  great  man,  besides  his  other 
extraordinary  talents,  had  the  art  of  insinuat- 
ing himself  into  the  affections  of  those  he  con- 
versed with."  For  want  of  this  talent,  the 
great  actions  and  virtues  of  Coriolanns  were 
odious  even  to  those  who  received  the  benefit 
of  them,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  could  not 
endure  that  austerity,  toMeft,  as  Plato  says,  is 
the  companion  <if  solitude.  But  as  Alcibiades, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  how  to  treat  those  with 
whom  he  conversed  with  an  engaging  civility, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  glory  of  his  exploite 
flourished  in  the  favour  and  honourable  regaid 

*  For  he  prerented  Tiaiaphemet  from  saautiDg  fhr 
Spartans  with  all  his  forces.  Thos  he  served  the  Athr- 
nians  and  the  Persians  at  the  same  time.  For  it  w«k 
undoubtedly  the  interest  of  the  Persians  to  preeerrr 
the  two  leading  powers  of  Greece  in  a  eoaoitioa  to 
annoy  each  other :  and,  in  the  mean  tioM,  to  reap  the 
adTanlafe  themselves. 
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if  minkind,  rince  hit  rerj  faulti  had  •ome- 
limes  their  grace  and  elegance.  Hence  it  waa, 
that  tkoiMpi  fait  conduct  was  oflen  ▼erv  pre- 
judicia.  to  Athens,  ^et  he  was  frequently  ap- 
pointed 8ommandei>in-chiet*}  while  Goriolanus, 
after  many  great  ai^eTements,  with  the  best 
pretensions,  sued  for  the  consulship,  and  lost 
it.  The  former  deserved  to  be  hated  by  his 
countrymen,  and  was  not;  the  latter  was  not  be- 
loved, though  at  the  same  time  he  was  admired. 
We  should,  moreover,  consider,  that  Co- 
rlQlanus  performed  no  considerable  services, 
while  he  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country, 
though  for  the  enemy  against  his  country  he 
did;  but  that  Alcibiades,  both  as  a  soldier 
and  general,  did  great  things  for  the  Athenians. 
When  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  Alcibiades 
was  superior  to  all  the  attempts  of  his  enemies, 
though  their  calumnies  prevailed  against  him 
in  his  absence;  whereas  CorioUnus  was  con- 
demned by  the  Romans,  though  present  to  de- 
fend himself;  and  at  length,  killed  by  the 
Volscians,  against  all  rights,  indeed,  whether 
human  or  di vme :  nevertheless,  he  afforded  them 
a  colour  for  what  they  did,  by  granting  that 
peace  to  the  entreaties  of  the  women,  which 
oe  had  refused  to  the  application  of  the  am- 
bassadors; by  that  means  leaving  the  enmity 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  grounds  of 
the  war  entire,  and  losing  a  vexy  favourable  op- 
portunity for  the  Volscians.  For  surely  he 
would  not  have  drawn  off  the  forces,  without 
the  consent  of  those  that  committed  them  to 
his  conduct,  if  he  had  sufficiently  regarded  his 
duty  to  them. 

But  if,  v/ithout  considering  the  Volscians  in 
the  leas^  he  consulted  his  resentment  only  in 
stirring  up  the  war,  and  put  a  period  to  it 
again  when  that  was  satisfied,  he  should  not 
have  spared  his  country  on  his  mother's  ac- 
counts but  have  spared  her  with  it;  for  both 
his  mother  and  wife  made  a  port  of  his  native 
dty  which  he  was  besieging.  But  inhumanly 
to  reject  the  application  and  entreaties  of  the 
ambassadors,  and  the  petition  of  the  priests, 
and  then  to  consent  to  a  retreat  in  favour  of 
his  mother,  was  not  doing  honour  to  his  mo- 
ther, but  bringing  disgrace  upon  his  country; 
since,  as  if  it  was  not  worthy  to  be  saved  for 
its  own  sake,  it  appeared  to  be  saved  only  in 


oompaasioii  to  a  ^loman  For  the  favMir  wia 
invidiooa,  and  so  far  from  being  engaging,  that) 
in  fact,  it  savoured  of  cruelty,  and  consequentiy 
was  unacceptable  to  both  parties.  He  re* 
tired  without  being  won  bf  the  supplications  of 
those  he  was  at  war  with,  and  without  consent'' 
of  thoee  for  whom  he  undertook  it.  T^  cause 
of  all  which  was,  the  austerity  of  his  manners, 
his  arrogance  and  inflexibility  of  mind,  thingi 
hateful  enough  to  the  people  at  aU  times;  but 
when  united  with  ambition,  savage  and  intol' 
erable.  Persons  of  his  temper,  as  if  they  had 
no  need  of  honours,  neglect  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  multitude,  and  yet  are  ezcee- 
sively  chagrined  when  those  are  denied  them. 
It  is  true,  neither  Metellus,  nor  Aristides,  nor 
Epaminondas,  were  pliant  to  the  peopM  hu- 
mour, or  could  submit  to  flatter  them ;  but  then 
they  bad  a  thorough  contempt  of  every  thing 
that  the  people  could  either  give  or  take  away; 
an^  when  they  were  banished,  or  on  any  other 
occasion,  miscarried  in  the  suffrages,  or  were 
condemned  in  laige  fines,  they  nourished  no 
anger  against  their  ungrateful  countrymen,  but 
were  satisfied  with  their  repentance,  and  re- 
conciled to  them  at  their  request.  And,  surely, 
he  who  is  sparing  in  his  assiduities  to  the  peo- 
ple, can  but  with  an  ill  grace  think  of  reveng- 
ing any  slight  he  may  suffer:  for  extreme  re- 
sentment, in  case  of  disappointfnent  in  a  pur- 
suit of  honour,  must  be  the  effect  of  an  extreme 
desire  of  it. 

Alcibiades,  for  his  part,  readily  acknow 
ledged,  that  he  was  charmed  with  honoun, 
and  that  he  was  very  uneaay  at  being  neglected; 
and  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  recommend 
himself  to  those  he  had  to  do  with,  by  every 
engaging  art.  But  the  pride  of  Goriolanus 
would  not  permit  him  to  make  his  court  to 
those  who  were  capable  of  conferring  honours 
upon  him;  and  at  the  same  time  his  ambition 
filled  him  with  regret  and  indignation  when  they 
passed  him  by.  This,  then,  is  the  blameable 
part  of  his  character;  all  the  rest  is  great  and 
glorious.  In  point  of  temperance  and  disre- 
gard of  riches,  he  is  fit  to  be  compared  with 
the  most  illustrious  examples  of  integrity  in 
Greece,  and  not  with  Alcibiades,  who,  in  this 
respect,  was  the  most  profligate  of  men,  and 
baci  the  least  regard  for  decency  and  honour 
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The  afiairs  of  the  Syracusans,  before  Timoleon 
was  sent  into  Sicily,  were  in  this  posture:  Dion, 
having  driven  out  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  was 
soon  assassinated:  those  that  with  him  had 
been  the  means  of  delivering  Svracuse,  were 
divided  among  themselves ;  and  the  city,  which 
only  changed  one  tyrant  for  another,  was  op- 
pressed with  so  many  miseries,  that  it  was 
almost  desolate.*  As  for  the  rest  of  Sicily,  the 

*  Upon  "Dknh  death,  hit  mnrderer  GsDippas  tmrp- 
•4  th«  lapKns  power;  but  after  ten  months  be  inui 
inna  oat,  and  claitt  with  the  nme  dagger  which  he 
■ad  planted  in  the  breait  of  his  friend.  Hipparinus, 
Ce  brother  of  Diooyiiiu,  arriving  with  a  numerous 
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wars  had  made  part  of  it  quite  a  desert,  ana 
most  of  the  towns  that  remained  were  held  by 
a  confused  mixture  of  barbarians  and  soldiers, 
who,  having  no  regular  pay,  were  ready  for 
every  change  of  government. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  Dionyrina,  in 
the  tenth  year  after  his  expulsion,  having  got 

fleet,  possessed  himself  of  the  city  of  Syracuaa,  aatf 
held  it  for  the  space  of  two  yeara.^   Byraeuse  and  t" 


was  then  ^ovet^or  of  Syracuse,  reinstated  hJrossIf  in 
his  dominions. 
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together  a  body  of  foraignen,  droYO  out  Ny- 
tmoMf  then  maeter  of  Syracuse,  restored  hu  own 
afiaira,  and  re-eotablithed  himaelf  in  his  domin- 
ions. Thus  he  who  had  been  unaccountably 
stripped  by  a  small  body  of  men  of  the  i^reatest 
power  that  any  tyrant  ever  possessed,  still  more 
onaccountably.  of  a  beggarly  fogitive,  became 
the  master  of  those  who  had  expelled  him.  All, 
therefore,  who  remained  in  Syracuse,  became 
slaves  to  a  tyrant,  who,  at  the  best,  was  of  an 
ungentle  nature,  and  at  that  time  exasperated  by 
his  misfortunes  to  a  degree  of  savage  ferocity. 
But  the  best  and  most  considerable  of  the  citi- 
sena  having  retired  to  Icetcs,  prince  of  the  Le- 
ontines,  put  themselves  under  his  protection, 
and  chose  him  for  their  general.  Isot  that  he 
was  better  than  the  most  avowed  tyrants}  but 
tfaey  had  no  other  resource:  and  they  were 
willing  to  repose  some  confidence  in  him,  as 
being  of  a  Syracusan  family,  and  having  an  ar- 
my able  to  encounter  that  of  Dionysius. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  app<^r- 
big  before  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet,  and  being 
Kkely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  island,  the  Sicilians,  struck  with 
terror,  determined  to  send  an  embassv  into 
Greece,  to  beg  assistance  of  the  Corinthians; 
■ot  only  on  account  of  their  kindred  to  that 
people,*  and  the  many  services  they  had  re- 
ceived from  them  on  former  occasions,  but  be- 
cause they  knew  that  Corinth  was  always  a 
Mtroncss  of  liberty  and  an  enemy  to  tyrants, 
ind  that  she  had  engaged  in  many  considerable 
wan,  not  from  a  motive  of  ambition  or  ava- 
rice, but  to  maintain  the  iVeodom  and  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Hereupon  Icetes,  whose 
mtcntion  in  accepting  the  command  was  not 
10  much  to  deliver  Syracuse  from  its  tyrants, 
IS  to  set  up  himself  there  in  the  some  capacity, 
treated  privately  with  the  Carthaginians,  while 
in  public  he  commended  the  design  of  the  Sy- 
racusans,  and  despatched  ambassadora  along 
with  thcira  into  Peloponnesus.  Not  that  ho 
was  desirous  of  succoura  from  thence,  but  he 
hoped  that  if  the  Corinthians,  on  account  of 
the  troubles  of  Greece  and  their  engagements 
at  home,  should,  as  it  was  likely  enough,  de- 
cline sending  any,  ho  might  the  more  easily 
incline  the  balance  to  the  side  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  then  make  use  of  their  alliance 
and  their  forces,  either  against  the  Syracusans 
or  their  present  tyrant  That  such  were  his 
views,  a  little  time  discovered. 

When  the  ambassadora  arrived,  and  their 
business  was  known,  the  Corinthians,  always 
accustomed  to  give  particular  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  the  colonics,  and  especially  those 
of  Syracuse,  since  by  good  fortune  they  had 
nothing  to  molest  them  in  their  own  country, 
readily  passed  a  vote  that  the  succoura  should 
be  granted.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered, 
was,  who  should  be  general;  when  the  magis- 
trates put  in  nomination  such  as  hod  endeavour- 
ad  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  state;  but 
one  of  the  plebeians  stood  up  and  proposed  Ti- 

*  The  Syracunns  were  a  colony  from  Corinth,  fouud- 
•d  by  Arehiu  the  Corinthian,  In  the  second  year  of  the 
4leT«nth  Oi}Tnpiad,  seven  hundred  and  (liirty-three 
ycart  Hfere  the  Christian  wra.  Sicily  had  been 
l^antcd  with  Phoenicians  and  other  barbarous  people. 
■•  the  Grecians  called  tlicin,  aborc  three  hundred 
fcan  before. 


moleon,  the  sob  of  Timodcmua,  niw  as  yei 
had  no  share  in  the  business  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  was  so  far  from  hoping  or  wishing 
for  such  an  appointment,  that  it  seemed  some 
^od  inspired  him  with  the  thought:  with  such 
indulgence  did  fortune  immediately  promote  his 
election,  and  so  much  did  her  favour  ailerwardt 
signalize  his  actions,  and  odd  lustre  to  his  valour. 

His  parentage  was  noble  on  both  sides;  for 
both  his  fhther  Timodemus,  and  his  mother 
Dnmariste,  were  of  the  best  families  in  Co* 
rinth.  His  love  of  his  country  was  remark- 
able, and  so  was  the  mildness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, savinff  that  he  bore  an  extreme  hatred  to 
tyrants  and  wicked  men.  His  natural  abilities 
lor  war  were  so  happily  tempered,  that  as  an 
extraordinary  prudence  was  seen  in  the  enter- 
prizes  of  his  younger  yean,  so  an  undaunted 
courage  distinguished  his  declining  age.  He 
had  an  elder  brother,  named  Timophanes,  who 
resembled  him  in  nothing;  being  rash  and  in- 
discreet of  himself,  and  utterly  corrupted  be- 
sides, by  the  passion  for  sovereignty,  infused 
into  him  by  some  of  his  profligate  acquaintance, 
and  certain  foreign  soldicra  whom  he  had 
always  about  him.  He  appeared  to  be  impe^ 
uous  in  war,  and  to  court  danger,  which  gave 
his  countrymen  such  an  opinion  of  his  courage 
and  activity,  that  they  frequently  entrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  the  army.  And  in  these 
mattera  Timolcon  much  assisted  him,  by  en- 
tirely concealing,  or  at  least  extenuating  liis 
faults,  and  magnilying  the  good  qualities  which 
nature  had  given  him. 

In  the  battle  between  the  Corinthians  and  the 
troops  of  Argos  and  Clcone,  Timolcon  hap- 
pened to  serve  among  the  infantry,  when  Timo- 
phanes, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
was  brought  into  extreme  danger;  for  his  horso 
being  Wounded,  threw  him  amidst  the  enemy 
Hereupon,  part  of  his  companions  were  fright- 
ened, and  presently  dispcracd;  and  the  few 
that  remained,  having  to  fight  with  numbers, 
with  difficulty  stood  their  ground.  Timolcon, 
seeing  his  brother  in  these  circumstances,  rai 
to  his  assistance,  and  covered  him  as  he  lay 
with  his  shield;  and  ailcr  having  received 
abundance  of  darts,  and  many  strokes  of  the 
sword  upon  his  body  and  his  armour,  by  great 
efforts  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  saved  him. 

Some  time  afler  this,  Uie  Corinthians,  ap> 
prehcnsive  that  their  city  might  be  surpriseo 
through  some  treachery  of  their  allies,  as  il 
had  been  before,  resolved  to  keep  on  foot  four 
hundred  mercenaries,  gave  the  command  of 
them  to  Timophanes.  But  he,  having  no  re< 
gard  to  justice  or  honour,  soon  entered  into 
measures  to  subject  the  city  to  nimself,  and 
having  put  to  death  a  number  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  without  form  of'tna\,  declared 
himself  absolute  prince  of  it.  Timoleon, 
greatly  concerned  at  this,  and  accounting  thfe 
treacherous  proceedings  of  his  brother  his  own 
misfortune,  went  to  expostulate  with  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  pereuade  him  to  renounce 
this  madness  and  unfortunate  ambition,  and  to 
bethink  himself  how  to  make  his  fellow- 
citizens  some  amends  for  the  crimes  he  had 
committed.  But  as  he  rejected  his  single  ad- 
monition with  disdain,  he  returned  a  few  days 
afler,  taking  with  him  a  kinsman,  named 
JEschylus,  brother  to  the  wife  of  Timophanoii 
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•od  a  certaLa  sooihsajer,  a  fKend  of  his,  whom 
Tbeopompos  calli  Satyrus,  hat  Ephoriu  and 
Timcns  mention  by  the  name  of  Orthagorai. 
These  three,  standing  round  him,  eamesuy  en- 
treated him  yet  to  listen  to  reason  and  change 
his  mind.  Timophanes  at  first  laughed  at 
them,  and  afVerwards  gaye  way  to  a  violent 
passion:  npon  which, Timoleon  stepped  aside, 
and  stood  weeping,  with  his  face  cotered. 
while  the  other  two  drew  their  swords,  and 
despatched  him  in  a  moment.* 

The  matter  being  soon  generally  known,  tho 
orincipal  and  most  valnaUe  )>art  of  the  Corin- 
thians extolled  Timoleon's  detestation  of  wick- 
edness, and  that  gr^tness  of  soul,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  genUeness  of  his  heart  ana 
his  affection  to  his  relations,  led  him  to  prefer 
his  ccnntry  to  his  family,  and  justice  ana  hon- 
our to  interest  and  advantage.  While  his 
brother  fought  valiantly  for  his  country,  he  had 
saved  him;  and  slain  mm,  when  he  had  treach- 
erously enslaved  it.  Those  who  knew  not 
how  to  live  in  a  democracy,  and  had  been 
used  to  make  their  court  to  men  in  power, 
pretended  indeed  to  rejoice  at  the  tyrant's 
death;  but  at  the  same  time  reviling  Timoleon, 
as  guilty  of  a  horrible  and  impious  deed,  they 
created  him  fln[^t  uneasiness.  When  he  neard 
how  heavily  his  mother  bore  it,  and  that  she 
uttered  the  most  dreadful  wishes  and  impreca- 
tions against  him,  he  went  to  excuse  it  and  to 
console  her:  but  she  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  seeing  him,  and  ordered  the  doors 
to  be  shut  against  him.  He  then  became  en- 
tirely a  pre^  to  sorrow,  and  attempted  tc  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  abstaining  from  all  manner 
of  food.  In  these  unhappy  circumstances  his 
friends  did  not  abandon  him.  They  even  add- 
ed force  to  their  entreaties,  till  they  prevailed 
on  him  to  live.  He  determined,  however,  to 
tive  in  soUtnde:  and  accordingly  he  withdrew 
from  all  public  affairs,  and  for  some  years  did 
not  so  much  as  approach  the  city,  but  wander- 
ed about  the  most  gloomy  parts  of  his  grounds, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  melancholy.  Thus  the 
judgment,  if  it  borrows  not  from  reason  and 
philosophy  sufficient  strength  and  st^adincM 
for  action,  is  easily  unsettied  and  depraved  by 
any  casual  commendation  or  dispraise,  and  de- 
parts from  its  own  purposes.  For  an  action 
should  not  only  be  just  and  laudable  in  itself, 
but  the  principle  from  which  it  proceeds  firm 
and  immoveable,  in  order  that  our  conduct 
may  have  the  sanction  of  our  own  approbation. 
Otherwise,  upon  the  completion  of  any  under- 
taking, we  shall,  through  our  own  weakness, 
be  filled  with  sorrow  aud  remorse,  and  the 
splendid  ideas  of  honour  and  virtue,  that  led 
91  to  perform  it,  will  vanish;  just  as  the  glut- 
ton is  soon  cloyed  and  disgusted  with  the  lus- 
doos  viands  which  he  had  devoured  with  too 

*  INodonH,  fa  the  cireninitaiioet  of  thii  fret,  diifen 
from  PlvtsKn.  He  telk  lu,  that  Timoleon  having 
kiOed  hifl  brother  in  the  nmrkei-plsce  with  hii  own 
h^rn^  a  great  tnmolt  aroee  among  the  citizens.  To 
appcne  fhie  tomnlt,  an  aMcmblv  was  convened :  and, 
m'be  height  of  their  debates,  the  Syraeusan  ambaas»- 
ionarrired,  demanding  a  Mneral;  whereapon  they 
■MnuBonslv  acr«ed  to  send  Timoleon ;  but  first  let 
bim  know/that  if  he  discharged  his  dajy  there  weD, 
he  should  be  considered  as  one  who  had  killed  a  tyrant ; 
if  not,  as  the  murderer  of  his  brother.  Di0doT,  SieuL 


keen  an  appetite.  Repentance  tarnishes  the 
best  actions;  whereas  the  purposes  that  are 
grounded  upon  knowledge  and  reason  never 
change,  though  they  may  happen  to  be  diaap* 
pointed  of  success.  Hence  it  was  that  Phocios 
of  Athens,  having  vigorously^  opposed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Leosthenes,*  which,  notwithstand- 
mg,  turned  out  much  more  happily  than  he 
expected;  when  he  saw  the  Athenians  offering 
sacrifice,  and  elated  with  their  victory,  told 
them  he  toas  glad  qf  their  sueeesi,  but  if  it 
wai  to  do  over  again^  he  should  give  the  eame 
eovnseL  Still  stronger  was  the  answer  which 
Aristidcs  the  Locrian,  one  of  Plato's  intimate 
friends,  gave  to  Dionysius  the  elder,  when  he 
demanded  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  1 
had  rather  tee  the  virgin  in  her  gxaveythan 
in  the  pcUctee  qfa  tyrant.  And  when  Diony 
nus  soon  after  put  his  son  to  death,  and  then 
inselenUy  asked  him.  What  he  notp  thought 
at  to  the  dispoeal  qf  his  daughter?— I  am 
sorry,  said  he,  Jhr  tohat  you  have  doTW,  hut 
I  am  not  sorry  Jbr  what  I  have  said.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  a  superior  and  highly  accom- 
plished-virtue that  can  attain  such  heights  as 
these. 

As  for  Timoleon's  extreme  dejection  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  fact,  whether  it  proceeded 
from  regret  of  his  brother's  fate,  or  the  rever- 
ence he  bore  his  mother,  it  so  shattered  and 
impaired  his  spirits,  that  for  almost  twenty 
years  he  was  concerned  in  no  important  or 
public  affair. 

When,  therefore,  he  was  pitched  upon  foi 
general,  and  accepted  as  such  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  people,  Teleclides,  a  man  of  the  greatest 
power  and  reputation  in  Corinth,  exhorted  him 
in  the  execution  of  his  commission:  For,  said 
he,  \fyovr  conduct  he  good,  we  shall  consider 
you  as  the  destroyer  qf  a  tyrant:  if  bad,  as 
the  murderer  cf  your  brother. 

While  Timoleon  was  assemblmg  his  forces, 
and  preparing  to  set  sail,  the  Corinthians  re- 
ceiv«J  letters  from  Icetes,  which  plainly  dis- 
covered his  revolt  and  treachery.  For  his 
ambassadors  were  no  sooner  set  out  for  C(- 
rinth,  than  he  openly  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
and  acted  in  concert  with  them,  in  order  to  ex- 
pel Dionysius  from  Syracuse,  and  usurp  the 
tyranny  himself.  Fearing,  moreover,  lest  he 
should  lose  his  opportunij^,  by  the  speedy  ar- 
rival of  the  army  from  Corinth,  he  wrote  to 
the  Corinthians  to  acquaint  them, "  That  there 
was  no  occasion  for  them  to  put  themselves  to 
trouble  and  expense,  or  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  dangers  of  a  voyage  to  Sicily;  particu- 
larly as  the  Carthaginians  would  oppose  them, 
and  were  watching  for  their  ships  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet;  and  that  indeed,  on  account  of 
the  slowness  of  their  motions,  he  bad  beei 
forced  to  engage  those  very  Carthaginians  tb 
assist  him  sgainst  the  tvrant. 

If  any  of  the  Corintnians  befbre  were  cold 
and  indifferent  as  to  the  expedition,  upon  the 
reading  of  these  letters,  they  were  one  and  all 
so  incensed  asainst  Icetes,  that  they  readily 
supplied  Timoleon  with  whatever  he  wanted, 
ana  united  their  endeavours  to  expedite  hit 
sailing.     When  the  fleet  was  equipped,  and 
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iM  priestesses  of  Proserpine  had  a  dream, 
irhcrein  that  goddess  apd  her  mother  Ceres 
ippeared  to  them  in  a  tra>elling  garb,  and  told 
tnem,  "  That  ther  intended  to  accompany 
rimoleon  into  Sicilj.''  Hereupon  the  Corln- 
diians  equipped  a  second  galley,  which  they 
called  the  gaUey  qf  the  goddttaei.  Timoleon 
himself  went  to  Delphi,  where  he  offered  sacri- 
fice to  Apollo;  and,  upon  his  descending  into 
the  place  where  the  oracles  were  delivered, 
jras  surprised  with  this  wonderful  occurrence: 
A  wreath,  embroidered  with  crowns  and 
images  of  victory,  slipped  down  from  among 
the  offcrmgs  that  were  huna  up  there,  and  fell 
upon  Timoleon's  head,  so  uat  Apollo  seemed 
to  send  him  out  crowned  upon  that  enterprise. 

He  had  seven  ships  of  Corinth,  two  of  Cor- 
cyra,  and  a  tenth  fitted  out  by  the  Leucadians, 
with  which  he  put  to  sea.  It  was  in  the  night 
that  he  set  sail,  and  with  a  prosperous  gale  he 
was  making  his  way.  when  on  a  sudden  the 
heavens  seemed  to  be  rent  asunder,  and  to 
pour  upon  his  ship  a  bright  and  spreading 
flame,  which  soon  formed  itself  into  a  torch, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  sacred  mysteries;  and 
having  conducted  them  through  their  whole 
course,  brought  them  to  that  quarter  of  Italy  for 
which  they  designed  to  steer.  The  soothsayers 
declared  uiat  this  appearance  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  dream  of  the  priestesses,  and  that  by 
this  light  from  heaven,  the  goddesses  shewed 
themselves  interested  in  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition. ParticularW  as  Sicily  was  sacred  to 
Proserpine;  it  being  fabled  that  her  rape  hap- 
pened there,  and  that  the  island  was  browed 
on  her  as  a  nuptial  gill. 

The  fleeU  thus  encouraged  with  tokens  of 
the  divine  favour,  very  soon  crossed  the  sea, 
and  made  the  coast  of  Italy.  But  the  news 
brought  thither  from  Sicily  much  perplexed 
Timoleon,  and  disheartened  his  forces.  For 
Icetes  having  beaten  Dionysius  in  a  set  battle,* 
and  taken  great  part  of  Syracuse,  had  by  a  line 
of  circumvallation,  shut  up  the  tyrant  in  the 
citadel  and  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  called 
the  island^  and  besieged  him  there.  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  Uie  Carthaginians  to  take 
care  that  Timoleon  should  not  land  in  Sicily; 
hoping,  when  the  Corinthians  were  driven  off. 
without  farther  opposition,  to  share  the  island 
with  his  new  allies.  The  Q^rthaginians,  ac- 
cordingly, sent  away  twenty  of  their  galleys  to 
Rhegium,  in  which  were  ambassadors  from 
Icetes  to  Timoleon,  charged  vrith  proposals 
qaite  as  captious  as  his  proceedings  themselves : 
lor  they  were  nothing  but  specious  and  artful 
words,  invented  to  give  a  colour  to  his  treach- 
erous designs.  They  were  to  make  an  offer, 
*^  That  Timoleon  might,  if  he  thouffht  proper, 
^o,  and  assist  Icetes  with  his  counsel,  and  share 
m  his  successes;  but  that  he  must  send  back 
his  ^ips  and  troops  to  Corinth,  since  the  war 
was  sJmost  finished,  and  the  Carthaginians 

*  lestst,  fliiAlik|  hifluelf  in  want  of  proriktonsj  with- 
imw  fivm  ih«  Mcgt  of  Bjncuae  toward*  hu  own 
eooBtry :  whereupon  Dionynut  marched  out  and  at- 
tacked his  rear.  But  Icelet^  facing  about,  defeated 
Mm,  killed  three  thousand  of  his  men,  and  pursuing 
him  into  the  oily,  sot  possession  of  perl  ui  it.  Our 
author  obsenres,  a  little  below^  that  Syracuse,  being 
divided  br  strong  wal's,  wat,a»  it  \rere,  an  assemblage 
ofciticA. 


were  determined  to  prevent  their  passage,  aai 
ready  to  repel  force  with  fori:e. 

The  Corinthians,  then,  as  soon  as  they  arriv- 
ed at  Rhegium,  meeting  with  this  embassy,  and 
seeing  the  Caithaginians  riding  at  anchor  near 
them,  were  vexed  at  the  insult:  a  general  indig- 
nation was  expressed  against  Icetes,  and  fear 
for  the  Sicilians,  whom  they  plainly  saw  lef\  as 
a  prize,  to  reward  Icetes  for  his  treachcrj  and 
the  Carthaginians  for  assisting  in  setting  him  op 
tyrant.  And  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to 
get  the  better,  either  of  the  barbarians,  who 
were  watching  them  with  double  the  number 
of  ships,  or  of  the  forces  of  Icetes,  which  tnej 
had  expected  would  have  joined  them,  and  pot 
themselves  under  their  command. 

Timoleon,  on  this  occasion,  coming  to  an  ia 
tcrview  with  the  ambassadors  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian commander^,  mildlv  said,  '^He  would 
submit  to  tlieir  proposals,''  for  what  could  he 
gain  by  opposing  them?  *<  but  he  was  desirous 
that  they  would  give  them  in  publicly  before 
the  people  of  Rhegium,  ere  he  quitted  that  place, 
since  it  was  a  Grecian  city,  and  common  friend 
to  both  parties.  For  that  this  tended  to  his 
security,  and  they  themselves  would  stand  more 
firmly  to  their  engagements,  if  they  took  that 
people  for  witnesses  to  them." 

This  overture  he  made  only  to  amuse  them, 
intending  all  the  while  to  steal  a  passage,  ana 
the  magistrates  of  Rh^um  entered  heartily 
into  his  scheme:  for  they  wished  to  see  tlie 
affairs  of  Sicily  in  Corinthian  handsy  and 
dreaded  the  neighbourhood  of  the  barbarians. 
They  summoned,  therefore,  an  assembly,  and 
shut  the  gates,  lest  the  citizens  should  go  about 
any  other  business.  Being  convened,  they  made 
long  speeches,  one  of  them  taking  up  the  argu- 
ment where  another  laid  it  down,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  gain  time  for  the  Corinthian  galleys 
to  get  under  sail;  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
easily  detained  in  the  assembly,  as  having  no 
suspicion,  because  Timoleon  was  present,  and 
it  was  expected  every  moment  that  he  would 
stand  up  and  make  his  speech.  But  upon  secret 
notice  that  the  other  gallevs  had  pot  to  sea,*  and 
his  alone  was  Icf\  behind,  by  the  help  of  the 
Rhcgians,  who  pressed  close  to  the  rostntnu 
and  concealed  nim  amongst  them,  be  slipped 
through  the  crowd,  got  down  to  the  shore,  and 
hoisted  sail  with  all  speed. 

He  soon  arrived,  with  all  his  vessels  at  Tau- 
romenium  in  Sicily,  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
vited some  time  before,  and  where  he  was  now 
kindly  received,  by  Andromachus,  lord  of  that 
city.  This  Andromachus  was  father  to  Timsus 
the  historian ;  and  being  much  the  best  of  all  the 
Sicilian  princes  of  his  time,  he  both  governed  his 
own  people  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  principles 
of  justice,  and  had  ever  avowed  his  aversion  and 
enmity  to  tyrants  On  this  account  he  readily 
allowed  Timoleon  to  make  his  city  a  place  of 
arms,  and  persuaded  his  people  to  co-opeiate 
with  the  Corinthians  with  all  their  force,  in  re- 
storing liberty  to  the  whole  island. 

The  Carthaginians  at  Rhegium,  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  seeing  that  Tim^ 
leon  was  gone,  were  vexed  to  find  Uiemselves 

*  The  Carthaginians  believed  that  the  depaHurc  of 
thoia  nine  gaUeys  for  Corinth  had  been  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  officers  of  both  parties,  and  that  the  lentJ^ 
was  left  behind  to  carry  Tuu>leon  to  lecle*. 
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«litwitted;  lad  it  ifforded  no  small  diveiBioh 
to  the  RhegiaaB,  that  Phcpniciuii  sfittUd  eorn- 
pUnn  qfamy  tMng  ejff^cted  by  gtale. 

They  despatched,  howeTer,  ore  ot*  theu* 
galleys  with  an  ambassador  to  Tauomeniiim, 
who  represented  the  affair  ct  laiigo  to  Andro- 
machos,  insisting  with  much  insoleuco  and  bar- 
baric pride,  that  he  should  Immediately  turn 
the  Corinthians  out  of  his  town:  and  at  last 
■hewing  him  his  hand  with  the  palm  upwards, 
and  then  turning  it  down  again,  told  him,  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  that  condition,  the  Car- 
thaginians iBould  overturn  hi»  dJtyjust  as  he 
had  turned  hia  hand.  Andromachus  only 
smiled,  and  without  making  him  any  other 
answer,  stretched  out  his  hand,  first  with  one 
nde  up,  and  then  the  other,  and  bade  him  6e- 
gone  dxrectly,\fht  did  not  choose  to  have  his 
ship  turned  upside  down  in  the  same  manner. 

icetes  hearing  that  Timoleon  had  made  good 
his  passage,  was  much  alarmed,  and  sent  for  a 
great  number  of  the  Carthaginian  galleys.  The 
Syracusans  then  began  to  despair  of  a  deliver- 
ance; for  they  saw  the  Carthaginians  masters 
of  their  habour,*  Icetes  possessed  of  the  city, 
and  the  citadel  in  the  hands  of  Dionysius; 
while  Timoleon  held  only  by  a  small  border  of 
the  skirts  of  Sicily,  the  little  tovm  of  Tauro- 
meninm,  with  a  feeble  hope,  and  an  inconsid- 
erable force,  having  no  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  and  provisions  barely  sufficient  for  them. 
Nor  had  the  Sicilian  states  any  confidence  in 
him,  plunged  as  they  were  in  misfortunes,  and 
exasperated  against  all  that  pretended  to  lead 
armies  to  their  succour,  particular!  v  on  account 
of  the  perfidy  of  Callippus  and  Pharax.  '  The 
one  was  an  Athenian,  and  the  other  a  Lacedas- 
monian,  snd  both  came  with  professions  to  do 
great  things  for  the  liberty  of  Sicily,  and  for 
demolishing  the  tprrants;  yet  the  Sicilians  soon 
found  that  the  reign  of  former  oppressors  was 
comparatively  a  golden  age,  and  reckoned  those 
far  more  happy  who  died  in  servitude  than  such 
as  lived  to  see  so  dismal  a  kind  of  freedom. 
Expecting,  therefore,  that  this  Corinthian  de- 
liverer would  be  no  better  than  those  before 
him,  and  that  the  deceitful  hand  of  art  would 
reach  out  to  them  the  same  bait  of  good  hopes 
and  fair  promises,  to  draw  them  into  subjection 
to  a  new  master,  they  all,  except  the  people 
of  Adranum,  suspected  the  designs  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  declined  their  proposals;  Adra- 
num  was  a  small  city,  consecrated  to  ihe  god 
JldraauSif  ^^  ^"^^  ^^  '^  ^^  veneration 
throughout  all  Sicily.  Its  inhabitants  were  at 
variance  with  each  other;  some  calling  in  Icetes 
and  the  Carthaginians,  and  others  applying  to 
Timoleon.  Both  generals  striving  which  should 
get  there  first,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  ar- 
rived about  the  aame  time.  But  Icetes  had 
five  thousand  men  with  him,  and  Timoleon 
twelve  hundred  at  the  most,  whom  he  drew  out 
of  Tauromenium.  which  was  fortr-two  miles 
and  a  half  frou  Adranum.  The  first  day  he 
made  but  a  short  march,  and  pitched  his  tents 
B  good  time.    The  next  day  he  marched  for- 


*  The  CsrUnfinisas  had  a  hundred  sud  fifty  men 
•f  war,  Uttr  thovMnd  fiwt,  end  three  hnndred  eMrtoK 
f  Tall  mity,  by  his  itmgnia  afierwardf  mentioned, 
to  be  llara^    H\»  temple  was  gu%rded  by 


a  hmndred  dofii 


ward  at  a  great  paco,  though  the  road  was  veiy 
rugged;  and  towards  evening  was  informed  that 
Icetes  had  just  reached  the  town,  and  was  en- 
camping befbre  it.  At  the  same  time  his  offi- 
cers made  the  foremost  division  halt,  to  take 
some  refreshment,  that  they  might  be  the  more 
vigorous  in  the  ensuing  engagement.  This, 
however,  was  against  the  opinion  of  Timoleon, 
who  entreated  them  to  march  forward  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  before 
they  were  put  in  order;  it  being  probable,  now 
they  were  just  come  off  their  march,  that  they 
were  employed  in  pitching  their  tents  and  pre- 
paring their  supper.  He  had  no  sooner  given 
this  order,  than  he  took  his  buckler  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  them,  as  leading  them 
on  to  tmdoubted  victory. 

His  men,  thus  encouraged,  followed  him  very 
cheerfuUy,  being  now  not  quite  thirty  furlongs 
from  Adranum.  As  soon  as  they  came  up,  they 
fell  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  in  great  confu- 
sion, and  ready  to  fly  at  their  first  approach. 
For  this  reason  not  many  more  than  three 
hundred  were  killed,  but  twice  as  many  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  camp  was  taken. 

Upon  this  uie  people  of^  Adranum  opened 
their  gates  to  Timoleon,  and  joined  his  party, 
declaring  with  terror  and  astonishment,  that 
during  the  battle,  the  sacred  doors  of  the  tem- 
ple opened  of  their  own  accord,  the  spear  of 
their  god  was  seen  to  shake  to  the  very  point, 
and  his  face  dropped  with  sweat.  These  things 
did  not  foreshew  that  victory  only,  but  the  fu- 
ture successes  to  which  this  dispute  was  a  for- 
tunate prelude.  For  several  cities,  by  their 
ambassadors,  immediately  joined  in  alliance 
with  Timoleon;  and  Mamercus,  sovereign  of 
Catana,  a  warlike  and  wealthy  prince,  entered 
into  the  confederacy.  But  what  was  still  more 
material,  Diony!iius  himself  having  bid  adieu 
to  hope,  and  unable  to  hold  out  much  longer, 
despising  Icetes,  who  was  so  shamefully  beaten, 
and  admiring  the  braveiy  of  Timoleon,  offered 
to  deliver  up  to  him  and  the  Corinthians  both 
himself  and  the  citadeL 

Timoleon  accepted  of  this  good  fortune,  so 
superior  to  his  hopes,  and  sent  Euclides  and 
Telemachus,  two  Corinthian  officers,  into  the 
citadel,  as  he  did  four  hundred  men  besides, 
not  altogether,  nor  openly,  for  that  was  impos- 
sible, because  the  enemy  were  upon  tneir 
guard,  but  by  stealth,  and  a  few  at  a  time. 
This  corps  then  took  possession  of  the  citadel 
and  the  tyrant's  moveables,  with  all  that  he 
had  provided  for  carrying  on  the  war,  namely, 
a  good  number  of  horses,  all  manner  of  en- 
gines, and  avast  quantity  of  darts.  The^  fourd 
also  arms  for  seventy  thousand  men  which  had 
been  laid  up  of  old,  and  two  thousand  soldiers 
with  Dionysius,  whom  he  delivered  up  with 
the  store  to  Timoleon.  But  the  tyrant  reserved 
his  money  to  himself,  and  having  got  on  board 
a  ship,  he  sailed  with  a  few  of  his  friends, 
without  bemffperceived  by  Icetes,  and  reached 
the  camp  of  Timoleon. 

Then  it  was  that  he  first  appeared  in  the 
humble  figure  of  a  private  man,*  and,  as  sucht 

*  Dionysins  was  born  to  abeolnte  power,  whereei 
most  other  tymnle,  Dionyairs  the  elder,  fiw  faistanee, 
hed  raised  themselres  to  it,  and  sosm  ttom  a  meat 
I  ronditiott. 
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M  wti  lent  wiUi  oneiliipaiid  a  yeiy  modcnte 
ran  of  money,  to  Connth;  he  that  was  born 
in  a  splendid  court,  and  educated  as  heir  to  the 
most  absolute  monarchy  that  eter  existed.  He 
held  it  for  ten  jeanf  and  for  twelve  more, 
from  the  time  that  Dion  took  op  arms  against 
him,  he  was  exercised  continually  in  wars,  and^ 
troubles:  insomuch  that  the  mischiefs  caused 
by  his  tyranny  were  abundantly  recomoensed 
upon  his  own 'head  in  what  he  suffered.  He 
saw  his  sons  die  in  their  youth,  his  daughten 
deflowered,  and  his  sister,  who  was  also  bis 
wife,  exposed  to  the  brutal  lusts  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  then  slaughtered  with  her  children, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  we  have  re- 
lated moreparticularly  in  the  lafe  of  Dion. 

When  Dionysius  arrived  at  Corinth,  there 
was  hardly  a  man  in  Greece  who  was  not  de- 
sirous to  see  him  and  converse  with  him. 
Some  hating  the  man,  and  rejoicing  at  his  mis- 
fortunes, came  for  the  pleasure  of  insulting  him 
in  his  present  distress ;  others,  whose  senti- 
ments, with  respect  to  him,  were  somewhat 
changed,  and  wno  were  touched  with  compas- 
sion for  nis  fate,  plainly  saw  the  influence  of 
an  invisible  and  oivine  power,  displaved  in  the 
tSSuTB  of  feeble  mortals.  For  neither  nature 
nor  art  produced,  in  those  times,  any  thing  so 
remarkable  as  that  work  of  fortune,!  which 
shewed  the  man  who  was  lately  sovereign  of 
Sicily,  now  holding  conversation  in  a  butcher's 
shop  at  Corinth,  or  sitting  whole  days  in  a  per- 
fomer's;  or  drinking  the  diluted  wine  of  tav- 
erns; or  squabbling  in  the  streets  with  lewd 
women]  or  directing  female  musicians  in  their 
singing,  and  disputing  with  them  seriously 
about  the  hannony  of  certain  airs  that  were 
sung  in  the  theatre.^ 

Some  were  of  opinion,  that  he  foil  into  these 
unworthy  amusements,  as  being  naturallv  idle, 
effeminate,  and  dissolute:  but  others  thought 
it  was  a  stroke  of  policy,  and  that  he  rendered 
himself  despicable  to  prevent  his  being  feared 
by  the  Corinthians,  contrary  to  his  nature,  af- 
fecting that  meanness  and  stupidity,  lest  they 
should  imagine  the  change  of  his  circumstances 
sat  heavy  upon  hun,  and  that  he  aitnod  at  es- 
tablishing himself  again. 

Nevertheless,  some  sayings  of  his  are  on  re- 
eord,  by  which  it  should  seem  that  he  did  not 
bear  his  present  misfortunes  in  an  abject  man- 
ner. When  he  arrived  at  Leucas,  which  was  a 
Corinthian  colony  as  well  as  Syracuse,  he 
said,  '<He  found  himself  in  a  situation  like  that 
of  young  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  some 
misdemeanor.  For  as  they  converse  cheer- 
fiilly,  notwithstanding,  with  their  brothers,  but 
are  abashed  at  the  Uiought  of  coming  before 

*  For  he  bcgui  hii  reign  in  the  first  year  of  the  han- 
4red  snd  third  Oljrmpiad,  three  hundred  and  lixty 
yeart  before  the  Christaan  aera.  Dioo  took  arms  aninst 
him  in  the  ibarth  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifUi  Olym- 
piad ;  and  he  dehrered  up  the  dtadel  to  Timoleou, 
•nd  was  sent  to  CortnUi,  in  the  first  year  of  the  hun- 
dred and  ninth. 

fFlutaKhaddsfi^or^  to  give  us  to  understand 
that  the  tragic  poets  had  not  represented  so  signal  a 
salastrophe,  even  in  &ble. 

t  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  the  extreme  porer^  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  obliged  Him  to  open  a  school 
at  Corinth,  where  he  eaercised  that  tyranny  ovar  chll- 
Ivaa  which  he  could  no  longer  practise  over  man. 


thnr  fiuhers,  so  he  was  suhamti  of  gcte  tm 
live  in  the  mother  ci^,  and  could  pass  his  daya 
much  more  to  his  satisfactioii  with  thesn.^ 
Another  time,  when  a  oertaia  stranger  derided 
him,  at  Corinth,  in  a  very  rude  and  soomfol 
manner,  for  having,  in  the  meridian  of  his  pow- 
er, taken  pleasure  in  the  discoune  of  phuoso 
phers,  and  at  last  asked  him,  «What  he  hsd 
got  bv  the  wisdom  of  Plato?"  <<Do  yon  think,* 
said  oe,  ''that  we  have  reaped  no  advantage 
from  Plato,  when  we  bear  in  this  manner  such 
a  change  of  fortune.'"  Aristoxenus  the  musi- 
cian, and  some  others,  having  inquired  ''What 
was  the  ground  of  his  displeasure  against  Pla- 
to.^ He  answered,  "That  absolute  powei 
abounded  with  evils;  but  had  this  great  infe- 
licity above  all  the  rest,  that  among  the  n«n- 
ber  of  those  who  call  themselves  the  friends 
of  an  arbitrary  prince,  there  is  not  one  who 
will  apeak  his  mind  to  him  freelv3  and  that  by 
such  raise  friends  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
friendship  of  Plato." 

Some  one  who  had  a  mind  to  be  arch,  and 
to  make  merry  with  Dionysius,  shook  his  robe 
when  he  entered  his  apartment,  as  is  usual 
when  persons  approach  a  tyrant:  and  he  re- 
turning the  jest  very  well,  bade  him  "Do  the 
same  when  he  went  out,  that  he  might  not 
carry  off  some  of  the  moveables." 

One  day,  over  their  cups,  Philip  of  Msoedon, 
with  a  kind  of  sneer,  mtroduced  some  dis 
course  about  the  odetl*  and  tragedies  which 
Dionysius  the  elder  left  behind  lum,  and  pre- 
tended to  doubt  how  he  could  find  leisure  fof 
such  works.  Dionysius  answered  smartlv 
enough,  "Thev  were  written  in  the  time  which 
you  and  I,  and  other  happy  fellows,  spend  over 
the  bowl." 

Plato  did  not  see  Dionysius  in  Corinth,  fot 
he  had  now  been  dead  some  time.  But  I)io> 
gones  of  Sinope,  when  he  first  met  him,  address 
ed  him  as  follows:  "How  little  dost  thou 
deserve  to  live!"  Thus  Dionysius  answer^ 
ed,  "It  is  kind  in  you  to  sympathise  with 
me  in  my  misfortunes.  "Dost  thou  tliink, 
then,"  said  Diogenes^  "that  I  have  any  pity 
for  tlice,  and  that  I  am  not  rather  vexed  that 
such  a  slave  as  thou  art,  and  so  fit  to  grow  old 
and  die,  like  thy  father,  on  a  tyrant^  uneasy 
throne,  should,  instead  of  that,  live  with  us 
here  in  mirth  and  pleasure."  So  that  when! 
compare,  with  these  words  of  the  philosopiber, 

*  Dionysius  the  elder  valued  himwif  nwn  his  poetrr, 
but  has  been  censured  as  the  worst  poeCia  the  world. 
Philoxenus,  who  was  himself  an  ezeellcat  poet,  at- 
tempted to  nndeeeiTe  him  in  the  ftvourabic  opinion  he 
had  of  hia  own  abilities,  but  was  keat  to  the  Qvarries 
for  the  liberty  he  took.  Howerer,  the  next  day  he 
was  restored  to  favour,  and  Dionysius  repealed  to  him 
some  verses  he  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  with, 
expecting  his  approbation.  But  the  poet,  instead  of 
giving  it,  looked  round  to  the  guards,  and  said  to  theas. 
very  humorously,  *'  Take  me  back  to  the  Q,uarries.>* 
Notwithstanding  this,  Dionysius  disputed  the  prist  ol 
poetry  at  tlie  Olympic  games ;  but  there  he  was  hissed, 
and  tne  rich  pavilion  he  had  seat  torn  in  pieces.  He 
had  better  success,  however,  at  Athens ;  for  he  gained 
the  prise  of  ^try  at  the  celebrated  feast  of  Bacchus. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  in  such  raptures,  that  he  drank 
to  excess,  and  the  debauch  threw  him  into  vjohs* 
pains;  to  allay  which,  he  asked  for  a  eoponUivc,  end 
bis  physiciaas  gave  him  one  thtt  Isid  him  sslesf^  «itf 
of  whwh  he  never  awaked. 
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Ifee  doIoAil  •/pfMifoM  of  Philistm,  in  which 
kd  bewiib  the  firte  of  the  daughters  of  Lep* 
liiMt,*  ttXhat  from  the  great  and  epleiidid  en- 
joymenta  of  abeolnte  power,  thejr  were  redue- 
«d  to  a  prirate  and  humble  «tatioii|''  they  ap- 
I  of 


fiear  to  one  as  the  lamentations  of  a 
who  regrets  her  perfomes,  her  pnrpie  xobes^ 
and  golden  trinkets.  This  accoimt  of  the  say- 
ings of  Dionysius,  seems  to  me  neither  foreign 
lh>m  h'ography,  nor  without  its  utility  to  such 
leaders  as  are  not  in  a  huiry,  or  taken  up  with 


If  the  ill  fortune  of  Dionysius  appeared  sur- 
prising,  the  success  of  Timoleon  was  no  leei 
wonderful.  For  within  fifty  days  after  his  land- 
ing in  Sicily,  he  was  master  of  the  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  and  sent  off  Dionysius  into  Pelopon- 
•esos.  The  Corinthians,  encouraged  with  these 
edvantages,  sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  two 
thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse.  These 
got  on  their  way  as  far  as  Thuiium;  hot  find- 
ing it  impracticable  to  gain  a  passage  from 
thence,  because  the  sea  was  beset  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet  of  Carthaginians,  they  were  forced 
to  stop  there,  and  watch  their  opportunity. 
HowcTer,  thejr  employed  their  time  in  a  very 
noble  undertaking.  For  the  Thurians,  march- 
ing out  of  their  city  to  war  against  the  Bm- 
tians,  left  it  in  charge  with  these  Corinthian 
strangers,  who  defended  it  with  as  much  honour 
and  inte^ty  as  if  it  had  been  their  own. 

Meantime,  Icetes  carried  on  the  siege  of  the 
citadel  with  great  Tigour,  and  blocked  it  up  so 
okMO,  that  no  proviaions  could  be  got  in  for 
the  Corinthian  garrison.  He  provided  also  two 
strangers  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  and  sent 
them  privately  to  Adranum.  That  general, 
who  never  kept  any  regular  guards  about  him, 
lived  then  with  the  Adnnites  without  any  sort 
of  precaution  or  suspicion,  by  rdhson  of  his 
confidence  in  their  tutelary  god.  The  assassins 
being  informed  that  he  was  |[oing  to  offer  sa- 
crifice, went  into  the  temple  %nth  tbair  poniards 
onder  their  clothes,  and  mixing  with  those  that 
stood  round  the  altar,  got  nearer  to  him  by  lit^ 
tie  and  little.  They  were  just  going  to  give 
each  other  the  signal  to  begin,  when  somelx>dy 
strock  one  of  than  on  the  head  with  his  swon^ 
and  laid  him  ai  his  feet.  Neither  he  that  struck 
the  blow  kept  his  station,  nor  the  companion  of 
the  dttd  man;  the  fonner  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  fled  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  and  the 
latter  hid  hold  on  the  altar,  entreating  Timo- 
leon to  spare  his  lifis,  on  condition  thst  he  dis- 
covered the  whole  matter.  Accordingly  par- 
don was  promised  him,  and  he  confessed  that 
be  and  the  person  who  lay  dead,  were  sent  on 
/wirpose  to  kill  him. 

Wfailat  he  was  making  thia  confession,  the 
other  man  was  brought  down  from  the  rock, 
and  loudly  protested  thathe  was  guilty  of  no 
bjustice,  for  he  only  took  righteous  vengeance 
on  the  wretch  who  had  murdered  his  father  in 
the  city  of  Leontium.f  And,  for  the  truth  of 
tUs  he  appealed  to  soTeral  that  were  there  pres- 
ent, who  all  attested  the  same,  and  could  not 
but  admire  the  wonderful  management  of  for- 
tone,  which,  moving  one  thing  by  another, 
hcinging  together  the  most  distant  incidents, 

» Leptiacf,  ts  meaUcnied  below,  wu  Cynnt  of  Ap- 


t  Hiatory  esn  hardly  aflbrd  a  stronger  instance  of 
I  iaieriiertng  Providence, 


and  combining  tiiose  that  have  bo  manner  ef 
relation,  but  rather  the  greatest  disaimihurity, 
makes  such  use  of  them,  that  the  close  of  one 
process  is  always  the  beginning  of  another 
The  Corinthians  rewarded  the  man  with  a  pre- 
sent of  ten  mtfus,  because  his  hand  had  co- 
operated with  the  guardian  genius  ofTimoleon, 
and  he  had  reserved  the  satisfaction  for  his  pri 
vate  wrongs  to  the  time  when  fortune  avaued 
heraelf  of  it  to  aave  the  general  This  happ^  • 
escape  had  effects  beyond  the  present,  for  it 
inspired  the  Corinthians  with  high  expectations 
ofTimoleon,  when  they  saw  the  Sicilians  now 
reverence  and  guard  him,  as  a  man  whose  per- 
son was  sacred,  and  who  was  come  aa  miniiK 
ter  of  the  gods,  to  avenge  and  deliver  them. 

When  loetes  had  failed  in  this  attempt,  and 
saw  many  of  the  Sicilians  going  over  to  Timiv 
leon,  he  blamed  himself  for  making  use  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  small  numbers  only,  and,  avail- 
ing himself  of  their  assistance,  aa  it  were  by 
st^th,  and  aa  if  he  were  ashamed  of  it,  when 
they  had  such  immense  forces  at  hand.  He 
sent,  therefore,  for  MaffO,  their  commander  In 
chief,  and  bis  whole  met;  who,  with  terrible 
pomp,  took  possession  of  the  liarbour  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  landed  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  which  encamped  in  the 
city  of  Syracuse;  insomuch  that  every  one 
imagined  the  inundation  of  barbarians,  which 
bad  been  announced  and  expected  of  old,  was 
now  come  upon  Sicily.  For  in  the  many  wars 
which  they  had  waged  in  that  ialand,  the  Car- 
thaginiana  had  never  before  been  able  to  take 
Syracuse;  but  Icetes  then  receiving  them,  and 
delivering  up  the  city  to  them,  the  whole' be- 
came a  camp  of  barbarians. 

The  Corinthians,  who  still  held  the  citadel, 
found  themselves  in  very  dangerous  and  difli- 
cult  circumstances;  for  beskies  that  they  were 
in  want  of  provisions,  because  the  port  vras 
guarded  and  blocked  up,  they  were  employed  in 
sharp  and  continual  disputes  about  the  walls, 
which  were  attacked  with  all  manner  of  ma- 
chines and  batteries,  and  for  the  defence  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  divide  themselves. 
Timoleon,  however,  found  means  to  relieve 
them,  by  sending  a  aupplv  of  com  from  Catena 
in  small  fiahing  boats  and  little  skiffs,  which 
watched  Uie  opportunity  to  make  their  way 
through  tiie  enemy's  fleet,  when  it  happened  to 
be  separated  by  a  storm.  Mago  and  Icete/no 
sooner  saw  this,  than  they  resolved  to  make 
themselves  mastera  of  Catana,  from  which  pro- 
visions were  sent  to  the  besieged;  and  takinff 
wiUi  them  the  best  of  their  troops,  they  sailed 
from  Syracuse.  Leo,  the  Corinthian;  who  com- 
manded in  the  citadel,  having  observed,  from 
the  top  of  it,  that  those  of  the  enemy  who  stay- 
e4  behind,  abated  their  vigilance,  a!nd  kept  up 
an  indifferent  guard,  auddenl]r  fell  upon  then 
as  they  were  dispersed;  and  kiUing  some,  and 
patting  the  rest  to  flight,  gained  the  quartet 
called  Achradtnoy  which  was  much  the  strong, 
est,  and  had  sufiered  the  least  from  the  enemvj 
for  Syracuse  is  an  assemblage,  as  it  were,  of 
towns.^    Finding  plenty  of  provisions  and  mo- 

*  There  were  ibor :  the  JUe,  or  the  dtidel,  whkh 
WW  between  the  two  ports;  AekraHna^  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  citadel:  7*2fdk«,so  called  iVom  the  ten- 
pie  of.  Fortune ;  and  NeapoUi,  or  the  new  city.  TS 
these  some  rminent  authors  (and  Plutarch  ia  of  the 
number)  ad<l  »  6fth|  which  they  call  Bpipoke, 


ibo 
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nej  theie,  he  did  not  give  up  the  aequiation, 
nor  return  into  the  citadel^  but  stood  upon  hit 
defence  in  the  tAehradmOy  having  forufied  it 
quite  round,  and  joined  it  by  new  works  to  the 
citadel.  ]Vugo  and  Icetes  were  now  near  Cat- 
ana,  when  a  horseman  despatched  from  Syra- 
cuse, brought  them  tidinss  that  the  Jickradina 
was  taken,  which  stmck  them  with  such  sur- 
prise that  they  returned  in  great  hurry,  having 
neither  taken  the  place  which  they  went  a- 
gainst.  nor  kept  that  which  they  had  before. 

Perhaps  prudence  and  valour  have  as  much 
right  as  fortune  to  lay  claim  to  these  successes; 
but  the  event  that  next  ensued,  is  wholly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  favour  of  fortune.  The  corps 
of  Corinthians  that  were  at  Thurium,  dreading 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lunno,  observed  their  motions,  and 
finding  at  the  same  time  that  the  sea  for  many 
days  was  stormy  and  tempestuous,  determined 
to  march  through  the  country  of  the  Brutians: 
and  partly  bv  persuasion,  partly  by  force,  they 
made  good  their  passage  through  the  territories 
of  the  barbarians,  and  came  down  to  Rhegium^ 
the  sea  still  continuinff  rooffh  as  before. 

The  Carthaginian  admiru,  not  expecting  the 
Corinthians  would  venture  out,  thought  it  was 
in  vain  to  sit  still;  and  having  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  had  invented  one  of  the  finest  stratr 
agems  in  the  world,  ordered  the  mariners  to 
crown  themselves  with  garlands,  and  to  dress 
ap  the  galleys,  with  Grecian  and  Phoenician 
'  bucklers,  and  thus  equi|^>ed,  he  sailed  to  Sy- 
racuse. When  he  came  near  the  citadel,  he  hail- 
ed it  with  loud  huzsas  and  expressions  of  tri- 
vnph,  declaring  that  he  was  just  come  from 
beating  the  Corinthian  succours,  whom  he  bad 
met  with  at  sea,  as  they  were  endeavouring  at 
a  passage.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  strike 
terror  into  the  besieged.  While  me  was  acting 
this  part,  the  Corinthians  got  down  to  Rhegi- 
om,  and  as  the  coast  was  clear,  and  the  wind, 
falling  as  it  were  miraculously,  promised  smooth 
water  and  a  safe  voyage,  they  inunediately 
went  aboard  such  burks  and  fishing  boats  as 
thev  could  find,  and  passed  over  into  Sicily 
with  so  much  safety  and  in  such  a  dead  calm, 
that  they  even  drew  the  horses  by  the  reins, 
swimming  by  the  side  of  the  vessels. 

When  they  were  all  landed  and  had  joined 
Timoleon,  he  soon  took  Messana;*  and  from 
thence  he  marehed  in  good  order  to  Syracuse, 
depending  more  upon  his  good  fortune,  t^>p 
his  forces,  for  he  had  not  a^ve  four  thousand 
men  with  him.  On  the  first  news  of  his  ap- 
proach, Mago  was  greatly  perplexed  and  a- 
larmed,  and  his  suspicions  were  increased  on 
the  following  occasions.  The  marshes  about 
Syracuse,t  which  receive  a  great  deal  of  fresh 
water  from  the  springs,  and  from  the  lakes  and 
rivers  that  discharge  themselves  there  into  tne 
sea,  have  such  abundance  of  eels,  that  there  is 
always  plenty  for  those  that  choose  to  fish  for 
them.  The  common  soldiers  of  both  aides 
amused  themselves  promiscuously  with  that 

*  MetumOf  in  the  andflnt  Sicilian  pronunciation ; 


f  There  is  one  moran  that  is  called  Xjin'meb'a,  and 
■M>ther  called  Syrooo.  From  this  last  the  city  took 
Its  name.  These  morasses  make  the  air  of  Syracuse 
terf  unwl/>lesome. 


sport,  at  their  vacant  hoovs,  and  upon  anyce» 
sation  of  arms.  Aa  they  were  all  Greeks  and 
had  no  pretence  for'  any  private  animosity  » 
gainst  each  other,  they  fought  boldly  m^en 
they  met  in  battle,  and  in  time  of  trace  they 
mixed  together,  and  conversed  fiuniliarly.  Bu- 
sied at  one  of  these  times  in  their  common  d^ 


versions  of  fi^iins,  they  fell  into  discourse,  and 
expressed  their  admiration  of  the  convenience 
of  the  Ma,  and  the  situation  of  the  a^iacent 
places.  Whereupon  one  of  the  Cimnthian 
soldiers  thus  addressed  those  that  served  im- 
der  loetes:  <<And  can  you  who  are  Greeks 
readily  consent  to  reduce  this  city,  so  spacious 
in  itself,  and  blessed  with  so  many  advantages, 
into  the  power  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  bring 
the  Carthasinians,  the  most  deceitful  and 
bloody  of  them  aU,  into  our  neighbourhood; 
when  you  ought  to  wish  that  between  them 
and  Greece  there  were  many  Sicilies;  or  can 
you  think  that  they  have  brought  an  armed 
force  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  braved  the  hazards  of  war, 
purel  V  to  erect  a  principality  for  Iceteaj  who, 
if  he  had  had  the  prudence  which  becomes  a 
general,  would  never  have  driven  out  his  found 
era,  to  call  into  his  country  the  worst  of  his 
enemies,  when  he  might  have  obtained  of  the 
Corinthians  and  Timoleon  any  proper  degree 
of  honour  and  power.'' 

The  soldiers  that  were  in  pay  with  Icetes,  re- 
peating their  discourses  often  in  their  camp, 
gave  Mago,  who  had  long  wanted  a  pretence  to 
be  gone,  room  to  suspect  that  he  was  betrayed. 
And  though  Icetes  entreated  him  to  stay,  and 
remonstrated  upon  their  great  superiority  to 
the  enemy,  yet  he  weight  anchor  and  sailed 
back  to  Africa,  shamefiHly  and  unaccountably 
suffering  SicUy  to  slip  out  of  his  hands. 

Next  da^,  Timoleon  drew  up  his  army  in  o»> 
der  of  battle  before  the  place;  but  when  he 
and  hia  Corinthians  were  told  that  Mago  was 
fled,  and  saw  the  harbour  empty,  they  could 
not  forbear  laughing  at  hia  oowaniice;  and  by 
way  of  mockery,  they  caused  proclamauon  te 
be  made  about  the  city,  promising  a  reward  to 
any  one  that  could  give  information  where  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  was  gone  to  hide  itself. 
Icetes,  however,  had  still  the  spirit  to  stand  a 
farther  shock,  and  would  not  let  go  his  hold, 
but  vigorously  defended  those  quarters  of  the 
city  which  he  occupied,  and  which  appeared 
almost  impregnable.  Timoleon,  therefore,  di- 
vided his  forces  into  three  parts;  and  himself 
with  one  of  them  made  his  attack  by  the  river 
of  Anapus,  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  with 
the  wannest  reception;  commainding  the  sec- 
ond, which  was  under  Isias  the  Corinthian, 
to  begin  their  operations  from  the  JiehradmOf 
while  Dinarchus  and  Demaretos,  who  brought 
the  last  reinforcement  from  Corinth,  should 
attempt  the  Epipola:  so  that  several  impiee- 
sions  being  made  at  the  same  time  and  oa 
every  side,  the  soldiers  of  Icetes  were  over- 
powered  and  put  toflight.  Now,  that  the  citv 
was  taken  by  assault,  and  suddenly  reduced, 
upon  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  we  may  justly 
impute  to  the  bravery  of  the  troops  and  the 
ability  of  their  general;  but  that  not  one  Co 
linthian  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  the 
fortune  of  Timoleon  claims  entirely  to  herself 
willing,  as  she  seems,  to  maintain  a  distpatu 
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mth  hlf  valour,  and  tfadie  who  read  hia  atoiy, 
aaj  rather  adinire  his  happy  ancceaa,  than  the 
nerit  of  hia  aetuma.  The  fame  of  thia  great 
achierement  aeon  oveTspread  not  only  Sicily 
and  Italy,  bat  in  a  few  daya  it  resounded 
through  Greece  :  ao  that  the  city  of  Corinth, 
which  waa  in  aome  doubt  whether  ita  fleet  waa 
arrived  in  Sicily,  waa  infbnned  by  the  same 
meawngeri,  that  its  fbrcea  had  made  good  their 
paagage  and  were  Tictorioua.  So  well  did 
their  affaira  prosper,  and  ao  much  lustre  did 
fbrtune  add  to  the  gallantry  of  their  exploits, 
by  the  speedineaa  of  their  execution. 

Timoleon,  thua  master  of  the  citadel,  did 
not  proceed  like  Dion,  or  apare  the  place  for  ita 
beauty  and  magnificence  ;  but  guarding  against 
the  auspicions  which  first  slandered,  and  then 
destroyed  that  great  man,  he  ordered  the  pub- 
lic crier  to  give  notice,  "  That  all  the  Syiicu- 
aana  who  were  willing  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
work,  should  come  with  proper  instruments  to 
destroy  the  bulwarks  of  tynumy."  Hereupon 
they  came  out  one  and  all,  considering  that 
pvoclamaticm  and  that  day  aa  the  surest  com- 
mencement of  their  liberty  ;  and  they  not  only 
demolished  the  citadel,  but  levelled  with  the 
ground  both  the  palacea  and  the  monuments 
ci  the  tyrants.  leaving  soon  cleared  the  place, 
he  built  a  common  hall  there  for  the  seat  of  ju- 
dicature, at  once  to  gratify  the  citizens,  and 
to  ahew  that  a  popular  government  ahould  be 
erected  on  the  roina  of  tyranny. 

The  city  thua  taken  waa  found  comparatively 
destitute  of  inhabitants.  Many  had  been  alain 
in  the  wars  and  inteatine  broila,  and  many 
more  had  fiod  from  the  rage  of  the  ^ranta. — 
19'ay,  so  little  fre<|uented  was  the  market-place 
of  Syracuse,  that  it  produced  grass  enough  for 
the  horses  to  pasture  upon,  and  for  the  grooms 
to  repose  themselves  by  them.  The  other 
cities,  except  a  veir  few,  were  entire  deserts, 
fbll  of  deer  and  wild  boars,  and  such  aa  had 
leisure  for  it  of\en  hunted  them  in  the  suburbs 
and  about  the  w&lla ;  while  none  of  those  that 
bad  possessed  themselves  of  castles  aod  strong 
liolds  could  be  persuaded  to  quit  them,  or  come 
down  into  the  dtv,  for  they  looked  with  hatred 
and  horror  upon  the  tribunals  and  other  seata  of 
government,  aa  ao  many  nurseries  of  tyrants. 
Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans,  therefbre, 
thought  proper  to  write  to. the  Corinthians,  to 
■end  them  a  good  number  from  Greece  to*  peo- 
ple Syracuae,  because  the  land  must  other- 
wise lie  uncultivated,  and  becanae  they  expects 
«d  a  more  formidable  war  from  Africa,  being 
tafbtmed  that  Mago  had  killed  himself,  and  that 
the  Carthaginiana,  provoked  at  hia  bad  conduct 
in  ibe  expedition,  had  crucified  hia  body,  and 
amere  coUecting  great  forcea  for  the  invaaion 
of  Sicily  the  ensuing  summer. 

These  letters  of  Timolbon  being  delivered, 
the  Syracusan  ambaaudora  attended  at  the 
aame  time,  and  begged  of  the  Corinthians  to 
take  their  city  into  tnefar  protection,  and  to  be- 
come founders  of  it  anew.  They  did  not, 
iaowever,  haatily  heize  that  advantage,  or  ap- 
propriate the  city  to  themaelvea,  but  first  sent 
to  toe  aacred  gamea  and  the  other  great  assem* 
bliea  of  Greece,  and  caused  proclamation  to 
be  made  by  their  heralds,  ^  That  the  Corin- 
I  having  aboliahed  arbitary  power  in  Sy- 
and  expelled  the  tyrant,  invitad  ail 


S^rraeusana  and  other  Sicilians  t»  people  thai 
city,  where  they  should  enjoy  their  libertfea 
and  privileges,  and  have  the  landa  divided  by 
equal  lots  among  them.''  Then  they  sent  en- 
voys into  Asia  and  the  ialands,  where  they 
were  told  the  greatest  part  o\  the  fugitivea 
were  diapersed,  to  exhort  them  all  to  come 
to  Corinth,  where  they  should  be  provided 
with  vessels,  commanders,  and  a  convoy  at 
the  expence  of  the  Corinthians,  to  conduct 
them  safe  to  Syracuse.  Their  intentions  thua 
published,  the  Corinthiana  enjoyed  the  justest 
praise  and  the  most  distinguished  glory,  hav* 
ing  delivered  a  Grecian  city  from  ^ranta, 
saved  it  fVom  the  barbarians,  and  restored  the 
citizens  to  their  country.  But  the  persona 
who  met  on  this  occasion  at  Corinth,  not  being 
a  aufficient  number  desired  that  they  slight 
take  others  along  with  them  flrom  Corinth  and 
the  rest  of  Greece,  as  new  colonists ;  by  which 
means  having  made  up  their  number  full  ten 
thousand,  they  sailed  to  Syracuae.  By  thia 
time  great  multitudea  from  Italy  and  Sicilj 
had  flocked  in  to  Timoleon;  who,  finding  their 
number,  aa  Athanis  reports,  amount  to  sixty 
thousand,  freely  divided  the  lands  among  them, 
but  sold  the  houses  for  a  thousand  talents.  By 
this  contrivance  he  both  lef^  it  in  the  power  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  to  redeem  their  own, 
and  took  occasion  alao  to  raiae  a  stock  for  the 
community,  who  had  been  so  poor  in  all  re- 
apects,  and  so  little  able  to  fbmish  the  sup- 
plies for  the  war,  that  they  had  sold  the  very 
statuea,  after  having  formed  a  judicial  pro- 
cess against  each,  and  paased  sentence  upon 
them,  aa  if  the^  had  been  so  many  criminala. 
On  ttuB  occasion,  we  are  told,  they  apared 
one  statue,  when  all  the  reet  were  condemned, 
namely,  that  of  Gelon,  one  of  their  ancient 
kinffs,  in  honour  of  the  man,  and  for  the  aake 
of  the  victory*  which  he  gained  over  the  Car- 
thaginians at  Himera. 

Syracuse  being  thus  revived,  and  replenished 
with  such  a  number  of  inhabitanta  who  flocked 
to  it  from  all  quartera,  Timoleon  waa  desiroua 
to  bestow  the  blesaing  of  liberty  on  the  other 
cities  also,  and  once  for  all  to  extirpate  arbi- 
trary government  out  of  Sicily.  For  thia  pur- 
pose, OLnrching  into  the  territories  of  the  petty 
tyranta,  he  compelled  Icetea  to  quit  the  inter* 
ests  of  Carthage,  to  agree  to  demolish  his  caa- 
Uea,  and  to  live  among  the  Xieontines  as  a  pri- 
vate person.  Leptines,  alao,  prince  of  Apol- 
Ionia  and  several  other  little  towns,  finding 
himself  in  danger  of  being  taken,  aurrendered, 
and  had  hia  life  granted  him,  but  waa  sent  to 
Corinth :  for  Timoleon  looked  upon  it  aa  a 
glorious  thin^,  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicilv  should 
be  forced  to  live  aa  exilea  in  the  city  which  had 
colonized  that  island,  and  should  be  seen,  by 
the  Greeks,  in  such  an  abject  condition. 

Afler  this,  he  returned  to  Syracuse  to  settle 
the  civil  government,  and  eatablish  the  moat 
important  and  necessary  hiws,t  along  with 


*  He  defeated  Hamilcar,  who  landed  in  Sicily,  with 
three  hundred  thooiand  men,  in  the  iccond  year  oftht 
MTenty-fiflh  Olympiad. 

t  Among  other  wise  institations,  he  appointed  a 
thief  magistrale  to  be  dioeen  yearly,  whom  the  Syra* 
eoAns  called  the  *&npkipoliu  of  Jupiter  Olymprae* 
thuj  ffirinc  him  a  kind  of  laeied  character.  The  fint 
Jim^pohu  was  Commenet.  Huice  arose  thr  eustoo 
among  tba  Syracmane  to  complete  their  vean  bf  tiba 
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Cephaloi  ind  Diiiirc]iiii>  Uirgiven  lent  fiom 
Corinth.  la  the  metawhf  «^  willing  that  the 
neroenariee  ihonld  reap  aome  advantage  from 
the  enemjr^  coontrj,  and  be  kept  fipom  inao> 
tion,  he  leot  Dinarchos  and  Demaietoa  into 
the  Carthaginian  proyinoe.  Theie  drew  leve- 
ral  citiefl  from  the  Panic  interett,  and  not  only 
lived  in  abundance  themaelTei^  but  alao  raited 
money,  from  the  plunder,  for  canying  on  the 
war.  While  theee  matten  were  transacting, 
the  Carthaginiana  arrived  at  LUybeum,  wiUi 
■erentj  thouaand  land  forces,  two  hundred 
gaUeys,  and  a  thousand  other  vessels,  which 
carried  machines  of  war,  chariots,  vast  quanti- 
ties of  provisions,  and  all  other  stores;  as  if 
they  were  now  determined  not  to  carry  on  the 
war  by  piecemeal,  but  to  drive  the  Greeks  en- 
tirely out  of  Sicily.  For  their  force  was  sufii- 
cient  to  effect  this,  even  if  the  Sicilians  had 
been  united,  and  much  more  so,  harassed  as 
they  were  with  mutual  animosities.  When 
the  Carthaginians,  therefore,  found  that  the 
Sicilian  territories  were  laid  waste,  they 
marched,  under  the  conunand  of  Asdrubd 
and  Hamilcar,  in  great  fury,  against  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

Information  of  this  being  brought  directly  to 
Syracuse,  the  inhabitant!  were  struck  with 
such  terror  by  that  prodigioua  armament,  that 
scarce  three  thousand,  out  of  ten  times  that 
number,  took  up  arms  and  ventured  to  follow 
Timoleon.  The  mercenaries  were  in  number 
four  thousand,  and  of  them  about  a  thousand 
gave  way  to  their  fears,  when  upon  their 
march,  and  turned  back,  crying  out,  <<That 
Timoleon  must  be  mad  or  in  hii  dotage,  to  go 
against  an  anny  of  seventy  thousand  men. 
with  only  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousana 
horM,  and  to  draw  his  handAil  of  men,  too, 
eight  days'  march  from  Syracuse;  by  which 
means  there  could  be  no  refuge  for  those  that 
fled,  nor  burial  for  those  that  fell  in  battle." 

Timoleon  considered  it  as  an  advantage, 
diat  these  cowards  discovered  themselves  be- 
fore the  engagement;  and  having  encouraged 
die  rest,  he  led  them  hastily  to  the  banks  of 
the  Crimesus,  where  he  was  told  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  draivn  together.  But  as  he  was  as- 
cending a  hill,  at  t>e  top  of  whidi  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  all  thejr  vast  forces  would  be  in 
sight,  he  met  some  mules  loaded  with  parsley; 
and  his  men  took  it  into  their  heads  that  it 
vras  a  bad  omen,  because  we  usually  crown 
the  sepulchres  with  pardey.  and  thence  the 
proverb  with  respect  to  one  that  is  dangerously 
ill,  8wh  a ona  haa nud t(fnotMngbut  pars- 
Uff.  To  deliver  them  from  this  superstition 
and  to  remove  the  jMmIc,  Timoleon  ordered 
the  troops  to  halt,  and  making  a  speech  suita- 
ble to  the  occasion,  observed  among  other 
things,  ^*  That  crowns  were  brought  them  be- 
fore the  victory,  and  offered  themselves  of 
their  own  accord."  For  the  Corinthians,  from 
all  antiquity,  having  looked  upon  a  wreath  of 
parsley  as  sacred,  crowned  the  victors  with  it 
at  the  Isthmean  games:  in  Timoleon's  time  it 
was  still  in  use  at  those  games,  as  it  is  now  at 

govenuMote  of  thoM  BwifCratM;  vbich 

itiBued  in  th«  tisM  of  riodoriit  Sieiaiu,  that 

B  rein  of  Anfuttiu,  sbore  tiirto  handrcd  yean 

e  oOe*  of  dnmKtpQku  wsi  flnt  ktrodueed. 
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the  Nemean,  and  it  itf  but  lately  that  the  wtm 
branch  haa  taken  its  place.  The  genend  Imv- 
ing  addressed  his  army  as  we  have  saidy  yaok 
a  chaplet  of  paisley,  and  crowned  himself 
with  it  first,  and  then  his  oflkers  and  the  com- 
mon soldiers  did  the  same.  At  that  iaslant 
the  soothsayers  observing  two  eagles  flying  to- 
wards them,  one  of  which  bore  a  ■enoBt 
which  he  had  pierced  through  vrith  his  talM% 
while  the  other  advanced  with  a  loud  and  ani- 
mating noise,  pointed  them  out  to  the  aimy, 
"•ho  all  betook  themselves  to  prayer  and  'mw^ 
Cte^\on  of  the  goda. 

The  summer  vras  now  begun,  and  the  end 
of  the  month  THargeUon  brought  on  the  sol- 
stice; the  river  then  sending  up  a  thick  mist, 
the  field  wae  covered  widi  it  at  firrt,  so  that 
nothing  in  the  enemy's  camp  was  disoemiUe^ 
only  an  inarticulate  and  confused  noise  which 
reached  the  summit  of  \be  hill,  shewed  that  a 
mat  army  lay  at  some  distance.  But  when 
the  Corinthians  had  reached  the  top,  and  laid 
down  their  ahields  to  take  breath,  the  sun  had 
raised  the  vapours  higher,  so  that  the  fog  being 
collected  upon  the  summits,  oovsoed  them 
only,  while  the  places  below  were  all  visitiie. 
The  river  Crimesus  appeared  clearly,  and  the 
enemy  were  seen  crosnnff  it,  first  with  cbuiots 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  fixnnidably  prorided 
for  the  combat;  behind  which  there  marched  tan 
thousand  men  with  white  bucklera.  Theee  th^ 
conjectured  to  be  Carthasinians,  by  the  bright- 
ness of  their  armour,  and  the  slowness  and  good 
order  in  which  they  moved.  They  were  follow 
ed  by  the  troops  of  other  nations,  who  advan^ 
ed  in  a  confused  and  tumultuous  manner. 

Timoleon  observing  that  the  river  pat  it  in 
his  power  to  engage  with  what  number  of  the 
enemy  he  pleased,  bade  his  men  take  notice^ 
how  the  main  body  was  divided  by  the  stream, 
part  having  already  got  over  and  part  preparing 
to  pass  it;  and  ordered  Demaretus  with  the 
cavah^  to  attack  the  Carthaginians  and  pot 
them  m  confusion,  before  they  had  time  te 
range  themselves  in  order  of  battle.  Then  he 
himself  descending  into  the  plain  vrith  the  in- 
fantry, formed  the  wings  out  of  other  Sicilians^ 
intermingling  a  few  strangers  with  them;  but 
the  natives  of  Syracuse  and  the  most  warlike 
of  the  mercenaries  he  placed  about  himself  in 
the  centre,  and  stopped  a  while  to  see  the 
success  of  the  horse.  When  he  saw  that  they 
could  not  come  up  to  grapple  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  reason  of  the  chariots  that  ran  te 
and  fro  before  their  army,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  oflen  to  wheel  about  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  having  their  ranks  broken,  and  then  te 
rally  again  and  return  to  the  chaip< 
here,  sometimes  there,  he  took  his 
called  to  the  foot  to  follow  him,  and  be  of  good 
courage,  with  an  accent  that  seemed  more  than 
human,  so  much  was  it  above  his  usual  pitch; 
whether  it  was  exalted  by  his  ardour  and  en- 
thusiasm, or  whether  (as  many  were  of  opi- 
nion) the  voice  of  some  god  was  joined  to  his. 
His  troops  answering  him  with  a  loud  ahouti 
and  pressing  him  to  lead  them  on  without  do> 
lay,  he  sent  orders  to  the  cavalry  to  get  beyond 
the  line  of  chariots,  and  take  the  eneciy  in 
flank,  while  himself  thickening  his  first  r'^lsB, 
so  as  to  join  buckler  to  buckler,  and  ctninf 
the  trumpet  to  sound,  bore  down  upon  ^  9 
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CwthaginiaiiB.  TheyBoitamedthefiraCdiock 
with  great  ipirit,  for  being  fortified  withbieMt- 
pUtet  01  unm  and  helmeta  of  bnw,  and  cover- 
ag  themselTet  with  huge  shielda,  thej  could 
easily  repel ^the  apeai*  aiul  javelins.  Bat  when 
the  business  came  to  a  decision  by  the  sword, 
where  art  is  no  less  requisite  than  strength,  all 
on  a  sudden  there  broke  out  dieadfhl  thunders 
ftom  the  mountains,  mingled  with  long  trails 
of  lightning;  after  which  the  black  clouds  de- 
scending fiom  the  tops  of  the  hills,  fell  upon  the 
two  annies  in  a  storm  of  wind,  rain  and  hail. 
The  tempest  was  on  the  backs  of  the  Greeks, 
but  beat  upon  the  faces  of  the  barbarians,  and  al- 
most blinded  them  with  the  stormy  showers  and 
the  fire  continually  streaming  from  the  clouds. 

These  things  very  much  distressed  the  bar- 
barians, particularly  such  of  them  as  were  not 
Teterans.  The  greatest  inconTenience  seems 
to  have  been  the  roaring  of  the  thunder,  and 
the  clattering  of  the  rain  and  hail  upon  their 
ail&s,  which  hindered  them  from  hearing  the 
orders  of  theur  officers.  Besides,  the  Cartha- 
giniaBs  not  beuig  light  but  heavy-armed,  as  I 
said,  the  dirt  was  troublesome  to  them;  and,  as 
the  bosoms  d  their  tunics  were  filled  with  war 
ter,  they  were  very  unwieldy  in  the  combat,  so 
that  the  Greeks  could  overturn  them  with  ease; 
and  when  they  were  down,  it  was  impossible 
for  them,  encumbered  as  they  were  with  arms, 
to  get  out  of  the  mire.  For  the  river  Crimesus, 
swohi  partly  with  the  nins,  and  partly  having 
its  course  stopped  by  the  vast  numbers  that 
crossed  it,  had  overflowed  its  banks.  The  ad- 
jacent field,  havinc  man^  cavities  and  low 
places  in  it,  vtras  filed  with  water  which  set- 
Ueo  there,  and  the  Carthaginians  falling  into 
fiiem,  could  not  disengage  themselves  without 
extreme  difficulty.  In  shorty  the  storm  continu- 
ing to  beat  upon  them  with  great  violence,  and 
the  Greeks  having  cut  to  pieces  four  hundred 
men  who  composed  their  first  ranks,  their  whole 
body  was  put  to  flight.  Great  numbers  were 
overtaken  in  the  field,  and  put  to  the  sword; 
many  took  the  river,  and  jostling  with  those 
that  were  yet  passing  it,  were  carried  down 
and  drowned.  The  m^or  part,  who  endeav- 
oured to  gain  the  hills,  were  stopped  bv  the 
light-armed  soldiers,  and  slain.  Among  the  ten 
thousand  that  were  killed,  it  is  said  there  were 
three  thousand  natives  of  Carthage;  a  heavy 
loss  to  that  city:  for  none  of  its  citixens  were 
superior  to  these,  either  in  birth,  fortune  or 
character,  nor  have  we  any  account  that  so 
many  Carthaginians  ever  fell  before  in  one  bat- 
tle; but  as  they  mostly  made  use  of  Lybians^ 
Spaniards,  and  Numidians,  in  their  wars,  if 
they  lost  a  victoiy,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
blood  of  strangers. 

The  Greeks  discovered  by  the  spoils  the 
Mah^ofthekiUed.  Those  that  stripped  the 
flead  set  no  value  upon  brass  or  uron,  such  was 
the  abundance  of  silver  and  gold ;  for  they  pass- 
ed the  river,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  camp  and  banage.  Many  nf  the  prisoners 
wese  clandestinely  sold  bv  the  soloiers,  but 
five  thousand  were  delivered  m,  upon  the  public 
account,  and  two  hundred  chariots  also  were 
taken.  The  tent  of  Timoleon  aflbrded  the  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  spectacle.  In  it  were 
piled  aU  manner  of  spoils,  among  which  a 
ibonsand  breast-plates  of  exquisite  workman- 


ship^ and  ten  thousand  bncklersy  were  exposed 
to  view.  As  there  was  but  a  small  number  te 
coUect  the  s^ils  of  such  a  multitude,  and  they 
Fmwd  such  immense  riches,  it  vras  the  thira 
day  after  the  battle  before  they  could  erect  the 
trophy.  With  the  first  news  of  the  victory, 
Timoleon  sent  to  Corinth  the  handsomest 
of  the  arms  he  had  taken,  desirous  that  Uio 
world  might  admire  and  emulate  his  native 
city,  when  they  saw  the  fairest  temples  adorn- 
ed, not  with  Greciar  spoiliu  nor  with  the  un 
pleasing  monuments  o/  kindred  blood  and  do- 
mestic ruin,  but  with  the  spoils  of  barbarians, 
which  bore  this  honourable  inscription,  declar 
ing  the  justice  as  well  as  valour  of  the  con 
querors:  <<That  the  people  of  Corinth,  and 
Timoleon  their  general,  having  delivered  the 
Greeks  who  dwelt  in  Sicily  from  the  Cartha 
ginian  yoke,  made  this  offering,  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgement  to  the  ffods.^ 

After  this,  Timoleon  left  the  mercenaries  to 
iaj  waste  the  Carthaginian  province,  and  re- 
turned to  Syracuse.  By  an  edict  published 
there,  he  banished  from  Sicily  the  thousand 
hired  soldiers,  who  deserted  him  before  the 
battle,  and  obliged  them  to  quit  Syracuse  be- 
fore the  sun  set.  These  vrretches  passed  over 
into  Italy,  where  they  were  treacherously  slain 
by  the  Brutians.  Such  was  the  vengeance 
which  heaven  took  of  their  peifidiousness. 

Nevertheless,  Mamercus,  prince  of  Catana, 
and  Icetes,  either  moved  with  envy  at  the  sue* 
cess  of  Timoleon,  or  dreading  him  as  an  impla- 
cable enemy  who  thought  no  faith  was  to  be 
kept  with  tyrants,  entered  into  league  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  desired  them  to  send  a  new 
army  ud  general,  if  they  were  not  willing  to 
lose  Sicily  entirely.  Hereupon,  Gisco  came 
wiUi  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  and  a  body  of 
Greeks  whom  he  had  taken  into  pay.  The 
Carthaginians  had  not  employed  any  Greeks 
before,  but  now  the^r  considered  them  as  the 
bravest  and  mostinvmcible  of  men. 

On  this  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of  Messe- 
na,  risinff  wiUi  one  consent,  slew  four  hundred 
of  the  foreign  soldiers,  wnom  Timoleon  had 
sent  to  their  assistance;  and  within  the  depen- 
dencies of  Carthage,  the  meroenariet ,  com- 
manded by  Euthymus  the  Leucadian,  were  cut 
off  by  an  ambu&  at  a  place  called  Hiem.* 
Hence  the  sood  fortune  of  Timoleon  became 
still  more  famous:  for  these  were  some  of  the 
men  who  with  Philodemus  of  Phocis  and  Ono- 
marchus,  had  broken  into  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  and  were  partakers  with  them  in  the 
saerilege.f  Shunned  as  execrable  on  this  ac- 
count, they  wandered  about  Peloponcesui^ 
where  Timoleon,  being  in  great  vrant  cd  nei^ 

*  We  do  not  find  (here  wu  snv  place  n  Sicily  oulei 
Aftcrtf :  in  all  probabOily,  thereibre,  it  ahould  be  nU 
HUta;  for  Stephsnns  w  ITrM.  mentloni  a  easUe  ia 
Sieilv  of  that  name. 

t  ThetacratfioareeraBeiieedoothieoccaeioB.  Ilbe 
Jin^kietyifm  hmfiag  eondemned  the  people  of  Phodt 
in  m  heavy  fine,  ibr  nlunderinc  the  country  of  Cyrrha, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  that  people  being 
unable  to  nay  it,  their  whole  countrj  was  judged  for- 
feited to  that  god.  Hereupon  Philoneltts  not  Phila- 
demus,  oalled  the  people  together,  and  adrited  thasi 
to  seiae  the  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Delnhi,  to  eaa 
bb  ^em  to  hire  forces  to  defend  themseiTcs.  TUs 
brought  OB  a  war  that  lasted  sis  yean,  hi  the  eooraa 
of  which  most  of  the  sardlq^us  penont  peridwi 
a&beraUe. 
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look  them  into  piy.    When  thev 

Sicily,  they  were  Tictoriotu  in  all  the  battlee 
where  he  comnunded  in  penon;  but  after  the 
great  strogglea  of  the  war  were  over,  being 
lent  upon  scrrice  where  auocoon  were  requir- 
ed, thej  peridied  by  little  and  little.  Herein 
avenging  JQstice  seems  to  have  been  willing  to 
make  ose  of  the  prosperity  of  Timoleon  as  an 
apology  for  its  aelay,  taking  care,  as  it  did, 
that  no  harm  miffht  happen  to  the  good,  from 
the  pnnii^ent  of  the  wicked;  insomuch  that 
the  favour  of  the  gods,  to  that  f^nti  man,  was 
30  less  discerned  and  admired  m  his  very  looe- 
es  than  in  his  matest  success. 

Upon  any  <k  these  little  advantages,  the  ty< 
rants  took  occasion  to  ridicule  the  Syracusans; 
at  which  they  were  highly  incensed.  Mamer- 
cus,  for  instance,  who  valued  himself  on  his 
poems  and  tragedies,  talked  in  a  pompous  man- 
ner of  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  mer- 
cenaries, and  oraered  this  insolent  inscription 
to  be  put  upon  the  shields  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  gods, 

These  shields.*  with  goM  and  ivory  gay, 
To  our  plain  bneklers  lost  the  day. 

Afterwards,  when  Timoleon  was  laying  siege 
to  Calanria,  Icetes  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  inroad  into  the  territories  of  Syracuse, 
where  he  met  with  considerable  booty;  and 
having  made  great  havoc,  he  marched  back  by 
Calauria  itself,  in  contempt  of  Timoleon  and 
the  m]fif>tiQr  0>rce  he  had  with  him.  Timoleon 
suffered  him  to  pass,  and  then  followed  him 
with  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot.  When 
Icetes  saw  he  was  pursued,  he  crossed  the 
Damyriasjt  and  stood  in  a  posture  to  receive 
the  enemy  on  the  other  lido.  What  embold- 
ened him  to  do  this,  was  the  difficulty  of  tiie 
passage,  and  the  steepaeas  of  the  banks  on  both 
sides.  But  a  strange  diapnte  of  jealousy  and 
honour,  which  arose  among  the  officers  of  Ti- 
moleon, awhile  delayed  the  combat:  for  there 
was  not  one  that  was  willing  to  jgo  after  anoth- 
er, but  every  man  wanted  to  be  foremost  in  the 
attack;  BO  that  their  fording  was  likely  to  be 
very  tumultoous  and  diaonterly  by  their  just- 
ling  each  other,  and  preiainff  to  get  before. 
To  remedy  this,  Timoleon  ordered  them  to  de- 
cide the  matter  by  lot,  and  that  each  for  this 
purpose  should  give  hun  his  ring.  He  took  the 
rinn  and  shook  them  in  the  skirt  of  his  robe, 
and  the  first  that  came  up,  happening  to  have  a 
trophy  for  the  seal,  the  young  officers  received 
it  with  joy,  and  crying  out,  that  they  would  not 
wait  for  anv  other  lot,  made  their  way  as  fast 
as  possible  through  the  river^  and  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  who,  unable  to  sustam  the  shock,  soon 
took  to  flight,  throwinff  away  their  arms,  and 
leaving  a  thousand  of  toeir  men  dead  upon  the 
spot. 

A  few  days  afWr  this.  Timoleon  marched 
into  the  territory  of  the  Leontines,  where  he 
took  Icetes  alive;  and  his  son  Eupolemus,  and 
Eutbymus,  his  general  of  horse,  vrare  brought 
to  him  bound  by  the  soldiers.  Icetes  andhis 
■m  were  capitally  punished,  as  tyrants  and 
liaitors  to  their  country.  Nor  did  Euthymus 
fad  mercy,  though  remarkably  brave  and  bold 
in  action,  beeaMo  he  was  accused  of  a  severe 

•  They  were  shieHi  that  had  been  taken  oat   f  the 
acmple  at  Delphi, 
f  Or  the  Lyayri»  . 


sareaam  against  the  Corinthians.  He  had  wtHSf 
itseemsyii  .    .     .    - 

apoa  thie  i 
it  was  no  1 

dames  were  gone  out  to  take  the  air.''  Thua 
the  generality  of  men  are  more  apt  to  resent  a 
contemptuous  word  than  an  unjnat  action,  and 
can  bear  anv  other  injury  better  than  disgrace. 
Every  hostile  deed  is  imputed  to  the  necessity 
of  war,  but  satirical  and  censorious  expres- 
sions are  coLsidered  aa  the  effects  of  hatred  or 
malignity. 

When  Timoleon  was  returned,  the  Syracn- 
sans  brought  the  wife  and  daughters  of  loetes 
to  a  public  trial,  who,  being  there  condemned 
to  die,  were  executed  accordingly.  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  exceptionable  part  of  Timoleon's 
conduct;  for,  if  he  had  interposed,  the  women 
would  not  have  suffered.  But  he  appears  to 
have  connived  at  it,  and  given  them  up  to  the 
resentment  of  the  people,  who  were  willing  to 
make  some  satisfaction  to  the  numea  of  Dieo, 
who  expelled  Dionysioa.  For  Icetea  was  th« 
man  who  threw  Arete  the  wife  of  Dion,  his 
UBter  Aristomache,  and  his  son,  who  was  yM 
a  diild,  alive  into  the  sea;  aa  we  have  related 
in  the  life  of  Dion.* 

Timoleon  then  marched  to  Catana  against 
MamercuB,  who  waited  for  him  in  order  of 
battle  upon  the  banks  of  the  Abolus.t  Ma 
mercus  wasdefeated,  and  put  to  flight,  with  ths 
loss  of  above  two  thousand  men,  no  wemlH  pait 
of  which  consisted  of  the  Panic  suouours  fieni 
b^  Gisco.  Hereupon  the  Carthaginians  desired 
him  to  grant  them  peace;  which  he  did  on  the 
following  conditions:  <<That  they  should  hold 
only  the  lands  within  Uie  Lycus;^  that  they 
diould  permit  all  who  desired  it,  to  remove  oat 
of  their  province,  with  their  families  and  goods, 
and  to  settle  at  Syracuse;  and  that  they  should 
renounce  all  friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
tyrants."  Mamercus,  reduced  by  this  treaty 
to  despair,  set  sail  for  Italy,  with  an  intent  to 
bring  the  Lucanians  against  Timoleon  and  the 
Syracusans.  But,  inrtead  of  that,  the  crews 
tacking  about  with  the  galleys,  and  returning 
to  Sicuy,  delivered  up  Catana  to  Timoleon; 
which  obliged  Mamercus  to  take  refuge  at 
Messena,  with  Hippo,  prince  of  that  city. 
Timoleon  coming  upon  them,  and  investing 
the  place  both  by  sea  and  land.  Hippo  got  on 
board  a  ship,  and  attempted  to  make  his  es- 
cape, but  was  taken  bv  the  Messevians  them- 
selves; who  exposed  him  in  the  theatre;  and 
calling  their  children  out  of  the  schools,  as  to 
the  finest  spectacle  in  the  world,  the  punish- 
ment of  a  tyrant,  they  first  scourged  him,  sad 
then  put  him  to  deatL 


*  From  this  pamge,  and  another  befi>r«|  it  i 
ai  if  the  Life  of  Dion  was  written  befi>re  thia.  Aatf 
yet,  in  tiie  Lift  of  Dion,  Plutarch  epeaks  as  if  this  wsa 
writteq  firsL  For  there  he  says,  •«  im  kam  wrUimt 
m  the  Lift  of  Thnoleon,  la  one  of  them,  thetefiira, 
if  not  in  Doth,  those  refen^nees  must  have  been  nmda 
by  the  Librarians,  according  to  the  difierent  order  is 
which  these  lives  were  pbeed. 

t  Ptolemy  and  others  call  this  river  Jilakmj  MMm. 
or  Jilabon.  It  is  near  HyUa,  bttweea  Catana  and 
Syracuse. 

X  Plutarchjprobably  took  the  name  of  this  river  aaW 
found  it  in  Diodorus ;  but  othe 


other  historians  call  it  the 
Halycus.  Indeed,  the  Carthaginians  might  possibly 
give  it  the  orientrl  aspirate  M,  which  signifies  m^ 
more  than  the  particle  tU, 


TIMOLEON. 


ttl 


Upon  thif,  Mamercos  ■uirendered  hiniielf  to 
.  Timoleon,  agreeing  to  take  his  trial  at  Syracuse, 
on  condition  that  Timoleon  himself  would  not 
be  his  accuser.  Being  conducted  to  Syracuse, 
and  brought  before  the  peoi>le,  he  attempted 
to  pronounce  an  oration  which  he  had  com- 
posed long  before  for  such  an  occasion;  but 
bemg  received  with  noise  and  clamour,  he  per- 
ceiTod  that  the  assembly  were  determined  to 
shew  him  no  favour.  He,  therefore,  threw  off 
his  vpper  garment,  ran  through  the  theatre. 
and  dashed  his  head  violently  against  one  or 
tiie  steps,  with  a  design  to  kill  himself;  but 
did  not  succeed  according  to  his  vnsh,  for  he 
was  taken  up  alive,  and  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  thieves  and  robbers. 

In  this  manner  did  Timoleon  extirpate  U- 
ranny,  and  put  a  period  to  their  wars.  He 
found  the  whole  island  turned  almost  wild  and 
savage  with  its  misfortunes,  so  that  its  very 
inhabitants  could  hardly  endure  it,  and  yet 
he  so  civilized  it  again,  and  rendered  it  so  de- 
sirable, that  strangers  came  to  settle  in  the 
countiT,  from  which  its  own  people  had  lately 
fled;  the  great  cities  of  Agrigentum  and  Gel^ 
which  after  the  Athenian  war  had  been  sacked 
and  left  desolate  by  the  Carthaginians^  were 
now  peopled  again;  the  former  by  Megellua 
and  Pheristus  from  Elea,  and  the  latter  by 
Gorgus  from  the  isle  of  Ceos,  who  also  col- 
lected and  brought  with  him  some  of  the  old 
citizens.  Timoleon  not  only  assured  them  of 
his  protection,  and  of  peaceful  days  to  settle 
in,  after  the  tempests  of  such  a  war,  but  cor- 
dially entered  into  their  necessities,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  every  thing,  so  that  he  was 
even  beloved  by  them  as  if  he  had  been  their 
founder.  Nay,  to  that  degree  did  he  enioy  tlie 
Sections  of  the  Sicilians  in  general,  tnat  no 
war  seemed  concluded,  no  laws  enacted,  no 
lands  divided,  no  political  regulation  made, 
in  a  proper  manner,  except  it  was  revised  and 
touched  by  him:  he  was  the  master-builder 
who  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work,  and  be- 
stowed upon  it  a  happy  elegance  and  perfec- 
tion. Though  at  that 'time  Greece  Doasted  a 
number  of  great  men,  whose  achievements 
were  highly  distinguished,  Timotheus  (for  in- 
stance) Agesilaus,  Felopidos,  and  Epaminon- 
das.  the  last  of  whom  Timoleon  principally  vied 
witn  in  the  course  of  glory,  yet  we  may  dis- 
cern in  their  actions  a  certain  labour  and 
straining,  which  diminishes  their  lustre,  and 
some  of  them  have  afforded  room  for  censure, 
and  been  followed  with  repentance;  whereas 
there  is  not  one  action  of  Timoleon  (if  we  ex- 
cept the  extremities  he  proceeded  to  in  the 
case  of  his  brother)  to  which  we  may  not,  with 
Timsus,  apply  that  passage  of  Sophocles, 

^What  remit,  or  what  £ove, 

Fbecd  the  ihir  parts  ia  this  htnaonioos  whok. 
For,  as  the  poetry  of  Antimachus*  and  the 
portraits  of  I)ionysius,t  both  of  them  Colo- 

•  Antimachas  was  an  epic  poet,  who  flonrished  ia 
the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  He  wrote  a  poem 
railed  the  THehaid.  Qointflian  (x.  i.)  says,  he  had  a 
force  and  solidity,  ioeether  with  an  eleTation  of  style, 
sad  had  the  second  luace  eiTen  him  by  the  grammari- 
■ii9y  after  Homer :  Sat  as  ne  failed  in  the  passions,  in 
the  disposition  of  his  &ble,  and  in  the  ease  and  ele- 


■ttiiee 
Vosa  f 


of 'manner,  Uiough  he  was  second,  he  was  tu 
_  coming  near  the  first. 
i^vwmua  was  a  portrait  painter.   PKn,  xxxr.  10. 


thonians.  vrith  all  the  nerve  and  strength  ons 
inds  in  them,  appear  to  be  too  much  laboured, 
and  smell  too  much  of  the  lamp;  whereas  the 
paintings  of  Nicomachu^  and  Uie  verses  of 
Homer,  besides  their  other  excellencies  and 
graces,  seem  to  have  been  struck  off  with  rea- 
diness and  ease:  so  if  we  compare  the  ex- 
ploits of  Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus,  per- 
formed with  infinite  pains  and  £fficulty,  with 
those  of  Timoleon,  which,  glorious  as  they 
were,  had  a  great  deal  of  fre^om  and  ease  iu 
them,  when  we  consider  the  case  weU,  we 
shall  conclude  the  latter,  not  to  have  been  tht 
work  of  fortune  indeed,  but  the  effects  of  for 
tunate  virtue. 

He  himself,  it  is  true,  ascribed  all  his  suc< 
cesses  to  fortune.  For  when  ha  wrote  to  hii 
friends  at  Corinth,  or  addressed  the  Syracu 
sans,  be  often  said,  be  was  highly  indebted  to 
that  goddess,  when  she  was  resolved  to  save 
Sicily,  for  doing  it  under  his  name.  In  his 
house  he  built  a  chapel,  and  offered  sacrifices 
to  Chaneeyf  and  dedicated  the  house  itself  to 
Fortune  $  for  the  Syracusans  had  given  him 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  city,  as  a  reward 
for  his  services,  and  provided  him,  besides, 
a  very  elegant  and  agreeable  retreat  in  the 
country.  In  the  country  it  was  that  be  npent 
most  of  his  time,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  had  sent  for  from  Corinth:  for  be 
never  returned  home;  he  took  no  part  in 
the  troubles  of  Greece,  nor  exposed  himself 
to  public  envy,  the  rock  whicn  great  gene» 
rals  commonly  split  upon  in  their  insatiable 
pursuits  of  honour  and  power;  but  be  remaii^ 
ed  in  Sicily,  enjoying  the  blessings  he  had  es- 
tablished; and  of  which  the  greatest  of  all  was, 
to  see  so  many  cities  and  so  many  thousands 
of  people  happy  through  his  means. 

£ttt  since,  accordii^p  to  the  comparison  of 
Simonides,  every  republic  must  have  some  im« 
pudent  slanderer,  just  as  every  lark  must  have 
a  crest  on  its  hea^  so  it  was  at  Syracuse;  for 
Timoleon  was  atmcked  by  two  demagogues, 
Laphystius  and  Demenetus.  The  first  of  Uiese 
having  demanded  of  him  sureties  that  he  would 
answer  to  an  indictment  which  was  to  be 
brought  against  him,  the  people  began  to  rise 
declaring  they  would  not  suffer  mm  to  pro 
ceed.  But  Timoleon  stilled  the  »umult,  by 
representing,  '*  That  he  had  volunt:.:ily  under- 
gone so  many  labours  and  dangers,  on  pur 
pose  that  the  meanest  Syracusan  might  have 
recourse,  when  he  pleased,  to  the  laws." 
And  when  Demaenetus,  in  mil  assembly,  al- 
leged many  articles  against  his  behaviour  in 
command,  he  did  not  vouchsafe  him  any  an- 
swer; he  only  said,  '<  He  could  not  sufficiently 

•  Pliny  tells  ns,  "  Nicomachns  painted  with  a  swift 
as  well  as  a  masterly  hand ;  and  that  his  pieces  sold 
for  as  much  as  a  town  was  worth."  Aristratus,  the 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  having  agreed  with  him  for  a  piece 
of  work  which  seemed  to  require  a  considerable  time. 
Nicomachos  did  not  appear  till  within  a  few  dajs  of 
that  on  which  he  had  agreed  to  finish  it.  HercnMa 
the  tyrant  talked  of  ponishing  him;  but  in  those  few 
daysne  completed  the  thin^  in  an  admirable  ntaaaar, 
and  entirely  to  his  satisfaction. 

f  When  the  ancients  ascribed  any  ereat  to/or<ttiu^ 
they  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  operations  of  the  Deitv 
in  it,  but  only  to  exclude  all  human  cootriranee  ana 
power.  And  in  events  ascribed  to  cAance,  they  migh . 
possibly  mean  to  exclude  the  agency  of  all  ratioLsJ  Sf 


possibly 
ings,  whether 


agency  0 
or  divine. 
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flxprati  hif  gratitode  to  the  godi,  for  granting 
hit  request,  in  penmttiog  hun  to  see  all  the 
Syracosans  enjoy  the  liberty  of  aaying  what 
tbffv  thought  fit/' 

Having  then  confeaaedlj  performed  greater 
tilings  than  any  Ghfecian  of  nia  time,  and  been 
the  only  man  that  realized  those  glorious 
aehieTements,  to  which  the  orators  of  Greece 
were  constantly  e^orting  their  countrymen 
in  the  general  assemblies  of  the  states,  fortune 
happily  placed  him  at  a  distance  from  the  ca- 
lamities in  which  the  mother-country  was  in- 
TOlyed,  and  kept  his  hands  unstained  with  its 
Uood.  He  made  his  courage  and  conduct  ap- 
pear in  his  dealings  with  the  barbarians  and 
with  tyrants,  as  well  as  his  justice  and  mode- 
ration wherever  the  Ghreeks  or  their  friends 
were  concerned.  Tezy  few  of  his  trophies 
eost  his  fellow-citizens  a  tear,  or  put  any  of 
them  in  mourning;  and  yet,  in  less  than  ei^ht 
years,  he  delivered  Sicily  from  its  intestme 
miseries  and  distempers,  and  restored  it  to 
the  native  inhabitants. 

After  80  much  prosperity,  when  he  was 
well  advanced  in  years,  his  eves  began  to  fail 
him,  and  the  defect  increased  so  fast,  that  he 
octirel^  lost  his  sight*  Not  that  he  had  done 
any  thmg  to  occasion  it,  nor  was  it  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  caprice  of  fortune,*  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  owing  to  a  family  weakness  and 
disorder,  which  operated  together  with  the 
course  of  time.  For  several  of  his  relations 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  sight  in  the  same 
manner,  having  it  gradually  impaired  by  years. 
But  Atbanis  tells  us,  notwithstanding,  that 
during  the  war  with  Hippo  and  Mamercus, 
and  while  he  lay  before  Millae,  a  white  speck 
appeared  on  his  eye,  which  was  a  plain  indi- 
cation that  blindness  was  coming  on.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  hinder  him  from  continuing 
the  siege,  and  prosecuting  the  war,  until  he 
got  the  tyrdnts  m  his  power. .  Bat,  when  he 
was  returned  to  Syracuse,  jie  laid  down  the 
command  immediately,  and  excused  himself  to 
the  people  from  any  farther  service,  as  he  bad 
brought  their  affiurs  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

It  is  not  to  be  wonderea,  that  ho  bore  his 
misfortune  without  repining;  but  it  was  reidiy 
admirable  to  observe  the  honour  and  rempect 
which  the  Syracusans  paid  him  when  blind. 
They  not  only  visited  him  constantly  them- 
selves, but  brought  all  strangers  who  spent  some 
time  amongst  them  to  his  bouse  in  the  town,  or 
to  that  in  the  country,  that  they  too  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  deliverer  of  Syra- 
cuse. And  it  was  their  joy  and  their  pride 
that  he  chose  to  spend  his  days  with  them, 
and  despised  the  splendid  reception  which 
Greece  was  prepared  to  give  him,  on  account 
of  his  great  success.  Among  the  many  votes 
that  were  'iiassed,  and  things  that  were  done 
in  honour  of  him,  one  of  the  most  striking  was 

*  nQterch  here  hmti  at  an  opinion  which  was  Tery 
prevalent  among  the  Fsgans,  that  if  any  pervon  ma 
MgBsUy  fiiTourea  with  sueeeM,  there  would  lom^  mi*- 
fbrtone  happen  to  covnterbalanee  it.  Thii  they  ibb- 
f«lsd  to  the  oivy  ofMnae  OMliitnsBt  desMB. 


that  decree  of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  ^  TbtM 
whenever  they  should  oe  at  war  with  a  foreign 
nation,  the^  would  employ  a  Corinthian  gene* 
ral."  Their  method  of  proceedinff,  loo,  in 
their  assemblies,  did  honour  to  TimoTeon.  Foi 
they  decided  smaller  matters  by  themselves^ 
but  consulted  him  in  the  more  dUBcnlt  and  im- 
portant cases.  On  these  occasions  he  waa 
conveyed  in  a  litter  through  the  market-place 
to  the  theatre;  and  when  he  was  carriea  in, 
the  people  saluted  him  vrith  one  voice,  as  he 
sat.  He  returned  tVe  civility;  and  having 
paused  a  while  to  gt«i»  lime  for  tiieir  acclama- 
tions, took  cognizance  of  the  afiair,  and  deli 
verea  his  opinion.  Hie  assembly  gave  their 
sanction  to  it,  and  then  his  servants  carried  the 
litter  back  through  the  theatre;  and  the  people, 
having  waited  on  him  out,  with  loud  applauses^ 
despatched  the  rest  of  the  public  business  with- 
out him. 

With  so  much  respect  and  kindness  was  thtt 
old  age  of  Timoleon  cherished,  as  that  of  » 
common  father!  and  at  last  he  died  of  a  slight 
illness  co-operating  with  length  of  years.* 
Some  tune  being  given  the  Syracusans  to  pre- 
pare for  his  funeral,  and  for  the  neighbourix^ 
inhabitants  and  strangers  to  assemble,  the 
whole  was  conducted  with  great  magnificence. 
The  bier,  sumptuously  adorned,  was  earned  by 
young  men,  selected  by  the  people,  over  the 
ground  where  the  paUioe  and  castle  of  the  ty- 
rants stood,  before  they  were  demolished.  It 
was  followed  by  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  in  the  most  pompous  solemnity,  crown- 
ed with  garknds  and  clothed  in  white.  The 
lamentations  and  tears,  mingled  with  the 
praises  of  the  deceased,  shewed  that  the  hon- 
our now  paid  him  was  not  a  matter  of  course, 
or  compliance  with  a  duty  enjoined,  but  the 
testimony  of  real  sorrow  and  sincere  afiection. 
At  last  tne  bier  being  placed  upon  the  funerml 
pile,  Demetrius,  who  had  the  loudest  voice  of 
all  their  herald^  was  directed  to  make  procla- 
mation as  follows:  "The  people  of  Syracom 
inter  'Hmoleon  the  Corinthian,  the  son  of  Ti- 
modemus,  at  the  expense  of  two  hundred  minm: 
they  honour  him,  moreover,  through  all  time 
with  annual  games,  to  be  celebrated  with  per> 
formances  in  music,  horse-racing,  and  wrest- 
ling; as  the  man  who  destroyed  tyrants,  sub* 
dued  barbarians,  re-peopled  great  cities  which 
lay  desolate,  and  restored  to  the  Sicilians  their 
laws  and  privileges." 

The  body  was  mterred,  and  a  monument 
erected  for  him  in  the  market-place,  which  they 
aflerwards  surrounded  with  porticos  and  otb<^ 
buildings  suitable  to  the  purpose,  and  then 
made  it  a  place  of  exercise  tor  their  youth, 
under  the  name  of  Trnioleonteum.  They  con- 
tinued to  make  use  of  the  form  of  government 
and  the  laws  that  he  established,  and  this  in- 
sured their  happiness  for  a  long  course  of 
years.t 

*  He  died  the  hst  year  of  the  hnndred  and  tenth 
Otympiad,  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
the  Cnriftian  lera. 

f  Thb  protperity  wm  intermpledskonk  thkla 
aftb    lyfliscrasltiisofifatho&is. 
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or  I  fint  MpplM  iDTwIf  to  the  writing  of 
I  livM^  it  wu  for  the  nke  of  othen,  but 
t  panne  that  study  for  my  own  nke;  aTuling 
myielf  of  hiatory  as  of  a  mirror,  from  which  I 
learn  to  adjoat  and  regnlate  my  own  conduct. 
Tor  it  it  like  living  and  conTorring  with  these 
iilostrioaa  men,  when  I  invite,  as  it  were,  and 
*eceive  them,  one  after  another,  under  my  roof: 
when  I  consider  how  grtot  and  wtmieisfid 
they  teerc,  and  select  from  their  actions  the 
most  memorable  and  glorious. 

Te  goA» !  what  greater  pleuurc  ? 
What  happierroad  to  wrttiei 

Democritas  has  a  position  in  his  philosophy,* 
utterly  fkise  indeed,  and  leading  to  endless  su- 
perstitions, that  there  are  phantasms  or  images 
continually  floating  in  the  air,  some  propitious, 
and  some  «alucky,  and  advises  us  to  pray,  that 
such  may  strike  upon  our  senses,  as  are  agree- 
able to,  and  perfective  of,  our  nature,  and  not 
such  as  have  a  tendency  to  vice  and  error. 
For  my  part,  iuMead  of  this,  I  fill  mv  mind 
with  the  subluno  images  of  the  best  ana  great- 
est men,  by  attention  to  history  and  biography  3 
and  if  I  contract  any  blemish  or  ill  custom  from 
other  company  wmch  I  am  unavoidably  en- 
gaged in,  I  correct  and  expel  them,  by  calmly 
and  dispaatonately  turning  my  thoughts  to  these 
excellent  examples.  For  the  same  purpose,  I 
nowjput  into  your  hands  the  Life  of  Timoleon, 
the  Corinthiui,  and  that  of  iEmilius  Paulus, 
men  famous  not  only  for  their  virtues,  but  their 
success;  insomuch  tiiat  they  have  left  room  to 
doubt,  whether  their  great  achievements  were 
not  owing  more  to  their  good  fortune  than  their 
prudence. 

Most  writers  agree,  that  the  JEkuIian  family 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  among  the  Roman 
aobiUty:  and  it  is  asserted,  that  the  founder  of 
it,  who  also  left  it  his  surname,  was  Mamer- 
sosf-  the  son  of  P^sfforas  the  philosopher,^ 
who,  for  the  peculiar  cnarms  and  gracefulness 
of  his  elocution,  was  called  JEmiliua;  such,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that 
Numa  vras  educated  under  Pythagoras. 

Thoee  of  this  family  that  distinguished 
themselves,!  found  their  attachment  to  yirtue 

*  Democntsa  held^  that  tisibla  oUects  produced 
their  inuiga  in  the  aaurfent  air,  which  imace  produced 
a  aeeond.  and  the  aecond  a  third  slill  Jen  than  the  for- 
mer, and  M  on  till  the  last  nrodueed  its  eontttei|)art  in 
the  eye.  This  he  luppoeed  the  proeeie  of  the  act  of 
riiaoa.  But  he  went  00  to  what  le  infinitely  more  ah- 
•nrd.  He  maintained  that  thought  waa  formed,  accor- 
ding aa  thoee  images  itmek  upon  the  imagination ; 
that  of  thcM  tibere  were  tome  sood  and  tome  eril ;  that 
the  good  produced  virtuous  uoughts  in  us,  and  the 
eril  tltt  contrary. 

t  See  the  Ufe  of  Noma. 

i  He  is  called  Pythagoras  the  nhllosopher,  to  disUn- 
gnish  him  Ihiib  Pythagoras  the  ftmed  wrestler. 

^  From  Lucius  j&muius,  who  was  consul  in  the  year 
af  Rome  two  hundred  and  seventy,  and  overcame  the 
Volseians,  to  Lucius  Paulus,  wko  was  ftther  to  Paulus 
Amiltus,  and  who  fell  at  Cannc,  in  the  year  of  Room 
%n  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  (here  were  many  of 


generally  blessed  with  iBoeass.  Aadi 
standing  the  ill  fortune  of  Ldoeras  Paulas  ai 
Canns,  he  shewed  on  that  occasion  both  his 
prudence  and  his  valour.  Foi,  wnen  he  could 
not  dissuade  his  colleague  from  fighting,  he 
joined  him  in  the  combat,  though  much  against 
his  vrill,  but  did  not  partake  with  him  in  his 
flight:  on  the  contrary,  when  he  who  plunged 
them  in  the  danger,  deserted  the  field,  Paidus 
stood  his  ground,  uid  fell  bravelv  amidst  the 
enemy,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand. 

This  Paulus  had  a  daughter  named  Emilia, 
who  vras  msrried  to  Sdpio  the  Great,  and  a  son 
called  Paulus,  whose  histoiy  I  am  now  writing. 

At  the  time  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
world,  Rome  abounded  in  men  who  were 
celebrated  for  their  virtues  and  other  excellent 
accomplishments^  and  even  among  these 
iE^nilius  made  a  distinguished  figure,  without 
pursuing  the  same  studies,  or  setting  out  in  the 
same  track,  with  the  young  nobility  of  that  age. 
For  he  did  not  exercise  himself  in  pleading 
causes;  nor  could  he  stoop  to  salute,  to  solicit, 
and  caress  the  people,  which  was  the  method 
that  most  men  took  who  aimed  at  popularity. 
Not  but  that  he  had  talents  tnua  nature  to  ac- 
quit himself  well  in  either  of  these  respects, 
but  he  reckoned  the  honour  that  flows  from 
valour,  from  justice,  and  probity,  preferable  to 
both;  and  in  these  virtues  he  soon  surpassed 
all  the  young  men  of  his  time. 

The  first  of  the  ^[reat  oflkses  of  state  fot 
which  he  was  a  candidate,  was  that  of  wSdite, 
and  he  carried  it  against  twelve  competitors, 
who,  vre  are  told,  were  all  afVerwards  consuls'. 
And  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  JSugtars, 
whom  the  Romans  employ  in  the  inspectiot 
and  care  of  divination  oy  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  by  prodigies  in  the  air,  he  sUidied  so  at- 
tentively the  usages  of  his  countrv,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  so  perfectiy  with  the  ancient 
ceremonies  of  religion,  that  what  before  was 
only  considered  aa  an  honour,  and  sought  for 
on  account  of  the  authority  annexed  to  it,t 
appeared  in  his  hands  to  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal arts.  Thus,  he  confirmed  the  definition 
which  is  given  by  some  philosophers.  That  re- 
ligion  ie  the  eeitnee  t^vor^iipping  the  gode. 
He  did  every  thing  with  skill  and  application; 
he  laid  wnae  all  other  concerns  while  he  at- 
tended te  this,  and  made  not  the  least  omission 
or  innovation,  but  disputed  with  his  colleagues 
about  the  smallest  sitide,  and  insisted,  that 
though  the  Deity  might  be  supposed  to  be 
merciful,  and  wilhng  to  overlook  some  neglect^ 

those  JBadil  renowned  for  their  rietories  apd  tri- 


*  In  that  period  we  find  the  Sempronii,  the  Albini 
the  Fabii  Maximi,  the  MareelU,  the  Bdpioe,  the  Ful. 
rii,  SulpiUi,  Ccthegi,  Metelli,  and  other  great  and  ei- 
ceOent  men. 

f  Under  pretence  that  the  auspices  were  ftrouraUi 
or  otherwise,  the  Augun  had  it  in  their  power  k 
promo's  or  put  a  stop  to  any  public  afiair  wUlcvar. 
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jet  it  was  dangerous  for  the  state  to  connive 
at  and  pass  by  such  things.  Fw  im  man  ever 
began  his  attempU  agairut  govemmerU  with 
an  enormotu  erimej  and  the  relaxing  in  the 
tmalUst  matter$i  breaks  down  thejknee*  qf 
the  greatest. 

Nor  was  he  less  exact  in  requiring  and  ob- 
senring  the  Roman  military  discipline.  He  did 
not  study  to  be  popular  in  command,  nor  en- 
deavour, like  the  generality,  to  make  one  com- 
mission the  foundation  for  another,  by  humour- 
ing and  indulging  the  soldiery:*  but  as  a  priest 
ustructs  the  initiated  with  care  in  the  sacred 
ceremonies,  so  he  explained  to  those  that  were 
under  him  the  rules  and  customs  of  war;  and 
being  inexorable,  at  the  same  time,  to  those 
that  transgressed  them,  he  re-established  his 
country  in  its  former  glory.  Indeed,. with  him, 
the  beating  of  on  enemy  was  a  matter  of  much 
less  account,  than  the  bringing  of  his  country- 
men to  strict  discipline;  the  one  seeming  to  be 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  other. 

During  the  war  which  the  Romans  were  en- 
gaged ill  with  Antiochos  the  6reat,t  in  the 
east,  and^  in  which  their  most  experienced  of- 
ficers were  employed,  another  broke  out  in  the 
w^.  There  was  a  general  revolt  in  Spain  ;§ 
and  thither  JEmilius  was  sent,  not  with  six 
lietors  only,  like  other  prmtorSy  but  with  twice 
the  number,  which  seemed  to  raise  his  dig- 
nity to  an  equality  with  the  consular.  He 
beat  the  byb&riana  in  two  pitched  battles,i| 
and  killed  thirty  thousand  of  uem:  which  suc- 
cess appears  to  have  been  owing  to  his  general- 
ship in  choosing  his  ground,  a^  attacking  the 
enemy  while  they  were  passing  a  river;  for  by 
these  means  his  army  gained  an  easy  victory. 
He  made  himself  master  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty'  cities,  which  voluntarily  opened  their 
gates;  and  having  established  peace  through- 
out the  provic  :e,  and  secured  its  allegiance,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  not  a  drachma  richer  than 
he  went  out.  He  never,  indeed,  was  desirous 
to  enrich  himself,  but  lived  in  a  generous  man- 
ner on  his  own  estate,  which  was  so  far  from 
being  large,  that  after  his  death,  it  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  answer  his  wife's  dowry. 

His  first  wife  was  Papiria,  the  daughter  of 
Papirius  Haso,  a  man  of  consular  dignity. 
After  he  had  lived  with  her  a  long  time  in 
wedlock  be  divorced  her,  though  she  bad 
brought  him  very  fine  children;  for  she  was 
mother  to  the  illustrious  Scipio  and  to  Fabius 
Maximus.  History  does  not  acquaint  us  with 
the  reason  of  this  separation;  but  with  respect 
to  divorces  in  general,  the  account  which  a 
certain  Roman,  who  put  awa^  his  wife,  gave  of 
his  own  case,  seems  to  be  a  just  one.    When 

*  The  Roita?  wldien  were,  at  Uie  mme  time,  citi- 
sens,  who  had  rotes  for  the  great  empbymenb,  both 
dril  and  military. 

f  The  war  with  Antiochos  the  Great,  king  of  Syria, 
hbgUk  about  the  year  of  Rome  fire  hundred  and  siziy- 
soe,  twenty-four  years  after  the.lmttle  of  Cannc 

X  The  consul  Olabrio,  and  after  him  the  two  Scipios ; 
Am  elder  of  whom  was  content  to  serre  as  lieutenant 
r  his  brother.    JAv.  1.  xnvii. 


k  Spafai  had  been  reduced  by  Scipio  Nasica. 

n  LiTT,  xxxrii.  57.  speaks  only  of  one  battle,  in  which 
Ptalns  .fimilioB  forced  the  entrenchments  of  the  Span- 
iards, killed  eighteen  thousand  of  them,  and  made 
three  hundred  prisoners. 


his  friends  remonstrated,  and  asked  faunu  f^m 
she  not  chaste?  Was  shenotfair7  Was  she 
not  /Hii^ftit?  he  held  out  his  shoe,  and  said, 
Is  it  not  handsome?  leitnotnow?  yet  none 
knows  fchere  it  iortngshkn,  but  he  Vtat  wears 
it.  Certain  it  is,  that  men  usuallv  rqiudiatc 
their  wives  for  great  and  visible  faulu ;  yet 
sometimes  also  a  peevishness  of  temper  or  in- 
compliance of  manners,  small  and  frequent 
distates,  though  not  discerned  by  the  world, 
produce  the  most  incurable  aversions  in  a  mar^ 
ried  life.* 

JEmilius,  thus  separated  from  Papiria,  mar* 
ried  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  also  two 
sons.  These  he  brought  up  in  his  own  house; 
the  sons  of  Papiria  being  adopted  into  the 
greatest  and  most  noble  families  in  Rome,  the 
elder  by  Fabius  Maximus,  who  was  five  times 
consul,  and  the  younger  by  his  cousin-german, 
the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  gave  him  the 
name  of  Scipio.  One  of  his  daughters  was 
married  to  the  son  of  Cato,  and  the  other  to 
JElius  Tubero,  a  man  of  superior  integrity, 
and  who,  of  all  the  Romans,  knew  best  how  to 
bear  poverty.  There  was  no  less  than  aixteen 
of  the  JElian  family  and  name,  who  had  onlf 
a  small  house  and  one  farm  amongst  them; 
and  in  this  house  they  all  lived,  with  their 
wives  and  many  children.  Here  dwelt  the 
daughter  of  JEmilius,  who  had  been  twice  con- 
sul, and  had  triumphed  twice,  not  ashamed  of 
her  husband's  poverty,  but  admiring  that  virtue 
which  kept  him  poor.  Very  different  is  the 
behaviour  of  brotners  ahd  other  near  relatioaa 
in  these  days;  who,  if  their  possessions  be  not 
separated  by  extensive  countries,  or  at  least 
rivers  and  bulwarks,  are  perpetually  at  vari- 
ance about  them.  So  much  instruction  does 
history  suggest  to  the  consideration  of  thoee 
who  are  willing  to  profit  by  it. 

When  JEmilius  was  created  c(»sul,t  he 

*  The  very  ingenious  Dr.  Robertson  mentions  this 
fre(^uencT  of  diTorces  as  one  of  the  necessary  reasons 
for  istroducine  the  Christian  religion  at  that  period 
of  time  when  it  was  published  to  the  world.  «  Di- 
vorces," says  he,  "on  very  slight  pretensions,  were 
permitted  both  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  legislators. 
And  though  the  pnn  manners  of  those  republics  re- 
strained for  some  time  the  operation  of  such  a  perni- 
cious institution ;  thourh  the  virtue  of  priTate  persons 
seldom  abused  the  indulgence  that  the  leeislatnre  al- 
lowed them,  yet  no  sooner  had  the  establishment  of 
arbitrary  power  and  the  progress  of  luxury  vitiated 
the  taste  of  men,  than  the  nw  with  regard  to  divoroes 
was  found  to  be  amongst  the  worst  corruptions  that  pre- 
Tailed  in  that  abandoned  sge.  The  fiwuity  of  separa- 
tions rendered  married  persons  careless  of  praciisiiw 
or  obtaining  those  virtues  which  render  domestie  lift 
easv  and  delightfuL  The  education  of  their  child-—. 
as  the  parents  were  not  mutually  endeared,  or  iBse]%. 
rably  connected,  was  generalljr  disregarded,  as  eadi 
parent  considered  it  but  a  partial  care,  which  might 
with  equal  justice  devolve  on  the  other.  Marri^;^ 
instead  of  restraining,  added  to  the  ru  knot  of  irregu- 
lar desire,  and  under  a  legal  title  became  the  vilest  and 
most  shameless  prostitution.  From  all  these  eanaea, 
the  aoarriage  state  fell  into  disreputation  and  contess^pt, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  force  men  by. penal  lavs* 
into  a  society,  where  they  expected  no  secure  or  laatiiw 
happiness.  Among  the  Romans,  domestic  corrup^oa 
grew  of  a  sudden  to  an  incredible  hdghL  And,  per> 
naps,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  we  can  find  no  imrallel 
to  the  undisguised  impurity  and  licentieusncas  of  thai 
age.    It  was  in  good  time,  therefore,  be.  kc" 

f  It  was  in  the  year  ibilowtng  tna*  be  went 
the  Ligurians. 
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went  upon  an  expedition  agaioit  the  Ligoriant. 
«rhoM  countrj  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpi^and 
«rho  are  alto  called  Liguatines:  a  l>bld  and 
martial  people  that  learned  the  art  of  war  of 
the  Romans,  by  means  of  their  vicinity.  For 
they  dwelt  in  the  extremities  of  Italy,  border- 
ing upon  that  JMirt  of  the  Alps  which  is  washed 
by  the  Tuscan  sea.  just  opposite  to  Africa,  and 
were  mixed  with  the  Gaols  and  Spaniards,  who 
inhabited  the  coast.  At  that  time  they  had 
likewise  some  strength  at  sea.  and  their  cor- 
sairs plundered  and  destroyea  the  merchant 
ships  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  They 
had  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  to  receive 
JEmilins,  who  came  with  but  eight  thousand  at 
the  most.  He  engaged  them,  however,  thouch 
five  times  his  number,  routed  them  entire^, 
and  shnt  them  np  within  their  walled  towns. 
When  they  were  in  these  circumstances,  he 
offered  them  reasonable  and  moderate  terms. 
For  the  Romans  did  not  choose  utterly  to  cut 
off  the  people  of  Liguria,  whom  they  consider- 
ed as  a  bulwark  against  the  Gauls,  who  were 
always  hovering  over  Italy.  The  Ligurians, 
confiding  in  iBmilius,  delivered  up  their  ships 
and  their  towns.  He  onlv  razed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  then  deliverecl  the  cities  to  them 
again;  but  he  carried  off  their  shipping,  leav- 
ing them  not  a  vessel  bigger  than  those  with 
three  banks  of  oars;  and  he  set  at  hberty  a 
number  of  prisoners  whom  they  had  made  both 
at  sea  and  land,  as  well  Romans  as  strangers. 
Such  were  the  memorable  actions  of  his  first 
oonsnlship.  AfUr  which  he  often  expressed 
his  desire  of  being  appointed  again  to  the  same 
high  olike,  and  even  stood  candidate  for  it; 
but,  meeting  with  a  repulse,  he  solicited  it  no 
more.  Instead  of  that,  be  applied  himself  to 
the  discharge  of  his  function  as  augur,  and  to 
the  education  of  his  sons,  not  only  m  such  arts 
as  had  been  taught  in  Rome,  and  those  that  he 
had  learned  himself,  but  also  in  the  genteeler 
arts  of  Greece.  To  this  purpose  he  not  only 
entertained  masters  who  could  teach  them 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  but  sculpture 
also,  and  painting,  together  with  such  as  were 
skilled  in  breaking  and  teaching  horses  and 
dogs,  and  were  to  instruct  them  in  riding  and 
hunting.  When  no  public  affairs  hindered  him, 
he  himself  always  attended  their  studies  ind 
exercises.  In  short,  he  was  the  most  indulgent 
parent  in  Rome. 

As  to  the  public  afiairs,  the  Romans  were 
then  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perseus,*  king  of 
the  lylacedonians,  and  they  imputed  it  either  to 
the  mcapacity  or  cowardice  or  their  generalaf 
that  the  advantage  was  on  the  enemy's  side. 
For  they  who  had  forced  Antiochus  the  Great 
to  quit  the  rest  of  Asia^  driven  him  beyond 
mount  Taurus,  confined  him  to  Syria,  and 
made  him  think  himself  happy  if  he  could  pur- 
chase his  peace  with  fifteen  thousand  talents  ;§ 
tiny  who  oad  lately  vanquidied  king  Philip  in 

*  Thii  Mooad  Maecdontsa  war  with  Pcneos  began 
ia  the  year  of  Borne  ft?e  hnidred  wnA.  eigh^-Ciro,  a 
Vvndred  and  itstv-nine  ycftre  befLrc  the  Chriitiaasera. 

t  Those  gcMnJt  were  P.  Liointus  Cranaj.  after  him 
A.  Hoetilius  Maadnus,  and  then  Q,.  Martliu  i*hfl{pput, 
who  dragged  the  war  hearily  <m  daring  the  three  ««an 
ef  their  consobhip. 

1  Seventeen  yean  before. 

\  Livy  nyt  twelve  thounnd|  which  were  to  be  paid 
m  twehrc  7<art|  by  a  thousand  t^lente  a  year. 
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TheMuly,*  and  deKvered  the  Greeks  (Vom  the 
Macedonian  yoke;  in  short,  they  who  had  sub- 
dued Hannibal,  to  whom  no  king  could  be 
compared  either  for  valour  or  power,  thought 
it  an  intolerable  thing  to  be  obliged  to  contend 
with  Perseus  upon  equal  terms,  as  if  Ae  could 
be  an  adversary  able  to  cope  with  them,  who 
only  brocght  into  the  field  tne  poor  remains  oi 
his  fathers  routed  forces.  In  this,  however, 
the  Romans  were  deceived;  for  they  knew  not 
that  Philip  after  his  defeat,  had  raised  a  much 
more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  army, 
than  he  had  before.  It  ma^  not  be  amiss  to  ex- 

{>lain  this  in  a  few  woras.  beginning  at  the 
buntain  head.  AntigonuB.T  the  most  power- 
ful among  the  gencraJa  and  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, having  gained  for  himself  and  his  d»> 
scendants  the  title  of  king,  had  a  son  named 
Demetrius,  who  was  father  to  Antlgoaus,  sor- 
named  Gonatus^  Gonatus  had  a-  son  named 
Demetrius,  who,  after  a  short  reign,  lefl  a  voang 
son  called  Philip,  The  Macedonian  ncAtlity, 
dreading  the  confusion  often  consequent  upon 
a  minority,  set  up  Antigonus,  cousin  to  the  de- 
ceased kmg,  and  gave  him  ms  widow,  the  mo- 
ther of  Philip,  to  wife.  At  first  they  made 
him  only  regent  and  general,  but  afterwards 
finding  that  he  was  a  moderate  and  publio  spir- 
ited man,  they  declared  him  king.  He  it  was 
that  had  the  name  of  J[>o«on,t  hecause  he  was 
always  promising,  but  never  performed  what 
he  promised,  iiter  him,  Philip  mounted  the 
throne,  and  though  yet  but  a  youth,  soon 
shewed  hunself  equal  to  the  greatest  of  kingsj 
so  that  it  waa  believed  that  he  would  restore 
the  crown  of  Macedon  to  ita  ancient  dignityi 
and  be  the  only  man  that  could  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  power  which  was  now  ex- 
tending itself  over  all  the  world.  But  being 
beaten  at  Scotusa  by  Titus  Flatninius,  his  cour- 
age sunk  for  the  present,  and  promising' to  re 
ceive  such  terms  as  the  Romans  should  inr 
pose,  he  was  glad  to  come  off  with  a  moderate 
fine.  But  recollecting  himself  afterwards,  he 
could  not  brook  the  dishonour.  To  reign  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  Romans,  appeared  to  him 
more  suitable  to  a  slave,  wno  minds  nothing 
but  his  pleasures,  than  to  a  man  who  has  any 
dignity  of  sentiment,  and  therefore  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  war,  but  made  his  preparations 
with  great  privacy  and  caution.  For  suffering 
the  towns  that  were  near  the  great  roads  and 
by  the  sea,  to  run  to  decay,  and  to  become  half 
desolate,  in  order  that  he  might  be  heki  in  con- 
tempt by  the  enemy,  he  collected  a  great  force 
in  the  higher  provinces;  and  filling  the  inland 
places,  the  towns,  and  castles,  with  arms, 
money,  and  men,  fit  for  service,  without  making 
any  show  of  war.  he  had  his  troops  alwajrsin 
readiness  for  it,  like  so  many  wrestlers  trained 
and  exercised  in  secret    For  he  had  in  his  ar* 

*  This  serriee  was  performed  by  Quinlus  FlaminioH, 
who  defeated  Philip  u  Thessalv,  kUlcd  eight  thonsaad 
of  his  men  upon  the  spot,  took  fire  thousand  prisonen, 
and  after  his  victory,  caused  proclamation  to  be  made 
by  a  herald,  at  the  Islhmean  games,  that  Oreeee  %raf 
fSnee. 

f  This  Antigonus  killed  £umcnes,and  took  Babylw 
fVom  Seleucns;  and  when  his  son  Demetrius  liadofop- 
thrown  Ptolemy^  fleet  at  Cyprus,  he,  the  flnt  of  all 
Alexander's  successors,  presumed  to  wear  a  diadea^ 
and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

I  J>»son  signiftee  wilf  ficc 
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■mal  arms  for  thirty  thoanod  men.  in  his  gur- 
ritons,  eight  miUions  ofmiMaures  of  wheat,  and 
■loney  in  hia  coffert  to  defray  the  charge  of 
Maintaining  ten  thomand  merccnarieB  for  ten 
years  to  defend  his  country.  But  he  had  not 
the  satisfaction  of  patting  these  designs  in  exe- 
cution J  for  he  died  of  grief  and  a  broken  heart, 
on  discoTering  that  he  had  unjustly  put  Deme- 
trius, his  more  worthy  son,  to  deaUi,*  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accusation  preferred  by  his  other 
son,  Perseus. 

Perseus,  who  survived  him.  inherited  to- 
gether with  the  crown,  his  father's  enmity  to 
the  Romans;  but  he  was  not  equal  to  such  a 
burden,  on  account  of  the  littleness  of  his  ca- 
pacity and  the  meanness  of  his  manners:  ava- 
rice boing  the  principal  of  the  many  passions 
that  reigned  in  his  distempered  heart.  It  is 
even  said,  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Philip,  but 
that  the  wife  of  that  prince  took  him,  as  soon 
as  he  was  bom,  from  his  mother,  who  was  a 
aemstress  of  Arcos,  named  Gnathenia,  and 
passed  him  upon  her  husband  as  her  own.  And 
the  chief  reason  of  his  compassing  the  death 
of  his  brother  seemed  to  have  been  his  fear 
that  the  royal  house,  having  a  lawful  heir, 
might  prove  him  to  be  supposititious.  But  though 
,he  was  of  such  an  abject  and  ungenerous  dit;*- 
ipoaition,  yet,  elated  with  the  prosperous  situ- 
^ation  of  his  affairs,  he  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  maintained  the  conflict  a  long 
while,  repttlsing  several  of  their  fleets  and  ar- 
■lies,  commanded  by  men  of  consular  dignity, 
and  even  beaUnff  some  of  them.  Publius  Li- 
■  einius  was  the  nrst  that  invaded  Macedonia, 
and  him  he  defeated  in  an  engagement  of  the 
cavalry,!  killed  two  thousand  five  hundred  of 
his  best  men,  and  took  six  hundred  prisoners. 
•He  sarpiised  the  Roman  fleet  which  lay  at 
anchor  at  Onneum,  took  twenty  of  their  store- 
ships,  4nink  the  rest  that  were  loaded  with 
wheat,  And  made  himself  master,  besides,  of 
four  galleys  which  had  each  five  benches  of 
oars.  He  fonght  also  another  battle,  oy  which 
he  drove  back  the  consul  Hostilius,  who  was 
attempting  to  enter  his  kingdom  by  Elimia; 
and  when  the  same  general  was  stealing  m  by 
the  way  of  Thessaly,  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore him  but  the  Roman  did  not  choose  to 
stand  the  encounter.  And  as  if  this  war  did 
not  sufiiciently  employ  him,  or  the  Romans 
alone  were  not  an  enemy  respectable  enough, 
he  went  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Dar- 
danians,  in  which  he  cut  in  pieces  ten  thous- 
and of  them,  and  brought  ofi*much  booty.  At 
the  same  time  he  privately  solicited  the  Gauls, 
who  dwell  near  the  Danube,  and  who  are 
called  Bastarne.  These  were  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, and  strong  in  cavalry.  He  tried  the  Iliyr- 
ians  too,  hoping  to  bring  them  to  join  him  by 
means  of  Gentius  their  king;  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  barbarians  had  taken  his 
aumey,  under  promise  of  making  an  inroad  in- 


*  This  ftory  is  fmely  embellished  in  Dr.  Young's 
tngedy  of  The  Brotken. 

f  Livy  has  mta  us  a  description  of  this  action  at 
fte  end  of  his  forty-second  book.  Perseus  offered 
peace  to  those  he  bad  beaten  upon  as  easy  condiiions 
as  if  he  hiouelf  had  been  orerthrown.butthe  Romans 
refused  It :  they  made  it  a  rule,  indeed,  never  to  make 

Ece  when  beaten.    The  rule  prored  a  wise  one  for 
t  peopte,  bnt  can  ncrw  be  universaUy  adopted. 


to  Italy,  by  the  Lower  QuaL  along  the  coMi 
of  the  Adriatic* 

When  this  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  tU 
people  thought  proper  to  lay  aside  all  regard 
to  interest  and  solicitation  in  the  choice  CiT  their 
generals,  and  to  call  to  the  command  a  mai: 
of  understanding,  fit  for  me  direction  of  great 
affairs.  Such  was  Paulus  JEmilius,  a  man  ad* 
vancedin  yeara  indeed  (for  he  was  about  three- 
score,) but  still  in  his  full  strength,  and  sur- 
rounded with  young  sons,  and  sons-in-law,  and 
a  number  of  other  considerable  relations  and 
friends,  who  all  persuaded  him  to  listen  to  the 
people,  that  called  him  to  the  consulship.  At 
first  he  received  the  offer  of  the  citizens  very 
coldly,  though  they  went  bo  far  as  to  court 
and  even  to  entreat  him;  for  he  was  now  no 
longer  ambitious  of  that  honour;  but  as  they 
daily  attended  at  his  gate  and  loudly  called 
upon  him  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  ybrum, 
he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon.  When  he 
put  himself  among  the  candidates,  he  looked 
not  like  a  man  who  sued  for  the  consulahip, 
but  as  one  who  brought  success  along  with 
him:  and  when,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens, 
he  went  down  into  the  Campus  JUiootius,  they 
all  received  him  with  so  entire  a  confidence 
and  such  a  cordial  regard;  that  upon  their  cre- 
ating him  consul  the  second  time,  they  would 
not  suffer  the  lots  to  be  cast  for  the  provinces,! 
as  usual,  but  voted  him  immediately  the  direc- 
tion of  the  war  in  Macedonia.  It  is  said,  that 
afler  the  people  had  appointed  him  command- 
er-in-chief against  Perseus,  and  conducted  him 
home  in  a  very  splendid  manner,  he  found  his 
daughter  Tertia,  who  was  yet  but  a  child,  in 
tears.  Upon  this  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
asked  her  "Why  she  wept?**  The  girl,  em 
bracing  and  kissing  him,  said,  "Know  you  not 
then,  father,  that  Perseus  is  dead?"  meaning  a 
little  dog  of  that  name,  which  she  had  brought 
Up.  To  '  which  ^milius  replied,  "  Tis  a 
lucky  incident,  child,  I  accept  the  omen." 
This  particular  is  related  by  Cicero,  in  his 
Treatise  on  DivimUion* 

It  was  the  custom  for  those  that  were  ap 
pointed  to  the  consulship,  to  make  their  ac 
knowledgments  to  the  people  in  an  agreeable 
speech  from  the  rostrum.  iBmilius  having 
asspjnbled  the  citizens  on  this  occasion,  told 
them,  "He  had  applied  for  his  former  consul- 
ship, because  he  wanted  a  command;  but  im 
this,  they  had  applied  to  him,  because  they 
wanted  a  commander:  and  therefore,  at  prcs 
ent,  he  did  not  hold  himself  obliged  to  them. 
If  they  could  have  the  war  better  directed  by 
anotlier,  he  would  readily  quit  the  emplo^entj 
but  if  they  placed  their  confidence  in  him,  he 
expected  they  would  not  interfere  with  hia 
orders,  or  propagate  idle  reports,  but  provide 
in  silence  what  was  i^cessary  for  the  war: 
for,  if  they  wanted  to  command  their  com- 
manders, their  expeditions   would  be    mora 


*  He  pracliMd  abo  with  £umenes  king  of  Bithysiai 
and  caused  representations  to  be  made  to  Antiochos 
kinr  of  Syria,  that  the  Romans  were  equally  enemies 
to  all  kuigs :  out  £omenes  demandinji^  fifteen  hundred 
talents,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  negoliAtion.  The  verf 
treating,  however,  with  Perseus,  occasioned  an  inwte- 
rate  hatred  between  the  Romans  and  their  old  frkad 
Eumenes ;  but  that  hatred  was  of  no  service  to  Peracua. 

t  Liry  says  the  contraiy. 
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ridkdow  than  erer."  It  it  not  easy  to  ez- 
pTOM  how  much  revcrenoe  this  speech  procor- 
8d  him  firom  the  citizens,  and  what  high  expec- 
tations it  prodaced  of  the  orent.  They  rejoic- 
ed that  they  had  passed  by  the  smooth-toogned 
candidates,  and  made  choice  of  a  general  who 
had  BO  much  freedom  of  speech  and  sat^  dig- 
nity of  manner.  Thus  the  Romans  submitted, 
like  servants,  to  reason  and  Tirtne,  in  order 
that  they  might  one  day  mle^  and  become 
masters  of  the  world. 

That  Paulus  JEmilios,  when  he  went  upon 
the  Macedonian  expedition,  had  a  prosperous 
Toyage  and  journey,  and  arrived  with  speed 
and  nfety  in  the  caioap,  I  impute  to  his  good 
fortune;  but  when  I  consider  bow  the  war  was 
conducted,  and  see  that  the  greatness  of  his 
courage,  the  excellence  of  his  counsels,  the 
attachment  of  his  friends,  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  hanpiness  in  ejroedients  m  times  of  dan- 
ger, all  contributea  to  his  success,  I  cannot 
place  his  great  and  distinguished  actions  to 
any  account  but  his  own.  Indeed,  the  avarice 
of  Perseus  may  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fortunate  circumstance  ror  JBmilius;  since  it 
blasted  and  ruined  the  great  preparations  and 
elevated  hopes  of  the  Maeedonians,  by  a  mean 
regard  to  monev.  For  the  Bastams  came  at 
his  request,  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  horse,* 
each  of  which  had  a  foot  soldier  by  his  side, 
and  they  all  fought  for  hire;  men  they  were 
that  knew  not  how  to  till  the  ground,  to  feed 
cattle  or  to  navigate  ships,  but  whose  sole  pro- 
fession and  employment  was  to  fight  and  to 
conquer.  When  these  pitched  their  tents  in 
Medica,  and  mingled  with  the  king^  forces, 
who  beheld  them  tall  in  their  persons,  ready 
beyond  expression  at  their  exercise,  lofty  and 
fnJU  of  menaces  against  the  enemy,  the  Mace- 
donians were  inspired  with  fresh  courage, 
and  a  strong  opimon,  that  the  Romans  aronld 
not  be  able  to  stand  against  these  mercenaries, 
but  be  terrified  both  at  their  looks,  and  at  their 
strange  and  astonishing  motions. 

After  Perseos  had  filled  his  people  with 
such  spirits  and  hopes,  the  barbarians  demand- 
ed of  him  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  for  eveiy 
officer;  but  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  such 
a  sum  almost  tamed  his  brain,  and  in  the 
narrowness  of  his  heart  he  .refused  it,  and 
broke  off  the  alliance;  as  if  he  had  not  been 
at  war  with  the  Romans,  but  a  steward  for 
ihem,  who  was  to  give  an  exact  account  of  his 
whole  expenses  to  those  whom  he  was  acting 
against    At  the  same  timet  the  example  of 

*  Livy  (xlir.  98.)  hai  wdl  deaeribed  this  horMmaa 
sod  bis  fiiot  aoldier.  He  mj9,  **Thert  cum  ten  thoa- 
«and  hone,  and  a«  many  fiwt,  who  kept  pace  with  the 
hoTKf  and  when  any  of  the  caraJry  were  unhorsed, 
diey  mounted,  and  went  hito  the  ranks."  They  were 
lbs  sane  peoplr  with  those  deaeribed  by  CsBsar,  in  the 
■nt  book  of  his  Gommcalaries,  where  he  is  girins  an 
aceoimt  of  Arioristus's  army.  As  soon  as  Perseus  nad 
DtcUigeoce  of  the  approach  of  the  Bastarnc,  he  sent 
Antlgmius  to  congratulate  Clondicos  thefr  king.  Clon- 
diens  made  answer,  that  the  Oanis  could  not  march  a 
step  &nher  wilhont  money;  which  Perseus,  in  his 
avviee  and  ill  policy,  refosed  to  adTanee. 

t  We  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  former  Einglish 
traaalation,  that  the  orkinal  here  is  extremely  cor- 
rapted,  and  rcry  diffietut  to  be  restored ;  and  that 
tt  aeema  improbiU»le  that  the  Romans  iliould  hare  an 
•ruv  of  a  bondred  thousand  m«tt  in  Macedonia.    But 


the  enemy  pointed  out  to  him  better  things, 
for,  besides  their  other  prepaimtaoni,  they  had 
a  hundred  thousand  men  collected  and  ready 
for  their  use:  and  yet  he  having  to  oppose  so 
considerable  a  force,  and  an  armament  that 
was  maintained  at  such  an  extraordinaiy  ex- 
pense, counted  his  gold  and  sealed  his  liags,  as 
moch  aftaid  to  touch  them  as  if  they  had  be- 
longed to  another.  And  yet  he  was  not  de- 
scended from  any  Liydian  or  Phoenician  met* 
chant,  but  allied  to  Alexander  and  Philip, 
whose  maxim  it  was  to  procure  tmpvrt  with 
money y  and  not  money  by  sfvqnrs,  and  who,  by 
pursuing  that  maxim,  conquered  the  world. 
For  it  was  a  common  sa^ng,  <^That  it  was 
not  Philip,  but  Philip's  gold,  that  took  the 
cities  of  Greece."  As  for  Alexander,  when  he 
went  upon  the  Indian  expedition,  and  saw  the 
Mjicedonians  dragging  after  them  a  heavy  and 
unwieldy  load  of  Persian  wealth,  he  first  set 
fire  to  the  royal  carriages,  and  then  persuaded 
the  rest  to  do  the  same  to  theirs,  that  they 
might  move  forward  to  the  war,  light  and  un- 
encumbered. Whereas  Perseus,  ^ongh  he 
and  his  children  and  his  kingdom,  overflowed 
with  wealth,  would  not  purchase  his  preserva- 
tion at  the  expense  of  a  small  part  of  it,  but 
was  carried  a  wealthy  captive  to  Rome,  and 
shewed  that  people  wut  immense  sums  he  had 
saved  and  laid  cp  for  them. 

Nay,  he  not  only  deceived  and  sent  away' 
the  Gauls,  but  also  imposed  upon  Gientius,  king 
of  the  Illyrians,  whom  he  prevailed  with  to 
join  him,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  of  three 
hundred  talents.  He  went  so  far  as  to  order 
the  money  to  be  counted  before  that  prince'a 
envoys,  and  suffered  them  to  put  their  seal  upon 
it.  Gentius,  thinking  his  donands  were  an- 
swered, in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  hououi 
and  justice,  seixed  and  imprisoned  the  Roman 
ambassadors  who  were  at  his  coort.  Perseus 
now  concluded  that  there  was  no  need  of  mo- 
ney to  draw  his  ally  into  the  war,  since  he 
had  unavoidably  plunged  himaelf  into  it,  by  an 
open  in'stance  of  violence,  and  an  act  of  hostil- 
ity which  wouhl  admitof  no  excuse,  and  there- 
fore he  defrauded  the  unhappy  man  of  the 
three  hundred  talents,  and  without  the  least 
concern  beheld  him,  his  wife  and  children,  in 
a  fthort  time  after,  dxagged  firom  their  kingdom, 
by  the  prstor  Lucius  Aniens,  who  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  an  army  against  Gentius. 

JEmilius,  having  to  do  with  such  an  adver- 
sary as  Perseus,  despised,  indeed,  the  man,  yet 
could  not  but  admire  his  preparations  and  his 
strength.  For  he  had  four  thousand  horse,  and 
near  forty  thousand  foot,  who  composed  the 
phedanx:  and  being  encamped  by  the  seapside, 
at  the  foot  of  Afount  Olympus,  in  a  place  that 

the  improbability  lessens,  if  we  consider  that  Paulu 
iBmilius  applied  on  this  occasion  to  the  allies,  espe- 
cially the  Achseaas.  for  what  Ibrees  they  could  spare, 
and  if  we  take  in  those  that  acted  on  the  Roman  fleet. 
JEmilius,  indeed,  just  before  the  battle^  expresses  hii 
apprehensions  irom  Ihe  enemy's  superiority  of  nnm- 
bers ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  had  none  to  depend  upoa 
but  the  Romans,  who  were  oomparalirely  lew.  A«  faf 
his  Grecian  allies,  he  could  not  place  much  confideaea 
in  them,  because  it  was  their  interest  that  the  kingdom 
of  Macedoa  sho*:ld  stand;  and,  in  £bet,  when  the 
fell,  severe  tribunals  were  set  up  in  Greece,  and  tfis 
shadow  of  Iiber7,  which  remained  to  it,  was  lost. 
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wu  perfectly  inaceoMible,  and  streagthened 
on  every  nde  with  fortifications  of  wood,  he 
lay  free  from  all  apprehensionflu  penuaded 
that  he  ahocild  wear  oot  the  coniul  by  protract* 
inff  the  time«nd  eihaoatiag  histreasarea.  But 
JEmiliua,  always  Tigilant  and  attentive,  weighed 
every  eipedient  and  method  of  attack;  and 
perceiving  that  the  soldiers,  through  the  want 
of  discipline,  in  time  past,  were  impatient  of 
delay,  and  ready  to  dictate  to  their  general 
things  impossible  to  be  executed,  he  reproved 
them  with  great  severity,  ordering  them  not  to 
intermeddle,  or  give  attention  to  any  thing  but 
their  own  persons  and  their  arms,  that  they 
might  bo  in  readiness  to  use  their  swords  as  be- 
came Romans,  when  their  commander  should 
give  them  an  opportunity.  He  ordered  also  the 
sentinels  to  keep  watch  without  their  pikes,* 
that  thev  might  guard  the  better  against  sleep, 
when  they  were  sensible  they  had  nothing  to 
defend  themselves  with  aninst  the  enemy,' 
who  might  attack  them  in  the  night. 

But  his  men  complained  the  most  of  want  of 
water:  for  only  a  little,  and  that  but  indifferent, 
flowed ,  or  rather  came  drop  by  drop,  (Vom  some 
springs  near  the  sea.  In  this  extremity,  iElmi- 
hus,  seeing  Mount  Olympus  before  him,  very 
high  and  covered  with  trees,  conjectured,  firom 
their  verdure,  that  there  most  be  springs  in  it 
.  which  would  discharge  themselves  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  therefore  caused  several, pits  and 
wells  to  be  dng  at  the  foot  of  it.  These  were 
soon  filled  with  clear  water,  which  ran  into 
them  with  the  greater  force  and  rapidity^  be- 
cause it  had  been  confined  before. 

Some,  however,  deny  that  there  are  any 
hidden  sources  constantly  provided  with  water 
m  the  places  from  which  it  flovrs;  nor  will 
they  allow  the  discliargo  to  be  owing  to  the 
opening  of  a  vein;  but  they  will  have  it,  that 
the  water  is  formed  instantaneously,  from  the 
condensation  of  vapours,  and  that  by  the  cold- 
ness and  pressure  of  the  eaith,  a  moist  vapour 
is  rendered  fluid.  For,  as  the  breasts  of 
women  ara  not,  like  vessels  stored  Mrith  milk, 
always  ready  to  flow,  but  prepare  and  change 
the  nutriment  that  is  in  them  into  milk;  so  the 
cold  and  springy  places  of  the  ground  have  not 
i  quantity  of  water  hid  within  them,  which,  as 
from  reservoirs  always  full,  can  be  sufiicient  to 
supply  large  streams  and  rivers;  but  by  com- 
pressmg  and  condensing  the  vapours  and  the 
air,  they  convert  them  into  water.    And  such 

R laces  being  opened,  afford  that  element  free- 
r,  just  as  the  breasts  of  women  do  milk  from 
their  being  suckled,  by  compressing  and  lique- 
fying the  vapour;  whereas  the  earth  that  re- 
mains idle  and  undug  cannot  produce  any  wa- 
ter, because  it  wants  that  motion  wluch  alone 
is  the  true  cause  of  it. 

But  tliose  that  teach  this  doctrine,  give  occa* 
sion  to  the  sceptical  to  observe,  that  by  a  parity 
of  reason  there  is  no  blood  in  animals,  but  that 
the  wound  produces  it^  by  a  change  in  the  flesh 
and  spirits,  which  that  impression  renders  fluid. 

•  Uvy  Mys,  wiihM^  their  AMtt;  (he  mwo  of 
which  WM  thU,  the  Roman  »hields  being  long,  they 
^ht  rest  their  heads  upon  them,  and  deep  ttanding. 
.A'tOiiHus,  howeTer.  made  <»e  order  in  &Tour  of  the 
•oidien  upon  puard ;  for  he  ordered  them  to  be  reliev- 
ed at  noon,  whereaa  bi-.fore  thev  lued  to  be  upon  dutv 
•11  day.  '  '  ' 


Besides,  that  doctrine  is  refiited  by  Ihon  «M^ 
digging  deep  in  the  earth  to  ondenniBe  some 
fortifications,  or  to  search  for  metals,  meet  with 
deep  river^  not  ooUected  bv  little  and  little^ 
which  wottkl  be  the  case,  if  they  were  produced 
at  the  instant  the  earth  was  opened,  but  rush- 
ing upon  them  at  once  in  great  abundance.  And 
it  often  happens  npon  the  breaking  of  a  great 
rock,  that  a  quantity  of  water  issues  out,  which 
as  suddenly  ceasea.    So  much  for  qirings. 

iEmilius  sat  still  for  some  days,  and  it  it 
said  that  there  never  were  two  great  armies  sn 
near  each  other,  that  remained  so  quiet.  But, 
trying  and  considering  every  thing,  he  sot  in- 
formation that  there  was  one  way  .only,  left 
uDguarded,  which  lay  through  Perrfasbia,  by 
Pythium  and  Petra;  and  conceiving  greater 
hope  from  the  defenceless  condition  of  the 
^lace,  than  fear  ftom  ita  rugged  and  difficutt 
appearance  he  ordered  the  matter  to  be  con* 
aidered  in  counsel. 

Scipio,  snrnamed  Nasica,  son-in-law  to 
Scipio  AfHcanus,  who  afterwards  was  a  lead- 
ing roan  in  the  senate,  was  the  first  that  ofl^red 
to  head  the  troops  in  taking  this  cirooit  to 
come  at  the  enemy.  And  after  hum,  Fahiof 
Maximus,  the  eldest  son  of  £milius,  thongh 
he  was  yet  but  a  youth,  expressed  his  readiness 
to  undertake  the  enterprise.  iEmilius,  de- 
lighted with  this  circumstance,  gave  them  a 
detachment,  not  so  huge  indeed,  as  Polyhios 
gives  account  of,  but  the  number,  that  msica 
mentions  in  a  short  letter  wherein  he  desehbet 
this  action  to  a  certain  king.  They  had  thre« 
thousand  Italians,  who  were  not  Romans,  and 
five  thousand  men  beside^  who  composed  the 
left  wing.  To  these  Nasica  added  a  hundred 
and  twenty  horse,  and  two  hundred  Thiacians 
and  Cretans  intermixed,  who  were  of  the 
troops  of  Harpalus. 

With  this  detachment  he  began  to  mardi 
towards  the  sea,  and  encamped  at  Heracleum,* 
as  if  he  intended  to  sail  round,  and  come  upon 
the  enemy's  camp  behind;  but  when  his  sol- 
diers had  supped,  and  night  came  on,  he  ex- 
plained to  the  officers  bis  real  design,  and 
directed  them  to  take  a  different  route.  Pur- 
suing this,  without  loss  of  time,  he  arrived  at 
Pytmum,  where  he  ordered  his  men  to  take 
eome  rest.  At  this  place  Olympus  is  ten  fm^ 
longs  and  ninety-six  feet  in  height,  as  it  is  sig- 
nified in  the  inscription  made  by  Xenagoraa 
the  son  of  Eumelus,  the  man  that  measured  it. 
The  geometricians,  indeed,  afliim,  that  there 
is  no  mountain  in  the  world  more  than  ten  ftu^ 
longs  high,  nor  sea  above  that  depth,  yet  it  an- 
pears  that  Xenagoras  did  not  take  the  height 
in  a  careless  manner,  but  regularly,  and  with 
proper  instruments. 

Nasica  passed  the  night  there.  Peraeus, 
for  his  part,  seeing  ^milius  lie  quiet  in  his 
camp,  had  not  the  least  thought  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  bim;  but  a  Cretan  deserter 
who  slipped  from  Scipio  bv  the  way,  came  and 
informed  him  of  the  ciremt  the  Romans  were 
taking  in  order  to  surprise  him.  This  news 
put  him  in  great  confusion,  yet  he  did  not  ro- 

*  The  coniul  gave  out  that  they  were  torn  on  boaid 
the  fleet,  which,  under  the  command  of  Octcviot  the 
pnetor,  lay  upon  the  coast,  in  order  to  waste  the  iMr^ 
lUme  parte  of  Macedonia,  and  so  to  draw  Perseiu  U.aa 
hut 
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noTe  Ilia  camp;  he  only  sent  ten  thouaand 
foreign  mercenaries  aud  two  thousand  Mace- 
donians under  Milo,  with  orders  to  possess 
diemselves  of  the  heights  with  aU  possible  ex- 
pedition. Polybius  relates  that  the  Romans 
feU  upon  them  while  they  were  ssleep,  but 
Naaica  tells  us  there  was  a  sharp  and  danger- 
ous conflict  fbr  the  height;  that  he*  himself 
kSied  a  Thracian  mercenary  who  engsgecKhim, 
by  piercing  him  through  tiie  breast  with  his 
■pear;  and  that  the  enemy  being  routed,  and 
Klo  put  to  a  shameful  flight  without  his  arms. 
And  in  his  under  garment  only,  he  pursued 
Ifttera  without  any  sort  of  hazard,  and  led  his 
party  down  into  the  plain.  Perseus,  terrified 
at  this  disaster,  and  disappointed  in  his  hopes, 
decamped  and  retired.  Vet  he  was  under  a 
necessity  of  stopping  before  Pydna,  and  risking 
a  battle,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  divide  his 
aimy  to  garrison  his  towns,*  and  there  expect 
tile  enemy,  .who,  when  once  entered  into  his 
country,  could  not  be  driTen  out  without  great 
■langfater  and  bloodshed. 

His  friends  represented  to  him,  that  his 
army  was  still  superior  in  numbers,  and  that 
^  they  would  fight  with  great  resolution  in  de- 
fence of  their  wives  and  children,  and  in  sight 
of  their  king,  who  was  a  partner  in  their  danger. 
Encouraged  bv  this  representation,  he  fixed  his 
camp  tlwre;  he  prepared  for  battle,  viewed 
the  country,  and  assigned  each  officer  his  post, 
am  intending  to  meet  the  Romans  when  they 
came  off  their  march.  The  field  where  he  en- 
camped was  fit  for  the  p^alanx,  which  re- 
quired i^ain  and  even  ground  to  act  in;  near 
it  was  a  chain  of  little  hills,  proper  for  the 
Kght-armed  to  retreat  to,  and  to  wheel  about 
Irora  the  attack:  and  through  the  middle  ran 
the  rivers  JEson  and  Leucus,  which  though 
not  very  deep,  becawe  it  was  the  Utter  end 
•f  snmmer.  were  likely  to  give  the  Romans 
some  troulxe. 

iE^milios  having  joined  Nasica,  marched  in 
good  order  against  the  enemy.  But  when  he 
•aw  the  disposition  and  number  of  their  forces, 
he  was  astonished,  and  stood  still  to  consider 
what  was  proper  to  be  done.  Hereupon  the 
jvoBg  officers,  eager  for  the  engagement,  and 
aarticclarly  Nasica,  flushed  with  his  success  at 
Mooet  Olvmpus,  pressed  up  to  him,  and 
bwmiil  of  him  to  lead  them  forward  without 
May.  JCmilitts  only  smiled  and  said, ''  My 
ftiend,  if  I  was  of  your  sge,  I  should  certainly 
4o  so:  but  the  many  victories  I  have  gained 
have  made  me  observe  the  errors  of  the  van- 
mushed,  and  forbid  me  to  give  battle  imme- 
diately after  a  march,  to  an  army  well  drawn 
■Py  and  every  way  prepared. 

Then  he  ordered  the  foremost  ranks,  who 
were  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  to  present  a  front, 
■a  if  they  were  ready  to  engage,  and  the  rear, 
in  the  meantime,  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and 
throw  Bp  entrenchments;  after  which,  he  made 
the  batudions  wheel  off  by  degrees,  beginning 
with  those  next  tbe  soldiers  at  work,  so  that 

•  Hh  best  friea^  wMmd  hia  to  gsiriton  kbiCroag- 
aslcttict  wifb  his  bert  troopt,  and  to  lengthen  oat  tbe 
war,  espericnoe  bariiig  ikcwn  thai  Um  if aeedoniaas 
ware  baiter  abk  to  defend  eitica  than  (he  Rooane  ivere 
to  taka  Ihen ;  bat  this  opinion  the  king  rejected  tram 
fhia  cowardly  principle,  that  perha^  the  ton  n  he  chose 
6r  Ms  raideacc  mifht  be  first  besi^Ecd. 


their  disposition  was  insensibly  changed,  and 
his  whole  army  encamped  without  noise. 

When  they  had  supped,  and  were  thinking 
of  nothing  but  going  to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the 
moon,  which  was  then  at  full,  and  very  higl^ 
began  to  be  darkened,  and  after  changing  into 
variooa  colours,  was  at  last  totally  ecUpaed.* 
The  Romans,  according  to  their  custom,  made 
a  great  noiae  by  atriking  upon  vessels  of  braaS| 
and  held  up  lighted  faggots  and  torches  in  the 
air,  in  order  to  recal  her  light;  but  the  Mace- 
donianadid  no  such  thing;  Iwrror  and  astonisl^ 
ment  seized  their  whole  camp,  and  a  whisper 
passed  among  the  multitude,  that  this  appear* 
ance  portended  the  fall  of  the  king.  As  for 
JEmihus,  he  was  not  entirely  unacquainted 
with  this  matter;  he  had  heard  of  the  ecliptic 
meqnalitiea  which  brinff  the  moon,  at  certain 
periods,  under  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and 
darken  her,  till  she  has  passed  that  quarter  of 
obscurity,  and  receives  light  from  the  sun 
again.  Nevertheless,  as  he  was  wont  to  as- 
cribe most  events  to  the  Deity,  was  a  religious 
observer  of  sacrifioes  and  of  the  art  of  divina 
tion,  he  offered  up  to  the  moon  eleven  heifera, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  her  regain  her  former  lustre. 
At  break  of  day,  he  slso  sacrificed  oxen  to 
Hercules,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  without 
any  auspicious  sign;  but  in  the  twenty-first 
the  desired  tokens  appeared,  and  he  announced 
victory  to  his  troops,  provided  they  stood 
upon  the  defonsivcf  At  the  same  time  he 
Towed  a  hecatomb  and  solemn  games  in  honour 
of  that  god,  and  then  commanded  the  officers 
to  put  tbe  army  in  order  of  battle;  ataying, 
however,  till  the  sue  should  decline,  and  get 
round  to  the  west,  lest,  if  thev  came  to  action 
in  the  morning,  it  shouul  dazxle  the  eyes  of  hie 
soldiers;  he  sat  down  in  the  meantime  in  his 
tent,  which  was  open  towards  the  field  and 
the  enemy^  camp. 

Some  say,  that  towards  evening  he  availed 
himself  of  an  artifice,  to  make  the  enemy  begin 
the  fight.  It  seems  he  turned  a  horse  loose 
without  a  bridle,  and  sent  out  some  Romans  to 
catch  him,  who  were  attacked  while  they  were 
pursuing  him,  and  so  the  engagement  began 


Others  say,  that  the  Thracians,  commanded  by 
one  Alexander,  attacked  a  Roman  convoy; 
that  seven  hunored  Ligurians  making  up  to  its 
assistance,  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued;  and  that 
huger  reinforcements  being  sent  to  bothparties, 
at  last  the  main  bodies  were  engaged,  ^milius, 
like  a  wise  pilot,  foreseeing,  by  the  agitation 

*  Livy  teUs  us,  that  Bnlpitius  Gallus,  cm  of  the  Ro- 
mm  tribunes,  foretold  this  eclipse ;  first  to  the  e<»sal 
and  then  with  his  leave  to  tbe  army,  whereby  that 
terror  which  eclipses  were  wont  to  breed  in  ignorant 
minds  was  entirely  taken  off,  and  the  soldiers  more 
and  more  disposed  to  confide  in  officers  of  so  great 
wisdom,  and  of  soch  general  kaowledge- 

f  Here  we  see  JEmilius  availed  himself  of  angary 
to  bring  his  troops  the  au>re  readily  to  compter  wia 
what  he  knew  was  most  prudent  lie  was  sensible  ol 
their  eagerness  and  impetuosity,  but  he  was  sensibla 
at  the  same  time  that  coohiess  and  eUm  ralour  wera 
■tore  necessary  to  be  exerted  against  the  Macedonian 
phkhaz,  which  was  not  inferior  in  eoc 
eipline  to  the  Romans,  and  therefore  he  I 


the  gods  enjoined  upon  them  to  stand  npon  uie  defensiva, 
If  they  desired  to  be  rictorious.  Another  i  easo!i  why 
«_..t_.  3.i.-___.  .,..  ^^  ^^^^  ^  PltttarA  tells m 

sua  wu  AUl  in  the  eyes  of  his 


iftbeyd« 

iBaions  deferred  the  fight, 

baeanse  the 

soUiecii 


itf4 
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of  both  amiiefl,  Uie  violence  of  tlie  impendiog 
storm,  came  oat  of  his  tent,  passed  through  the 
ranks,  and  encouraged  his  men.  In  the  mean- 
time, Nasica,  who  had  rode  up  to  the  place 
where  the  skirmish  began,  saw  the  whole  of 
(he  enemy's  army  adTancing  to  the  chaise. 

First  of  all  marched  the  Thracians,  whose 
Tery  aspect  struck  the  beholders  with  terror. 
They  were  men  of  a  prodigious  size;  their 
shields  were  white  and  glistering;  their  vests 
wore  black,  their  legs  armed  with  greaves 
and  as  they  moved,  their  long  pikes,  heavy-shod 
with  iron,  shook  on  their  right  shoulders, 
Next  came  the  mercenaries,  variously  armed, 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  respective 
countries :  with  these  were  mixed  the  Pteonians. 
in  the  third  place  moved  forward  the  battalions 
tf  Macedon,  the  flower  of  ita  youth  and  the 
hravest  of  its  sons:  their  new  purple  vests  and 
gilded  irms,  made  a  splendid  appearance. 
As  these  took  their  posts,  the  Chalchespidea 
moved  out  of  the  camp;  the  fields  gleamed 
with  the  polished  steel  and  the  brazen  shields 
which  they  bore,  and  the  mountains  re-echoed 
to  their  oketrs.  In  this  order  they  advanced, 
and  that  with  so  much  boldness  and  speed, 
that  the  first  of  their  slain*  fell  only  two  fur- 
longs from  the  Roman  camp. 

As  soon  as  the  attack  was  begun,  ^milius, 
advancing  to  the  first  ranks,  found  that  the 
foremost  of  the  Macedonians  had  struck  the 
heads  of  their  pikes  into  the  shields  of  the  Ro- 
mans, so  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  men  to 
reach  their  adversaries  with  their  swords. 
And  when  he  saw  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians 
tako  their  bucklers  from  their  shoulders,  join 
them  close  together,  and  with  one  motion  pre- 
sent their  pikes  sgainst  his  legions,  the  strength 
of  such  a  rampart,  and  the  formidable  appear- 
ance of  such  a  front  struck  him  with  terror  and 
amazement.  He  never,  indeed,  saw  a  more 
dreadful  spectacle,  and  he  often  mentioned 
afterwards  the  impression  it  made  Apon  him. 
However,  he  took  care  to  shew  a  pleasant  and 
cheerful  countenance  to  his  men,  and  even 
rode  about  w  ithout  either  hehnet  or  breast-plate. 
But  tne  king  of  Macedon,  as  Polybius  tells 
OS,  as  soon  as  the  engagement  was  begun, 
gave  vray  to  his  fears,  and  withdrew  into  the 
town,  under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Hercu- 
les; a  god  that  accepts  not  the  timid  offerings 
of  cowards,  nor  favours  any  unjust  vows.  Ana 
surely  it  is  not  just,  that  the  man  who  never 
shoots,  should  he%t  away  the  prize;  that  he 
who  deserts  his  post,  should  conquer;  that  he 
who  is  despicably  indolent,-  should  be  success- 
ful; or  that  a  bad  ma.,  should  be  happy.  But 
the  god  attended  to  the  pravers  of  iCmilius; 
for  he  begffed  for  victory  and  success  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  fought  while  he  im- 
plored the  divine  aid.  Yet  one  Posidonius,t 
who  says  he  lived  in  those  times,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  that  action,  in  the  history  of  Perseus, 
which  he  virrote  in   several  laooks,  afiirms, 

*  The  lightrarmed. 

f  This  ooold  not  be  Poaidonittt  cf  Apsmea,  who 
wrote  a  eoatinaation  of  Polvbict^  hlitory :  for  that 
PoMdoBiiu  went  to  Rome  darinf  the  eonraUhip  of 
Marcclliu.  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  after  this 
battle.  Plutarch,  indeed ,  seems  to  have  taken  htm  for 
aoonnterftvt.  or  a  writer  of  no  aoeount,  when  he  calls 
km  otu  Poeidonius,  «Ao  'cUs  vs  *«  Uvtd  at  thai  time. 


that  it  was  not  out  of  cowardice,  aor  i 
pretence  of  offering  si  orifice  that  he  qoittad 
the  field,  but  because  ibe  day  before  the  fig^ 
he  received  a  hurt  on  his  leg,  from  the  kick  or 
a  horse;  that  when  the  batt&  came  on,  though 
very  much  indisposed,  and  dissuaded  bj  ha 
friends,  he  commanded  one  of  his  horses  to  be 
brought,  mounted  him,  and  charged,  without  s 
breastplate,  at  the  head  of  the  phaUmx}  and 
that,  amidst  the  shower  of  missive  weapons  of 
all  kinds,  he  was  struck  with  a  javelin  of  iron, 
not  indeed  with  the  point,  but  it  glanced  in 
such  a  manner  upon  his  left  side,  that  it  not 
only  rent  his  clothes,  but  gave  him  a  braise 
in  the  flesh,  the  mark  of  which  remained  a 
long  time.  This  is  what  Posidonius  says  in 
defence  of  Perseus. 

The  Romans,  who  engaged  the  phcUanXy  be 
ing  unable  to  break  it,  Salius  a  Peligniaa 
officer,  snatched  the  ensign  of  his  company  and 
threw  it  among  the  enemy.  Hereupon,  the 
Pelignians,  ruling  forwafd  to  recover  it,  for 
the  Italians  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  crime 
and  disgrace  to  abandon  their  standard,  a 
dreadful  conflict  and  slaughter  on  both  sidet 
ensued.  The  Romans  attemptij^  to  cut  the 
pikes  of  the  Macedonians  asunder  with  tbeii 
swords,  to  beat  them  back  with  their  shields^ 
or  to  put  them  by  with  their  hands:  bat  the 
Macedonians,  hoiding  them  steady  with  both 
hands,  pierced  their  adveraaries  through  theif 
armour,  for  neither  shield  nor  corslet  was 
proof  sgainst  the  pike.*  The  Pelignians,  and 
Marrucinians  were  thrown  headlong  down, 
who  without  any  sort  of  discretion,  or  rather 
with  a  brutal  fury,  bad  exposed  themselves  tt 
wounds,  and  run  upon  certain  death  The 
first  line  thus  cut  in  pieces,  those  that  were  be* 
hind  were  forced  to  give  back,  and  though  they 
did  not  fly,  yet  they  retreated  towards  Mocnt 
Olocrus.  ^milius  seeing  this,  rent  his  clothe% 
as  Posidonius  tells  us.  He  was  reduced  al* 
most  to  despair,  to  find  that  part  of  his  mea 
had  retired,  and  that  the  rest  declined  ihm 
combat  with  a  phalanx  which,  by  reason  of 
the  pikes  that  defended  it  on  all  sides  like  a 
rampart,  appeared  impenetrable  and  invincibleh 
But  as  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  and  the 
large  extent  of  the  front  would  not  pennil 
their  bucklers  to  be  joined  through  the  whole, 
he  observed  several  interstices  and  opening! 
in  the  Macedonian  line;  as  it  happens  in  greal 
armies,  according  to  the  different  eflbrts  of  tho 
combatants,  who  in  one  part  press  tbrwai^ 
and  in  another  are  forced  to  give  back.  Foi 
this  reason,  he  divided  his  troops,  with  aU 
possible  expedition,  into  platoons,  which  be 
ordered  to  throw  themselves  into  the  void 
spaces  of  the  enemy's  front;  and  so,  not  to 
engage  with  the  whole  at  once,  but  to  make 
many  impressions  at  the  same  time  in  different 
parts.  These  orders  being  given  by  Jilmiliafl 
to  the  ofllcers,  and  by  the  ofli^rs  to  the  soldiers, 
they  immediately  made  their  way  between  the 
pikes,  wherever  there  was  an  openingrt  whidi 

*  This  shews  the  advantam  which  the  nke  Kb9  OffW 
the  broad-sword :  and  the  oayonct  is  tUIl  better,  I 


eaase  it  rives  the  soldier,  the  free  use  of  his  i 
withoat  being  cneambered  with  a  uke,  and  wh«i 
screwed  to  the  musket,  sappUes  the  ptve  of  a  pike. 

t  On  the  first  appearance  of  this,  Perseas  si 
hare  cbarfcd  the  nomav  rery  brislrly  with  his  I 


PAULUS  iEMILIUS. 
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was  BO  looner  done,  than  some  took  the  enemy 
fai  flank,  where  they  were  quite  exposed,  while 
othen  fetched  a  compom,  and  attacked  them 
in  the  rear^  thus  was  the  phalanx  soon  broken, 
and  its  strength,  which  depended  upon  one 
nnited  effort,  was  no  more.  When  they  came 
to  6eht  man  with  man,  and  party  with  party, 
the  Macedonians  had  only  short  sworas  to 
strike  the  long  shields  of  the  Romans,  that 
reached  from  head  to  foot,  and  slight  bucklers 
to  oppose  to  the  Roman  swords,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  weight  and  the  force  with  which 
they  were  managed,  pierced  through  all  their 
armour  to  their  bodies  3  so  that  they  maintain- 
ed their  ground  with  difficulty,  and  in  the  end 
were  entirely  routed. 

It  was  here,  however,  that  the  greatest 
efforts  were  made  on  both  sides;  and  here 
Marcus,  the  son  of  Cato,  and  son-in-law  to 
JEmilius,  af\er  surprising  acts  of  valour,  un- 
fortunately lost  his  sword.  As  he  was  a  youth 
who  had  received  all  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  who  owed  to  so  illustrious  a  father 
extraordinary  instances  of  virtue,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  he  had  better  die  than  leave  such 
I  spoil  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He,  there- 
fore, flew  through  the  ranks,  and  wherever  he 
happened  to  sec  any  of  his  friends  or  acquaint- 
ance, he  told  them  his  misfortune,  and  begged 
their  assistance.  A  number  of  brave  young 
men  was  thus  collected,  who  following  their 
leader  with  equal  ardour,  soon  traversed  their 
own  army,  and  fell  upon  the  Macedonians. 
After  a  sharp  conflict  and  dreadful  carnage, 
the  enemy  was  driven  back,  and  the  ground 
being  left  Vacant,  the  Romans  sought  for  the 
swonl,  which,  with  much  difficulty,  was  found 
under  a  heap  of  arms  and  dead  bodies.    Tran- 

rrtcd  with  this  success,  they  chareed  those 
t  remained  unbroken,  with  still  greater 
eigemess  and  shouts  of  triumph.  The  three 
thousand  Macedonians,  who  were  all  select 
men,  kept  their  station,  and  maintained  the 
fight,  but  at  last  were  entirely  cut  off.  The  rest 
fled;  and  terrible  was  the  slaughter  of  those. 
The  field  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  cover- 
ed with  the  dead,  and  the  river  Leucus,  which 
the  Romans  crossed  the  day  after  the  battle, 
was  even  then  mixed  with  blood.  For  it  is 
said  that  about  twenty-five  thousand  were 
killed  on  the  Macedonian  side;  whereas  the 
Romans,  according  to  Posidonius,  lost  but  one 
hundred;  Nasica  says,  only  fouijpcore.* 

This  great  battle  was  soon  decided,  for  it 
began  at  the  ninth  honr,t  and  victory  declared 
herself  before  the  tenth.  The  remainder  of 
the  day  was  employed  in  the  pursuit,  which  was 
continued  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  furlongs,  so  that  it  was  far  in  the  night 
when  they  returned.  The  servants  went  with 
torches  to  meet  their  masters,  and  conducted 
them  with  shouts  of  joy  to  their  tents,  which 
the^  had  illuminated,  and  adorned  with  crowns 
of  ivy  and  laurel.^ 

•Ml  by  tlwi  ncns  have  gfvsn  his  isflmtry  tiae  to  r«- 
aofrer  thesMelvM;  hot  instead  of  fliit,  they  buely  pro- 
vided for  Uicir  own  sdaty  by  a  precipitate  flight 

*  Utterly  tepoMible  I  if  the  eireiuBttaiiees  of  the 
figki  arc  eoniidered :  bat  Livy's  account  is  lost 

1 1,  e.  three  in  Iha  aAemoon. 

I  The  laurel  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  the  iry  to 
Bacehas.  Bacchus,  who  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
^  same  with  Hercules,  was  a  warrior,  and  we  read 


But  the  general  himself  was  orerwhehMd 
with  grief.  For,  of  the  two  sons  that  served 
fmciCer  him,  the  youngest,  whom  he  most  loved, 
and  who,  of  all  the  brothers,  was  most  happi- 
ly formed  for  virtue,  was  not  to  be  found.  He 
was  naturally  brave  and  ambitions  of  honour, 
and  vrithal  very  young,*  he  concluded  that  his 
inexperience  had  eng^fed  him  too  far  in  the 
hottest  of  the  battle,  and  that  he  was  certainly 
killed.  The  whole  army  was  sensible  of  his 
sorrow  and  distress;  and  leaving  their  supper, 
they  ran  out  with  torches,  some  to  the  general's 
tent,  and  some  out  of  the  trenches  to  seek  him 
among  the  first  of  the  slain.  A  profound  mel- 
ancholy reigned  in  the  camp,  while  the  field 
resounded  with  the  cries  of  those  that  called 
upon  Scipio.  For,  so  admirably  had  Nature 
tempered  him,  that  he  was  very  early  marked 
out  by  the  world,  as  a  person  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  youth,  likely  to  excel  in  the  arts  both  of 
war  and  of  civil  government. 

It  veas  now  very  late,  and  he  was  almost 
given  up,  when  he  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
with  two  or  three  friends,  covered  with  the 
fresh  blood  of  the  foe,  like  a  generous  young 
hound,  carried  too  far  by  the  charms  of  the 
chase.  This  is  that  Scipio,  who  afterwards 
destroyed  Carthage  and  rfumantia,  and  was 
incomparably  the  tirst,  both  in  virtue  and  pow- 
er, of  the  Romans  of  his  time.  Thus  fortune 
did  not  choose  at  present  to  make  JEmilius 
pay  for  the  favour  sne  did  him,  but  deferred  it 
to  another  opportunity;  and  therefore  he  en- 
joyed this  victory,  with  full  satisfaction. 

As  for  Perseus,  he  fled  ftom  Py^^  ^o  Pella, 
with  his  cavalry,  which  had  suifered  no  loss. 
When  the  foot  overtook  them,  they  reproached 
them  as  cowards  and  traitors,  pulled  them  off 
their  hones,  and  wounded  several  of  them; 
so  that  the  lung,  dreading  the  consequences  of 
the  tumult,  turned  his  horse  out  of  tlie  common 
road^  and  lest  he  should  be  known,  wrapped 
up  his  purple  robe,  and  pat  it  before  him;  he 
also  took  off  his  diadem,  and  carried  it  in  his 
hand,  and  that  he  might  converse  thg  mora 
conveniently  with  his  friends,  alighted  from 
his  horse  and  led  him.  But  they  all  slunk 
away  from  him  by  degrees;  one  tmder  pretence 
of  tying  his  shoe,  another  of  watering  his  horse, 
and  a  third  of  being  thinty  himself:  not  that 
they  were  so  much  afraid  of  the  enemy,  as  of 
the  cruelty  of  P<«rseu8,  who,  exasperat^  with 
his  misfortunes,  ^ught  to  lay  the  blame  of 
bis  miscarriage  on  any  body  but  himself.  Ho 
entered  Pells  in  the  night,  where  he  killed 
with  his  poniard  Euctes  and  Endaus,  two  of 
his  treasurers;  who,  when  they  waited  upon 
him,  had  found  fkult  with  some  of  his  proceed- 
ings, and  provoked  him  by  an  unseasonable 
liberty  of  admonition.  Hereupon,  every  body 
forsook  him,  except  Zander  the  CreUn,  Ar- 
chcdamus  the  JEtolian,  and  Neon  the  Bceotian- 
nor  did  any  of  his  soldiers  follow  him  but  the 
Cretans,  who  were  not  attached  to  his  person, 
but  to  his  money,  as  bees  are  to  the  honey- 

of  his  enedition  into  India.  But  the  Roman  eustoa 
of  adorning  the  tents  of  the  victors  with  ivy,  the  pUnt 
of  Bacchus,  mi|ht  arise  finom  a  more  simple  canse. 
Cmsar,  in  his  third  book  of  the  chril  wars,  savs,  that 
in  Pompey>s  camp  he  found  the  tent  of  Lentalus  and 
lome  others  eoTcNd  with  iry :  so  sore  had  •he'-  madi 
themselves  of  the  victory. 
*  He  was  then  in  his  seventeenth  year. 


IM 
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For  he  curried  great  treasa.'e  along 
with  him,  and  suffered  them  to  take  out  of  it 
cape  and  bowk,  and  other  veaaeli  of  gold  and 
■ilver,*  to  the  Talue  of  fifty  talents.  But  when 
he  came  to  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  to 
Aleptusjt  his  fears  a  little  abating,  he  sunk 
again  into  his  old  and  inborn  distemper  of 
avarice;  ho  lamented  to  his  friends,  that  n«  had 
inadvertently  given  up  to  the  Cretans  some  of 
the  gold  plate  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  he 
applied  to  those  that  had  it,  and  even  begged 
of  them  with  tears,  to  return  it  him  for  the 
value  in  money.  Those  that  knew  him  well, 
easily  discovered  that  he  was  playing  the  Cre- 
tan with  the  Cretans iX  hut  such  as  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  up  the  plate,  lost  all;  for 
he  never  paid  the  money.  Thus  he  got  thirty 
talents  from  his  friends,  which  soon  afler  were 
to  come  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and 
with  these  he  sailed  to  Samothrace,  where 
he  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Castor  and 

PollttZ.§ 

The  Macedonians  have  always  had  the 
character  of  beins  lovers  of  their  kings  ;1|  but 
now,  as  if  the  chief  bulwark  of  their  constitution 
was  broken  down,  and  all  were  fallen  with  it, 
they  submitted  to  iEmilius,  and  in  two  days  be 
was  master  of  all  Macedonia.  This  seems  to 
ffive  some  countenance  to  those  who  impute 
these  events  to  fortune.  A  prodigy,  which  tiap- 
pened  at  Ainphipolis,  testified  also  the  favour  of 
the  gods.  The  consul  was  oflfering  sacrifice 
there,  and  the  sacred  ceremonies  were  begun, 
when  a  flash  of  lightning  fell  upon  the  altar, 
•nd  at  once  consumed  and  consecrated  the 
victim.  But  the  share  which  fame  had  in  this 
fcffair  exceeds  both  that  prodigy  and  what  thev 
tell  us  of  his  good  fortune.  For,  on  the  fourth 
lay  afler  Perseus  was  beaten  at  Pydna,  as  the 
people  were  at  tlie  equestrian  games  in  Rome, 
a  report  was  suddenly  spread  in  the  first  seats 
of  (ho  theatre,  that  JEmilius  had  gained  a  great 
battle  over  Perseus,  and  overturned  the  king- 
dom of  Macedon.  The  news  was  made  public 
in  a  moment,  the  multitude  clapped  their  hands 
and  set  up  great  acclamations,  and  it  passed 
current  that  day  in  the  city.  Afterwards,  when 
it  appeared  that  it  had  no  good  foundation,  the 
story  dropped  for  the  present;  but  when  a  few 

•  H«  was  afraid  to  rire  it  them,  Ic»t  (he  Maeedoni- 
ans  out  of  spit«  thottldtake  all  the  reiL 

t  A  raanofcript  copy  has  it  OalepsuB,  probably  upon 
(he  authority  or  Livy. 

\  It  tiras  an  ancient  proverb,  Tkt  Crttam  art  alwtofi 
lion,    St.  Paul  has  quoUd  it  from  CaUimachus. 

i  He  carried  with  him  two  thousand  lalenU. 

II  When  Perseus  was  at  Amphipolis,  bein^  afraid 
that  the  inhabitants  would  take  him  and  deliver  him 
np  to  the  Romans,  he  came  out  with  Philip,  the  only 
child  he  had  with  him,  and  haring  mounted  the  tri- 
bunal, began  to  speak ;  but,Jiis  tears  flowed  so  fast, 
(hat,  after  several  trials,  he 'found  it  impracticable  to 
proceed .  Descending  again  from  the  tribunal,  he  spoke 
to  Erander,  who  then  went  up  to  supply  his  place, 
and  beean  to  speak ;  but  the  people,  who  hated  him, 
relhsed  to  hear  him,  crying  out,  *<  Be  gone,  be  gone ; 
we  are  resolved  not  to  expose  onrselres,  our  wires, 
and  our  children,  for  your  sakes.  Fly,  therefore,  and 
leave  us  to  make  the  nest  terms  we  can  with  the  con- 
mierors.>>  Evaader  had  been  the  principal  actor  in 
the  assassination  of  Eumenes,  and  was  afterwards  des- 
patched in  Samothrace,  by  order  of  Perseus,  who  wai 
afraid  that  Erander  would  accuse  him  as  the  author  ct 
(hatisnrder. 


days  afler  it  was  confirmed  beyond  diapvta^ 
they  could  not  bat  admire  the  report  itiam 
was  its  harbinger,  and  the  fiction  which  toinad 
to  truth. 

In  like  manner  it  is  said  that  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  the  Italians  near  the  river  Sagan, 
was  carried  into  Peloponnesus  the  same  day 
it  was  fought;  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians at  Mvcale,  with  equal  expedition,  to  Pl»- 
tca:  and  that  very  soon  afler  the  battle  which 
the  Romans  gjjBlned  over  the  Tarquins  and  the 
people  of  Letium,  that  fought  under  their  ban- 
ners, two  yooag  men  of  unconunon  size  an^ 
beautv,  who  were  conjectured  to  be  Castor 
and  Pollux,  arrived  at  Rome  from  the  army, 
with  the  news  of  it.  The  first  man  they  met 
with,  by  the  fountain  in  the  market-place,  as 
they  were  refreshing  their  horses,  that  foamed 
with  sweat,  expressed  his  surprise  at  their  ac- 
count of  the  victorv;  whereupon  tliev  are  said 
to  have  smiled,  and  to  nave  stroked  his  beard, 
which  immediately  tamed  from  black  to  yel- 
low. This  circumstance  gained  credit  to  his 
report,  and  got  him  the  surname  of  JBSnobaT' 
bu8f  or  Yellow  Beard. 

All  these  stories  are  confirmed  bv  that  which 
happened  in  our  times.  For  when  Lucioa 
Antonius  rebelled  against  Domitian,  Rome 
was  much  alarmed,  and  expected  a  bloody 
war  in  Germany,  but  on  a  sodden,  and  of  their 
own  proper  motion,  the  people  raised  a  n-port, 
and  spread  it  over  the  city,  that  Antonius  waa 
vanquished  and  slain,  that  his  army  was  cut  in 
pieces,  and  not  one  man  escaped.  .Such  a  nu 
had  the  news,  and  such  was  the  credit  given  to 
it,  that  many  of  the  magistrates  offered  sacri- 
fice on  the  occasion.  But  when  the  author  of 
it  was  sought  afler.  the^  were  referred  from 
one  to  another,  all  tneir  mquiries  were  eluded, 
and  at  last  the  news  was'  lost  in  the  immenoe 
crowd,  as  in  a  vast  ocean.  Thus  the  report, 
appearing  to  have  no  solid  foundation,  imme- 
diately vanished.  But  as  Domitian  was  march- 
ing his  forces  to  chastise  the  rebels,  messen- 
gers and  letters  met  him  on  the  road,  which 
brduffht  an  account  of  the  victory.  Then  they 
found  it  was  won  the  same  day  the  report  waa 
propagated,  though  the  field  of  battle  was  mora 
than  twenty  thousand  furlongs  from  Rome. 
This  is  a  fact  which  no  one  can  be  unacquaint- 
ed with. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  Perseus* 
Cneius  Octavius,  who  was  joined  in  command 
with  Emilias,  came  with  his  fleet  to  Samo- 
thrace, where,  out  of  reverence  to  the  gods,t  he 


*  It  was  conflrmed  by  the  arrlTal  of  <l.  Fabius  Max 
imns,  JEmilius,  L.  Lentulus,  and  Q..  Melcllus,  who 
had  been  sent  esprcss  by  .£milius,  and  reached  Bom 
the  twentieth  dav  after  the  action. 

t  The  gods  of  Samothrace  were  dreaded  bv  all  nations. 
The  pagans  carried  their  prejudices  so  lar  in  favour  of 
those  pretended  deities,  that  they  were  struck  with 
awe  upon  the  bare  mention  of  (heir  names.  Of  all  th« 
oaths  that  were  in  use  among  (he  ancients,  that  by 
these  gods  was  deemed  the  most  sacred  and  inviokbl«. 
Such  as  were  found  not  to  have  observed  this  oath, 
were  looked  upon  as  the  Corse  of  mankind,  and  peraoiis 
devoted  to  destruction.  Diodorns  (lib.  v.)  ulls  us  thsit 
these  gods  were  always  present,  and  never  (ailed  to  as- 
sist those  that  were  initiated,  and  called  nion  (hem  ia 
any  sudden  and  unexpected  danger;  aod  that  none 
ever  duly  performed  their  ceremonies  without  betna 
amply  rewarded  lor  their  pkty.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  the  plaect  of  reftige  in  this  island  were  xrry  l.jgfa)| 
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penniitea  I  oneua  to  enjoy  the  protection  of 
the  asylum,  but  watched  the  coosta  and  guard- 
ed againat  hia  escape.  Perseus,  however, 
found  means  privately  to  engage  one  Orandes, 
a  Cretan,  to  take  him  and  his  treasure  into  his 
vessel,  and  carry  them  off.  He,  like  a  true 
Cretan,  took  in  the  treasure,  and  advised  Per- 
seus Co  come  in  the  night,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  necessary  attendanU  to  the  port 
called  Demetrium;  but,  before  this,  he  had  set 
sail.  Miserable  was  the  condition  of  Perseus, 
compelled  as  he  was  to  escape  through  a  nar- 
row window,  and  to  let  himself  down  by  the 
wall,  with  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  httle 
experienced  such  fatigue  and  hardship;  but 
still  more  pitiable  were  his  groans  when,  as  he 
wandered  by  tho  shore,  one  told  him,  that  he 
had  seen  Orai^des  a  good  way  off  at  sea.  By 
thi»  time  it  was  day,  and,  destitute  of  all  other 
hope,  he  Aed  back  to  the  wall.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  undiscovered,  yet  he  reached  the  place 
of  refuge,  with  his  wife,  before  the  Romans 
GOttld  take  measures  io  prevent  it.  His  chil- 
dren he  put  into  the  hands  of  Ion,  who  had  been 
his  favourite,  but  now  was  his  betrayer;  for  be 
delivered  them  up  to  the  Romans;  and  so  by 
the  strongest  necessity  vfrith  which  nature  can 
oe  bound,  obliged  him,  as  beasts  do,  when 
their  young  are  taken,  to  yield  himself  to  those 
who  had  hia  children  in  their  power. 

He  had  the  gi^atest  confidence  in  Nasica, 
Nid  for  him  he  inquired;  but  as  he  was  not 
there,  he  bewailed  his  fate,  and  sensible  of  the 
necessi^  he  lay  under,  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  Octavitts.  Then  it  appeared  more  plain 
than  ever,  that  he  laboured  under  a  more  des- 
picable disease  than  avarice  itself— I  mean  the 
fear  of  death;  and  thia  deprived  him  even  of 
pity,  the  only  consolation  of  which  fortune 
does  not  rob  the  distressed.  For  when  he  de- 
sired to  be  conducted  to  iEmilius,*  the  consul 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  accompanied  with  his 
friends,  went  to  receive  him  with  tears  in  his 

2es,  as  a  great  man  unhappily  fallen,  through 
e  displeasure  of  the  gods.  But  Perseus  be- 
haved in  the  vilest  manner;  he  bowed  down 
with  his  face  to  the  earth,  he  embraced  the 
Roman's  knees;  his  expressions  were  so  mean 
and  bis  entreaties  so  abject,  that  iEmilius 
could  n€»t  endure  them;  but  regarding  him  with 
an  eye  of  regret  and  indignation,  ^  Whpr  dost 
thou,  wretched  man!"  said  he,  '^acquit  fortune 
of  what  might  seem  her  greatest  criov  by  a 
behaviour  which  makes  it  appear  that  thou 
deservest  her  fVbwns,  and  that  thou  art  not 
only  now,  but  hast  been  long  unworthy  the  pro- 
tection of  that  goddess.'  Why  dost  thou  tar- 
nish my  laurels,  and  detract  from  my  achieve- 

rcrercd.  Betides  the  tempk  of  CMtor  and  PolluX|  to 
wkieh  Pcnciw  dcd,  there  wai  alM  a  wood,  ealecmcd 
mch,  where  (hoic  who  were  tdmitted  to  the  boiy  rites 
of  the  Cabin,  used  to  meet. 

*  Oetarius,  as  soon  as  h:  had  the  king  in  his  power, 

Ct  him  on  faiosj-d  the  admiral  galley,  ud  haTinc  em- 
rked  also  all  his  treasure  that  was  left,  the  Roman 
fleet  weighed  and  stood  for  Amphipolis.  An  express 
was  despatched  from  thence  to  acquaint  JEmilius  wilh 


what  had  happened ,  who  icnt  Tubero  his  son-in-law, 
with  several  persons  of  distinction,  to  meet  Perseus. 
The  consul  ordered  sacriAces  to  be  immediately  offer- 
ed, and  made  the  same  rejoicings  as  if  a  new  victory 
had  been  obtained.  The  whole  camp  ran  out  to  see 
the  royfl  prisoner,  who,  covered  with  a  mourning 
tltfak,  walked  alone  to  the  tent  offmilius. 


ments,  by  ahewing  thyself  a  mean  adveraary 
and  unfit  to  cope  with  a  Roman.'  Courage  m 
the  unfortunate  is  highly  revered,  even  by  an 
enemy;  and  cowardice,  though  it  meets  with 
success,  is  held  in  great  contempt  among  the 
Romans." 

Notwithstanding  this  severe  rebuke,  he  rais 
ed  him  up,  gave  hiBi  his  hand,  snd  delivered 
him  into  the  custody  of  Tubero.  Then  taking 
his  sons,  his  son»*in-law;  and  the  principal  offi- 
cers, particularly  tlie  younger  sort,  bank  with 
him  into  his  tent,  he  sat  a  long  time  silent,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  whole  company  At 
last,  he  began  to  speak  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  end  of  human  affairs.  <<Is  it  fit  then," 
said  he,  "that  a  mortal  should  bo  elated  by 
prosperity,  and  plume  himself  upon  the  over- 
turning a  city,  or  a  kingdom.'  Should  we  not 
rather  attend  to  the  instructions  of  fortune, 
who,  by  such  visible  marks  of  her  instability, 
and  of  the  weakness  of  human  power,  teaches 
every  one  that  goes  to  war,  to  expect  from  her 
nothing  solid  and  permanent.''  what  time  for 
confidence  can  there  be  to  man,  when  in  the 
very  instant  of  victory,  he  must  necessarily 
dread  the  power  of  fortune,  and  the  very  joy 
of  success  must  be  mingled  with  anxiety,  from 
a  reflection  on  the  course  of  unsparing  fate, 
which  humblea  one  man  to-day,  and  to-mor. 
row  another.'  when  one  short  hour  has  been 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  house  of  Aloxan 
der.  who  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  glory,  and 
extended  his  empire  over  great  part  of  the 
world;  when  you  see  princea  that  were  lately 
at  the  head* of  immense  armies,  receive  their 
provisions  for  the  day  from  the  handa  of  their 
enemies;  shall  you  dare  to  flatter  yourselvea 
that  fortune  has  firmly  aettled  your  prosperity, 
or  that  it  is  proof  against  the  attacks  of  time.^ 
shall  you  not  rather  my  young  friends,  qui* 
this  elation  of  heart,  and  the  vain  raptures  of 
victory,  and  humble  yourselves  in  the  thought 
of  what  may  happen  hereafter,  in  the  expecxa 
tion  that  the  gods  will  send  some  misfortuxtt  U> 
counterbalance  tho  present  success.'"  ^mi- 
lius,  they  tell  us,  having  said  a  great  dca\  lu 
this  purpose,  disnuased  the  young  men,  se.Tsuti- 
ably  chaatised  with  thia  grave  discourse,  and 
reatrained  in  their  natural  inclination  to. arro- 
gance. 

When  this  was  done,  he  put  his  amiy  in 

2 carters,  while  he  went  to  take  a  view  of 
rreece.  This  progress  was  attended  both  wiMi 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  Grccka; 
for  he  redressed  the  people's  grievancea,  he 
reformed  their  civil  government,  and  gave 
them  gratuities,  to  some  wheat,  and  to  oUiers 
oil,  out  of  the  ro^al  stores;  in  which  such  vast 
quantities  are  said  to  have  been  found,  that  the 
number  of  those  that  asked  and  received  waa 
too  small  to  exhaust  the  whole.  Finding  a 
great  square  pedestal  of  white  marble  at  Del- 
phi, designed  for  a  golden  statue  of  Perseus,  he 
ordered  his  own  to  be  put  upon  it;"  alleging, 
that  it  was  but  just,  that  the  conquered  shouhi 
give  place  to  the  conqueror.  At  Olympia,  wa 
are  told,  he  uttered  that  celebrateid  saying 
^This  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  is  the  very  Jupiter 
of  Homer." 


*  This  was  not  ouite  so  consutenl  with  his  hnmflla 
ting  disoQurse  un  the  TJeissitudcs  ol  fbrtvae. 
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Upon  the  arriTal  of  the  ten  commiirioDen^ 
horn  Rome  for  settUnff  the  afiain  of  Macedo- 
nia, he  declared  the  landa  and  cities  of  the 
Macedonians  free,  and  ordered  that  they  should 
be  governed  bj  their  own  laws;  only  reserving 
a  tribute  to  the  Romans  of  a  hundred  talents, 
which  was  not  half  what  their  king  had  im- 
posed. 

After  tfaii,  he  exhibited  various  games  and 
spectacles,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
made  great  entertainments;  for  all  which  he 
found  an  abundant  supply  in  the  treasures  of 
the  king.  And  he  shewed  so  just  a  discern- 
ment in  the  ordering,  the  placing,  and  saluting 
of  his  guests,  and  in  distinguishing  what  de- 
gree of  civility  was  due  to  every  man's  rank 
and  quality  thiat  the  Greeks  were  amazed  at 
his  knowledge  of  matters  of  mere  politencM, 
and  that  amidst  his  great  actions,  even  trifles 
did  not  escape  his  attention,  but  were  con- 
ducted with  toe  greatest  decorum.  That  which 
affordfid  him  the  highest  satisfaction  was,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  magnificence  and  variety 
of  his  preparations,  he  himself  gave  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  those  he  entertained.  And  to 
those  that  expressed  their  admiration  of  his 
management  on  these  occasions,  he  said,  *<That 
be  required  the  same  genius  to  draw  up  an 
army  and  to  order  an  entertainment  ;f  that  the 
one  might  bo  most  formidable  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  other  most  agreeable  to  the  company." 

Among  his  other  good  equalities,  his  disin- 
terestedness and  magnanimity  stood  foremost 
in  the  esteem  of  the  world.  For  he  would  not 
so  much  as  look  upon  the  immense  quantity  of 
silver  and  gold  that  was  collected  out  of  the 
royal  palaces,  but  delivered  it  to  the  quvttors, 
to  be  carried  into  the  public  treasury.  He  re- 
served only  the  books  of  the  king'a  library  for 
his  sons,  who  were  men  of  letters;  and  in  dis- 
tributing rewards  to  those  that  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  battle,  he  gave  a  silver 
cup  of  five  pounds  weight  to  his  son-in-law, 
JEAixa  Tubero.  This  is  that  Tubero  who,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the 
sixteen  relations  that  lived  together,  and  were 
all  supported  by  one  small  farm;  and  this  piece 
of  plate,  acquired  by  virtue  and  honor,  is  af- 
firmed to  be  the  first  that  was  in  the  family  of 
the  iEllians;  neither  they  nor  their  wives  hav- 
ing, before  this,  either  used  or  wanted  any  ves- 
sels of  silver  or  gold. 

After  he  had  made  every  proper  regulation,^ 
taken  his  leave  of  the  Greeks,  and  exhorted 
^he  Macedonians  to   remember    the    liberty 

•  These  ten  lentci  were  all  men  of  consular  dig^nity. 
VPfao  eame  to  ami  si  Amiliua  in  settling  a  new  form  or 
gorrnuaent  The  MaeedoniiuM  were  not  much  charm- 
si  with  the  promise  of  libertT^  because  thejr  could  ni>t 
well  comprehend  what  that  liberty  was.  They  saw 
eridcnt  contradictions  in  the  decree,  which,  though  it 
fpoke  of  leaving  tliem  under  their  own  laws,  imposed 
many  new  ones,  aid  threatened  more.  What  most 
duturbcd  them,  was  a  diTision  of  their  kin^oro,  where- 
by, as  a  nation,  they  were  separated  and  disjointed  from 
each  other. 

t  To  these  two  partieuJ  rs,  of  drawing  up  an  army, 
and  ordering  an  entertamment,  Henry  the  IVth  of 
ffrmce  add^ — the  making  lore. 

X  At  the  elov  of  these  proceedings,  Andronieui  the 
£tolian,  and  Neo  the  BoDotian,  because  they  had  al- 
ways been  friends  to  Perseus,  and  had  not  deserted  him 
tTcn  now,  were  condemned,  and  lost  their  heads.  So 
Bigttsi  amidst  all  the  specious  appearances  of  justice 
were  the  conque  «r». 


which  the  Romans  had  bestowed  oa  fbtmf 
and  to  preserve  it  by  good  laws  and  the  h.\p> 
piest  harmony,  he  marched  into  Epinie.  Tlie 
senate  Bad  made  a  decree,  that  the  eokiittn 
who  had  fought  under  him  against  Pcneus 
should  have  the  spoil  of  the  cities  of  EfHnra 
In  order,  therefore,  that  they  might  fali  upon 
them  unexpectedly,  he  sent  for  ten  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  each  city,  and  fixed  a 
day  for  them  to  bring  in  whatever  silver  and 
gold  could  be  found  in  their  houses  and  tem- 
ples. With  each  of  these  he  sent  a  oentarion 
and  guard  of  soldiers,  under  pretence  cf 
searching  for  and  receiving  the  Mecaoos  metal, 
and  as  for  this  purpose  only.  But  when  tLs 
day  came,  they  rushed  upon  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  began  to  seize  and  plunder  them.  Thus 
in  one  hour  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons were  made  slaves,  and  seventy  cities 
sacked.  Yet  from  this  general  ruin  and  deso* 
iation,  each  sokUer  had  no  more  than  cloves 
drachmas  to  his  share.  How  shocking  wzs 
such  a  destruction  for  (he  sake  of  such  ad- 
vantage! 

.£milius,  having  executed  this  commission, 
80  contrary  to  his  mildness  and  humanity,  went 
down  to  Oricum,  where  he  embarked  his 
forces  and  passed  over  into  Italy.  He  sailed 
up  the  Tiber  in  the  king's  galley,  which  had 
sixteen  ranks  of  oars,  and  was  richly  adorned 
with  arms  taken  from  the  inemy,  and  with 
cloth  of  scarlet  and  purple;  and  the  banks 
of  the  fiver  being  covored  with  multitudes 
that  came  to  see  the  ship  aa  it  aailod  alow- 
ly  against  the  stream,  the  Romans  in  some 
measure  anticipated  his  triumph. 

But  the  Boloien,  who  looked  with  longing 
eyes  on  the  wealth  of  Perseus,  when  they 
found  their  expectations  disappointed,  in- 
dulged a  secret  resentment,  and  were  ill  aA 
fected  to  Jilmilius.  In  public  they  alleged  an- 
other cause.  They  said  he  had  behaved  in 
command  in  a  severe  and  imperious  manner^ 
and  therefore  they  did  not  meet  his  wishes  for 
a  triumph.  Servius  Gralba,  who  had  served 
under  j£milius,  as  a  tribune,  and  who  had  a 
personal  enmity  to  him,  observing  this,  pulled 
off  the  mask,  and  dech&red  that  no  triumph 
ought  to  be  allowed  him.  Having  spread 
among  the  soldiery  several  calumnies  against 
the  general,  and  sharpened  the  resentment 
which  they  had  already  conceived,  Galba  re- 
quested another  day  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people;  because  the  remaining  four  hours,  he 
said,  were  not  sufficient  for  the  intended  im« 
peachment.  But  as  the  tribunes  ordered  him 
to  speak  then,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say,  be 
began  a  long  harangue  full  of  injurious  and  false 
allegations,  and  spun  it  out  to  the  end  of  the 
day.  When  it  was  dark,  the  tribunes  dia 
missed  the  assembly .    The  soldiers,  now  mot  e 

*  This  boasted  &Tour  of  the  Romans  to  the  People 
of  Maccdon,  was  certainly  nothing  ertraoromarf. 
Their  country  being  now  dirlded  into  four  districts,  it 
was  declared  unlawTul  ibr  any  person  to  intcrnuirry, 
to  carry  on  any  trade,  to  buy  or  sell  any  lands,  to  any 
one  who  was  not  an  inliabitant  of  his  own  dislricL 
They  we-e  prohibited  to  import  any  salt;  or  to  scH 
any  timber  fit  for  building  ships  to  tlie  barbarian  nm 
tious.  AH  the  nobility,  and  their  children  cxeeedii^ 
the  age  of  fifteen,  were  commanded  immrd lately  At 
transport  themselves  into  Italy:  and  the  suprrrac  povMff 
in  Macedon  was  Tested  in  certain  Roman  senatA"*  J 
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foaolent  than  erer,  thronged  about  Galba;  and 
toimating  each  other,  before  it  wu  light  took 
their  stand  in  the  eapitol,  where  the  tribonee 
had  ordered  the  anembly  to  be  held. 

Aa  loon  as  day  appealed,  it  was  put  to  the 
▼ote«  and  the  first  tribe  gate  it  against  the  tri- 
ttiDpb.  When  this  was  naderstood  by  the  rest 
of  the  assembly  and  the  senate,  the  common- 
alty expressed  great  concern  at  the  injury  done 
to  .Smilins,  bot  their  words  bad  noraect:  the 
prinoipal  senators  insisted  that  it  was  an  insuf* 
ferable  attempt,  and  enoonraged  each  other  to 
repress  the  bold  and  lieentioas  spirit  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  woald  in  time  stick  at  no  instance 
of  injustice  and  Tiolenee,*  if  something  was  not 
done  to  prevent  their  depriring  Paulas  JEmil- 
ins  of  the  honours  ofhisYietoiy.  They  pushed, 
therelbre,  thraogh  the  crowd,  and,  coming  up 
01  a  body,  denanded  that  the  tribones  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  seftsfles,  mitil  thev  had  de- 
tivered  what  they  had  to  aay  to  the  people. 
The  poll  being  stopped  accordingly,  and  si- 
lence  made,  Summ  Serrilius,  a  man  of  con- 
solar  dignity,  who  had  killed  three  and  twenty 
enemies  in  smgle  combat,  stood  up,  and  spoke 
as  follows: 

^'I  am  now  sensible,  more  than  erer,  how 
^reat  a  general  Aialas  JBmilius  is,  when  with 
so  mutinous  and  diaorderly  an  army  he  has  per- 
formed such  great  and  honourable  achieve- 
ments: bat  I  am  surprised  at  the  mconsistency 
of  the  Roman  people,  if  after  rejoicing  in  tn- 
amphs  oTcr  the  lUyrians  and  Ligurians,  they 
envy  themselves  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  king 
of  Macedon  brought  aUve,  and  all  the  glory  of 
Alexander  and  Pmlip  led  c^tive  by  the  Roman 
anna.  For  is  it  not  a  strange  thing  for  you,  who 
upon  a  sligfat  rumour  of  the  victory  brought 
hither  some  time  since,  offered  sacrifices,  ud 
made  yoar  requests  to  the  gods,  that  you  might 
soon  see  that  account  veri&ed;  now  the  consul 
IS  returned  with  a  real  victory,  to  rob  the  gods 
of  their  due  honour,  and  yourselves  of  the  sat- 
islaction,  aa  if  you  were  afraid  to  behold  the 
greatness  of  the  conquest^  or  were  willing  to 
spare  the  kbg?  though  mdeed.  it  would  be 
much  better  to  refuse  the  triumpn  out  of  mercy 
to  him,  than  envy  to  yoor  £;dnend.  But  to  such 
excess  is  your  malignity  arrived,  that  a  man 
who  never  received  a  wound,  a  roan  shining  in 
delicacy,  and  fattened  in  the  shade,  dares  dis- 
course about  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the 
right  to  a  triumph,  to  you  who  at  the  expense  of 
«>much  blood  have  leaned  how  to  jud]^  of  the 
valour  or  misbehaviour  of  your  commanderB.'' 

At  the  same  time,  baring  his  breast,  be  show- 
ed an  incredible  number  of  acan  upon  it,  and 
then  tuning  his  back,  be  uncovered  some  parts 
which  it  is  reckoned  indecent  to  expose;  and 
addressing  himself  to  Galba,  be  said,  '^Thou 
laugfaost  at  thisj  bat  I  glory  in  these  marks  be- 
fore my  fellow'citixens:  for  I  got  them  by  being 
on  horseback  day  and  night  in  their  service. 
But  go  on  to  collect  the  votes;  I  will  attend 
the. whole  business,  and  mark  those  cowardly 
and  ungrateful  men,  who  had  rather  have  their 
•wn  inclinationa  indulged  in  war.  than  be  prop- 
erlv  commanded."  This  speech  tbev  tell  us, 
•o  humbled  the  soldiery,  and  effected  such  an 

*  Thb  was  ndly  verified  ia  tba  Unss  of  Uic  Rodsb 


alteration  in  them,  that  the  triumph  waa  voted 
to  .£milius  by  every  tribe. 

The  triumph  is  said  to  have  been  ordered 
after  this  manner.  In  every  theatre,  or  as  the) 
call  it-eircus,  where  equestrian  games  used  to 
be  held,  in  the./bnim,  and  other  parU  of  the 
city,  which  were  convenient  for  seeing  the 
procession,  the  people  erected  scaffolds,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  tnumph  were  all  dressed  in 
white.  The  temples  were  set  open,  adomod 
with  garlands,  and  smoking  with  incense. 
Many  lictors  and  other  officera  compelled  the 
diaorderly  crowd  to  make  way,  and  opened  a 
clear  passage.  The  triumpn  took  up  three 
days.  On  the  first,  whinb  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  the  show,  were  exhibited  the  images, 
paintings,  and  colossal  statues,  taken  ftom 
the  enemy,  and  now  carried  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  chariots.  Next  dav,  the  richest  and 
moot  beautiful  of  the  Macedonian  anns  were 
brought  up  in  a  great  number  of  wagons. 
These  glittering  with  new  furbished  brass  and 
polished  steel,  and  though  they  were  piled 
with  art  and  judgment,  yet  seemed  to  be 
thrown  together  promiscuously;  helmets  being 
placed  upon  shields,  breastplates  upon  greaves, 
Cretan  targets,  Thracian  bucklers,  and  quivers 
oC  arrows  huddled  among  the  horses'  bits,  with 
the  points  of  naked  swords  and  long  pikes  ap- 
pearing through  on  every  side.  All  these  arms 
were  tied  together  with  such  a  just  liberty, 
that  room  was  left  for  them  to  clatter  as  they 
were  drawn  along,  and  the  clank  of  them  was 
so  harsh  and  terrible,  that  they  were  not  seen 
without  dread,  though  among  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered.  After  the  carriages,  loaded  with 
arms,  walked  three  thousand  men,  who  car- 
ried the  silver  money  in  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels,  each  of  which  contained  three 
talents,  and  was  home  by  four  men.  Othe-v 
brought  bowls,  horns,  goblets,  and  cups  al^of 
silver,  disposed  in  such  order  as  would  make 
the  best  snow,  and  valuable  not  only  for  their 
sixe  but  the  depth  of  the  basso  relievo.  On  the 
third  day,  early  in  the  morning,  first  came 
up  the  trumpets,  not  with  such  aira  as  are  used 
in  a  procession  of  solemn  entry,  but  with  such 
as  the  Ronums  sound  when  they  animate  their 
troops  to  the  charge.  These  were  followed  by 
a  hundred  and  twenty  fat  oxen,  with  their 
horns  gilded,  and  set  off  with  ribbons  and 
garlands.  The  young  men  that  led  these 
victims,  were  girded  with  belts  of  curious 
workmanship:  and  after  them  ^ame  the  boys 
who  carried  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  for  the 
sacrifice.  Next  went  the  persons  that  carried 
the  gold  coii]^  in  vessels  which  held  diret 
talents  each,  like  those  that  contained  tht 
silver,  and  which  were  to  the  number  ol 
seventy-seven.  Then  followed  those  that  bom 
the  consecrated  bowl,t  of  ten  talents  weight 

*  Aceording  to  Platarch't  aoooont,  there  were  9990 
taltnta  of  lilver  com,  and  S31  of  gold  coin.  Aceordii^ 
to  Valerius  Antiai,  It  amounted  to  MMnewhat  nore  | 
but  Livy  thinks  his  computation  too  ■nail,  and  Vcl* 
leius  Patereuhu  make  it  almost  twice  as  much.  Th« 
aocount  which  Palcrculus  gives  of  it  is  probably  rigfet^ 
since  the  money  now  brought  from  Macedonia  set  thi 
Romans  free  fit>m  all  taxes  lor  one  hundred  and  tw«tt 
ty-fire  years. 

t  This  bowl  weighed  six  hundred  pounds :  lor  r^ 
talent  weighed  sixty  pounds.  It  was  cosieeraled  i 
Jupiter. 


aw 
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wUeh  JEbiiliiM  kad  eaoKd  to  be  niado  ofsoM, 
tnd  adorned  fitth  precioDn  stones;  and  thoee 
that  exposed  to  Tiew  tho  cups  nf  Antigonos  of 
SeleucuB,  and  such  as  were  of  the  make  of  the 
ftmed  artist,  Sbericles,  together  with  the  gold 
plate  that  had  bcei  used  at  Perseus's  table, 
unmediately  af\er.  was  to  be  seen  the  chariot 
of  that  prince,  with  his  armour  upon  it,  and  his 
diailem  opon  that,  at  a  little  disUrce  his  chil- 
dren were  led  captive,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  goTemors,  macten  and  jveceptors, 
all  in  tears,  who  stretched  out  their  hands  by 
way  of  supplication  to  the  spectators,   and 
taught  the  children  to  do  the  same.    There 
were  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  so  young, 
that  they  were  not  much  affected  with  the 
greatness  of  their  misfortunes.    This  insensi- 
bility of  theirs  mode  the  change  of  their  con- 
dition more  pitiable;  insomuch  that  Perseus 
passed  on  almost  without  notice;  so  fixed  were 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans  upon  the  children 
from  pity  of  their  fate,  that  many  of  them  shed 
tears,  and  none  tasted  the  joy  of  the  triumph 
without  a  mixture  of  pain,  till  they  were  gone 
by.    Behind  the  children  and  their  train  walk- 
ed Perseus  himself,  clad  all  in  black,  and 
wearing  sandals  of  the  fashion  of  his  countijr. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  that  was  over^ 
whelmed  with  terror,  and  whose  reason  was 
almoft  staggered  with  the  weight  of  his  mis- 
fortunes.   He  was  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  friends  and  favourites,  whose  countenances 
were  oppressed  with  sorrow,  and  who,  by  fix- 
ing their  weeping  eyes  continually  upon  their 
prince,  testified  to  the  spectators,  that  it  was 
his  lot  which  they  lamented,  and  that  they 
were  regardless  of  their  own.    He  had  sent, 
indeed,  to  iCmilius,  to  desire  that  he  might 
be  excused  from  being  led  in  triumph,  and  be- 
ing made  a  public  spectacle.    But  JEmiliua 
despising  his  cowardice  and  attachment  to  life, 
by  way  of  derision,  it  seems,  sent  by  word, 
*^  That  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  prevent 
it,  and  still  was,  if  he  were  so  disposed;*'  hint- 
ing, that  he  should  prefer  death  to  disgrace. 
But  he  had  not  the  courage  to  strike  the  blow, 
and   the  vigour  of  his  mind  being  destroyed 
by  vain  hopes,  he  became  a  part  of  his  own 
spoils.    Next  were  carried  four  hundred  cor- 
onets of  gold;  which  the  cities  had  sent  iEmi- 
lins,  alonff  with  their  embassies,  as  compli- 
ments on  his  victory.    Then  came  the  consul 
himself,  riding  in  a  magnificent  chariot;  a 
man,  exclusive  of  the  pomp  of  power,  worthy 
to  be  seen  and  admired,  but  nis  good  mien 
was  now  set  off  with  a  purple  robe  interwoven 
with  gold,  and  he  held  a  branch  of  laurel  in 
his  right  hand.    The  whole  army  likewise  car- 
ried boughs  of  laurel,  and  divided  into  bands 
and  companies,  followed  the  general's  chariot: 
some  singing  satirical  songs  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  some  chanting  odes  of  victory, 
and  the  glorious  exploits  of  j&milius,  who  was 
revered  and  admired  by  all,  and  whom  no  good 
man  could  envy. 

But,  perhaps  there  is  some  superior  Being, 
whose  office  it  is  to  cast  a  shade  upon  any 
great  and  eminent  prosperity,  and  so  to  mingle 
Ihe  lot  of  human  life,that  it  may  not  be  perfectly 
free  Arom  calamity:  but  fboso,  as  Homer 
says,*  maj  think  taemselves  most  happy  to 

•  FlttUrch  h«r«  raftn  to  «  punge  u  the  tpeoeli  of 


whom  (brtane  givea  aa  6<^  share  of  goai 
and  evil.  For  JEmilins  Inviag  four  sons,  two 
of  which,  namely,  Scipio  ond  Fabios,  were 
adopted  into  other  families,  as  has  been  mat 
tioned  before,  and  two  others  by  his  seooofi 
wife,  as  yet  but  young,  whom  he  brought  n| 
in  his  own  house;  one  ofthese  died  at  four* 
teen  years  of  age,  five  days  before  his  father^ 
triumph,  and  the  ether  at  twelve,  three  days 
after.  There  vras  not  a  man  among  the  lU^ 
mans  that  did  not  sympathise  with  hira  in  this 
affliction.  All  were  shocked  at  the  cruelty  of 
fortune,*  whi>  scrupled  not  to  introduee  such 
deep  distress  into  a  house  that  was  full  of 
pleasure,  of  >  ir>  «nd  festal  sacrifices,  and  to 
mix  the  songs  '^f  victorr  and  triumph  with  the 
mournful  dirge»  of  death. 

JEmilius,  honever,  rightly  considering  that 
mankind  have  n  led  of  courage  and  fottitoday 
not  only  against  iwords  and  spears,  but  against 
every  attack  of  fortune,  so  tempered  and  qual- 
ified the  present  emergencies,  as  to  overbad 
anoe  the  evil  by  the  good,  and  his  private 
misfortunes  by  his  public  prosperity;  that  noth- 
ing might  appear  to  lessen  the  importanee,  or 
tarnish  the  glory  of  the  victory.  For,  soon  after 
the  burial  of  tbie  first  of  his  sons,  be  made,  a« 
we  said,  his  triumphal  entry;  and  upon  th« 
death  of  the  second,  soon  after  the  trinmphy  ha 
assembled  the  people  of  Rome,  and  uiade  a 
speech  to  them,  not  like  a  man  that  wanted 
consolation  himself,  but  like  one  that  could  at 
leviate  the  grief  winch  his  fellow<<»tiaens  latt 
for  his  misfortunes. 

«  Though  I  have  never,*  said  he,  *^  feared 
any  thing  human,  yet  among  things  divine  I 
have  always  had  a  dread  of  fortune,  as  tha 
most  faithless  and  variable  of  beings;  and 
becaoso  in  the  coarse  of  this  war  she  proe- 
pered  ererv  measure  of  mine,  the  rather  did 
I  expoct  that  some  tempest  would  follow  so 
favourable  a  gale.  For  in  one  day  I  passed 
the  Ionian  from  Brundnsinm  to  Coreycra:  from 

Aehille*  to  Priam,  ha  ths  kit  Died,  whieh  b  lh«i  lni» 
Isted  by  Pope : 

Two  vsn»  by  Jovo^  high  throes  bavt  trsr  sleodl* 
The  wuree  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good. 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortsl  nnn  he  fiU«, 
Bleningi  to  these,  to  thoee  dittributei  HIi ; 
To  motl,  he  minglet  bolh :  the  wretch  decrcei 
To  tMte  the  bad  unmitM,  u  eiwt*d  indeed. 
The  hnppicst  laiie  not  hnp]  ' 
t  fiaa  the  oo 


BtttC 


a  cordial 


loC  hnppincei 
dranghlicdi 


daih'd  with  care. 


Pinto  hni  eenrarcd  it  n*  nn  impiety  to  ny  that  OoJ 
five*  evil.  Ood  ie  not  the  nuthor  of  ertl.  Moral 
eril  it  the  reraR  of  dM  abuee  of  f^  agcneyi,  aate 
ral  evil  ii  the  eouwqncnee  of  the  imperfection  o 


matter:  and  the  Deitv  stand*  justified  in  his  creating 
beings  liable  to  both,  oecause  natural  imperfection  was 


rt>we<l'from  the  eastern  manner  of  speaking ;  Thus  aa 
the  Psalms. /n <Ae  JkonJo/ Mi  Jjordihtr*  i$  acup,  cmd 

aUlht  ungodly  o/thM  earth  thaild^nk  than,    PsaL 

1«XT.  8. 

*  Or  more  p  xtperly,  the  just  and  risible  interpoaltiaa 
of  Providence,  to  pomsh  in  soom  measure  that  general 
havoe  of  the  human  species  whieh  the  Roman  pride 
and  avarice  had  so  reeenUy  amde  hi  Oreeec.  For  though 
Ood  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  it  is  no  impeafhment  of 
kit  Koodnew  to  suppose  that  by  partienhr 
he  dwstites  pai  ticular  crimes. 


PAULUS  iEMILlUS. 


Ihuite  in  fiTe  daji  I  reached  Delphi,  and  m- 
criflo^  to  Apollo.  In  fi^e  days  more  I  took 
upon  me  the  oommand  of  the  anny  in  Mace> 
doniaj  and  as  soon  as  I  had  offered  the  usual 
sacrifices  for  porifying  it,  I  nreceeded  to  actioo, 
and  in  the  space  of  ^teen  oays  from  that  time, 
put  a  glorious  period  to  the  war.  Distrusting 
the  fickle  goddess  on  account  of  such  a  run  of 
success,  anid  now  being  secure  and  free  from 
all  danger  with  respect  to  the  enemy,  I  was 
most  apprehensive  of  a  change  of  fortune  in 
mj  passage  home}  having  such  a  great  and 
victorious  army  to  conduct,  tosether  with  the 
•poils  and  royal  prisoners.  Nay,  when  I  ar- 
riTod  safe  among  mv  countrymen,  and  beheU 
the  city  full  of  joy,  festivity,  and  gratitude,  still 
I  suspected  fortune,  knowug  that  she  granta 
us  no  great  favour  without  some  mixture  of  un- 
easiness or  tribute  of  pain.  Thus  full  of  anx- 
ious thoughts  of  what  might  happen  to  the 
commonwealth,  my  fears  did  not  quit  me,  till 
this  calamity  visited  my  hous^,  and  I  had  mv 
tw»  promising  sons,  the  only  heirs  I  had  left 
myself,  tu  bury  one  eAer  another,  on  the  very 
days  sacred  to  triumph.  Now  therefore,  I  am 
secure  as  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  I  trust 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  fortune  will  con- 
tinue kind  and  constant  to  us,  since  she  has 
taken  sufficient  usury  for  her  favours  of  me 
and  mine)  for  the  man  who  led  the  triumph  is 
as  great  an  instance  of  the  weakness  of  human 
power  as  he  that  was  led  captive:  there  is  only 
this  difference,  that  the  sons  of  Perseus,  who 
were  vanquished,  are  alive  j  and  those  of 
jEmilius,  who  conquered,  are  no  more." 

Such  was  the  generous  speech  which  JEml' 
lius  made  to  the  people,  from  a  spirit  of  magna- 
nimity that  was  perfectly  free  from  artifice. 

Tbouffh  he  pitied  the  fate  of  Perseus,  and 
waa  weu  inclined  to  serve  him,  yet  all  ho 
eould  do  for  him,  was  to  get  him  removed  from 
the  common  prison  to  a  cleaner  apartment  and 
better  diet.  In  that  confinement,  according  to 
most  writers,  he  starved  himself  to  death. 
But  some  say  the  niannor  of  his  death  was  verv 
strange  and  peculiar.  The  soldiers,  they  tell 
us,  who  were  his  keepers,  being  on  some  ac- 
count provoked  at  mm,  and  determined  to 
wreak  their  malice,  when  thev  could  find  no 
other  means  of  doing  it,  kept  him  from  sleep, 
taking  turns  to  watch  him,  and  using  such  ex- 
treme diligence  to  keep  him  from  rest,  that  at 
last  he  was  quite  weaned  out  and  died.*  Two 
of  his  sons  also  died)  and  tho  third,  named 
Alexander,  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  his  art  in  turning,  and  other  small  work )  and 
having  perfectly  learned  to  speak  and  write  the 
Roman  language,  he  was  employed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates as  a  clerk,t  in  which  capacity^  he 
sljewed  himself  venr  serviceable  and  ingenious. 

Of  the  acts  of^JSmilius  with  regard  to 

*  Thb  account  we  hare  from  Diodonu  Sieulnf ,  op. 
Pkoi,  BSUioth.  Philip  is  said  to  hare  died  before  his 
ibihcr,  bnt  how  or  where  cannot  be  collected,  because 
fte  books  of  Lirjf  and  of  Diodoros  Sicalos,  which 
treat  of  those  times,  are  lost. 

f  Here  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  i>rideof  the 
Boomn  Senate,  to  have  the  son  of  a  Tanquished  king 
tor  their  clerk:  while  Nicomcdes,  the  son  of  Prusas, 
king  of  Bitbynia,  was  educated  by  them  with  all  imag. 
iuSit  pomp  and  splendour,  because  the  &ther  had  put 
bia  under  the  care  of  the  republic. 


Macedonia,  the  roost  acceptable  to  the  Ro^ 
mans  was,  that  from  thence  he  brought  se 
much  money  into  the  public  treasury,  that  the 
people  had  no  occasion  to  pay  any  taxes  till 
the  time  of  Hiritius  and  Pusa,  who  were  coo* 
suls  in  the  first  war  between  Antony  and 
Cesar.  iEmiliua  had  also  the  uncommon  and 
peculiar  happiness,  to  Ve  highly  lionoored  and 
caressed  by  the  people,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  remained  attached  to  the  patrician  party, 
and  did  nothing  to  ingratiate  lumaelf  with  the 
commonalty,  but  ever  acted  in  concert  with 
men  of  the  first  rank,  in  matters  of  govera 
ment.  This  conduct  of  his  was  afterwards  al- 
leged by  way  of  reproach  against  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  by  Appius.  These  two,  being  thcli  the 
most  considerable  men  in  Rome,  stood  for  the 
censorship)  the  one  having  the  senate  and  no- 
bility on  lua  side,  for  the  Appian  family  wen 
alwaya  in  that  interest,  and  the  other  not  only 
great  in  himself,  but  ever  greatly  ^  favour 
with  the  people.  When,  therefore,  Appios 
saw  Scipio  come  into  the  forum  attended  by 
a  crowd  of  mean  persons,  and  many  who  had 
been  alaves,  but  who  were  able  to  cabal,  to 
influence  the  multitude,  and  to  cany  all  before 
them,  either  by  soliciution  or  cUunour,  he 
cried  out,  ^O  Paulus  JEmilius!  groan,  groan 
from  beneath  the  earth,  to  think  that  iEmiliua 
the  crier  and  Lycinius  the  rioter,  conduct  thy 
son  to  the  censorship!"  It  is  no  wonder  if  the 
cause  of  Scipio  was  espoused  by  the  people, 
since  he  waa  continually  heaping  favours  upoi 
them.  But  iEmilius,  though  ne  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  nobility,  was  as  much  be- 
loved by  the  populace  as  the  most  insinuatii^ 
of  their  demagogues.  This  appeared  in  their 
bestowing  upon  him,  among  others  honours, 
that  of  the  censorship,  which  is  the  most  sacred 
of  all  offices,  and  which  has  great  authority 
annexed  to  it,  as  in  other  respects,  so  particu- 
larly in  the  power  of  inquiring  into  the  morals 
of  the  citizens.  For  the  censors  could  expel 
from  the  senate  any  member  that  acted  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  his  station,  and  enrol  a 
man  of  character  in  that  body)  and  they  could 
disgrace  one  of  the  equestrian  order  who  be 
baved  licentiously,  by  taking  away  his  horse. 
They  also  took  account  of  the  value  of  each 
man'a  estate,  and  registered  the  number  of  the 
people.  The  ntunber  of  citizens  which  JElmi* 
uus  took,  was  three  hundred  thirty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two.  He  de- 
clared IlAarcus  iEImilins  Lepidus  first  senator, 
who  had  alreadv  four  times  arrived  at  that  dig- 
nity. He  expelled  only  three  senators,  who 
were  men  of  no  note)  and  with  equal  moder- 
ation both  he  and  his  colleague  Marcius  Phil- 
ippus  behaved  in  examining  into  the  conduct 
of^e  knights. 

Having  settled  many  important  affairs  while 
he  bore  this  office,  he  fell  into  a  distemper, 
which  at  first  appeared  very  dangerous,  but  in 
time  became  less  threatening,  though  it  atill 
was  troublesome  and  difficult  to  be  cured.  By 
the  advice  therefore  of  his  physicians,  he 
niled  to  Telia,*  where  he  remained  a  long 
time  near  the  sea,  in  a  very  retired  and  quiet 

*  Plutarch  here  writes  Elea  instead  of  Velia,  a'ld 
calls  its  town  in  Italy,  to  dist)u|f  Jsh  it  from  one  of 
tbatBaBMiaCHsaoo. 
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situation.  In  the  meantime  the  Romans  greatly 
regretted  his  absence,  and  by  Areqnent  excla- 
mations in  the  theatres,  teitined  their  extreme 
desire  to  see  him  again.  At  last,  a  public  sa- 
crifice coming  on,  which  Deoessarily  required 
bis  attendance,  JBmilios  seeming  now  suffi- 
ciently recorered  returned  to  Rome,  and  offei^ 
od  that  sacrifice,  with  the  assistaQce  of  the 
other  priests,  amidst  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
people,  who  expressed  their  ioy  for  his  return. 
Next  day  he  sacrificed  again  to  the  gods  for 
bis  recoTery.  Having  fiinished  these  rites,  he 
returned  home  and  went  to  bed:  when  he  sud- 
denly fell  into  a  delirium,  in  which  he  died 
(he  third  day,  having  attained  to  every  thing 
Uiat  is  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
if  man. 

His  funeral  was  conducted  with  wonderful 
lolemnity ;  the  cordial  regard  of  the  pabUc  did 
honour  to  his  virtue,  by  ue  best  and  happiest 
obsequies.    These  diid  not  consist  in  the  pomp 


of  gold,  of  ivoiy,  or  other  expense  and  parsdflL 
but  in  esteem,  in  love,  in  veneration,  expresseo 
not  only  by  lus  countrymen,  but  by  his  very 
enemies.  Tor  as  many  of  the  Spaniards,  Le- 
gurians,  and  Maeedonians,*  as  happened  to  be 
then  at  Rome,  and  were  youuff  and  robosL  as 
sisted  in  carrying  his  bier;  while  the  aged  fol- 
lowed it,  calling  iElmilios  their  benefactor,  and 
the  preserver  €£  their  countries.  For  he  not 
only,  at  the  time  he  oonqvered  them,  gained 
the  character  of  humanity,  bnt  ooatinned  tc 
do  them  services,  and  to  take  oare  of  thea^ 
as  if  they  had  been  his  ftiends  and  relations. 

The  estate  he  left  behind  him  scareah 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  three  hundred  aid 
seventy  thousand  denarHy  of  which  he  appoint 
cd  his  sons  joint  heirs:  but  Scipio,  the  yoongei 
son,  who  was  adopted  into  the  opulent  house 
of  Africanus,  gave  up  his  part  to  his  brother. 
Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  the  life  and 
character  of  PanhM  iEimiUus.t 


TIMOLEON  AND  PAULUS  i&MILIUS  COMPARED 


If  we  consider  these  two  great  men  as  history 
has  represented  them,  we  wall  find  no  striking 
difference  between  them  in  the  comparison. 
Both  carried  on  wars  with  very  respectable 
enemies;  the  one  with  the  Macedonians,  the 
other  with  the  Carthasinians;  and  both  with 
extraordinary  success.  One  of  them  conquered 
Macedon,  and  crushed  the  house  of  Antigonus, 
which  had  flourished  in  a  succession  of  seven 
kings;  the  other  exoelled  tyranny  out  of  Sicily, 
and  restored  that  island  to  its  ancient  liberty. 
It  may  be  in  favour  of  JEmilius,  that  he  had  to 
do  with  Perseus  when  in  his  full  strength,  and 
when  he  had  beaten  the  Romans;  anu  Timoleon 
with  Dionysius,  when  reduced  to  very  desper- 
ate circumstances:  as,  on  the  other  band,  it 
may  bo  observed  to  the  advantage  of  Timoleon, 
^t  he  subdued  many  tyrants,  and  defeated  a 
great  army  of  Carthaginians,  with  such  forces 
as  he  happened  to  pick  up,  who  were  not  vet- 
eran and  experienced  troops  like  those  of  JEmi- 
lius,  but  mercenaries  and  undisciplined  men, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  only  at  their 
own  pleasure.  For  equal  exploits,  with  une- 
qual means  and  preparations,  reflect  the  greater 
glory  on  the  general  who  performs  them. 

Both  paid  a  strict  rcgani  to  justice  and  in- 
tegrity in  Uieir  employments.  iEmilius  was 
Ereporcd  from  the  first  to  behave  so,  by  the 
iws  and  manners  of  his  countrv;  but  Timole- 
on^ probity  was  owing  entirely  to  himself. 
X  proof  of  this  is,  that  in  the  time  of  .£mi]ius 
good  order  universally  prevailed  among  the 
Romans,  through  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  their 
laws  ana  usages,  and  a  reverence  of  their  fel- 
low-citixcns;  whereas,  not  one  of  the  Grrecian 
generals  who  commanded  in  Sicily,  kept  him- 
self uncorruptod,  except  Dion:  and  many  en- 
tertained a  jealousy  that  even  he  affected 
monarchy,  s^  dreamed  of  setting  up  such 
a  regal  authority  as  that  in  Lacedsmon.  Ti- 
nuena  infbrms  us,  that  the  Syracusans- sent 
away  Gvlippus  loaded  wiU-  infan  v,  for  his  :a« 


satiable  avarice  and  rapacity,  while  be  had  tfaa 
command;  and  many  writers  give  account  ol 
the  misdemeanours  and  breach  of  articles 
which  Pharax  the  Spartan,  and  Callippus  the 
Athenian,  were  guilty  of,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
the  sovereignty  of  Sicily.  But  what  were  these 
men,  and  on  what  powef  did  thev  build  such 
hopes?  Pharax  was  a  follower  of  Dionynus, 
who  was  already  expelled,  and  CalUppus  was 
an  officer  in  the  foreign  troops  in  the  service 
of  Dion.  But  Timoleon  was  sent  to  be  gen- 
eral of  the  Syracusans,  at  their  earnest  request) 
he  had  not  an  army  to  provide,  but  found  on« 
ready  formed,  which  cheerfully  obeyed  his  or- 
ders; and  yet  he  employed  this  i)ower,  for  no 
other  end,  than  the  destruction  of  their  oppres- 
sive masters. 

Yet  again,  it  was  to  be  admired  in  JEmilias, 
that,  though  he  subdued  so  opulent  a  kingdom, 
he  did  not  add  one  dnuhma  to  his  subeunoe. 
He  would  not  touch,  nor  even  look  upon  the 
money  himself,  though  he  gave  many  liberal 
gills  to  others.  I  do  not,  however,  blame  Ti- 
moleon for  accepting  of  a  handsome  house  and 
lands:  for  it  is  no  disgrace  to  take  something 
out  of  so  mu';h,  but  to  take  nothing  at  all  in 
better:  and  that  is  the  most  consummate  vir- 
tue wnich  shews  that  it  is  above  pecuniary 
considerations,  even  when  it  has  the  best  claim 
to  them. 

As  some  bodies  are  able  to  bear  beat,  mnd 
others  cold,  but  those  are  the  strongest  whidi 


*TheMwerea  ^ 

were  (hen  at  Rome.    Valcriu*  Maximus  Mys,  i 
like  s  Mcond  triumph  to  £iniliu«,  to  have  these  per. 


>  of  the  Biacedonisa  nobility,  i 


1  Kipportiog  hif  bier,  which  was  adorned 
with  representations  of  nis  conquest  of  their  country. 
In  ftct.  it  was  more  honourable  than  tb««  triumph  he 
had  led  up,  because  this  bore  witness  to  his  hweitaityy 
and  the  other  only  to  hu  ralour. 
t  A  mying  of  his,  to  his  son  Scipio,  is  worth 


ins:  Jt  COM  genrral  ncvtr  givti  tattto,  M  rJUv  Ac 
islei  to  «f,  eitaer  \ythe  lad  neccnily,  or  Ay  a  vrr>  y^ 
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Mre  eqaally  fit  to  endure  either^  60  the  vigour  i  not  let  his  reason  support  him  against  his  grief; 
and  Hrmnesa  of  those  minds  are  the  greatest '  hut  becoming  a  prey  to  sorrow  and  remorse, 


whi^h  are  neither  elated  by  prssperity,  nor 
broken  by  adversity.  And  in  this  respect, 
iBmilins  appears  to  have  been  superior;  for, 
in  the  great  and  severe  misfortune  of  the  loss 
of  his  sons,  he  kept  up  Uie  same  dignity  of 
carriage  as  in  the  midst  of  the  happiest  suc- 
cess. But  Timoleon,  when  he  had  acted  as  a 
patriot  should,  with  regard  to  his  brother,  did 


for  the  space  of  twenty  years  he  could  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  the  place  where  the  public 
business  was  transacted,  much  less  take  a  part 
in  it.  A  man  should,  indeed,  be  afraid  and 
ashamed  of  what  is  really  shameful;  but  to 
shrink  under  every  reflection  upon  his  charac^ 
ter,  though  it  speaks  a  delicacy  of  temper,  has 
nothing  in  it  of  true  greatness  of  mind. 


PELOPIDAS. 


Cato  the  elder,  hearing  somebody  commend  a 
man  who  was  rashly  and  indiscreetly  daring  in 
war,  made  this  just  observation,  that  there  tocu 
preat  difference  betteeen  a  due  regard  to 
vcdotar  and  a  contempt  of  life.  To  this  pur^ 
poee,  there  is  a  story  of  one  of  the  soldiers  of 
Antigonns,  who  was  astonishingly  brave,  but 
of  an  unhealthy  complexion,  and  ba^  habit  of 
body.  The  king  asked  him  the  cause  of  his 
paleness  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  a 
private  infirmity.  He  therefore  gave  his  physi- 
cians a  strict  charge,  that  if  any  remedy  could 
be  found,  they  should  apply  it  with  the  utmost 
care.  Thus  the  man  was  cured;  but  then  he 
no  longer  courted,  nor  risked  his  person  as 
before.  Antigonus  questioned  him  about  it, 
and  cottid  not  forbear  to  express  his  wonder  at 
the  change.  The  soldier  did  not  conceal  the 
real  cause,  *^  You,  Sir,"  said  he,  <<  have  made 
me  less  bold,  by  delivering  me  from  that  mise- 
ry, which  made  my  life  or  no  account  to  me." 
From  the  same  way  of  arguing  it  was,  that  a 
certain  Sybarite  said  of  the  Spartans,  "  It  was 
no  wonder  if  they  ventured  their*  lives  freely  in 
battle,  since  death  was  a  deliverance  to  them 
from  such  a  train  of  labours,  and  from  such 
wretched  diet.''  It  was  natural  for  the  Syba- 
rites,* who  were  dissolved  in  luxury  and  plea- 
sure, to  think  that  they  who  despised  death, 
did  it  not  from  a  love  of  virtue  and  honour, 
bnt  because  they  were  weary  of  life.  But  in 
foci,  the  l^accdemonians  thought  it  a  pleasure 
either  to  Uvq  or  to  die,  as  virtue  and  right  rea- 
son directed;  and  so  this  epitaph  testifies: 

Nor  life)  nor  de«th,(heydeem'd  th«  happkr  state; 

Bat  life  that's  glorious,  ort  deatk  that's  great. 
For  neither  is  the  avoiding  of  death  to  be 
lonnd  fault  with,  if  a  man  is  not  dishonoura- 
bly fond  of  life:  nor  is  the  meeting  it  with 
courage  to  be  commended,  if  he  is  disgusted 
with  life.  Hence  it  is,  that  Homer  leads  out 
the  boldest  and  jravest  of  his  warriors  to  bat* 
tie  always  well  armed:  and  the  Grecian  law< 
givers  punish  him  who  throws  away  his  shield, 

♦  The  Sybarites  were  a  colony  of  Oreeks,  who  set- 
Qmd  io  ancient  limes  on  the  euuof  Tarentum.  The 
feiici^  of  their  situation,  their  wealth  and  power, 
drew  dMm  into  luxury,  which  was  remarkable  to  a 
proverb.  But  one  cannot  credit  the  extraragant  things 
which  Athencns  relates  of  them.  Their  chief  city, 
wbicb  at  first  was  called  Sybaris,  from  a  river  ot  that 
ime,  was  aftirwards  named  Thurium,  or  Thurii. 


not  him  who  loses  his  sword  or  spear;  thus  jn 
structing  us,  that  the  first  care  of  every  man, 
especially  of  every  governor  of  a  city^  or  com* 
mander  of  an  army,  should  be,  to  defend  him- 
self, and  after  that,  he  is  to  think  of  annoying 
the  enemy.  For  if,  according  to  the  compari- 
son made  by  Iphicrates,  the  light-armed  re- 
semble the  hands,  the  cavalry  the  feet,  the 
main  body  of  infantry  the  breast,  and  the  gen- 
eral the  bead;  then  that  general  who  suffers 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  impetuosi 
ty,  so  as  to  expose  himself  to  needless  haz 
uxls,  not  only  endangers  his  own  life,  but  the 
lives  of  his  whole  army,  whose  safety  depends 
upon  his.  Callicratidas,  therefore,  though 
otherwise  a  great  man,  did  not  answer  ^e 
soothsayer  well,  who  desired  him  not  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  danger,  because  the  entrails  of 
the  victim  threatened  his  life.  <<Sparta,"Baidbe, 
''  is  not  bound  up  in  one  man."  For  in  battle, 
be  was  indeed  but  one,  when  acting  under  the 
orders  of  another,  whether  at  sea  or  land;  but 
when  he  had  the  command,  he  virtually  com- 
prehended the  whole  force  in  himself;  so  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  single  person,  when  such 
numbers  roust  perish  with  him.  Much  better 
was  the  saying  of  old  Antigonus,  when  he  was 
going  to  engage  in  a  sea-fight  near  the  isle  of 
Andros.  Somebody  observed  to  him  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  was  muc-h  larger  than  his  <<For 
how  many  ships  then  dost  thou  reckon  tne?^ 
He  represented  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mander great,  as  in  fact  it  is,  when  he  is  a  man 
of  experience  and  valour;  and  the  first  duty  of 
such  a  one  is  to  preserve  him  yho  preserves 
the  whole. 

On  the  same  account  we  must  allow  that 
Timothens  expressed  himself  happily,  when 
Chares  shewed  the  Athenians  the  wounds  he 
had  received,  when  their  general,  and  his 
shield  pierced  with  a  spear:  "  I,  for  my  part," 
said  he,  ^^was  much  ashamed  when,  at  the 
siege  of  Samos,  a  javelin  fell  near  me,  as  if  1 
had  behaved  too  like  a  young  man,  and  not  as 
became  the  commander  of  so  great  an  arma- 
ment." For  where  the  scale  of  the  whole  ac- 
tion turns  upon  the  general's  risking  his  own 
person,  there  he  is  to  stand  the  combat,  and  to 
brave  the  greatest  danger,  without  regarding 
those  who  say,  that  a  good  geneml  should  die 
of  old  age;  or, at  least^an  old  man:  but  whea 
the  advantage  to  be  reaped  Cnm  his  persona. 
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bravery  is  bat  small,  and  all  ia  lost  in  case  of  a 
niscarriage,  no  one  then  expects  that  the  gene- 
ral should  be  endangered,  by  exerting  too  mnch 
«f  the  soldier. 

Thos  much  I  thonght  proper  to  premise  1)0- 
§bn  the  lives  ofPelopidaaand  Marcellus,  who 
«jvere  both  great  men,  and  both  perished  by 
dieir  rashness.  Both  were  excellent  soldiers, 
did  honour  to  their  country  by  the  greatest 
exploits,  and  had  the  most  formidable  adver- 
nries  to  deal  with;  for  the  one  defeated  Han- 
nibal, until  that  time  invincible,  and  the  other 
conquered  Ihe  Lacedsmonians,  who  were 
masters  both  by  sea  and  land;  and  yet  at  last 
the^  both  threw  away  their  lives,  and  spilt 
their  blood  witboyit  any  sort  of  discretion,  when 
the  tiroes  most  required  such  men  and  such 
generals.  From  tnis  resemblance  between 
them,  we  have  drawn  their  parallel. 

Pelopidas,  the  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  of  an 
illustrious  family  in  Thebes,  as  was  also  Epa- 
minondas.  Brouffht  up  in  affluence,  and 
coming  in  his  youtn  to  a  great  estate,  he  applied 
himseU*  to  reheve  such  necessitous  persons  as 
deserved  his  bounty,  to  shew  that  he  was 
really  master  of  his  riches,  not  their  slave.  For 
the  greatest  part  of  men,  as  Aristotle  says, 
either  through  covetousness  make  no  use  of 
their  wealth,  or  else  abuse  it  through  prodigal- 
it  v;  and  those  live  perpetual  slaves  to  their 
pleasures,  as  those  do  to  care  and  toil.  The 
Thebans  with  grateful  hearts  enioyed  the 
liberality  and  munificence  of  Pelopidas.  Epa- 
fflinondas  alone  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
share  in  it.  Pelopidas.  however,  partook  in 
the  poverty  of  his  friend,  glorying  m  a  plain- 
ness of  dress  and  slendemcss  of  diet,  inde- 
fatigable in  labour,  and  plain  and  open  in  his 
conduct  in  the  highest  posts.  In  short,  he  was 
like  Capaneus  in  Euripides, 

■  ■  -Whoie  opulence  wai  great, 
And  yet  hJi  heart  was  not  elated. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  a  disgrace  to  expend 
more  upon  his  own  person  than  the  poorest 
Theban.  As  for  Epaminondas,  poverty  was 
his  inheritance,  and  consequently  familiar  to 
him,  but  be  made  it  stiU  more  light  and  easy  by 
philosophy,  and  by  the  uniform  simplicity  of 
his  life. 

Pelopidas  married  into  a  noble  family,  and 
bad  several  children,  but  setting  no  greater 
value  upon  money  than  before,  and  devoting  all 
Jus  time  to  the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  impaired  his  substance.  And  when  his 
friends  admonished  him,  that  money  tohich  he 
neglected  toot  a  very  neeesacnry  thing:  It  ia 
neeeseary  indeed,  said  he,  Jbr  Jsl\codema8 
there,  pointing  to  a  man  that  was  both  lame 
and  blind. 

Epaminondas  and  he  were  both  equally  in- 
clined to  every  virtue,  but  Pelopidas  delighted 
more  in  the  exercises  of  the  boay,  and  Epami- 
nondas ia  the  improvement  of  the  mind;  and 
Ihe  one  diverted  himself  in  the  wresUinff-ring 
or  in  hunting,  while  the  other  spent  his  hours 
of  leisure  in  hearii^  or  reading  something  in 
philosophv.  Amoag  the  many  things  that  re- 
flected giory  upon  both,  there  was  nothing 
which  men  of  sense  so  much  admired  as  that 
strict  and  inviolable  friendship  which  subsist- 
ed between  them  from  first  to  last,  in  all  the 
high  posts  which  they  held  both  miliUry  and 


civil.  For  if  we  consider  the  administration  i  < 
Aristidea  and  Themistocles,  of  Cimoa  ano 
Pericles,  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  how  meek 
ihe  common  concern  was  iigured  by  their  dis- 
sention,  their  envy  and  jealousy  of  each  other: 
and  then  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  mutual  kind 
ness  and  esteem  which  Pelopidas  and  Epami* 
nondos  inviolably  preservedL  we  may  justly 
call  these  colleagues  in  civil  government  and 
military  command,  and  not  thow  whose  study  it 
was  to  get  the  better  of  each  other  rather  than 
of  tlie  enemy.  The  true  cause  of  the  difference 
was  the  virtue  of  these  Thebans,  which  led 
them  not  to  seek,  in  any  of  their  measnns. 
their  own  honour  and  wealth,  the  porsnit  of 
which  is  alwavs  attended  with  envy  and  strife; 
but  being  both  inspired  from  the  first  with  a 
divine  ardour  to  raise  their  country  to  the  sum- 
mit of  glory,  for  this  purpose  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  achievements  of  each  other,  as  if 
they  had  been  their  own. 

But  many  are  of  opinion,  that  their  extraor- 
dinary friendship  took  its  rise  from  the  cam- 
paign which  they  made  at  Mantinea,*  among  the 
succours  which  the  Thebans  had  sent  the  La- 
cedsmoniaus.  who  as  vet  were  their  allies. 
For,  being  placed  together  among  the  heavr- 
armed  infantry,  and  fighting  with  the  Arcadi- 
ans, that  wing  of  the  I^cedcmonians  in  which 
they  were,  gave  way  and  was  broken;  wbere- 

rn  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  locked  their 
lids  together,  and  repulsed  all  that  attacked 
them,  till  at  last  Pelopidas,  having  received 
seven  large  wounds,  fell  upon  a  heap  of  friends 
and  enemies  who  lay  dead  together.  Epami- 
nondas, though  he  uiought  there  was  no  life 
left  in  him,  yet  stood  forward  to  defend  his 
body  and-  his  arms,  and  being  determined  te 
die  rather  than  leave  his  companion  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  he  engaged  with  nnm- 
bers  at  once.  He  was  now  in  eztremo 
danger,  being  wounded  in  the  breast  with  a 
spear,  and  in  the  arm  with  a  sword,  when 
Agesipolis,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
brongbt  succours  ftom  the  other  wing,  a2»d« 
beyond  all  expectation,  delivered  them  both. 

After  this,  the  Spartans,  iiv  appeanaioe, 
treated  the  Thebans  as  fUenos  and  aluesjf  but, 
in  reality,  they  were  auspicious  of  their  spirit 
and  power;  particuhvly  they  hated  tbe  paitj 
of  Ismeniaa  and  AndrocUdcs,  in  which  Fel<y. 
pidas  was,  as  attached  to  liberty  and  a  popu- 
lar government.  Therefore  Archias,  Leonti- 
das,  and  Philip,  men  inclined  to  an  oligarchy, 
and   rich  withal,  and  ambitious,  penoaded 


*  We  nraft  take  care  not  to  confound  thia  with  the 
&xnoui  battle  at  Ma&tinea,  in  which  Epammoodas  was 
ilain.  For  that  battle  wa»  fbujrht  against  the  Ltibedm- 
moniani,  and  thi»  for  them.  The  action  here  spokea 
of  was  J>robeblv  about  the  third  year  of  the  nicxty- 


eiehth  dlympiaa. 


.  Dorinr  the  whole  Peloponnetian  war,  Sparta  f«*  »i 
a  very  &iUifal  ally  in  the  Thebans ;  and  under  tbr 
coantenauce  of  Sparta,  the  Thebans  recovered  the 
goTcrnment  of  BoBotia,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 

SrJTed  on  account  of  Uieir  defection  to  the  Pernane. 
[owerer,  at  length  they  grew  so  powerftil  and  head- 
strong^  that  when  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  cane  to  be 
subscribed  to.  they  refused  to  cone  into  it.  and  were 
with  no  small  difliculty  overawed  and  Ibreea  into  it  by 
the  confederates.  We  learn,  indeed,  tram  Polybioa, 
that  thoufh  the  Lacedsemonians,  at  that  peae*,  ^ 

dared  all  the  Grecian  cities  (tee,  they  did  r *"" 

draw  (hctr  garrisons  from  any  one  of  thcaa. 
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flttbidU)  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  was  mareh- 
ng  by  Thebes  with  a  body  of  troops,*  to  seise 
the  castle  called  Cadmes^  to  drive  the  opposite 
party  oat  ef  the  city,  and  to  put  the  adminis- 
tration into  the  hands  of  the  mobility,  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Pha»- 
bidas  listened  to  the  proposal,  and  coming 
upon  the  Thebans  unexpectedly,  daring  the 
feast  of  the  Tkt9moplwnay\  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  citadel,  and  seixed  Ismenias,  and 
carried  him  to  Lacedamon,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  soon  after.  Pelopidas,  Pherenicus, 
and  Androclides,  with  many  othen  that  fled, 
were  sentenced  to  banishment.  But  Epami- 
nondas  remained  upon  the  spot,  being  despised 
for  his  philosophy,  as  a  man  who  would  notin- 
termeddle  with  attaiis,  and  for  hb  poverty,  as 
a  man  of  no  power. 

Thouffh  the  Lacedcmonians.took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  from  Phoebidas,  and  fined 
him  in  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas,  yet  they 
kept  a  garrison  in  the  Gadmea  notwithrtanding. 
All  the  rest  of  Greece  was  surprised  at  this 
absurdity  of  theirs,  in  punishmg  the  actor  and 
yet  authorizing  the  action.  As  for  the  The- 
bans, who  had  lost  their  ancient  form  of  gov- 
emment,  and  were  brought  into  subjection  by 
Archias  and  I^eontidas,  uere  was  no  room  for 
them  to  hope  to  be  delivered  firom  the  tyranny, 
which  was  supported  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
power  of  the  Spartans  that  it  could  not  be 
palled  down,  unless  those  Spartans  could  be 
deprived  of  their  dominion  both  by  sea  and 
land. 

Nevertheless,  Leontidas,  having  got  intelli- 
gence that  the  exiles  were  at  Athens,  and  that 
they  wrere  treated  there  with  great  regard  by 
die  people,  and  no  less  respected  by  the  nobil- 
ity, tormed  secret  designs  against  their  lives. 
For  this  puipose  he  employed  certain  unknown 
assassins,  who  took  off  Androclides;  but  all  the 
rest  escaped.  Letters  were  also  sent  to  the 
Athenians  from  Sparta,  msisting  that  they 
should  not  harbour  or  encourage  exiles,  but 
drive  them  out  as  persons  declared  by  the  con- 
federates to  be  common  enemies;  but  the  Athe- 
nians, agreeable  to  their  usual  and  natural 
hmnanity,  as  well  as  in  gratitude  to  the  city  of 
Thebes,  would  not  suffer  the  least  iniuiy  to  be 
done  to  the  exiles.  For  the  ThetMins  had 
greatly  assisted  in  restoring  the  democracy  at 
Athens,  havinff  made  a  decree  that  if  any 
Athenian  should  march  armed  through  Bootia 
against  the  tyrants,  he  should  not  meet  vrith 
the  iMst  hindrance  or  molestation  in  that 
country. 

Pelopidas,  though  he  vras  one  of  the  young- 
est^  applied  to  each  exile  in  particular,  as 


•  FhflBbidat 


bidat  wsf  marehing  anintt  Olynlhiif,  when 
•  or  LcoBtiadeg,  ODe  or  tha  two  polemarchi, 
to  him  the  town  and  dtadel  of  Tbcbct.  Tbi« 


•etrsyed 

hanpraed  in  the  third  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olym- 
imd.  three  hnndred  and  wTenty-fbur  year*  belbre  the 
Quiftian  era. 
f  The  women  were  cekbradng  (hie  ftaet  b  the 


X  ZcBophoB,  in  the  aee-^ant  which  he  givee  of  tbb 
trtmaetion,  doei  not  so  much  nt  mention  Pelopidas. 
Rif  rilence  in  thii  reepect  was  probably  owin;  to  hi« 
partblity  to  hit  hero  Ageailaas,  wboie  glorr  he  mirht 
think  would  be  eelifMcd  by  that  of  Pcfopidu  and  hit 
woKhy  colleague  E|Mniihondai :  for  of  the  latter,  too, 
«c  *peaka  rrry  ■parirf^ly. 
P 


well  as  harangued  them  in  a  body ;  uri^ing 
"That  it  was  both  dishonourable  and  impioas 
to  leave  their  native  city  enslaved  and  garrison- 
ed by  an  enemy;  and,  meanly  contented  with 
their  own  lives  and  safety,  to  wait  for  the  da* 
creea  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  make  their 
court  to  the  popular  orators;  but  that  they 
ought  to  run  every  hazard  in  so  glorious  a 
cause,  imitating  the  courage  and  patriotism  of 
Thrasybulus;  lor  as  he  advanced  from  Thebes 
to  crush  the  tyrants  in  Athens,  so  should  thsj 
march  from  Athens  to  deliver  Thebes. 

Thus  persuaded  to  accept  his  proposal,  thev 
sent  privately  to  their  friends  vfho  were  left 
behind  in  Thebes,  to  acquaint  them  with  their 
resolution,  which  was  highly  approved  of;  and 
Charon,  a  person  of  the  firrt  rank,  offered  his 
house  for  their  reception.  Philidas  found 
means  to  be  appointed  secretary  to  Archias 
and  Philip,  who  were  then  PoUmarcht',  and 
as  for  Epaminottdas,  he  had  teken  pains  aU 
along  to  inspire  the  vouth  with  sentiments  of 
braveiy.  For  he  deairad  them  in  the  public  ex- 
ercises to  try  the  LacedBmonians  at  wrestling, 
and  when  he  saw  them  elated  with  success,  he 
used  to  tell  them,  by  way  of  reoroof,  "That 
they  should  rather  be  ashamed  of  their  mean- 
ness of  spirit  in  remaining  subject  to  those  to 
whom,  in  strength,  thev  were  so  much  superior.* 
A  day  being  fixed  for  putting  their  desifpos 
in  execution,  it  was  agreed  among  the  exiles, 
that  Pherenicus  with  the  rest  should  stay  a« 
Thiiasium,  while  a  few  of  the  youngest  should 
attempt  to  get  entrance  first  into  the  city;  and 
that  if  these  happened  to  he  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  the  others  should  take  C4re  to  provide 
for  their  children  and  their  parents.  Pelopi- 
das was  the  first  that  offered  to  bo  of  this  party, 
and  then  Melon,  Democlides,  and  Theopom- 
pus,  all  men  of  noble  blood,  who  were  united 
to  each  other  by  the  most  faithful  ^iendship, 
and  who  never  had  any  contest  hut  which 
should  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  gZory  and 
valour.  These  adventurers,  who  were  tvielve 
in  number,  having  embraced  those  that  stayed 
behind,  and  sent  a  messenger  before  them 
to  Charon,  set  out  in  their  under  garments, 
with  dogs  and  hunting  poles,  that  none  who 
met  them  might  have  any  suspicion  of  what 
they  -y  re  about,  and  that  they  might  seem  to 
be  only  hunteis  beating  about  for  same. 

When  their  messenger  came  to  Charon,  and 
acquainted  him  that  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Thebes,  the  near  approach  of  danger  changed 
not  his  resolution:  he  behaved  like  a  man  of 
honour,  and  made  prepantions  to  receive  them. 
Hipposthenidas,  who  was  also  in  the  secret, 
was  not  by  any  means  an  ill  man,  but  rather  a 
friend  to  bis  country  and  to  the  exiles;  yet  he 
wanted  that  firmness  which  the  present  emer- 
gency and  the  hazardous  point  or  execution  re> 
quired.  He  grew  giddy,  as  it  were,  at  the 
oiought  of  the  great  danger  they  were  about  io 
plunge  in,  and  at  last  opened  his  eyes  enough 
to  see,  that  they  were  attempting  to  shake  the 
Lacedemonian  government,  and  to  free  them 
selves  from  that  power  without  any  other  de- 
pendence than  that  of  a  few  indigent  persons 
and  exiles.  He  therefore  went  to  his  own 
house  without  saying  a  word  and  despatched 
I  one  of  his  friends  to  Melon  and  Pelopidas,  to 
I  desire  them  to  defer  their  enterprise  for  the 
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pfCMnt,  to  return  to  Athent,  uid  to  wait  till  a 
■ore  faTourable  opportunity  offered. 

Chlidon,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  man 
fent  upon  this  buwieny  went  home  in  all  haste, 
took  his  horse  out  of  the  stable,  and  called  for 
the  bridle.  His  wife  beins  at  a  loss,  and  not 
able  to  find  it,  said  she  had  lent  it  lo  a  neigh- 
boar.  Upon  this,  words  arose,  and  mutual  re- 
proaches followed;  the  woman  Tenting  bitter 
rakprecations,  and  wishing  that  the  journey 
might  be  fatal,  both  to  him  and  those  that  sent 
him.  So  that  Chlidon  having  spent  great  part 
of  the  day  in  the  squabble,  ud  looking  upon 
what  had  happened  as  ominous,  laid  aside  all 
thoughu  of  the  journey,  and  went  elsewhere. 
So  near  was  this  great  and  glorious  undertak- 
ing to  being  disconcerted  at  the  veiy  entrance. 

Pelopidas  and  his  company,  now  in  the  dress 
of  peasants,  dirided  and  entered  the  town  at 
different  quarters,  whilst  it  was  yet  day.  And, 
as  the  cold  weather  was  setting  in,*  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  sharp  wind  and  a  shower  of  snow, 
which  concealed  them  the  better;  most  people 
retiring  into  their  houses,  to  avoid  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.  But  those  that  were 
concerned  in  the  affair,  receiTed  them  as  they 
came,  and  conducted  them  immediately  to 
Charon's  honse;  the  exiles  and  others  making 
up  the  number  of  forty-eight. 

As  fur  the  afiairs  of  tlw  tyrants,  they  stood 
thus:  Phliidas,  their  secretary,  knew  (as  we 
said)  the  whole  design  of  the  exiles,  and  omit^ 
led  nothmg  that  might  contribute  to  its  success. 
He  had  invited  Archtas  and  Philip  some  time 
before,  to  an  entertainment  at  his  house  on 
that  day,  and  promised  to  introduce  to  them 
some  women,  in  order  that  those  who  were  to 
attack  them,  might  find  them  dissolved  in  wine 
and  pleasure.  They  had  not  vet  drunk  very 
freely,  when  a  'report  reached  them,  which, 
though  not  false,  seemed  uncertain  and  ob- 
scure, thatthe exiles  were  concealed  somewhere 
in  the  city.  And  though  Philidas  endeavoured 
to  turn  tJie  discourse,  Archias  sent  an  officer 
to  Charon,  to  command  his  immediate  attend- 
ance. By  this  time  it  was  grown  dark,  and 
Pelopidas  and  his4K>mpanions  were  preparing 
for  action,  having  already  put  on  their  breast- 
plates and  girt  their  swords,  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  Knocking  at  the  door;  wbeynpon 
one  ran  to  it,  and  asked  what  the  pCTson's 
business  was,  and  having  learned  from  the  of- 
ficer that  he  was  sent  by  the  Polematchs  to 
fetch  Charon,  he  brought  in  the  news  in  great 
confusion.  They  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion,  that  the  ailair  was  discovered,  and 
that  every  roan  of  them  was  lost,  before  they 
had  performed  any  thing  which  became  their 
valour.  Nevertheless,  they  thought  it  proper 
that  Charon  should  obev  the  cvder,  and  go 
boldly  to  the  ^ranti.  Charon  was  a  man  of 
great  intrepidity  and  courage  in  dangers  that 
threatened  only  himself,  but  then  he  was  much 
affected  on  account  of  his  friends,  and  afraid 
that  he  should  lie  under  some  sui^icion  of 
treachery,  if  so  many  brave  citizens  should 
perish.   Therefore,  as  he  was  ready  to  depart, 

*  The  Bpartuu  Mind  on  th«  Gaamcs  akout  the 
middle  of  iwnmer,  in  the  yral>  already  mentioned,  and 
H  wai  taken  firom  them  in  the  b^nnning  of  winter,  in 
(be  ftr»t  year  of  the  hundredth  Olympiad. 


he  took  his  son,  who  was  yet  a  child,  bat  of  t 
beauty  and  strength  beyond  those  of  his  jotxtf 
out  of  the  women'k  apartment,  and  put  mm  in 
the  hands  of  Pelopidaa,  desiring,  <<That  if  he 
found  him  a  traitor,  he  would  treat  that  child 
as  an  enemy,  and  not  spare  its  life.'  Many 
of  them  shed  tears,  when  they  saw  the  ood- 
cem  and  magnanimity  of  Charan:  and  all  ei* 
pressed  their  uneasiness  at  his  thinking  any  of 
them  so  dastardly  and  so  much  disconcerted 
with  the  present  danger,  as  to  be  capable  of 
suspecting  or  blaming  him  in  the  least.  They 
begged  of  him,  therefore,  not  to  leave  his  sob 
with  them,  but  to  remove  him  out  of  the  nsch 
of  what  might  possibly  hsppen,  to  some  place 
where,  safe  from  the  tyrants,  he  might  be 
brought  up  to  be  an  avenger  of  his  country  and 
his  friends.  But  Charon  refused  to  remove 
him,  "  For  what  life.''  said  he,  ^  or  what  de- 
liverance could  I  wish  him  that  would  be  mors 
glorious  than  his  falling  honourably  vrith  his 
father  and  so  many  of  his  friends?"  Then  he 
addressed  himself  in  a  prayer  to  the  g6d^  and 
having  embraced  and  encouraged  than  all,  he 
went  out;  endeavouring  by  the  way  to  compose 
himself,  to  form  his  countenance,  and  to  as- 
sume a  tone  of  voice  very  different  from  the 
real  state  of  his  mind. 

When  he  was  come  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
Archias  and  Phihdas  went  out  to  him  and  said, 
"  What  persons  are  these,  Charon,  who,  as  we 
are  informed,  are  lately  come  into  the  town, 
and  are  concealed  and  countenanced  by  some 
of  the  citizens.^  Charon  was  a  little  fluttered 
at  first,  but  soon  recovering  himself,  he  asked. 
<<  Who  these  persons  they  spoke  of  ware,  and 
bv  whom  harboured.'"  And  finding  that  Ar- 
chias had  no  clear  account  of  the  matter,  con- 
cluded from  thence  that  his  information  came 
not  from  any  person  that  was  privy  to  the  de- 
sign, and  therefore  said,  '^  Take  care  that  you 
do  not  disturb  yourselves  with  vain  rumoun. 
However,  I  will  make  the  best  inquiry  I  can; 
for,  perhaps,  nothing  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
disrmrded."  PhiUdas,  who  was  by,  com- 
mended his  prudence,  and  conducting  Archias 
in  again,  pUed  him  sbongly  with  liquor^  and 
prolonged  the  carousal  by  Keeping  up  their  ex- 
pectation of  the  women. 

When  Charon  was  returned  home,he.foitnd 
his  friends  prepared,  not  to  conquer  or  to  pre- 
serve their  lives,  but  to  sell  them  dear,  and  to 
fall  gloriously.  He  told  Pelopidas  the  truth, 
but  concealed  it  from  the  rest,  protendizig  that 
Archias  had  discoursed  with  mm'  about  other 
matters.* 

The  first  storm  was  scarcely  blovm  over  when 
fortune  raised  a  second.  For  there  arrived  an 
express  from  Athens  with  a  letter  from  Archiaa, 
high  priest  there,  to  Archias  his  namesake  and 
particular  friend,  not  filled  vrith  vain  and 
groundless  surmises,  but  containing  a  clear 
narrative  of  the  whole  affair,  as  was  founil 
afterwards.  The  messenger  being  admitted  to 
Archias,  now  almost  intoxicated,  as  he  de- 
livered the  letter,  said,  "The  person  who  i 


*  There  appears  no  neccMity  lor  this  artifKcc.  and« 
indeed,  Plutarch ,  in  hii  treatise  concerning  the  gcnios 
of  Socrates,  aajf,  that  Charon  came  back  to  the  Uttle 
band  of  patriots  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  sad  gav* 
them  all  «a  account  of  what  had  pawed,  withput  'bs 
least  disfuise. 
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fila.  desUcid  that  it  might  be  read  immediately, 
for  K  contains  business  of  great  importance.' 
Buc  \rchias  receiving  it,  said,  smiling,  Busi- 
news  t^-merrow.  Then  be  put  it  under  the 
bobter  of  hb  couch,  and  resumed  the  oonTer- 
satioQ  with  Philidas.  This  saying^  buirinMa 
•o-mMTMff,  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  con- 
tinues so  among  the  Greeks  to  this  daj. 

A  good  opportunity  now  offering  for  the  ex- 
•cation  of  their  purpose,  the  friends  of  liberty 
divided  themselves  into  two  bodies,  and  sallied 
out.  Pek^idas  and  Democlidaa  went  against 
Leontidas  and  Hypates,*  who  were  neigb- 
boors,  and  Charon  and  Melon  against  Archias 
and  Philip.  Charon  and  his  company  put 
women's  clothes  over  their  armour,  and  wore 
thick  wreaths  of  pine  and  poplar  upon  their 
heads  to  shadow  their  (aces.  As  soon  as  they 
came  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  guests 
were,  the  company  shouted  and  clapped  their 
hands,  believing  them  to  be  the  women  whom 
ihey  had  so  long  expected.  When  the  pre- 
tended wemeo  had  looked  round  the  room,  and 
distinctly  surveyed  all  the  guests,  they  drew 
their  swords}  and  making  at  Archias  and 
Philip  across  the  table,  they  shewed  who  they 
weie.  A  small  part  of  the  company  were  per- 
Miaded  by  Philidas  not  to  intenneddle:  the 
rest  engaged  in  the  combat,  and  stood  up  for 
the  PoUmarchtf  but,  being  disoijiered  witli 
wine,  were  easily  despatched. 

Felopidas  and  his  party  had  a  more  difficult 
affair  of  H.  They  Ind  to  do  with  I^eontidaa, 
a  sober  and  valiant  man.  They  found  the  door 
made  fast,  for  be  was  gone  to  bed,  and  thev 
knocked  a  long  time  before  any  body  heard. 
At  last  a  servant  perceived  it,  and  came  down 
and  removed  the  t>ar  j  which  he  had  no  sooner 
done,  than  they  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
rushing  in,  threw  the  man  down,  and  ran  to 
Ibe  bed-chamber.  Leontidas,  conjecturing  by 
the  noise  and  trampling  what  the  matter  was, 
leaped  from  his  bed  and  seixed  his  sword;  but 
\e  forgot  to  put  out  the  lamps,  which,  had  he 
lone,  it  would  have  left  them  to  fkll  foul  on 
mch  other  in  the  dark.  Being  therefore,  fully 
izposed  to  view,  he  met  them  at  the  door,  and 
irith  one  stroke  laid  Cephisodorus,  who  was 
die  first  man  that  attempted  to  enter,  dead  at 
kis  ieet.  Ho  encountered  Pelopidas  next,  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  door,  tofifsther  with  the 
iead  body  of  Cephisodorus  lying  in  the  way, 
made  the  dispute  long  and  doubiful.  At  bat 
Pelopidas  prevailed,  and  having  slain  JLeon- 
tidas,  he  marched  immediately  with  hb  little 
band  against  Hypates.  They  got  into  his 
house  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  into  the 
9ther:  but  he  quickly  perceived  them,  made 
hia  escape  into  a  neighbour's  house,  whither 
th^  followed,  and  despatched  him. 

Thb  affair  being  over,  they  joined  Melon, 
ami  sent  for  the  exiles  they  had  left  in  Attica. 
Thcj  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  the  Thebans,t 
and  armed  such  as  came  over  to  them,  taking 
iawn  the  spoib  that  wei-e  suspended  upon  the 
pcvrticoes,  and  the  arms  out  of  the  sbope  of  the 

*  Tbcae  were  not  ravited  to  the  eaterteiDmcnl,  b»> 
eaose  Anhias,  expecting  to  meets  woman  ofrrcatdi*- 
ifaeiiOB,  did  notenoote  that  Leontidu  should  oe  there. 

f  Felopidas  also  aent  Philidas  *to  all  the  gaols  ia  the 
dty.  to  Rlcase  those  brare  Thebant  whom  the  tyraa- 
lae  vva'tans  kept  in  fetters. 


aimourersand  sword-cutlers.  Epominoitda^ 
and  Goigidoa  came  to  their  assistance,  wita  a 
considerable  bod  v  of  voung  men  and  a  select 
number  of  the  old,  whom  they  had  collected 
and  armed. 

The  whole  city  was  now  hi  great  tenvr 
and  confuaionj  the  houses  were  fil>ed  with 
lights,  and  the  streeu  with  men,  runnii^g  tc 
and  fro.  The  people,  however,  did  noi  yet 
assemble;  but  being  astonished  at  what  Jad 
happened,  and  knowuig  nothingwith  certainty, 
they  waited  with  impatience  tor  the  day.  it 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  great  error 
m  the  Sparun  officers,  that  they  did  not  imme- 
diately sally  out  and  fall  upon  themj  for  their 
garrison  consbted  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
they  were  joined  besides  by  many  people  from 
the  city  But  terrified  at  the  shouts,  the  lights, 
the  hurry,  and  confusion  that  were  on  every 
aide,  they  contented  themselves  with  preserv- 
ing the  c'tadel. 

As  soou  as  it  was  day,  the  exiles  fVom  Attica 
came  in  armed^  the  people  complied  with  the 
summons  io  assemble;  snd  Epaminondaa  aiwi- 
Goigidas  presented  to  them  Pelopidas  and 
hb  party,  aurrounded  by  the  priests,  who  car- 
ried garlands  in  their  hands,  and  called  upon 
the  citbens  to  exert  themselves  for  their  gods 
and  their  country.  Excited  by  thb  appear- 
ance, the  whole  assembly  stood  up,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  mat  acclamations  as  their 
benefactors  and  deliverers. 

Pelopidas,  then  elected  governor  of  BoDOtia, 
together  with  Melon  and  Charon,  immedbtely 
blocked  up  and  attacked  the  eiudel,  hasten- 
ing to  drive  out  the  LiScedBmonian^  and  to 
recover  the  Cadmeoyf  before  succours  could 
airive  from  Spavu.  And,  indeed,  ho  was  but 
a  little  beforehand  with  them;  for  thoy  liad 
but  just  surrendered  the  place,  and  were  re« 
turnmg  home,  according  to  cajntulation,  when 
they  met  Cleombrotns  at  Mcgara,  marchiog 
towards  Thebes  with  a  great  army.  The  Spar- 
tans called  to  account  the  three  Hannotttckf 
officera  who  nad  commanded  in  the  Cadmeo, 
and  aigned  the  capitubtion.  Hemiippidas 
and  Arcissus  were  executed  for  it,  and  the 
xhird,  named  Dysaoridas,  was  so  severely 
fined,  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  Pelopon- 
nesu8.| 

Thb  action  of  Pelopklas^  viras  called  by 
the  Greeks,  sister  to  that  of  Thrasybnlns,  on 
account  of  Uieir  near  resemblance,  not  only  in 

*  Epainbondas  did  not  bin  them  sooner,  because  lie 
was  au^id  that  too  mndt  innocent  blood  wauld  Seshed 
with  the  |:uilty. 

f  As  it  u  not  probakb  that  the  regaming  so  itrong  a 
place  should  be  the  work  of  a  day,  or  hate  been  effect- 
ed  with  so  small  a  force  as  Pelopidas  then  had.  we  must 
hate  recourse  to  Diodorus  Sicuius  and  Xenopnoo,  who 
tell  us.  that  tlie  Athenians,  early  on  the  next  morning, 
after  the  sefadng  on  the  city,  sent  the  Tbchui  general 
five  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse ;  and  that 
soteral  other  bodies  of  troopa  came  b  from  the  cities 
of  BcMrtb,  to  the  number  of  about  eeven  thousawl 
more ;  that  Pelopidas  besieged  the  place  in  form  wiUi 
them,  and  that  it  held  out  sereral  days,  and  sumnder- 
ed  at  Icaalh  for  want  of  proriHons.  J)iod»r,  Siad, 
lib.  XT.  Xtnaph,  I.  v. 

I  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Spartans,  to  die  iworo  n 
hand,  in  defence  of  a  pbee  committed  to  their  care. 

&  M.  Da«ier  giTcs  a  parallel  between  thecondaet  ol 
this  action,  and  that  of  the  prinee  of  Monaco,  in  M^ 
ing  a  Spanish  garrison  out  of  hb  towa* 
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ranect  of  the  groat  Yirtoes  of  the  men,  and  tlM 
dimcaJtiea  they  had  to  combat,  bat  the  tucpeM 
with  which  fortnne  crowned  them.  For  it  ia, 
not  eaiT  to-  find  anot^r  inatance  ao  ramark- 
able,  of  the  few  overcoming  tlie  many,  and 
the  weak  the  etrong,  merely  by  dint  of  courage 
and  condoct.  and  procnrin^  by  these  means, 
aoch  great  advantages  to  their  country,  bat  the 
change  of  affairs  which  followed  upon  this  ac- 
tion rendered  it  still  more  glorioos.  For  the  war 
which  hambled  the  pride  of  the  Spartans,  and 
depriTed  them  of  their  empire  both  by  sea  and 
land,  took  its  rise  from  that  night,  when  Pelo- 
pidas,  without  takinff  town  or  castle,  but  being 
only  one  out  of  twefve  who  enterea  a  prirate 
house,  loosened  and  broke  to  pieces  Qlt  we 
may  express  truth  by  a  metaphor)  the  chains 
of  the  Spartan  goTemment,  until  then  esteem- 
ed indissoluble. 

The  Laoedgmoaiaaa  sooo  entering  BcBOtia 
with  a  powerful  army,  the  Athenians  were 
struck  with  terror;  and  renouncing  their  alli- 
ance with  the  Thebans,  they  took  cognisance, 
in  a  judicial  way,  of  all  that  continued  in  the 
interest  of  that  people :  some  they  put  to  death, 
some  they  banisheo.  and  upon  others  they  laia 
heavy  fines.  The  Thebans  being  thus  deserted 
by  their  allies,  their  afiairs  seemed  to  be  in  a 
desperate  situation.  But  Pelopidas  and  Gtorgi- 
das,  who  then  had  the  command  in  Boootia, 
•ought  means  to  embroil  the  Athenians  again 
with  the  Spartans;  and  they  availed  tbemselTes 
of  this  stratagem.  There  was  a  Spartan  named 
Sphodrias,  a  man  of  great  reputation  as  a  sol- 
djer,  but  of  no  sound  judgment,  sanguine  in 
his  hopes,  and  indiscreet  in  his  ambition. 
This  man  was  left  with  some  troops  at  Thespiae, 
to  receive  and  protect  such  of  the  B<Botian8 
as  might  come  over  to  the  Spartans.  To 
him  Pelopidas  privately  sent  a  merchant  in 
whom  he  could  confide  ;f  well  provided  with 
money,  and  with  proposals  that  were  more 
likely  to  prevail  than  the  money:  ''That  it 
became  him  to  undertake  some  noble  enter- 
prise— to  surprise  the  Pineus,  for  instance, 
by  falling  suddenly  upon  the  Athenians,  who 
were  not  provided  to  receive  him:  for  that 
nothing  could  be  so  affreeable  to  the  Spartans 
as  to  bo  masters  of  Athens;  and  that  the  The- 
bans. now  incensed  against  the  Athenians,  and 
considering  them  as  traitors,  would  lend  them 
no  manner  of  assistance.'' 

Sphodrias,  suffering  hunself  a(  last  to  be 
persuaded,  marched  into  Attica  by  night,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis.f  There  the  hearts 
of  his  soldiers  began  to  fail,  and  finding  his 
design  discovered,  he  returned  to  Thespiie, 
after  he  had  thus  brought  upon  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  a  lonff  and  dangerous  war.  For  upon 
this  the  Auienians  readily  united  with  the 
Thebans;  and  having  fitted  out  a  large  fleet, 

*  Hilt  is  won  probsbk  than  what  Diodorut  Sicultts 
ayy;  naoMlv,  Hiat  Cleombrotai,  without  any  order 
from  the  Epiari,  pamiaded  Sphodrias  to  surprise  the 
Pirvus. 

t  They  hoped  to  hare  reached  the  Pineos  in  the 
night,  but  fbnnd,  when  Dm  day  appeared,  that  they 
were  got  no  &rther  than  Eleusis.  8|Ae4rias,  per- 
oeiriac  that  he  was  diseorered,  in  his  return,  plun- 
dered the  Athenian  territories.  The  Laeedemoniani 
raealkd  Sphodrias,  and  the  JS^sftoW  proeeeded  against 
hiss;  bnt  AcesihttB,  inAueneed  by  his  son,  who  was 
a  friend  of  tEs  san  of  ^odrias  bronghl  him  off. 


they  sailed  round  Crreece,  engagfiiff  aad  i^ 
ceiving  such  as  were  inclined  to  shake  off  Um 
Spartan  yoke. 

Meantime  the  Thebans,  by  themselves,  fre- 
quently came  to  action  with  the  Lacedsmoi 
nians  in  B<BOtia,  not  in  set  battles,  indeed, 
bnt  in  such  as  were  of  considerable  service 
and  improvement  to  them;  for  their  spirita 
were  raised,  their  bodies  inured  to  labour, 
and,  by  being  used  to  those  renconntcku,  they 
gained  both  esperience  and  courage.  Hence 
it  was,  that  Antalcidas  the  Spartan  said  to 
Ageailaus,  when  he  returned  from  Boeotia 
wounded,  TVtilyyou  are  weUpmdJitrthtin' 
ttruetion  you  have  given  the  Theb€nUy  and 
for  te€uilwn;gihtm  tht  oartqf^Dor  againet  their 
ieUl.  Though  to  speak  properly,  Agesilauc 
was  not  their  instructor,  but  those  prudent 
generals  who  made  choice  of  fit  opportunitiea 
to  let  loose  the  Thebans,  like  so  manv  young 
hounds,  upon  the  enemy;  and  when  they  had 
tasted  of  victory,  satisfied  with  the  ardovr 
they  had  shewn,  Drought  them  off  again  safe. 
The  chief  honour  of  this  was  doe  to  relopidaa 
For  Hrom  the  time  of  his  being  first  chosen  ge- 
neral, until  his  death,  there  was  not  a  year 
that  ne  was  out  of  employment,  but  he  wat 
constantly  either  captain  of  the  sacred  b&ad, 
or  governor  of  BcBOtia.  And  while  he  waa 
emoloyed,  ihe  Lacedemonians  were  several 
times  (lofeated  by  the  Thebans,  particularlj  ai 
Plate,  and  at  Thespie,  where  Phccbidaa, 
who  had  surprised  the  Vadmea,  was  killed; 
and  at  Tanasra,  where  Pelopidas  beat  a  coa 
siderable  body,  and  slew,  with  his  own  hand, 
their  general  Panthoides. 

But  these  combats,  though  they  served  fo 
animate  and  encourage  the  victors,  did  boI 
quite  dishearten  the  vanquished.  For  they 
were  not  pitched  battles,  nor  regular  engage- 
ments, bnt  rather  advantages  gained  of  the 
enemy,  by  well-timed  skirmishes,  in  which  the 
Thebans  sometimes  punned,  and  sometimes 
retreated. 

But  the  battle  of  Tegyre,  which  was  a  nort 
of  prelude  to  that  of  Leoctra,  lifted  the  charac- 
ter of  Pelopidas  very  hiffh;  for  none  of  the 
other  commanders  could  hiy  claim  to  any  shan 
of  the  honour  of  the  day,  nor  had  the  enenoy 
any  pretext  to  cover  the  shame  of  their  def^L 

He  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  the  cit/  of  Orcho- 
menus,*  which  had  adopted  the  Spartan  in* 
terest,  and  received  two  companies  of  foot  for 
its  defence,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  himself  master  of  it.  Being  infonned 
that  the  garrison  were  gone  upon  an  expeditkw 
into  Locris,  he  hoped  to  take  the  town  with 
ease,  now  it  was  destitute  of  soldiers,  uid 
therefore  hastened  thither  with  the  eaerwd 
bandy  and  a  small  party  of  horee.  But  finding, 
when  he  was  near  the  town,  that  other  troop* 
were  coming  from  Sparta  to  supply  Ose  place 
of  those  that  were  marched  out,  ne  led  his 
forces  back  again  by  Tegyre,  along  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  which  was  the  enly  way  he 
could  pass:  for  aJl  the  flat  country  was  over* 
flowed  by  the  river  Melas,  which,  from  Its  very 
source,  spreading  itself  into  nurshes,   and 


*  This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  D^ast  e 
towns  in  Bcsolia,  and  still  garrisonad  by  Am  Lssiiha 
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MTigabte  ptec88  of  water,  made  the  lower 
roadii  impxacUcable. 

A  little  be.ow  tfaete  mamhea,  atanda  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Tegyranif,  whoae  oracle 
tfaero  hat  not  neen  long  ailent  It  flonriabed 
moat  in  the  Peraian  wara,  while  Echeratea  waa 
high«prieaL  Here  they  report  that  Apollo  waa 
born;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring 
nooatain  caUed  Deloa,  the  Melaa  retnma  into 
ila  channel.  Behind  the  temple  riae  two  co- 
piotta  apringa,  whoae  watera  are  admirable  for 
their  coohieaa  and  agreeable  taate.  The  one 
«8  called  Pahriy  and  the  other  Olive,  to  thia 
day^  ao  that  Latona  aeema  to  have  been  de- 
livered, not  between  two  treea,  hot  two  foun- 
taina  of  that  name.  Ptonm  too,  is  juat  by. 
Ax»m  whence,  it  is  aakl,  a  boar  anddenlr  niahed 
out  and  frighted  her;  and  the  atoriea  of  Python 
and  Titytfa,  the  aeene  of  which  Ilea  here,  agree 
with  their  opinion  who  aay,  Apollo  waa  bom  in 
this  place.  The  other  proo(«i  of  this  matter  I 
«fflit.  fi  or  tradition  does  not  reckon  thia  deity 
among  tboae  who  were  bom  mortal,  and  after- 
warda  were  changed  into  demi-gods;  of  which 
■vmber  were  Hercules  and  Baochna,  who  by 
tiieir  Tirtnea  were  raiaed  from  a  frail  and  per- 
ishable being  to  immortality:  hot  he  ia  one  of 
tiieae  eternal  deities  who  were  never  bom.  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  those  ancient  sagea  that 
Wave  treated  of  these  high  points. 

The  Thebaos  then  retreatmg  from  Orcho- 
aneDM  towards  Team,  the  Laoedtemoniana 
who'  wtn  retomiag  (rora  Locris  met  them  on 
tiie  road.  As  aoon  as  they  were  perceived  to 
he  paaaiag  the  atiaita,  one  ran  and  told  Pelo- 
|iidas.  We tsn  JWeniniothe  entmif's hohdt. 
Jimdf  why  fist  Mey,  said  he,  into  ounf  At  the 
sasae  time  he  orderad  the  cavalnr  to  advance 
from  the  rear  to  the  front,  that  ther  might  be 
ready  for  the  attack;  and  the  infantry,  who 
were  hat  three  hwidred,*  he  drew  op  in  a  close 
body;  hoping  that  wherever  they clmrged,  they 
wQttU  break  throogb  the  enemy,  though  aupe- 
■ior  ia  oombera. 

The  Spartans  had  two  battalions.  Ephoras 
s^ys,  theur  battalion  consisted  of  five  hundred 
men,  hut  Caliisthenes  makes  it  seven  hundred, 
and  Pelyhios  and  otheis,  une  hnodred.  Their 
PoUmarthty  Goigoleon  and  Theopompus, 
poahed  boldly  on  against  the  Thebans.  The 
shock  began  in  Che  quarter  where  the  generals 
fought  in  peraon  on  both  aidss,  and  was  very 
vioknt  and  fanons.  The  Spartan  commandera, 
who  attacked  Pelopidas,  were  among  the  first 
that  wen  siain;  and  all  that  were  near  them 
being  either  killed  or  pat  to  flight,  the  whole 
wrmy  was  so  terrified,  that  they  opened  a  lane 
for  the  Thebans,  through  which  they  might 
kawe  passed  safidy,  and  continued  their  route 
if  thAy  had  pleased.  But  Pelopidas  disdaining 
,chaigedthoi 


I  those  who  yet 

*  Thia  ttoaU  body  was,  howcrer,  the  viTy  flower  of 

"   '  u  army,  and  was  dignillM  bv  Ihe  namei  of 

r  6otfoI^  and  the  tastf  of  loveri  (••  men. 

»,)  bemg  equally  ikmed  lor  their  fidelity  to 

t  elate,  aadafleetiottfitr  each  other.    8o«ie 

dMboloae  tUiige  are  rdaied  of  tbem,  Irom  which  we 
odhr  laAr,  that  they  were  a  hrave,  reiofaite  wi  of 
■g  M,  who  had  vowed  perpetual  frieaddiip  to 


, uelvei,  by  the  ittOBg- 

eet  tici,  to  ftuid  ly  one  another  to  the  hst  drop  of  their 
Hood  s  and  were  thcrefiwe  the  fiiteet  to  be  employed 
m  sseh  prifate  aod  danferotis  expedition* 


stood  their  grouno,  and  made  auch  havoc 
among  them,  that  Uicy  Hed  in  great  confuaion. 
The  pursuit  waa  not  continued  very  far,  for 
the  Thebana  were  afraid  of  the  Orchomenians 
who  were  near  the  place  of  battle,  and  of  the 
forcea  juat  arrived  from  Lacedsmon.  They 
were  aatiafied  with  beating  them  in  fair  com* 
bat,  and  making  their  retreat  through  a  dia- 
peraed  and  defeated  army. 

Having,  therefore,  erected  a  trophy,  and 
gathered  the  apoila  of  the  alain,  they  returned 
home  not  a  little  elated.  -  For  it  aeema  that  in 
all  their  fonoer  wara,  both  vnth  the  Greeka  and 
barbariana,  the  Lacedsmoniana  had  never  been 
beaten,  the  greater  number  by  the  leaa,  nor 
even  by  equal  numbera,  in  a  pitched  battle. 
Thua  uieir  courage  aeemed  irreaiatible,  and 
their  renown  ao  much  intimidated  their  adver- 
series,  that  they  did  not  care  to  hazard  an  en- 
gagement witnthem  on  equal  terms.  This 
battle  flrat  taught  the  Greeka,  that  it  ia  not  the 
Eurotas,  nor  ue  space  between  Babyce  and 
Cnacion,  which  alone  produces  brave  warriors, 
but  wherever  the  youth  are  ashamed  of  what 
is  base,  resolute  in  a  good  cauae,  and  more  in- 
clined to  avoid  disgrace  than  danger,  there  are 
the  men  who  are  terrible  to  their  enemiea. 

Gorgkhis,  as  some  say,  firrt  formed  the  sa- 
ersd  tSmdy  consisting  of  three  hundred  select 
men,  who  were  quartered  in  the  Cofd^o,  and 
maintained  and  eierciaed  at  the  poblie  expense 
They  were  called  the  eU^  btmdj  for  citadela  in 
those  days  were  called  cities. 

•        s        •        •        a        s 
s       s        e       s       •       • 

But  Goigjidas,  by  disposing  those  that  be 
longed  to  tms  sacred  band  here  and  there  in 
the  flrat  ranka.  and  covering  the  front  of  his 
infantry  with  ttiem,  gare  them  but  Uttle  oppor- 
tunity to  diatinguiah  themaelves.  or  effectuaUy 
to  serve  the  common  caoae;  thua  divided  aa 
they  were,  and  mized  with  other  troopa  more 
in  number  and  of  inferior  resolution.  But 
when  their  valour  appeared  with  ao  much  luatre 
at  Tegyns,  where  they  fought  together,  and 
close  to  the  peraon  of  their  general,  Pelopidaa 
woqld  never  part  them  afterwards,  but  kept 
them  in  a  body,  and  constantly  charged  at  the 
head  of  them  ia  the  moat  dangeroua  attack.  For 
aa  horaea  go  ftster  when  harnessed  together  in 
a  chariot,  than  they  do  when  driveii  single,  not 
becauae  their  united  fortse  more  easily  breaks 
the  air,  but  because  their  apirita  are  raiaed 
higher  by  emuhition ;  ao  he  thought  the  cour- 
age of  brave  men  woukl  be  moat  irreaiatible, 
when  they  were  acting  together  and  contend- 
ingwith  each  other  which  ahouki  moat  excel. 

B&t  when  the  Lacedemonians  had  made 
peace  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  con- 
tinued the  war  against  the  Thebana  only,  and 
when  king  Cleombrotus  had  entered  their 
country  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thoua^od 
horae,  they  were  not  only  threatened  with  the 
common  dangera  of  war,  as  before,  but  even 
with  total  extirpation  J  which  spread  the  ut- 
most terror  over  all  BoDOtia.  As  Pelopidas,  on 
thia  occaaion,  was  departing  for  the  army,  his 
wife,  who  followed  him  to  the  door,  besought 
him,  with  tears,  to  take  care  of  himself,  he  aa 
awered,  JIfy  dear,prwaUper90fuan  tobea^ 
viaed  to  take  cars  qfthem$eloe9,  but  ptra&nt 
hiapuhlie  eharaettr  to  take  eartqfothero 
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'  When  he  came  to  the  army,  and  foand  the 
tfoneral  officers  differing  in  opinion,  he  was  the 
nrat  to  close  in  with  that  of  Kpaminondoa,  who 
proposed  that'they  should  give  the  enemy  bat- 
tle. He  was  not,  indeee*,  then  one  of  those  that 
commanded  in  chief,  but  he  was  captain  of 
the  taored  band}  and  they  had  that  confidence 
in  him,  which  was  due  to  a  man  who  had  given 
nis  country  such  pledges  of  hia  regard  for  lib- 

The  resolution  thus  taken  to  hazard  a  battle, 
and  the  two  armies  in  aight  at  Leuctra,  Pelo- 
pidas  had  a  dream  whicS  gare  him  no  small 
rouble.  In  that  field  lie  the  bodies  of  the 
daughters  of  Scedasua,  who  are  called  Leuc 
trida  from  the  place.  For  a  rape  having  been 
committed  upon  them  by  some  Spartans  whom 
they  had  hospitably  received  into  their  house, 
they  had  killed  themselves,  and  were  buried 
there.  Upon  this,  their  father  went  to  Lace- 
dsmon,  and  demanded  that  justice  should  be 
done  upon  the  persons  who  had  committed  so 
detestable  and  atrocious  a  crime;  and,  as  he 
could  not  obtain  it,  he  vented  bitter  impreca- 
tions against  the  Spartans,  and  then  killed  him- 
self upon  the  tomb  of  hu  daughters.  From 
that  time  many  prophecies  and  oraoles  fore- 
warned the  Spartans  to  beware  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Leuctim:  the  tme  intent  of  which 
but  few  understood}  for  they  were  in  doubt  as 
to  the  place  that  was  meant,  there  being  a 
little  maratime  town  called  JLcuctrum,  in  La- 
conia,  and  another  of  the  same  name  near 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia.  Besides,  that  injury 
was  done  to  the  daughters  of  Scedasus  long 
before  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Pelopidas,  then,  as  he  slept  in  his  tent, 
thought  he  saw  these  young  women  weeping 
at  their  tombs,  and  loading  the  Spartans  with 
imprecations,  while  their  fiither  ordered  him 
to  sacrifice  a  red-haired  young  virgin  to  the 
damsels,  if  he  desired  to  be  rictorious  in  the  en- 
suing engagement.  This  order  appearing  to 
him  cruel  and  unjust,  he  rose  and  communica- 
ted it  to  the  soothsayers  and  the  generals.  Some 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  should  not  be  neg- 
lected or  disobeyed,  alleging,  to  the  purpose  the 
ancient  stories  of  Menoceus  the  son  of  Creon,* 
and  Macaria  the  daughter  of  Herculesj  and 
the  more  modem  instances  of  Pherecydes  the 
philosopher,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  ^hose  skin  was  preserv- 
ed by  their  kinss,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of 
some  oracle  J  of  Leonidas,  who,  by  order  of 
the  oracle  too,  sacrificed  himself,  as  it  were, 
for  the  sake  of  Greece;  and  lastly,  of  the  hu- 
man victims  oflfered  by  Themistocles  to  jBac- 
chus-omesles,  before  the  seaflght  at  Salamis: 
to  all  which  sacrifices  the  ensuing  success  gave 
a  sanction.  They  observed  also,  that  Agesi- 
laus,  setting  sail  from  the  same  place  that 
Agamemnon  did,  and  against  the  same  ene- 
Bios,  and  seeing,  moreover,  at  Aulius,  the  same 
vinon  of  the  gcSfdewt  demanding  his  daughter 

*  Mea«seeiu  devoted  hisuelfto  death  Sat  the  bcncBt 
•r  his  country ;  as  did  also  Macaria  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Herachde.  For  an  account  of  (he  forracrj  see  the 
ii^mninaf  and  for  the  latter,  the  HeraOUm  of  £uri- 


t  Zeaophca,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Greciaa  his- 
tory, acquaints  us,  that  Pelopidas,  Kvhen  he  went  u^n 
aa  eflobassj  to  the  king  of  Persia,  represented  t3  hini| 


in  sacrifice,  through  an  ill-timed  tenderness  for 
his  child,  refused  itj  the  consequence  of  whid; 
was,  that  his  expedition  proved  unsuccessiaL 

Those  that  wfre  of  the  contraiy  opinion 
aigued,  that  so  barbarous  and  unjust  an  wTering 
could  not  possibly  be  acceptable  to  any  superioc 
bemg;  that  no  Tuphons  or  giants,  but  the  (a 
ther  of  gods  and  men,  governed  the  world :  that 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  gods  de%hted 
inhuman  sacrifices}  and,  that  if  an^  of  them  did, 
they  ought  to  be  disregarded  as  unpoieat  br- 
ings, since  such  strange  and  corrupt  desires 
could  not  exist  but  in  weak  and  vicious  minds. 

While  the  principal  officers  were  engaged 
on  this  BubjecL  and  Pelopidas  was  more  per- 
plexed than  aU  the  rest,  on  a  sudden  a  she- 
colt  quitted  the  herd,  and  ran  threogh  ths 
camp  J  and  when  she  came  to  the  place  where 
they  were  assembled,  she  stood  stilL  The  of- 
ficers, for  their  part,  only  adaiied  her  colow, 
which  was  a  shining  red,  the  stateliocas  of  her 
form,  the  vigour  of  her  motions,  and  the 
spightliaess  of  her  neighings;  but  Theocritus 
the  diviner,  underotanding  the  thing  better, 
cried  out  to  Pelopidas,  ''Here  ceoies  the  vic- 
tim, fortunate  man  that  thou  art!  wait  fei  no 
other  virgin,  but  sacrifice  that  which  Heave* 
hath  sent  thee.''  Thev  then  took  the  coU,  ana 
led  her  to  the  tomb  of  the  viigiss,  where,  after 
the  usual  prayers,  and  the  ceremony  of  crowa- 
ing  her,  they  ofiered  her  up  with  jisy,  not  for- 
getting to  publish  the  vision  of  Pelopidaa>«Bid 
the  sacrifice  required,  to  the  whole  army. 

The  day  of  battle  being  come,  Fipnminendae 
drew  up  the  infantry  of  his  left  wing  in  ws 
oblique  form,  that  the  right  wing  of  t^  Spar 
tans  being  obliged  to  divide  from  the  ether 
Greeks,  he  might  fall  with  all  his  foiee  up«i> 
Cleombrottts  who  commanded  thesu  and  break 
them  with  the  greater  ease.  Bat  the  eaemy^ 
perceiving  his  intention,  began  to  change  their 
order  of  battle,  and  to  extend  theii  right  wiag 
and  wheel  about,  with  a  design  te  sanewM 
Epaminondas.  In  the  mean  time,  Pelopidas 
came  briskly  up  with  his  band  of  three  hnn- 
dred;  and  before  Cleombrotus  could  extend 
his  wing  as  he  desired,  or  reduce  it  te  its  for- 
mer disposition,  fell  upon  the  Spartans,  disor- 
dered as  they  were  with  tha  impei^t  move- 
ment. And  though  the  Spartans,  who  were 
excellent  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  laboured 
no  jpoint  so  much  as  to  keep  their  men  from 
confusion  and  from  dispersing,  when  their  nmkm 
happened  to  be  broken  >  insomuch  that  tJM 
private  men  were  as  able  as  the  officers  to 
knit  again,  and  to  make  an  united  efiort,  wher- 
ever any  occasion  of  danger  required:  ^el 
Epaminondas,  then  attacking  their  ri^'ht  wug 
only,  without  stimping  to  contend  with  the 
other  troops,  and  Pelopidas  rushing  upon  them 
with  incredible  speed  and  bravery,  broke  their 
resolution,  and  baffled  their  art.  The  conee* 
qnence  was,  such  a  rout  and  slaughter  as  had 
never  been  known  before.*    For  this  reason 

that  the  hatred  which  the  Lacedonoaiaas  hart  the 
Thtbans,  iras  owing  to  their  nr4  following  Ageajteas 
when  he  went  to  nike  war  apoa  Persia,  uul  to  their 
hkiderinf  him  froa  saeriAeiag  his  dang hter  ai  AnUi 
whoa  Diana  demanded  her  |  a  tfnmplaance  with  whica 
demand  wonid  hate  insured  his  snccess  $  snch,  al  lens^ 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  heathen  theology. 

*  The  Thcban  army  consisted,  at  most,  bat  of  ug 
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Pelopdu,  who  had  do  ihare  in  the  chief  com- 
Bund,  but  was  only  captaia  of  a  small  band, 
gained  m  mnch  honour  by  this  day's  great  tuo- 
cess  ai  £paminondafy  who  was  governor  of 
BoMtia  and  commander  of  the  whole  armjr. 

But  Boon  after,  they  were  appointed  joint 
governors  of  Bceotiay  and  entered  Pelopon- 
nesus together,  where  they  caused  several  cit^ 
ies  to  revolt  from  the  I^cedxmonians,  and 
brought  over  to  the  Theban  interest  £li8, Argos, 
all  Arcadia,  and  great  part  of  Laconia  itself. 
It  was  now  the  winter  solstice,  and  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  month  in  the  vear,  so  that  they 
could  hold  their  pffice  but  a  few  days  longer: 
for  new  governors  wore  to  succeed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  next  month,  and  the  old  ones 
to  dehver  up  their  charge  under  pain  of  death. 

The  rest  of  their  colleagues,  afraid  of  the  law, 
and  disliking  a  winter  campaign,  were  fqr 
marcliing  home  without  loss  of  time;  but  Pel- 
opidas  joining  with  Epaminondas  to  oppose  it  3 
encouraged  his  fellow-citizens,  and.  lea  them 
against  Sparta.  Having  passed  the  Eurotas, 
they  took  many  of  the  Lacedaemonian  towns, 
and  ravaged  all  the  country  to  the  verv  sea, 
with  an  army  of  seventv  thousand  Greeks,  of 
which  the  Thebans  dia  not  make  the  twelfth 
part.  But  the  character  of  those  two  great  men, 
without  any  public  order  or  decree,  made  all 
the  allies  follow  with  silent  approbation  wher- 
ever they  led.  For  the  first  and  supreme  law, 
that  of  nature,  seems  to  direct  those  that  have 
need  of  protection,  t4>  take  him  for  their  chief 
who  is  most  able  to  protect  them.  And  as  pos- 
eengers,  though,  in  fine  weather,  or  in  port, 
they  may  behtfVe  insolentlys.and  brave  the  pi- 
lots, yet,  as  soon  as  a  storm  arises  and  danger 
appears,  fix  tlicir  eves  on  them,  and  rely  wholly 
on  their  skill;  so  the  Aigives,  the  Eleans,  and 
the  Arcadians  in  the  bent  of  their  counsels 
were  against  the  Thebans,  and  contended  with 
•them  for  superiority  of  command;  but  when 
the  time  of  action  came,  and  danger  pressed 
hard,  they  followed  the  Theban  generals  of 
their  own  accord,  and  submitted  to  their  orders. 

In  this  expedition  they  united  all  Arcadia 
into  one  body,  drove  out  the  Spartans  who 
had  settled  in  Messenia,  and  called  home  its 
ancient  inhabitants;  they  likewise  repeopled 
Ithome.  And  in  their  return  through  Cenchrea, 
they  defeated  the  Athenians,*  who  had  attack- 
ed them  in  the  straits,  with  a  design  to  hinder 
their  passage. 

After  such    achievements,   all   the    other 

IhoQiaiH]  men,  wheresa  that  of  ths  enemy  wu,  at  leait, 
thrice  that  number,  tcekontng  the  slUet.  But  £ps* 
■sinoQ^u  irusleil  must  in  hit  cavalry,  wherein  he  had 
mnch  the  advantsf«t  both  in  their  quality  and  good 
mana^ment ;  the  rrst  he  endeavoui^  to  supply  by 
the  disposition  ofhii  men,  who  were  drawn  upiifty 
deep,  whercsf  the  9partan»  were  but  twelve,  when 
the  Thebans  had  ^iued  the  rictory.  sad  killed  Cleom- 
hrotof,  the  Simrtans  renewed  the  Oght  to  recover  the 
king**  body;  and  in  this  the  Theban  general  wisely 
ehoae  to  gralifV  them,  rather  than  to  hazard  the  luc- 
eeasorasecona  onset.  The  allies  of  the  Spartans  be- 
haved ill  iu  this  bat'.le,  because  they  came  to  it  with  an 
expectation  to  conquer  without  AghUnf ;  as  lor  the 
Thebans,  they  had  no  allies  at  this  time.  This  battle 
was  roiLrnt  in  the  year  before  Christ  371.  Dioi.  Siad. 
t  XV.  Xenofh.  Helleu.  I.  vi. 

*  This  hap|ieiied  to  the  Athenians  through  the  errors 
of  their  general  Inhicratcs,  who,  tiiough  otherwise  an 
able  man,  forgot  the  pass  of  Cenchrea,  while  &e  placed 
ais  troupe  iu  pos    leas  rommodiour 


Greeks  were  charmed  with  tlieir  valour,  and 
admired  their  good  fortune;  but  the  envy  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  which  grew  up  together 
with  their  glor;^,  prepared  for  them  a  very  un- 
kind and  unsuitable  reception.  For  at  llieir 
return  they  were  both  capitally  tried,  for  not 
delivering  up  their  charge,  according  to  law, 
in  the  first  month  which  Uiey  call  jBoucatton, 
but  holding  it  four  months  longer;  during  which 
time  they  performed  those  great  actions  in 
Messenia.  Arcadia,  and  I^aconia. 

Pclopidas  was  tried  first,  and  therefore  ww 
in  most  danger:  however,  they  were  both  ac- 
quitted. Epaminondas  bore  the  accusation  and 
attempts  ot  malignity  with  great  patience,  for 
he  considered  it  as  no  small  instance  of  forti 
tude  and  magnanimity  not  to  resent  the  inju 
ries  done  by  his  fellow-citizens:  but  Pelopi4as, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  warmer  temper,  and 
excited  by  his  friends  to  revenge  himself,  laid 
hold  on  this  occasion. 

Meneclidas,  the  orator,  was  one  of  thoee 
who  met  upon  the  great  enterprise  in  Charon's 
house.  This  roan  finding  himself  not  held  in 
the  same  honour  with  the  rest  of  the  dcliveren 
of  their  country,  and  being  a  good  speaker^ 
though  of  bad  principles  and  malevolent  dis- 
position, indulged  his  natural  turn,  in  accusing 
and  calumniating  his  superiors;  and  this  he 
continued  to  do  with  respect  to  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas,  even  after  judgment  was  passed 
in  tlkoir  favour.  He  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
deprive  Epaminondas  of  the  government  of 
B<£ctia,  and  managed  a  party  against  him  a 
lon^  time  with  success:  but  his  insinuations 
agamst  Pelopidas  were  not  listened  to  by  the 

ale,  and  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  em- 
him  with  Charon.  It  is  tlic  common  con 
solation  of  envy,  when  a  man  cannot  maintain 
the  higher  ground  himself,  to  represent  those 
he  is  excelled  by,  as  inferior  to  some  othera 
Hence  it  was,  that  Meneclidas  was  ever  ex- 
tolling the  actions  of  Charon  to  the  people,  and 
lavishing  encomiums  upon  his  expeditions  and 
victories.  Above  all,  be  magnified  his  success 
in  a  battle  fought  by  the  cavalry  under  his 
command  at  Plataea,  a  little  before  the  battle 
of  Leuctra^  and  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  it  by  some  public  monument. 

The  occasion  he  tooK  was  this.  Androcides 
of  Cyzicum  had  agreed  with  the  Thebans  for  a 
picture  of  some  other  battle,  which  piece  he 
worked  at  in  the  city  of  Thebes.  But  upon 
the  revolt,  and  the  war  that  ensued,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  thatciiy,  and  leave  the  painting, 
which  was  almost  finished,  with  the  Thebans. 
Meneclidas  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple to  hang  up  this  piece  in  one  of  their 
temples,  wiUi  an  inscription  signifying  that  it 
was  one  of  Charon's  battles,  in  order  to  oast  a 
shade  upon  the  glory  of  Pclopidas  and  Epami 
nondas.  Certahily  the  proposal  was  vain  and 
absurd  to  prefer  one  smgle  engagement,*  10 
which  there  fell  only  Gerandas,  a.  Spartan  of 
no  note,  with  forty  others,  to  so  many  and  sooh 
important  victories.  Pelopidas,  therefore,  op- 
posed this  motion,  insisting  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  usages  ofthe  Thebans,  to  a»> 
cribe  the  honour  of  a  victory  to  any  one  man 
in  particular,  and  that  their  country  ought  ta 

*  Xenonhon  speaks  sh'ghtly  of  Charon :  he  nar 
«  The  exfles  went  to  the  bouse  of  ^^  Charon.'' 
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hiTQ  Ihe  glory  of  it  ontire.  Ai  for  Chuoo,  he 
wts  liberal  in  his  pruses  of  hiin  through  his 
whole  harangue,  hot  he  shewed  that  Menecli- 
dai  waa  an  enviona  and  maticioaa  man :  and  he 
often  asked  the  Thebans,  if  they  had  nerer  be- 
fore done  any  thing  that  was  great  and  excel- 
lent  Hereupon  a  heavy  fine  was  laid  upon 
Menaclidas;  and,  as  he  was  not  able  to  pay  iu 
he  endeavoured  afterwards  to  disturb  and 
overturn  the  government.  Such  particulars 
as  these,  though  small,  serve  to  give  an  insight 
into  the  lives  and  characters  of  men. 

At  that  time  Alexander,*  the  tyrant  of 
Pherc,  making  open  war  against  several  cities 
of  lliessaly,  and  entertaining  a  secret  design 
to  bring  the  whole  country  into  subjection,  the 
Thessuians  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes  to 
htg  the  favour  of  a  general  and  some  troops. 
Pelopidas  seeing  Eraminondas  engaged  in 
settling  the  affairs  of  Peloponesus,  offered  him- 
self to  command  in  Thessaly,  for  he  was  un- 
willing that  his  militarv  talents  and  skill  should 
lie  uselem.  and  well  satisfied  withal,  that 
wherever  Kpaminondas  was,  there  was  no  need 
of  any  other  general.  He  therefore  marched 
with  his  forces  into  Thessaly  where  he  soon 
recovered  Larissa^and,  as  Alexander  came 
and  made  submission,  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
and  humanize  him,  and,  instead  of  a  tyrant,  to 
render  him  a  just  and  good  prince.  But  find- 
ing him  incorrigible  and  brutal,  and  receiving 
fresh  complaints  of  his  cruelty,  his  unbridled 
lusts,  and  insatiable  avarice,  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  treat  him  with  some  seventy;  upon 
which,  he  made  his  escape  with  his  guards. 

Having  now  secured  tin  Thessalians  against 
the  tyrant,  and  left  them  in  a  good  understand- 
ing among  themselves,  he  advanced  into  Mace- 
donia.t  Ptolemy  had  commenced  hostilities 
against  Alexander  king  of  that  country,  and 
they  both  had  sent  for  Pelopidas  to  be  an  arbi- 
trator of  their  differences,  and  an  assistant  to 
him  who  should  appear  to  be  injured.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  and  decided  their  disputes,  re- 
called such  of  the  Macedonians  as  had  been 
banished,  and  taking  Philip,  the  king*k  brother, 
and  thirty  young  men  of  the  best  fkmilies  as 
host^es,  he  brought  them  to  Thebes;  that  he 
might  shew  the  Greeks  to  what  height  the 
Theban  commonwealth  vras  risen  by  the  re- 
putation of  its  arms,  and  the  confidence  that 
vras  placed  in  its  justice  and  probity4 

This  was  that  Philip  who  afterwards  made 
war  upon  Greece  to  conquer  and  enslave  it. 
He  was  now  a  boy,  and  brought  up  at  Thebes, 
in  the  house  of  Pammenes.  Hence  he  was 
beheved  to  have  proposed  £paminondas  for 

*  Hfl  had  Isldy  pdaoncd  hit  uaek  Polyphron,  sad 
St  himicir  ap  tyrant  in  hit  ttMd.  Ptdvphron,  indeed, 
nd  killed  hit  own  brother  Poljdore,  the  lather  of  Al- 


__, 1  theie,  with  Jaww,  whp  wai  of  the 

fiunily,  were  uiurpen  in  Thcnaly,  which  befi>re  wa« 
a  free  tute. 

Amjntae  II.  left  three  legitimate  children,  Alei- 
"  as,  and  Philip,  and  one  natural  eon,  whoee 


;r,  Perdicas,! 
■nine  wai  Ptolen, 
aader,  slew  him  trenehsrouely, 


Ptolemy.   Thii'lbst  made  war  ayainet  Ales- 
— L 1^^  ^^  rmgned  three 


his  pattern  ;  and  peihaps  he  was  attentive  to 
that  great  man's  activity  and  happy  conduct  ■ 
wary  which  was  in  truth  the  most  inconsideni 
ble  part  of  his  character:  as  for  his  temper- 
ance, his  justice,  his  msgnanimity,  and  mild- 
ness, which  really  constituted  Epaminondas 
the  great  man,  Philip  had  no  share  of  theny 
either  natural  or  acquired. 

After  this  the  Thessalians  complaining  again, 
that  Alexander  of  Phers  disturbed  their  peaoei 
and  formed  designs  upon  their  cities,  Pelopidas 
and  Ismenias  were  deputed  to  attend  them. 
But  bavins  no  expectation  of  a  war,  PelopidM 
had  brought  no  troops  with  him,  and  therefore 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion  obliged  him  to 
make  use  of  the  Thessalian  forces. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  fresh  commo- 
tions in  Macedonia ;  for  Ptolemy  had  killed 
the  king  and  assumed  the  sovereignty.  Pelop- 
idas, who  was  called  in  by  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  was  desirous  to  undertake  th« 
cause  ;  but,  having  no  troops  of  his  own,  be 
hastily  raised  some  mercenaries,  and  marched 
with  them  immediately  against  Ptolemy.  Upon 
their  approach,  Ptolemy  bribed  the  mercena* 
ries,  and  brought  them  over  to  his  side:  yet 
dreading  the  very  name  and  reputation  of  Pe- 
lopidas, he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  him  as 
his  superior,  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  with 
entreaties,  and  solemnly  promised  to  keep  the 
kingdom  tor  the  brothers  of  the  dead  kingj^and 
to  regard  the  enemies  and  ftieods  of  the  The- 
bans  as  his  own.  For  the  performance  of 
these  conditions  he  delivered  to  him  bis  soa 
Philoxenus  and  fifty  of  his  companions  as  hoe 
taffes.  These  Pel/»pidai  sent  to  Thebes.  But 
being  incensed  at  tue  treachery  of  the  meroe- 
naries.  and  having  intelligence  that  they  had 
lodgeil  the  best  part  of  their  effecU,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children,  in  Pharsalns,  he 
thought  by  taking  these  he  might  snfficientlv 
revenge  the  affront.  Hereupoa  he  assembled 
some  Thessalian  troops,  and  marched  against 
the  town.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than 
Alexander,  the  tyrant,  appeared  before  it  with 
his  army.  Pelopidas  concluding  that  he  waa 
come  to  make  apok)gy  for  his  conduct,  went 
to  him  with  Ismenias.  Not  that  he  was  igno- 
rant what  an  abandoned  and  sanguinary  man 
ho  had  to  deal  with,  but  he  imagined  that  the 
dignity  of  Thebes  and  his  own  character  would 
protect  him  from  violence.  The  tyrant,  how- 
ever, when  he  saw  them  alone  and  unarmed , 
inomediately  seised  their  persons,  and 


inomeduitely  seised  their  persons,  and 
himself  of  Pharsalus.  This  struck  all  his  sub- 
jecU  with  terror  and  astonishment:  for  they 
were  persoided,  that,  after  such  a  flagrant  act 
of  injustice,  he  would  spare  nobody,  but  be- 
have on  all  occasions,  and  to  all  persons  like 
a  man  that  had  desperately  thrown  oflT  all  re- 
gard to  his  own  life  and  saifety. 

When  the  Thebans  were  informed  of  tnii 
outrage,  they  were  filled  with  indignation,  and 
gave  orders  to  their  army  to  march  directly 
into  Thessaly;  but  Epaminondas  then  happen- 
ing to  lie  under  their  displeasiiiei^  they  appoint 
ed  other  generals. 


t  Aboal  this  time,  the  cataie  of  liberty  was  b  a 
mat  mcaiore  dcierted  in  the  other  OreciaB  etatee. 

Thebc*  was  now  the  only  iH)mmonwea]th  that  retained  umu*  lougm  wiui  uw  ubg««k«ivhhuu  uvi«r  vvmaui^ 
•BV  rcmaiu  ofpatriofiia  tnd  concern  for  the  iigored  he  did  not,  ae  they  thonght,  pitrsne  his  adranlagc  Is 
■ad  opprcned.  the  utsMMl,  and  put  more  of  the  enemf  io  ^M  «woid. 


*  They  were  dienleseed  at  him.  bceanse,  b  a  iMs 
battle  fought  with  the  Laeedcnoniam  neiur  Cormth, 


PELOPIDAS. 
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Ai  for  Peiopidas,  the  tyrant  took  him  to 
Pherae,  where  at  firtt  he  did  not  deny  any  one 
■cceas  to  him.  imagining  that  he  was  greatly 
hambled  by  his  misfortune.  But  Pelopidat, 
seeing  the  Phersons  oTorwhehned  with  aorrow, 
bade  them  be  comforted^  becaiue,  now  ven- 
geance was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  tyrant;  and 
■ent  to  tell  him,  «That  he  acted  Tery  absurdly 
in  daily  torturing  and  putting  to  deaUi  so  many 
of  his  innocent  subjects,  and  in  the  mean  time 
•paring  Mm,  who.  he  misht  know,  was  deter- 
mined to  punish  him  when  once  out  of  his 
hands.*  The  tyrant,  saipnaed  at  his  magnan- 
imity and  unconcern  made  answer,  <<Why  is 
Pelopidas  in  such  haste  to  die.^  Which  being 
reported  to  Pelopidas,  he  replied,  <<  It  is  that 
thou,  being  more  hated  by  the  gods  than 
ever,  mayest  the  sooner  come  to  a  miserable 
end.* 

From  that  time  Alexander  allowed  access 
to  none  but  his  keepers.  Thebe,  however,  the 
daughter  of  Jason,  who  wis  wife  to  the  tyrant, 
liaying  an  account  from  these  keepers  of  his 
noble  and  intrepid  behaTiour,  had  a  desire  to 
see  him,  and  to  have  some  discourse  with 
him.  When  she  came  into  the  prison,  she 
could  not  presently  distinguish  the  majestic 
tarn  of  his  person  amidst  such  an  appearance 
of  distress;  yet  supposing  from  the  disorder 
of  his  hair,  and  the  meanness  of  his  attire  and 
provisions,  that  he  was  treated  unworthily, 
she  wept.  Pelopidos,  who  knew  not  his  vis- 
itor, was  much  surprised;  but  when  he  undeN 
stood  her  Quality,  addressed  her  by  her  father's 
name,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  ac- 
qcainted.  And  upon  her  saying,  "  I  pity  your 
wife,"  he  replied,  **  And  I  pity  you,  who,  wear- 
ing no  fetters,  can  endure  Alexander.'  This 
a&cted  her  nearly;  for  she  hated  the  cruelty 
and  insolence  of  the  tyrant,  who  to  his  other 
debaucheries  added  that  of  abusing  her  young- 
est brother.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  by 
frequent  interviews  with  Pelopidas,  to  whom 
she  communicated  her  sufferings,  she  conceiv- 
ed a  still  stronger  resentment  and  aversion  for 
her  husband.  The  Theban  generals,  who  had 
entered  Thessaly  without  domg  any  Uiing,  and 
either  through  their  incapacity  or  ill  fortune, 
returned  with  disgrace;  the  city  of  Tliebes 
fined  each  of  them  ten  thousand  drcuhnuUy 
and  gave  Epaminondas  the  command  of , the 
army  that  was  to  act  in  Thessaly. 

llie  reputation  of  the  new  general  gave  the 
Thessalians  fresh  spirits,  and  occasioned  such 
great  insurrections  among  them,  that  the  ty- 
rant^ affairs  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  desperate 
condition;  so  great  was  the  terror  that  fell 
upon  his  officers  and  friends,  so  forward  were 
his  subjects  to  revolt,  and  so  universal  was  the 
joy  of  the  prospect  of  seeing  him  punished. 

JBpaminondas,  however,  preferred  the  safe^ 
of  Pelopidas  to  his  own  Ikme;  and  fearing,  if 
he  carried  matters  to  an  extremity  at  first,  that 
the  tyrant  might  grow  desperate,  and  destroy 
his  prisoner,  he  protracted  the  war.  By  fetch- 
ing a  compass,  as  if  to  finish  his  preparations, 

Hereapo»,  (ncy  removed  him  ft«m  tbe  Mremmcnt  of 
BcBotJa,  9aA  lent  him  skmc  with  their  force*  as  a  pri- 
vate person.  Such  acts  or  Ingratitude  towards  great 
•ad  cxeeller.t  men  are  oommo*  in  popular  gorem- 


he  kept  Alexander  in  suspense,  and  managed 
him  so  as  neither  to  moderate  his  violence  and 
pride,  'nor  yet  to  increase  his  fierceness  and 
cruelty.  For  he  knew  his  savage  dispositioB, 
and  the  little  regard  he  paid  to  reason  or  jus- 
tice; that  he  buried  some  persons  alivo)  and 
dressed  others  in  the  skins  of  bears  and  wild 
Boars,  and  then,  by  way  of  diversion,  baited 
them  with  dpgs,  or  despatched  them  widi  darts: 
that  having  sommonea  the  people  of  Melib<Ba 
and  Scotusa,  towns  in  friendship  and  alliance 
with  him,  to  meet  him  in  full  assembly,  he  sa^ 
rounded  them  with  guards,  and  with  all  tbe 
wantonness  of  cruelty  put  them  to  the  sword; 
and  that  he  consecrateo  the  spear  with  which 
he  slew  his  uncle  Polvphron,  and  having 
crowned  it  with  garlands,  offered  sacrifice  to 
it,  as  to  a  god,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  jfy- 
cAon.  Tet  upon  seeing  a  tragedian  act  the 
TroadcM  of  Euripides,  he  went  hastily  out  of 
the  theatre,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  actor,  <<Not  to  be  discouraged,  but 
to  exert  all  his  skill  in  his  part;  for  it  was  not 
out  of  any  dislike  that  he  went  out,  but  he  was 
ashamed  that  his  citiiens  should  see  him,  who 
never  pitied  those  he  put  to  death,  weep  at  the 
sufferings  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache." 

Thb  execrable  tyrant  was  terrified  at  the 
very  name  and  character  of  Epaminondas, 

And  dropp*d  the  craven  wing. 

He  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste  to  offer  sa 
tisfaction,  but  that  general  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
admit  such  a  man  into  alliance  with  the  The- 
bans;  he  only  granted  him  a  truce  of  thirty 
days,  and  haying  recovered  Pelopidas  and  !•- 
menlas  out  of  his  haiids,  he  marched  back 
again  with  his  army. 

Soon  after  this  the  Thebans  having  discover 
ed  that  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians 
had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
to  draw  him  into  league  with  them,  sent  Pelop 
idas  on  their  part;  whose  established  reputa- 
tion amply  justified  their  choice.  For  be  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  king's  dominions,  than 
he  was  universally  known  and  honoured:  the 
fame  of  hu  battles  with  the  Lacedemonians  had 
spread  itself  through  Asia;  and,  afler  his  vic- 
tory at  Leuctra,  the  report  of  new  successes 
continually  following,  had  extended  his  renown 
to  the  most  distant  provinces.  So  that  when 
he  arrived  at  the  king's  court,  and  appeared 
before  the  nobles  and  great  officers  that  waited 
there,  he  was  the  object  of  universal  admira- 
tion; ^^This,"  said  theyp^^s  the  man  who  de- 


prived the  LacedBmonions  of  the  empire  both 
of  sea  and  land,  and  confined  Sparta  within  the 
bounds  of  Taygetus  and  Eurotas;  that  Sparta^ 
which  a  little  before,  under  the  conduct  of^ 
Agesilans,  made  war  against  the  great  king, 
and  shook  the  realms  of  Susa  and  £cbatana.^ 
On  the  same  account  Artaxerxes  reioiced  to 
see  Pelopidas,  and  loaded  him  with  honours. 
But  when  he  heard  him  converse  in  terms  that 
were  stronger  than  those  of  th<^thonians,  and 
plainer  than  those  of  the  Spartans,  he  admired 
him  still  more;  and,  as  kings  seldom  conceal 
their  inclinations,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  at- 
tachment to  him,  but  let  the  other  ambes^ors 
see  the  distinction  in  which  he  held  him.  It  is 
true  that  of  all  the  Oreeks,  he  seemed  to  have 
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done  AnUlcidu,  the  Sparten,  the  greateet  hon- 
our,* when  he  took  the  garUad  which  he  wore 
It  table  from  hia  head,  dipped  it  in  peKumee, 
■ad  aent  it  to  him.  Butthough  he  did  not  treat 
Ptolopidas  with  that  iamiliarity,  yet  he  made 
him -the  richeet  and  moat  magniBcent  preaents, 
■ad  faliy  granted  hiademanda;  which  wer3, 
«  <*  That  ail  the  Greeka  thoald  be  free  and  indif- 
pendent  J  that  Meaaenea  ahould  be  repeopled, 
■ad  that  the  Thebana  should  be  reckonea  the 
king*!  hereditaiy  friends." 

With  thia  answer  he  retomed,  but  without 
•coepting  any  of  the  king's  preaents,  except 
■ome  tokena  ofhia  favour  and  regard:  acircum- 
stance  that  reflected  no  amall  dishonour  upon 
the  other  ambaasadora.  The  Athenians  con- 
demned and  executed  Timafforas,  and  justly 
too,  if  it  was  on  account  of  tne  many  presents 
he  received;  for  he  accepted  not  only  gold  and 
ailTer,  but  a  magnificent  bed,  and  acrvanta  to 
make  it,  as  if  that  was  an  art  which  the  Greeks 
were  not  skilled  in.  He  received  also  four-score 
cows,  and  herdsmen  to  take  care  of  them,  as  if 
he  wanted  their  milk  for  his  health  j  and,  at 
Uat,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter 
as  far  as  the  sea<coast  at  the  king's  expense, 
who  paid  four  talenta  for  his  conveyance:  but 
his  receiving  of  presenU  does  not  seem  to  have 
beeo  the  principal  thing  that  incensed  the 
Athenians.  For  when  Epicrates,  the  armour- 
bearer,  acknowledged  in  full  assembly,  that  he 
had  received  the  king's  presents,  and  talked  of 
proposing  a  decree,  that,  instead  of  choosing 
nine  ca-eftona  every  year,  nine  of  the  poorest 
citizens  should  be  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king, 
that  by  his  gifls  thev  might  be  raised  to  afflu- 
ence, the  people  only  lauehed  at  the  motion. 
What  exasperated  the  Athenians  most,  was, 
that  the  Thebans  had  obtained  of  the  king  all 
they  asked  j  ihey  did  not  consider  how  much  the 
character  of  Pelopidas  outweighed  the  address 
of  their  orators,  with  a  man  who  ever  paid 
particular  attention  to  military  excellence. 

This  embassy  procured  Pelopidas  great  ap- 
plause, as  well  on  account  of  the  re-peopling 
of  Messene,  as  to  the  restoring  of  liberty  to 
the  rest  of  Greece. 

Alexander,  the  Phersan,  was  now  returned 
to  his  natural  disposition;  he  had  destroyed  sev- 
eral cities  of  'i'hessaly,  and  put  ffarrisons  into 
the  towns  of  the  Phthiote,  the  Achieans,  and 
the  Magnesians.  Aa  soon  as  these  oppressed 
people  had  learned  that  Pelopidas  was  return- 
ed, they  sent  their  deputies  to  Thebes,  to  beg 
the  favour  of  some  forces,  and  that  he  might 
be  their  general.  The  Thebans  willingly  grant- 
ed their  request,  and  an  array  was  soon  got 
ready;  but  as  the  general  was  on  the  point  of 
marching,  the  sun  began  to  be  eclipted,  and  the 
city  was  covered  with  darkness  in  the  day  time. 

Pelopidas,  seeing  the  people  in  great  con- 
sternation at  this  pheBnomenoTiy  did  not  think 
proper  to  force  the  army  to  move,  while  un- 
der such  terror  and  dismay,  nor  to  risk  the 
lives  of  seven  thousand  of  his  fellow-citisens. 
Instead  of  that,  he  went  himself  into  Thessaly, 

*K  Plutarch  m«ant  the  Spartan  ambanador,  h« 
dlCvfi  from  XenophoB,  who  Mtyi  that  his-  name  was 
Lttthicle*.  He  likewise  tells  us  that  Timagoras  was 
the  pcriion  whom  the  king  esteemed  neit  to  Felopidai. 


and  taking  with  hiu,  only  three  hnndrei 
horse,  consisting  of  Theban  volunteon  and 
strangers,  he  set  out,  contrary  to  the  warnings 
of  the  soothsayers,  and  inclinations  of  the  peo- 
ple: for  they  considered  the  eclipse  as  a  sign 
from  heaven,  the  object  of  which  must  be  some 
illustrious  personage.  But  besides  that  Pelop- 
idaa  was  the  more  exasperated  against  Alexan- 
der by  reason  of  the  ill  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  hoped,  from  the  conversation  he  Ind 
with  Thebe,  to  find  the  tyrant's  family  em 
broiled  and  in  great  disorder  The  greatest  in* 
citement,  however,  waa  the  honour  of  the 
thing.  He  had  a  generous  ambition  to  shew 
the  Greeks,  at  a  time  when  the  LAcedsmo- 
nians  were  sending  generals  and  other  officers 
to  DionysiuB,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  the 
Athenians  were  pensioners  to  Alexander,  as 
their  benefactor,  to  whom  they  had  erected  a 
statue  in  brass,  that  tlie  Thebans  were  the  only 
people  who  took  the  field  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  endeavoured  to  exterminate  all 
arbitrary  and  unjust  government. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  Pharsalus,  he  assem- 
bled his  forces,  and  then  marched  directkjr  a- 
gainst  Alexander;  who,  knowing  that  Pelopi 
das  had  but  few  Thebans  about  him,  and  that 
he  himself  had  double  the  number  of  lliessa- 
lian  infantry,  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the 
temple  of  Thetes.  When  he  was  informed  that 
the  tyrant  was  advancing  towards  him  with  a 
great  army,  "  So  much  the  better/'  said  he^ 
"Jbr  tee  $hall  beat  so  many  the  more/* 

Near  the  place  called  Cynoscephalc,  there 
are  two  steep  hills  opposite  each  other,  in  thA 
middle  of  the  plajn.  Both  sides  endeavoured  to 
get  possession  of  tbese.hills  with  their  infantry 
in  the  mean  time,  Pelopidas  with  his  cavalry, 
which  was  numerous  and  excellent,  charged  the 
enemy's  horse  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  But 
while  he  was  pursuing  them  over  the  pUin, 
Alexander  had  gained  the  hills,  having  got  be* 
fore  the  Thessalian  foot,  which  he  attacked  u 
they  were  trying  to  force  those  strong  height^ 
killing  the  foremost,  and  wounding  many  of 
those  that  followed,  so  that  they  toiled  witiiont 
efiecting  any  thing.  Pelopidas  seeing  this,  call* 
ed  back  his  cavcdry,  and  ordered  them  to  fkll 
upon  such  of  the  enemy  as  still  kept  thcdr 

ground  on  the  plain  ^  and  taking  his  buckler  in 
is  hand,  he  ran  to  join  those  that  were  engage 
ed  «n  the  hills.  He  soon  made  his  way  to  tbo 
front,  and  by  his  presence  inspired  nis  aol* 
dicrs  with  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  that  the 
enemy  thought  they  had  quite  dinerent  men 
to  deal  with.  They 'stood  two  orthree  charges| 
but  when  they  found  that  the  foot  still  preen- 
ed forward,  and  saw  the  horse  return  ftotn 
the  pursuit,  they  gave  ground,  and  retreated, 
but  slowly,  and  step  by  step.  Pelopidas  tbea 
taking  a  view,  from  an  eminence,  of  the  en* 
emv's  whole  army,  which  did  not  yet  take  to' 
flight,  but  was  full  of  confusion  and  disorder, 
stopped  a  while  to  look  round  for  Alezea- 
der.  ,  When  he  perceived  him  on  the  right  en* 
couraging  and  rallying  the  mercenaries,  Inp 
was  no  longer  master  of  himself;  but  saovi- 
ficing  both  his  safety  and  his  duty  as  a  genece.1 
to  his  passion,  he  sprang  forward  a  great  wa% 
before  his  troops,  loudly  calling  for  and  cbaf 
lenging  the  tyrant,  who  did  not  daro  to  meet 
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Itm  or  to  wait  for  hiin,  but  feU  back  and  hid 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  guarda.  The  fore- 
moat  ranks  of  the  mercenaries,  who  come 
hand  to  hand,  were  broken  by  Pelopidas«  and 
a  aiunber  of  them  shiin;  but  others,  fignting 
at  a  distance,  PJ^roed  his  armour  with  their 
jaTelins.  The  Thessalians,  extremely  anxious 
cr  him,  ran  down  the  hill  to  his  assistance, 
but  when  they  came  to  the  place,  they  found 
him  dead  upon  the  ground.  Both  horse  and 
foot  then  falling  upon  the  enemy's  main  body, 
entirely  routed  them,  and  killed  above  three 
thousand.  The  pursuit  continued  a  long  way, 
and  the  fields  were  covered  with  the  carcases 
of  the  slain. 

Such  of  the  Thebans  as  weie  present  were 
greatly  afflicted  at  the  death  of  Pelopidas, 
calling  him  their  JiOher,  their  taviovr,  cmd 
huiructor  in  every  thin^  that  teas  great  «aid 
honourable.    Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at; 
since  the  Thessalians  and  allies,  af\er  ex- 
ceeding, by  their  publio  acts  in  his  favour, 
the  greatest  honours  that  are  usually  paid  to 
human  virtue,  testified  their  regard  for  him 
still  more  sensibly  by  the  deepest   sorrow. 
For  it  is  said,  that  those  who  were  in  the  ac- 
tion, neither  put  off  t&eir  armour,  nor  un- 
bridled   their   horses,   nor   bound    up  their 
wounds,  aller  they  heard  that  he  was  dead  3 
bat,  notwithstanding  their  heat  and  fatigue 
repaired  to  the  body,  as  if  it  still  had  life  and 
sense,  piled  round  it  the  spoils  of  the  enemy, 
and  cut  off  their  honest  manes  and  their  own 
hair.*    Many  of  them,  when  they  retired  to 
tbrir  tents,  neither  kindled  a  fire  nor  took  any 
refreshment;  but  a  melaacboly  silence  pre- 
vailed  throughout  the  camp,  as  if,  instead  of 
gaining  so  great  and  glorious  a  victory,  they 
bad  been  worsted  and  enslaved  by  the  tyrant. 
When  the  news  was  carried  to  the  towns, 
tiie  magistrates,  young   men,  children,  and 
priests,  came  out  to  meet  the  body,  with  tro- 
phies, crowns,  and  golden  armoury  and  when 
the  time  of  his  interment  was  come,  some  of 
the  Thessalians  who  were  venerable  for  their 
age,  went  and  begged  of  the  Thebans  that 
they  might  have  the  honour  of  burying  him. 
One  ot'uem  expressed  himself  in  these  terms: 
''What  we  request  of  you,  our  good  allies, 
will  be  an  honour  and  consolation  to  us  under 
this  great  misfortune.    It  is  not  the  Uving  Pe- 
lopicus,  whom  the  Thessalians  desire  to  at- 
tend $  it  is  not  to  Pelopidas  sensible  of  their 
gratitude,  that  they  would  now  pay  the  due 
honours;  all  we  ask  is  the    permission    to 
wash,  to  adorn,  and  inter  his  dead   body, 
and  if  we  obtain  this  favour,  we  shall  believe 
you  are  persuaded  that  we  think  our  share  in 
the  common  cakmity  mater  than  yours.   Tou 
have  lost  only  a  good  general,  but  we  arc  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  deprived  lK>th  of  him  and 
of  our  liberty.    For  how  shall  we  presume  to 
ask  you  for  another  ceneral,  when  we  have 
not  restored  to  you  Pelopidas.^' 

The  Thebans  granted  their  request.  And 
surely  there  never  was  a  more  magnificent 
funeral,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
do  not  place  magnificence  in  ivory,  gold,  and 
pniplB)  as  Philistns  did,  who  dwelJa  in  admi- 

*  A  CMtonary  token  of  monming  amoof  the  an- 


ration  upon  the  funeral  of  Dionysivs;  which, 
properly  speaking,  was  nothing  but  the  posa* 
pous  catastrophe  of  that  blo<^y  tragedy,  his 
tyranny.  Alexander  the  Great,  too,  upon  ths 
death  of  Hephantion,  not  only  nad  the  manes 
of  the  horses  and  mules  shorn,  but  caused  the 
battlementa  of  the  walla  to  be  taken  down, 
that  the  very  cities  might  seem  to  mourr,  by 
losing  their  ornaments,  and  having  the  apfiear- 
anoe  of  being  shorn  and  chastised  with  grief. 
These  things  being  the  effects  of  arbitrary 
orders,  enented  through  necessity,  and  at- 
tended both  with  envy  of  those  for  whom  they 
are  done,  and  hated  of  those  who  comnand 
them,  are  not  proofs  of  esteem  and  respect, 
but  of  barbaric  pomp,  of  luxury,  and  vanity,  in 
those  who  lavish  their  wealth  to  such  vain  and 
despicable  purposes.  But  that  a  man  who 
was  only  one  of  the  subjects  of  a  republic, 
dving  in  a  strange  country,  neither  his  wife, 
chikuren,  or  kinnnen  present,  without  the  n- 
quest  or  command  of  any  one,  should  be  at- 
tended home,  conducted  to  Uie  grave,  and 
crowned  by  so  many  cities,  and  tribes,  might 
jdsUy  pass  for  an  instance  of  the  mostperfoct 
happiness.  For  the  observation  of  JEsop  is 
not  true,  that  Death  ia  most  ur\fortimate  in 
the  time  qf  prosperity  j  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  then  most  happy,  since  it  secures  to  good 
men  the  glory  qf  their  virtuovs  actUmSf  and 
puts  them  above  the  power  qf  fortune.  The 
compliment,  therefore,  of  the  Spartan  was 
much  more  rational,  when  embracing  Diagoraa, 
after  he  and  his  sons  and  grandsons  had  all 
conquered  and  been  crowned  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  he  said.  Die,  die  now,  DiagoraSj 
for  thou  eanst  not  be  a  god.  And  yet,  1  think, 
if  a  man  should  put  all  the  victories  in  the 
Olympian  and  Pythian  games  together,  he 
would  not  pretend  to  compare  them  with  anv 
one  of  the  enterprises  or  Pelopidas,  whico 
were  many  and  ol  successful:  so  that  aftei 
he  had  flourished  the  greatest  part  of  his  life 
in  honour  and  renovioi,  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  thirteenth  time  ffovemor  of  Bceotia, 
he  died  in  a  great  exploit,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,  and 
the  restoring  of  its  liberties  to  Thessaly. 

His  death  as  it  gave  the  allies  great  con- 
cern, so  it  brought  them  still  greater  advan> 
tages.  For  the  Thebana  were  no  sooner  in 
formed  of  it,  than  prompted  b^  a  desire  of  re- 
venge., they  sent  upon  that  busmess  seven  thou- 
sand foot  and  seven  hundred  horsej  under  the 
command  of  Malcites  and  Diogiton.  These 
finding  Alexander  weakened,  with  his  late  de- 
feat, and  reduced  topreat  difficulties,  compelled 
him  to  restore  the  cities  he  had  taken  from  the 
Thessalians,  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from 
the  territories  of  the  Hagnesians,  the  PhthiotB, 
and  Achcans,  and  to  engage  by  oath  to  suh- 
mlt  to  the  Thebana,  and  to  keep  his  forces  in 
readiness  to  execute  their  orders. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  reUte  the  punish- 
ment which  the  gods  inflicted  upon  him  sooi 
after  for  his  treatment  of  Pelopidas.  He,  tm 
we  have  already  mentioned,  first  taught  Theb^ 
the  tyrant's  wife,  not  to  dread  the  extericr 
pomp  and  splendour  of  his  palace,  ihough  aha 
lived  in  the  midst  of  guards,  consisting  of 
exiles  from  other  countries.  She,  therein^ 
fearing  his  falsehood  and  hating  his  cruelty 
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•peed  with  her  three  brothers,  T!iii>hoDiiiL 
iTtholaut,  and  Ljcophron.  to  take  hbn  off; 
end  they  pat  their  detiffn  in  execution  after 
tfaia  manner.  The  whole  palace  wai  full  of 
guards,  who  watched  all  the  night,  except  the 
tyrant^  bed  chamber,  which  was  an  upper 
loom,  and  the  door  of  the  apartment  was 
gnanled  br  a  dog  who  was  chained  there,  and 


who  would  fly  at  erery  body  except  his 
and  mistress,  and  one  slave  that  fed  him. 
When  the  time  fixed  for  the  attempt  was  come, 
l*hebe  conooded  her  brothers,  before  it  was 
dark,  in  a  room  hard  by.  She  went  in  alone, 
ts  nsoal,  to  Alexander,  who  was  already  ssleep, 
hot  presently  came  out  aoain,  and  ordered  the 
sUto  to  take  away  the  CK)g,  because  her  hus- 
band chose  to  sleep  without  being  disturbed: 
and  that  the  stairs  might  not  creak  as  the 
young  men  came  up,  she  covered  them  with 
wool.  She  then  fetched  up  her  brothers,  and 
toftdiag  theo  at  the  door  with  poniards  in  their 


hands,  went  into  the^  chamber,  and  taking 
awaT  the  tyrant'k  sword,  which  hong  at  the 
head  of  his  bed,  shewed  it  them  as  a  proof  thai 
he  was  fast  asleep.  The  younff  men  now 
being  struck  with  terror,  and  not  daring  to  ad- 
vance, she  reproached  them  with  cowardice^ 
and  swore  in  her  rsge,  that  ahe4rould  awake 
Alexander,  and  tell  him  the  whole.  Shame 
and  fear  having  brought  them  to  themselves, 
she  led  them  in  and  placed  them  about  the 
bed,  henelf  holding  the  light.  One  of  them 
caught  him  by  the  feet,  and  another  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  while  the  third  stabbed  him 
with  his  ponisrd.  Such  a  death  was,  perhapS| 
too  speedy  for  so  abominable  a  monster;  but 
if  it  be  considered  that  he  was  the  first  tyrant 
who  was  assassinated  by  his  own  wife,  and 
that  his  dead  body  was  exposed  to  all  kinds  ot 
indignities^  and  spumed  and  trodden  under  ibet 
by  ms  subjects,  his  punishment  will  appea*  to 
have  been  proportioned  to  his  <  ' 
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KaijCVS  CLAODiut,  who  WIS  five  times  consul, 
wis  the  son  of  Hireus}  and,  according  to 
Posidonius,  the  firrt  of  his  family  that  bore  the 
•nmame  of  Mai^Uus,  that  is,  JMortiol.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  military  ex- 
perience; his  make  was  strong,  his  arm  almost 
irresistible,  and  he  was  natunllv  inclined  to 
war.  But  though  impetuous  and  lof\v  in  the 
combat,  on  other  occasions  he  was  modest  and 
humane.  He  was  so  fkr  a  lover  of  the  Gre- 
cian learning  and  eloquence,  as  to  honour  and 
admire  those  that  excelled  in  them,  though  his 
employments  prevented  his  making  that  pro- 
gTMs  in  them  which  he  desired.  For  if  Heaven 
ever  designed  that  any  men, 


fai  wsrH  mde  iltto  dMnld  eosftba^ 


From  youth  to  ag» 

w  Homer  expresses  it,  certainly  it  -was  the 
principal  Romans  of  those  times.  In  their 
youth  they  had  to  contend  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians for  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  their  middle 
ige  with  the  Gauls  for  Italy  itself,  and,  in 
their  old  age  again  with  the  Carthaginians  and 
Hannibal.  Thus,  even  in  age,  they  had  not 
the  common  relaxation  and  repose,  but  were 
called  forth  by  their  birth  and  their  merit  to 
aocept  of  military  commands. 

As  for  Marcellus,  there  was  no  kind  of 
l(ghting  in  which  he  was  not  admirably  well 
•killed;  but  in  single  combat  he  excelled  him- 
self. He,  therefore,  never  refused  a  challenge, 
«r  failed  of  killing  the  challenger.  In  Sicily, 
seeing  his  brother  Otacilius  in  great  danger, 
be  covered  him  with  his  shield,  slew  those 
that  attacked  him,  and  saved  his  life.  For 
those  things  he  received  frum  the  ffenerals 
crowns  and  other  military  honours,  while  but 
a  youth;  snd  his  reputation  increasing  every 
4iqr,  the  people  appointed  him  to  the  office  or 


cunils  auiiZs,  and  the  prietCs  to  thatoTi 
This  is  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  fhnction  to  whi 
the  law  assigns  the  care  of  that  divinatiea 
which  is  taken  fVom  the  filghts  of  birds. 

•  see* 

•  e  e  e  e 
After  the  first  Carthaginian  war,*  which  had 

lasted  twenty-two  years,  Rome  was  soon  ein* 
gaged  in  a  new  war  with  the  Gauls.  Tbe 
uisubrians.  a  Celtic  nation,  who  inhabit  thait 
part  of  Italy  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps^ 
though  very  powerful  in  themselves,  called  in 
the  assistance  of  the  Gesats,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
who  fight  for  pay  on  such  occasions.  It  was  a 
wonderful  ana  fortunate  thing  for  the  Roman 
people,  that  the  Gallic  war  <£d  not  break  out 
at  tne  same  time  with  the  Punic;  and  that  the 
Gauls,  observing  an  exact  neutrality  all  that 
time,  as  if  they  had  waited  to  take  up  the  con- 
queror, did  not  attack  the  Romans  till  they 
were  victorious,  and  at  leisure  to  receive  them. 
However,  this  war  was  not  a  little  alarming  to 

*  Platardi  b  a  litds  mitUkcn  ktre  fai  his  ehronolD- 
ty.  Tha  flnt  Punic  war  kuted  tweaty-lbttr  yean,  Ar 
It  began  in  the  year  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  e^ta>- 
nine,  and  peace  wai  nukde  with  the  Carthagiaiani  m 
the  year  fire  hundred  and  twehe.  The  G«ub  contia- 
ucd  quiet  all  that  time,  and  did  not  begin  to  etir  tiB 
four  years  after.  Then  they  advanced  lo  Ariminum  ; 
but  the  Boil  mutinying  i^amst  their  leadeit,  skw  tha 
kings  Ates  and  Oalatcs;  after  which  the  Oanls  Ml 
upon  eadi  other,  and  numbers  were  slain ;  thejf  that 
sunrired  returned  home.  Fire  years  after  this,  ths 
Oauls  bctaa  to  ^pw9  for  a  new  war,  on  account  of 
the  division  which  rlaminius  had  made  of  the  lands  ia 
the  Piccne,  taken  from  the  Senones  of  Oallia  Cisalpbs* 
These  preparations  were  carrying  on  a  long  time ;  aa/ 
it  was  ei|fht  years  after  that  division,  before  the  war 
began  in  earnest  under  their  chiels  Congolitanns  ani 
AneroBstes,  when  L.  JBmilius  Papus  and  C.  Atili« 
Rcgulus  were  consuls,  in  the  fire  hondred  and  twem. 
ty-eirhth  year  of  Rome,  and  the  third  year  of  the  mm 
huttdi«dandthirty-«<ghlb01ympsad.    J^%ft.Lii. 
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Ihe  Romani,  ai  well  on  account  of  the  Ticin- 
itf  of  the  Gauls  as  their  character  of  old  as 
warriors.  They  were,  indeed,  the  enemj 
whom  they  dreaded  most;  for  Uiev  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Romej  ana  from  that 
time  it  had  been  provided  by  law,  that  the 
priests  should  be  exempted  (torn  bearing  arms, 
except  it  were  to  defend  the  city  against  the 
Gmals. 

The  vast  preparations  they  made  were  far- 
ther proofs  of  their  fears;  (for  it  is  said  that  so 
many  thousands  of  Romans  were  never  seen  in 
arms  either  before  or  since)  and  so  were  the 
new  and  extraordinary  sacrifices  which  they 
offered.  On  other  occasions  they  bad  not 
adopted  the  rites  of  barbarous  and  savage  na- 
tions, but  their  religious  customs  had  been 
agreeable  to  the  mild  and  merciful  ceremonies 
of  the  Greeks:  yet  on  the  appearance  of  this 
war,  ther  were  foroed  to  comply  with  certain 
oracles  round  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyls;  and 
thereupon  they  buried  two  Greeks,*  a  man  and 
a  woman,  and  likewise  two  Gauls,  one  of  each 
sex,  alive  in  the  beastrmarket  A  thing  that 
gave  rise  to  certain  private  and  mysterious 
rites,  which  still  continue  to  be  performed  in 
the  month  of  November. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Romans 
sometimes  gained  great  advantages,  and  some- 
times were  no  less  signally  defeated;  but  there 
was  no  decisive  action,  till  the  consulate  of 
Flaminius  and  Furius,  who  led  a>ery  power- 
ful army  against  the  Insubrians.  Then  we  are 
told,  the  river  which  runs  through  the  Picene, 
was  seen  flowing  with  blood,  and  that  three 
moons  appeared  over  the  city  of  Ariminum. 
But  the  priests  who  were  to  observe  the  flight 
of  birds  at  the  time  of  choosing  consuls,  af- 
firmed that  the  election  was  faulty  and  inaus- 
picious. The  senAte  therefore,  immediately 
sent  letters  to  the  camp,  to  recal  the  consuls, 
insisting  that  they  should  return  without  loss 
of  time,  and  resign  their  office,  and  forbidding 
tbem  to  act  at  all  against  the  enemy  in  conse- 
quence of  their  late  appointment. 

Flaminns  having  received  these'  letters,  de- 
ferred opening  thun  till  he  had  eonged  and 
routed  the  barbarians,  and  overrun  mux  coun- 
try.f  Therefore,  when  he  returned  loaded 
with  spoils,  the  people  did  not  go  out  to  meet 
him;  and  because  he  did  not  directly  obey 
the  order  that  recalled  him,  but  treated  it  with 
contempt,  be  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  tri- 

*  They  ofiercd  the  niiM  Mcrifics  st  th«  banning 
of  the  lecoad  Fnnie  wsr.    Liv.  1.  xxil.  5.  7. 

f  Fluniniiu  wm  not  entitled  to  this  •ueceM  by  hit 
endiieL  He  give  battle  with  n  river  behind  him, 
where  there  ww  not  room  lor  hie  men  to  rally  or  re- 
treat, if  they  had  been  broken.  Bat  poesibly  he  might 
make  such  a  diipofition  of  hie  forces,  to  shew  them 
that  they  most  either  eonouer  or  die;  for  he  knew 
that  he  was  acting  againet  the  intcntionf  of  the  senate, 
•od  that  nothing  W  soecees  eoald  bring  him  oC  In- 
deed, he  was  naturally  rash  and  daring. 

It  was  the  skill  and  manegement  ot  the  lenonery 
tnbones  which  made  amends  for  the  consul's  imnrtt- 
denee.  They  distributed  among  the  sohiien  or  the 
Ant  Hue  the  pikes  of  the  Triarii,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
firom  nmkiag  use  of  their  swords;  and  when  the  first 
ardour  of  the  Oaule  was  over,  they  ordered  the  Ro- 
mans to  sliorien  their  swords,  dose  with  the  edemy. 
io  es  to  karc  them  no  room  to  lift  up  their  arms,  and 
flab  them,  which  they  did  without  running  any  haz- 
sfd  themselves,  the  swords  of  the  Oauls  baring  no 
psfeti. 


omph.  As  soon  as  the  tiiumph  was  over, 
botn  he  and  his  colleaffue  were  deposed,  ana 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  private  citiscns.  So 
much  renxd  had  the  Romans  for  religion;  re- 
ferring ul  their  afiairs  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  gods,  and,  in  their  greatest  prosperity,  not 
suffering  anv  neglect  of  the  forms  of  mvina' 
tion  and  otner  sacred  usages;  for  they  were 
fully  persuaded,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  greater 


importance  to  the  preservation  of  their  state 
to  have  their  generals  obedient  to  the  gods, 
than  even  to  have  them  victorious  in  the  fiek). 


To  this  purpose,  the  following  stoiy  is  re- 
markable:—Tiberius  Sempronius,  who  was  as 
much  respected  for  his  valour  and  probity  as 
any  man  in  Rome,  while  consul,  named  Scipio 
Nascia  and  Cains  Marcius  his  successors. 
When  they  were  gone  into  the  province  allot* 
ted  them,  Sempronius  happening  to  meet  witk 
a  book  which  contained  tne  sacred  reffulations 
for  the  conduct  of  war,  found  that  there  was 
one  particular  which  he  never  knew  before 
It  was  this:  <<When  the  consul  goes  to  take 
the  auspices  in  a  bouse  or  tent,  without  the 
city,  hired  for  that  purpose,  and  ia  obliged  by 
some  necessary  business  to  return  into  the 
city  before  any  sure  sisn  appears  to  him,  he 
must  not  make  use  ot  that  lodge  again,  but 
take  another,  and  there  begin  his  observations 
anew."  Sempronius  vras  ignorant  of  this, 
when  he  named  those  two  consuls,  for  he  had 
twice  made  use  of  the  same  place:  but  when 
he  perceived  his  error,  he  made  the  senate  ao* 
<^uamted  with  it.  They,  for  their  part,  did  not 
lightly  pass  over  so  small  a  defect^  but  vrrote 
to  the  consuls  about  it;  who  left  their  orovinces 
and  returned  vrith  all  speed  to  Ronro,  where 
they  laid  down  their  offices.  This  did  not  hap« 
pen  till  long  after  the  affair  of  which  we  wert 
speaking.* 

But  about  that  very  time,  two  priests  of  th« 
best  families  of  Rome,  Cornelius  Cethegus  and 
Quintus  Sulpicius,  were  degraded  from  tha 
priesthood;  the  former  because  he  did  not 
present  the  entrails  of  the  victim  according  to 
rule;  and  the  latter  because,  as  he  was  sacri- 
ficing, the  tufl  of  his  cap,  which  was  such  an 
one  as  the  FUamne$  wear,  fell  off.  And  be- 
cause the  squeaking  of  a  rat  happened  to  be 
heard,  'at  the  moment  that  Minucius  the  dicta- 
tor appointed  Caius  Flaminius  his  general  of 
horse,  the  people  obliged  them  to  quit  their 
posts,  and  appointed  others  in  their  stead.  But 
while  they  observed  these  small  matters  with 
such  exactness,  they  gave  not  in  to  any  sort  of 
superstition,!  for  thejF  neither  changed  nor 
went  beyond  the  ancient  ceremonies. 

Flaminius  and  his  colleague  being  deposed 
from  the  consulship,  the  maffistrates.  called 
tnterregM,!  nominated  Marcellus  to  that  high 
office;  who,  when  he  entered  upon  it,  took 
Cneius  Cornelius  for  his  colleague.  ThougK 
the  Gauls  are  said  to  have  been  disposed  to  s 
reconciliation,  and  the  senate  was  peaceabli 
inclined,  yet  the  people  at  the  instigation  of 

*  Sixty  yeare  after. 

t  This  word  is  here  used  in  the  literal  sense. 

I  These  were  oAcers,  who,  when  there  were  na 
\egiX  magistrates  in  being,  were  appointed  to  hold  the 
eonM^'a  for  electing  new  ones.  The  title  of  tnterregei^ 
which  was  given  them  while  the  gOTcmmenl  was  r» 
gal,  was  continued  to  tnem  under  the  commonwealth 
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Bfarceliiu,  were, for  wtr.  HoweTer,a  peeee 
was  eondaded}  which  ■eema  to  have  been 
broken  by  the  GeaatCywho  having  patted  the 
Alpt,  with  thirty  thontand  men,  prevailed  with 
the  Inanbriant  to  join  them  vi  ith  much  greater 
aombera.  Elated  with  their  itrength,  they 
marched  immediately  to  AcemS)*  a  city  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Po.  There  Viridomaruf ,  king  of 
the  Getate,  took  ten  thontand  men  from  the 
.nain  body,  and  with  thit  body  laid  waste  all 
tie  country  about  the  river. 

When  Marcellns  was  informed  of  their 
BUireh,  he  left  his  colleague  before  Acerrs. 
with  all  the  heavynumed  infsntry,  and  the  third 
part  of  the  horM;  and  taking  with  him  the 
rest  of  the  cavalry,  and  about  sii  hundred  of 
the  light-aimed  foot,  he  set  out  and  kept  foi^ 
ward,  day  and  night,  till  he  came  up  with  the 
ten  thousand  Gewta  near  Clastidium,t  a  little 
town  of  the  Gauls,  which  had  very  lately  tnb- 
mitted  to  the  Romans.  He  had  not  time  to 
give  his  troops  any  rest  or  refreshment}  for 
tlie  barbarians  immediately  perceived  Kis  ap- 
proach, and  despised  his  attempt,  as  he  had  but 
a  handful  of  infantry,  and  they  made  no  ac- 
count of  his  cavalry.  These,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Gauls,  being  skilled  in  fighting  on 
horseback,  thought  they  had  the  advantage  in 
this  respect}  and,  besides  they  greatly  exceed- 
ed Marcellns  in  numbers.  'Diey  marched, 
therefore,  directly  against  him,  their  kicg  at 
their  head,  with  great  impetuosity  and  dreadful 
menaces,  as  if  sure  of  crushing  him  at  once. 
BCarcellus,  because  his  party  was  but  small,  to 
prevent  its  being  surrounded,  extended  the 
wings  of  his  cavalry,  thinning  and  widening 
the  Lne,  till  he  presented  a  (Vont  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy.  He  was  now  advancing 
to  the  charge,  when  his  horse,  terrified  with 
the  thouts  of  the  Gauls,  turned  short,  and  fei^ 
cibly  carried  him  back.  Maroellus  fearing 
that  this,  interpreted  by  superstition,  should 
Muse  some  disorder  in  his  troops,  quickly  turn- 
9d  his  horse  again  towards  the  enemy,  and  then 
paid  his  adorations  to  the  sun;  as  if  that  move- 
ment had  been  made,  not  by  accident,  but  de- 
sign, for  the  Romans  always  tnm  round  when 
they  worship  the  godi.  Upon  the  point  of  en- 
gaging, 'he  vowed  to  Jupiter  Feretmu  the 
choicest  of  the  enemy's  arms.  In  the'  mean- 
time, the  king  of  the  Gaols  spied  him,  and 
judging  by  the  ensigns  of  authority  that  he  was 
the  consul,  he  set  spun  to  his  horse,  and  ad- 
vanced a  considerable  way  before  the  rest,  bran- 
dishing his  spear,  and  loudly  challenging  him 
to  the  combat.  He  was  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Gaula  by  his  stature,  as  well  as 
by  his  armour,  which,  being  set  off  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  most  lively  colours,  shone 
like  li^tning.  As  Marcellus  was  viewing  the 
dispoiition  of  the  enemy^  forces,  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  this  rich  suit  of  armour,  and  con- 
eluding  that  in  it  his  vow  to  Jupiter  would  be 
accomplished,  he  rushed  upon  the  Gaul,  and 
pieroed  his  breast-plate  with  his  spear,  which 
Btroke,  together  with  the  weight  and  force  of 
the  consul'!  horse,  brought  hbn  to  the  ground, 

*The  RomaiM  were  beaiennr  Aeeme,  and  the 
Gsuli  went  to  rcrwTe  it ;  but  finding  thenuelrei  una- 
ble to  do  that,  ihej  passed  the  Po  with  part  of  their 
trmy.  and  laidnege  toClaitidium  tomakcadiTcrnon. 

f  lavY  placet  (hit  town  in  Liguria  Montana. 


and  wHbtwo  or  three  more  blows  he  despatch 
ed  him.  He  thaa  leaped  flrom  his  horse  sad 
disarmed  him,  and  lifting  aphis  spoils  towards 
heaven  he  said,  «0  «»U|Mter  >Wetrius,  who  ob- 
serveat  the  deeds  of  great  warriors  and  gen- 
erals in  battle,  I  now  call  thee  to  witness,  that 
I  am  the  third  Roman  consul  and  general  who 
have,  with  my  own  hands,  slain  a  general  and 
a  king!  To  Uiee  I  consecrate  the  most  excel- 
lent spoils.  Do  thou  grant  us  equal  success  in 
theproseeution  of  this  war. 

When  this  prayer  was  ended,  the  Roman 
cavaliy  encountered  both  the  enemy's  horse 
and  foot  at  the  same  time,  and  gained  a  victo- 
ry; not  only  great  in  itself,  but  neculiar  in  its 
luad:  for  we  have  no  account  of  such  a  hand* 
All  of  cavalry  beating  such  numbers  both  ef 
horse  and  foot,  either  before  or  since.  Mai^ 
cellus  having  killed  the  greatest  part  of  the  en- 
emy, and  taken  their  arms  and  baggage,  re- 
turned to  his  colleague,*  who  had  no  stich  good 
success  against  the  Grauls  before  Milan,  which 
is  a  great  and  populous  city,  and  the  metropo- 
lis of  that  country.  For  this  reason  the  Gauls 
defended  it,  with  such  spirit  and  resolution  that 
Scipio,  instead  of  besieging  it,  seemed  rather 
besieged  himself.  But  upon  the  return  of  Mar- 
cellns, the  Gesate,  understanding  that  their 
king  wat  alain,  and  his  army  defeated,  drew  off 
their  forcet;  and  ao  Milan  wat  taken^t  and 
the  Ganit  syrrending  the  rest  of  their  cities^ 
and  referring  every  Uiing  to  the  equity  of  the  Ro- 
mans, obtained  reasonable  conditions  of  peace. 

The  senate  decreed  a  triumph  to  Marcellua 
only}  and,  whether  we  consider  the  rich  spoils 
that  were  displayed  in  it,  the  prodigioua  sixe 
of  the  captives,  or  the  magnificence  with  which 
the  whole  was  conducted,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  that  was  ever  seen.  But  the 
most  agreeable  and  most  uncommon  spectacle 
was  Marcellus  himself,  carrying  the  armour  ol 
Yiridomarus,  which  he  vowed  to  Jupiter.  He 
had  cut  the  trunk  of  an  oak  in  the  form  of  a 
trophy,  which  he  adorned  with  the  spoils  of 
that  barbarian,  placing  every  part  of  his  arms 
in  handsome  order.  When  the  procession  be 
gan  to  move,  he  mounted  his  chariot,  which 
was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  passed  through 
the  city  with  the  trophy  on  nis  shoulders, 
which  was  the  nobles:  ornament  of  the  whole 
triumph.  The  army  followed,  clad  in  elegant 
armour,  and  singing  odes  composed  for  that 
occasion,  and  other  soi^  of  triumph,  in  honot 
of  Jupiter  and  their  general. 

When  he  came  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fe- 
retriuBf  he  set  up  and  consecrated  the  trophy, 
being  tne  third  and  last  general,  who  as  yet 
has  been  so  gloriously  distinguished.  The 
first  was  Romulus,  afler  he  had  alain  Acron, 
king  of  the  Caninenscs}  Cornelius  Cocsos, 
who  slew  Yolumnius  the  Tuscan,  was  the  sec- 
ond} and  the  thiM  and  last  was  Marcellns,  whA 
killed  with  his  own  hand  Yiridomama,  king  of 
the  Gauls.  The  god  to  whom  these  sroils  were 
devoted,  was  Jupiter,  sumamed  Feretrhi$9 
(as  some  say)  from  the  Greek  word  PherUronj 
which  signifies  a  ear^  for  the  trophy  was  borne 

*  During  the  abeenee  orMarcelliu,  Acerrie  bad  been 
taken  bv  hU  coUeague  Scipio,  who  from  thence  had 
inarched  to  inveit  Hediolanuai.  or  Milan. 

\  Comum,  alio,  another  city  oi  great  impor  lance,  lar 
1.    Httf  all  Italy,  from  ^cAlpiw  >e  louse 


sea,  became  entirely 
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9D  irf  1  a  carriage,  and  the  Greek  language  at 
Ibtit  time  was  much  mixed  with  the  I^tin. 
Otheu  aay,  Jupiter  had  that  appellation,  be- 
eaute  he  striket  with  lightning^  for  the  Latin 
word  Jtrirt  aignifiea  to  strike.  Others  again 
will  have  it,  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  strokes 
which  are  given  in  battle  3  for  even  now,  when 
the  fiomaos  chaise  or  pursue  an  enemy,  they 
encourage  each  other  by  calling  ont,^/m,,/m, 
itrike,  strike  them  down.  What  they  take 
from  the  enemy  in  the  field,  they  call  by  the 
general  name  of  spoiUy  but  those  which  a 
Roman  general  takes  from  the  general  of  the 
enemy,  they  call  optme  9poU$.  It  is  indeed 
said,  that  Numa  Pompilius,  in  his  CommenU- 
ries,  makes  mention  of  opime  spoUi  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  order:  that  he  directed  the 
Jlrst  to  be  consecrated  ta  Jupiter,  the  second 
to  Mars,  and  the  third  to  Quirinusj  and  that 
the  persons  who  took  the  first  should  be  re- 
rarded  with  three  hundred  ase$,  the  second, 
with  two  hundred,  and  the  third,  one  hundred. 
But  the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  fhoee  of 
the  first  sort  only  should  be  honoured  with  the 
name  of  opinie,  which  a  general  takes  /in  a 
pitched  battle,  when  he  kills  the  enemy's  general 
with  his  own  hand.  But  enough  of  this  matter. 
The  Romans  thought  themselves  so  hsppy 
in  the  glorious  period  put  to  this  war.  that  they 
made  an  ofienng  to  Apollo  at  I>elphi,  of  a 

Slden  cup  in  testimonv  of  their  gratitude: 
ey  also  liberally  shared  the  spoils  with  the 
confederate  cities,  and  made  a  very  handsome 
present  out  of  them  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
their  friend  and  ally. 

Some  time  after  this,  Hannibal  having  en- 
tered Italy,  Marcellus  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to 
Sicily.  The  war  continued  to  rage,  and  that 
unfortunate  blow  was  received  at  Canna,  by 
which  many  thousands  of  Romans  fell.  The 
few  that  escaped  fled  to  Canusium;  and  it 
was  expected  that  Hannibal,  who  had  thus  de- 
stroyed the  strength  of  the  Roman  forces, 
would  march  directly  to  Rome.  Hereupon, 
Marcellus  first  sent  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men 
to  guard  the  city,  and  aAerwards,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  he  went  to  Canusium,  drew  out 
the  troops  that  had  retired  thither,  and  march- 
ed at  their  head  to  keep  the  county  from  being 
ravaged  by  the  enemy. 

l^e  wars  had  by  this  time  carried  off"  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  most  of  their 
best  oificers.  StiU,  indeed,  there  remained 
Fabius  Maximus,  a  man  highly  respected  for 
his  probity  and  prudence;  but  his  extraordinary 
attention  to  the  avoiding  of  loss  passed  for 
want  of  spirit  and  incapacity  for  action.  -  The 
Romans,  therefonu  considering  him  as  a  prop- 
er person  for  the  defensive,  but  not  the  ofien- 
sive  part  of  war,  had  recourse  to  Marcellus; 
and  wisely  tempering  his  boldness  and  activity 
with  the  slow  and  cautious  conduct  of  Fabius, 
they  sometimes  appointed  them  consuls  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  sent  out  the  one  in  the 
quality  of  Consul,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Pro- 
consul. Posidonius  tells  us,  that  Fabius  was 
called  the  buckler,  and  Marcellus  the  ttoord: 
but  Hannibal  himself  said,  "He  stood  in  fear  of 
Fabius  as  his  schoolmaster,  and  of  Marcellus 
as  his  adversary:  for  he  received  hurt  from  the 
latter,  and  the  former  prevented  his  doing  hurt 


Hannibal's  soldiers,  elated  with  their  victory, 
grew  careless,  and,  st-aggling  from  the  camp^ 
roamed  about  the  country;  where  Maroellaa 
fell  upon  theip,  and  cut  off  neat  nambera. 
After  this,  he  went  to  the  relief  of  Naples  and 
Nola.  The  Neapolitans  he  confirmed  in  (he 
Roman  interest,  to  which  they  were  themselves 
well  inclined:  but  when  he  entered  Nola,  he 
found  ^reat  divisions  there,  the  senate  of  that 
city  being  unable  to  restrain  the  commonalty 
who  were  attached  to  Hannibal.  There  was 
a  citizen  in  this  place  named  Bandius,**  well 
bom  and  celebrated  lor  his  valour:  for  he 
neatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Canne,  where,  after  killing  a  number  of  Car- 
thaginians, he  was  at  last  found  upon  a  heap 
of  dsaJ  bodies,  covered  with  wounds. '  Han- 
nibal, admiring  his  bravery,  dismissed  him  not 
only  without  ransom,  but  with  handsome  pres- 
ents, honouring  him  vrith  his  friendship  and 
admission  to  the  rights  of  hosoitality.  Bandios. 
in  gratitude  for  fheae  favours,  heartily  espoused 
the  party  of  Hannibal,  and  by  his  authority 
drew  the  people  on  to  a  revolt.  Marcellus 
thought  it  wionc  to  pot  a  man  to  death,  who 
had  gloriously  fought  the  battles  of  Rome< 
Besides,  the  general  Lad  so  engaging  a  manner 
grafted  upon  his  native  humanity,  that  he  could 
hardly  fail  of  attracting  tiie  regards  of  a  roan  of 
a  great  and  generous  spiriL  One  day,  Bandius 
happening  to  salute  him,  Marcellus  asked  who 
he  ivas;  not  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  his 
person,  but  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  introduce  what  he  had  to  say.  Being  told 
his  name  was  Lucius  Bandius,  <<\fhat  P  says 
Marcellus,  in  seeming  admiration,  ^  thaw  Ban- 
dius who  has  been  so  much  tatku  of  in  Rome 
for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  Cannc,  who  indeed 
was  the  only  man  that  did  not  abandon  the  con- 
sul JEmilius,  but  received  in  his  own  body  Host 
of  the  shafts  that  were  aimed  at  him!"  Ban- 
dius saying  he  was  the  very  person,  and  shewing 
some  of  lus  scars,  '*  Why  then,"  repUed  Mar- 
cellus, "  when  you  bore  about  you  such  marks 
of  your  regard  for  us,  did  not  you  come  to  us 
one  of  the  first?  Do  we  seem  to  ^ou  slow  to 
reward  the  virtue  of  a  friend,  who  is  honoured 
even  by  his  enemies.^  After  this  obliging  dis- 
course, he  embraced  him,  and  made  hiro  a 
present  of  a  war  horse,  and  five  huxidred 
drachmas  in  silver. 

From  this  time  Bandius  was  very  cordially 
attached  to  Marcellus,  and  constantly  informed 
him  of  the  proceedings  of  the  opposite  party, 
who  were  very  numerous,  and  who  had  re- 
solved, when  the  Romans  marched  out  asainst 
the  enemy,  to  plunder  their  baggage.  Here- 
upon Marcellus  drew  up  his  forees  m  order  of 
battle  within  the  cit^,  placed  the  baggage  near 
the  gates,  and  published  an  edict,  forbidding 
the  inhabitants  to  appear  upon  the  walls.  Han- 
nibal seeing  no  hostile  appearance,  concluded 
that  every  thing  was  in  great  disorder  ir.  the 
city,  and  therefore  he  approached  it  with  little 
precaution.  At  this  moment  Marcellus  com 
manded  the  gate  that  was  next  him  to  bt 
opened,  and  sallying  out  with  the  best  of  hit 
cavalry,  he  charged  the  enemy  in  front.  Soon 
after  the  infantry  rushed  out  at  another  gate, 
with  loud  shouts.  And  while  Hannibal  was 
dividing  his  forces,  to  oppose  those  two  parties 
•OrButiu. 
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a  thixd  gate  waa  opened,  and  the  reat  of  the 
Roman  troop*  iasoing  out,  attacked  the  enemy 
on  another  tide,  who  were  greatlj  disconcert- 
ed  at  such  an  unexpected  sallj,>nd  who  made 
but  a  faint  retiitanoe  against  those  with  whom 
thej  were  first  engaged,  by  reason  of  ^eir 
being  fallen  upon  bj  another  body. 

Then  it  was  that  Hannibal's  men,  struck 
with  terror,  and  ooTered  with  wounds,  first  gare 
back  before  the  Romans,  and  were  driven  to 
their  camp.  AboTO  five  thousand  of  them  are 
said  to  have  been  slain,  whereas  of  the  Ro- 
mans there  fell  not  more  than  five  hundred. 
livy  does  not,  indeed,  make  this  defeat  and 
loss  on  the  Carthaginian  side  to  have  been  so 
considerable;  he  only  affirms  that  Marcellus 
gained  great  honour  by  this  battle,  and  that  the 
courage  of  the  Romans  was  wonderfully  re- 
stored after  all  their  misfortunes,  who  now  no 
longer  believed  that  they  had  to  do  with  an 
enemy  that  was  invincible,  but  one  who  was 
liable  to  suffer  in  his  turn. 

For  this  reason,  the  people  called  Marcellus, 
though  absent,  to  fill  the  place  of  one  of  the 
consulaii^  who  was  dead,  and  prevailed,  against 
the  sense  of  the  magistrates,  to  have  the  elec- 
tion put  off  till  his  return.  Upon  his  arrival, 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  consul;  but  it  hap- 
pening to  thunder  at  that*  time,  the  augurs  saw 
that  ue  omen  was  unfortunate;  and,  as  they 
did  not  choose  .to  declare  it  such,  for  fear  of 
the  people,!  Mareellus  voluntarily  laid  down 
the  office.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  had  the 
command  of  the  army  continued  to  him  in 
quality  of  Proconsul,  and  returned  immediate- 
ly to  rfola,  from  whence  he  made  excursions  to 
chastise  those  that  had  declared  for  the  Car- 
thaginians. Hannibal  made  haste  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  offered  him  battle,  which  he 
declined.  But  some  days  after,  when  he  saw 
that  Hannibal,  no  longer  expecting  a  battle, 
had  sent  out  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to 
plunder  the  country,  he  attacked  him  vigour- 
ously,  having  first  provided  the  foot  with  long 
spears,  such  as  they  use  in  sea-fights,  which 
they  were  taught  to  hurl  at  the  Curthaginians 
at  a  distance,  who,  for  their  part,  were  not 
■killed  in  the  use  of  the  javelin,  and  only 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  short  swords.  For 
this  reason  all  that  attempted  to  make  head 
against  the  Romans,  were  obliged  to  give  way, 
and  fly  in  great  confusion,  leaving  five  thousand 
men  slain  upon  the  field  ;t  besides  the  loss  of 
four  elephants  killed^  and  two  taken.  What 
was  of  still  greater  miportance,  the  third  day 

e  This  was  Potthumlot  AIMnvu,  who  wsi  eat  off 
with  all  hit  mrmy,  by  the  Boii,  in  a  vast  forest,  called  by 
the  Oaub  the  forest  of  Litana.  It  seems  thev  had  cut 
all  the  trees  near  the  road  he  waa  to  pass,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  might  be  tumbled  upon  his  army 
with  the  least  motion. 

t  Marcellus  was  a  plebeian^  as  was  also  his  colleague 
Scmpronitts;  and  the  patricians,  unwillinr  to  set  two 
plebeians  Consub  at  the  same  time,  influenced  the 
augurs  to  pronounea  the  election  or  Marcellus  disa- 
greeable to  the  gods.  But  the  people  would  not  have 
arquteseed  in  the  declaration  of  the  augurs,  had  not 
Marcellus  shewed  himself  on  thu  occasion  as  zealous  a 
republican  as  he  was  a  great  commander,  and  refused 
that  honour  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  all  his  fel- 
low-citisens. 

t  On  the  Roman  side  there  was  not  a  thousand  kfll- 
Lip.  lib.  xaiil.  c. «. 


r  after  the  battle,*  above  three  hundred  buna^ 
Spaniaxds  and  Numidians,  came  over  to  Mar 
ceilus.  A  misfortune  which  never  before  hap 
pened  to  Hannibal;  for  though  his  army  was 
collected  from  several  barbarous  nations,  dif- 
ferent both  in  th«r  manners  and  their  language; 
yet  he  had  a  long  time  preserved  a  perfect 
unanimity  throughout  the  whole.  This  body  of 
horse  ever  continued  faithful  to  Maroellua,  and 
those  that  succeeded  him  in  the  commandf 

Marcellus,  being  apjpointed  consul  the  third 
time,  passed  over  into  Sicily  4  For  Hannibal^ 
great  success  had  encouraged  the  Carthaginians 
again  to  support  their  claim  to  that  iahnd:  and 
they  did  it  the  rather,  because  the  afhirs  of 
Syracuse  were  in  somo  confusion  upon  the 
death  of  Hieronymus§  its  sovereign.  On  tfa<s 
account  the  Romans  had  already  sent  an  army 
thither  under  the  command  of  Appius  CJaudiua.|| 

The  command  devolving  upon  Mareellus,  he 
was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Sicily,  than  a  great 
number  of  Romans  came  to  tluow  themselves 
at  his  feet,  and  represent  to  him  their  distreas 
Of  those  that  fought  against  Hannibal  at  Cannas, 
some  escaped  by  flight,  and  others  were  taken 
prisoners;  the  latter  in  such  numben,  that  it 
was  thought  the  Ropians  must  want  men  to 
defend  the  walls  of  their  capital.  Yet  that  com 
monwealth  had  so  much  firmness  and  elevation 
of  mmd,  that  though  Hannibal  offered  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners  for  a  very  inconsidenble 
ransom,  they  refused  it  by  a  public  act,  and  left 
them  to  be  put  to  death  or  sold  out  of  Italy. 
As  for  those  that  had  saved  themselves  by 
fiight,  they  sent  them  into  Sicily,  with  an  order 
not  to  set  foot  on  Italian  ground  during  the  war 
with  Hannibal.  These  came  to  Marcellus  in  n 
body,  and  falling,  on  their  knees,  begged  with 
loud  lamentations  and  floods  of  tears,  the  fa- 
vour of  being  admitted  again  into  the  aiiny, 
promising  to  make  it  appear  by  their  futai« 

*  Liry  makes  them  a  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  we  should 
read  in  this  place,  one  thouumd  three  hundred  hone, 

t  Marcellus  beat  Hannibal  a  third  time  before  ITola 
and  had  Claudius  Nero,  who  was  sent  out  to  take  • 
circuit  and  attack  the  Carthaginians  in  the  rear,  cone 
up  in  time,  that  day  would  probably  luiTe  asade  ro> 
prisals  for  Uie  loss  sustained  at  Cannse.  JUv,  1.  sxir.  17. 

I  In  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-6rat 
Olvmpiad,  the  Are  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  of  Rome, 
and  two  hundred  and  twelve  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

^  Hieronymus  was  murdered  by  his  own  solgmis  ml 
LMntium,  ue  conspirators  having  prevailed  on  Dino- 
manes,  one  of  his  guards,  to  fovour  their  attack.  H« 
was  the  son  of  Oeio,  and  the  grandson  of  Hicro.  Ria 
Ikther  Oelo  died  first,  and  afterwards  his  grandftiher, 
being  ninety  years  old ;  and  Hieronymus,  who  was  not 
then  fiAeen,  was  slain  some  months  after.  These  Ckrc« 
deatlis  happened  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  th«; 
preceded  Marcellus's  third  consulate. 

n  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  sent  into  Sicily,  in  qual- 
ity  of  prBtor,  was  there  before  the  death  or  Hierony- 
mus. That  young  prince,  having  a  torn  for  railkrw^ 
only  lau|[hed  at  the  Roman  ambassadors:  *<  I  will  aak 
you,"  said  he,  <<but  one  question:  Who  were  con- 
querors at  Cannse,  yon  or  the  Carthaginians  ?  I  am 
told  such  surprising  things  of  that  battle,  that  I  ihauld 
be  glad  to  know  alfthe  particulars  of  it."  And  Sgai^. 
**  hei  the  Romans  restore  all  the  gold,  (he  corn,  and 
the  other  presents,  that  they  drew  from  my  mnd&lher 
and  consent  that  the  river  Himcra  be  the  common 


boundary  between  us,  and  I  will  renew  the  ancicnr 
treaties  with  them."  Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  thai 
the  Roman  praetor  was  not  entirely  nneoneemeo  fai  « 
olot  which  was  so  useful  to  his  republic. 
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MuiTioiir,  that  that  defeat  w«a  owing  to  their 
■litfortime,  and  not  to  their  cowardice.  Mar- 
ceQua,  moved  with  cumpaaaion,  wrote  to  the 
•enate,  desiring  leare  to  recruit  hii  armj  with 
these  exiles,  as  he  should  find  occasion.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  senate  sisnified  bj  a 
decree,  ^  That  the  commonwealth  bad  no  need 
of  the  senrice  of  cowards:  that  MarceUos, 
howoTor,  might  employ  them  if  he  pleased,  but 
on  condition  that  be  cud  not  bestow  upon  any 
of  them  crowns,  or  other  honorary  rewards.'' 
This  decree  gave  MarceUus  some  uneasiness, 
and  after  he  returned  from  the  war  in  Sicily, 
he  expostulated  with  the  senate,  and  com- 
plained, "  That  for  all  his  services  thev  would 
not  allow  him  to  rescue  from  infkmy  those  un- 
fivtnnate  citizens." 

His  first  care,  after  he  airived  in  Sicily,  was 
to  make  reprisals  for  the  injury  receired  (Vom 
Hippocrates,  the  S^racusan  general,  who,  to 
gratify  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  their  means 
to  set  himself  up  tyrant,  had  attacked  the 
Romans,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  in 
the  district  of  Leontium.  BCarcellus,  there- 
<>re,  laid  siege  to  that  city,  and  took  it  by 
storm,  but  did  no  hann  to  the  inhabitants;  only 
iuch  deserters  as  he  found  there  he  ordered  to 
be  beaten  with  rods,  and  then  put  to  death. 
Hippocrates  took  care  to  give  the  Syracusans 
the  first  notice  of  the  taking  of  Leontium,  as- 
soring  them  at  the  same  time,  that  MarceUus 
had  pat  to  the  sword  all  that  wsre  able  to  bear 
arms;  and  while  they  were  under  sreat  con- 
sternation at  this  news,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
the  city,  and  made  himself  master  of  it. 

Hereupon  MarceUus  marched  with  his  whole 
army,  and  encamped  before  Syracuse.  But 
before  he  attempted  any  thing  against  it,  he 
sent  ambassadors  with  a  true  account  of  what 
he  had  done  at  Leontium.  As  this  infonnation 
had  no  effect  with  the  Syracusans,  who  were 
en^jirely  in  the  power  of  Hippocrates,*  he 
made  his  attacks  both  by  sea  and  land,  Appius 
Claudius  commanding  the  land  forces,  and  him- 
self the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  sixty  gaUeys, 
of  five  Innks  of  oars,  fuU  of  aU  sorts  of  arms 
and  missive  weapons.  Besides  these,  he  had 
a  prodigious  machine,  carried  upon  eight  gal- 
leys fiwtened  together,  with  which  he  ap- 
proached the  waUiL  relying  upon  the  number 
of  his  batteries,  and  other  instruments  of  war, 
as  weU  as  on  his  own  grnt  character.  But 
Archimedes  despised  aU  this;  and  confided  in 
Ike  superiority  of  his  engines^  though  he  did 
Bot  tiiink  the  mventing  of  them  an  object  wor- 
thy of  his  serious  studies,  bot  onl^  reckoned 
them  among  the  amusements  of^  geometry. 
Nor  had  he  gone  so  far,  but  at  the  pressing 
hwtances  of  king  Hiero,  who  entreatea  him  to 
torn  his  art  from  abstracted  notions  to  matters 
•f  sense,  and  to  make  his  reasonings  more 
inteJligible  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  ap- 
plying them  to  the  uses  of  common  life. 

The   first  that  turned  their  thoughts   to 

•  Hleronyaif  being  tmnnaated,  and  the  eomnioa- 
•catth  rctlor«d.Hippoerate*tfid  Ik»jeid«i^  Htanibd** 
^sata,  being  of  Syraeuaan  cxlraeUon,  had  the  addrew 
to  get  themMlvej  admitted  into  the  number^ ttnetora. 
la  coaaeqoeBee  of  which,  (hey  ibnnd  meana  to  embroil 
the  SjncvsuM  with  Rome,  la  ifite  of  the  oppoaition 
of  aoeh  of  the  preton aa  had  the  iitereat  of  (heir  coun- 
tj  at  heart 


meehaMeSj  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  c 
afterwards  to  be  so  much  admired,  were  Eu 
doxus  and  Archytas,  who  thus  gave  a  variety 
and  an  agreeable  turn  to  geometry,  and  con- 
firmed certain  problems  by  sensible  experiments 
and  the  use  of  instruments,  which  could  not 
be  demonstrated  in  the  way  of  theorem.  That 
problem,  for  example,  of  two  mean  propo^ 
tional  lines,  which  cannot  be  found  out  geome 
trically,  and  yet  are  so  necessair  for  the  solu 
tion  of  other  questions,  they  solved  mechani- 
caUy,  by  the  assistance  of  certain  instruments 
caUed  mesolabeMy  taken  from  conic  sections. 
But  when  Plato  inveighed  against  them,  with 
great  indignation,  as  corrupting  and  debasing 
the  exceUence  of  geometry,  by  making  her 
descend  from  incorporeal  and  inteUectual  to 
corporeal  and  sensible  things,  and  ^liging  her 
to  make  use  of  matter,  wluch  requires  much 
manual  labour,  and  b  the  object  of  servile 
trades;  then  meehanies  were  separated  from  ^ 
geometry,  and  being  a  long  time  despised  bv 
the  phUosopher,  were  conndered  as  a  branch 
ofthemiUtary  art. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Archimedes  one  day 
asserted  to  king  Hiero,  whose  kinsman  and 
friend  he  was,  this  proposition,  that  with  a 
given  power  he  could  move  any  given  weight 
whatever;  nay,  it  is  said,  fh>m  the  confidence 
he  had  in  his  demonstration,  he  ventured  to 
affirm,  that  if  there  was  another  earth  besides 
this  we  inhabit,  by  going  into  that,  he  would 
move  this  wherever  he  pleased.  Hiero,  fhU  of 
wonder,  begged  of  hiifk  to  evince  the  truth  of 
his  proposition,  by  moving  some  great  weight 
with  a  smaU  power.  In  compliance  with 
which,  Archimedes  caused  one  of  the  king's 
galleys  to  be  drawn  on  shore  vrith  many  hands 
and  much  labour;  and  having  well  manned 
her,  and  put  on  board  her  usual  loading,  he 
placed  himself  at  a  distance,  and  without  any 
pains,  only  moving  with  his  hand  the  end  of  a 
machine,  which  consisted  of  a  variety  of  ropes 
and  puUeys,  he  drew  her  to  him  in  as  smooth 
and  gentle  a  manner  as  if  she  had  been  under 
saU.  The  king,  quite  astonished  when  he  saw 
the  force  of  his  ait,  prevailed  with  Archimedes 
to  make  for  him  all  manner  of  engines  and 
machines  which  could  be  used,  either  for  attack 
or  defence,  in  a  siege.  These,  however^  he 
never  made  use  of,  the  greatest  part  of^  bis 
reign  being  blessed  with  tranquillity;  but  they 
were  extremely  serviceable  to  the  Syracusans 
on  the  present  occasion,  who  with  such  a  num- 
ber of  machines,  had  the  inventor  to  direct  them. 

When  the  Bomans  attacked  them,  both  bv 
sea-  and  land,  they  were  struck  dumb  with 
terror,  imaginiiu  they  could  not  possibly  resist 
such  numerous  rorces  and  so  furious  an  assault 
But  Archimedes  soon  began  to  play  his  en- 
gines, and  they  shot  against  the  land  forces  aU 
sorts  of  missive  weapons  and  stones  of  an 
enormous  sixe,  with  so  incredible  a  noise  and 
rapidity,  that  nothing  could  stand  before  them; 
they  overturned  and  crushed  whatever  came 
in  their  way,  and  spread  terrible  disorder 
throughout  the  ranks.  On  the  side  towards  the 
sea  were  erected  vast  machines,  putting  forth  on 
a  sodden,  over  the  walls,  huge  beams  vrith  the 
necessary  tackle,  which,  striking  vrith  a  prcdi- 
gious  force  on  the  enemy's  galleys,  sunk  them 
at  once:  whUe  other  slups  hoisted  up  at  ths 
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Bffowi  by  iron  grmpplet  or  hooki*  lik«  the 
beakt  of  crtnes,  and  Nt  ob  end  on  the  atom, 
were  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  ■ei:  and 
oChera  again  by  ropes  and  grapples,  were 
dn^tn  towards  the  shore,  and  after  being 
whirled  about,  and  dashed  asainst  the  rocks 
that  projected  below  the  walls,  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  crews  perished*  Yery  often 
a  ship  lifted  high  abore  the  sea,  suspended 
and  twirling  in  the  air,  presented  a  most 
dreadful  spectacle.  There  it  swung  till  the 
nen  were  thrown  out  by  the  violence  of  the 
notion,  and  then  it  split  against  the  walls,  or 
sank,  on  the  engine's  fettine  go  its  hold.  As  for 
the  machine  which  Marcellus  brought  forward 
Bpon  eight  galleys,  and  which  was  called  «am* 
hueOy  on  account  of  its  likeness  to  the  musical 
instrument  of  that  name,  whilst  it  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  fVom  the  walls,  Archi- 
medes discharged  a  stone  of  ten  talents  weight,! 
and  after  that  a  second  and  a  third,  all  whidi 
striking  upon  it  with  an  amaxing  noise  and 
force,  shattered  and  totally  diabinted  it. 

MarceUus,  in  this  diatreas,  drew  off  hia  gal- 
leys as  fast  as  possible,  and  sent  orders  to  the 
land  forces  to  retreat  likewise.  He  then  caUed 
a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to 
come  close  to  the  walls,  if  it  was  pop'^ble, 
next  morning  before  day.  For  Archiok^es's 
engines,  they  thought,  being  very  strong,  and 
intended  to  act  at  a  considerable  distance, 
would  then  discharge  themselves  over  their 
heads;  and  if  they  were  pointed  at  them  when 
they  were  ao  near,  ther  would  have  no  effect. 
But  for  this  Archimedes  had  long  been  pre- 
pared, having  by  him  engines  fitted  to  all  dis- 
tances, with  suitable  weapons  and  shorter 
beams.  Besides,  he  had  caused  holes  to  be 
made  in  the  walls,  in  which  he  placed  $eorpion», 
that  did  not  carry  far,  but  could  be  very  fast 
discharged }  and  by  these  the  enemy  was  galled, 
without  knowing  whence  the  weapon  came. 

When,  therefore,  the  Romans  were  got 
close  to  the  walls,  undiscovered  as  they 
thought,  they  were  welcomed  with  a  shower 
of  darts,  and  huffe  pieces  of  rocks,  which  fell  as 
it  were  perpendicularly  upon  their  heads;  for 
the  engines  played  from  every  quarter  of  the 
walls.    This  obliged  them  to  retire;  and  when 

•  What  nuMt  harasaed  the  Romani  was  a  sort  of 
crow  with  two  claws,  fastened  to  a  long  chain,  which 
was  let  down  by  a  kind  of  lerer.  The  weight  of  the 
iron  made  it  fkll  with  creat  Tiolenee,  and  droTe  it  into 
the  planks  of  the  galteys.  Then  Ute  besieged,  by  a 
grnt  weight  of  lead  at  the  other  end  of  the  le?er, 
weighed  it  down,  and  consequently  raised  up  the  iron 
of  the  crow  in  proportion,  and  with  it  the  prow  of  the 
nlley  to  which  it  was  fhstened,  sinking  ttie  poop  at 
the  same  time  into  the  water.  After  this,  the  crow 
lettaoff  go  iU  hold  all  on  a  sudden,  the  prow  of  the  gal- 
ley fell  with  such  force  into  the  sea,  that  the  whole 
tassel  was  filled  with  water  and  sunk. 

t  It  is  not  easy  to  conceire,  how  the  machines  form- 
ed by  Archimedes  could  throw  stones  of  ten  quintals 
«r  talents,  that  is,  tweWe  hundred  and  fifty  pounds* 
wslght,  at  the  ships  of  Marcellus,  when  they  were  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls.  The  account 
which  Polybius  gites  us,  is  much  more  probable.  He 
says,  that  the  stones  that  were  thrown  by  the  halMtt 
Mde  by  Archimedes,  were  of  the  weight  of  ten  pounds. 
Lity  seems  to  agree  with  PolyWusT  Indeed,  if  we 
Mppoee  that  Plutarch  did  not  mean  the  talent  of  an 
hondred  and  twenty-fire  pounds,  but  the  talent  of 
"Kfly,  which  some  say  weighed  twenty-fife  pounds, 
sad  otJiers  only  ten.  his  accoant  eonw  awi/withiS 
tN  bounds  of  probabOity. 


they  were  at  toi^e  distance)  «Kiier  ahafts  wm^ 
shot  at  them,  in  their  retreat,  from  the  laigw 
machines,  wluch  made  terrible  havoc  amoof 
them,  as  well  as  greatly  damaged  their  drip- 
ping, without  any  possibility  of  their  annoying 
the  Svracnsans  in  their  torn.  For  Archimedea 
had  placed  most  of  his  engines  under  covert  of 
t^e  walls;  so  that  the  Romans,  being  infinitely 
distressed  by  an  invisible  enemy,  seemed  hs 
fight  against  the  gods. 

Marcellus,  however,  got  off,  and  laughed  at 
his  own  artillery-men,  and  engineers.  '^  Why 
do  not  we  leave  off  contending,"  said  be, 
^  with  this  mathematical  Briareus,  who,  sitting 
on  the  shore,  and  acting  as  it  were  but  in  jest, 
hss  shamefully  baffled  our  naval  assault;  and, 
in  striking  us  with  such  a  multitude  of  bolts^t 
once,  exceeds  even  the  hnndred-^mnded  gianta 
in  the  hhleP  And,  in  truth,  all  the  rest  of 
the  Syracttsans  were  no  more  than  the  body  in 
the  batteries  of  Archimedes,  while  he  himself 
was  the  informing  soul.  All  other  weapons 
lay  idle  and  unemployed;  his  were  the  only 
offensive  and  defensive  arms  of  the  city.  Al 
last  the  Romans  were  so  terrified,  that  if  they 
saw  but  a  rope  or  a  stick  put  over  the  waUa^ 
they  cried  out  that  Archimedes  was  levelling 
some  machine  at  them,  and  turned  UieLr  backa 
and  fled.  Marcellus  seeing  this,  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  proceeding  by  assault,  and  leaving 
the  matter  to  time,  turned  the  aiege  into  a 
blockade. 

Tet  Archimedes  had  such  a  depth  of  undei» 
standing,  such  a  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  so 
copious  a  fund  of  mathematical  knowledge, 
that,  though  in  the  invention  of  these  machines 
he  gained  the  reputation  of  a  man  endowed 
with  divine,  rather  than  human  knowledge,  yet 
he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  leave  any  account  of 
them  in  writing.  For  he  considered  all  atten- 
.tion  to  mechanics,  and  every  art  that  ministen 
to  common  usea,  aa  mean  and  sordid,  and 
placed  bis  whole  delight  in  those  intellectual 
speculations,  which,  without  any  relation  to 
the  necessities  of  life,  have  an  intrinsic  excel- 
lence arising  from  truth  and  demonstration  only* 
Indeed,  if  mechanical  knowledge  is  valuable  for 
the  curious  frame  and  amazing  power  of  those 
machines  which  it  produces,  the  other  infinite- 
ly excels^  on  account  of  its  invincible  force  and 
conviction.  And  certain  it  is,  that  abstnno 
and  profound  questions  in  geometry,  are  no 
where  solved  by  a  more  simple  process  and 
upon  clearer  principles,  than  in  the  writings  of 
Archimedes.  Some  ascribe  this  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  genius,  and  others  to  his  indefati- 
gable industry,  by  which  he  made  things  thht 
cost  a  great  deal  of  pains,  appear  unlaboured 
and  easy.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  ior 
a  man,  of  himself,  to  find  out  the  demonstrattoa 
of  his  propositions,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  learn- 
ed it  from  him,  he  will  think  he  ooiild  have 
done  it  without  assistance:  such  a  ready  and 
easy  way  does  he  lead  us  to  what  he  wants  to 
prove.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  reject  as  in- 
credible, what  is  related  of  him,  that  being  puv 
petually  charmed  by  a  domestic  syren,  that  io, 
nis  geometry,  he  neglected  his  meat  and  dxink, 
and  took  no  care  of  his  person;  that  he  waa 
often  carried  bv  force  to  the  baths,  and  when 
there,  he  would  make  mathematical  figures  in 
the  ashes,  and  with  hia  finger  drew  lines  upoo 
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kvTiody,  wlion  it  wu  tnointed:  so  nrach  was 
he  transooited  with  iiitellectaal  delight,  such 
an  entliusiast  in  science.  And  though  he  wof 
the  author  of  many  curious  andexceUent  disco- 
▼eries,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  desired  his  friends 
only  to  place  on  his  tomhstone  a  cylinder  con- 
taining a  sphere,*  and  to  set  down  the  propor- 
tion which  the  containing  solid  bears  to  the 
contained.  Such  was  ^Archimedes,  who  ex- 
erted all  his  skill  to  defend  himself  and  the 
town  against  the  Romans. 

During  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  Marcellos 
went  against  Megara,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Sicily,  and  took  it.  He  also  fell  upon 
HifTOcrates,  as  he  was  entrenching  himself  at 
Acrille,  and  killed  above  eight  thousand  of  his 
men.f  Nay,  he  overran  ^e  greatest  part  of 
Sicily,  brought  over  several  cities  from  the 
Carthaginian  interest,  and  beat  all  that  at- 
tempted to  face  him  in  the  field. 

Some  time  after,  when  he  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse, he  surprised  one  Damippus,  a  Spartan,  as 
he  was  sailing  out  of  the  harbour;  and  the  Sy- 
racusans  being  very  desirous  to  ransom  him, 
several  conferences  were  held  about  it;  in  on^ 
of  which  MarceUus  took  notice  of  a  tower  but 
slight!  V  guarded,  into  which  m  number  of  men 
might  be  privately  conveyed,  the  wall  tluit  led 
to  it,  being  easy  to  be  scaled.  As  they  ofltm 
met  to  confer  at  the  foot  of  this  tower,  he 
made  a  good  estimate  of  its  height,  and  pro- 
vided himself  with  proper  scaling  ladders,  and 
observing  that  on  the  festivai  of  Diana,  the 
Syracusans  drank  freely  and  gave  a  loose  to 
mirth,  he  not  only  possessed  himself  of  the 
tower,  undiscovered,  but  before  day  light  filled 
the  walls  of  that  quarter  with  soldiers,  and 
forcibly  entered  the  Jnexapylnm.  The  Syracu- 
sans, as  soon  as  they  perceived  it,  began  to 
move  about  in  great  confusion;  but  MarceUus 
ordering  all  the  trumpets  to  sound  at  once, 
thev  were  seized  with  consternation,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  flight,  believing  that  the 
whole  city  was  lost.  However,  the  Achradina, 
which  was  the  strongest,  the  most  extensive, 
and  fairest  part  of  it,  was  not  taken,  being  di- 

•  Cieero,  wheu  he  wu  questor  in  Sksilj,  discorered 
tibis  HKmufflcnt,  and  ihewed  it  to  th«  SyncuMiu,  who 
knew  not  that  it  was  in  being.  He  Myt  there  were 
verses  inscribed  upon  it,  expressing  that  a  cylinder  and 
a  sphere  had  been  put  upon  the  tomb;  the  proportion 
between  which  two  soKds,  Archimedes  first  discorered. 
From  the  death  of  this  great  mathfmatician,  which 
feu  oat  in  the  year  of  Rome  fire  hundred  and  forty-two, 
to  the  quaestorship  of  Cicero,  which  was  in  the  vcar 


had  pot  an  end  to  the  learning  of  SyraeuM,  once  so 
respectable  in  the  republic  of  letter*. 

f  Himilco  had  entered  the  port  of  Heradea  with  a 
aomerous  fleet  sent  from  Gartnage,  and  landed  twenty 
thoosand  foot,  three  thousand  horse,  and  twclre  ele- 
phants. His  forces  were  no  soouer  set  ashore,  than 
be  marched  against  Agricentum,  which  he  retook  from 
th«  Ronanfl,  with  seTeraiother  cities  lately  reduced  by 
MarecUns.  Hereupon  the  Syracusan  garrison,  whicn 
was  yet  enthv,  determined  to  send  out  Hippocrates 
wifh  ten  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  to 
join  Himilco.  MareeUus,  ^r  having  made  a  vain 
attempt  upon  Agrigentum,  was  rstaminff  to  Syracuse. 
Aa  he  drew  near  Acrilla,  he  unexpocteoly  dixwered 
HiDpocratcs  buu^in  fortifying  his  camp,  fell  upon  him 
before  he  had  time  to  draw  up  his  army,  and  ant  eight 
liOiMmid  of  them  in  pieces. 


vided  by  walls  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  mie 
part  of  which  was  called  Neapolis,  and  the 
other  Tyche.  The  enterprise  thus  prospering. 
MarceUus,  at  daybreak,  moved  down  from  the 
Hexapylum  into  the  city,  where  he  was  con- 

S-atulated  by  his  officers  on  the  great  event* 
ut  it  is  said,  that  he  himself,  when  he  survey- 
ed from  an  eminence  that  great  and  magnifi- 
cent city,  abed  many  tears,  in  pity  of  its  im- 
pending fkte,  reflecting  into  what  a  scene  of 
misery  and  desolation  its  fair  appearanoe  woidd 
be  changed,  when  it  came  to  be  sacked  and 
plunder«i  by  the  soldiers.  For  the  troops  de- 
manded the  plunder,  and  not  one  of  the  offi- 
cers durst  oppose  it.  Many  even  insisted  that 
the  city  should  be  burned  and  levelled  with 
the  ground;  but  to  this  MarceUus  absolutely 
refused  his  consent.  It  was  with  reluctance 
that  he  gave  up  the  effects  and  the  slaves; 
and  he  strictly  charged  the  s<^ier8  not  to 
touch  any  fiee  man  or  woman,  not  to  kill  or 
abuse,  or  make  a  slave  of  any  citisen  what- 
ever. 

But  though  he  acted  with  so  much  modera- 
tion, the  city  had  harder  measure  than  he 
wiahed.  and  amidst  the  great  and  general  joy, 
his  soul  sympathized  vrith  its  su£ferings,  when 
he  considered  that  in  a  few  hours  the  prosper- 
ity of  such  a  flourishing  state  would  be  no 
more.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  plunder  of  Sy- 
racuse was  as  rich  as  that  of  Carthage  after 
it.f  For  the  rest  of  the  city  was  soon  be- 
trayed to  the  Romans,  and  pillased:  only  the 
royal  treasure  was  preserved,  and  carried  into 
the  public  treasury  at  Rome. 

*  Epipdte  was  entered  in  the  night,  and  Tyche  next 
morning.  Epipohe  was  encoznpassed  with  the  same 
wall  as  Ortyj^Hu  Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neapolts; 
had  its  own  citadel,  called  Euryaluih,  on  the  top  of  a 
steeprock,  and  was,  as  we  may  say^  a  fifth  city. 

t  The  negt  of  Syracure  lasted  in  the  whole  three 
years;  no  small  part  of  which  passed  after  Marcellui 
entered  Tyche.  As  Plutarch  1»s  run  so  slightly  over 
the  subsequent  events,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  q 
summary  detail  of  them  from  Livy. 

Epicydes,  who  had  his  head  quarters  in  the  &rthe*t 
part  of  Ortygia,  hearing  that  the  Romans  had  setwd 
on  EpipolsB  and  Tyche,  went  to  drive  them  from  their 
posts :  Dut  finding  much  greater  numbers  than  he 
exi»ected  got  into  tiie  town,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  he 
retired.  MarceUus,  to  destroy  the  city,  tried  gentle 
methods  with  the  inhabitants;  but  the  Syraeusana  re- 
jected his  proposals;  and  their  general  appointed  the  Ro- 
man  deserters  to  guard  Achradina.  which  they  did  with 
extreme  care,  knowing,  that  if  the  town  were  taken 
by  composition,  they  must  die.  MarceUus  their  turned 
his  arms  against  the  fortress  of  Eunralum,  which  he 
hoped  to  nduce  in  a  short  time  by  mmiae.  Philodo- 
mus,  who  commanded  there,  kept  him  in  play  some 
time,  in  hope  of  succours  from  Hippocrates  and  Hi- 
milco ;  but  finding  himself  disappointed,  he  surrendeiw 
ed  the  place,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  march 
out  wita  his  men,  and  join  Epicides.  MareeUus,  now 
master  of  Enryalum,  bioeked  up  Achradina  so  close, 
that  it  could  not  hold  out  long  without  new  supplies 
of  men  and  provisions.  But  fiippoerates  and  Himilco 
soon  arrived;  and  It  was  resolved  that  Hippocrates 
should  attack  the  old  camp  of  the  Romans  without  the 
walb,  commanded  by  Crispinus,  while  Epicydes  sallied 
out  upon  MarceUus.  Hippocrates  was  vigorously  re- 
pulsed  by  Crispinus,  who  pursued  him  up  to  his  ei>. 
tftnchments,  and  Epicydes  was  forced  to  return  hita 
Achradina  with  great  loss,  and  narrowhr  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner  by  MareeUus.  Tlie  unfortunate  Syra- 
cusans were  now  in  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of 
provisioos ;  and  to  complete  their  misery,  a  jpiagus 
broka  out  among  them ;  of  which  Himilco  and  Uipp» 
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Bat  what  most  of  aU  afllicted  MuoeDna,  wu 
the  nnhappj  fate  of  Aichimedes}  who  waa 
at  that  tune  m  hia  atndj,  engaged  in  aonM 
■Mthematical  leaearehea}  and  hia  mind,  aa 
weU  aa  hia  eje,  waa  so  intent  upon  hia  dia- 
gram, that  he  neither  heard  the  tamaltooiia 
noiae  of  the  TL?P""«j  nor  perceired  that  the 
citj  waa  taken.  A  aoldier  aiiddenlj  entered 
hia  room,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to 
MareelluB:  and  Archimedea  refnaing  to  do  it, 
till  he  had  finiahed  hia  problem,  and  brought 
hit  demonatntion  to  bear,  the  soldier,  in  a 
paaaion,  drew  hit  awora  and  killed  him. 
Othera  lay,  the  aoldier  came  ap  to  him  at  first 
with  a  drawn  aword  to  kill  him,  and  Archime- 
dea perceiTing  him,  begged  he  would  hold  his 
hand  a  moment,  that  he  might  not  leave  his 
theorem  imperfect;  but  the  soldier,  neither  re- 
nrding  him  noc  hia  theorem,  laid  him  dead  at 
hia  feet.  A  third  account  of  the  matter  is, 
that,  aa  Archimedea  waa  carrying  in  a  box 
some  mathematical  inatrumenta  to  Marcellua, 
as  sundials,  spheres,  and  quad^anta,  bj  which 
the  eye  might  meaaore  the  magnitude  of  the 
aun,  some  soldiers  met  him,  and  imagining 
that  there  was  gold  in  the  box,  took  away  his 
life  for  it.  It  is  agreed,  howeTer,  on  all  hands, 
that  Marcellua  was  much  concerned  at  his 
death  5  that  he  turned  away  his  face  from 
his  murderer,  as  from  an  impious  and  ex- 
ecrable pwson;  and  that  having  by  enquiry 
found  out  his  relations,  he  bestowed  upon  them 
many  signal  favours. 

Hitherto  the  Romans  had  ahewn  other  na- 
tions their  abilitiea  to  plan,  and  their  courage 
to  execute,  but  they  had  given  them  no  proof 
of  their  clemency,  their  humanity,  or,  in  one 
word,  of  their  political  virtue.  Marcellua 
seema  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  it  ap- 
pear, to  the  Greeks,  that  the  Romans  bad 
greater  regard  to  equity  than  thev.  For  such 
was  his  goodness  to  those  that  addressed  him, 
and  so  many  benefit*  did  he  confer  upon  cities, 
as  well  aa  private  persons,  that  if  £nna.  Me- 

entet  diedj  with  amny  (hoiuudt  iaor«.  Hereupon, 
Bomilcar  niled  to  Carthage  aguii  for  fre*h  rapplici; 
sod  returned  to  Siciljr  with  a  large  fleet;  but  hearir- 


him,  was  airaid  to  return  into  a  city  half  taken,  and 
and  therefore  fled  for  refii§;e  to  Agrigcntum.  The  8j- 
racuaans  then  aiiairinated  the  roTcrnort  left  by  Epicy- 
det,  and  propoaed  to  submit  to  Marcellus.  For  which 
purpose  they  sent  deputies,  who  were  graciously  re- 
ceived. But  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  Roman 
deserters  and  mercenaries,  raising  fresh  disturbances. 
kiUed  the  ofl&ocrs  appointed  by  the  Syracusans,  and 
chose  six  new  ones  of  their  own.  Among  these  was  a 
Spaniard  named  Mexicus,  a  man  of  great  intearity, 
Who,  disap|>roTing  of  the  cruelties  of  his  party,  detor- 
Biincd  to  ^ve  up  the  place  to  Marcellns.  In  pursu- 
ance of  which,  under  pretences  cf  greater  care  than 
ordinary,  he  aesired  tnat  each  goTemor  might  have 
Ike  sole  direction  in  his  own  quarter ;  which  gave  him 
•a  opportunity  to  open  the  sate  of  Arethusa  to  the 
Roman  general.  And  now  Mareellus,  being  at  length 
become  master  of  the  un&ithful  city,  tare  signal  proofs 
of  his  clemency  and  good-nature.  He  suffered  the 
Roman  deserters  to  escape ;  for  he  was  unwilling  to 
shed  the  blood  even  of  traitors.  No  wonder  then  if 
he  spared  the  lives  of  the  8yr«cusans  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  tJiough  as  he  told  ti»em,  the  senriees  which  good 
king  Hiero  had  rendered  Rome  were  exceeded  bv  (he 
hMrtts  they  had  oflered  her  in  a  ibw  years. 
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and  Syracuae  wera  treated  harshly,  tha 
B  of  that  severity  waa  rather  to  be  dunged 
OB  the  Bofferen  themselves^  than  on  thoee  wha 
chastised  them. 

I  shall  mention  one  of  the  many  '—■•TitTtf 
of  thia  great  man^  moderation.  There  ia  hi 
Sicily  a  town  called  Enguinm,  not  large,  u- 
deed,  but  very  ancient,  and  celebrated  for  tha 
appearance  of  the  goddesaea  called  the  Jtfs- 
then.*  The  temple  ia  aaid  to  have  beea 
built  by  the  Cretana,  and  they  shew  aoase 
9pe$n  and  brazen  helmeu,  inscribed  with  the 
namea  of  Merionea  and  Ulyaaea,  who  conae* 
crated  them  to  those  goddesaea.  Thia  towB 
was  strongly  inclined  to  favour  the  Cazth»- 
ginians;  but  Niciaa,  one  of  iu  principal  i^ 
habitants,  endeavoured  to  persuade,  them  to 
go  over  to  the  Romans,  declaring  hia  aenti- 
menU  freely  in  their  public  assemblies,  and 
proving  that  hia  om>osers  consulted  not  their 
true  interesU.  These  men,  fearing  his  au- 
thority and  the  influence  of  his  character,  re* 
solved  to  carry  him  off  and  put  .him  in  the 
handa  of  the  Carthaginians.  Niciaa,  ap- 
^sed  of  it,  took  meaaurea  for  hia  security, 
without  seeming  to  do  so.  He  publicly  gaw 
out  unbecoming  speeches  against  theJMothcrt, 
aa  if  he  diabelieved  and  made  light  of  the  re 
ceived  omnion  concerning  the  preaence  of 
those  goddesses  there.  Meantime,  hia  eiie> 
miea  rejoiced  that  he  himaelf  fumiahed  them 
with  sufficient  reasons  for  the  worst  they 
could  do  to  him.  On  the  day  which  they  had 
fixed  for  seizing  him,  there  happened  be  an 
aa^embly  of  the  people,  and  Nicias  was  in  the 
midst  of  them,  treating  about  aome  public 
bosineas.  But  on  a  sudden  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  hia 
discourse,  and,  after,  having  laid  there  aome 
time  without  speaking,  as  u  he  had  been  in 
a  trance,  he  lihed  up  his  head,  and  turning 
it  round,  began  to  apeak  with  a  feeble,  tremb- 
ling voice,  which  he  raised  by  degrees:  and 
when  he  saw  the  whole  assembly  struck 
dumb  withliorror,  he  threw  of  his  mantle,  tore 
his  vest  in  pieces,  and  ran  half  naked  to  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  crying  out  that 
he  waa  pursued  by  the  Mothert.  From  a 
scruple  of  religion  no  one  durst  touch  or  stop 
him;  all,  therefore,  making  way,  he  reached 
one  of  the  city  gatea.  though  he  no  lonser  used 
any  word  or  action,  like  one  that  was  neaven- 
Btruck  and  distracted.  His  wife,  who  was  ia 
the  secret,  and  aaaisted  in  the  stratagem,  took 
her  children,  and  went  and  prostrated  herself 
as  a  supplicant  before  the  altar  of  the  god- 
desses. Then  pretending  that  she  was  going 
to  seek  her  husband,  who  waa  wandering 
about  in  the  fielda,  she  met  with  no  opposition, 
but  got  safe  out  of  the  town;  and  ao  both  of 
them  escaped  to  Mareellus  at  Syracuae.  Tbs 
people  of  Unguium  added  many  other  insults 
and  misdemeanours  to  their  paat  faults,  Ma» 
cellua  came,  and  had  them  loaded  with  irona| 
in  order  to  punish  them-  But  Nicias  approacheo 
him  with  tears  in  his  eves,  and  kissing  hia 
hands  and  embracing  his  anees,  asked  purdoo 
for  all  the  citizens,  and  for  his  enemies  first 

*  These  are  supposed  tobeCybcIe,  Juno,  and  Caras 
Cietro  mentions  a  temple  of  Cybcle  at  Eugaiuai 
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Heieiipon  BUBrcellns,  relenting,  set  them  all  at 
liberty,  and  suffered  not  his  troope  to  eonunit 
the  kast  disorder  in  the  city  5  at  the  same 
time  he  bestowed  on  Vcias  a  large  tract  of 
land  and  many  rich  gifts.  These  particulars 
we  learn  from  Posidonius  the  philosopher. 

Mueellus,*^  after  this,  being  called  home  to 
a  war  m  the  heart  of  Italy,  carried  with  him 
the  moat  valuable  of  the  statues  and  paintings 
in  Syracuse,  that  they  might  embellish  his 
triumph,  and  be  an  ornament  to  Rome.  For 
before  this  time,  that  city  neither  had  nor  knew 
any  curiosities  of  this  kind;  being  a  stranger 
to  the  charms  of  taste  and  elegaace.  Full  of 
arms  taken  from  barbarous  nations,  and  of 
bloodj  spoils,  and  crowned  as  she  was  with 
trophies  and  other  monuments  of  her  triumphs, 
■he  afforded  not  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  spec- 
tacle, fit  for  men  brought  up  in  ease  and  luxu- 
ry, but  her  look  was  awful  and  severe.  And 
as  Epaminondaa  calls  theplains  of  Bceotia  the 
orchestra,  or  stage  qf  Mars,  and  Xenophon 
■ays  Ephesus  was  tiU  arssnaH  qf  war,  so,  in 
U3  ^  inion,  (to  use  the  expression  of  Pindar,) 
one  might  uien  have  styled  Rome  the  temple 
qffrownmgMARS. 

Thus  Marcellus  was  more  acceptable  to  the 
people,  because  he  adorned  the  city  with  curi- 
osities in  the  Grecian  taste,  whose  variety,  as 
well  as  elegance,  was  very  agreeable  to  the 
spectator.  But  the  graver  citizens  preferred 
rabius  Maximus,  who,  when  he  took  Taren- 
tam,  brought  nothing  of  that  kind  away.  The 
money,  indeed,  and  other  rich  moveables  he 
carriM  off,  but  he  let  the  statues  and  pictures 
remain,  using  this  memontble  expression:  Let 
us  leave  the  Tarentines  their  angry  deities. 
Thev  blamed  the  proceedings  of  ]V£ircellus,  in 
'  the  first  place,  as  very  invidious  for  Rome,  be- 
caose  he  had  led  not  onljr  men,  but  the  very 
gods  in  triumph;  and  their  next  chaige  was, 
that  he  had  spoiled  a*  people  inured  to  agri- 
culture and  war,  wholly  unacquainted  with 
luxury  and  sloth,  and,  as  Euripides  says  of 
Hercules, 

la  vice  vnlaagfat,  but  akillM  where  glory  kd 
To  arduous  eaterpriic, 

by  furnishing  them  with  an  occasion  of  idle- 
ness and  vam  discourse;  for  they  now  began 
to  spend  great  part  of  the  day  in  disputing  alwnt 
arts  and  artists.  But  notwithstanding  such 
censures,  this  was  the  very  thing  that  Marcel- 
loa  valued  himself  upon,  even  to  the  Greeks 
themselves,  that  he  was  the  first  wh6  taught 
the  Romans  to  esteem  and  to  admire  the  ex- 

guisite  performances  of  Greece,  which  were 
itherto  unknown  to  them. 
Finding,  at  his  return,  that  his  enemies  op- 
posed his  triupiph,  and  considering  that  the 
war  was  not  quite  finished  in  Sicily,  as  well  as 
that  a  third  triumph  might  expose  him  to  the 
envy  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  so  far  yielded  as 
to  content  himself  with  leading  up  the  greater 
triumph  on  mount  Alba,  and  entering  Rome 
with  the  less.  The  less  is  called  by  the  Grreeks 
svofiy  and  by  the  Romans  an  owUion.   In  this 

*  Mareellns,  before  he  left  Sicily,  gained  a  consider* 
■rabfe  victory  orer  Epicydesand  Hanno  |  he  slew  great 
Sfoabers,  ana  took  many  prisoDers,  besides  eirht  ele- 
ehsals.  Lh.  lib.  nv.  40. 


the  general  does  not  ride  in  a  triumphal  cbtii- 
ot  (&awn  by  four  horses,  he  is  not  crowned 
with  laurel,  nor  has  he  trumpets 
fore  him,  but  he  walks  in  sa» 


with  the  music  of  mauT  flutes,  and  wearing  a 
crown  of  myrtle ;  his  appearance,  tbereforai 
having  nothing  in  it  vrarhke,  is  rather  p'lttfiw 
than  formidable.  This  is  to  me  a  plain  proo^ 
that  triumphs  of  old  were  distinguisheo,  not 
by  the  importance  of  the  achievement,  but  by 
the  maimer  of  its  performanoe.  For  those  that 
subdued  their  enemies  by  fiffhting  battles  and 
spilling  much  blood,  entered  with  that  warlike 
and  dreadful  pomp  of  the  greater  triumph,  and, 
as  is  customary  in  the  lustration  of  an  army, 
wore  crowns  of  laurel,  and  adorned  their  arms 
with  the  same.  But  when  a  general,  without 
fighting^  gained  his  point  by  treatv  and  the 
force  of  persuasion,  the  law  decreea  him  this 
honour,  called  Ovation,  which  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  festival  than  of  war.  For  the 
flute  is  an  instrument  used  in  time  of  peace; 
and  the  myrtle  is  the  tree  of  Yenu^  who,  of 
all  the  deities,  is  most  averse  to  violence  and 
war. 

Now  the  term  offation  is  not  derived  (as 
most  authors  think)  firom  the  word  evan,  which 
is  uttered  m  shouts  of  joy,  for  they  have  the 
same  shouts  and  songs  in  the  other  triumph: 
but  the  Greeks  have  wrested  it  to  a  word  well 
known  in  their  language,  believing  that  this 

Erocession  is  intended  in  some  measure  in 
onour  of  Bacchus,  whom  they  call  Evius  and 
Thriambtts,  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this: 
it  was  customary  for  the  generals,  id  the 
greater  triumphs,  to  sacrifice  an  ox;  and  in  the 
less  a  sheep,  in  L4&tin  ovis,  whence  the  word 
ovation.  On  this  occasion  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  observe,  how  different  the  institutions 
of  the  Spartan  legislator  were  from  those  of 
the  Roman,  with  respect  to  sacrifices.  In 
Sparta,  the  general  who  put  a  period  to  a  war 
by  poUcy  or  persuasion,  sacrificed  a  bullock; 
but  he  whose  success  was  owing  to  force  of 
arms,  offered  only  a  cock.  For  though  thev 
were  a  very  warlike  people,  they  thought  it 
more  honourable,  and  more  worthy  of  a  human 
being,  to  succeed  by  eloquence  and  wisdom, 
than  by  courage  and  force.  But  this  point  I 
leave  to  be  considered  by  the  reader. 

When  MarceUus  was  chosen  consul  the 
fourth  time,  the  Syracusans,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  enemies,  came  to  Rome  to  accuse  him. 


«^  MMMm  enemies,  c«uav  *v  a«^»iuv  trw  ■i^rmm  imn, 
and  to  complain  to  the  senate,  that  he  had 
treated  them  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  treaties.*  It  happened  that 
Marpellus  waa  at  that  time  in  the  Capitol, 
offenng  sacrifice.  The  Syracusan  deputies 
went  immediately  to  the  senate,  who  were  yet 
sitting,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  begged  of 
them  to  hear  their  complaints,  and  to  do  them 
justice :  but  the  other  consul  repulsed  them  with 
indignation,  because  IMbrcellus  was  not  there 
to  defend  himself.  Marcellus,  however,  being 
informed  of  it,  came  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion, and  having  seated  himselr  in  his  chair  of 

*  The  Syracnsaas  were  learee  arriTcd  at  Rome,  be 
fore  ibe  consols  drew  lots  for  their  prorinces.  and  Si 
cily  IcU  to  MarceUus.  This  was  a  great  stroke  to  the 
Syracusan  deputies,  and  they  would  not  hare  dared  ts 
prosecute  their  charge,  had  not  Marcellus  Tolnntarilff 
ollered  to  change  the  proTincee. 
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When  MarcelliM  wm  ftppriied  of  theae  prac- 
lice»  igainst  him,  he  ]ef\  nig  aimj  in  cfiaige 
with  his  UeutenanU,  and  went  to  Home  to 
make  hit  defence.  On  liia  arriYal,  he  found 
■a  impeachment  framed. oat  of  those  calum- 
niet. — And  the  day  fixed  for  it  being  come, 
and  the  people  aaaembled  in  the  Flaminian 
Circofl,  Bibolna  ascended  the  tribune's  seat  and 
■et  forth  his  chaige.  Maroellua's  anawer  waa 
plain  and  abort:  but  many  peraona  of  diatinc' 
tion  among  the  citisena  exerted  themaelvea 
greatly,  and  apoke  with  much  freedom,  ex- 
horting the  people  not  to  judge  worae  of  Mar- 
oellua  than  the  enemy  himaelf  had  done,  by  fix- 
ing a  mark  of  cowardice  upon  the  only  general 
whom  Hannibal  ahunned,  and  uaed  aa  much 
art  and  care  to  avoid  fighting  with,  aa  he  .did  to 
aeek  the  combat  with  othera.  Theae  remon- 
Btrancea  had  auch  an  effect,  that  the  accuaer 
waa  totally  diaappointed  in  hia  expectations; 
for  Marcellua  waa  not  only  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  but  a  fiflh  time  choaen  conaul. 

Aa  aoon  aa  he  had  entered  upon  hia  office, 
he  yiaited  the  citiea  of  Tuscany,  and  by  hia 
peraonal  influence  allayed  a  dangeroua  com- 
motion, that  tended  to  a  revolt.  At  hia  return, 
he  waa  deairoua  to  dedicate  to  Honour  and 
Virtue,  the  temple  which  he  had  built  out  of 
the  Sicilian  apoila,  but  waa  opposed  by  the 
prieata,  who  would  not  conaent  that  two  deitiea 
ahould  be  contained  in  one  temple.*  Taking 
Ihia  oppoaition  ill,  and  conaidering  it  aa  omia- 
cma,  be  began  another  temple. 

There  were  many  other  prodigiea  that  gave 
aim  uneaaineaa.  Some  temples  were  atruck 
with  lightning;  in  that  of  Jupiter  raU  gnawed 
Ihe  gold;  it  waa  even  reported  that  an  ox  apoke, 
Uid  that  there  waa  a  child  living  which  waa 
iom  with  an  elephant'a  head:  and  when  the 
txpiation  of  theae  prodigiea  waa  attempted, 
there  were  no  tokena  of  aucceaa.  The  •AugurSy 
therefore,  kept  him  in  Rome,  notwithatanding 
hia  impatience  and  eagemeaa  to  be  gone.  For 
never  waa  man  ao  paaaionately  deairoua  of 
any  thing  aa  he  waa  of  fighting  a  deciaive  bat- 
tle with  Hannibal.  It  waa  hia  dream  by  night, 
the  aubject  of  conversation  all  day  with  hia 
frienda  and  colleaguea,  and  hia  aole  requeat  to 
the  goda,  that  he  might  meet  Hannibal  fairly 
in  the  field.  Nay,  I  verily  believe,  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  both  armiea  aur- 
rounded  with  a  wall  or  entrenchment,  and  to 
have  fought  in  that  encloaure.  Indeed,  had 
he  not  already  attained  to  auch  a  height  of 
glory,  had  he  not  given  ao  many  proofa  of  hia 
equalling  the  beat  generala  in  prudence  and 
diacretion,  I  ahould  think  he  gave  way  to  a 
sanguine  and  extravagant  ambition,  nnauitable 
to  hia  yeara;  for  he  waa  above  aixty  whtfn  he 
entered  upon  hia  fiAh  conaulate. 

•Mr  Yenufia.  Tbcrelbrc,  if  Marcellui  went  to  th« 
latter  pbcc,  the  Mtiricsl  itroke  was  not  applicable, 
ieeorainf^y,  Lhrf  does  not  apply  it:  he  onl^maket 
Bjbttltt*  say,  that  Mareellui  paned  the  sttnuner  m  quar- 
tan. 

*  Tbey  odd,  if  the  temple  should  be  ttmek  with 
tfinoder  and  hghtaingi  or  any  other  prodigy  thould 
happen  to  it.  that  wanted  cipution,  they  ^onld  not 
know  to  which  of  the  deitiei  they  oueht  to  oifer  the 
aapiatory  ncrifice.  Marcellut.  therefore,  to  nthfj 
die  priest,  htfUk  another  temple,  and  the  work  was 
carried  on  wilh  great  diligence ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
dedicate  it.  Hu  son  maseerated  both  tha  temples 
about  loar  yaara^aflar. 


At  laat,  the  expiatory  sacrifices  being  aijck 
aa  the  aoothavera  approved,  lie  act  out  with 
hia  colleague,  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  fixed 
hia  camp  between  Bantia  and  Yenuaia.  There 
he  trie(f  every  method  to  provoke  Hannibal  to 
a  battle  which  he  conatantly  declined.  Bot 
the  Carthaginian  perceiving  that  the  conaols 
had  ordered  aome  troops  to  go  and  lay  siege  to 
the  city  of  the  EpixephirianM,  or  western  Lo- 
criana,*  he  laid  an  amboacade  on  their  way, 
under  the  hill  of  Petelia,  and  killed  two  thoas> 
and  five  hundred  of  them.  Thia  added  atinga 
to  Marcellua^  deaire  of  an  engagement,  and 
made  him  draw  nearer  to  the  enemy. 

Between  the  two  armiea  waa  a  hill,  which 
afforded  a  pretty  atrong  poat;  it  waa  covered 
with  thicketa,  and  on  botn  aidea  were  hoUowi, 
from  whence  iaaued  aprii^a  and  riynlets.  The 
Romans  were  surorised  that  Hannibal,  who 
came  first  to  ao  advantageous  a  place,  did  not 
take  poaaeaaion  of  it,  bal  'i«n  ii  lor  the  enemy 
He  (ud,  indeed,  think  it  a  good  place  for  a 
camp,  but  a  better  for  an  ambuacade,  and  to 
that  uae  he  choae  to  put  it.  He  filled,  there- 
fore, the  thicketa  and  hoUowa  with  a  good 
number  of  archen  and  apearmen,  assuring 
himaelf  that  the  conyenience  of  the  post  woolia 
draw  the  Romana  to  it.  Nor  waa  he  mistaken 
in  hia  conjecture.  Preaently  nothing  waa  talk 
ed  of  in  the  Roman  army,  but  the  expedient 
of  aeizing  thia  hill;  and,  aa  if  they  had  be«P 
all  genenla,  they  aet  forth  the  many  adyoB 
tagea  they  ahould  haye  over  the  enemy,  by  en- 
camping, or,  at  leaat,  raiaing  a  fortification 
upon  it.  Thua  Marcellua  waa  induced  to  so 
with  a  few  horae  to  take  a  yiew  of  the  hiU; 
but,  before  he  went,  he  offered  aacrifice.  In 
the  firat  yictim  that  was  alain,  the  diyiner 
ahewed  him  the  liver  without  a  head;  in  the 
second,  the  head  waa  very  plump  and  large, 
and  the  other  tokena  appearing  remarkably 
good,  aeemed  aufficient  to  dispel  the  fears  or 
the  firat;  but  the  divinera  declared,  they  were 
the  more  alarmed  on  that  yery  account;  for 
when  favourable  aigna  on  a  audden  follow 
threatening  and  inauapicioua  onea,  the  Strang^' 
neaa  of  the  alteration  ahould  rather  be  auapiwi- 
ed.    But  aa  Pindar  aaya, 

Nor  Are,  nor  walls  of  triple  bram 
Control  the  high  behesU  of  Fate. 

He  therefore  aet  out  to  view  the  place,  tak- 
ing with  him  hia  colleague  Criaoinua,  hia  son 
Marcellua,  who  waa  a  tribune,  nod  only  two 
hundred  and  twenty  horae,  among  whom  there 
waa  not  one  Roman;  they  were  all  Tuacans, 
except  forty  Fregellaniana,  of  whoae  courage 
and  fidelity  he  YitA  aufficient  experience.  On 
the  aummit  of  the  hill,  which,  aa  we  aaid  before, 
waa  covered  with  treea  and  buahea,  the  enemy 
had  placed  a  aentinel,  who,  without  being  aeon 
himaelf,  could  aee  every  movement  in  the  Ro- 
man camp.  Thoae  that  lay  in  ambuah  haying 
intelligence  from  him  of  what  waa  doing,  lay 
close,  till  Marcellua  came  yery  near,  and  then 
all  at  once  rushed  out,  spread  themaelyes 
about  him,  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrowa,  and 
charged  him  with  their  swords  and  apeara.  Some « 

*  This  was  not  a  detachment  fi-om  the  Ibrtcs  of  f  h^ 
consuls,  which  they  did  not  choose  to  weaken  when  u% 
the  sight  of  such  an  enemy  as  Hannibal.  It  consiaie^4 
of  troops  drawn  fi^m  Sicily,  and  &om  the  garriioa  ^^ 
Tartntam.  "  *  V 
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panaeA  the  fugitives,  and  othen  attacked  thoae 
that  stood  their  ground.  The  laUer  were  the 
Fregellaniana;  for,  the  Tuscans  taking  to  flight 
at  first  charge,  the  others  closed  together  in  a 
bodj  to  defend  the  consols:  and  they  contin- 
ued the  fight  till  Crispinus,  wounded  with 
two  arrows,  turned  his  horse  to  make  his  es- 
cape, and  Marcelltt-s  being  run  through  be- 
tween the  shoulders  with  a  lance,  fell  down 
dead.  Then  the  few  Fregellanians  that  re- 
niainedj  leaving  the  body  of  Marcellus,  cai^ 
ried  off  his  son,  who  was  wounded,  and  fled 
with  him  to  the  camp. 

In  this  skirmish  there  were  not  many  more 
than  forty  men  killed;  eighteen  were  taken 
prisoners,  besides  five  Kctor$,  Crispinus  died 
of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after.*  This  was  a 
most  unparalleled  misfortune:  the  Romans  lost 
both  the  consuls  in  one  action. 

Hannibal  made  but  little  account  of  the  rest, 
but  when  he  knew  that  Marcellus  was  killed, 
he  hastened  to  the  place,  and,  standing  over 
the  body  a  long  time,  surveyed  its  size  and 
mien :  but  without  speaking  one  insulting  word, 
or  shewing  the  least  sign  of  ioy,  which  might 
have  been  expected  at  the  fall  of  so  dangerous 
and  formidable  an  enemy.  He  stood,  indeed, 
awhile  astowched  at  the  strange  death  of  so 
great  a  man; o/id  at  last  taking  his  signet  from 
his  finger,!  he  caused  his  body  to  be  magnifi- 
cently attired  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  to  be 
put  in  a  silver  urn,  and  then  placed  a  crown  of 
gold  upon  it,  and  sent  it  to  his  son.  But  cer- 
tain Numidians  meeting  those  that  carried  the 
UTD,  attempted  to  take  it  from  them,  and  as 
the  others  stood  upon  their  guard  to  defend  it, 
the  ashes  were  scattered  in  the  struggle.  When 
Hannibal  was  informed  of  it,  he  wid  to  those 


who  were  about  him.  You  tee  t^  is  tmpo««t&le 
to  do  any  thing  against  the  wUl  qf  God, 
He  punished  the  Numidians,  indeed,  but  took 
no  further  care  about  collecting  and  sending 
the  remains  of  Marcellus,  L«lieving  that  soma 
deit^  had  ordained  that  MarceUus,  should 
die  m  so  strange  a  manner,  and  that  his  ashes 
should  be  denied  burial.  This  account  of  the 
matter  we  hove  from  Cornelius  Nepos,  and 
Valerius  Maximus;  but  Livy*  and  Augustas 
Cesar  affirm,  that  the  urn  was  carried  to  his 
son,  and  that  his  remains  were  interred  with 
great  magnificence. 

Marcellus's  public  donations,  besides  those 
he  dedicated  at  Rome,  were  a  Gymnasivmi 
which  he  built  at  Catana  in  Sicily,  and  seve- 
ral statues  and  paintings,  brought  from  Syra* 
cuse^  which  he  set  up  in  the  temple  of  the  Ca> 
biri  m  Simothracei  and  m  that  of  Minerva  at 
Lindus.  In  the  latter  of  theaS)  the  following 
verses,  as  Poaidonins  tells  us,  were  inscribed 
on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue: 

The  light  of  Rome,  MsreellDi  here  behoM. 
For  birth,  ibr  deedi  of  armt,  by  fame  enroll'^ 
SercQ  timet  his/cneef  gncta  the  martial  plain) 
And  by  hit  thundering  arm  were  Ihoumnds  ilahi. 

The  author  of  this  Inscription  adds  to  his 
five  consulates  the  dignity  or  proconsul,  with 
which  he  waa  twice  honoured.  His  posteri^ 
continued  in  great  splendour  down  toMarcel* 
lus,  the  son  of  Cains  MarceUus  and  Octavia 
the  sister  of  Augustus.f  He  died  very  young, 
in  the  office  of  asdiU,  soon  after  he  had  ma» 
ried  Julia,  the  emperor's  daughter.  To  do  hon- 
our to  his  memory,  Octavia  dedicated  to  him 
a  library.!  and  Augustus  a  theatre,  and  both 
these  public  works  bore  his  name 
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These  are  the  particulars  which  we  thought 
worth  reciting  from  history  concerning  Mar- 
ceUus and  Pelopidas}  between  whom  there 
was  a  perfect  resembUtnce  in  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture, and  in  their  lives  and  manners.  For 
they  were  both  men  of  heroic  strengUi,  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  in 
courage  and  magnanimity  they  were  equal. 
The  sole  difiference  is,  that  MarceUus,  in  most 
of  the  cities  which  he  took  by  assault,  com- 

•  He  did  not  die  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  hav- 
mg  named  T.  Manliiu  Torouatus,  dictator,  to  hold 
Um  eMfUlia.  Some  my  he  died  at  Tarentum ;  others 
in  Cjmpanla. 

f  Hannibal  imagined  be  ihould  hare  lome  opportn- 
aity  or  other  of  making  uae  of  Ihit  seal  to  hi*  advan- 
tan.  Bat  Crispiniu  despatched  mevengert  to  aU  tha 
netgbboarittg  cities,  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  acqadni- 
ing  tnem  that  Mareellos  was  killed,and  Hannibal  mas- 
ter of  bis  rina.  This  prceaation  preserved  Balapia, 
io  Aimh'a.«  Nay,  the  inhabitants  turned  the  artiftce 
of  the  Carthagmian  npon  himself.  For  admiUing, 
■Mm  a  letter  sealed  with  that  ring,  six  hundred  of 
Hannibal's  men,  most  of  them  Roman  deserters,  into 
ihr  town,  thev  on  a  sadden  pulled  np  the  draw-bndges, 
eat  in  pieces  those  who  had  entered,  sad,  with  a  shower 
of  darts  from  the  ramparts,  drove  back  the  rest.  Liv, 
ksirt^cSB 


mitted  great  slaughter,  whereas  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas  never  spUt  the  blood  of  any  man 
they  had  conquered,  nor  enslaved  any  city  they 
had  taken.  And  it  is  affixmedy  that  if  they 
had  been  present,  the  Thebans  would  not 
have  deprived  the  Ofchomenians  of  their  Ub« 
erty. 

As  to  their  achiereiMnta,  among  those  of 
MarceUus  there  waa  none  greater  or  more  ii 
lustrious  than  his  beating  such  an  army  of 
Ghiuls,  both  horse  and  foot,  with  a  handful  of 
horse  only,  of  which  von  will  scarce  meet  with 
another  instance,  and  his  slaving  their  prince 
with  his  own  hand.  Pelopidas  hoped  to  hav6 
done  something  of  the  l^e  nature,  but  mj»> 
carried  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt.    How 

*  hnj  teDi  as  that  Hannibal  buried  the  >ody  of 
Maicellus  on  the  hill  where  he  was  slain. 

t  His  ftnuly  eontinned  after  his  death  an  hundi<ed 
and  eira^-ftre  years ;  for  he  was  slain  in  the  first  year 
of  Uiebundred  and  forty-third  Olympiad,  lb  Uie  five 
hundred  and  forty-fiAh  year  of  Rome,  abd  two  boa 
dred  and  nx  years  before  the  Christian  sera;  and 
young  MarceUus  died  In  the  second  year  of  the  boa 
dred  and  eighbr-ninth  Olympiad,  and  seven  hundred 
and  thirtieth  of  Rome. 

I  According  io  Suetonius  and  Dion,  it  was  not  Ctt* 
taria  but  Augustus  that  dedicated  this  library. 


oo 
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efcr^«  great  tod  glorious  battlet  of  Lenetn 
aod  To^nB  may  be  compared  with  theae  ex- 
ploita  of  MarceUua.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  of  Marcellas's  effectedbjrstratr 
agem  and  surprise,  which  can  be  set  ajgainst 
ihe  happy  management  of  Pelopidas,  at  his  re- 
turn rrom  exile,  in  taking  off  the  Theban  ty- 
rants. Indeed,  of  all  the  enterprise  of  the  se- 
cret hand  of  ait,  that  was  the  masterpiece. 

If  it  be  said  that  Hannibal  was  a  formidable 
enemy  to  the  Romsns,  the  Lacedsmoniana 
were  certainly  the  same  to  the  Thebans.  And 
yet  it  is  agrcwd  on  all  hands,  that  they  were 
thoroughly  beaten  by  Pelopidas,  at  Leuctra 
and  Tegyrs;  whereas,  according  to  Poly  bins, 
HannilMil  was  nereronce  defeated  by  Auurcel- 
1ns,  but  continued  invincible  till  he  had  to  do 
with  Scipio.  Howerer,  we  rather  beUcTe  with 
Layj,  Caesar,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  among  the 
Latin  historians,  and  with  king  Juba*  among 
the  Greeks,  thatMareellus  did  sometimes  beat 
Hannibal,  and  even  put  his  troops  to  flight, 
though  he  gained  no  advantage  of  him  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  balance  considerably  on  his 
side:  so  that  one  might  even  think,  that  the 
Carthaginian  then  actml  Urith  the  art  of  a  wrest- 
ler, who  sometimes  suffers  himself  to  be  thrown. 
But  what  has  been  very  justly  admired  in  Mar- 
oellus  is,  that  after  such  great  armies  hsd  been 
routed,  so  many  generals  slain,  and  the  whole 
empire  almost  totally  subverted,  he  found 
means  to  inspire  his  troops  with  courage  enouffh 
to  make  head  against  the  enemy.  He  was  the 
only  man  that,  from  a  state  of  terror  and  dis- 
may, in  which  they  had  long  remained,  raised 
the  army  to  an  eagerness  for  battle,  and  infus' 
ed  into  them  such  a  spirit,  that,  far  from  tame- 
ly giving  up  the  victory,  they  disputed  it  with 
tlie  greatest  obstinacy.  For  those  very  men, 
who  had  been  accustomed  by  a  run  of  ill  suc- 
cess to  think  themselves  happy  if  they  could 
eicape  Hannibal  by  flight,  were  taught  by 
Marcellus  to  be  ashamed  of  coming  off  with 
disadvantage,  to  blush  at  the  very  Uiought  of 
giving  way,  and  to  be  sensibly  affected,  if  they 
gained  not  the  victory. 

As  Pelopidas  never  lost  a  battle  in  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  and  Marcellus  won  more 
than  any  Roman  of  lUs  time,  he  who  perform- 
ed so  many  exploits,  and  was  so  hora  to  con- 
quer, may,  perhaps,  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
other,  who  was  never  beaten.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Marcellus  took 
Syracuse,  whereas  Pelopidas  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt upon  Sparta,  yet  I  think  even  to  ap- 
proach Sparta,  and  to  be  the  first  that  ever 
passed  the  Eurotas  in  a  hostile  manner,  was  a 
greater  achievement  than  the  conquest  of  Sici- 
ly; unless  it  may  be  said,  that  the  honour  of 
this  exploit,  as  well  as  that  of  Leuctra,  be- 
longs rather  to  Epaminondas  than  to  Pelopi- 
das, whereas  the  glo^  Marcellus  gained  Was 

*  This  historisn  was  the  ton  of  Jabs,  king  o  X a- 
mldis.  who,  in  the  ciril  war.  sided  with  Pompey,  and 
was  slain^by  Petreius  In  single  combat  The  son,  men- 
tioned here,  was  brought  in  triumph  by  Cseaar  to 
Borne,  wh^re  he  was  educated  in  Ihs  leaniiqg  of  the 
Uiaeksand  *" 


entirely  Ids  own.  For  he  alone  took  Syncnis 
he  deieated  the  Gauls  without  his  coUeagus^ 
he  made  head  against  Hannibal,  not  only  with- 
out the  assistance,  bat  against  the  reuomtnoi* 
ces,  of  the  other  generals;  and,  changing  tfas 
face  of  war,  he  first  Uught  the  Booians  tt 
meet  the  enemy  to  a  good  countenance. 

As  .V  their  deaths.  I  praise  neither  the  ooe 
nor  the  other;  but  it  is  with  concern  and  is- 
dignaUon  that  I  think  of  the  strange  circam 
stances  that  attended  them.  At  the  same  time 
I  admire  Hannibal,  who  fought  such  a  numbs- 
of  battles  as  it  wouU  be  a  labour  to  reckoo, 
without  ever  receiving  a  wound:  and  I  great^ 
approve  the  behaviour  of  Chrysantes,  in  ths 
Dyropmdiay  who,  having  his  sword  lifted  ap 
and  ready  to  strike,  upon  hearing  the  tnimprtj 
sound  a  retreat,  calmly  and  modestly  retired 
without  giving  the  stroke.  Pelopidas,  however, 
was  somewhat  excusable,  because  he  wai  not 
only  warmed  vrith  the  heat  of  battle,  but  incit- 
ed by  a  generous  desire  of  revenge.  And,  u 
Euripides  eays, 

The  first  of  chieft  is  he  who  lanrels  guov 
And  buvB  them  not  with  life :  the  next  is  he 
Who  dies,  bat  dies  in  Virtmis  anns > 

In  such  a  man,  dying  is  a  free  and  voluntary 
act,  not  a  passive  submission  to  fate.  Bat,  be- 
side his  resentment,  the  end  Pelopidas  propos- 
ed to  himself  in  conquering,  which  was  ths. 
death  of  a  tyrant,  with  reason  animated  him  ts 
uncommon  efforta;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
another  cause  soffreat  and  glorious  wherein  ts 
exert  himself.  But  Marcellus  without  any  or* 
gent  occasion,  without  that  enthusiasm  which 
o(\en  pushes  men  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasoa 
in  time  of  danger,  unadvisedly  exposed  him- 
self, and  died  not  like  a  general,  but  like  a 
spy;  risking  his  five  consulates,  his  three  tn- 
umphs,  his  trophies  and  spoils  of  kings,  against 
a  company  of  Spaniards  and  Numidians,  who 
had  bartered  with  the  Carthaginians  for  their 
lives  and  services.  An  accident  so  strange, 
that  those  very  adventurers  c«m>M  not  forbear 
ffrudging  themselves  such  success,  when  they 
found  that  a  man  the  most  distinguished  of  a^ 
the  Romans  for  valour,  as  well  as  power  and 
fame,  had  fallen-by  their  hands,  amidst  a  scout- 
ing party  of  Fregellanians. 

Let  not  this,  however,  be  deemed  an  acca 
sation  against  these  great  men,  but  father  a 
complaint  to  them  of  the  injury  done  them- 
selves, by  sacrificing  all  their  other  virtues  to 
their  intrepidity,  and  a  free  expostulation  with 
them  for  being  so  prodigal  of  their  blood  as  to 
shed  it  for  their  own  sakes,  when  it  ought  to 
have  fallen  only  for  their  country,  their  friend^ 
and  their  allies. 

Pelopidas  was  buried  by  his  friends,  in  whose 
cause  he  was  slain,  and  Marcellus  by  those  en- 
emies that  slew  him.  The  first  was  a  happy 
oAd  desirable  thing,  but  the  other  was  greater 
and  more  extraordinary;  for  gratitude  in  a 
friend,  for  benefits  received,  is  not  equal  to  an 
enemy's  admiring  the  virtue  by  which  he  suf- 
fers. In  the  first  case,  there  is  more  regard  to 
interest  than  to  merit;  in  the  Utter,  real  worth 
is  the  sole  object  of  the  honour  paid* 
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AristHdeb,  the  ioq  of  Lyiimachaf,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Antioebiit,  and  the  wtrd  of  Alopece. 
Of  hia  estate  we  have  diflEerent  accounts.  Some 
ny,  he  waa  alwaya  -werj  poor,  and  that  he  left 
two  daughten  behind  him,  who  remained  a  long 
time  unmarried,  on  aceowit  of  their  porertv* 
Bat  Demetrius  the  Phaleiean  contradicts  this 
general  opinion  in  his  SocnUeSy  and  njn  there 
was  a  farm  at  Fhalera  wluch  went  by  the  name 
oi  Aristides,  and  that  there  he  was  buried.  And 
to  proTO  that  there  was  a  competent  estate  in 
his  family,  he  orodnces  three  arguments.  The 
first  is  taken  nom  the  office  of  archon,t  which 
made  the  year  bear  his  name;  and  which  fell 
to  him  by  lot;  and  for  this,  none  took  their 
chance  but  such  a^had  an  income  of  the  first 
degree,  consisting  of  fi?e  hundred  measures  of 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  who,  therefore,  were  called 
PentiKOiiomedinmL  The  second  aigument  is 
founded  on  the  (ktraeiimy  by  which  he  was 
banished,  and  which  was  never  inflicted  on  the 
meaner  sort,  but  only  upon  persons  of  quality, 
whose  grandeur  and  familypride  made  them  ob- 
noxious to  the  people.  Tne  third  and  last  is 
drawn  from  the  Tnpods,  which  Aristides  dedi- 
cated in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  on  account  of 
his  victory  in  the  public  games,  and  which  are 
•till  to  be  seen,  with  this  inscription,  '<  The 
tribe  of  Antiochus  gained  the  victory,  Aristides 
defrayed  the  charges,  and  Archestratus  was  the 
author  of  the  play.' 

But  this  last  argument,  though  in  appearance 
the  strongest  of  all,  is  really  a  very  weak  one. 
For  £paminondasy  who,  as  every  body  knows, 
lived  and  died  poor,  and  Plato  the  philosopher, 
who  was  not  rich,  exhibited  very  splendid 
shows:  the  one  was  at  the  expense  of  a  con- 
cert of  flutes  at  Thebes,  and  the  other  of  an 
entertainment  of  singingand dancing, perform- 
ed by  boys  at  Athens,  Dion  haring  furnished 
Plato  with  the  money,  and  Pelopidas  sup- 
plied Epaminondas.  For  why  should  good 
men  be  always  averse  to  the  presents  of  their 
friends?  While  they  think  it  mean  and  ungener- 
ous to  receive  any  thing  for  themselves,  to  lay 
up,  or  to  gratify  an  avaricious  temper,  they 
need  not  refose  such  offers  as  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  honour  and  magnificence,  without  any 
views  of  profit. 

As  to  the  Tripods,  inscribed  with  aristides, 
Panastitts  shews  plainly  that  Demetrius  was 
deceived  bv  the  name.  For,  according  to  the 
registers,  from  the  Persian  to  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  there  were  only  two  of  the 
same  of  Aristides  who  carried  Uie  prize  in  the 
ehoral  exhibitions,  and  neither  of  them  was 
the  son  of  Lysimachus:  fbr  the  former  was 

*  And  ytt,  aeeorduig  to  a  law  of  Solon'i  th«  hrUt 
wa»  to  carry  with  her  only  thrM  suits  of  clothes,  aul 
a  little  household  stufi*  of  small  value. 

t  At  Athens  they  reckoned  their  yean  by  ArehofUf 
m  the  Romans  did  theirs  by  Oanauk.  One  of  the  Bin« 
Afchons,  who  all  had  estates  of  the  first  degree,  wrs 
C»r  tais  panose  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  N8^alla  his 
MBiiB  inscribed  in  the  pahlie  registen. 


son  to  Xenophlfais,  and  the  Utter  Uveil  tow 
after,  as  appears  from  the  charae ten,  whicb 
were  not  in  use  till  after  Euclid's  time,  and 
likewise  from  the  name  of  the  poet  Archestnir 
tus,  which  is  not  found  in  any  record  or  author 
during  the  Persian  wars;  whereas  mention  is 
oAen  made  of  a  poet  of  that  name,  who  brought 
his  pieces  upon  the  stage  in  the  time  of  the 
Pelopoimeaian  war.**  But  this  arg|ument  of 
Panstius  ahonld  not  be  admitted  without  far 
ther  examination. 

And  as  for  the  Ostracism,  every  man  thai 
was  distinguished  by  birth,  reputation,  or  elo- 
quence, was  liable  to  suffer  by  it;  since  it  fell 
even  upon  Damon,  preceptor  to  Pericles,  be- 
cause he  was  looker  upon  as  a  man  of  superior 
parta  and  policy.  Besides,  Idomeneus  tells 
us,  that  Aristides  came  to  be  Ar^ofif  not  by 
lot,  but  by  particular  appointment  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  u  he  waa  ^/Brehqn  after  the  battle 
of  Plat>ca,t  as  Demetrius  himself  writes,  it  is 
very  probable  that,  after  qich  great  actions, 
and  ao  much  glory,  Jiis  virtue  might  gain  him 
that  office,  which  others  obtained  by  their 
wealth.  But  it  is  plain  that  Demetrius  la- 
boured to  take  off  the  imputation  of  poverty, 
as  if  it  were  some  great  eril,  not  only  fhun 
Aristides,  but  from  Socrates  too;  who,  he  says, 
besides  a  house  of  his  own,  had  seventy  minsf 
at  interest  in  the  hands  of  Crito. 

Aristides  had  a  particular  friendship  for 
Clisthenes,  who  settled  the  popular  govern- 
ment  at  Athens,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyTanta;§  yet  he  ha<L  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  veneration  for  Lycurgus,  the  Lace-  * 
dtemonian,  whom  he  consider«l  as  the  most 
excellent  of  lawgivers:  and  this  led  him  to  be 
a  favourer  of  aristocracy,  in  which  he  was 
always  opposed  by  Themistocles,  who  listed 
in  the  party  of  the  comnyri.*.  Some,  indeed, 
say,  that,  being  brought  up  together  from  their 
infancy,  when  boys,  they  were  always  at  va- 
riance, not  only  in  serious  matters,  but  in 
their  very  sporta  and  diversions:  and  their  tem- 
pers were  discovered  from  the  first  by  that  op- 
position. The  one  was  insinuating,  daring, 
and  artful;  variable,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
petuous in  his  pursuita:  the  ether  was  solid 
and  steady,  inflexibly  just,  incapable  of  using 
any  falsehood,  flattery,  or  deceit,  even  at  play. 

*  Itis  Tery  possible  for  a  poet,  m  his  own  life  time, 
to  hare  his  ^ys  acted  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in 
the  Persian  too.  And,  therefore,  the  inscription  whadi 
Plutarch  mentions  might  belong  to  our  Anslidcs. 

t  But  Demetrius  was  mistahen ;  for  Aristides  was 
never  Archon  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  which  wa* 
fought  in  the  second  year  of  the  seTenty-fifth  Oiym 
piad.  In  the  list  of  Archons,  the  name  of  Aristides  is 
found  in  the  fourth  of  the  scTcnty-sccond  Olympiad,  a 
year  or  two  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  end  m  the 
seoond  year  of  the  serenty-foarth  Olympiad,  four  years 
before  the  battle  of  Phtasa. 

riBut  Socrates  himself  declares,  in  his  apology  to  hii 
;es,  that,  considering  his  poverty,  they  coald  not 
eason  fine  him  more  than  one  Mina. 


^  These  tvranls  were  the  Pisistiatidm,  viho  wsn 
dnvaa  outaooot  the  sixty -tizth  Olympiad* 
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But  Aristn  of  ChicM*  writei,  that  their  enmity, 
which  afVerwardi  dune  to  aach  a  height,  toolc 
Its  riae  from  lore. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Themiftoclea,  who  waa  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, gained  many  frienda,  and  became  re- 
noNBctable  in  the  strength  of  his  popularity. 
Thus  when  he  was  told,  that  ^e  would  govern 
the  Athenians  extremely  well,  if  he  would  but 
do  it  without  respect  of  persons,''  he  said, 
^Maj  I  never  ait  on  a  tribunal  where  my 
firienas  shall  not  find  more  favour  from  me 
than  strangers.* 

Aristides,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  method  of 
his  own  in  conducting  the  administration.  For 
he  would  neither  consent  to  any  injustice  to 
oblige  his  friends,  nor  yet  disoblige  them  by 
denying  all  they  asked:  and  as  he  saw  that 
many,  depending  on  their  interest  and  friends, 
were  tempted  to  do  unwarrantable  things,  he 
never  endeavoured  after  that  support,  but 
declared,  that  a  good  citizen  should  place  his 
whole  strength  and  security  in  advising  and 
doing  what  is  just  and  right  Nevertheless,  as 
Themistocles  made  many  raah  and  dangerous 
motions,  and  endeavoured  to  break  his  mea- 
sures in  every  step  of  government,  he  was 
obliged  to  oppose,  him  as  much  in  his  turn, 
partly  by  way  or  self-defence,  and  partly  to 
lessen  his  power,  which  daily  increased  through 
the  favour  of  the  people.  For  he  thought  it 
better  that  the  commonwealth  should  miss 
some  advantages,  than  that  Themistocles,  by 
gaining  his  point,  should  come  at  last  to  carry 
all  before  him.  Hence  it  was,  that  one  day 
when  Themistocles  proposed  something  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  Aristides  opposed  it 
strenuously,  and  with  success;  but  as  he  went 
out  of  the  assembly,  he  could  not  forbear  say- 
mg,  <<The  affairs  of  the  Athenians  cannot 
prosper,  except  they  throw  Themistocles  and 
mvself  into  the  barathrum.'^  Another  time, 
when  he  intended  to  propose  a  decree  to  the 
people,  he  found  it  strongly  disputed  in  the 
council,  but  at  last  he  prevailed:  perceiving 
its  inconveniences,  however,  b^  the  preceding 
debates,  he  put  a  stop  to  i^  just  as  the  pre- 
sident was  going  to  put  it  to  the  question,  in 
order  to  its  being  confirmed  by  the  people. 
Very  oflen  he  offered  his  sentiments  bv  a  third 
person,  lest,  by  the  opposition  of  Themisto- 
cles to  him,  the  public  good  should  be  ob- 
itructed. 

In  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of  the  gov- 
ernment, his  firmness  was  wonderful.  Neither 
elated  with  honours,  nor  discomposed  with  ill 
success,  he  went  on  in  a  moderate  and  steady 
manner,  persuaded  that  his  country  had  a 
claim  to  his  services,  without  the  reward 
either  of  honour  or  profit.  Hence  it  was, 
that  when  those  verses  of  JEschylus  concern- 
ing Amphiaraus  were  repeated  on  the  stage, 

To  be.  sad  not  to  leem,  ia  this  man's  maiim ; 
Hu  mud  rcpows  od  its  proper  wisdom, 
And  wmU  no  other  pruse,; 

•  Dscier  thinks  it  was  rather  Aristo  of  Ccos,  because, 
•s  a  peripatetic,  he  was  more  likely  to  write  treatises 
of  lore  than  the  other,  who  was  a  stoic. 

f  The  barathriua  was  a  very  deep  pit,  into  which 
erademned  penons  were  throwo  headlong. 

I  These  verses  are  to  be  Ibuiid  in  the  *<  8iq(«  of 


the  eves  of  the  people  in  general  were  fixed  oa 
Arirtides,  aa  the  man  to  whom  this  great  en- 
comium waa  most  applicable.  Indeed,  he  waa 
capable  of  resisting  the  suggestions,  not  only 
of  favour  and  affection,  but  of  resentment  and 
enmity  too,  wherever  justice  was  concerned 
For  it  is  said,  that  when  he  waa  carrying  on  a 
prosecution  s^nit  his  enemy,  and  aflnr  he 
bad  brought  hu  charge,  the  judges  were  going 
to  pasa  sentence,  without  hearing  the  pemn 
accused,  he  rose  up  to  his  aaaistanee,  entreat* 
ing  that  he  might  be  heard,  and  have  the  priv- 
ilege which  the  lavra  allowed.  Another  tune^ 
when  he  himself  sat  judge  between  twopri- 
vate  persons,  and  one  of  them  obeerved,  <<That 
his  adversary  had  done  many  ii^uriea  to  Aria- 
tides.**  «Tell  me  not  that/'  said  he,  <<bat 
what  injury  he  haa  done  to  thee;  for  it  is  thy 
cauae  I  am  judging,  not  my  own. 

When  appointed  public  treasurer,  he  made 
it  appear,  that  not  only  those  of  his  time,  but 
the  officers  that  preceded  him,  had  applied  a 
great  deal  of  the  publio  illoney  to  their  own 
use;  and  particularly  Themistoclea: 

^For  he  with  all  his  wisdoni, 

Could  ne'er  command  his  hands. 
For  this  reason,  when  Aristides  gave  in  faia 
accounta,  Themistocles  raiaed  a  strong  party 
against  him,  accused  him  of  misapplying  the 
public  money,  and  (according  to  Idomeneoa) 
got  him  condemned.  But  the  principal  and 
most  respectable  of  the  citisena,*  incenaed  ai 
this  treatment  of  Aristides,  interposed  and  pre- 
vailed, not  only  that  he  ini^ht  be  excused  the 
fine,  but  chosen  again  chief  treasurer.  Ha 
now  pretended  that  his  former  proceedings 
were  too  strict,  and  carrying  a  gentler  band 
over  thoae  that  acted  under  him,  suffered  them 
to  pilfer  tiie  public  money,  without  seeming  to 
fina  them  out,  or  reckoning  strictlv  with  them 
so  that,  fattening  on  the  spoils  of  their  country, 
they  laviahed  their  praiaes  on  Aristides,  and, 
heartily  espousing  his  cause,  begged  of  the 
people  to  continue  him  in  the  same  department. 
But  when  the  Atheniana  were  going  to  con- 
firm it  to  him  by  their  suffrages,  he  gave  theoa 
this  severe  rebuke:  ^<  While  I  managed  yonr 
finances  with  all  the  fidelity  of  an  honest  man, 
I  waa  loaded  vrith  calumniea;  and  now  when  I 
suffer  them  to  be  a  prey  to  public  robbers,  I 
am  become  a  mighty  good  citizen:  but  I  ae- 
aure  you,  I  am  more  aahamed  of  the  preaent 
honour,  than  I  was  of  the  former  disgrace  $ 
and  it  is  with  indignation  and  concern  that  I 
see  you  esteem  it  more  meritorious  to  oblige  ill 
men,  than  to  take  proper  care  of  the  pobUc 
revenue."  By  thus  speaking  and  discovering 
their  frauda,  he  ailenoed  those  that  reconi- 
mended  him  with  so  much  noise  and  bustle, 
but  at  the  same  time  received  the  truest  and 
most  valuable  praise  from  the  worthiest  of  the 
citixens. 

About  this  time  Datis,  who  was  sent  by 
Dariua,  under  the  pretence  of  chastising  the 
Athenians  for  burning  Sardis,  but  in  reality  to 
subdue  all  Greece,  arrived  with  his  fleet  at 

Thebes  by  the  seven  Captams.'*  They  are  a  descrip 
tioB  of  the  genius  and  temper  of  Amohiaraus,  wbicb 
the  courier,  who  brings  an  accooot  or  the  encmj'k  at 
tacks,  and  of  the  characters  of  the  commanders,  gives 
to  Etcocles. 
*  The  court  of  Areopagus  hiterpoeed  in  his  be>nlf 
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MaiatlioQ,  aa^  oegan  to  ravage  the  neigb- 
booring  country.  Among  the  generals  to 
whom  the  Athenians  gave  the  management  of 
cau  war,  MUitiadea  was  firat  in  dignity,  and  the 
next  to  him,  in  reputation  and  authority,  was 
Aristides  In  a  council  of  war  that  was  then 
held,  Miltiades  voted  for  giving  tlie  enemy 
battle,*  and  Aristides  seconding  him,  added 
no  little  weight  to  his  scale.  The  generals 
commanded  ^  turns,  each  his  day;  but  when 
it  came  to  Aristides's  turn,  he  gave  up  his 
right  to  Miltiades^  thus  shewing  his  coUea(pies 
that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  ioUow  the  directions 
of  the  wise,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  an- 
swered several  honourable  and  salutary  pur- 
poses. By  this  means,  he  laid  the  spirit  of 
contention,  and  bringing  them  to  agree  in,  and 
follow  the  best  opinion,  he  stren^ened  the 
hands  of  MiltiadM,  who  now  had  the  absolute 
and  undivided  command;  the  other  generals  no 
longer  insisting  on  their  days,  but  entirely  8ub> 
mitting  to  his  order8.t 

In  this  battle,  the  main  body  of  the  Athenian 
army  was  pressed  the  hardest,^  because  there, 
for  a  long  time,  the  barbarians  made  their 
greatest  enorts  aeainst  the  tribes  Leontis  and 
Antiochis;  and  Themistocles  and  Aristides, 
who  belonged  to  those  tribes,  ezertiug  tiiem- 
selves,  at  Uie  head  of  them,  with  all  the  spirit 
of  emulation,  behaved  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  the  enemy  were  put  to  flight,  and  driven 
back  to  their  ships.  But  the  Greeks  perceiving 
that  the  barbarians,  instead  of  sailing  to  the 
isles,  to  return  to  Asia,  were  driven  in,  by  the 
wind  and  currents,  towards  Attica,§  and  fear^ 
ing  that  Athens,  unprovided  for  its  defence, 
might  become  an  easy  prey  to  them,  marched 
home  with  nine  tribes,  and  used  such  expedi- 
tion, that  they  reached  the  city  in  one  day.|| 

Aristides  was  left  at  Marathon  with  his  own 
tribe,  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  the  spoils;  and 
he  did  not  disappoint  the  public  opinion;  for 
though  there  was  much  gold  and  silver  scatter- 

*  According  to  Herodotiu  (1.  yi.  c.  109.),  the  gene- 
ral* were  very  much  dirided  in  their  opinions ;  fome 
were  for  fiehtiiw,  others  not;  MilUadet  obserring  thii, 
addressed  himself  to  CaUimachus  of  Aphidne,  who  was 
Poiemarek,  and  whose  power  was  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  other  generals.  CaUimachus,  whose  Toice  was  de- 
cisxre.  according  to  the  Athenian  laws,  joined  directly 
with  Miltiades.  and  declared  for  giTing  battle  imme- 
diately. Possibly.  Aristides  might  hare  some  share  in 
brinring  CaUimnchus  to  this  resolution. 

t  vet  he  would  not  i^ht  until  his  own  proper  day 
of  command  came  about,  for  lear  that  through  any  la- 
tent ntarks  of  jealousy  and  en?y,  any  of  the  generals 
ahould  he  led  not  to  do  their  duty. 

%  The  Athenians  and  Plateaus  fought  with  such  ob- 
ftinate  Talonr  on  the  right  and  left,  that  the  barbari- 
aiM  were  forced  to  fly  on  both  sides.  The  Persians 
mod  Sac«,  however,  perceiring  that  the  Athenian  cen- 
tre was  weak,  charged  with  such  force,  that  they  broke 
through  it :  this,  diose  on  the  ri|[ht  and  left  perceived, 
ftut  dvl  not  attempt  to  succour  it,  till  they  had  put  to 
flight  both  the  wings  of  the  Persian  army ;  then  bend- 
ing the  points  of  t&  wings  towards  their  own  centre, 
ibcy  enclosed  the  hitherto  victorious  Persians,  and  cut 
th«m  in  pieces. 

§  It  was  reported  in  those  times,  that  the  Alcnnenidafi 
lthe~     ■  *  '    •         '  ' 


^ s  Persians  to  make  a  second  attempt,  by 

hoUing  up,  as  they  approached  the  shore,  a  shield  for 
•  i^gi^.  ilowerer,  it  was  the  Persian  fleet  that  endeav- 
mutd  to  double  the  cape  of  Junium,  with  a  riew  to 
farprise  the  city  of  Athens  before  the  army  could  r^- 
tWB.  12^n>(2ol.  1.  vi.  c.  101,  aie. 
I  rran  Marathon  to  Athens  is  about  forty  mOas. 


ed  about  and  rich  garments  and  other  booty 
in  abundance  were  found  in  the  tents  and  ships 
which  they  had  taken,  yet  he  neither  had  an 
inclination  to  touch  any  thing  himself,  nor  per^ 
mitted  others  to  do  it.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  care,  some  enriched  themselves  unknown 
to  him:  among  whom  was  Callias,  the  torch- 
bearer.*  One  of  the  barbarians  happening  to 
meet  him  in  a  private  place,  and  probably 
taking  him  for  a  king,  on  account  of  his  long 
hair  and  the  fillet  which  he  wore,t  prostrated 
himself  before  him;  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  shewed  him  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
that  was  hid  ip  a  well.  But  Callias,  not  less 
cruel  than  unjust,  took  away  the  gold,  and  then 
killed  the  man  that  had  given  him  information 
of  it,  lest  he  should  mention  the  thing  to  others. 
Hence,  they  tell  us,  it  was,  that  the  comic 
writers  called  his  family  LaeeophUiy  i.  e.  enr 
riehed  by  the  weU,  jesting  upon  the  place  from 
whence  their  founder  drew  nis  wealth. 

The  year  following,  Ariitides  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  i^rdl^n,  which  gave  his  name 
to  that  year;  though,  according  to  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean,  he  was  not  archon  till  "after  the 
battle  of  Platsa,  a  little  before  his  death.  But 
in  the  pcblic  registers  we  find  not  any  of  the 
name  of  Aristides  in  the  list  of  archons,  after 
Xanthippides,  in  whose  archonship  Mardonius 
was  beaten  at  Platsa;  whereas  his  name  is  on 
record  immediately  after  PhanippuB,^  who  was 
archon  the  same  year  that  the  battle  was  gained 
at  Marathon 

Of  all  the  virtues  of  Aristides,  the  people 
were  most  struck  with  his  justice,  because  the 
public  utility  was  the  most  promoted  by  it. 
Thus  he,  though  a  poor  man  and  a  commoner, 
gamed  the  royal  and  divine  title  of  the  JuMt^ 
which  kings  and  tyrants  have  never  been  fond 
oC  It  has  been  their  ambition  to  be  styled 
PoHoreetiy  taken  qf  eUiee^  CeraurU^  thun- 
derbolts; ^neanore,  eonquerore.  Nay,  some 
have  chosen  to  be  called  Eagles  and  VtUtures, 
preferring  the  fame  of  power  to  that  of  virtue. 
Whereas  the  Deity  himself,  to  whom  they  want 
to  be  compared,  is  distinguished  by  three 
things,  immortality,  po-^er,  and  virtue;  and 
of  these,  virtue  is  the  most  excellent  and  di- 
vine. For  space  and  the  elements  are  ever- 
lasting; earthquakes,  lightning,  storms,  and 
torrents,  have  an  amazing  power:  but  as  for 
justice,  nothing  participates  of  that,  without 
reasoning  and  thinaine  on  Grod.  And  whereas 
men  entertain  three  different  sentiments  with 
respect  to  the  gods,  namely,  sdmiration,  fear, 
and  esteem,  it  should  seem  that  they  admire 

*  Toreh-bearers.  styled  in  Greek  deduchi,  were  jper- 
sons  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  admitted 
even  to  the  most  sacred  mysteries.  Pausanias  speaks 
of  it  as  a  ercat  happiness  to  a  woman,  that  she  had 
seen  her  brother,  her  husband,  and  her  son,  sucfies- 


sively  e^joy  t 

t  Both  priests  and  kings  wore  fillets  or  diadems.  It 
is  well  known,  that  in  ancient  times,  those  two  digni- 
ties were  generally  vested  in  the  same  person ;  and 
such  nations  as  abolished  the  kingly  ofllce,  kept  the 
title  of  kin^  for  a  person  who  ministered  in  the  prin- 
cipal fhnetions  of  the  priesthood. 

%  From  the  registers  it  appears,  diat  Fhannippus 
was  archon  in  the  third  year  of  the  seventy-second 
Olympiad.  It  was,  therefore,  in  this  year  that  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon  was  rourht,  four  bimdrwl  and  alaatf 
years  before  the  birth  otCbHst. 
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tad  think  them  happy  by  retMm  of  their  free- 
dom from  death  and  corruption)  that  they  fear 
and  dread  them,  becaofle  of  their  power  and 
sovereignty ;  and  that  they  lore,  honour,  and 
reverence  them  for  their  justice.  Yet,  though 
affected  these  three  different  ways,  they  desire 
only  the  two  first  properties  of  the  Deity:  im- 
mortality, which  our  nature  will  not  admit  of, 
and  power,  which  depends  chiefly  upon  fortune; 
while  they  foolishly  neglect  virtue,  the  only 
divine  quality  in  their  powerj  not  considerinff 
that  it  is  justice  alone,  which  maKes  the  life  of 
those  that  flourish  most  in  prosperity  and  high 
stations,  heavenly  and  divine,  y^\e  injustice 
renders  it  grovemng  and  brutal. 

Aristides  at  first  was  loved  and  respected  for 
his  surname  of  Vie  JuHy  and  aflerwards  envied 
as  much;  the  latter,  chiefly  b^  the  management 
of  Themistocles,  who  gave  it  out  among  the 
people,  that  Aristides  had  abolished  the  courts 
of  judicature,  by  drawing  the  arbitration  of  all 
causes  to  himself,  and  so  was  insensibly  gain- 
ing sovereign  power,  though  without  guards 
and  the  other  ensigns  of  it.  The  peofHe,  ele- 
vated  witfi  the  late  victory,  thought  themselves 
capable  of  every  thing,  and  the  highest  respect 
little  enough  for  them.  Uneasy  therefore  at 
finding  that  any  one  citizen  rose  to  such  extra- 
ordinary honour  and  distinction,  they  assem- 
bled at  Athens  from  all  the  towns  in  Attica, 
and  banished  Aristides  by  the  Ostracism;  dis- 
guising their  envy  of  his  character  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  guarding  sgainst  tyranny. 

For  the  Oatrcuism  was  not  a  punishment  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  but  was  very  de- 
cently called  a  humbling  and  lessening  of  some 
excessive  influence  and  power.  In  reality,  it 
was  a  mild  gratification  of  envy;  for  by  this 
means,  whoever  was  offended  at  the  growing 
greatness  of  another,  discharged  his  spleen,  not 
in  any  thing  cruel  or  inhuman,  but  only  in 
voting  a  ten  years'  banishment.  But  when  it 
once  began  to  fall  upon  mean  and  proflisate 
persons,  it  was  for  ever  after  entirely  laid 
aside;  Hyperbolus  being  the  last  that  was  ex- 
Ued  by  it. 

The  reason  of  its  turning  upon  such  a  wretch 
was  this.  Aicibiades  and  Nicias,  who  were 
persons  of  the  greatest  interest  in  Athens,  had 
each  his  party;  but  perceiving  that  the  people 
were  going  to  proceed  to  the  Ostracism,  and 
that  one  of  them  was  likely  to  suffer  by  it,  they 
consulted  together,  and  joining  interests,  caused 
it  to  fall  upon  Hyperbolus.  Hereupon  the  peo- 
ple, full  or  indignation  at  finding  this  kind  of 
nunishment  dishonoured  and  turned  into  ridi- 
cule, abolished  it  entirely. 

The  Ostracism  (to  give  a  summary  account 
of  it)  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
Everv  citizen  took  a  piece  of  a  broken  pot,  or 
a  shell,  on  which  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  per- 
son he  wanted  to  have  banished,  and  carried  it 
to  a  part  of  the  market-place  that  was  enclosed 
with  wooden  rails.  The  magistrates  then  count- 
ed the  number  of  the  shells:  and  if  it  amounted 
not  to  six  thousand,  the  Ostracism  stood  for  no- 
thing: if  it  did,  they  sorted  the  shells,  and  the 
person  whose  name  was  found  on  the  greatest 
number,  was  declared  an  exile  for  ten  years, 
but  with  permission  to  enjo/his  esUte. 

At  the  time  that  Aristides  was  banished, 
when  the  people  were  inscribing  the  names  on 


the  shells,  it  is  reported  that  an  ilBtnais 
burgher  cams  to  Aristides,  whom  he  took  for 
some  ordinary  person,  and  giving  him  his  sbelL 
desired  him  to  write  Aristides  upon  it.  The 
good  man,  surprised  at  the  adventure,  asked 
him,  ^Whether  Aristides  had  ever  injured 
him.'"  <<  No,**  said  he,  <<  nor  do  I  even  know 
him;  bat  it  vexes  ne  to  hear  him  every  where 
caUed  C^  Ju$tJ*  Aristides  made  no  answer, 
but  took  the  shell,  and  having  written  his  own 
name  upon  it,  returned  it  to  the  man.  When 
he  quitted  Athens,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to- 
waros  heaven,  and  agreeably  to  his  character, 
made  a  prayer,  very  different  from  that  of 
Achilles;  namely,  "  That  the  people  of  Athena 
might  never  see  the  day,  which  should  foios 
them  to  remember  Aristides.* 

Three  years  after,  when  Xerxes  vras  passing 
through  Thessaly  and  BoBOtia,  by  long  marchcBy 
to  Attica,  the  Athenians  reversed  tUs  decree, 
and  by  a  public  ordinance  recalled  all  the  ex- 
iles. The  principal  inducement  was  their  fear 
of  Aristides;  for  they  were  apprehenaive  that 
he  would  join  the  enemy,  corrupt  great  part  of 
the  citizens,  and  draw  them  over  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  baibarians.  But  they  little  knew 
the  man.  Before  this  ordinance  of  theirs,  he 
had  been  exciting  and  ^couraging  the  GredLs 
to  defend  their  liberty;  and  af&r  it,  when 
Themistocles  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Athenian  forces,  he  assisted  him  both 
with  his  person  and  counsel;  not  disdaining  to 
raise  his  worst  enemy  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
glory,  for  the  public  good.  For  when  £ury- 
biades,  the  oommaader-in*  chief,  had  resolved 
to  quit  Salamis,*  and  before  he  could  put  his 
purpose  into  executiott,  the  enemy's  fleet, 
taking  advantage  of  the  night,  had  surrounded 
the  islands,  and  in  a  manner  blocked  up  the 
straits,  without  any  one  perceiving  that  the  con- 
federates were  so  hemmed  in.  .^istides  sailed 
the  same  night  from  .Sgina,  and  passed  with 
the  utmost  danger  through  the  Persian  fleet. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  the  tent  of  Themisto- 
cles, he  desired  to  speak  with  him  in  private, 
and  then  addressed  him  in  these  terms.  ''  You 
and  I,  Themistocles,  if  we  are  wise,  shall  now 
bid  adieu  to  our  vain  and  childish  disputes,  and 
enter  upon  a  nobler  and  more  salutary  conten- 
tion, striving  which  of  us  shall  contribute  most 
to  the  preservation  of  Greece;  you,  in  doing 
tho  duty  of  a  general,  and  I,  in  assisting  you 
with  my  service  and  advice.  I  find  that  you 
alone  have  hit  upon  the  best  measures,  in  ad 
vising  to  come  immediately  to  an  engagemeni 
in  the  straits.  And  though  the  allies  oppose 
your  design,  the  enemy  promote  it  For  the 
sea  on  all  sides  is  covered  with  their  ships,  so 
that  the  Greeks,  whether  they  will  or  not 
must  come  to  action,  and  acquit  themselves 
like  men,  there  being  no  room  left  for  flight." 

Themistocles  answered,  ^I  could  have  wiah 
ed,  Aristides,  that  you  had  not  been  before- 
hand with  me  in  this  noble  emulation;  but  I 
will  endeavour  to  outdo  this  happy  bcgin- 

*  Eurjrbiades  iru  for  standiag  awajr  for  the  gulf  ^ 
Corinth,  that  he  might  b«  near  the  land  army.  But 
Themistoelet  clearly  nw,  that  in  the  atraits  of  Sala 
mil  they  could  fight  the  Pentan  fleet,  which  was  ao 
Tsttly  superior  in  numberB,  with  much  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  the  guifof  Corindi,  where  there  ma*  u 
open  Ma. 


AKISTIDES. 
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^*iig  of  yours  by  m^  fbture  actionB."  At  the 
Mme  time  he  acquainted  him  with  the  strata- 
fern  he  had  contrived  to  ensnare  the  boziMri- 
ans/  and  then  desired  him  to  go  and  make  it 
apreor  to  Eoripides,  that  there  could  be  no 
ntety  for  them  without  venturing  a  sea-fight 
there;  for  he  knew  that  Aristides  had  much 
gieater  influence  over  him  than  he.  In  the 
council  of  war,  assembied  on  this  occasion, 
Cleocritus  the  Corinthian  said  to  Themistocles, 
'Your  advice  is  not  agreeable  to  Aristides, 
smce  he  is  here  present,  and  says  nothing." 
*'You  ore  mistaken,"  said  Aristides,  "for  I 
should  not  have  been  silent,  had  not  the  coun- 
sel of  Themistocles  been  the  most  eligible. 
And  I  now  hold  my  peace,  not  out  of  regard 
to  the  man,  but  because  I  approve  his  senti- 
xnentB."  This,  therefore,  was  what  the  Greci- 
an officers  fixed  upon. 

Aristides  then  perceiving  that  the  little 
island  of  Psyttalia,  which  lies  in  the  straits 
over  against  Salamis,  was  full  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  put  on  board  the  small  transports  a 
number  of  the  bravest  and  most  resolute  of  his 
countrymen,  and  made  a  descent  upon  the 
island;  where  he  attacked  the  barbarians  with 
such  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces,  ex- 
cept some  of  the  principal  persons  who  were 
made  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  were  three 
sons  of  Sandauce,  the  king's  sister,  whom  he 
sent  immediately  to  Themistocles;-  and  it  is 
said,  that  by  the  direction  of  Euphrantides  the 
diviner,  in  pursuance  of  some  oracle,  they 
were  all  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  OmeateB.  After 
this,  Aristid^  placed  a  strong  guard  round  the 
island,  to  take  nSkce  of  such  as  were  driven 
ashore  there,  that  so  none  of  his  friends  might 
perish,  nor  any  of  the  enemy  escape.  For 
about  Psyttalia  the  battle  raged  the  most,t  and 
the  greatest  efforts  were  made^  as  appears 
irom  the  trophy  erected  there. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Themistocles,  by 
way  of  sounding  Aristides,  said,  "  That  great 
things  were  already  done,  but  greater  stiU  re- 
mained; for  they  mieht  conquer  Asia  in  Eu- 
rope, by  making  all  the  sail  they  could  to  the 
Hellespont,  to  break  down  the  bridge."  But 
Aristides  exclaimed  against  the  proposal,  and 
bade  him  think  no  more  of  it,  but  rather  con- 
sider and  inquire  what  would  be  the  speediest 
method  of  driving  the  Persians  out  of  Greece, 
lest,  finding  himself  shut  up  with  such  immense 
forces,  and  no  way  left  to  escape,  necessity 
might  bring  him  to  fight  with  the  most  despe- 
rate courage.  Hereupon,  Themistocles  sent 
to  Xerxes  the  second  time,  by  the  eunuch  Ar- 
Daces,  one  of  the  prisoners,^  to  acquaint  him 
privately,  that  the  Greeks  were  strongly  in- 
elined  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
Hellespont  to  destroy  the  bridge  which  he  had 
lnil  there;  but  that,  in  order  to  save  his  royal 

The  itratacem  was  to  tend  one  to  acqaaiat  the 


eacmy  that  the  Greeki  y  ere  joing  to  q 
of  BaJsiide,  sad,  therefere,  i 


»  aeqaa 
^     ^       dt  tiie  itxaitf 
,  .  ,  _r the  PenieiM  were  dcei- 

rooa  to  eriuh  them  at  once,  they  muat  &U  ujpon  them 
iausediately  !>eibre  they  ditperwd. 

t  The  battle  of  Smlamia  waa  fousht  in  the  year  be- 
fore Chrirt  480. 

I  ThSi  expedieni  sniwered  two jmrpotet.  By  it  he 
drove  the  kisr  of  Peraia  out  of  Europe ;  and  in  ap- 
pearance conferred  en  obligation  upon  him,  which 
might  be  remembered  to  the  adrantage  of  Themiato- 
«fea«  when  he  came  to  have  occasion- for  it. 


person, 
deavour 


I,  Thenistodes  was  using  his  best  ea* 
ivours  to  olsroade  them  firom  it.  Xerzesi 
terrified  at  this  news,  made  all  possible  hast* 
to  the  Hellespont;  leaving  Mardonius  behind 
him  with  the  land  foroesy  consisting  of  three 
hundred  thousapd  of  his  best  troops* 

In  the  strength  of  such  an  army  Mardonius 
was  very  formidable;  and  the  fears  of  the 
Greeks  were  heightened  by  his  menacing  let- 
ters, which  were  in  this  style:  "At  sea,  in  youf 
wooden  toivers,  you  have  defeated  landmen, 
unpractised  at  the  oar;  but  there  are  still  the 
wide  plains  of  Thessaly  and  the  fields  of  Bom> 
tia,  where  both  horse  and  foot  may  fight  to  the 
best  advantage."  To  the  Athenians  he  wrote 
in  particular,  being  authorized  by  the  king  to 
assure  them  that  their  city  should  be  rebuilt, 
large  sums  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  sot> 
ereignty  of  Grreece  put  in  their  hands,  if  they 
woidd  take  no  farther  share  in  the  war.* 

Afl  soon  as  the  LAcedsmonians  had  intelli 
gence  of  these  proposals,  they  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to 
entreat  the  people  to  send  their  wives  and 
children  to  Sparta,t  and  to  accept  from  them 
what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  as 
were  in  years;  for  the  Athenuns,  having  lost 
both  their  city  and  their  country,  were  certain- 
ly in  great  distress.  Tet  when  they  had  heard 
what  the  ambassadors  had  to  say,  they  gave 
them  such  an  answer,  by  the  direction  of  Aris> 
tides,  as  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired. 
They  said,  <<They  could  easily  forgive  their 
enemies  for  thinkmg  that  every  thing  was  to 
be  purchased  with  silver  and  gold,  because 
they  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  more  excellent: 
but  they  could  not  help  being  displeased  that 
the  liacediBmonians  should  regard  only  their 
present  poverty  and  distress,  and,  forgetful  of 
their  virtue  and  magnanimity,  call  upon  them 
to  fight  for  Greece  for  the  paltry  consideration 
of  a  supply  of  pEovisions."  Aristides  having 
drawn  up  his  answer  in  the  form  of  a  decree, 
and  called  all  the  ambassadors  to  an  audience 
in  full  assembly,  bade  those  of  SparU  tell  the 
I^acedamonians,  TfuU  the  peojpU  qf  MutfU 
would  not  take  ail  the  gold  either  above  of 


the 
luminary 

shines,  so  long  vrill  the  Athenians  carry  on  war 
with  the  Peraians  for  their  country,  which  has 
been  laid  waste,  and  for  their  teinplea,  which 
have  been  profaned  and  burned."  He  likewise 
procured  an  order,  that  the  priests  should  sol- 
emnly execrate  all  that  should  dare  to  pro- 
pose an  embassy  to  the  Modes,  or  talk  of 
deserting  the  alliance  of  Greece. 

When  Mardonius  had  entered  Attica  the 
second  time,  the  Athenians  retired  again  to 
Salamis.  And  Aristides,  who  on  that  occa 
sion  went  ambassador  to  Sparta,  complained 

*  He  made  (heae  propo«la  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Maeedon,  who  deliTered  them  in  a  aet  apeech. 

t  They  did  not  propoae  to  the  Atheniaaa  to  aend 
their  wirea  and  children  to  Sparta^but  only  odered  to 
maintain  them  daring  the  war.  They  obaerved,  that 
the  original  quarrel  waa  between  tlie  Feniana  and 
Atheniana :  tha*  the  AOieniana  were  alwaya  wont  to 
be  the  foremost  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  that  there 
waa  no  reason  to  beliere  the  Persians  would  observe 
any  terms  with  the  people  they  hated. 
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to  the  I^ccdBmoniana  of  their  delay  and  neg- 
lect in  abandoning  Athena  once  more  to  the 
barbarians;  and  pressed  them  to  hasten  to  the 
succour  of  that  part  of  Greece  which  was  not 
yet  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Epho- 
ri  gave  him  the  hearing,*  but  seamed  attentive 
to  nothing  but  mirth  and  diversion,  for  it  was 
the  fostival  of  Hyacinthus-t  At  night,  how- 
ever,  they  selected  five  thousand  Spartans,  with 
orders  to  tak«)  each  seven  helots  with  him,  and 
to  march 'before  morning,  unknown  to  the 
Athenians.  When  Aristides  came  to  make  his 
remonstrances  again,  they  smiled  and  told  him, 
"  That  he  did  but  trifle  or  dream,  since  their 
army  was  at  thatvtime  as  far  as  Orestium,  on 
their  march  against  the  foreigners;"  for  so  the 
Lacedemonians  called  the  Darbarians.  Aris- 
tides told  them,  ''It  was  not  a  time  to  jest,  or 
to  put  their  stratagems  in  practice  upon  their 
friends,  but  on  their  enemies."  This  is  the 
account  Idomeneus  gives  of  the  matter;  but,  in 
Aristides's  decree,  Cimon,  Xanthippus,  and 
Myronides,  ate  said  to  have  gone  upon  the 
embassy,  and  not  Aristides. 

Aristides,  however,  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Athenians  in  the  battle  that  was  ex- 
pected, and  marched  with  eight  Jiousand  foot 
to  Platsa.  There  Pausanias,  who  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  confederates,  joined 
him  with  the  Spartans,  and  the  other  Grecian 
troops  arrived  daily  in  great  numbers.  The 
Persian  army,  which  was  encamped  along  the 
river  Asopas,  occupied  an  immense  tract  of 
ffTound:  and  they  had  fortified  a  spot  ten  fur- 
longs souare,  for  their  baggage  and  other 
ihings  or  value. 

In  the  Grecian  army  there  was  a  diviner  of 
Elis,  named  Tisamenus^  who  foretold  certain 
victory  to  Pausanias,  and  the  Greeks  in  gene- 
ral, if  they  did  not  attack  the  enemy,  but  stood 
only  upon  the  defensive.  And  Aristides.  hav- 
ing sent  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  ^f  the  oracle,  re- 
ceived this  answer:  <<The  Athenians  shall  be 
victorious,  if  they  address  their  prayers  to  Ju- 
piter, to  Juno  of  Citheron,  to  Pan,  and  to  the 
nymphs  Sphragitides;§  if  they  sacrifice  to  the 
heroes,  Androcrates,  JL«ucon,  Pisander,  De- 
mocrates,  Hypaion.  Actaeon,  and  Polyidius; 
and  if  they  fight  only  in  their  own  country,  on 
the  plain  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres  and  of  Pro- 
serpine."   This  oracle  perplexed  Aristides  not 

*  They  put  off  their  sniwer  fi-omtime  to  time,  until 
they  had  gtioed  ten  days ;  in  which  time  they  finished 
die  wall  across  the  lithm<u,  which  lecured  them 
against  the  barbarians. 

t  Among  the  Snartans,  the  feait  of  HyacinthuB  last- 
ed tliree  uys.  The  first  and  last  were  days  of  moum- 
iBf  for  Kydrinthus's  death,  but  the  second  was  a  day 
oirejoicuig,  celebrated  with  all  manner  of  dirersions. 

)  The  oracle  having  promised  Tisamenos  five  great 
rietorie«;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  desirous  of  haring 
him  for  Uicir  diriner,  but  he  demanded  to  be  admitted 
a  citizen  of  Sparta,  which  was  refused  at  first.  How- 
CTer>  upon  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  he  obtained 
that  pnrilwe  both  for  himself  and  his  brother  Hegias. 
This  would  scarcely  have  been  worth  mentioning,  had 
aol  nose  two  been  the  only  strangers  that  were  ever' 
made  citizens  of  Sparta. 

6  Tht.  nymnhs  of  mount  Citheron  were  called  Sphra- 
gitides,  Wiich probably  had  its  name  from  the  suenoe 
•b#ervi  4 1 .  it  by  the  persons  who  went  thither  to  be 
inepirea .  ulenee  being  described  by  teaKnf  the  lips. 


a  little.  For  the  heroes  to  whom  he  was  cnm 
manded  to  sacrifice,  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Plateaus,  and  the  cave  of  the  nymphs  Sfhn- 
gitides,  in  one  of  the  summits  of  mount  Citlna' 
ron,  opposite  the  quarter  where  the  sun  sets  it 
the  summer;  and  it  is  said,  in  that  cave  thera 
was  formerly  an  oracle,  by  which  many  who 
dwelt  in  those  parts  were  inspired,  and  there< 
fore  called  J^/)frnpholepti.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  have  the  promise  of  victory  only  on  condi- 
tion of  fighting  in  their  own  country,  on  the 
plain  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  was  calling  the 
Athenians  back  to  Attica,  and  removing  the 
seat  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  Aiimnestus,  general  of  the 
Plateans,  dreamt  that  Jupiter  the  Preieiwci' 
asked  him  "  What  the  Greeks  had  determined 
to  do?"  To  which  he  answqred,  "To-morrow 
they  will  decamp  and  march  to  Eleusis,  to 
fight  the  barbarians  there,  agreeable  to  the 
oracle."  The  god  replied,  "they  quite  mi** 
take  its  meaning:  for  the  place  intended  by 
the  oracle  is  in  the  environs  of  Platea;  and  if 
they  seek  for  it,  they  will  find  it."  The  matter 
being  so  clearly  revealed  to  Arimnestos,  as 
soon  as  he  awoke  he  sent  for  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  d  his  countrymen;  and  hav- 
ing advised  with  them,  and  made  the  best  in 
quiry,  he  found  that  near  Husie,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Citheron,  there  was  an  ancient  temple 
called  the  temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres  and 
of  Proserpine.  He  immediately  conducted 
Aristides  to  the  place,  which  appeared  to  he 
very  commodious  for  drawing  up  an  army  of 
foot,  that  was  deficient  in  cavalry,  because  the 
bottom  of  mount  Citheron  ^tending  as  far  as 
the  temple,  made  the  extremities  of  the  field 
on  that  side  inaccessible  to  the  horse.  In  that 
place  was  also  the  chapel  of  the  hero  Andro- 
crates, quite  covered  with  thick  bushes  and 
trees.  And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
fulfil  the  oracle,  and  confirm  the  hopes  of  vie 
toiy,  the  Plateaus  resolved,  at  the  motion  ol 
Anmnestus,  to  remove  their  boundaries  be 
tween  their  country  and  Attica,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  Greece,  to  make  a  grant  of  those  lands 
to  the  Athenians,  that,  according  to  the  oracle, 
they  might  fiffht  in  their  own  territories.  Thb 
generosity  of  the  Plateaus  gained  them  sa 
much  renown,  that  many  years  afler,  when  Al 
exander  had  conquered  Asia,  he  ordered  the 
walls  of  Platea  to  be  rebuilt,  and  proclama 
tion  to  be  made  by  a  herald  at  the  Olympio 
games.  "That  the  king  granted  the  Plateana 
this  favour,  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  gev • 
erosity,  in  giving  up  their  lands  to  the  Greeks 
in  the  Persian  war,  and  otherwise  behaving 
with  the  greatest  vigour  and  spirit. " 

When  the  confederates  came  to  have  their 
several  posts  assigned  them,  there  was  a  great 
dispute  between  the  Tegete  and  the  Atheniana: 
the  Tegete  insisting,  that,  as  the  Lacedemoi^ 
ians  were  posted  in  the  right  wing,  the  left  b» 
longed  to  them,  and.  in  support  of  their  claim, 
setting  forth  the  gallant  actions  of  their  ancea 
tors.  As  Uie  Athenians  expressed  great  indig> 
nation  at  this,  Aristides  stepp^  forward  and 
said,  "  That  time  will  not  permit  us  to  contest 
with  the  Tegete  the  renown  of  their  ancestors 
and  their  personal  bravery:  but  to  the  Spartaafi , 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  we  may  say,  tliC^ 
the  post  neither  gives  valour  nor  takes  it  wxrM.y  # 
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nd  whateTer  pc«t  yoa  aMign  u%  we  will  en- 
deaToar  to  do  honour  to  it,  and  take  care  to 
ifdoct  no  diignce  upon  oar  fonner  acbicTe- 
Benta.  For  we  are  not  come  hither  to  quarrel 
with  onr  allies,  but  to  fight  our  enemiei;  not 
to  make  eDCominmi  upon  our  forefathers,  but 
to  approve  our  own  courage  in  the  cauie  of 
Greece.  And  the  battle  will  soon  shew  what 
ralue  onr  country  should  set  on  every  state, 
every  general,  and  private  man."  After  this 
speech,  the  council  of  war  declared  in  favour 
•f  the  Athenians,  and  gave  them  the  command 
of  the  left  wing. 

While  the  fkte  of  Greece  was  in  suspense, 
the  aJBfairs  of  the  Athenians  were  in  a  very 
dangerous  posture.  For. those  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies and  fortunes,  being  reduced  by  the  war, 
and  seeing  their  authority  in  the  state  and  their 
distinction  gone  with  their  wealth,  and  others 
rising  to  honours  and  employments,  assembled 
privately  in  a  house  at  Platsa,  and  conspired 
to  abolish  the  democracy;  and,  if  that  did  not 
succeed,  to  ruin  all  Greece,  and  to  betray  it 
to  the  barbarians.  When  Aristides  got  intel- 
ligence of  the  conspiracy  thus  enterad  into  in 
the  camp,  and  found  that  numben  were  cor- 
rupted, tie  was  greatly  alarmed  at  its  happen- 
ing  at  such  a  crisis,  and  unresolved  at  first  now 
to  proceed.  At  length  he  determined  neither 
to  leave  the  matter  uninquired  into,  nor  yet  to 
nSi  it  thoroughly,  because  he  knew  not  how 
far  the  contagion  had  spread,  and  thought  it 
advisably  to  sacrifice  justice,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  public  good,  by  fbrbearing  to  prosecute 
maoy  that  were  guilty.  He,  therefore,  caused 
eight  persons  oiuy  to  be  apprehended,  and  of 
those  eight  no  more  than  two,  who  were  most 
guilty,  to  be  proceeded  against;  j9£schines 
of  liampra,  and  Agesias  of  Acharnc:  and 
even  they  made  their  escape  during  the  pros- 
ecution. As  for  the  rest  he  discharged  them: 
and  gave  them,  and  all  that  were  concerned 
in  the  plot,  opportunity  to  recover  their  spir- 
its and  change  their  sentiments,  as  they  might 
imagine  that  nothing  was  made  out  against 
them:  but  he  admonished  them  at  the  same 
timo,  ^That  the -battle  was  the  great  tribunal, 
where  thev  might  clear  themselves  of  the 
charge,  and  shew  they  had  never  followed  any 
counsels  but  such  as  were  just  and  useful  to 
their  country. 

AAer  this,^  Mardonius  to  make  a  trial  of 
ihe  Greeks,  ordered  his  eavalrv,  in  which  he 
was  strongest  to  skirmish  witn  them.  The 
Greeks  were  all  encamped  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Cithsrott,  in  strong  and  stony  places;  except 
the  Megarensians,  who  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand,  were  posted  on  the  plain,  and  by 
thi«  means  suffered  much  by  the  enemy's  horse, 
who  charged  them  on  every  side,  unable  to 
stand  against  such  superior  numbers,  they 
despatc^sd  a  messenger  to  Pausanias,  for  a»- 
sistance.    Pausanias,   hearing   their  request, 

•  The  battle  of  Plataea  was  foorht  in  the  year  before 
Christ  479,  the  year  aAer  that  or  Salamii.  Herodotus 
was  then  about  nine  or  ten  years  oldj  and  had  his  ae- 
eoonta  from  persons  that  were  present  in  the  battle. 
And  he  informs  ns,  that  the  eircumstance  here  related 
by  Plutarch,  happened  before  the  Greeks  left  their 
camp  nt  Erythne,  in  order  to  encamp  round  to  Pla- 
tsa,  and  before  the  contest  between  the  Tegetc  and 
IhcAthcBiaaa.    Ub.  ix.  99,  X,  <cc. 
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and  seeing  the  camp  of  the  MeganooioiH 
darkened  with  the  shower  of  darts  and  aiTOW% 
and  that  they  were  forced  to  contract  thanv 
selves  within  a  narrow  compass,  was  at  a  looi 
what  to  resolve  on;  for  he  knew  that  his  heavy** 
armed  Spartans  were  not  fit  to  act  against  c&- 
vahry.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to.awakoa 
the  emulation  of  the  generals  and  other  ofl&' 
cera  that  were  about  him,  that  they  might 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  voluntarily  to  na* 
dertake  the  defence  and  succour  of  the  Meg^ 
rcnsians  But  they  all  declined  it,  except 
Aristides,  who  made  an  offer  of  his  Athenians, 
and  gave  immediate  ordera  to  Olympiodorus, 
one  of  the  most  active  of  his  omcen,  to  ad- 
vance with  his  select  band  of  three  hundred 
men  and  some  archera  intermixed.  They  were 
all  ready  in  a  moment,  and  ran  to  attack  the 
barbarians.  Masistius,  general  of  the  Persian 
horse,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  strength  and 
graceful  mien,  no  sooner  saw  them  advancing, 
than  he  spurred  his  horse  against  them.  T& 
Athenians  received  him  with  great  firmness, 
and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued;  for  they  consid- 
ered this  as  a  specimen  of  the  success  of  the 
whole  battle.  At  last  Masistius's  horse  was 
wounded  with  an  arrow,  and  threw  his  rider, 
who  could  not  recover  mmself  because  of  the 
weight  of  his  armour,  nor  yet  be  easily  slain 
by  the  Athenians  that  strove  which  should  do 
it  fint,  because  not  only  his  body  and  his  head, 
but  his  legs  and  arms*  were  covered  with 
plates  of  gdd,  brass,  and  iron.  But  the  vizor 
of  his  helmet  leaving  part  of  his  face  open, 
one  of  them  pierced  him  in  the  eye  with  the 
staff  of  his  spear«  and  so  dispatched  him.  The 
Peraians  then  left  the  body  and  fled. 

The  importance  of  this  achievement  appear^ 
ed  to  the  Greeks,  not  by  the  number  or  their 
enemies  lying  dead  upon  the  field,  for  that  waa 
but  small,  but  by  the  mourning  of  the  barba 
nans,  who,  in  their  grief  for  Masistius,  cut 
off  their  hair,  and  the  manes  of  their  horses 
and  mules,  and  filled  all  the  plain  with  their 
cries  and  groans,  as  having  lost  the  man  that 
was  next  to  Mardonius  in  courage  and  aa 
thority. 

After  this  engagement  with  the  Persian  cav- 
alry, both  sides  forebore  the  combat  a  long 
time;  for  the  divinera,  from  the  entrails  of  the 
victims,  equally  assured  the  Persians  and  the 
Greeks  of  victory,  if  they  stood  upon  the  de- 
fensive, and  threatened  a  total  defeat  to  the 
aggresson.  But  at  len^h  Mardonius,  seeing 
but  a  few  daya*  provision  left,  and  that  the 
Grecian  forces  increased  daily  by  the  arriva 
of  fresh  troops,  grew  uneasy  at  the  delay,  am 
resolved  to  piass  the  Asopns  next  morning  by 
break  of  day,  and  fall  upon  the  Greeks,  whom 
he  hoped  to  find  unprepared.  For  this  pui^ 
pose,  ne  gave  his  orden  over  night  But  at  mid 
night  a  man  on  horseback  softly  approached 
the  Grecian  camp,  and,  addressing  himself  to' 
the  sentinels,  bade  them  call  Aristides  the 
Athenian  general  to  him.  Aristides  came  im< 
mediately,  and  the  unknown  person  said,  '<I 
am  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  who.  for  the 
friendahip  I  bear  to  you,  have  exposed  mvself 
to  the  greatest  dangera,  to  prevent  your  fighting 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  surprise.  For 
Mardonius  will  give  you  battle  to-morrow) 
not  that  he  is  induced  to  it  by  anv  well-ground 
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ed  hope  or  pitMpect  of  racceas,  but  by  the 
■carcity  ol  proTiaioDS}  for  the  MothBayen,  by 
their  ommous  sacrifices  and  ill-boding  oracles, 
en^Toured  to  divert  him  from  it;  bot  neces- 
lity  forces  him  either  to  hacaid  a  battle,  or  to 
at  stiU,  and  see  hit  whole  amy  perish  through 
want.^  Alexander,  havinff  thus  opened  him- 
self  to  Aristides.  desired  mm  to  take  notice 
and  avail  himself  of  the  intelligence,  bot  not  to 
communicate  it  to  any  other  person  j*  Aristides 
however  thought  it  wrong  to  conceal  it  from 
Pausanias,  who  was  commander-in-chief:  but 
he  promised  not  to  mention  the  thing  to  any 
•ne  besides,  until  after  the  battle;  and  assured 
nim  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  Greeks  proved 
victorious,  the  whole  army  should  be  acquaint- 
ed with  this  kindness,  and  glorious,  daring  con- 
duct of  Alexander. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  having  dispatched 
this  a£hir,  returned,  and  Aristides  went  im- 
mediately to  the  tent  of  Pausanias,  and  laid  the 
whole  before  him;  whereupon  the  other  offi- 
cers were  sent  for,  and  onlered  to  put  the 
troops  under  arms,  and  have  them  ready  for 
battle.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, Pausanias  informed  Aristides  of  his  de- 
sign to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  army,  by 
.removing  the  Athenians  from  the  left  wing  to 
the  right,  and  setting  them  to  oppose  the  Per- 
sians :  against  whom  they  would  act  with  more 
bravery,  because  they  had  made  proof  of  their 
manner  of  fighting;  and  with  greater  assurance 
of  success,  because  they  had  aueadv  succeeded. 
As  for  the  left  wing,  which  would  have  to  do 
with  those  Greeks  that  had  embraced  the  Me- 
dian interest,  he  intended  to  command  there 
himself.f  The  other  Athenian  officers  thought 
Pausanias  carried  it  with  a  partial  and  high 
hand,  in  movins  them  up  and  down,  like  so 
many  helot*,  at  his  pleasure,  to  face  the  bold- 
est of  the  enemy's  troops,  while  he  left  the  rest 
of  the  confederates  in  their  poets.  But  Aristi- 
des told  them,  they  were  under  a  great  mis- 
take, ^ou  contended,"  said  he,  "a  few  days 
ago  with  the  Tegete  for  the  command  of  the 
left  wing,  and  vuued  vonrselves  upon  the  pre- 
ference; and  now,  when  the  Spartans  volun- 
tarily offer  you  the  right  wing,  which  is  in  ef- 
fect giving  up  to  you  the  command  of  the  whole 
army,  you  are  neither  pleased  with  the  honour, 
nor  sensible  of  the  advantage,  of  not  being 
obliged  to  fight  against  your  countrymen  and 
those  who  have  the  same  origin  with  you,  but 
against  barbarians,  your  natural  enemies.'' 

These  words  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
Athenians,  that  they  readily  agreed  to  change 
posts  with  the  Spartans,  and  nothing  was  heard 
among  them  but  mutual  exhortations  to  act 
with  bravery.  They  observed,  "That  the  ene- 
my brought  neither  better  arms  nor  bolder 
hearts  than  they  had  at  Marathon,  but  came 
with  the  same  bows,  the  same  embroidered 
vests  and  profusion  of  gold,  the  same  efiemi- 
Bate  bodies,  and  the  same  unmanly  souls.  For 

*  Afcording  to  Hero«S  >t%s,  Alexander  had  exee]>ted 
Paoianiaa  out  of  thit  enarf  s  of  leerecy;  and  ihn  it 
aMMt  paobable  became  Pauiaaias  was  cominaiider-itt- 
chiefT 

t  Herodotu*  layt  the  contrary;  namely,  that  all  the 
ithenian  ofl&cen  were  ambitiottB  of  that  po«t,  but  did 
not  think  propei  to  propow  it  £»•  ftar  of  disobliging 
iheSpartani. 


our  part,  continued  they,  we  have  tUtm  same 
weapons  and  strength  of  body,  together  with 
additional  spirits  from  our  victories;  and  we 
do  not,  like  them,  fight  for  a  tract  of  land  or  a 
sincle  city,  but  for  the  trof^es  of  Maratboa 
and  Salamis,  that  the  people  of  Athens,  and 
not  Miltiades  and  fortune,  may  have  the  gloiv 
of  them." 

While  they  were  thus  enoouiaging  each 
other,  they  hastened  to  their  new  post.  But 
the  Thebans  being  informed  of  it  by  deserters 
sent  and  acquamted  Mardonius,  who^  either 
out  of  fear  of  the  Athenians,  or  from  an  amr 
bition  to  try  his  strength  vrith  the  LAcedcmo- 
nians,  immediately  moved  the  Persians  to  his 
right  wing,  and  the  Greeks  that  were  of  his 
party  to  the  left,  opposite  to  the  Athenians 
This  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  enemy** 
army  being  known,  Pausanias  made  another 
movement,  and  paaaed  to  the  right;  which 
Mardonius  perceiving,  reUuned  to  the  left,  and 
BO  still  faced  the  Liusedraionians.  Thus  the 
day  passed  without  any  action  at  all.  In  the 
evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  they  determined  to  decamp,  and  take 
possession  of  a  place  more  oommodioutf  for 
water,  because  the  springs  of  their  present  camp 
were  disturbed  and  spoiled  by  the  enesiy'a  horse. 

When  night  was  come,*  and  the  officers  be- 
gan to  me*^  at  the  head  of  their  troops  to  the 
place  marked  out  for  a  new  camp,  the  soldiers 
followed  unwillingly,  and  could  not  without 
great  difficulty  be  kept  together;  for  they  were 
no  sooner  out  of  their  first  entrenchments,  than 
many  of  them  made  off  to  the  city  of  Platca,and, 
either  daapenring  there,  or  pitching  their  tents 
without  any  regard  to  discipline,  were  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  It  happened  that  the  Lace^ 
dsmonians  alone  were  left  behind,  thoi^ 
against  their  will.  For  Amompharetus,  an  in 
trepid  man,  who  had  long  been  eager  to  <  _ 
ana  uneasy  to  see  the  battle  so  often  put  ( 
and  delayed,  plainly  called  this  decampment  a 
disgraceful  flight,  and  declared,  <'He  would  not 
quit  his  post,  but  remain  there  with  his  troops, 
and  stand  it  out  against  Mardonius."  Ajid 
when  Pausanias  represented  to  him,  that  this 
measure  was  taken  in  purauance  of  xne  counsel 
and  determination  of  the  confederates,  he  took 
up  a  large  stone  with  both  his  hands,  and  throw- 
ing it  at  Pausaniaa's  feet,  said,  <*This  is  my  bal 
lot  for  a  battle;  and  I  despise  the  timid  coun 
sels  and  resolves  of  others."  Pausanias  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  but  at  last  sent  to  the  Athe 
nians,  who  by  this  time  were  advancing,  and 
desired  them  to  halt  a  little,  that  they  might  all 
proceed  in  a  body:  at  the  same  time  he  march- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  troops  towards  Plataaau 
hoping  by  that  means  to  draw  Amompharetus 
after  him. 

By  this  time  it  was  daVy  and  Mardonius,-) 
who  was  not  ignorant  that  the  Greeks  haa 

*  On  this  oecasiottf  Mardonius  did  not  ftil  to  insn: 
Artabazus.  reproaching  him  with  his  cowardly  nrn 
denee,  and  the  &Ise  notion  he  had  conceived  of  th» 
Lacedemonians,  who,  as  he  pretended,  nerer  fled  be 
fi>re  the  enemy. 

t  Haring  passed  the  Asopus  he  came  ap  with  th« 
Lacedaemonians  and  Tegetse,  who  were  separated  trou, 
the  bodv  of  the  army,  to  the  number  of  fifty-three 
thoumnd.  Paumnias,  finding  himself  thus  attacked  br 
the  whole  Persian  army,  despatched  a  messenger  U 
acquaint  the  Atheatan^.  who  had  taken  another  futm 
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qmtled  their  camp,  pat  his  anny  in  order  of 
battle,  and  bore  down  npon  the  Spartans;  the 
barbarian*  setting  up  such  shouts,  and  clank- 
ing tibeir  arms  in  sucn  a  manner,  as  if  they  ei- 
pected  to  hare  only  the  plunderinpf  of  fbgitives, 
and  not  a  battle.  And,  indeed,  it  was  like  to 
have  been  so.  For  thouffh  Pausanias,  npon 
rceing  tliis  motion  of  Mardomus,  stopped,  and 
ordered  every  one  to  his  post,  ^et,  either  con- 
fused with  his  resentment  agamst  Amompha^ 
retuB.  or  with  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Persians, 
he  forgot  to  give  his  troops  the  word:  and  for 
that  reason  they  neither  engaged  readily,  nor 
in  a  body,  but  continued  scattered  in  small 
parties,  even  after  the  fight  was  begun. 

Pausanias  in  the  mean  time  offered  sacrifice; 
oat  seeing  no  auspicious  token,  he  commanded 
ihe  Lacedsmonians  to  lay  down  their  shidds 
at  their  feet,  and  to  stand  still,  and  attend  his 
orders,  without  opposing  the  enemy.  After  this 
he  offered  other  sacrifices,  the  Persian  cavalry 
still  advancing.  They  were  now  within  bow- 
shot, and  some  of  the  Spartans  were  wounded : 
among  whom  was  Calhcrates,  a  man  that  for 
size  and  beauty  exceeded  the  whole  army. 
This  brave  soldier  being  shot  with  an  arrow, 
and  ready  to  expire,  said,  <<He  did  not  lament 
his  death,  because  he  came  out  resolved  to 
shed  his  blood  for  Greece;  but  he  was  sorry 
to  die  without  having  once  drawn  his  sword 
against  the  enemy. 

If  the  terror  of  this  situation  was  great,  the 
steadiness  and  patience  of  the  Spartans  was 
wonderful:  for  they  made  no  defence  against 
the  enemy's  charge,  but  waiting  the  time  of 
Heaven  and  their  general,  suffered  themselves 
to  be  wounded  and  slain  in  their  ranks.  ^ 

Some  say,  that,  as  Pausanias  was  sacrificing 
and  praying  at  a  httle  distance  from  the  hnes, 
certain  Lydians  coming  suddenly  upon  him, 
seized  and  scattered  the  sacred  utensils,  and 
that  Pausanias  and  those  about  him,  having  no 
weapons,  drove  them  away  with  rods  and 
scourges.  And  they  will  have  it  to  be  in  imiU- 
tion  of  this  assault  of  the  Lydians,  that  they  cel- 
sbrate  a  festival  at  Sparta  now,  in  which  boys 
are  scourged  round  the  altar,  and  which  con- 
cludes with  a  march  called  the  Lydicmmareh. 
Pausanias,  extremely  afilioted  at  these  circum- 
stances, while  the  priest  ofibred  sacrifice  upon 
sacrifice,  turning  towards  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  with  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes,  and  up- 
lifted hands,  prayed  to  that  goddess,  the  pro- 
tectress of  Cithaeron,  and  to  the  other  tutelar 
deities  of  the  Plateaus,  «  That  if  the  fates  had 
not  decreed  that  the  Grecians  shouM  conquer, 
ihey  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  sell  their 
lives  dear;  and  shew  the  enemy  by  their  deeds 
that  they  had  brave  men  and  experienced  sol- 
diers to  deal  with." 

The  very  moment  that  Pausanias  was  utter- 
ing this  prayer,  the  tokens  so  much  desired  ap- 
peared in  the  victim,  and  the  diviners  announc- 
ed him  victory.  Orders  wore  immediately 
given  the  whole  army  to  come  to  action,  and 

vith  the  danger  he  wu  in.  The  Athenuma  immedi- 
«tely  M  dkeauehrcf  on  their  march  to  luccour  their 
airtrewed  allies ;  but  were  attacked,  and  to  their  rreat 
regret,  prerentcd  by  thoM  Greek*  who  uded  wiOi  the 
Peniaoa.  The  batde  being  thus  foo^t  in  two  diflerent 
pbeca.  the  Spartans  were  the  first  who  broke  into  the 
eentre  of  the  Persian  army,  and,  aAcr  a  most  obstinate 
,  put  them  to  flight. 


the  Spartan  phalanx  all  at  once  hao  the  ■» 
DMrance  of  some  fierce  animal,  erecting  luf 
oristles,  and  preparing  to  exert  his  strength 


The  barbarians  then  saw  c  early  that  they  bad 
to  do  with  men  who  were  ready  to  spill  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood:  and,  therefore,  cover- 
ing themselves  with  their  taints,  shot  their  r.- 
rows  against  the  Lacedemonians.  The  Laeo> 
dcmonians  moving  forward  in  a  close,  compact 
body,  fell  upon  the  Persians,  and  forcing  tneir 
targets  from  them,  directed  their  pikes  against 
their  faces  and  breasts,  and  brought  many  of 
them  to  the  ground.  However,  when  they  were 
down,  they  continued  to  give  proofs  of  their 
strength  and  courase;  for  they  laid  hold  on  the 
pikes  with  their  nued  hands  and  broke  them, 
and  then  springing  up,  betook  themselves  to 
their  swords  and  battle-axes,  and  wresting  away 
their  enemies'  shields  and  grappling  close  with 
them,  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance. 

The  Athenians  all  this  while  stood  stiU,  ex- 
pecting the  Lacedsmonians;  but  when  the 
noise  of  ^e  battle  loached  thrai,  and  an  officer, 
as  we  are  told,  despatched  by  Pausanias,  gave 
them  an  account  that  the  engagement  was  be- 
gun, they  hastened  to  his  assistance;  and  as 
they  were  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  place 
where  the  noise  was  heard,  the  Greeks  who 
sided  widi  the  enemy,  pushed  agamst  them. 
As  soon  as  Aristides  saw  them,  he  advanced  a 
considerable  way  before  his  troops,  and  calling 
out  to  them  with  all  his  force,  conjured  them 
by  the  gods  of  Gireece,  *^o  renounce  this  im- 
pious war,  and  not  oppose  the  Athenians  who 
were  running  to  the  succour  of  those  that  were 
now  the  first  to  hazard  their  lives  for  the  safe- 
ty of  Greece."  But  finding  that,  instead  of 
hearkening  to  him,  they  approached  in  a  hos- 
tile manner,  he  quitted  his  design  of  going  to 
assist  the  Lacedsmonians,  and  joined  battle 
with  these  Greeks,  who  were  about  five  thou- 
sand in  number.  But  the  greatest  part  soon 
gave  way  and  retreated,  especially  when  they 
heard  that  the  barbarians  were  put  to  flight. 
The  sharpest  part  of  this  action  is  said  to  have 
been  with  the  Thebans;  among  whom  the  first 
in  quality  and  power,  having  embraced  the 
Median  interest,  by  their  authority  carried  out 
the  common  people  against  their  inclination. 

The  battle,  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Lacedsunonians  first  broke  and  routed  the  Per- 
sians; ana  Mardonius*  himself  was  slain  by  a 
Spartan  named  ArimnestUB,t  who  broke  his 
skull  with  a  stone,  as  the  oracle  of  Amphia- 
raus  had  foretold  him.  For  Siardonius  had 
sent  a  Lydian  to  consult  this  oracle,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  Carian  to  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
niu8.|  The  priest  of  Trophonius  answered  the 
Carian  in  his  own  language:  but  the  Lydian,  as 
he  slept  in  the  temple  orAmphtaraus,§  thought 

*  Itardonius,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  licnaliied 
himself  crcatly,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen 
men,  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy;  but,  whaa 
he  feU,  the  wlu>le  Persian  army  was  easily  routad* 

t  In  some  copies  he  ii  called  Diamnestus.  AnmnestiM 
was  general  of  the  Platcans. 

X  The  care  of  Trophonius  was  n«  v  the  ei^r  of  I#- 
badia  in  Bcaotia,  abore  Delphi.  Mardonins  nad  sent 
to  consult,  not  only  this  oracle,  mi  almost  all  the  other 
orsv^es  in  the  country,  so  restless  and  unes^  was  h« 
about  the  erent  of  the  war. 

(  Ampbiaraus,  in  his  lifetime,  had  been  a  great  m- 
tcrpreter  of  dreams  and  therefore,  after  hjs  deatk. 
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ed  hope  or  prospect  of  laeceet,  bat  by  the 
■carci^  ol  proTiuoM;  for  the  loothBayen,  by 
their  ominoiu  sacrifioet  and  ill-boding  oracles, 
•ndbsToured  to  dirert  him  from  it;  bot  neces- 
sity forces  him  either  to  hacaid  a  battle,  or  to 
sit  still,  and  see  his  whole  army  perish  through 
want.**  Alexander,  having  thus  opened  him- 
self to  Aristides,  desired  him  to  take  notice 
and  aTail  himself  of  the  intelligence,  but  not  to 
communicate  it  to  any  other  person  j*  Aristides 
however  thought  it  wrong  to  conceal  it  from 
Paosanias,  who  was  commander-in-chief:  but 
he  promised  not  to  mention  the  thing  to  any 
•ne  besides,  until  after  the  battle;  and  assured 
nim  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  Greeks  proved 
victorious,  the  whole  army  should  be  acquaint- 
ed with  this  kindness,  and  glorious,  daring  con- 
duct of  Alexander. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  having  dispatched 
this  affair,  returned,  and  Aristides  went  im- 
mediately to  the  tent  of  Pausanias,  and  laid  the 
whole  before  him;  whereupon  the  other  offi- 
cers were  sent  for,  and  onlered  to  put  the 
troops  under  arms,  and  have  them  ready  for 
battle.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, Pausanias  informed  Aristides  of  his  de- 
sign to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  army,  by 
Amoving  the  Athenians  from  the  left  wing  to 
the  right,  and  setting  them  to  oppose  the  Per- 
sians: against  whom  they  would  act  with  more 
bravery,  because  they  had  made  proof  of  their 
manner  of  fighting;  and  vnth  greater  assurance 
of  success,  because  they  had  abeadv  succeeded. 
As  for  the  left  wing,  which  would  have  to  do 
with  those  Greeks  that  had  embraced  the  Me- 
dian interest,  he  intended  to  command  there 
himself.f  The  other  Athenian  officers  thought 
Pausanias  carried  it  with  a  partial  and  high 
hand,  in  movins  them  up  and  down,  like  so 
many  helottf  at  his  pleasure,  to  face  the  bold- 
est of  the  enemy's  troops,  while  he  left  the  rest 
of  the  confederates  in  their  posts.  But  Aristi- 
des told  them,  they  were  under  a  great  mis- 
take. <^ott  contended,''  said  he,  <<a  few  days 
ago  with  the  Tegete  for  the  command  of  the 
left  wing,  and  valued  vomrselves  upon  the  pre- 
ference; and  now,  when  the  Spartans  volun- 
tarily offer  you  the  right  wing,  which  is  in  ef- 
fect giving  up  to  you  the  command  of  the  whole 
army,  you  are  neither  pleased  with  the  honour, 
nor  sensible  of  the  advantage,  of  not  being 
obliged  to  fight  against  your  countrymen  and 
those  who  have  the  same  origin  with  you,  but 
against  barbarians,  your  natiuTil  enemies." 

These  words  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
Athenians,  that  they  readily  agreed  to  change 
posts  with  the  Spartans,  and  nothing  vras  heard 
among  them  but  mutual  exhortations  to  act 
with  bravery.  They  observed,  "That  the  ene- 
my brought  neither  better  arms  nor  bolder 
hearts  than  they  had  at  Marathon,  but  came 
with  the  same  bows,  the  same  embroidered 
vests  and  profusion  of  gold,  the  same  effemi- 
nate bodies,  and  the  same  unmanly  souls.  For 

*  According  to  Hero<i  ita],  Alexander  had  exeejited 
fannnias  out  of  thit  enarf «  of  Mcreey ;  and  tki»  i» 
Mott  DBobable  bccauM  Pauiaaiai  was  comnander-in- 
shieffT 

f  Herodetu*  lays  ihe  contrary;  namdy,  that  all  the 
Athenian  officers  were  ambitious  of  that  poet,  but  did 
not  think  propci  to  propose  it  for  fear  of  disobliging 
the  Spartans. 


our  part,  continued  they,  we  have  tke  i 
weapons  and  strength  of  body,  together  with 
additional  spirits  from  our  victories;  and  we 
do  not,  like  them,  fight  for  a  tract  of  land  or  a 
single  city,  but  for  the  trophies  of  Marathoa 
and  Salamis,  that  the  people  of  Athena,  snd 
not  Miltiades  and  fortune,  may  have  the  gloiv 
of  them." 

While  they  were  thos  enoonxaging  esch 
other,  they  hastened  to  their  new  post.  But 
the  Thebans  being  informed  of  it  by  deserters 
sent  and  acauamted  Mardonius,  who,  either 
out  of  fear  or  the  Athenians,  or  from  an  am* 
bition  to  try  his  strength  vritii  the  LAcednao- 
nians,  immediately  moved  the  Persians  to  his 
right  wing,  and  the  Greeks  that  were  of  hia 
party  to  the  left,  omMMite  to  the  Athenians 
This  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  enemy^ 
army  being  known,  Pausanias  made  another 
movement,  and  passed  to  the  right;  which 
Mardonius  perceiving,  returned  to  the  left,  and 
BO  still  faced  the  Lacedamonians.  Thua  the 
day  passed  without  any  action  at  all.  In  the 
evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  they  determined  to  decamp,  and  take 
possession  of  a  place  more  commodioua  for 
water,  because  the  springs  of  their  present  camp 
were  disturbed  and  spoiled  by  the  enemy'h  horse. 

When  night  was  come,*  and  the  omccn  be- 
gan to  m8*vh  at  the  head  of  their  troops  to  the 
place  marked  out  for  a  new  camp,  the  soldien 
followed  unwillinffly,  and  could  not  without 
great  difficulty  be  kept  together;  for  they  wen 
no  sooner  out  of  their  first  entrenchments,  than 
manyofthemmadeofftothecitTofPlat«a,and, 
either  dispersing  there,  or  pitching  their  tents 
without  any  regard  to  discipline,  were  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  It  happened  tnat  the  Lace- 
dunonians  alone  were  left  behind,  thoo^ 
against  their  will.  For  Amompharetus,  an  in 
trepid  man,  who  had  long  been  eager  to  engage, 
ana  uneasy  to  see  the  battle  so  often  put  off 
and  deUved,  plainly  called  this  decampment  a 
disgraceiul  flight,  and  declared,  "He  would  not 
quit  his  post,  but  remain  there  with  his  troops, 
and  stand  it  out  against  Mardonius."  And 
when  Pausanias  represented  to  him,  that  this 
measure  was  taken  in  pursuance  of  me  counsel 
and  determination  of  the  confederates,  he  took 
up  a  large  stone  with  both  his  hands,  and  throw- 
ing it  at  Pausanias's  feet,  said,  ^'This  is  my  bal 
lot  for  a  battle;  and  I  despise  the  timid  conn 
eels  and  resolves  of  others."  Pausanias  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  but  at  last  sent  to  the  Atbe 
nians,  who  by  this  time  were  advancing,  and 
desired  them  to  halt  a  little,  that  they  might  all 
proceed  in  a  body:  at  the  same  time  he  march- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  troops  towards  Platasa, 
hoping  by  that  means  to  dikw  Amompharetus 
after  him. 

By  this  time  it  was  daVy  and  Mardonina,i 
who  was  not  ignorant  t^t  the  Greeka  haa 

*  On  this  oeossion^  Mardonius  did  not  ftil  to  inso! 
Arlabazus.  reproadung  him  with  his  cowardly  nrw 
dence,  and  the  &Ise  notion  he  had  conceived  of  th* 
Lacedaemonians,  who,  as  he  pretended,  ncTcr  fled  be 
fore  the  enemy. 

t  Haring  passed  the  Asoput  he  came  up  with  tiM 
LeieedaBaumiuis  tad  TegetsSf  who  were  separated  froo, 
the  bodv  of  the  army,  to  the  number  of  fiftr-tki«e 
thousand.  Pausanias,  finding  himself  thus  attacked  br 
the  whole  Persian  army,  Mspatehed  a  messenger  ta 
acquaint  the  Athenian*,  who  had  taken  another  rauto 
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qmtled  their  camp,  pat  Us  anny  in  order  of 
battle,  and  bore  down  npon  the  Spartans;  the 
liarliariant  setting  up  snch  shouts,  and  clsnk- 
mg  their  arms  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  they  ex- 
pected to  hare  only  the  plundering  of  fugitiTes, 
and  not  a  battle.  And,  indeed,  it  was  like  to 
have  been  so.  For  thouffh  Paosaniaa,  npon 
feeing  tins  motion  of  Mardomus,  stopped,  and 
ordered  eTory  one  to  his  post,  yet,  either  con- 
fused with  his  resentment  against  Amompha- 
retus.  or  with  the  sudden  attacic  of  the  Persians, 
he  forgot  to  give  his  troops  the  woid:  and  for 
that  reason  they  neither  engaged  readily,  nor 
in  a  body,  but  continued  scattered  in  small 
parties,  even  after  the  fight  was  begun. 

Pausanias  in  the  mean  time  offfpred sacrifice; 
out  seeing  no  auspicious  token,  he  commanded 
(he  Lacedasmonians  to  lay  down  their  shields 
at  their  feet,  and  to  stand  still,  and  attend  his 
orders,  without  opposing  the  enemy.  After  this 
he  oflTered  other  sacrifices,  the  Persian  caYah7 
still  advancing.  They  were  now  within  bow- 
shot, and  some  of  the  Spartans  were  wounded: 
among  whom  was  Calhcrate^  a  man  that  for 
size  and  beauty  exceeded  the  whole  army. 
This  brave  soldier  heing  shot  with  an  arrow, 
and  ready  to  expire,  said,  «He  did  not  lament 
his  death,  because  he  came  out  resolved  to 
shed  his  blood  for  Greece;  hut  he  was  sorry 
to  die  without  having  once  drawn  his  sword 
against  the  enemy. 

If  the  terror  of  this  situation  was  great,  the 
steadiness  uid  patience  of  the  Spartans  was 
wonderful:  for  they  made  no  defence  against 
the  enemy's  chaige,  but  waiting  the  time  of 
Heaven  and  their  general,  suffered  themselves 
to  be  wounded  and  slain  m  their  ranks. 

Some  say,  that,  as  Pausanias  was  sacrificing 
and  praying  at  a  httle  distance  from  the  Imes, 
certain  Lydians  coming  suddenly  upon  him, 
seized  and  scattered  the  sacred  utensils,  and 
that  Pausanias  and  those  about  him,  having  no 
weapons,  drove  them  away  vnth  rods  and 
scourges.  And  they  wUl  have  it  to  be  in  imita- 
tion of  this  assault  ofthe  Lydians,  that  they  cel- 
ebrate a  festival  at  SparU  now,  in  which  boys 
are  scourged  round  the  altar,  and  which  con- 
cludes with  a  march  called  the  Lydianmareh. 
Pausanias,  extremely  afilicted  at  these  circum- 
■tances,  while  the  priest  offered  sacrifice  upon 
sacrifice,  turning  towards  thetempie  of  Juno, 
and  with  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes,  and  up- 
lifted hands,  prayed  to  that  goddess,  the  pro- 
tectress of  Cithsron,  and  to  the  other  tutelar 
deities  ofthe  Plateaus,  «  That  if  the  fates  had 
not  decreed  that  the  Grecians  should  conquer, 
they  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  sell  their 
lives  dear:  and  shew  the  enemy  by  their  deeds 
that  they  had  brave  men  and  experienced  sol- 
dicrs  to  deal  with." 

l^e  rery  moment  that  Pausanias  was  utter- 
ing this  prayer,  the  tokens  so  much  desired  ap- 
peared in  the  victim,  and  the  diviners  announc- 
ed him  victory.  Orders  were  immediately 
given  the  whole  army  to  come  to  action,  and 

with  the  dsngcr  he  wae  in.  The  Athenians  immedi- 
«lely  p^  thenMclrea  on  their  inarch  to  luccour  their 
disticwed  sUies ;  bat  were  attacked,  and  to  their  mat 
recret,  prevented  by  thoM  Oreeka  who  tided  wif  the 
fSsian^  The  battk  being  thus  fought  in  two  difierent 
places,  Ae  Spartans  were  the  first  who  broke  into  the 
benCre  o^  the  Persian  army, and,  after  a  most  obstinate 
«,  put  them  to  flight* 


the  Spartan  phalanx  all  at  once  hao  the  ■» 
pearanee  of  some  fierce  animal,  erecting  nta 
bristles,  and  preparing  to  exert  his  strength 
The  barbarians  then  saw  c  early  that  Uiey  bad 
to  do  with  men  who  were  ready  to  spill  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood:  and,  theiefore,  cover- 
ing themselves  with  their  tai^ets,  shot  their  r.. 
rows  against  the  Lacedemonians.  The  Laeo- 
dsmonians  moving  forward  in  a  close,  compact 
body,  fell  upon  the  Persians,  and  forcing  tneir 
targets  from  them,  directed  their  pikes  against 
their  faces  and  breasts,  and  brought  many  of 
them  to  the  ground.  However,  when  they  were 
down,  they  continued  to  give  proofs  of  their 
strength  and  courase;  for  they  laid  hold  on  the 
pikes  with  their  nued  hands  and  broke  them, 
and  then  springing  up,  betook  themselves  to 
their  swords  and  battle-axes,  and  wresting  away 
their  enemies'  shields  and  grappling  close  with 
them,  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance. 

The  Athenians  all  this  while  stood  stiU,  ex- 
pecting the  Lacedemonians;  but  when  the 
noise  of  the  battle  loached  them,  and  an  officer, 
as  we  are  told,  despatched  by  Pausanias,  gave 
them  an  account  that  the  engagement  was  be- 
gun, they  hastened  to  his  assistance;  and  as 
they  were  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  place 
where  the  noise  was  heard,  the  Greeks  who 
sided  with  the  enemy,  pusned  against  them. 
As  soon  as  Aristides  saw  them,  he  advanced  a 
considerable  way  before  his  troops,  and  calling 
out  to  them  with  all  his  force,  conjured  them 
by  the  gods  of  Greece,  *^o  renounce  this  im- 
pious war,  and  not  oppose  the  Athenians  who 
were  running  to  the  succour  of  those  that  were 
now  the  first  to  hazard  their  lives  for  the  safe- 
ty of  Greece."  But  finding  that,  instead  of 
hearkening  to  him,  they  approached  in  a  hos- 
tile manner,  he  quitted  his  design  of  going  to 
assist  the  Lacedemonians,  and  joined  battle 
with  these  Greeks,  who  were  about  five  thou- 
sand in  number.  But  the  greatest  part  soon 
gave  way  and  retreated,  especially  when  they 
heard  timt  the  barbarians  were  put  to  flight. 
The  sharpest  part  of  this  action  is  said  to  luive 
been  with  the  Thebans;  among  whom  the  first 
in  quality  and  power,  having  embraced  the 
Median  interest,  by  their  authority  carried  out 
the  common  people  against  their  inclination. 

The  battle,  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Lacedemonians  first  broke  and  routed  the  Per- 
sians; and  Mardonius*  himself  was  slain  by  a 
Spartan  named  Ariinnestus,t  who  broke  his 
skull  with  a  stone,  as  the  oracle  of  Amphia- 
raus  had  foretold  him.  For  Mardonius  had 
sent  a  Lydian  to  consult  this  oracle,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  Carian  to  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
niu8.|  The  priest  of  Trophonius  answered  the 
Carian  in  his  own  language:  but  the  Lydian,  as 
he  slept  in  the  temple  ofj\mphiarans,§  thought 

*  Mardonius,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  signsUxed 
himself  srcatly,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen 
men,  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy;  but,  whse 
he  fell,  the  whole  Persian  army  was  easily  routad. 

t  In  some  copies  he  ii  called  DJamncstus.  Anmnestua 
was  general  ofthe  Platseans. 

1  The  cave  of  Trophonius  was  n«  v  the  ci^r  of  I#- 
badia  in  Bfisotia,  abore  Delphi.  Mardonius  bad  sent 
to  consult,  not  only  this  oracle,  Rt  almost  all  the  other 
ora<;|es  m  the  country,  so  restless  and  nnes^  was  he 
about  the  event  of  the  war. 

(t  Amphiaraus,  in  his  lifetime,  had  been  a  great  m- 
terpreter  of  dreams  and  therefore,  afler  hjs  deatk. 
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Ofi  saw  a  miniiter  of  the  god  approach  him, 
irho  commaDded  him  to  be  gone,  and  upon  his 
refusal,  threw  a  great  stone  at  his  head,  so 
that  he  believed  himself  killed  by  the  blow. 
Such  is  the  account  wo  have  of  that  a&ir. 

The  barbarians,  flying  before  the  Spartans, 
were  pursued  to  their  camp  which  they  had 
fortified  with  wooden  walls.  And  soon  after 
the  Athenians  routed  the  Thebans,  killing  three 
nnndred  persons  of  the  first  distinction  on  the 
■pot.  Just  as  the  Thobans  began  to  give  way, 
news  was  brought  that  the  barbarians  were 
diut  up  and  braieged  in  their  wooden  fortifi- 
cation; the  Athenians,  therefore,  suffering  Uie 
Greeks  to  escape,  hastened  to  assist  in  the 
■lege;  and  finding  that  the  Lacedemonians, 
unskilled  in  the  storming  of  walls,  made  but 
a  slow  progress,  the^  attacked  and  took  the 
camp,*  with  a  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
my. For  it  is  said  that  out  of  three  hundred 
Jiousand  men,  only  forty  thousand  escaped 
with  ArtabazusH*  whereas  of  those  that  fought 
in  the  cause  of  Greece,  no  more  were  slain 
than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  j 
among  whom  were  fifty-two  Athenians,  all,  ac- 
cording to  Clidemus,  of  the  tribe  of  Aiantis, 
which  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  that  ac- 
tion. And  therefore,  b^  order  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  the  Aiantide  ofiered  a  yearly  sacrifice 
of  thank^ving  for  the  victory  to  the  nymphs 
SphragUideSy  having  the  expense  defrayed  out 
of  the  treasury.  The  lAcedcmonians  lost 
ninety-one,  and  the  Tegeta  sixteen.  But  it  is 
surprising;  that  Herodotus  should  say  that  these 
were  the  only  Greeks  that  engaged  the  barba- 
rians, and  that  no  other  were  concemed  in  the 
action.  For  both  the  number  of  the  slain  and 
the  monuments,  shew  that  it  was  the  common 
achievement  of  the  confederates;  and  the  altar 
erected  on  that  occasion  would  not  have  had 
the  following  inscription,  if  only  three  states 
bad  engaged,  and  the  rest  sat  still* 

The  Greeks,  their  country  freed,  the  Persian*  slain, 
HaTe  rear'd  thi»  altar  on  thtf  glorious  field. 
To  freedom's  patron,  Jove. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  of  Boe- 
dromion  [.September]  according  to  the  Athe- 
nian way  of  reckoning;  but,  according  to  the 
Boeotian  computation,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  month  Panetmu,  And  on  that  day  there 
is  still  a  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  at 
Platoa,  and  the  Plataeans  sacrifice  to  Jupiter 
the  deliverer,  for  the  victory.  Nor  is  this  dif- 
ference of  days  in  the  Grecian  months  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  even  now,  when  the  science 
of  astronomy  is  so  much  improved,  the  months 
begin  and  end  differently  in  different  places. 

Sve  his  oracles  by  dreams :  for  vhich  purpose,  those 
at  consttited  him  slept  in  his  temple,  on  the  skin  of 
a  ram,  which  they  baa  sacrificed  to  him. 

*  The  moil  was  immense,  coneistine  of  vast  sums  of 
■wney,  ofgol^  ^b^  ■il^ci'  cups.  Teasels,  tables,  brace- 
^ts,  rich  beds,  and  all  sorts  of  furniture.  They  gave 
the  tenth  of  all  to  Pausaniai. 

f  Artabazus,  who,  flx>m  Maraoui«is*siiKprudent  con- 
duct, had  but  too  well  foreseen  the  misfortune  that 
Defel  him,  aflcr  haring  distinguished  himself  in  the 
engagement,  made  if^mely  retreat  with  the  forty 
thousand  men  he  commanded,  arrited  safe  at  Byzan- 
tium, and  from  thence  passed  over  into  Asia.  Bdlude 
fheae,  only  three  Ihowaad  man  escaped.— IZcrod^f  I. 
to.  e.  31-40. 


This  Tictory  went  near  to  be  the  ruin  cf 
Greece.  For  the  Athenians  unwilling  to  allow 
the  Spartans  the  honour  of  the  day,  or  to  con 
sent  that  they  should  erect  the  trophy,  would 
have  referred  it  to  the  decision  of  the  swoid, 
had  not  Aristides  taken  great  pains  to  explain 
the  matter  and  pacify  the  other  generals/ par 
ticularly  Leocrates  and  Myronidea,  and  per 
Buading  them  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Greeks.  A  council  was  called  accordingly, 
in  which  Theogiton  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
<^That  those  two  states  should  give  up  the 
palm  to  a  third,  if  they  desired  to  prevent  a 
civil  war.^  Then  Cleocritus,  the  Corinthian, 
rose  up,  and  it  was  expected  he  would  set 
forth  the  pretensions  of  Corinth  to  the  prize  of 
valour,  as  the  city  next  in  dignity  to  Sparta 
and  Athens;  but  they  were  most  agreeably 
surprised  when  they  found  that  he  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  Platsans,  and  proposed.  "That, 
all  disputes  laid  aside,  the  palm  should  be  ad- 
judged to  them,  since  neither  of  the  contend* 
ing  parties  could  be  jealous  of  them."  Aris> 
tides  was  the  first  to  give  up  the  point  for  the 
Athenians,  and  then  Pausanias  did  the  same 
for  the  Idicedsmonians.* 

The  confederates  thus  reconciled,  eight? 
talents  were  set  apart  for  the  Platsans,  with 
which  they  built  a  tomple,  and  erected  a  statue 
to  Minerva;  adorning  the  temple  with  paint- 
ings, which  to  this  day  retain  their  original 
beauty  and  lustre.  Both  the  Lacedsemoniank 
^nd  Athenians  erected  trophies  separately;  and 
sending  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  about 
the  sacrifice  they  were  to  offer,  they  were  di- 
rected by  Apollo,  "To  build  an  alur  to  Jupi 
ter  the  deUverer,  but  not  to  offer  any  sacrifice 
upon  it  till  they  had  extinguished  all  the  fire  in 
the  country  (because  it  had  been  pollut^  by 
the  barbarians,)  and  supplied  themselves  witn 
pure  fire  from  the  common  altar  at  Delphi.'* 
Hereupon  the  Grecian  generals  went  all  over 
the  country,  and  caused  the  fires  to  be  put  out; 
and  Euchidas,  a  Platean,  undertaking  to  fetch 
fire,  with  all  imaginable  speed,  from  the  altai 
of  the  god,  went  to  Delphi,  sprinkled  and  pu 
rified  himself  there  with  water,  put  a  croven  of 
laurel  on  his  head,  took  fire  from  the  altar, 
and  then  hastened  back  to  Plataea,  where  h^ 
arrived  before  sunset,  thus  performing  a  jour 
ney  of  a  thousand  furlongs  in  one  day.  But. 
having  saluted  his  fellow-citizens,  and  delivered 
the  fire,  he  fell  down  on  the  spot  and  presently 
expired.  The  Platsans  carried  him  to  the  tern 

gle  of  Diana,  sumamed  Eucleia,  and  buried 
im  there,  putting  this  short  inscription  on  hii 
tomb: 

Here  lies  EudUdoi,  who  went  to  Delphi,  and  letutisc 
the  same  day. 

As  for  Etteleia,  the  generality  believe  faertt 
be  Diana,  and  call  her  by  that  name:  but  some 
say  she  was  daughter  to  Hercules,  and  Myili 
the  daughter  of  Menoeceus,  and  sister  dT  Pat 
roclus;  and  that  dying  a  virgin,  she  bad  divisa 
honours  paid  her  by  the  Boiotians  and  JLeo 

*  As  to  indiTiduals^  when  they  came  to  detcrmnw 
which  had  bchared  with  most  courage,  they  all  gave 
Judgment  in  finrour  of  Aristodemus,  who  was  the  obIj 
one  that  had  saved  himself  at  Thermopyhe,  and  &o« 
wiped  off  the  blemish  of  U»  former  conduct  by  a  gla 
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enant.  For  m  the  market-place  of  erery  city 
of  theirs,  she  has  a  statue  and  an  altar,  where 
persona  of  both  sexes  that  are  betrothed  offer 
sacrifice  before  marriage. 

In  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks 
after  this  Tiotory,  Aristides  proposed  a  decree, 
<<  That  deputies  from  all  the  states  of  Greece 
should  meet  annually  at  Plataa,  to  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter  the  deliverer^  and  that  every  fifUi  year 
they  should  celebrate  the  games  of  liberty: 
that  a  general  levy  should  be  made  through 
Greece  often  thousand  foot,  a  thousand  horse, 
and  a  hundred  ships,  for  the  war  against  the 
baibarians:  and  that  the  Platsans  should  be 
exempt,  being  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
god,  to  propitiate  him  in  behalf  of  Greece,  and 
eiwsequcntly  their  persons  to  be  esteemed  sa- 
cred." 

These  articles  passmg  into  a  law,  the^Pla- 
taesns  undertook  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  those  that  were  slain  and  buried  in  that 
place,  and  they  continue  it  to  this  day.  The 
ceremony  is  as  follows:  On  the  sixteenth  day 
ofMjumacterion,  [•\boein6er]  which  with  tlie 
Bceotians  is  the  month  JUaleomemugf  the  pro- 
cession begins  at  break  of  day,  preceded  by  a 
Cnunpet  ^ich  sounds  the  signal  of  battle. 
Then  follow  several  chariots  full  of  garlands 
and  branches  of  mvrtle,  and  next  to  the  char- 
iots is  led  a  black  buU.  Then  come  some 
f  oang  men  that  are  free-bom,  carrying  vessels 
full  of  wine  and  milk,  for  the  libations,  and 
cruets  of  oil  and  perfumed  essences:  no  slave 
being  allowed  to  nave  any  share  in  this  cere- 
mony, sacred  to  the  memory  of  men  that  died 
for  hberty.  The  procession  closes  with  tbo 
Archon  of  Platea,  who  at  other  times  is  not 
allowed  either  to  touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any 
farments  but  a  white  onej  but  that  day  he  is 
clothed  with  a  purple  robe,  and  girt  with  a 
sword:  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  water-pot, 
*aken  out  of  the  public  hall,  he  walks  through 
be  midst  of  the  city  to  the  tombs.  Then  he 
takes  water  in  the  pot  out  of  a  fountain,  and, 
with  his  own  huids,  washes  the  little  pillars  of 
tlw  monuments,*  and  rubs  them  with  essences. 
After  this  he  kills  the  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood  j 
aikd  having  made  his  supplications  to  the  terres- 
trial Jupiter,t  and  to  Mercury,  he  invites  those 
brave  men  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  to 
the  funeral  banquet,  and  the  streams  of  blood. 
Last  of  all  he  fills  a  bowl  with  wine,  and  pour- 
ing it  out,  he  says,  '<  I  present  this  bowl  to  the 
men  who  died  for  the  liberties  of  Greece." 
Sach  is  the  ceremony  still  observed  by  the 
Plateaus. 

When  the  Athenians  were  returned  home, 
Aristides,  observing  that  they  used  their  utmost 
eadeavouTB  to  make  the  government  entirely 
democratical,  considered,  on  one  side,  that  the 
petals  deserved  some  attention  and  respect,  on 
aecoant  of  their  gallant  behaviour^  and,  on  the 

*  It  appean  from  m  epigram  of  CaDimachvs,  that 
It  was  eastomary  to  place  little  pillars  upon  the  monu- 
■mfs,  whieh  the  friends  of  the  deceased  perfumed 
with  casenees,and  crowned  with  flowers. 

f  The  terrestrial  Jupiter  is  Pluto,  who,  u  well  as 
the  eelestal,  had  his  Mercury,  or  else  borrowed  the 
aaeaeesiger  of  the  gods  of  his  brother.  To  be  sure, 
Ikere  might  as  well  be  two  Mercuries  as  two  Jupi- 
icr»;  but  the  conducting  of  souls  to  the  shades  below, 
St  c«ekf0ned  part  of  the  rffice  of  that  Mercury  who 
sraits  npjn  the  Jupiter  of  (he  skiea. 


other,  that  being  elated  with  their  victories,  n 
would  be  difficult  to  force  them  to  depart  from 
their  purpose;  and  therefore  he  caused  a  de» 
cree  to  be  made,  that  all  the  citizens  shotild 
have  a  share  in  the  administration,  and  that  the 
*Ardions  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  whole 
body  of  them. 

Themistocles  having  one  dav  declared  to  the 
general  assembly  that  he  had  thought  of  an 
expedient  which  was  very  salutary  to  Athens,* 
but  ouf;ht  to  be  kept  secret,  he  was  ordered  to 
communicate  it  to  Aristides  only,  and  abide  by 
his  jndp^ment  of  it  Accordinglv  he  told  him, 
his  project  was  to  bum  the  whole  fleet  of  tl^e 
confederates;  by  which  means  the  Athenians 
would  be  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece 
Aristides  then  returned  to  the  assembly,  and 
acquainted  the  Athenians,  <<That  nothing  could 
be  more  advantageous  than  the  project  of  The 
mistoclcs,  nor  any  thing  more  uiijuet."  And 
upon  his  report  of  the  matter,  they  commanded 
Themistocles  to*  give  over  all  thoughts  of  it. 
Such  regard  had  that  people  for  justice,  and 
so  much  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Aristides- 

Some  time  after  thisf  he  was  joined  in  com- 
mission with  Cimon,  and  sent  against  the  bar- 
barians} where,  observing  that  rausanias  and 
the  other  Soartan  generals  behaved  with  ex- 
cessive haughtiness,  he  chose  a  quite  different 
manner,  shewing  much  mildness  and  conde- 
scension in  his  whole  conversation  and  address, 
and  prevailing  with  Cimon  to  behave  with  equal 
goodness  and  affability  to  the  whole  league 
Thus  he  insensibly  drew  the  chief  command 
from  the  Lacediemonians,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
horses,  or  ships,  but  by  his  gentle  and  obliging 
deportment.  For  the  justice  of  Aristides,  and 
the  candour  of  Cimon,  having  made  the  Athe- 
nians very  agreeable  to  the  confederates,  their 
regard  was  increased  by  the  contrast  they  found 
in  Pausanias's  avarice  and  severity  of  manners* 
For  he  never  spoke  to  the  officers  of  the  allies 
but  with  sharpness  and  anger,  and  he  ordered 
many  of  their  men  to  be  flogged,  or  to  stand 
all  day  with  an  iron  anchor  on  their  shoulders. 
He  would  not  suffer  any  of  them  to  provide 
themselves  with  forage,  or  straw  to  lie  on,  or 
to  go  to  the  springs  for  water,  before  the  Spar^ 
tans  were  supplied ;  but  placed  his  servants 
there  with  rads,  to  drive  awav  those  that 
should  attempt  it.  And  when  Aristides  was 
going  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon  it,  he  knit 
his  brows,  and,  telling  him,  '<  He  was  not  at 
leisure,"  refused  to  hear  him. 

From  that  time  the  sea-captains  and  land- 
officers  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  those  of 
Chios,  Samoa,  and  Lesbos,  pressed  Aristides 
to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  confbd- 
erato  forces,  and  to  receive  them  into  his 
protection,  since  they  had  long  desired  to  be 
delivered  from  the  Spartan  yoke,  and  to  act 
under  the  orders  of  the  Athenians.  He  an- 
swered, «  That  he  saw  the  necessity  and  jus- 
tice of  what  they  proposed,  but  that  the  pro- 
posal ought  first  to  be  confirmed  by  some  set, 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  troops 
to  depart  from  their  resolution."  Hereupon, 
Uhades  of  Samoa,  and  Antagoras  of  Chios, 

•  This  was  before  the  battle  of  Philan,  at  the  time 
when  Xerxes  was  pat  to  flight,  and  diiien  back  into 
iLsfai. 
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coiispiring  together,  went  boldly  and  attacked 
PauBanias'i  galley  at  the  head  of  the  fleet. 
rausaniaa,  upon  this  insolence,  cried  out  in  a 
menacing  tone,  ''  He  would  aoon  shew  thote 
fellows  Uiey  had  not  offered  this  insnlt  to  his 
ihip,  hut  to  their  own  countries."  But  they 
told  him,  "  The  hot  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
retire,  and  thank  fortune  for  flffhting  for  him 
at  Platsa;  for  that  nothing  but  the  regard  they 
had  for  that  great  action  restrained  the  Greeks 
from  wreaking  their  just  TO^geance  on  him." 
The  cooclusioD  was,  that  they  quitted  the 
Spartan  banners,  and  ranged  themselves  under 
Uiose  of  the  Athenians. 

'  On  this  occasion,  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Spartan  people  appeared  with  great  lustre. 
For  as  soon  as  they  perceived  troir  generals 
were  spoiled  with  too  much  power,  they  sent 
no  more,  but  voluntarily  gave  np  their  preten- 
tions to  the  chief  command;  choosing  rather 

o  cultivate  in  their  citisens  a  principle  of  mo- 
desty and  tenaciousness  of  the  laws  and  cos- 
toms  of  their  country,  than  to  possess  the  sov- 
ereign command  of  Greece. 

While  the  Lacedemonians  had  the  com- 
mand, the  Greeks  paid  a  certain  tax  towards 
the  war;  and  now,  being  desirous  that  every 
eity  might  be  more  equally  rated,  they  begged 
the  favour  of  the  Athenians  that  Ajistides  might 
take  it  upon  him,  and  gave  him  instractions  to 
inspect  their  lands  aiKi  revenues,  in  order  to 
proportion  the  burden  of  each  to  its  ability. 

Aiistides,  invested  with  this  authority,  which, 
m  a  manner,  made  him  master  of  all  Grreece, 
did  not  abuse  it.  For  though  he  went  out  poor, 
he  returned  poorer,  having  settled  the  quotas 
of  the  several  states,  not  only  justly  and  dis- 
interestedly, but  with  so  much  tenderness  and 
humanity,  that  his  assessment  was  agreeable 
-wl  convenient  to  aU.  And  as  the  ancients 
praised  the  times  of  Saturn,  so  the  allies  of 
Athens  blessed  the  settlements  of  Aristides, 
cailingit  the  hagppiyJwrtwM  qf  Greect :  a  com- 
pliment which  soon  after  appeared  still  more 
just,  when  this  taxation  was  twice  or  three 
times  as  high.  For  that  of  Aristides  amounted 
only  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents;  and 
Pericles  increased  it  almost  one  third:  for 
Thucydides  writes,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  the  Athenians  received  from  their  allies 
six  hundred  talents;  and  after  the  death  of 
Pericles,  those  that  had  the  administration  in 
their  hands  raised  it  by  little  and  little  to  the 
sum  of  thirteen  hundred  talents.  Not  that  the 
war  grew  more  expensive,  either  by  its  lengtii 
or  want  of  success,  but  because  they  had  ac- 
customed the  people  to  receive  distributions  of 
money  for  thepublic  spectacles  and  other  puc^ 
poses,  and  had  made  them  fond  of  erecting 
■lacniBcent  statues  and  temples. 

The  great  and  illustrious  character  which 
Aristides  acquired  by  the  equity  of  this  taxa- 
tion, piqued  Themistocles;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  into 
ridicule,  by  saying,  <'It  was  not  the  praise  of  a 
man,  but  of  a  money-chest,  to  keep  treasure 
without  diminution."  By  this  he  took  but  a 
feeble  revenge  for  the  needom  of  Aristides. 
For  one  day  Themistocles  happening  to  say, 
''  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  principal  ex- 
cellence of  a  general  to  know  and  foresee  the 
iengtts  of  the  enemy;"  Aristides  answered, 


<<  That  is  indeed  a  necessary  qualificatiop ;  but 
there  is  another  very  excellent  one,  and  ksrhly 
becoming  a  general,  and  that  is,  to  have  cleut 
hands." 

When  Aristides  had  settled  the  artidsi  of 
alliance,  he  called  upon  the' confederates  ts 
confirm  them  with  an  oath;  which  he  himself 
took  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  nttered  the  execration  ea 
those  who  should  break  the  articles,  he  t\re« 
red-hot  pieces  of  iron  into  the  sea.*  However, 
when  the  uigency  of  afiaira  afterwards  re- 
quired the  Athenians  to  goyera  Greece  vrith  a 
stricter  hand  than  those  conditions  justified,  he 
advised  them  to  let  the  consequences  of  the 
peijury  rest  with  him,  and  pursue  the  path 
which  expediency  pointed  out.t  Upon  the 
whole,  Theophrastus  says,  that  in  all  his  own 
privtte  concerns,  and  in  those  of  his  fellow- 
citisens,  he  was  inflexibly  just;  but  in  affaira  of 
state,  he  did  many  things  according  to  the  exi 
gency  of  the  case,  to  serve  his  country,  which 
seemed  often  to  have  need  of  the  assistance  of 
injustice.  And  he  relates,  that  when  it  was 
debated  in  council,  whether  the  treasure  de- 
posited  at  Delos  should  be  brought  to  Athens, 
as  the  Samians  had  advised,  though  contrary 
to  treaties,  on  its  coming  to  his  turn  to  speak, 
he  said,  ^It  was  not  just,  but  it  was  expedient." 

This  must  be  said,  notwithstanding,  that 
though  he  extended  the  dominions  of  Adkens 
oven 
poors 
than 

ing  is  a  clear  proof  ot  it.  Callias  the  torcb- 
bMrer,  who  was  his  near  relation,  was  pro 
secuted  in  a  capital  cause  by  his  enemies. 
When  they  had  alleged  what  they  had  against 
him,  which  was  nothing  very  flagrant,  they 
launched  out  into  something  foreign  to  tfaeit 
own  charge,  and  thus  addressed  the  judges* 
<<You  know  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysima 
chus,  who  is  justly  the  admiration  of  aD 
Greece.  ^  When  you  see  with  what  a  garb  he 
appean  in  public,  in  what  manner  do  you 
think  he  must  live  at  home.'  Must  not  he  who 
shiven  here  vrith  cold  for  want  of  clothing, 
be  almost  famished  there,  and  destitute  of  tdl 
necessaries?  yet  this  is  the  man,  whom  Cal- 
lias, his  cousin-german,  and  the  richest  man  la 
Athens,  absolutely  neglects,  and  leaves,  with 
his  wife  and  .children,  in  such  wretchedness: 
though  he  has  often  made  use  of  him,  and 
availed  himself  of  his  interest  with  von." 
Callias  peroeivin^  that  this  point  afi^ted  and 
exasperated  his  ludges  more  than  any  thing 
else,  called  for  Aristides  to  testify  before  the 
court,  that  he  had  many  times  offered  him  con- 
siderable sums,  and  strongly  pressed  him  to 
accept  them,  but  he  had  always  reftised  them, 
in  such  terms  as  these:  '<It  better  bccomca 

*  A»  much  ai  to  lay,  m  the  fire  is  these  iNeees  ^  iron 
if  extisfuiabed  in  a  noBent,  to  nay  their  days'N^i^ 
tinct  who  break  tkii  oorcDant.  ^^ 


initn  or  reason,  ana  wiuen  ui  tac  end  wui  m  pro««ic« 
tire  of  rein  rather  than  advantage  ^  as  aU  tl  oae  nation, 
will  And  who  avail  thcmseWes  of  itOuitiec  to  serve  % 
present  occasion.  For  so  much  repntatiou  is  so  muck 
power;  and  states,  as  well  as  prira*e  persons,  ar«  (^ 
spectable  only  in  their  character. 
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ikristtdes  to  glory  in  hiB  poverty,  than  Callais 
in  hi*  riches;  for  we  see  every  <ky  numy  oeo- 

K' )  make  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  use  of  licnes, 
t  it  is  hard  to  find  one  that  bears  poverty 
with  a  noble  spirit  j  and  they  only  are  ashamed 
of  it,  who  are  poor  against  their  will."  When 
Aristides  had  given  in  his  evidence,  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  court  who  did  not  leave  it 
with  an  inclination  tather  to  be  poor  with  him, 
than  rich  with  Callais.  This  particular  we 
have  from  JEschines,  the  disciple  of  Socrates. 
And  Plato,  among  all  that  were  accounted 
great  and  illustrious  men  in  Athens,  judged 
none  but  Aristides  worthy  of  real  esteem.  As 
for  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  they 
filled  the  city  with  magnificent  buildings,  with 
wealth,  and  the  vain  superfluities  of  life;  but 
virtue  was  the  onlv  object  that  Aristides  had 
in  view  in  tbo  whole  course  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

We  have  extraordinarv  instances  of  the 
candour  with  which  he  behaved  towards  The- 
mistocles. For  though  he  was  his  constant 
enemy  in  all  affairs  of  government,  and  the 
means  of  his  banishment,  yet  when  Themisto- 
cles was  accused  of  capital  crimes  against  tiie 
state,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  pay  him  in 
kind,  he  indulged  not  the  least  revenge;  but 
while  Alcmson,  Cimon,  and  many  others,  were 
accusing  him  and  driving  him  into  exile,  Aria- 
fides  alone  neither  did  nor  said  any  thing  to  his 
disadvantage;  for,  as  be  had  not  envied  his 
prosperity,  so  now  he  did  not  rejoice  in  his 
misfortunes. 

As  to  the  death  of  Aristides,  some  say  it 
happened  in  Pontus,  whither  he  had  sailed 
about  some  business  of  tin  state;  others  say 
he  died  at  Athens,  full  of  days,  honoured  and 
admired  by  his  fellow-citizcnB:  but  Craterus 
the  Macedonian  gives  us  another  account  of 
the  death  of  this  great  man.  He  tells  us,  that 
after  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  the  in- 
solence of  the  people  gave  encouragement  to  a 
number  of  villainous  informers,  who,  attacking 
the  greatest  and  best  men,  rendered  them  ob- 
noxious to  the  populace,  now  much  elated 
with  prosperity  and  power.  Aristides  himself 
was  not  spared,  but  on  a  charee  brought  against 
him  by  Diopfaantus  of  Amphitrope,  was  con- 
demned for  taking  a  bribe  or  the  lonians,  at  the 
time  he  levied  the  tax.  He  adds,  that  being 
unable  to  pay  his  fine,  which  was  fifty  minm, 
he  sailed  to  some  part  of  Ionia,  and  there  died. 
But  Craterus  gives  us  no  written  proof  of  this 
assertion,  nor  does  he  alleffe  any  register  of 
court  or  decree  of  the  people,  thouffh  on  other 
occasions  he  is  full  of  such  proofi,  and  con- 
stantly cites  his  author.  The  other  historians, 
without  exception,  who  have  given  us  accounts 
of  the  unjust  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Athens 
to  their  generals,  among  many  other  instances 
dwell  upon  the  banishment  of  Themistocles, 
the  imprisonment  of  Miltiades,  the  fine  imposed 
SDOB  Peridfls,  and  the  death  of  Paches,  who, 


upon  receiving  sentence,  killed  himself  in  tha 
judgment-halJ,  at  the  foot  of  the  tribunal. 
Nor  do  they  forget  the  banishment  of  Aristides, 
but  they  say  not  one  word  of  his  condemna- 
tion. 

Besides,  his  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
PhalereuED,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
at  the  public  charge,  because  he  did  not  leave 
enough  to  defray  uie  expenses  of  his  funeral* 
They  inform  us  too,  that  the  city  provided  for 
the  marriage  of  his  daughters,  and  that  each  of 
them  had  three  thousand  drachma  to  her 
portion  out  of  the  treasury:  and  to  his  son  Ly- 
simachus  the  people  of  Athens  gave  a  hundred 
minm  of  silver,  and  a  plantation  of  as  many 
acres  of  land,  with  a  pension  of  four  drachmas 
a  day^  the  whole  beinff  confinned  to  him  by  a 
decree  drawn  up  by  Alcibiades.  Callisthenes 
adds,  that  Lysimachus  at  his  death  leaving  a 
daughter  named  Polycrite,  the  people  ordered 
her  the  same  subsistence  with  those  that  had 
conquered  at  the  Olympic  games.  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean,  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  Aris- 
toxenus  the  musician,  and  Aristotle  himself, 
Cif  the  treatise  concerning  nobilitv  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  his  genuine  wonu,)  relate 
that  Myrto,  a  grand-daughter  of  Aristides,  was 
married  to  Socrates  the  philosopher,  who  had 
another  wife  at  the  same  time,  but  took  her, 
because  she  was  in  extreme  want,  and  remain- 
ed a  widow  on  account  of  her  ]M>verty.  But 
this  is  sufllciently  confuted  by  Panctius,  in  his 
life  of  that  philosopher. 

The  same  Demetrius,  in  his  account  of  So 
crates,  tells  us,  he  remembered  one  Lysima- 
chus, grandson  to  Aristides,  who  plied  con- 
standy  near  the  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  having 
certain  tables  by  which  he  interpreted  dreams 
for  a  livelihood:  and  that  he  himself  procured 
a  decree,  by  which  bis  mother  and  his  aunt  had 
three  oboU  a  day  each  allowed  for  their  sub- 
sistance.  He  further  acquaints  us,  that  when 
afterwards  he  undertook  to  reform  the  Athc 
nian  laws,  he  ordered  each  of  those  women  a 
drachma  a  day.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  people  took  so  much  care  of  those 
that  lived  with  him  at  Athens,  when,  having 
heard  that  a  grand-daughter  of  Aristogiton 
Uved  in  mean  circumstances  in  Lemnos,  and 
continued  unmarried  by  reason  of  her  poverty, 
they  sent  for  her  to  Athens,  and  married  her 
to  a  man  of  a  considerable  family,  giving  her 
for  a  portion  an  estate  in  the  borough  of  Po- 
tamos.  That  city,  even  in  our  days,  continues 
to  give  BO  many  proofs  of  her  benevolence  and 
humanity,  that  sne  is  deservedly  admired  and 
applauded  by  all  the  world. 

*  "nioagh  this  niftT  Mem  no  estnordinary  matter  to 
at,  being  onlj  about  halAa-crown  of  oar  nonej,  yet  ia 
thoie  days  it  was.  For  an  ambassador  tvas  altowe4 
only  two  draehnuB  a  day,  as  appears  from  the  Jtem- 
iMtues  of  Aristophanes.  The  poet,  indeed,  speaks  ol 
one  sent  to  the  king  of  Penia,  at  whose  eoartsaaa 
baMsdor  was  pratly  iws  to  bs  caikhsA. 
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CATO  THE  CENSOR. 


It  ii  niu  Jul  Mtroiu  Cato  was  bom  at  Tus- 
CKlmn,  of  which  place  faia  family  originallpr 
iraa,  and  that  before  he  waa  concerned  in  civil 
or  military  affairs,  he  lived  upon  an  estate 
which  his  father  lefl  him  near  the  country  of 
the  Sabines.  Though  his  ancestors  were  reck- 
oned to  have  been  persons  of  no  note,  yet  Ca- 
to himself  boasts  of  his  father  as  a  brave  man 
and  an  excellent  soldier,  and  assures  us  that 
his  grandfather  Cato  received  several  military 
rewards,  and  that  having  had  five  horses  killed 
under  him,  he  had  the  value  of  them  paid  him 
out  of  the  treasury,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
>  his  gallant  behaviour.  As  the  Romans  always 
gave  the  appellation  of  new  men,*  to  those 
who,  having  no  honours  transmitted  to  them 
from  their  ancestors,  began  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, they  mentioned  Uato  by  the  same  style: 
bat  he  used  to  say  he  was  indeed  neto  with 
respect  to  offices  and  dignities,  but  with  regard 
to  services  and  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  he  was 
very  ancient. 

His  third  name,  at  first,  was  not  Cato,  but 
Prisons.  It  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of 
Cato  on  account  of  his  great  wisdom;  for  the 
Roman's  call  wise  men  Catos.  He  had  red 
hair  and  grey  eyes,  as  this  epigram  ill-naturedly 
enough  dedaies: 

With  eycf  so  gTey,  and  hair  lo  red, 

With  toflki  90  sharp  and  keen. 
Thonlt  fright  the  ihadeB  when  taoa  art  dead, 

And  hell  won*t  let  thee  in. 

Inured  to  labour  and  temoerance  and  brought 
up,  as  it  were,  in  camps,  he  had  an  excellent 
constitution  with  respect  to  strength  as  well  as 
health.  And  he  considered  eloquence  as  a  val- 
uable contingent,  an  instrument  of  great  things, 
not  only  useful  but  necessary,  for  every  man 
who  does  not  choose  to  live  obscure  and  inac- 
tive; for  which  reason  he  exercised  and  im- 
proved that  talent  in  the  neighbouring«boroaghs 
and  villages,  by  undertaking  the  causes  of  such 
as  applied  to  mm;  so  that  be  was  soon  allowed 
to  b«  an  able  pleader,  and  afterwards  a  good 
onto*. 

From  this  time,  all  that  conversed  with  him 
iiscovered  in  him  such  a  gravity  of  behaviour, 
such  a  dignity  and  depth  of  sentiment,  as  qual- 
ified him  for  the  greatest  affairs  in  the  most 
respectable  government  in  the  world.  For  he 
was  not  only  so  disinterested  as  to  plead  with- 
out fee  or  reward,  but  it  appeared  that  the 

*  Tha  jve  ifMgimm  was  annexed  to  (he  great  offices 
of  etate.  and  none  had  their  statues  or  {rietvrcs  but  such 
u  had  borne  those  offices.  Therclbre,  he  vho  had  the 
pietnrcs  of  his  ancestors,  was  caUed  noble,  he  who  had 
only  his  own,  was  called  a  netoflum;  and  he  who  had 
nstthtr  the  one  nor  the  other,  was  called  ignoliU,  Bo 
says  Asconins.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  a  man 
wno  had  borne  a  great  office,  the  oonsukte  for  instance, 
was  •gnoftle  becaause  he  has  nol  his  statue  or  picture ; 
lor  he  might  not  choose  it  Cato  himself  did  not  choose 
it :  his  reason,  we  suppose,  was,  because  he  had  none 
of  hii  ancestors*,  (hough  he  was  pkased  to  assign  an- 


honour  to  be  gained  in  that  depaitmeot  was 
not  his  principal  view.  His  ambition  was  mil 
itary  glory;  and  when  yet  but  a  youth,  be  had 
fought  in  so  many  battles  that  ms  breast  waa 
full  of  scars.  He  himself  tells  us,  he  made  his 
first  campaign  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  when 
Hannibal,  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  was 
laying  Italy  waste  with  fire  and  swoid.  In 
battle  he  stood  firm,  had  a  sure  and  executing 
hand,  a  fierce  countenance,  and  spoke  to  his 
enemy  in  a  threatening  and  dreadful  accent;  for 
he  rightly  judged,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
others,  that  such  a  kind  of  behaviour  often 
strikes  an  adversanr  with  greater  terror  than 
the  sword  itself.  He  always  marched  on  foot 
and  carried  his  own  arms,  followed  only  by 
one  servant  who  canied  his  provisions.  And 
it.  is  said,  he  never  was  angry  or  found  fault 
with  that  servant,  whatever  he  set  before  him; 
but  when  he  was  at  leisure  from  military  duty, 
would  ease  and  assist  him  in  dressing  it.  Xll 
the  time  he  was  in  the  army,  he  drank  nothing 
but  water,  except  that  when  almost  burned  up 
with  thirst  he  would  ask  for  a  little  vinegar,  oi 
when  he  found  his  strength  and  spirits  euauat- 
ed  he  would  take  a  little  wine. 

Near  his  country-eeat  was  a  cottage,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Manius  Curius,*  who 
was  thrice  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Cato  often 
walked  thither,  and  reflecting  on  the  smallness 
of  the  farm  and  the  meanness  of  the  dwelling, 
used  to  think  of  the  peculiar  virtues  of  Denta- 
tus,  who,  though  he  waa  the  greatest  man  in 
Rome,  had  subdued  the  most  warlike  nations, 
and  driven  Pyrrhusout  of  Italy,  cultivated  this 
little  spot  of  ground  with  his  own  hands,  and 
after  three  triumphs  lived  in  this  cottage. 
Here  the  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  found 
him  in  the  chimney-corner  dressing  turnips, 
and  offered  him  a  large  present  of  gold;  but 
he  absolutely  refused  it,  and  gave  them  this 
answer:  %d  man  tcAo  can  be  sati^/Ud  wUh 
such  a  supper  ha»  no  need  qf  gold:  and  I 
think  it  more  glorious  to  conquer  the  oumcrs 
qf  it,  than  to  have  it  myself.  Full  of  these 
thoughts  Cato  returned  home,  and  taking  a 
view  of  his  own  estate,  his  servants,  and  man 
ner  of  living,  added  to  his  own  labour,  and  re- 
trenched his  unnecessary  expenses. 

When  Fabius  Maximus  took  the  city  of 
Tarentum,  Cato,  who  was  then  very  youxig,1 
served  under  him.  Happening  at  thiat  tiipe 
to  lodge  with  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
named  Nearchus,  he  desired  to  near  some 

*  Manias  Curius  Pentatus  triumphed  twice  in  ha 
first  c<H)SttIate,  in  the  four  hundred  and  sraty-third 
year  of  Rome,  first  oTcr  the  Sbmnites,  and  aAcrward* 
orer  Uie  Sabines.  And  eight  years  aitcr  that,  in  hii 
third  consulate,  he  triumphed  oTcr  Pyrrhus.  After 
this,  he  led  up  the  less  triumph,  caBed  Ovation,  for 
his  victory  over  the  Lucanians< 

t  Fabitts  Maximus  took  Tarentum  in  \.a  fifth  cna 
sukle,  in  the  year  of  Rome  544.  Cato  waa  then  lw*fc 
ty-three  years  old ;  but  he  had  made  his  hrst  campaign 
under  the  same  Fabius,  fire  years  before. 
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of  his  doctrine^  and  learnuig  fVom  him  the 
BBxne  maximfl  which  Plato  adTances,  That 
pUamre  is  the  greatett  meentwe  to  evil:  that 
the  greatest  burden  and  etUamity  to  the  ^ouL 
ie  the  body,  frwn  teMcA  «Ae  aamot  dieengage 
hereelfy  but  by  aueh  a  wise  use  qf  reason  as 
jAoZI  wean  and  eeparate  htrjrom  ail  ear- 
poreal  paseions:  he  hecame  still  more  atach- 
ed  to  frugality  and  temperance.  Yet  it  is  said 
that  he  learned  Greek  very  late,  and  was  con- 
•iderably  advanced  in  years  when  he  began  to 
read  the  Grecian  writcars,  among  whom  he  im- 
proved his  eloquence,  somewmt  by  Thucy- 
didee,  but  by  Demoethenes  very  greatly.  In- 
deed his  own  writings  are  sniiiciently  adorned 
with  precepts  and  examples  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  and  among  his  maxims  and  senten- 
ces we  iind  many  that  are  literally  translated 
from  the  same  originals. 

At  that  time  there  flourished  at  Rome  a  no- 
bleman of  great  power  and  eminence,  called 
Valerius  Flaccus,  whose  penetration  enabled 
him  to  distinguish  a  rising  genius  and  virtuous 
disposition,  and  whose  benevolence  inclined 
him  to  encourage  and  conduct  it  in  the  path  of 
glory.  This  nobleman  had  an  estate  contiguous 
to  Cato'a,  where  he  often  heard  his  servants 
speak  of  his  neighbour's  laborious  «md  temper- 
ate manner  of  life.  They  told  him  that  he  used 
to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  the  little  towns 
in  Uie  neighbourhood,  and  defend  the  causes  of 
such  as  applied  to  him}  that  from  thence  he 
would  return  to  his  farm,  where,  in  a  coarse 
&ook,  if  it  was  winter,  and  naked,  if  it  was 
summer,  he  would  labour  with  his  domestics, 
and  afterwards  sit  down  with  them,  and  eat 
the  same  kind  of  bread,  and  drink  of  the  same 
wine.  They  related  also  many  other  instances 
of  his  condescension  and  moderation,  and  men- 
tioned several  of  his  short  sayings  that  were 
fall  of  wit  and  good  sense.  Valerius,  charm- 
ed with  his  character,  sent  him  an  invitation 
to  dinner.  From  that  time,  by  firequent  con- 
versation, he  found  in  him  so  much  sweetness 
of  temper  and  ready  wit,  that  he  considered 
him  as  an  excellent  plant,  which  wanted  only 
ealtivation,  and  deserved  to  be  removed  to  a 
better  soil.  He  therefore  persuaded  him  to  go 
to  Rome,  and  apply  himself  to  affairs  of  state. 
There  his  plea^dings  soon  procured  him 
firieads  and  admirers;  the  interest  of  Valerius, 
too,  greatly  assisted  his  rise  to  preferment;  so 
that  he  was  first  made  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers, 
and  afVerwards  qucstor.  And  having  gained 
great  reputation  and  honour  in  those  employ- 
ments, he  was  joined  with  Valerius  himself  in 
the  highest  dignities,  being  his  colleague  both 
aa  consul  and  as  censor. 

Among  all  the  ancient  senators,  he  attached 
himaelf  chiefly  to  Fabius  Maximus,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  great  power  and  honour 
be  had  acqoired,  as  for  the  sake  of  hib  life  and 
manners,  which  Cato  considered  as  the  beet 
model  to  form  himself  upon.  So  that  he  made 
ao  acmple  of  difiering  with  the  great  Scipio, 
who,  though  at  that  time  but  a  young  man,  yet 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  was  the  pei^ 
aon  who  most  opposed  the  power  of  Fabius. 
For  being  sent  queestor  with  Scipio  to  the  war 
■B  Africa,  and  perceiving  that  he  indulged  him- 
•elf,  as  usual,  in  an  unbounded  expense,  and 
lav»flihed  the  public  money  upoi  the  troops,  he 


took  the  liberty  to  remonstrate;  observing, 
<<That  the  expense  itself  was  not  the  greatest 
evil,  but  the  consequence  of  that  expense,  since 
it  corrupted  the  ancient  simplicity  of  Uie  sol- 
diery, who  when  the^  had  more  money  than 
was'necessary  for  their  subsistence,  were  sure 
to  bestow  it  upon  luxury  and  riot.**  Scipio 
answered,  <%e  had  no  need  of  a  very  exact  and 
fruffal  treasurer,  because  he  intended  to  spread 
all  his  sails  in  the  ocean  of  war,  and  because 
his  conntiy  expected  ftom  him  an  account  of 
services  performed,  not  of  money  expended.*? 
Upon  this  Cato  left  Sicily,  and  returned  to 
Rome,  where,  together  with  Fabius,  he  loudly 
complained  to  the  senate  of  <<Scipio's  immense 
profusion,  and  of  his  passing  his  time,  like  a 
boy,  in  wrestling-rings  and  theatres,  as  if  he  had 
not  been  sent  out  to  make  war,  but  to  exhibit 
games  and  shows."  In  consequence  of  this, 
tribunes  were  sent  to  examine  into  the  affair, 
with  orders,  if  the  accusation  proved  true,  to 
bring  Scipio  back  to  Rome.  Scipio  represented 
to  them,  *^That  success  depended  entirely  upon 
the  greatness  of  the  preparations,"  and  made 
them  sensible,  <<That  though  he  spent  his  hoars 
of  leisure  in  a  cheerful  manner  vrith  his  friends, 
his  liberal  way  of  living  had  not  caused  him  to 
neglect  any  great  or  important  business." 
With  this  defence  the  commissioners  were  sat 
isfied,  and  he  set  sail  for  Africa. 

As  for  Cato,  he  continued  to  gain  so  much 
influence  and  authority  by  his  eloquence,  that 
he  was  commonly  called  the  Roman  Demos 
thenes;  but  he  was  still  more'  celebrated  for 
his    manner  of  living.    His  excellence  as  e 

riker  awakened  a  general  emulation  among 
youth  to  distinguish  themselves  the  same 
way,  and  to  surpass  each  other:  but  few  were 
willing  to  imitate  him  in  the  ancient  custom 
of  tilling  the  field  with  their  own  hands,  in  eat- 
ing a  dinner  prepared  without  fire,  and  a  spare 
frugal  supper;  few,  like  him,  could  be  satisfied 
with  a  plain  dress  and  a  poor  cottage,  or  think 
it  more  honourable  not  to  want  the  superflui- 
ties of  life,  than  to  possess  them.  For  the 
commonwealth  now  no  longer  retained  its 
primitive  purity  and  integrity,  by  reason  of  the 
vast  extent  of  its  dominions;  the  many  differ 
ent  afiSiirs  under  its  management,  and  the  in- 
finite number  of  people  that  were  subject  to  its 
command,  had  introduced  a  great  variety  of 
customs  and  modes  of  living.  Justly,  there- 
fore, was  Cato  entitled  to  admiration,  when 
the  other  citizens  were  frightened  at  labour^ 
and  enervated  by  pleasure,  and  he  alone  was 
unconquered  by  either,  not  only  while  young 
and  ambitious,  tfut  when  old  and  grey-haired, 
after  his  consulship  and  triumph;  like  a  brave 
wrestler,  who  after  he  has  come  off  conqueror, 
observes  the  common  rules,  and  continues  his 
exercises  to  the  last* 

He  himself  tells  us  that  he  never  wore  s 
garment  that  cost  him  more  than  a  hundred 
drcuihmsi,  that  even  when  prstor  or  consul  he 
drank  the  same  wine  with  his  slaves;  that  a 
dinner  never  cost  him  from  the  market  above 
thirty  ases,  and  that  he  was  thus  frugal  for  the 
sake  of  his  country,  that  he  might  be  able  i« 
endure  the  harder  services  in  war.  He  adds, 
that  having  got,  among  some  goods  he  was 
heir  to,  a  piece  of  Babylon  tapcrtrv  he  sold  it 
immediately;  that  lie  walls  of  his  countrr* 
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AOQiet  were  beitLer  pkitered  nor  white* widi- 
ed;  that  he  never  gave  more  for  a  daTe  than 
fifteen  hondred  dhnoeAmot,  as  not  reaniriog  in 
his  serranto  delicate  ehapee  and  fine  facet,  bnt 
strength  and  ability  to  labour,  that  they  might 
be  fit  to  be  employed  in  his  stables  about  his 
cattle,  or  snch  like  bosinesi;  and  these  he 
thoQglkt  proper  to  sell  sgain  when  they  grew 
oU,*  that  he  might  have  no  nselesi  persons  to 
maintain.  In  a  word,  he  thought  nothing  cheap 
diat  was  snpeifinousj  that  what  a  man  has  no 
deed  of  is  dear  even  at  a  penny;  and  that  it 
it  much  better  to  have  fieldis  where  the  plough 
goes,  or  cattle  feed,  than  fine  gardens  and 
walks  that  require  nrach  watering  and  sweeping. 
Some  imputed  these  things  to  a  nairowneis 
of  spirit,  while  others  suppcoed  that  he  betook 
nimself  to  this  contracted  manner  of  living,  in 
Older  to  correct,  by  his  example,  the  grovnng 
luxury  of  the  age.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
charge  his  using  his  servants  like  so  many 
beasts  of  burden,  and  turning  them  off,  or  sell- 
ing them,  when  grown  old,  to  the  account  of 
a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit,  which  thinks 
that  the  lole  tie  between  man  and  man  is  in- 
terest or  necessity.  Bnt  goodness  moves  in  a 
laiiger  sphere  than  justice:  the  obligations  of 
liw  and  equity  reach  onlv  to  mankind,  but 
kindnen  and  beneficence  should  be  extended 
o  creatures  of  every  species;  and  these  still 
low  from  the  breast  of  a  well-natured  man,  as 
streams  that  issue  from  the  living  fountain.  A 
good  man  will  take  care  of  lus  horses  and 
doffs,  not  only  while  they  are  young,  but  when 
old  and  past  service.  Thus  the  people  of 
Athens,  when  they  had  finished  the  temple 
Galled  thtatomptdony  set  at  liberty  the  beaists 
of  burden  that  bad  been  chiefly  employed  in 
that  work,  suffering  them  to  pasture  at  large, 
free  from  any  further  service.  It  is  said,  that 
one  of  these  afterwards  came  of  its  own  ac- 
cord to  work,  and  putting  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  labouring  cattle,  marched  before  them  to 
the  citadel.— This  pleased  the  people,  and  they 
made  a  decree  that  it  should  be  kept  at  the 
public  charge  as  long  as  it  lived.  Toe  graves 
of  Cimon^  mares,  with  which  he  thrice  con- 
quered at  the  Olympic  games,  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  his  own  tomb.  Many  have  shewn 
particular  marks  of  regard  in  burving  the  dogs 
which  they  have  cherished  and  been  fond  ^\ 
and  among  the  rest,  Xanthippus  of  old,  whose 
dog  swam  by  the  side  of  lus  gallev  to  Sala- 
mis,  when  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  aban- 
don their  city,  was  afterwards  buried  by  his 
master  upon  a  promontory,  which,  to  this  dav, 
is  called  the  dof^»  graioe,  W^  certainly  ought 
not  to  treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or 
household  goods,  which,  when  worn  out  with 
use,  we  throw  away:  and,  were  it  only  to 
learn  benevolence  to  human  kind,  we  should 
be  merciful  to  other  creatures.    For  my  own 

*  Gsto  layt,  in  exprew  tcrini.  **  A  master  of  a  &mily 
ihonld  leil  bis  old  oxen,  and  all  the  horned  cattle  (hat 
are  of  a  delicate  frame ;  all  hia  sheep  that  are  not  hardy, 
dicir  wool,  their  rery  pelts ;  he  should  sell  his  old  war- 
was,  and  his  old  instruments  of  husbandry ;  he  should 
sell  such  of  his  slaves  as  were  old  and  infirm,  and  erery 
thing  else  that  n  old  or  useless.  A  master  of  a  fiunily 
ihoiild  lore  to  sell,  not  to  buy."  What  a  fine  contrast 
there  is  between  the  spirit  of  this  old  stoic,  and  that 
sf  the  Uberal-minded,  the  beneroknt  nutarch  l 


part,  f  would  not  sdl  even  an  oU  ox  thai  hni 
laboured  for  me;  much  less  would  I  removb 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  money,  a  man  grown  old 
in  my  service,  from  his  usual  place  and  diet; 
for  to  him,  poor  man!  it  would  be  as  bad  as 
banishment;  sinoe  be  could  be  of  no  more  nse 
to  the  buyer  than  he  was  to  the  seller.  But 
Gato,  as  Ui*  he  took  a  pride  in  these  things,  telk 
ns,  that,  when  consul,  he  left  his  war^Mrse  in 
Spain,  to  save  the  public  the  charge  of  his 
freight.  Whether  such  things  as  these  are  in- 
stances of  greatness  or  littleness  of  soul,  let 
the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

He  vras,  however,  a  man  of  wonderful  tem- 
perance. For.  when  general  of  the  armv,  he 
took  no  more  from  the  pttbUe,  for  himeelf  and 
those  about  him,  than  three  Attic  mrndimm  of 
wheata  month;  and  less  than  a  mcdinimit  and 
a  half  of  barley  for  his  horses.  And  iriien  he 
was  governor  of  Sardinia,  though  his  prede- 
cessors had  bnt  the  province  to  a  very  great 
expense  for  navilions,  bedding  and  appsreL 
and  still  more  bv  the  number  of  friends  snd 
servanU  they  hail  about  them,  and  by  the  great 
and  sumptuous  entertaiimients  they  gave,  be, 
on  the  contrary,  vras  as  remarkable  for  his  fru- 
gality. Indeed,  he  put  the  public  to  no  manner 
of  dharge.  Instead  of  making  nse  of  a  car- 
riage, he  vralked  from  one  town  to  another,  at- 
tended only  by  one  officer,  who  carried  his 
robe  and  a  vessel  for  libations.  But  if  in  these 
things  he  appeared  phdn  and  easy  to  those  wlie 
vrare  under  his  command,  he  preserved  a  gn^ 
ity  and  severity  in  every  thing  else.  For  he 
was  inexorable  in  whatever  related  to  paWe 
justice,  and  inflexibly  rigid  in  the  exeentioii 
of  his  orders;  so  that  the  Roman  government 
had  never  before  appeared  to  that  peopln 
either  so  awful  or  so  amiable.* 

This  contrast  was  found,  not  only  in  his 
manners  but  in  his  style,  which  was  elegant^ 
facetious,  and  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time 
grave,  nervous,  and  sententious.  Thus  Plate 
tells  us,  <Hhe  outside  of  Socrates  was  that  of  a 
aatyr  and  buffoon,  but  his  soul  was  all  virtue, 
and  from  vrithin  him  came  such  divine  and  pa<- 
thetic  things  as  pierced  the  heart,  and  drew 
tears  from  the  hearers.''  And  as  the  ssnoe 
may  justly  be  affirmed  of  Cato,  I  cannot  conk- 
prebend  their  meaniiig,  who  compare  his  lan- 
guage to  that  of  Lysias.  I  leave  this,  howev««; 
to  be  decided  bv  those  who  are  more  capable 
than  myself  of  judging  of  the  several  sorts  of 
styles  used  among  Sie  Romans:  and  being  per 
suaded  that  a  man^  disposition  may  be  discoT 
ered  much  better  by  his  speech  than  by  his  looks 
(though  some  are  of  a  different  opinion,)  I  shall 
set  down  some  of  Gate's  remarkable  ssyiogn. 

One  day  when  the  Romans  damouied  vio- 
lently and  unseasonably  for  a  distribution  of 
corn,  to  dissuade  them  from  it  he  thus  begun 
his  addrA;  It  is  a  d\ffieuU  taaky  my  JUbk^ 
citizens f  to  speak  to  the  belly,  because  U  heOh 
no  ears.  Another  time,  complaining  of  tlie 
luxury  of  tho  Romans,  he  said.  It  was  a  heard 
matter  to  sane  that  city  J^mm  ruin  isAers  si 
JMi  was  sold  for  more  than  an  ox.    On  aa- 

*  His  only  amnsemcat  was  to  hear  the  iastmetiana 
of  the  poet  Ennius,  under  whom  he  lesraed  the  Or*ek 
sciences.  He  banished  usurex^  from  his  prorince,  %o4 
reduced  the  interest  upon  loar   almost  to  nothing. 
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otoei  occidiion,henid,  TheRomanpeoplefifere 
like  sheep,  for  as  those  eem  secarce  be  brought 
to  stir  singly,  but  aU  in  a  body  readUy/bttoio 
their  leaders,  just  suehartye.  Themeni/^iose 
GOtmsel  you  would  not  take  as  indkriduals, 
lead  you  with  ease  in  a  crowd.  Speaking  of 
the  power  of  women,  he  aaid.  JiUmen  natural- 
iy  gotemthewomen,we  govern  all  men,  mid 
our  wives govemus.  Bat  this  might  be  taken 
from  the  Apophthegm!  of  Themistoclea.  For, 
hifl  son  directing  in  most  thingi  through  hi« 
mother,  he  said,  The  Athenians,  govern  the 
Greeks,  /  govern  the  Athenians,  you,  w^, 
govemfne,artd  your  son  governs  you:  let  him 
then  use  that  power  with  moderation,  %^ieh, 
ekUdas  he  is,  sets  him  above  all  the  Greeks, 
Another  of  Gate's  sayings  was,  That  the  Ro- 
man people  Jixed  the  value,  not  only  qfthe 
•everal  kinds  qf  colours,  but  qfthe  arts  and 
aeienees.  For,  added  he,  as  the  dyers  dye  that 
sort  qf purple  which  is  most  agreeable  to  you, 
80  our  youOionly  study  andstrive  to  exeelin 
sueh  things  as  you  esteem  and  commend. 
JSjiiorting  the  people  to  virtoe,  he  said,  If  it  is 
dyvirtueand  temperanee  that  you  are  become 
great,  change  not  for  the  worst;  but  if  by  in- 
temperance and  vice,  change  f>r  the  better ', 
for  you  are  already  great  enough  by  such 
means  as  these.  Of  sach  as  were  perpetually 
soliciting  for  great  offices,  he  said,  Uike  men 
who  knew  not  their  way',  they  wanted  lietors 
eOways  to  conduct  them.  He  found  fault  with 
the  people  for  often  choodng  the  same  persons 
consuls;  You  either,  said  he,  think  the  consul- 
sOe  qfUttle  worth,  or  that  there  are  butjbw 
teorthy  qfthe  consulate.   Concerning  one  of 


smiled,  and  vud.  They  had  sent  an  embassy 
which  had  neither  feet,  head  nor  heart 
When  Scipio  applied  to  him,  at  the  request  of 
Polybins,  in  behalf  of  the  Achsan  eiiles,*  and 
the  matter  was  much  canvassed  in  the  senatOi 
some  speaking  for  their  being  restored,  and 
some  asainstit,  Cato  rose  up,  and  said,  Jis  \f 
we  hadnothing else  to  do,  we sithere  aUday 
debating  whether  a  few  poor  old  Greeks 
should  be  buriedby  our  grave-diggers  or  those 
qf  their  own  country.  The  senate  then  dv 
creed  that  the  exiles  lAiould  return  home;  and 
Polybius,  some  days  after,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure another  meeting  of  that  respectable  body, 
to  restore  those  exiles  to  their  former  honours 
in  Achaia.  Upon  this  affair  he  sounded  Cato, 
who  answered  smiling,  TTiis  was  just  as  if 
Ulysses  should  have  wanted  to  enter  the  Ojf 
elopes  cave  again  fbr  a  hat  and  a  beltwMeh 
he  had  l^  behind.  It  was  a  saying  of  his, 
That  wise  men  learn  nwrefromjbols,  than 
fools  from  the  wise;  fbr  the  wise  avoid  the 
error  qfjbols,  while  fbols  do  notproJU  by  the 
examples  qfthe  wise.  Another  of  his  sayings 
was.  That  he  likeda  young  man  that  blushed, 
more  than  one  that  tumedpale:  and  that  he 
did  not  like  a  soldier  who  moved  Mshandsin 
marching,  and  his  feet  in  fghting,  and  who 
snored  louder  in  bed  thanhe  shouted  in  bat 
tie.  Jesting  upon  a  very  fat  man,  he  said,  Qf 
what  service  to  his  country  can  swsh  a  body 
be,  which  is  nothing  but  belly7  When  an  epl 
cure  desired  to  be  admitted  into  his  friendship,  * 
he  said,  He  cotdd  not  Uve  with  a  man  whose 
palate  had  quicker  sensations  than  his  heart. 
He  used  to  say,   J%e  soul  qfa  lover  lived  in 


his  enemies  who  led  a  very  profligate  and  infs&  the  body  qf  another:  And  that  m  aU  his  l\fe 
life,  he  said.  His  mother  takes  itfor&me  never  repented  but  qf  three  things:  the 

first  was,  that  he  had  trusted  a  woman  with 
a  secret,  the  second,  that  he  hadgone  by  sea, 
when  he  might  have  gone  by  land;  and  the 
third,  that  he  had  passed  one  day  withoi^ 
having  a  will  by  him.f  To  an  old  debauchee, 
he  said,  Old  age  has  d^ormities  enough  qf 
its  own:  do  not  add  to  it  the  dtformUy  qf 
vice.  A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  the 
character  of  a  poisoner,  proposing  a  bad  law, 
and  taking  great  pains  to  have  it  passed,  Cato 
said  to  him,  Youngman,  Ihnownotwinch  is 
most  dangerous,  to  drink  what  you  mix,  or 
to  enact  what  you  propose.  Being  scurrilour 
\y  treated  by  a  man  who  led  a  dissolute  and  in 
famous  life,  he  said,  It  is  upon  very  unequal 
terms  that  I  contend  with  you:  for  you  are 
accustomed  to  be  spoken  HI  qf,  and  can  speak 
it  with  pleasure ;  but  with  me  it  is  unusual  to 
hear  it,  and  disagreeable  to  speak  it.  Such  was 
the  manner  of  his  repartees  and  short  sayings. 
Being  appointed  consul  along  with  his  friend 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  government  of  that  part 
of  Spain  which  the  Romans  call  citerior,  hith 

*  The  Aehcsni,  in  the  flrtt  year  of  the  hondrcd  and 
fifty-third  Olympiad,  entered  into  meuuret  fbr  deliv- 
ering  up  their  country  to  the  king  of  Pertia ;  but,  be- 
ing dlscoTered^  s  thousand  of  them  were  acized,  ana 
compelled  to  live  eiilet  in  Italy.  There  they  continued 
MTenteen  yean^  aAer  which  about  three  hundred, 
who  were  still  liTing,  were  restored  by  a  decree  of  th« 
senate,  which  was  particularly  made  in  &vour  of  Po 
lybius,  who  was  one  of  the  number. 

f  This  has  been  misanderstood  by  all  the  translator! 
who  haTe  agreed  in  rendering  it,  <*  that  he  had  fmni 
one  day  idly.'* 


curse  and  not  a  prayer,  when  any  one  wish- 
es this  son  may  survive  her.  Pointing  to  a 
man  who  had  sold  a  paternal  estate  near  the 
•ea-flide,  he  pretended  to  admire  him,  as  one 
dmt  was  stronger  than  the  sea  itself;  For,  said 
be,  what  the  sea  could  not  have  swallowed 
without  dijffictdty,  this  man  has  taken  down 
with  aU  the  ease  inutginable.  When  king 
Eumenes*  came  to  Rome,  the  senate  received 
him  with  extraordinary  respect,  and  the  great 
men  strove  which  should  do  him  the  most  hon* 
our,  but  Cato  visibly  neglected  and  shunned 
him.  Upon  which  somebody  said.  Why  do  you 
Omn  Eumenes,  whoisso  good  a  man,  andso 
gretU  a  friend  to  the  Romans  ?  That  may  be, 
answered  Cato,  but  I  look  upon  a  king  as  a 
creature  that  feeds  upon  human fiesh;  and  of 
aU  the  kings  that  have  been  so  nmeh  cried  up, 
I  find  not  one  to.be  compared  with  an  Epa- 
tmnondas,  a  Pericles,  a  T^emistoeles :  a  ^Nla- 
nkuM  Curius,  or  wUh  Hamilcar,  sumamed 
.Boreas.  He  used  to  say,  that  his  enemies 
hated  him,  because  he  neglected  Ids  own  con- 
cerns, and  rose  b^/bre  day  to  mind  those  qf 
the  public.  But  that  he  had  rather  his  good 
adtwn»  should  go  unrewarded,  than  tns  b€ui 
onesunpunished;  and  that  he  pardoned  every 
hodtfsfauUs  sooner  than  his  otm.  The  Ro- 
mans having  sent  three  ambassadors  to  the 
king  of  Bythinik,  -tf  whom  one  had  the  gout, 
another  had  his  skull  trepanned,  and  the  third 
was  reckoned   little  better  than  a  fool,  Cato 

*  Eaaienes  went  (o  Rome  in  the  year  of  Rcms  815. 
Jaio  was  then  thirty-nine  yeara  old. 
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er,  fell  o  hU  lot.*  Whil«  he  was  Mibdaiiig 
Mune  of  the  natioDS  there  by  anDs,  and  wis- 
ning  othen  by  kindnen,  a  great  aimy  of  bar- 
banana  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  driven  oat  in  diabonour.  On  thia  occa- 
•ion  he  aent  to  deaire  aocconra  of  hia  neigb- 
boura  the  Celtiberiana,  who  demanded  two 
hundred  talenta  for  that  aenrice.  All  the  offi- 
eera  of  hia  armT  thought  it  intolerable,  that  the 
Romans  aboiUd  be  obliged  to  purchase  aaaiat- 
ance  of  the  barbariana:  but  Cato  aaid,  Iti»no 
taie^  great  hardikips  for  \f%o€  eonquery  we 
Ahott  pay  them  at  the  enemy's  expenees  and 
\f  toe  are  eonqueredy  there  wiU  be  nobody 
either  to  pay,  or  make  the  demand.  He  gain- 
ed the  battle,  and  every  thing  afterwards  auc- 
eeeded  to  his  wiah.  rolybiua  tella  ua,  that 
the  walla  of  all  the  Spanish  towna  on  this  side 
the  river  Bstia  were  rased  by  bis  conmiand  in 
one  day,t  notwithatanding  the  towna  were  nu- 
merous, and  their  inhabitanU  brave;  Cato  him- 
self aays,  be  took  more  cities  than  be  spent 
days  in  Spain:  nor  is  it  a  vain  boast j  for  they 
were  actually  no  fewer  than  four  hundred. 
Though  thia  campaign  afforded  the  aoldiers 
great  booty,  he  gave  each  of  them  a  pound 
weight  of  silver  besides,  saying  It  was  better 
thatmanyqfthe  R«nnan$3hotdd  return  with 
eiiver  in  their  poekete,  than  a  few  with  gold. 
And  for  his  own  part,  he  aaaures  us,  that  of  all 
that  was  taken  m  the  war,  nothing  came  to 
hia  share  but  what  he  eat  and  drank,  ^i/ht 
'that  J  blame,  says  he,  those  that  seek  their 
own  advantage  in  these  tfrnigsj  but  I  had 
rather  contend /ifr  valotar  with  the  braoey 
than  for  wealth  with  the  richy  or  inrcqta- 
eiousness  with  the  covetous. 

And  he  not  only  kept  himself  clear  of  extor- 
tion, but  all  that  were  immediately  under  his 
direction.  He  had  five  servants  with  him  in 
this  expedition,  one  of  whom  named  Paccus, 
h^  purehaaed  three  boya  that  were  among  the 
priaoners:  but  when  he  knew  that  his  master 
waa  informed  of  it,  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts 
of  coming  into  his  presence,  he  hanged  him- 
self. Upon  which  Cato  sold  the  boys,  and  put 
the  money  into  the  public  treasury. 

While  he  was  settling  the  affaira  of  Spain, 
Scipio  the  Great  who  waa  his  enemy,  and 
wanted  to  break  the  course  of  his  success,  and 
have  the  finishing  of  the  war  himself,  managed 
matters  so  aa  to  get  himself  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. After  which  he  made  ail  possible  haste 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army  from  him. 

*  At  Cato't  trooM  consisted,  for  the  ino«t  part,  of 
raw  toldicn,  he  took  sreat  punt  to  discipttne  thenii 
«r\Bidcring  that  they  had  to  deal  with  the  Spnniards, 
wbo,  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans  and  Carthagini- 
ant,  had  kamcd  the  miiitarj  art,  and  were  naturally 
brave  and  coongoous.  Before  he  came  to  action,  he 
sentawRj  his  fleet,  that  his  soldiers  might  place  all  their 
hopes  in  their  Tftlour.  With  the  same  new,  when  he 
came  near  the  enemy,  he  took  a  compass,  and  posted 
his  army  behmd  them  in  the  plain ;  so  that  the  Span- 
iards were  between  him  and  his  camp. 

f  As  the  dread  of  his  name  procured  him  great  re- 
spect in  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Iberus,  he  wrote 
me  same  day  private  letters  to  the  commanders  of  sev- 
eral Ibrti6ea  towns,  ordering  them  to  demolish  with- 
oat  delay  their  fortifications ;  and  assuring  Uiem  Uiat 
ae  would  pardon  none  but  such  as  readily  complied 
with  his  orders.  Every  one  of  the  commaaders,  be- 
Ucviac  the  orders  to  be  sent  only  to  himself,  iounedi- 
afidv  beat  dcwa  their  walb  and  towers.  JU0. 1.  xxxtv. 


But  Cato  hearing  of  his  march,  took  five  com 
panics  of  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse,  as « 
convoy  to  attend  npon  Scipio,  and  as  he  went 
to  meet  him,  defeated  the  Lacetaniana,  and 
took  among  them  six  hundred  Roman  desert 
ers,  whom  he  cauaed  to  be  put  to  death.  And 
upon  Scipio'a  expressing  his  displeasure  at  thia, 
ho  answered  ironically,  Rome  would  be  great 
indeed,  if  men  qf  birth  would  not  yield  the 
palm  qf  virtue  to  the  commonalty,  and  \f 
plebeianBy  Uke  hi$nself,  would  contend  for 
exeellenee  with  men  qf  Iwih  and  ^uoMy. 
Beaidea,  aa  the  senate  had  decreed,  that  noth 
ing  should  be  altered  which  Cato  had  ordered 
and  eatabliahed,  the  post  which  Scipio  had 
made  ao  much  intereat  for,  rather  tarniahed  hia 
own  glorv  than  that  of  Cato;  for  he  continaed 
inactive  during  that  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cato  waa  honoured  with  a 
triumph.  But  he  did  not  act  afterwards  like 
those  whose  ambition  ia  only  for  fame,  and 
not  for  virtue,  and  who  having  reached  the 
higheat  honoura,  borne  the  office  of  consul,  and 
led  up  triumpha,  withdraw  from  public  bnif- 
neaa,  and  gave  up  the  rest  of  their  daya  to  ease 
and  pleasure.  Oil  the  contrary,  like  those  who 
are  just  entered  upon  buaineaa,  and  thirst  for 
honour  and  renown,  he  exerted  himaelf  aa  if 
he  was  beginnins  his  race  anew,  hia  services 
being  alwaya  ready  both  for  )iia  frienda  in  par- 
ticular, and  for  the  citixens  in  general,  either  at 
the  bar,  or  in  the  field.  For  he  went  with  the 
Conaul  Tiberiua  Semproniua  to  Thrace  and  the 
Danube,*  aa  hia  lieutenant.  And,  aa  a  le- 
gionary Tribune,  he  attended  Maniua  Acilina 
Glabrio  into  Greece,  in  the  war  againat  Anti- 
^hus  the  Great;  who,  next  to  Hannibal,  vraa 
I  fte  most  formidable  enemy  the  Romana  ever 
nad.  For  having  recovered  almost  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia,  which  Seleucua  Nicanor 
had  possessed,  and  reduced  many  warlike  nar 
tions  of  barbarians,  he  was  so  much  ebted  as 
to  think  the  Romana  the  only  match  for  him 
in  the  field.  Accordingly  he  croaaed  the  sea 
with  a  powerful  army,  colouring  hia  design 
with  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  liberty 
to  the  Greeks,  of  which,  however,  they  stood 
in  no  need;  for  being  lately  delivered  by  the 
favour  of  the  Romana  from  the  yoke  of  Philip 
and  the  Macedonians,  they  were  free  already 
and  were  governed  by  their  own  lawa. 

At  his  approach,  all  Greece  was  in  grea 
commotion,  and  unresolved  how  to  act;  being 
corrupted  with  the  aplendid  hopea  infbsed  by 
the  orators  whom  Antiochus  had  gained  Aci 
Hub,  therefore,  sent  ambasaadors  to  the  eev 
eral  states;  Titua  Flaminiua  appeased  the  die- 
turbances;  and  kept  most  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  Roman  interest,  without  using  any  violent 
means,  as  I  have  related  in  bis  life;  and  Cato 
confirmed  the  people  of  Corinth,  aa  weU  aa 
those  of  Patrs  and  £gium  in  their  duty.  He 
also  made  a  conaiderable  stay  at  Athens;  and 
it  is  said,  there  is  still  extant  a  apeech  of  hia, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  Athenians  in  Greek, 
expressing  his  admiration  of  the  virtue  of  their 
anceatora,  and  his  satiafaction  in  beholding  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  their  city.  But  thia 
account  is  not  true,  for  he  spoke  to  them  by  m 

*  T^  year  alter  his  Consulship,  and  the  secaad  |«e 
of  the  baidj^  and  forty-sixth  Olvnpiad 
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interpreter.  Not  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
Greek;  but  chose  to  adhere  to  the  cuatoms  of 
hia  country,  and  laugh  at  those  who  admired 
nolfaing  but  what  waa  Greek.  He,  therefore, 
ridiculed  Poathumiua  Albanua,  who  had  writ- 
ten a  history  in  that  language,  and  made  an 
apology  for  the  improprieties  of  expression, 
saying.  He  ought  to  be  pardoned,  if  he  wrote 
it  by  cimmumd  qf  the  Jbnphietyone.  We  are 
assured  that  the  Athenians  admired  the  strength 
and  conciseness  of  his  lanffusge;  for  what  he 
delivered  in  few  words,  m  interpreter  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  many  to  explain;  inso- 
much that  he  left  them  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
expressions  of  the  Greeks  flowed  only  from 
the  lips,  while  those  of  the  Romans  came  from 
the  heart.* 

Antiochus  having  blocked  up  the  narrow 
pass  of  Thermopyls  with  his  troops,  and 
added  walls  and  entrenchments  to  the  natural 
fortifications  of  the  place,  sat  down  there  un- 
concerned, thinking  the  war  could  not  touch 
him.  And,  indeed,  the  Romans  despaired  of 
forcing  the  pass.  But  Cato,  recollecting  the 
circuit  the  Persians  had  taken  on  a  like  occa- 
■ion,t  set  out  in  the  night  with  a  proper  de- 
tachment. 

When  they  had  ad>'an0bd  a  considerable 
height,  the  guide,  who  was  one  of  the  prison- 
ers, missed  his  way,  and  wandering  about 
among  impracticable  places  and  precipice^ 
threw  the  soldiers  into  mexpreasible  dread  and 
despair.  Cato  seeing  the  danger,  ordered  his 
forces  to  halt,  while  he,  with  one  Lucius 
MuUius,  who  was  dexterous  in  climbing  the 
steep  mountains,^  went  forward  with  great 
difficulty  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  at  mid- 
night, without  any  moon;  scrambling  among 
wild  olive  trees  and  steep  rocks  that  still  more 
impeded  his  view,  and  added  darkness  to  the 
obscurity.  At  last  they  hit  upon  a  path  which 
seemed  to  lead  down  tp  the  enemy's  camp. 
There  they  set  up  marks  upon  some  of  the 
nost  conspicuous  rocks  on  the  top  of  the 
Bountain  Callidromus;  and  returning  the  same 
way,  took  the  whole  party  with  them;  whom 
they  conducted  by  the  direction  of  the  marks, 
and  so  regained  the  little  path;  where  they 
made  a  proper  disposition  of  the  troops.  They 
had  marched  but  a  little  farther,  when  the 
path  failed  them,  and  they  saw  nothing  before 
them  but  a  precipice,  which  distressed  them 
still  rnore;  for  they  could  not  yet  perceive  that 
they  were  near  the  enemy. 

The  day  now  began  to  appear,  when  one  of 
them  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  human 
▼oices,  and  a  little  after  they  saw  the  Grecian 

*  There  cannot  be  s  stroBaer  mitanee  than  this,  that 
die  brief  expreulon  of  the  Spartani  wai  owing  to  the 
iMiire  uxapucity  of  their  manners,  and  the  sinfierityof 
Ibeir  hearU.  It  waa  the  expreision  of  nature— Artifi- 
cial  and  circumlocutory  ezpreMions,  like  licentious 
paintings,  are  the  consequences  of  licentious  life. 

t  In  Uie  Persian  war,  Lconidas,  with  three  hundred 
Spartans  only,  sustained  the  shock  of  an  innumerable 
maltitu4|e  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  uutA'the  bar- 
barians, fetching  a  compsM  round  the  mountains  by 
by-ways,  came  upon  him  behind,  and  cut  his  parly  in 
pieces. 

t  The  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Ther- 
■Bopylas  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Oeta, 
stod  the  h^heiit  of  them  is  called  Callidromus,  at  the 
loot  of  which  u  a  road  sizty  feet  broad.  Liv,  L  xzsri. 
CIS. 


camp,  and  the  advanced  guard  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  Cato,  therefore,  made  a  halt,  and 
sent  to  acquaint  the  Firmians  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  with  them  in  private.*  These  were 
troops  whose  fidelity  and  courage  he  had  ex 
perienced  on  the  most  dangerous  Sbcasions 
They  hastened  into  his  presence,  when  ho  thai 
addressed  them:  "  I  want  to  tske  one  of  thr 
enemy  alive,  to  learn  of  him  who  they  are  thai 
compose  this  advance  guard,  and  how  man? 
in  number;  and  to  be  informed  what  is  the 
disposition  and  order  of  their  whole  army,  and 
what  preoarations  they  have  made  to  receive 
us;  but  tne  business  requires  the  speed  and 
impetuosity  of  lions,  who  rush  into  a  herd  of 
timorous  beasts." 

When  Cato  had  done  speaking,  the  Firmians 
without  further  preparation,  poured  down  the 
mountain,  surprised  the  advanced  guard,  dis- 
persed them,  took  one  armed  man,  and  brought 
him  to  Cato.  The  prisoner  inibrmed  him,  that 
the  main  body  of  the  army  was  encamped  wita 
the  king  in  ^e  narrow  pass,  and  that  the  de> 
tachment  which  guarded  the  heights  consisted 
of  six  hundred  select  JEtolians.  Cato,  despis- 
ing these  troops,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
sinall  number,  as  their  negligence,  drew  his 
sword,  and  rushed  upon  them  with  all  the 
alarm  of  voices  and  trumpets.  The  i&to- 
lians  no  sooner  saw  him  descend  from  Umi 
mountains,  then  they  fled  to  the  main  body 
and  put  the  whole  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

At  the  same  time  Manius  forced  the  en- 
trenchments of  Antiochus  below,  and  poured 
into  the  pass  with  his  army.  Antiochus  him- 
self being  wounded  in  the  mouth  with  a  stone, 
and  having  some  of  his  teeth  struck  out,  the 
anguish  obliged  him  to  turn  his  horse  and  re- 
tire.  Afler  his  retreat,  no  part  of  his  army 
could  stand  the  shock  of  the  Romans;  and 
though  there  appeared  no  hopes  of  escaping 
by  flight,  by  reason  of  the  straitness  of  the 
road,  the  deep  marshes  on  one  side  and  rocky 
precipices  on  the  other,  yet  they  crowded 
along  through  those  narrow  passages,  and  push- 
ing each  other  down,  perished  miserably,  out 
of  fear  of  boing  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

Cato,  who  was  never  sparing  in  his  own 
praises,  and  thought  boasting  a  natural  atten 
dant  on  great  actions,  is  very  pompous  in  his 
account  of  this  exploit.  He  says,  "That 
those  who  saw  him  charging  the  enemy,  rout- 
ing and  pursuing  them,  declared,  that  Cato 
owed  less  to  the  people  of  Rome,  than  the 
people  of  Rome  owed  to  Cato;  and  that  the 
Consul  Manius  himself,  coming  hot  from  the 
fight,  took  him  in  his  arms  as  he  too  came 

Cting  from  the  action,  and  embracing  him  a 
J  time,  cried  out.  in  a  transport  of  joy 
that  neither  he  nor  the  whole  Roman  people 
could  sufliciently  reward  Cato's  merit." 

Immediately  after  Uie  battle,  the  Consul 
sent  him  with  an  account  of  it  to  Rome,  that 
he  might  be  the  first  to  carry  the  news  of  his 
own  achievements.  With  a  favourable  wind 
ho  sailed  to  Brundusium ;  from  thence  he 
reached  Tarentum  in  one  day:  and  having 
travelled  four  days  more,  he  arrived  at  Rome 
the  fifth  day  after  he  landed,  and  was  the  first 
that  brought  the  news  of  the  victory.  His  ar 
rival  filled  the  city  with  sacrifices  and  other 
*  Firmlum  was  a  Roman  colony  in  Pieeae. 
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tegtiinozuM  of  joy,  and  gave  the  peopto  m 
high  an  opinion  of  theifselTeiy  that  thej  now 
oSioTod  tnere  could  be  no  bonnda  to  their  em- 
pire or  their  power. 

Theae  are  the  moat  remafkable  of  Cato'a  ac- 
tiona;  and,  with  reapeet  to  dTil  affidra,  he  ap- 
pean  to  have  thought  the  impeaching  of  offend- 
era.  and  bringing  them  to  jnatioe,  a  thing  that 
well  deaerved  hia  attention .  For  he  prosecuted 
aoTeral,  and  encouraged  and  aaaiated  othen  in 
camriog  on  their  prosecutiona.  Thus  he  act 
up  Petilius  againvt  Scipio  the  Great;  but  aecure 
in  the  dignity  of  his  family,  and  hia  own  great- 
ness of  ^ind,  Scipio  treated  the  accuaation  with 
the  utmMt  contempt.  Cato,  perceiving  he 
would  not  be  capitally  condemned,  dropped  the 
prosecution  3  but  with  some  othera  who  assisted 
him  in  the  cause,  impeached  his  brother  Lucius 
Scipio,  who  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  which 
his  circumstances  could  not  answer,  so  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  imprisonment;  ana  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  and  appealing  to  the 
Tribunes,  that  he  waa  dismissed. 

We  have  also  an  account  of  a  young  man 
who  had  procured  a  verdict  against  an  enemy 
of  his  father  who  was  lately  d^,  and  had  him 
stigmatized.  Gato  met  him  as  he  was  passing 
through  iSM  Jorum,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
addressed  mm  in  these  words:  '<It  is  thus  we 
are  to  sacrifice  to  the  nume»  of  our  parents, 
not  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  lambs,  but  with 
the  tears  and  condemnation  of  their  enemies.'' 

Gato,  however,  did  not  escape  these  attacks; 
but  when  in  the  business  of  the  state  he  gave 
the  least  handle,  was  certainly  prosecuted,  and 
sometimes  in  danger  of  being  condemned.  For 
H  is  said  that  near  fifty  impeachments  were 
brought  against  him,  and  the  last,  when  he  was 
eighty-six  years  of  age:  on  which  occasion  he 
made  use  of  that  memorable  expression:  '^  Jf 
U  hard  that  I  who  haoe  lived  wUh  men  qf 
one  generation,  should  be  obliged  to  make 
my  dtfenee  to  those  qfaryotherP  Nor  was  this 
the  end  of  his  contests  at  the  bar;  for,  four 
years  afler,  at  the  age  of  ninety,*  he  impeached 
Servilius  Galba:  so  that,  like  Nestor,  ne  lived 
three  generations,  and,  like  him,  was  always  in 
action/  In  short,  after  having  constantly  op- 
posed Scipio  in  matters  of  government,  he 
tired  until  the  time  of  young  Scipio,  his  adopt- 
ed grandson,  and  son  of  Paulus  ^milius,  who 
conquered  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians. 

Ten  years  afler  his  Consulship,  Gato  stood 
for  the  office  of  Gensor,  which  was  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  republic.  For,  beside  the  other 
power  and  authority  that  attended  this  ofiice, 
It  gave  the  magistrate  a  right  of  inquiry  into 
tlie  lives  and  manners  of  the  citizens.  The 
Romans  did  not  think  it  proper  that  any  one 
should  be  left  to  follow  his  own  inclinations 
without  inspection  or  controul,  either  in  mar- 
nage,  in  the  procreation  of  children,  in  his 

*  Pltttareh  here  is  not  conmtent  with  himielf.  To- 
ward* the  beginning  of  bis  hfe,  he  aays  that  Gato  was 
bttt  seTenteen  yean  old  at  the  time  oi  Hanniball  suc- 
eeti  in  ItsJy :  and  at  the  condoaon,  he  tells  us  that 
Calo  died  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Ponie  war. 
Bat  Hannibal  came  into  Italv  m  the  year  of  Rome  634 ; 
sad  the  third  Punic  war  broke  out  serenty  years  after, 
IB  the  year  of  Rome  604%  According  to  this  oompu- 
tetiOB.  Cato  could  not  be  more  than  eighty-seren  yean 
sId  when  be  died;  and  this  WGOuat  is  confirmed  by 
Ciecrs 


table,  or  in  the  company  he  kept.  Bat.  cm> 
vinced  that  in  these  private  scenes  of  life  a 
man's  real  character  was  much  more  dislfah 
guishable  than  in  his  public  and  political  tian»> 
actions,  thev  appointed  two  magistrates,  ths 
one  out  of  tne  patricians,  and  the  other  out  of 
the  plebeians,  to  inspect,  to  correct,  and  to 
chastise  such  as  they  found  giving  in  to  dissi- 
pation and  licentiousness,  and  deserting  the 
ancient  and  establiahed  manner  of  living. 
These  great  officers  they  called  Censora:  and 
they  had  power  to^ deprive  a  Roman  knight 
of  his  horse,  or  to  expel  a  senator  that  led  a 
vicious  and  <Usorderly  ufe.  They  likewise  took 
an  estimate  of  each  citizen^  estate,  and  en- 
rolled them  according  to  their  pedigree,  quality, 
and  condition. 

This  office  has  several  other  great  preroga 
tives  annexed  to  it:  and  therefore  when  Cato 
solicited  it,  the  principal  senators  opposed  him. 
The  motive  to  this  opposition  with  some  of  the 
Patricians  was  envy:  for  they  imagined  it 
would  be  a  diamce  to  the  nobihty,  if  perscns 
of  a  mean  and  obscure  origin  were  elevated 
to  the  highest  honour  in  the  state;  with  othen 
it  was  fear:  for,  conscious  that  their  lives  were 
vicious,  and  that  Uiey  had  departed  from  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  manners,  they  dreaded 
the  austerity  of  Gato;  because  they  believed 
he  would  be  stem  and  inexorable  in  his  office 
Having  consulted  and  prepared  their  measures, 
they  put  up  seven  candidatea  in  opposition  to 
Gato:  and  imagined  that  the  people  wanted  to 
be  governed  by  an  easv  hand,  they  soothed 
them  with  hopes  of  a  mild  Gensorship.  Gato, 
on  the  contrary,  without  condescending  to  the 
least  flattery  or  complaisance,  in  his  speeches 
from  the  rostrum,  professed  his  resolution  to 
punish  every  instance  of  vice;  and  loudly  de- 
claring that  the  city  wanted  great  reformation, 
conjured  the  people,  if  they  were  wiee,  to 
choose,  not  the  mildest,  but  the  severest  phy 
sician.  Ho  told  them  that  he  waa  one  of  that 
character,  and,  among  the  patricians,  Valerius 
Flaccus  was  another;  and  that,  with  him  the 
his  colleague,  and  him  only,  he  could  hope  to 
render  good  service  to  the  commonweal^,  by 
efiectually  cutting  off*,  like  another  hydra,  the 

S reading  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  times. 
e  add^,  that  he  saw  others  pressmg  into 
the  Gensorship,  in  order  to  exercise  that  office 
in  a  bad  manner,  because  they  were  afr^d  ot 
such  as  would  discharge  it  faithfully. 

The  Roman  people,  on  this  occasion,  shewed 
themselves  truly  grekt,  and  worthy  of  the  beA 
of  leaders;  for,  for  from  dreading  the  severity 
of  this  inflexible  man,  they  rejected  those 
smoother  candidates  that  seemed  ready  to  con- 
sult their  pleasure  in  every  thing,  and  chose 
Valerius  Flaccus  with  Gato;  attending  to  the 
latter,  not  as  a  man  that  solicited  the  ofiice  of 
Gensor,  but  as  one  who,  already  possessed  of  it, 
gave  out  his  orders  by  virtue  of  iiis  authority. 

The  first  thing  Gato  did,  waa  to  name  nif 
friend  and  colleague  Lucius  Valerius  Flacco; 
chief  of  the  senate,  and  to  expel  many  others 
the  house;  particularly  Lucius  Quintius,  who 
had  been  Gonsul  seven  years  before,  and,  what 
waa  still  a  greater  honour,  was  brother  tc 
Titus  Flaminius,*  who  overthrew  king  Philip 

*  Pol^blus.  Liry^and  Cicero,  make  the  tvntmm  «ff 
thb  fiunihr  l^kminios. 
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He  expelled  also  Manlius,  another  ■enator, 
whom  the  general  opinion  had  marked  out  for 
ConauL  became  he  had  given  hia  wife  a  kiss 
n  the  OAj-time,  in  the  sight  of  his  daughter. 
'<For  his  own  part,"  he  said,  <<hiB  wife  never 
ambraced  him  oat  when  it  thundered  dread- 
fhllj,"  adding,  b^  waj  of  joke,  ''That  he  was 
bappj  when  Jupiter  pleased  to  thnnder." 

He  was  censured  as  having  merely  indulged 
his  envy,  when  he  degraded  Lucius,  who  was 
brother  to  Scipio  the  Great,  and  had  been 
honoured  with  a  triumph;  for  he  took  from  him 
bis  hone;  and  it  was  believed  that  he  did  it 
to  insult  the  memory  of  Scipio  Africanus.  But 
there  was  another  thing  tnat  rendered  him 
more  generally  obnoxious,  and  that  was  the 
reformation  he  introduced  in  point  of  luzuiy. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  begin  his  attack 
upon  it  openly,  because  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  was  infected,  and  therefore  he  took  an 
mdireet  method.  He  caused  an  estimate  to  be 
taken  of  all  apparel,  carriagea,  female  orna- 
ments, furniture,  and  utensils;  and  whatever 
exceeded  fifteen  hundred  drachgnm  in  value, 
be  rated  at  ten  times  as  much,  and  imposed  a 
tax  according  to  that  valuation.  For  every 
thousand  a$ea  he  made  them  pay  three;  that 
finding  themsehree  burdened  with  the  tax, 
while  the  modest  and  frugal,  with  equal  sub- 
stance, paid  much  less  to  the  public,  they 
mi|^ht  be  induced  to  retrench  their  appearance. 
Tlus  procured  him  many  enemies,  not  only 
among  those  who,  rather  than  part  with  their 
hixury,  submitted  to  the  tax,  but  among  those 
who  lessened  the  expense  of  their  figure,  to 
avoid  it  For  the  generality  of  mankind  think 
that  prohibition  to  shew  their  wealth  is  the 
tame  thing  as  taking  it  away,  and  that  opu- 
lence is  seen  in  the  superfluities,  not  in  the 
necessaries  of  life.  And  this  (we  are  told)  was 
what  surprised  Aristo  the  pilosopfaer;  for  he 
could  not  comprehend  why  those  that  are  pos^ 
sessed  of  superfiuities  slvould  be  accounted 
happy,  rather  than  such  as  abound  in  what  is 
necessary  and  useful.  But  Scopas  the  Thessa- 
lian,  when  one  of  his  friends  asked  him  for 
something  that  could  be  of  little  use  to  him, 
and  gave  him  that  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
grant  his  request,  made  answer,  ''It  is  in  these 
useless  and  superfluous  things  that  I  am  rich 
and  happy."  Thus  the  desire  of  wealth,  far 
from  being  a  natural  passion,  is  a  foreign  and 
adventitious  one,  arising  from  vulgar  opinion. 

Cato  paid  no  regard  to  these  complaints, 
bat  became  still  more  severe  and  rigid.  He 
cut  ofi"  the  pipes  by  which  people  conveyed 
water  from  tne  public  fountains  into  their 
houses  and  gardens,  and  demolished  all  the 
buildings  that  projected  out  into  the  streets. 
fie  lowered  the  price  of  public  works,  and 
formed  oO  the  public  revenues  at  the  highest 
rate  they  could  bear.  By  these  things  he 
brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  vast  num- 
ber* of  people:  so  that  Titus  Flaminius  and 
hts  party  atUcked  him,  and  prevailed  with  the 
senate  to  annul  the  contracts  he  had  made  for 
repairing  the  temples  and  public  buildings,  as 
detrimental  to  tlie  state.  Nor  did  they  stop 
here,  but  incited  the  boldest  of  the  Tribunes 
lo  acenee  him  to  the  people,  and  fine  him  two 


talents.  They  likewise  epposed  htm  vety 
much  in  his  building,  at  the  public  charge,  • 
hall  below  the  senate-house  by  the  ^invnu 
which  he  finished  notwithstanding,  and  calW 
the  PorHan  hall.  ^ 

The  people,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  his  behaviour  in  his  office. 
For  when  they  erected  his  statue  in  the  temple 
of  Health,  they  made  no  mention  on  the  pe- 
destal, of  his  victories  and  his  triumph,  but  the 
inscription  was  to  this  effect:  "In  nonour  of 
Cato  the  Censor,  who,  when  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth was  degenerating  into  licentioua- 
ness,  by  good  discipline  and  wise  institutions 
restored  it;* 

Before  this,  he  langhed  at  those  who  were 
fond  of  Mch  honours,  snd  said,  "They  were 
not  aware  that  they  plumed  themselves  upon 


the  workmanship  of  fonnden,  statuaries,  and 
painten,  while  tne  Romans  bore  about  a  mor^ 
glorious  image  of  him  in  their  hearts."    Ancr 


to  those  that  expressed  their  wonder,  that 
while  many  persons  of  little  note  had  their 
statues,  Cato  had  none,  he  said.  He  had  much 
rather  it  should  be  aeked,  why  he  had  not  u 
statue,  than  fshy  he  had  one.  In  snort,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  a  good  citiien  should  not 
even  accept  of  his  doe  praise,  unless  it  tended 
to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  Yet  of 
all  men  he  was  the  most  forward  to  commend 
himself:  for  he  tells  us,  that  those  who  were 
guilty  of  misdemeanors,  and  afterwards  re- 
proved for  them,  used  to  say,  "Thev  were  ex- 
cusable; they  were  not  Catos:"  and  that  such 
as  imitated  some  of  his  actions,  but  did  it  awk- 
wardly, were  called  l^ft-handed  Catos.  He 
adds,  "That  the  senate,  in  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous times,  used  to  cask  their  eyes  upon  him, 
as  passengers  in  ships  do  upon  the  pilot  in  a 
storm:"  and  "That  when  he  happened  to  be 
absent,  they  frequently  put  off  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  of  importancoi'^  These  pai^ 
tieulars,  indeed,  are  confirmed  by  other  wri- 
ters; for  his  life,  his  eloquence,  uid  his  age, 
gave  him  great  authority  in  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and 
an  excellent  economist.  And  as  he  did  not 
think  the  care  of  his  family  a  mean  and  trifiing 
thing,  which  required  only  a  superficial  atten- 
tion, it  mav  be  of  use  to  give  some  account 
of  his  conduct  in  that  respect. 

He  chose  his  wife  nther  for  her  family  than 
her  fortune;  persuaded,  that  though  both  the 
rich  and  the  high-bom  have  their  pride,  yet 
women  of  good  families  are  more  asnamed  of 
any  base  and  unworthy  action,  and  more  obe- 
dient to  their  husbands  in  every  thing  that  is 
good  and  honourable.  He  used  to  say,  that 
they  who  beat  their  wives  or  children,  laid 
their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  most  sacred 
things  in  the  world;  and  that  he  preferred  the 
character  of  a  good  husband  to  that  of  a  great 
senator.  And  he  admired  nothing  more  in 
Socrates  than  his  living  in  an  easy  and  quiet 
manner  with  an  ill-tempered  wife  and  stupid 
children.  When  he  had  a  son  bom,  no  business, 
however  urgent,  except  it  related  to  the  public, 
could  hinder  him  from  being  present  while  his 
wife  washed  and  swaddled  the  infant.  For  she 
suckled  it  herself;  nay,  she  often  gave  the 
breast  to  the  sons  of  her  servants,  to  insp>t 
them  with  a  brrtheriy  regard  for  her  own 
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Ai  soon  u  the  dawn  of  undentanding  ap- 
peared, Cato  took  apon  him  the  office  of 
■ehoolmatter  to  hia  son,  though  he  had  a  tlave 
zcmed  Chile,  who  waa  a  good  grammarian, 
ud  tai^ht  several  other  children.  But  he  tells 
g^  he  did  not  chooee  that  his  son  should  be 
reprimanded  by  a  slave,  or  pulled  b/  the  ears, 
if  he  happened  to  be  slow  in  learnings  or  that 
be  should  bo  indebted  to  so  mean  a  person  for 
his  education  He  wai^  therefore,  himself  his 
Dieceptor  in  grammar,  in  law,  and  in  the  ne- 
cessary exercises.  For  he  taught  him  not  only 
how  to  throw  a  dart,  to  fight  Innd  to  hand,  and 
to  ride,  but  to  box,  to  endure  heat  and  cold, 
tad  to  Bwim  the  most  rapid  rivers.  He  farther 
acquainta  us,  that  he  ¥rrote  histories  for  him 
wiUi  his  own  hand,  in  large  characters,  that, 
without  stirring  out  of  his  father's  house,  he 
might  gain  a  luiowledge  of  the  great  actions 
Mf4h»  ancient  Romaua  and  of  the  customs  of 
ms  country.  He  was  as  careful  not  to  utter 
an  indecent  word  before  his  son,  as  he  would 
have  been  in  the  presence  of  the  vestal  virgins  j 
nor  did  he  ever  bathe  with  him.  A  regard  to 
decency  in  this  respect  was,  indeed,  at  that 
tmie  general  among  the  Ronoans.  For  even 
sons-in-law  avoided  bathing  with  their  fathers- 
in-law,  not  choosing  to  appear  naked  before 
them;  but  afterwards  the  Greeks  taught  them 
not  to  be  so  scrupulous  in  uncovering  them- 
selves, and  they  in  their  turn  taught  the  Greeks 
to  bathe  naked  even  before  the  women 

While  Cato  was  taking  such  excellent  mea- 
sures for  forming  his  son  to  virtue,  he  found 
him  naturally  ductile  both  in  genius  and  incU- 
aation;  but  as  hia  body  was  too  weak  to  un- 
deigo  much  hardship,  ms  father  was  obliged  to 
rolax  the  severity  ot  his  discipline,  and  to  in- 
dulge him  a  little  in  point  of  diet.  Yet^  with 
this  constitution,  he  vraa  an  excellent  soldier, 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself  under 
Paulus  iBmiliuB  in  the  battle  against  Perseus. 
On  this  occasion,  his  aword  happening  to  be 
struck  from  his  band,  the  moisture  of  which 
prevented  him  from  grasping  it  firmly,  he  turn- 
ed to  some  of  his  companions  with  groat  con- 
tern,  and  begged  their  assistance  in  recovering 
it  He  then  rushed  with  them  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  having,  with  extraordinary 
efforts,  cleared  the  place  where  the  sword  waa 
lost,  he  found  it,  with  much  difficulty,  under 
heaps  of  arms,  and  dead  bodies  of  friends,  as 
well  as  enemies,  piled  upon  each  other.  Pau- 
lius  iEoiilius  admired  this  gallant  action  of  the 
young  man;  and  there  is  a  letter  still  extant, 
written  by  Cato  to  his  son,  in  which  he  ex- 
tremely commends  his  high  sense  of  honour 
expressed  in  the  recovery  of  that  sword.  The 
young  roan  aAerwards  married  Tertia,  daugh- 
ter to  Paulius  i£miluB,  and  sister  to  young 
Scipio}  the  honour  of  which  alliance  was  as 
much  owing  to  his  own  aa  to  his  father's  merit. 
Thus  Cato's  care  in  the  education  of  his  son 
answered  the  end  proposed. 

He  had  many  sUves  which  he  purchased 
among  the  captives  taken  in  war,  always 
choosing  the  youngest  and  such  as  were  most 
capable  of  instruction,  like  whelps  or  colts 
that  may  be  trained  at  pleasure.  None  of 
these  slaves  ever  went  into  any  other  man's 
house  ex'^eot  they  weie  sent  by  Cato  or  his 


wife,  and  if  any  of  them  vraa  asked  what  Ui 
master  was  doing,  he  always  answered  he  did 
not  know.  For  it  vms  a  rule  vrith  Cato  t« 
have  his  slaves  either  employed  in  the  hoasf 
or  asleep,  and  he  liked  those  best  thai  slep; 
the  most  kindly,  believing  that  they  were  bet« 
ter  tempered  than  others  that  had  not  oo  mnch 
of  that  refreshment,  and  fitter  for  any  kind  et 
business.  And  aa  he  knew  that  siavea  will 
stick  at  nothing  to  gratify  their  passion  foi 
women,  he  allowed  t^m  to  have  the  company 
of  his  female  slaves,  upon  paying  a  certaio 
price;  but  under  a  strict  prohibitioa  of  ap 
preaching  any  other  women. 

When  he  was  a  young  soldiery  and  as  jei 
in  low  circumstances,  he  never  found  fauli 
with  any  thing  that  was  served  up  to  his  table, 
but  thought  it  a  shame  to  quarrel  with  a  ser 
vant  on  account  of  his  palate.  Yet  aflerwaids, 
when  he  waa  possessed  of  an  eaay  fortune, 
and  made  entertainments  for  his  principal  of- 
ficers, as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  he  never 
failed  to  correct  with  leathern  thongs  such  of 
his  slaves  as  had  not  given  due  attendance,  o' 
had  sufiered  any  thing  to  be  spoiled.  He  con- 
trived means  to  raise  quarrels  among  hia  se^ 
vants,  and  to  keep  them  at  variance,  ever  sat* 
pectinff  and  fearing  some  bad  consequence 
from  their  unanimity.    And, 

When  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime,  he  gave  them  a  formal  trial,  and  put 
them  to  death  in  the  presence  of  their  fellow 
servants.  As  his  thirst  afWr  wealth  increased, 
and  he  found  that  agriculture  was  rather  amns* 
ing  than  profitable,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
surer  dependencies,  and  employed  his  money 
in  purchasing  ponds,  hotrbaths,  places  prop« 
for  fullers,  and  estates  in  good  condition,  faav 
ing  pasture  ground  and  wood-lands.  From 
these  he  had  a  great  revenue,  siieh  a  one,  he 
used  to  say,  as  Jupiter  him»e{f  eouid  not  dit- 
appoint  h^qf. 

He  practised  usury  upon  ships  in  the  moit 
blameable  manner.  His  n^etbod  was  to  insist, 
that  those  whom  he  furnished  vrith  money, 
should  take  a  great  number  into  partnership. 
When  there  were  full  fif^  of  them,  and  a» 
many  ships,  he  demanded  one  share  for  himself, 
which  he  managed  by  Quintio,  his  freedman, 
who  sailed  and  trafficked  along  with  them. 
Thus,  though  his  gain  was  gz^t,  be  did 
not  risk  his  capital,  but  only  a  small  pan 
©fit. 

He  likewise  lent  money  to  such  of  his  slaves 
as  chose  it;  and  they  employed  it  in  purthu- 
ing  boys  who  were  afterwards  instructed  and 
fitted  for  service  at  Cato's  expense;  and  being 
sold  at  the  year's  end  by  auction,  Cato  took 
several  of  them  himself,  at  the  price  of  the 
highest  bidder,  deducting  it  out  of  what  be 
ht^  lent.  To  incline  his  son  to  the  same  econ- 
omy, he  told  him,  That  to  dminish  hia  sub- 
stance was  not  the  part  qf  a  man,  but  qf  a 
widow  woman*  Yet  he  carried  on  the  thing 
to  extravagance,  when  he  hazarded  this  asser^ 
tion,  That  the  man  tnUy  wondeiftd  and 
godliksy  and  Jit  to  be  registered  in  the  Usts 
<if  glory,  was  he,  by  whose  aeeotmts  it  should 
at  last  appear  that  Ae  fiad  more  than  doubled 
what  he  had  received  from  his  ancestors 

When  Cato  was  very  far  advanced  in  yeai » 
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iheru  fcnivcd  ai  Rome,  two  ambaflsaidora  Irom 
Athens,*  Caroeades  the  •deademiuif  and  Dio- 
f  oneH  the  Stoic,  They  were  tent  to  beg  off  a 
fine  of  live  hundred  talents  which  had  been 
unpolled  on  the  Athenians,  for  contumacy,  by 
the  Sicyonians,  at  the  suit  of  the  people  of 
Oropus.f  Upon  the  arrival  of  these  philoso- 
phers, such  of  the  Koman  youth  as  had  a  taste 
for  learning  went  to  wait  on  them,  and  heard 
them  with  wonder  and  delighL  Above  all, 
they  were  charmed  with  the  graceful  manners 
of  Cameades,  the  force  of  whose  eloquence, 
being  great,  and  his  reputation  eoual  to  his  elo- 
quence had  drawn  an  audience  or  the  most  con- 
siderable and  the  poUtest  persons  in  Rome}  and 
the  sound  of  his  fame,  like  a  mighty  wind,  had 
filled  the  whole  city.  The  report  ran,  that  Uiere 
was  come  from  Greece  a  man  of  astonishing 
powers,  whose  eloquence,  more  than  human, 
was  able  to  soften  and  disarm  the  fiercest  pas- 
sions, and  who  had  made  so  strong  an  impress 
sion  upon  the  youth,  that,  foigetting  all  other 
pleasures  and  diversions,  they  were  quite  pos- 
sessed with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  philosophy. 

The  Romans  were  delighted  to  find  it  so; 
nor  could  they  without  uncommon  pleasure 
behold  their  sons  thus  fondly  receive  the 
Grecian  literature,  and  follow  these  wonderful 
men.  But  Cato,  fVom  the  beginning,  was 
alanned  at  it.  He  no  sooner  perceived  this 
passion  for  the  Grecian  learning  prevail,  but 
ne  was  afraid  that  the  youth  would  turn  their 
ambition  that  vray,  and  prefer  the  glory  of 
eloquence  to  that  of  deeds  of  arms.  But 
when  he  found  that  the  reputation  of  these 
I^losophers  rose  still  higher,  and  their  first 
speeches  were  iranslated  into  liatin,  by  Caius 
Acihus,  a  senator  of  great  distinction,  who  had 
earnestly  begged  the  favour  of  interpreting 
them,  he  had  no  longer  patience,  but  resolved 
to  dismiss  these  philosophers  upon  some  de- 
cent and  specious  pretence. 

He  went,  therefore  to  the  senate,  and  com- 
plained of  the  magistrates  for  detaining  so 
long  auch  ambassadors  as  those,  who  could 
persuade  the  people  to  whatever  they  pleased, 
'<Tou  ought,"  said  be,  ''to  determine  their 
affiur  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  returning  to 
their  schools  thoy  may  hold  forth  to  the  Gre- 
cian youth,  and  that  our  young  men  may  again 
give  attention  to  the  laws  and  the  magis- 
trates." Not  that  Cato  was  induced  to  this  by 
any  particular  pique  to  Cameades,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  but  by  his  aver- 
sion to  philosophy,  and  his  making  it  a  point 
to  shew  his  contempt  of  the  polite  studies 
and  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Nay,  he  icrupled 
not  to  affirm,  "  Thst  Socrates  himself  was  a 
prating,  seditious  fellow,  who  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  tyrannize  over  his  country,  by 
abolishing  its  customs,  and  drawing  the  people 
over  to  opinions  contrary  to  the  laws."  And, 
to  ridicule  the  sxow  methods  of  Isocrates's 
teaching,  he  said,  ''His  scholars  grew  old  in 
learning  their  art,  as  if  they  intended  to  ex- 
ercise it  in  the  shades  below,  and  to  plead 

*  Aului  benins  mentioDS  a  third  unbsmdor,  Crito- 
bttt  the  PeripatHie. 

t  The  Athenians  had  plundered  the  city  of  Oropus. 
Cpoo  cMupIaint  made  by  the  inhabitants,  tlie  amir 
was  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  Sicyooians, 
and  the  Athenians,  not  appearing  to  justify  themselves, 
Were  fined  fire  bundled  talents. 
S 


causes  there."  And  to  dissuade  h;s  son  from 
those  studies,  he  told  him  in  a  loudei  tone  than 
could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  age,  ana 
as  it  vrere,  in  an  oracular  and  prophetic  way 
TTiot  when  the  Romans  earns  thoroughly  to 
imhibe  the  Grecian  literaiure,  they  toould  lowt 
the  empire  qfthe  world.  But  time  has  shewn 
the  vanity  of  that  invidious  assertion  j  for  Rome 
was  never  at  a  higher  pitch  of  greatness,  than 
when  she  was  most  perfect  in  the  Grecian 
erudition,  and  most  attentive  to  all  manner  of 
learning  * 

Nor  was  Cato  an  enemy  to  the  Grecian  phi* 
losophers  only,  but  looked  upon  the  physicians 
also  with  a  suspicious  eve.  He  had  heard,  it 
seems,  of  the  answer  which  Hippocrates  gave 
the  king  of  Persia,  when  he  sent  for  him,  and 
offered  him  a  reward  of  many  talents,  "  I  ¥ril] 
never  make  use  of  my  art  in  favour  of  barba- 
rians who  are  enemies  to  the  Greeks."  This 
he  had  said  was  an  oath  which  all  the  physi- 
cians had  taken,  and  therefore  he  advised  his 
son  to  beware  of  them  all.  He  added,  that  he 
himself  had  written  a  little  treatise,  in  which 
he  had  set  down  his  method  of  cure,t  and  the 
regimen  he  prescribed,  when  any  of  his.family 
feU  sick  3  that  he  never  recommended  fasting, 
but  allowed  them  herbs,  with  duck,  pigeon,  or 
hiire:  such  kind  of  diet  being  light  and  suitable 
for  sick  people,  having  no  other  inconvenienoe 
but  its  making  them  dream;  and  that  with  these 
remedies  and  this  regimen,  he  preserved  him 
self  and  his  family.  But  his  self-suliiciency  in 
this  respect  went  not  unpunished:  for  he  lost 
both  his  wife  and  son.  He  himself,  indeed, 
by  his  strong  make  and  good  habit  of  body, 
lasted  long;  so  that  even  in  old  age  he  fre* 
quently  indulged  his  inclination  for  the  sex, 
and  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  life  married  a 
young  woman.  It  was  on  the  following  pre- 
tence. 

Ai^er  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  his 
son  to  the  daughter  of  Paulus  .Slmilius,  the  sis* 
ter  of  Scipio;  anc  continued  a  widower,  hvA 
had  a  young  female  slave  that  came  privately 
to  his  bed.  It  could  not,  however,  be  long  a 
secret  in  a  small  house,  with  a  daughter-in-law 
in  it  J  and  one  day  as  the  favourite  slave  passed 
by  with  a  haughty  and  flaunting  air,  to  go  to  the 
Cycnsor's  chamber,  young  Cato  gave  her  a  se- 
vere look,  and  turned  his  back  upon  her,  but 
said  not  a  word.  The  old  man  was  soon  in- 
formed of  this  circumstance  and  finding  that 
this  kind  of  commerce  displeased  his  son  and  his 
daughter-in-law,  he  did  not  expostulate  with 
them,  nor  take  the  least  notice.  Next  morning 
he  went  to  the  Jbnany  according  to  custom, 
with  his  friends  about  him;  and  as  he  went 
along,  he  called  aloud  to  one  Salonius,  who 
had  been  his  secretary,  and  now  was  one  of  his 

*  Rome  had  indeed  a  very  extensive  empire  in  t3w 
Aug:ttstan  age ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  lost  her  aiv- 
eient  constitution  and  her  liberty.  Not  that  the  learn, 
ingof  the  Romans  contributed  to  that  loss,  but  their 
irreliffioB,  their  luxury,  and  corrupdon,^  occasioned  it. 

t  C^to  was  a  worse  quack  than  Dr.  Hill.  His  med. 
ical  receipts,  which  may  be  found  in  his  treatise  of 
country  amirs,  are  either  very  simple  or  very  daneer- 
ous ;  and  fiisting,  which  he  exploded,  is  better  utaa 
them  all.  Duck,  jrigcon,  and  hare,  which,  if  we  may 
believe  Plutarch,  he  gave  his  sick  people  as  a  h'eht  diet 
are  certainly  the  •troneest  and  mos'  indigestible  kinds 
of  food  ana  their  making  them  dream  was  a  j)roel 
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cnia.  and  Mk«i!  him,  ^  Whether  he  had  pro- 
fided  a  hasband  for  hie  daughter?"  Upon  hi« 
aaawering,  ^That  he  had  not.  nor  shoald, 
without  consulting  his  best  frienaf*  Cato  said, 
**  Why  then,  I  hare  found  oot  a  very  fit  hus- 
band for  her,  if  she  can  bear  with  the  disparitj 
of  age:  for  in  other  respects  he  is  unexcep- 
tionable, but  he  is  very  old."  Salonius  reply- 
ing, **  That  he  left  the  disposal  of  her  entirely 
to  him,  for  she  was  under  his  protection,  and 
had  no  dependence  but  upon  his  bounty  j" 
Cato  said,  without  further  ceremony,  "  Then  I 
will  be  your  son-in-law  *  The  man  at  first 
was  astonished  at  the  proposal,  as  may  easily 
30  imagined;  believing  Cato  past  the  time  of 
life  for  marrying,  and  knowing  himself  far  be- 
neath an  alliance  with  a  family  that  had  been 
honoured  with  the  consulate  and  a  triumph. 
But  when  he  saw  that  Cato  was  in  earnest,  he 
embraced  the  offer  with  joy,  and  the  marriage 
contract  was  signed  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
ttiejbrvm. 

While  they  were  busied  in  preparing  for  the 
nuptials,  young  Cato,  taking  his  relations  with 
himj  went  and  asked  his  father,  <<  What  of- 
fence he  had  committed,  that  he  was  going  to 
put  a  mother-in-law  upon  him?"  Cato  imme- 
diately answered,  "  Ask  not  such  a  question, 
my  son;  for,  instead  of  being  offended,  I  have 
reason  to  praise  your  whole  conduct:  I  am  only 
desirous  of  having  more  such  sons,  and  leaving 
more  such  citizens  to  my  country."  But  this 
answer  is  said  to  have  been  given  long  before, 
by  Pisistratus  the  Athenian  tyrant  who,  when 
he  had  sons  by  a  former  wife  already  grown 
«p,  married  a  second,  Timonnssa  of  Argos,  by 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons  more, 
Jophon  and  Thcssalus. 

By  this  wife  Cato  had  a  son,  whom  he  called 
Salonius  afler  his  mothei's  father.  Ae  for  his 
eldest  son  Cato,  he  died  in  his  prstorship. 
His  father  oflen  makes  mention  of  him  in  his 
writings  as  a  brave  and  worthy  man.  He  bore 
this  loss  with  the  moderation  of  a  philosopher, 
applying  himself  with  his  usual  activity  to  af- 
fairs of  state.  For  he  did  not,  like  Lucius 
Lucullus  afterwards,  and  Metelius  Pius,  think 
age  an  exemption  from  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  considered  that  service  as  his  indispen- 
sable duty;  nor  yet  did  he  act  as  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  had  done,  who  finding  himself  attacked 
and  opposed  by  envy  in  liis  course  of  glory, 
quitted  the  administration,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  liis  days  in  retirement  and  inaction. 
But,  as  one  told  Dionysins,  that  the  most  hon- 
ourable death  was  to  die  in  possession  of  sove- 
reign power,  so  Cato  esteemed  that  the  most 
honourable  old  age,  which  was  spent  in  serving 
the  commonwealth.  The  amusements  in  which 
he  passed  his  leisure  hours,  were  the  writing 
•f  books  and  tilling  the  ground:  and  this  is  the 
reason  of  our  having  so  many  treatises  on  va- 
rious subjects,  and  histories,  of  his  composing.* 

In  his  younger  days  he  applied  himself  to 
agriculture,  with  a  view  to  profit;  for  he  used 
to  say,  he  had  only  two  ways  of  increasing 

*  Betides  a  hundred  sod  fifty  oratiooi,  and  more, 
that  he  left  behind  him.  he  wrote  a  treatise  of  mUOtxry 
HadfUnt,  md  books  ot  miiqailtim  ;  in  two  of  these  he 
trcsto  of  the  foundation  of  the  cities  of  Italy :  the  other 
fire  contained  the  Roman  history,  partieujarlT  a  nar- 
rat:re  of  tltc  first  and  serond  Funic  war. 


his  income,  Idbom  and  jMrrftmony;  bat  as  he 
grew  old,  he  regarded  it  only  by  vray  of  theoiy 
and  amusement.  He  wrote  a  book  concerning 
country  alTairs,*  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  gives  rules  for  making  cakes  and  prowrving 
fruit;  for  he  was  desirous  to  be  thought  carious 
and  particular  in  every  thing.  He  kept  a  bet- 
ter table  in  the  country  than  in  the  town;  for 
he  always  invited  some  of  his  acquaintance  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  sop  vrith  him.  With 
these  ho  passed  the  time  in  cheerful  conversa- 
tion,  making  himself  agreeable  not  only  to 
those  of  his  own  age,  but  to  the  young;  for  he 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
had  either  seen  himself,  or  heard  from  others,  a 
variety  of  things  that  were  curious  and  enter- 
taining.  He  looked  upon  the  table  as  one  of 
the  best  means  of  forming  friendships:  and  at 
his,  the  conversation  generally  turned  upon  the 
praises  of  great  and  ezceUent  men  among  the 
Romans;  as  for  the  bad  and  the  unworthy,  no 
mention  was  made  of  them,  for  he  woold  not 
allow  in  his  company  one  word,  either  good  or 
bad,  to  be  said  or  such  kind  of  men. 

The  last  service  he  is  said  to  have  done  the 
public  was  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The 
younger  Scipio  indeed  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
to  that  work,  but  it  was  undertaken  chieflyby 
the  advice  and  at  the  instances  of  Cato.  The 
occasion  of  the  war  was  this.  The  Carthagi- 
nians and  Massinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  being 
at  war  with  each  other,  Cato  was  sent  into 
Africa  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  quar- 
rel. Massinissa  from  the  first  had  been  a  friend 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
admitted  into  their  alliance  after  the  great  over, 
throw  they  received  from  Scipio  i^e  elder,  bat 
upon  terms  which  deprived  them  of  great  pari 
of  their  dominions,  and  imposed  a  heavy  trib 
ute.f  When  Cato  arrived  at  Carthage,  he 
found  that  city  not  in  the  exhausted  and  hum- 
ble condition  which  the  Romans  imagined, 
but  full  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  abounding  in 
money,  in  arms,  in  warlike  stores,  and  not  a 
little  elated  in  the  thought  of  its  being  so  well 
provided.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  it 
was  now  time  for  the  Romans  to  endeavour  to 
settle  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Numi- 
dians  and  Carthage;  and  that,  if  they  did  not 
soon  make  themselves  masters  of  that  city, 
which  was  their  old  enemy,  and  retained 
strong  resentments  of  the  "  usage  she  had 
lately  received,  and  which  had  not  only  re- 
covered herself  af\er  her  losses,  but  was  pro- 
digiously increased  in  wealth  and  power,  they 
would  soon  be  exposed  to  all  their  former 
dangers.  For  this  reason  he  returned  in  all 
haste  to  Rome,  where  he  informed  the  senate, 
"That  the  defeats  and  other  misfortunes 
which  had  happened  to  the  Carthaginians, 
had  not  so  much  drained  them  of  their  forces, 
as  cured  them  of  their  folly;  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  instead  of  a  weake.-,  they  ha» 
made  them  a  more  skilful  and  warlike  enemy; 

*  This  is  the  only  work  of  his  that  reiaains  entire  i 
of  the  rest  we  hare  only  fragments.  •         i 

t  Scipio  AfiricanAs  oblised  the  CmrihtigT^ians,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  to  dtUrer  up  their 
fleet  to  the  Romans,  yield  to  Massinissa  part  of  Syphax*s 
dominions^  and  pay  the  Romans  ten  Uionmnd  talents. 
This  peace  was  made  in  Uie  third  year  of  the  hundred 
and  forty-fourth  Olynpivd,  two  hundred  years  beftrs 
theChrii«:anaera. 
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mat  their  war  with  the  NDinidiaiiB  was  only  a 
prelude  to  fatore  combats  with  the  Romana; 
and  that  the  late  peace  was' a  mere  name,  for 
they  considered  it  otly  as  a  saspension  of  arms, 
which  they  were  y^illing  to  avail  themselves  of, 
till  they  had  a  TaTourable  opportunity  to  renew 
the  war," 

It  is  said,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  he  shook  the  lap  of  his  gown,  and  pur- 
posely dropped  some  Libian  figs;  and  when  he 
round  the  senators  admired  them  for  their  size 
and  beauty,  he  told  them,  <<That  the  country 
where  they  grew  was  but  three  days'  sail  from 
Rome.  But  what  is  a  stronger  instance  of  his 
enmity  to  Carthage,  he  never  gave  his  opinion 
in  the  senate  upon  any  other  pomt  whatever, 
without  adding  these  words,  ''And  my  opinion 
IS,  that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed."  Scipio, 
■umamed  Nasica,  made  it  a  point  to  maintain 
the  contrary,  and  concluded  all  his  speeches 
tiius,  ''And  my  opinion  is,  that  Carthage  should 
be  left/standing."  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
great  man,  perceiving  that  the  people  were 
come  to  such  a  pitch  of  insolence,  as  to  be  led 
by  it  into  the  graatest  excesses  (so  that  in  the 
pride  of  prosperity  they  could  not  be  restrained 
by  the  senate,  but  bv  their  oveirgrown  power 
were  able  to  draw  the  government  what  way 
they  pleased,)  thought  it  best  that,  Carthage 
shouki  remain  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  to 
moderate  their  p^resumption.  For  he  saw  that 
the  Carthaginians  were  not  strong  enough  to 
oonquer  the  Romans  and  yet  too  respectable 


an  enemy  to  be  despised  by  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cato  thought  it  dangerous*  while 
the  people  were  thus  inebriated  and  giddy  with 
power,  to  suffer  a  city,  which  had  always  beer 
great,  and  which  was  now  grown  sober  and 
wise  through  its  misfortunes,  to  lie  watching 
every  advantage  against  them.  It  appeared  to 
him,  therefore,  the  wisest  course,  to  have  all 
outward  dangen  removed  from  the  common- 
wealth, that  it  might  be  at  leisure  to  guard 
against  internal  comiptioA. 

Thus  Cato,  they  tell  us,  occasioned  the 
thud  and  last  war  against  the  Carthaginians. 
But  as  soon  as  it  began  he  died,  having  first 
prophesied  of  the  person  that  should  put  an 
end  to  it}  who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  had 
only  a  tribune's  command  in  the  army,  but  was 
giving  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  conduct  anc 
valour.  The  news  of  these  exploits  being 
brought  to  Rome,  Cato  cried  out, 

He  U  the  aottl  of  eoaneil ; 
The  rest  are  ahadowe  vain. 

This  Scipio  s^n  confiimed  by  his  actions 

Cato  left  one  son  by  his  second  wife,  who, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  was  sumam€» 
Salonius,  and  a  grandson  by  the  son  of  his  first 
wife,  who  died  before  him.  Salonius  died  in 
his  pretorship,  leaving  a  son  named  Marcus, 
who  came  to  be  consul,  and  was  grandfather* 
to  Cato  the  Philosopher,  the  best  nnd  most  il 
lustrious  man  of  his  time* 
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riAVDTO  thus  given  a  detail  of  the  most  memo- 
rable actions  of  these  great  men,  if  we  con>- 
pare  the  whole  life  of  the  one  with  that  of  the 
other,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  the  dif- 
ference between  them,  the  eye  being  attracted 
by  so  many  striking  resemblances.  But  if  we 
examine  the  several  parts  of  their  lives  dis- 
tinctly, as  we  do  a  poem  or  a  picture,  we 
shall  find,  in  the  first  place,  this  common  to 
them  both,  that  they  rose  to  high  stations  and 
great  honour  in  their  respective  conmion- 
wealths,  not  by  the  help  of  family  connections, 
but  merely  by  their  own  virtue  and  abilities. 
ft  is  true,  that  when  Aristides  raised  himself, 
Athens  was  not  in  her  grandeur,  and  the  de- 
magogues and  chief  magistrates  he  had  to  deal 
with  were  men  of  moderate  and  nearly  equal 
fortunes.  For  estates  of  the  highest  class  were 
then  only  five  hundred  medimni:  of  those  of 
Ihe  second  order,  who  were  knights,  three  hun- 
dred; and  of  those  of  the  third  order,  who 
were  called  Zei^iB,  two  hundred.  But  Cato, 
from  a  little  village  and  a  country  life,  launch- 
ed into  the  Roman  government,  as  into  a 
boundless  9cean,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
conducted  by  the  Curii,the  Fabricii,  and  Hos- 
tilii,  nor  received  for  its  magistrates  and  ora- 
tors men  of  narrow  circumstances  who  worked 
with  their  own  hands,  from  the  plough  and  the 
spade,  but  was  accustomed  to  regard  greatness 
vf  family^  opulencei  diBtrib*itiT^  r<nong  the 


people,  and  servility  in  courtiiig  their  favoar  • 
for  the  Romans,  elated  with  their  power  and 
importance,  loved  to  humble  those  who  stood 
for  the  great  offices  of  state.  And  it  was  not 
the  same  thing  to  be  rivalled  by  a  Themisto- 
cles,  who  was  neither  distinguished  by  birth  nor 
fortune  (for  ho  is  said  not  to  have  been  worth 
more  than  three,  or,  at  the  most,  five  talents 
when  he  first  applied  himself  to  public  affairs,) 
as  to  have  to  contest  with  a  Scipio  Africanus 
a  Servius  Galba,  or  a  Qnintius  Flaminius. 
without  any  other  assistance  or  support  but  a 
tongue  accustomed  to  speak  with  treedom  in 
the  cause  of  justice. 

Besides,  Aristides  was  only  one  among  ten, 
that  commanded  at  Marathon  and  Phitaea; 
whereas  Cato  was  chosen  one  of  the  two  con- 
suls, froln  a  number  of  competitors,  and  one  of 
the  two  censors,  though  opposed  by  seven  can 
didates,  who  were  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  illustrious  men  in  Rome. 

It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  Aristides 
was  never  principal  in  any  action;  for  Mil 
tiades  had  the  chief  honour  of  the  victory  at 
Marathon;  Themistocles  of  that  at  Salamis 
and  the  ualm  of  the  important  day  at  Platva, 
as  Herodotus  tells  us,  was  adjudged  to  Pausa 
ni&s.    Nay,  even  the  second  place  was  dis 

*  This  i»  a  mistake  n  Flutareb ;  for  Saloniut  wai 
the  grandfather^  and  Marciia  the  frther  of  Cato  ot 
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eited  wilb  Aniiiiiec  by  Sophanei,  Aminiu, 
alHmacbas,  and  CynBginit,  who  greatly  dw- 
tingniahed  themwlTea  on  that  occaaion.      * 

On  the  other  hand,  Cato  not  only  stood  first 
in  courage  and  condoot,  daring  his  own  con- 
■ttUte,  and  in  the  war  with  Spain;  but  when  he 
acted  at  Thermopyla  only  as  a  tribone,  under 
the  aiMpices  of  another,  he  gained  the  glory  of 
the  Tictoiy;  for  he  it  was  that  onlocked  the 
pass  for  the  Romans  to  rush  upon  Antiochus, 
and  ihaX  brought  the  war  upon  the  back  of 
the  king,  who  minded  only  what  was  before 
nim.  That  Tictory,  which  was  manifestly  the 
work  of  Cato,  drove  Asia  out  of  Greece,  and 

XQed  the  passage  for  Sdpio  to  that  continent 
rwards. 
Both  of  them  were  equally  Tictorions  in  war, 
but  Aristides  miscarried  in  the  administration, 
being  banished  and  oppressed  by  the  faction 
of  Themistocles:  whilst  Cato,  though  he  had 
for  antaffonists  almost  all  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  kept  contending 
with  him  even  in  his  old  age,  like  a  skilful 
wrestler,  always  held  his  footing.  Oflen  im- 
peached  before  the  people,  and  onen  the  man- 
ager of  an  impeachment,  he  generally  succeed- 
ed in  his  prosecution  of  others,  and  vTas  never 
condemned  himself;  secure  in  that  bulwark  of 
life,  the  defensive  and  offensive  armour  of  elo- 
quence; and  to  this,  much  more  justly  than  to 
fortune,  or  his  guardian  genius,  we  may  ascribe 
his  maintaining  his  dignity  unblemished  to  the 
last.  For  Antipater  bestowed  the  same  enco- 
mium upon  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  in  what 
he  wrote  concerning  him  after  his  death,  that, 
among  his  other  qualities,  he  had  the  very  ex- 
traordinary one,  of  persuading  people  to  what- 
ever he  pleased. 

That  the  art  of  governing  cities  and  com- 
monwealths is  the  chief  excellence  of  man,  ad- 
mits not  of  a  doubt;  and  it  is  generally  agreed, 
•  that  the  art  of  governing  a  family  is  no  small 
ingredient  in  &at  excellence.  For  a  city, 
which  is  only  a  collection  of  families,  cannot 
oe  prosperous  in  the  whole,  unless  the  families 
that  compose  it  be  flourishin^and  prosperous. 
And  Lycurgus,  when  he  banished  gold  and  sil- 
ver out  of  Sparta,  and  gave  the  citizens  instead 
of  it,  money  made  of  iron,  that  had  been 
spoiled  by  tiie  fire,  did  not  design  to  excuse 
them  from  attending  to  economy,  but  only  to 
prevent  luxury,  which  is  a  tumour  and  inflam- 
mation caused  by  riches;  that  every  one  might 
have  the  greater  plenty  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life.  By  this  establishment 
of  his,  it  appears,  that  he  saw  farther  than  any 
other  legislator;  since  he  was  sensible  that 
every  society  has  more  to  apprehend  from  its 
needy  members,  than  from  the  rich.  For  this 
reason,  Cato  was  no  less  attentive  to  the  man- 
agemont  of  his  domestic  concerns  than  to  that 
m  public  affairs:  and  he  not  only  increased  his 
own  estate,  but  became  a  guide  to  others  in 
economy  and  agricalture,  concerning  which  he 
collected  many  useful  rules. 

But  Aristides,  b^  his  indigence,  brought  a 
disgrace  upon  justice  itself,  as  if  it  were  the 
ruin  and  impoverishment  of  families,  and  a 
quality  that  is  profitable  to  any  one  rather  than 
ttie  owner.  Hesiod,  however,  has  said  a  good 
deal  to  exhort  us  both  to  justice  and  economy, 
and  inveiglis  against  idleness  as  the  sowee  of 


inJQftice.    The  same  is  well  repreeentsd  i 
Homei*— 


The  cnhnre  of  the  field,  which  fills  the 
With  happy  hanretts ;  and  domestic  carea, 
Which  rear  the  smiling  prog«ny,  bo  charmt 
CouM  boast  ibr  me ;  trras  mine,  to  Mil 
The  gallant  ship,  to  soiuid  the  trump  of  war, 
To  pofot  the  polish'd  tpear,  and  hwl  the  ^ 


By  which  the  poet  intimates,  that  those  who 
neglect  their  own  affairs,  generally  support 
themselves  by  violence  and  iniustice.  For 
whfLt  the  physicians  say  of  oil,  that  used  out- 
wardly it  is  beneficial,  but  pernicious  wbea 
taken  inwardly,  is  not  applicable  to  the  just 
man;  nor  is  it  true,  that  he  is  usefel  to  others, 
and  unprofitable  to  himself  and  his  family.  The 
politics  of  Aristides  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
been  defective  in  this  respect,  if  it  is  true  (as 
most  writers  assert)  that  he  led  not  enough 
either  for  the  portions  of  his  daughter^  or  for 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

Thus  Cato's  family  produced  prstors  and 
consuls  to  the  fourth  generation;  for  his  grand- 
sons and  their  children  bore -the  highest  offices: 
whereas,  thoagh  Aristides  was  one  of  the  great* 
est  men  in  Greece,  yet  the  most  distressing 
poverty  prevailing  among  his  descendants, 
some  of  them  were  forced  to  get  their  bread 
by  shewing  trioks  of  sleight  of  hand,  or  telling 
fortunes,  and  others,  to  receive  public  alms, 
and  not  one  of  them  entertained  a  sentimeBt 
worthy  of  their  illustrious  ancestor. 

It  is  true,  this  point  is  liable  to  some  dio- 
pute;  for  poverty  is  not  dishonourable  in  itself^ 
but  only  when  it  is  the  effect  of  idleness,  in 
temperance,  prodigality,  and  folly.  And  when, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  associated  with  all  the 
virtues,  in  the  sober,  the  industrious,  the  jnst, 
and  valiant  statesman,  it  speaks  a  great  and 
elevated  mind.  For  an  attention  to  little 
things  renders  it  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
that  is  great;  nor  can  he  provide  for  the  wants 
of  others,  whose  own  are  numerous  and  crav- 
ing. The  great  and  necessary  provision  for  a 
statesman  is,  not  riches,  bv^  a  contented  mind, 
which  requiring  no  superfluities  for  itself,  leaven 
a  man  at  full  liberty  to  serve  the  common- 
w»alth.  God  is  absolutely  exempt  from  wants  ; 
and  Uie  virtuous  man,  in  proportion  as  he  re- 
duces his  wants,  approaches  nearer  to  the  Di- 
vine perfection.  For  as  a  body  well  built  for 
health  needs  nothing  exquisite,  either  in  food 
or  clothing,  so  a  rational  way  of  living,  and  a 
well  governed  family,  demand  a  very  moderate 
support.  Our  possessions,  indeed,  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  use  we  xtake  of  them;  he . 
that  amasses  a  great  deal,  and  uses  but  little, 
is  far  from  being  satisfied  and  happy  in  hia 
abundance;  for  if,  while  he  is  solicitous  to  in- 
crease it,  he  has  no  desire  of  those  things  which 
wealth  can  procure,  he  is  foolish;  if  he  does 
desire  them,  and  yet  out  of  meanness  of  spirit 
will  aiot  allow  himself  in  their  ex^oyment,  be 
h  miserable. 

r 'would  fain  ask  Cato  himself  this  question, 
<<  If  riches  are  to  be  enjoyed,  why,  when  poo* 
sessed  of  a  great  deal,  did  he  plume  himself 
upon  being  sntisfied  with  a  little?"  If  it  be  a 
commendable  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  to  bo  eon 
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tented  with  cwarse  bre»Al,  and  luch  wine  u  oar 
•ervants  and  laboaring  people  drink,  and  not 
to  covet  parple  and  elegaatlj  plastered  hoaeea^ 
then  Ariatides,  Epamiooodu,  Manius  Curios, 
and  Caius  Fabriciiis  were  perfectly  right,'  ito 
neglecting  to  acquire  what  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  use.  For  it  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary for  a  man  who,  like  Cato,  couU  maktf  & 
deUcions  meal  on  turnips,  and  loved  to  bot4 
them  himself,  while  his  wife  baked  the  bread, 
to  talk  so  miKh  about  a  farthing,  and  to  write 
by  what  means  a  man  might  soonest  grow  rich. 
Indeed,  simplicity  and  frugality  are  then  only 
great  things,  when  they  free  the  mind  from  the 
desire  of  saperfluities  and  the  anzities  of  care. 
Hence  it  was  that  Aristides,  in  the  trial  of  Cal- 
lias,  saifjy  It  %oa»jilfbr  tione  to  be  ashamed 
qf  poverty,  but  those  that  were  poor  against 
their  foitts}  and  that  they  who,  like  him,  were 
poor  out  qf  choice,  m^ht  glory  in  it.  For  it 
is  ridicnlons  to  suppose  that  the  poverty  of 
Aristides  was  to  be  imputed  to  sloth,  since' he 
might,  without  being  guilty  of  the  least  base- 
ness, have  raised  himself  to  opulence,  bv  the 
spoil  of  one  barbarian,  or  the  plunder  of  one 
tent.    But  enough  of  this. 

As  to  military  achievements,  those  of  Cato 
added  but  little  to  the  Roman  empire,  which 
was  already  very  great,  whereas  the  battles  of 
Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platca,  the  most  glo- 
rious and  important  actions  of  the  Greeks,  are 
numbered  among  those  of  Aristides.  And  sure- 
ly Antiochus  is  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
with  Xerxes,  nor  the' demolishing  of  the  walls 
of  the  Spaniu  towns,  with  the  destruction  of 
so  many  thousands  of  barbarians  both  by  sea 
and  land.  On  these  great  occasions  Aristides 
was  mferior  to  none  in  real  service,  but  he  left 
fhe  glory  and  the  laurels,  as  he  did  the  wealth  5 
So  others  who  had  more  need  of  them,  because 
be  was  above  them. 

I  do  not  blame  Cato  for  perpetually  boasting 
and  giving  himself  the  preference  to  others, 
though  in  one  of  his  peices  he  says,  Itts  ab- 
mwdjor  a  man  either  to  commend  or  depre- 
date himself:  but  1  think  the  man  who  is  often 


pndiHig  himself,  not  so  complete  in  virtue  ai 
the  modest  man,  who  does  not  even  wint  othcrf 
to  praise  him.  For  modesty  is  a  very  proper 
ingredient  in  the  mild  and  engaging  manner 
necessary  for  a  statesman  3  on  ttie  other  hand, 
he  who  demands  #ny  extraordinary  respect  is 
difficult  to  please,  and  liable  to  envy.  Cato 
was  very  subject  to  this  fault,  and  Aristides  en- 
tirely free  from  it.  For  Aristides,  by  co-ope- 
rating with  his  enemy  Themistocles  in  his 
greatest  actions,  and  Iseing  as  it  were  a  guard 
to  him  while  he  had  the  command,  restor^  the 
affairs  of  Athens:  whereas  Cato,  by  counter- 
acting Scipio,  buad  well  nigh  blasted  and  ruined 
that  expedition  of  his  against  Carthage,  which 
brought  down  Hannibal,  who,  till  then  was  in- 
vincible. And  he  continued  to  raise  suspicions 
against  him,  and  to  persecute  him  with  calum- 
nies, till  at  last  he  drove  him  out  of  Rome,  land 
got  bis  brother  stigmatized  with  the  shameful 
cnme  of  embezzling  the  public  money. 

As  for  temperance,  which  Cato  always  ex 
tolled  as  the  greatest  of  virtues,  Aristides  pre 
served  it  in  its  utmost  purity  and  perfection  3 
while  Cato  by  marrying  so  much  beneath  him 
self,  and  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  life,  stood 
justly  impeached  in  that  respect.  For  it  was 
by  no  means  decent  at  his  great  age,  to  bring 
home  to  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  a  young 
wife,  the  daughter  of  his  secretary,  a  man  who 
received  wages  of  the  public.  Whether  he 
did  it  merely  to  gratify  his  iq)petite,  or  to  re- 
venge the  affront  which  his  son  put  upon  his 
favourite  slave,  both  the  cause  and  the  thing 
were  dishonourable.  And  the  reason  which 
he  gave  to  his  son  was  ironical  and  groundless 
For  if  he  was  desirous  of  having  more  children 
like  him,  he  should  have  looked  out  before  fox 
some  women  of  family,  and  not  have  pat  off  the 
thoughts  of  marrying  again,  till  his  commerce 
with  so  mean  a  creature  was  discovered;  and 
when  it  was  discovered,  he  ought  to  have  cho- 
sen for  his  father-in-law,  not  the  man  who 
would  most  readily  accept  his  proposals,  but 
one  whose  alliance  would  have  done  him  the 
most  honoui 


PHILOP(EMEN. 

At  Maotinea  th«re  was  a  man  of  great  quality  \  Achilles  was  educated  by  Phoenix,  and  Ibrmed 

him  from  his  infancy  to  generous  sentiments 
and  royal  virtues. 

But  when  he  was  past  the  years  of  child- 
hood, Ecdemus  and  Demophanes*  had  the 
principal  care  of  him.  They  were  both  Mega- 
lopolitans,  who  having  learned  the  academic 


and  power,  named  Cassander,*  who,  bemg 
obliged  by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  to  quit  his  own 
country,  went  and  settled  at  Megalopolis.  He 
was  induced  to  fix  there,  chieflv  by  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  him  and  Crau- 
na,t  ths  father  of  Philopcnmen,  who  was  In  all 
respects  an  extraordinary  man.  While  his 
friend  lived,  he  had  all  that  he  could  wish,  and 
being  desirous,  afWr  his  death,  to  make  some 
return  for  his  hospitality  he  educated  his  or- 
pban  son,  in  the  same  manner  as  Homer  says 

*  Paiuaaiss  calls  him  Cleander;  and  toane  msan- 
oeripto  of  Plutarch  agree  with  him.  80  it  if  aUo  in 
tb«  translation  of  Ouariai. 

f  Cratigis  10  Paiuanias ;  in  the  inscriptioa  of  a  sta- 
•««  of  Philopcamcn  at  Tegeae;  and  in  an  aBeicaicol< 
gfgtion  of  epigrams' 


philosophy  of  Arcesilaus,t  applied  it,  above 
all  the  men  of  their  time,  to  action  and  affairs 
of  state.  They  delivered  their  country  from 
tyranny,  by  providing  persons  privately  to  take 
off  Aristodemus:  they  were  assisting  to  Aratua 
in  driving  cut  Neocles,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyouj 

*  In  Fausanias,  their  names  are  Eedelus  and  Megs 
lophanes. 

t  Areesilaus  -was  founder  of  the  middle  Academy, 
and  made  some  alteration  in  the  doctrine  which  had 
obtained. 
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and,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Cyreoe, 
whose  goTemment  was  in  groat  diaorder,  thej 
sailed  thither,  settled  it  on  the  foundation  of 
good  laws,  and  thoroughly  regulated  the  com- 
monwealth. But  among  all  thiir  great  ac- 
tions, they  valued  themselTot  moa^  on  the  edu- 
cation of  Fhilopcemen,  as  having  renderod  him, 
by  the  principles  of  philosophy,  •  common  ben- 
efit to  Greece.  And  indeed,  as  he  came  the 
last  of  so  many  excellent  generals,  Greece 
loved  him  extremely,  as  the  child  of  her  old 
age,  and,  as  bis  reputation  increased,  enlarged 
his  power.  For  which  reason,  a  certain  Ro- 
man calls  him  th^  last  qfthe  GreekBy  meaning 
that  Greece  had  not  produced  one  great  man, 
or  one  that  was  worthy  of  her,  after  him. 

His  visage  was  not  very  homely,*  as  some 
imagined  it  to  have  been  3  tot  we  see  his  statue 
Ftill  remaining  at  Delphi.  As  for  the  mistake 
of  his  hostess  at  Megara,  it  is  said  to  bo  owing 
to  his  easiness  of  behaviour,  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  garb.  She  having  word  brought  that  the 
genenu  of  the  Achsans  was  coming  to  her  house, 
was  in  great  care  and  hunr^  to  provide  his  sup- 
per, her  husband  happening  to  be  out  of  the 
wav.  In  the  mean  tmie  Philopoemen  came, 
and  as  his  habit  was  ordinary,  she  took  him 
for  one  of  his  own  servants,  or  for  a  harbinger, 
and  desired  him  to  assist  her  in  the  business  of 
the  kitchen.  He  presently  threw  off  his  cloak, 
and  began  to  cleave  some  wood  3  when  the 
master  of  the  house  returning,  and  seeing  him 
BO  employed,  said,  *<What  is  the  meaning  of 
this,  Philopoemen  ?"  He  replied  in  broad  Doric, 
<<  I  am  paying  the  fine  of  my  deformity."  Titus 
Flaminius,  rallying  him  one  day  uponhis  make, 
said,  <<What  fine  hands  and  lees  you  have!  but 
then  you  have  no  belly:"  and  he  was  indeed 
very  slender  in  the  waist.  But  this  raillery 
might  rather  be  referred  to  the  condition  of 
his  fortune:  for  he  had  good  soldiers,  both 
horse  and  foot,  but  very  often  wanted  money 
to  pay  them.  These  stories  are  subjects  of 
disputations  in  the  schools. 

As  to  his  manners,  we  find  that  his  pursuits 
of  honour  were  too  much  attended  with  rough- 
ness and  passion.  Epaminondas  was  the  per- 
son whom  he  proposed  for  his  pattern;  and  he 
succeeded  in  imitating  his  activity,  shrewd- 
ness, and  contempt  of  riches  j  hut  his  choleric, 
contentious  humour  prevented  his  attaining  to 
the  mildness,  the  gravity,  and  candour  of  that 
great  man  in  political  disputes;  so  that  he 
seemed  rather  fit  for  war  than  for  the  civil  ad- 
ministration. Indeed,  from  a  child  he  was 
fond  of  every  thing  in  the  miUtary  way,  and 
readily  entered  into  the  exercises  which  tend- 
ed to  that  purpose,  those  of  riding  for  instance, 
and  handling  of  arms.  As  he  seemed  well 
formed  for  wrestling  too,  his  friends  and  gov- 
ernors advised  him  to  improve  himself  in  that 
art  J  which  gave  him  occasion  to  ask,  whether 
that  might  be  consistent  with  his  proficiency 
as  a  soldier.^  They  told  him  the  truth:  that 
Ihe  habit  of  body  and  manner  of  life,  the  diet 
and  exercise,  of  a  soldier  and  a  wrestler,  were 
entirely  different:  that  the  wrestler  must  have 

*  Panmuaa  uiurea  us,  (hat  hia  r'unge  vrmi  homely. 
•  but  at  the  nme  Ume  declares,  that,  in  point  of  sue  ana 
Itrcngth,  no  nan  in  ?a)oiioiinesua  exceeded  hini. 


much  sleep  and  fVill  meals,  stated  times  of  «k 
ereise  and  rest,  every  little  departure  fnm 
his  rules  being  very  prejudicial  to  him:  whcv^ 
as  the  soldier  should  be<f}repared  for  the  most 
irregular  changes  of  living,  and  should  chiefly 
endeavour  to  bring  himself  to  bear  the  want 
of  food  and  sleep,  without  difficulty.  Philo* 
pemen  hearing  this,  not  only  avoided  and  de- 
rided the  exercise  of  wrestling  hhnself,  bui 
afterwards  when  he  came  to  be  general,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  exploded  the  whole 
art,  by  every  mark  of  disgrace  and  expression 
of  contempt;  satisfied  tluit  it  rendered  per- 
sons, who  were  the  most  fit  for  war,  quite 
uteless,  and  unable  to  fight  on  necessary  oc- 
casions. 

When  his  governors  and  preceptors  had 
quitted  their  charge,  he  engaged  in  those  pri> 
vate  incursions  into  Laconia,  which  the  city 
of  Megalopolis  made  for  the  sake  of  booty;  and 
in  thMS  he  was  sure  to  be  the  first  to  march 
out,  and  the  last  to  return. 

His  leisure  he  spent  either  in  the  chase, 
which  increased  both  his  strength  and  activity, 
or  in  the  tillage  of  the  field.  For  be  had  a 
handsome  estate  twenty  furlongs  from  the  city, 
to  which  he  went  every  day  after  diimer,  or 
after  supper;  and,  at  nighty  he  threw  himself 
upon  an  ordinary  mattress,  and  slept  as  one  of 
the  labourers.  Early  in  die  morning  he  rose 
and  went  to  work  alone  with  his  vine<lressen 
or  ploughmen;  after  which  he  returned  to  the 
town,  and  employed  his  time  about  the  publie 
affairs  with  his  friends  and  with  the  magistrates. 
What  he  gained  in  the  wars  he  laid  out  upon 
horses  or  arms,  or  in  the  redeeming  of  captives, 
but  he  endeavoured  to  improve  his  own  estate 
thejustest  way  in  the  world,  by  agricultural 
mean.*  Nor  did  he  apply  himself  to  it  in  a 
cursory  manner,  but  in  full  conviction  that  the 
surest  way  not  to  touch  what  belongs  to  others 
is  to  take  care  of  one's  own. 

He  spent  some  tim#n  hearing  the  discoursee 
and  studying  the  writings  of  philosophers;  bet 
selected  such  as  he  thought  might  assist  hie 
progress  in  virtue.  Among  the  poetical  iB»- 
ages  in  Homer,  he  attended  to  those  which 
seemed  to  excite  and  encourage  valour:  and  as 
to  other  authors,  he  was  most  conversant  in 
t|^  TacticB  of  Evangelos,t  and  in  the  Histo- 
ry of  Alexander;  being  persuaded  that  learn- 
ing ought  to  conduce  to  action,  and  not  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  pastime  and  a  useless  fund 
for  talk.  In  the  study  of  TaeHcs  he  neglected 
those  plans  and  diagrams  tliat  are  drawn  upon 
paper,  and  exemplified  the  rules  in  the  field; 
considering  with  himself  as  he  travelled,  and 
pointing  out  to  those  about  him,  the  difficulties 
of  steep  or  broken  ground;  and  how  the  ranks 
of  an  army  must  be  extended  or  dosed,  aft 

^Columella  sa^,  agriculture  is  next  akin  to  philos- 
ophy. It  does,  indeed,  afford  a  person  who  is  capable 
of  speculation  J  an  opportunity  of  meditating  oh  nature  % 
and  such  meditatioas  enlai^  die  mind.  ^ 

t  This  author  is  mentioned  by  Arrian,  who  abo 
wrote  a  discourse  on  Tactics,  tie  observes,  that  the 
treatise  of  EvangeluB,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other 
writers  on  that  subject,  were  become  of  little  nse  ia 
his  time,  because  they  nad  omitted  screral  things  aa 
sufficiently  known  in  their  days,  which,  however,  Uiee 
wanted  explication.  This  may  serve  as  a  caiitkx  tie 
AUiwe  WTtters,  on  thk  and  such  like  sabjecta. 
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•oitliag  to  the  difTerences  made  by  riTen, 
ditches,  and  defiles. 

He  fleems,  indeed,  to  have  let  rather  too 
^at  a  Tahie  on  military  knowledge;  embrac- 
ing war  a«  tBe  most  eitensive  ezeraiae  of  Tir- 
toe,  and  despising  those  that  were  not  versed 
in  it,  as  persons  entirely  nselesB. 

He  was  now  thirty  years  old,  when  Cleo- 
menes,*  king  of  the  llacedcmonians,  sorphsed 
Megalopolis  in  the  night,  and  having  rorced 
the  guards,  entered  and  seized  the  market- 
place. Philopoemcn  ran  to  soccoar  the  inhab- 
itantSj  bnt  was  not  able  to  drive  out  the  enemy, 
thoQgn  he  fought  with  the  most  determined 
and  desperate  iralonr.  Ho  prevailed,  however, 
so  far  as  to  give  the  people  opportunity  to  steal 
oat  of  the  town,  by  maintaming  the  combat 
with  the  pursuers,  and  drawing  Cleomenes 
upon  himself,  so  thiat  he  retired  the  last  with 
difficulty,  and  after  prodigious  efibrts:  being 
wounded,  and  having  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  When  they  had  gained  Mesaene,  Cleo- 
menes made  them  an  offer  of  their  city  with 
their  lands  and  goods.  Philopffimen  perceir- 
ing  they  were  glad  to  accept  the  propoial,  and 
in  haste  to  return,  strongly  opposed  it,  repre- 
senting to  them  in  a  set  speech,  that  Cleomenes 
did  not  want  to  restore  them  their  citv,  but  to 
be  master  of  the  citizens,  in  order  that  ne  might 
be  more  secure  of  keeping  the  place:  that  he 
could  not  sit  still  long  to  watch  emptv  houses 
and  walls  for  the  very  solitude  would  force  him 
awav.  By  this  argument  he  turned  the  Mega- 
lopolitans  from  their  purpose,  but  at  the  same 
time  famiihed  Cleomenes  with  a  pretence  to 
plunder  the  town  and  demolish  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  and  to  march  off  loaded  with  booty. 

Soon  after  Antigonus  came  down  to  assist 
the  Achaeans  against  Cleomenes;  and  finding 
that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  heights  of 
Sellasia,  and  blocked  up  the  ]>assages,  Anti- 
gonus drew  up  his  army  near  him,  with  a  res- 
olution to  force  him  from  his  post.  Philopoe- 
men,  with  his  citizens,  was  placed  among  the 
cavalry,  supported  by  thelllyrian  foot,  a  nu- 
merous and  gallant  body  of  men,  who  closed 
that  eztremitv.  They  had  orders  to  waii  qui- 
etly, until,  from  the  other  wing,  where  the 
king  fought  in  person,  they  should  see  a  red 
robe  lifted  up  upon  the  point  of  a  spear.  The 
Achaeans  kept  their  ground,  as  they  w6re  di- 
rected: but  the  Illyrian  officers  with  their  corps 
attempted  to  break  in  upon  the  Lacedoemonians. 
Suciidas,  the  brother  of  Cleomenes,  seeing  this 
opening  made  in  the  enemy's  army,  immediate- 
Ij  ordered,  a  party  of  his  light-armed  infantry 
to  wheel  about  and  attack  the  rear  of  the  Illyr- 
Uns,  thus  separated  fh>m  the  horse.  This  be- 
ing put  in  execution,  and  the  Illyrians.  haras- 
sed and  broken,  Philopoemen  perceivea  that  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  drive  off  that 
l^ht-armed  party,  and  that  the  occasion  called 
for  it.  First  be  mentioned  the  thing  to  the 
king's  officers,  but  thev  rejected  the  mnt,  and 
considered  him  as  no  better  than  a  madman, 
his  reputation  being  not  yet  respect^le  enough 
to  justify  such  a  movement.    He,  therefore, 

*  Cleomenes  made  HimMlf  msiter  of  MegaIo|w>h't 
■»  the  lecond  year  of  the  hnndred  snd  thirtj-sinth 
Olympisd,  which  wai  the  two  himdred  and  twenty- 
ftnt  bcfi>r«  the  Chriftisn  era. 


with  the  Megalopolitans,  falling  upon  tliat  Jght 
aimed  corps  himself,  at  the  first  encounter  put 
them  in  confusion,  and  soon  after  routed  them 
with  great  shiughter.  Desirous  yet  further  ta 
encourage  Antiffonus's  troops,  and  quickly  to 
penetrate  into  Uie  eneroy'k  anny,  which  vrai 
now  in  some  disorder,  he  quitted  his  horse, 
and  advancing  on  foot,  in  his  horseman's  coat 
of  mail  and  other  heavv  accoutrements,  upon 
rough  imeven  ground,  that  was  fuU  of  spnngs 
and  bogs,  he  was  makins  his  way  with  extreme 
difficulty,  when  he  had  both  his  thighs  struck 
through  with  a  javelin,  so  that  the  point  oame 
through  on  the  other  side,  and  the  wound  was 
great,  though  not  mortal.  At  first  he  stood 
still  as  if  he  had  been  shackled,  not  knowing 
what  method  to  take.  For  the  thong  in  the 
middle  of  the  javelin  rendered  it  diffici^t  to  be 
drawn  out;  nor  would  any  about  him  venture 
to  do  it.  At  the  same  time  the  fight  being  at 
the  hottest,  and  likely  to  be  soon  over,  honour 
and  indignation  pushed  him  on  to  take  his  share 
in  it;  and  therefore,  by  moving  his  legs  this 
way  and  that,  he  broke  the  staff,  and  then  or- 
dered the  pieces  to  be  pulled  out.  Thus  set  free, 
he  ran,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  first  ranks,  to 
charge  the  enemy;  at  the  same  time  animating 
the  troops,  and  firing  them  with  emulation. 

Antigonus  having  gained  the  victory,  to  try 
his  Macedonian  officers,  demanded  of  them, 
<<Why  they  had  brought  on  the  cavalry  before 
he  gave  them  the  signal?"  By  way  of  apology, 
they  said,  <<They  were  obliged,  against  their 
will,  to  come  to  action,  because  a  young  man 
of  Megalopolis  had  begun  the  atUck  too  soon." 
<<That  young  man,"  replied  Antigonus,  smiling. 
«has  performed  the  ofiice  of  an  ezperienoM 
general." 

•  This  action  as  we  may  easily  imagine,  lifted 
Pbilopoemen  into  great  reputation,  so  that  An- 
tigonus was  very  desirous  of  having  his  service 
in  the  wars,  and  offered  him  a  considerable  com- 
mand with  great  appointments;  but  he  declined 
it,  because  he  knew  he  would  not  bear  to  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  another.  Not  choosing  how- 
ever to  lie  idle,  and  hearing  there  was  a  war  in 
Crete,  he  sailed  thither  to  exercise  and  improve 
his  military  talents.  When  he  had  served  there 
a  good  while,  along  with  a  set  of  brave  men, 
who  were  not  only  versed  in  all  the  stratagems 
of  war,  but  temperate  besides,  and  strict  in  their 
manner  of  living,  he  returned  with  so  much  re- 
nown to  the  Acncans,  that  they  immediately 
appointed  him  general  of  horse.  He  found  that 
the  cavalry  made  use  of  small  and  mean  horses^ 
which  they  picked  up  as  they  could  when  they 
were  called  to  a  campaign;  that  many  of  them 
shunned  the  wars,  and  sent  others  in  their  stead ; 
and  that  shameful  ignorance  of  service,  with 
its  consequence,  timidity,  prevailed  among 
them  all.  The  former  generals  had  connived 
at  this,  because,  it  being  a  degree  of  honour 
among  the  Achsans  to  serve  on  horseback,  the 
cavalry  had  great  power  in  the  commonwealth 
and  considerable  influence  in  the  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  But  Philopcerocn 
would  not  yield  to  such  considerations,  or  grant 
them  the  l^st  indulgence.  Instead  or  that,  he 
applied  to  the  several  towns,  and  to  each  of 
the  young  men  in  particular,  rousing  them  t« 
a  sense  of  honour,  punishing  where  necessity 
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raqniied,  and  pracUaing  them  in  eierciae,  re- 
Tiewi,  and  inock-battlea,  in  places  of  the  great- 
eat  raaoit.  B/  tbeae  meant  in  a  little  time  he 
mpoQght  then  to  turpriaing  atrength  and  spirit; 
and,  what  is  of  moat  consequence,  in  discipline; 
rendered  them  so  light  and  quick,  that  all  their 
evolutions  and  movementa,  whether  perfonned 
neparately  or  together,  were  executed  with  so 
much  readinesa  and  address,  that  their  motion 
was  like  that  of  one  body  actuated  by  an  inter- 
nal Toluitary  principle.  In  the  great  battle 
whidi  tViey  fought  with  the  JEloIians  and 
Eleans  near  the  river  Larissus,*  Demophantus, 
general  of  tfie  £]ean  horse,  advanced  before  the 
fines,  at  full  speed  against  Philopcemea.  Fhi- 
iopoemen,  preventing  his  blow,  with  a  push  with 
bis  spear  brought  him  dead  to  the  ground.  The 
enemy  seeing  Demoohantus  fall,  immediately 
6ed.  And  now  Phiiepcnmen  was  universally 
celebrated  as  not  infenor  to  the  young  in  per- 
sonal valour,  nor  to  the  old  in  prudence,  and  as 
equally  well  qualified  both  to  nght  and  to  com- 
mand. 

Aratua  was,  indeed,  the  first  who  raised  the 
commonwealth  of  the  Acheans  to  dignity  and 
power.  For,  whereas,  before  they  were  in  a 
low  condition,  diapersed  in  unconnected  cities, 
he  united  them  in  one  body,  and  gave  them  a 
moderate  civil  goveniment  worthy  of  Greece. 
And  as  it  happena  in  running  waters,  that  when 
a  few  small  bodies  stop,  others  stick  to  them, 
and  one  part  strengthening  another,  the  whole 
becomes  one  firm  and  solid  maas,  so  it  was  with 
Greece.  At  a  time  when  she  was  weak  and 
easily  broken,  dispersed  as  ahe  waa  in  a  variety 
•f  cities,  which  stood  each  upon  its  own  bot- 
tom, the  Acheans  first  united  themselves,  and 
then  drawing  some  of  the  neighbouring  cities 
to  them  by  assisting  them  to  expel  their  tvranta, 
while  others  voluntarily  joined  them  for  the 
sake  of  that  unanimity  which  thev  beheld  in  so 
well-constituted  a  government;  they  conceived 
the  great  design  of  forming  Peloponnesus  into 
one  community.  It  is  true,  that  while  Aratus 
lived,  they  attended  die  motions  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  made  their  court  first  to  Ptolemy, 
and  afler  to  Antigonus  and  Philip,  who  aK  had 
a  great  share  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece.  But 
when  Philopoemen  had  taken  upon  him  the 
adminiatration,  the  Acheans,  finding  them- 
selves respectable  enough  to  oppose  their 
strongest  adversaries,  ceased  to  call  in  foreign 
piotectors.  As  for  Aratus,  not  being  so  fit  lor 
conflicts  in  the  field,  he  managed  moat  of  his 
affairs  b^  address,  by  moderation,  and  hy  the 
fhendships  he  had  formed  with  foreign  prmces, 
as  we  have  related  in  his  life.  But  Philopce- 
men,  being  a  great  warrior,  vigorous  and  bold, 
and  successful  withal  in  the  first  baitles  mat 
he  fought,  raised  the  ambition  of  the  Acheans 
together  with  their  power;  for  under  him  they 
were  used  to  conquer. 

In  the  first  place,  he  corrected  the  errors  of 
the  Achsans  in  drawing  up  their  forces  and  in 
the  make  of  their  arms.  For  hitherto  they  had 
made  use  of  bucklers  which  were  easy  to 
manage  on  account  of  their  smallness,  but  too 
narrow  to  cover  the  body,  and  lances  that  were 

•  This  bftttle  WIS  Ibaght  th«  fourth  yew  of  the  hwn- 
drcd  and  ferty-iecoiid  Olympisd,  when  Philopounen 
nrat  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 


much  aborter  than  the  Macedonian  pil:et;  fih 
which  reason  they  answered  the  end  in  fight- 
ing at  A  distance,  but  were  of  little  use  in  eloae 
battle.  As  for  the  order  of  battle,  they  ha^ 
not  been  accustomed  to  draw  u^  in  a  aptroi 
form,*  but  in  the  square  battalion,  which  hav- 
ing neither  a  front  of  pikes,  nor  shields,  fit 
to  lock  together,  like  that  of  the  Macedonians, 
waa  easily  penetrated  and  broken  Philopce* 
men  altered  both;  persuading  them  instead  of 
the  buckler  and  lance,  to  take  the  ahield  and 
pike;  to  aim  their  heada,  bodies,  thighs, 'and 
legs;  and,  instead  of  a  light  and  desultory 
manner  of  fishting,  to  adopt  a  close  and  firm 
one.  AAer  he  h^  brought  the  youth  to  wear 
complete  armour,  and  on  that  account  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  invincible,  his  next  step 
was  to  reform  them  with  remct  to  luxury  and 
love  of  expense.  He  could  not,  indeed,  en- 
tirely cure  them  of  the  distemper  with  which 
they  had  long  been  infected,  the  vanity  of  ap 
pearance,  for  they  had  vied  with  each  other 
in  fine  clothes,  in  purple  carpets,  and  in  the 
rich  service  of  their  tables.  But  he  began  with 
diverting  their  love  of  show  from  saperflaons 
things  to  those  that  were  useful  and  nonoura- 
ble,  and  soon  prevailed  with  them  to  retrench 
their  daily  expense  upon  their  persona,  and  to 
give  in  to  a  magnificence  in  their  arma  and 
the  whole  equipage  of  war.  The  shops  there- 
fore were  seen  strewed  with  plate  broken  in 
pieces,  while  breast-platea  were  gilt  with  the 
gold,  and  ahields  and  bridlea  studded  vrith  the 
silver.  On  the  parade  the  young  men  were 
managing  horaea,  or  exercising  their  anna. 
The  women  were  aeen  adorning  helmeta  and 
crests  with  various  colouis,  or  embroidering 
military  vests  both  for  the  cavalry  and  infan' 
try.  The  very  sight  of  these  things  inflamed 
their  courage,  and  called  forth  their  vigour, 
made  them  venturous,  and  ready  to  face  any 
danger.  For  much  expense  in  other  thinga  that 
attract  our  eyes,  tempts  to  luxury,  and  too  often 
produces  effeminacy;  the  feasting  of  the  senses 
relaxing  the  vigour  of  the  mind;  but  in  this 
instance  it  strengthens  and  improves  it.  llius 
Hoi^  represents  Achilles,  at  the  sight  of  his 
new  armour,  exulting  with  joY,t  and  burning 
with  impatience  to  use  it.  When  Pbiiopce* 
men  had  persuaded  the  youth  thus  to  arm  and 
adorn  themselves,  he  mustered  and  trained 
them  continually,  and  they  entered  with  pride 
and  pleasure  into  his  exercise.  For  they  were 
greatly  delighted  with  the  new  form  of  the 
battalion,  which  was  so  cemented  that  it  seem* 
ed  impossible  to  break  it.  And  their  arms 
became  easy  and  light  in  the  wearing,  because 
they  were  charmmi  with  their  richness  and 
beauty,  and  they  lonced  for  nothing  more  thas 
to  use  them  against  uie  enemy,  and  to  try  then 
in  a  real  encounter. 

*  The  Maeedonian  phalanx  occBsiooaUy  altertd  thO 
form  ftcm  the  square  to  the  spiral  or  orbicular,  aor 
sometimes  to  that  of  the  cMUut  or  wedge. 

t  She  drop*  the  radiant  burden  on  tlM  ground  ; 
Clang  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  shores  around. 
Back  shrinK  the  Myrmidons  with  dead  surprise^ 
And  from  the  broad  effukence  turn  their  eyes. 
Unmored,  the  hero  kiudfes  at  the  shoir, 
And  ibels  with  rage  dirine  his  bosom  glow ; 
From  his  fierce  eyeballs  liring  flaaaes  expire. 
And  flash  incessant,  like  a  stream  of  fire. 

Po!pe,  0.  b.  ila. 
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At  that  tim«  th«  Achcans  were  at  war  with 
Machanidas,  the  tyrant  of  lAcedaemon,  who, 
with  a  powerful  army,  was  watching  hia  op- 
portunity to  subdue  all  Peloponnesus.  As 
soon  as  news  was  brought  that  he  was  fallen 
upon  the  Mantineans,  Philopcemen  took  the 
field.,  and  roarched  against  him.  They  drew 
up  their  armies  near  Slantinea,  each  having  a 
good  number  of  mercenaries  in  pay,  beside 
the  whole  force  of  their  zespectiTe  cities.  The 
engagement  being  begun,  Machanidas  with  his 
foreign  troops  attacked  and  put  to  flight  the 
spearmen  and  the  Tarentines,  who  were  placed 
in  th<^Achaun  front;  but  afterwards,  instead 
of  falling  upon  that  part  of  the  army  who  stood 
their  ground,  and  breaking  them,  he  went 
upon  Uie  pursuit  of  the  fugitiTes,*  and  when 
he  should  have  endeavour^  to  rout  the  main 
oodv  of  the  Achsans,  left  his  own  uncovered. 
Philop<Bmen,  after  so  indifferent  a  beginning, 
made  light  of  the  nusfortune,  and  represent^ 
it  as  no  great  matter,  though  the  day  seemed 
to  be  lost.  But  when  he  saw  what  an  error 
the  enemy  committed,  in  quitting  their  foot, 
and  going  upon  the  pursuit,  by  which  they  left 
him  a  good  opening,  he  did  not  try  to  stop 
them  in  their  career  after  the  fugitives,  but 
suffer  them  to  pass  by.  When  the  pursuers 
were  got  at  a  great  <JUstance,  he  rushed  upon 
the  Lacedaemonian  infantry,  now  left  nnsnp- 
Dorted  by  their  right  wing.  Stretching,  there- 
tore,  to  the  left,  he  took  them  in  flank,  desti- 
tute as  they  were  of  a  general,  and  far  from 
expecting  to  come  to  blows;  for  they  thought 
Machanidas  absolutely  sure  of  victory,  when 
they  saw  him  upon  the  pursuit. 

After  he  had  routed  this  infantry  with  great 
slaughter  (for  it  is  said  that  four  thousand  La- 
cedflsmonians  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot,) 
he  marched  against  Machanidas,  who  was 
now  returning  with  his  mercenaries  from  the 
pursuit.  There  was  a  broad  and  deep  ditch 
between  him,  where  both  strove  a  while,  the 
.  one  to  get  over  and  fly,  the  other  to  hinder 
him.  Their  appearance  was  not  like  that  of 
a  combat  between  two  generals,  but  between 
two  wild  beasts  (pr  rather  between  a  hunter 
and  a  wild  beast,)  whom  necessity  reduces  to 
fight.  PhilopcBmen  was  the  great  hunter. 
The  tyrant's  horse  being  strong  and  spirited, 
and  violently  spurred  on  both  sides,  ventured 
to  leap  into  the  ditch;  and  was  raising  his 
ton  leet  in  order  to  ^in  the  opposite  bank, 
when  Simmias  and  Polyenus,  who  always 
fought  by  the  side  of  Philopcemen,  both  rode 
up  and  levelled  their  spears  against  Machani- 
das. But  Philopcemen  prevented  them;  and 
perceiving  that  the  horse,  with  his  head  high 
reared,  covered  the  tyrant's  body,  he  turned 
his  own  a  little,  and  pushing  his  spear  at  him 
with  all  his  force,  tumbled  him  into  the  ditch. 
The  Achcans,  ia  admiration  of  this  exploit 
and  of  his  conduct  in  the  whole  action,  set  up 
bis  sUtue  in  brass  at  Delphi,  in  the  attitude  in 
which  he  killed  the  tyrant. 

It  is  reported,  that  at  the  Nemean  games,  a 
little  after  he  had  gained  the  battle  of  Manti- 
nea,  Pbiloposmen,  then  chosen  general  a  se- 
cond time,  and  at  leisure  on  account  of  that 
fmt  festwal,  first  caused  this  phalanx,  in  the 


best  order  and  attire,  to  pass  in  review  befoK 
the  Greeks,  and  to  make  all  the  movements 
which  the  art  of  war  teaches,  widi  the  utmost 
vigour  and  agility.  After  this  he  entered  the 
theatre,  while  the  musicians  were  contending 
for  the  prize.  He  was  attended  by  the  youth  in 
their  military  cloaks  and  scarlet  vests.  These 
young  men  were  all  well  made,  of  the  same  age 
and  stature,  and  thouffh  they  shewed  great  to- 
spect  for  their  generu^  yet  they  seemed  not  a 
tittle  elated  themselves  with  the  many  glorious 
battles  they  had  fought.  In  the  moment  that 
they  entered,  Pylades  the  musician  happened  to 
be  singing  to  his  lyre  the  Pert9  of  Timotheus,* 
and  was  pronouncing  this  verse  which  begins, 
The  palm  of  liberty  for  Grelee  I  woo, 

when  the  people,  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
poetry,  sung  by  a  voice  equaUy  excellent,  from 
every  part  of  the  theatre  turned  their  eyes  upon 
Philopsmen,  and  welcomed  him  with  the  loud- 
est plaudits.  They  caught  in  idea  the  ancient 
dignity  of  Greece,  and  in  their  present  oonft. 
dence  aspired  to  the  lofty  spirit  of  former  times 

As  young  horses  reouire  their  accustomed 
riders,  and  are  wild  and  unruly  when  mounted 
by  strangers,  so  it  was  with  the  Achsans. 
When  their  forces  were  under  any  other  com- 
mander, on  every  great  emergency,  they  grew 
discontented  and  l<K>ked  about  for  Philopcemen 
and  if  lie  did  but  make  his  appearance,  they 
were  soon  satisfied  again  and  fitted  for  ac^on 
by  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in  him 
well  knowing  that  he  was  the  only  general 
whom  their  enemies  durst  not  look  in  the  face, 
and  that  they  were  ready  to  tremble  at  his  very 
name. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  thinking  he  could 
easily  bring  Uie  Achsans  under  him  again,  if 
Philopcemen  was  out  of  the  way,  privately 
sent  some  persons  to  Argos  to  assassinate  him. 
But  this  treachery  was  timely  discovered,  and 
brought  upon  Philip  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
all  the  Greeks.  The  Bceotians  were  besieging 
Megara,  and  hoped  to  be  soon  masters  of  the 

Elace,  when  a  report,  though  not  a  true  one, 
eing  spread  among  them,  that  Philoposmen 
was  approaching  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged, 
they  left  their  scaling-ladders  already  plantecl 
against  the  walls,  and  took  to  flight.  Nabis, 
who  was  tyrant  of  Lacediemon  after  Machani- 
das, had  taken  Messene  by  surprise.  And 
Philopcemen,  who  was  out  of  command,  en 
deavoured  to  persuacfe  Lysippus,  then  general 
of  the  Achsans,  to  succour  the  Messenians: 
but  not  prevailing  with  him.  because  he  said, 
the  enemy  was  within,  and  the  place  irrecover- 
ably lost,  he  went  himself;  taking  with  him  his 
own  citizens,  who  waited  neither  for  form  of 
law  nor  commission,  but  followed  him  upon 
this  natural  principle,  that  he  who  excels  should 
always  command.  When  he  was  got  pretty 
near,  Nabis  was  informed  of  it;  and  not  daring 
to  wait,  though  his  army  lay  quartered  in  the 
town,  stole  out  at  another  gate  with  his  troop^ 
and  marched  off  precipitately,  thinking  himself 
happy  if  he  could  escape.  He  did  indeed  es< 
cape,  but  Messene  was  rescued. 
Thus  far  every  thing  is  great  in  the  charactei 

a  TiawAem  wu  a  Dithyrambie  poet,  who  flouriak 
ed  about  the  ninety-Bfth  Olympisid,  three  hoadri* 
and  ninaigr  c^ht  yean  before  the  ChvitUaa  mn* 
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•f  PhiiopfBineD .  But  u  for  his  going  a  lecond 
lime  into  Crete,  at  the  request  of  &e  Gorty- 
iiiaiie,  who  were  engaged  in  war,  and  wanted 
Urn  for  general,  it  haa  been  blamed,  either  as 
■B  act  of  cowardice,  in  deserting  his  -own 
cvQAtry  when  she  was  distressed  bj  Nabis,  or 
as  an  anseasonable  ambition  to  shew  himself 
to  strangers.  And  it  is  true,  the  Megalopoli- 
tana  were  then  so  hard  proMed,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  shat  themseKes  np  within  their  walls, 
and  to  sow  com  in  their  very  streets;  the  enemy 
haTing  laid  waste  their  land,  and  encamped 
almost  at  their  gates.  Philopoemen,  therefore, 
by  entering  into  the  service  of  the  Cretans  at 
such  a  time,  and  taking  a  command  beyond  sea, 
furnished  his  enemies  with  a  pretence  to  ac- 
cuse mm  ot  basely  flying  from  tne  war  at  home. 

Yet  it  is  said,  that  as  the  Achcans  had  cho- 
sen other  generals,  Philopoemen,  being  unem- 
ployed, bestowed  his  leisure  upon  the  Gorty- 
nians,  and  took  a  command  among  them  at 
their  request  For  he  bad  an  extreme  aversion 
to  idleness,  and  was  desirous,  above  all  things, 
to  keep  his  talents,  as  a  soldier  and  general,  in 
constant  oractice.  This  was  clear  from  what 
he  said  or  Ptolemy.  Some  were  commending 
that  prince  for  daily  studying  the  art  of  war, 
and  improving  his  strength  by  martial  exercise  3 
*<  Who,"  said  he,  "  can  praise  a  prince  of  his 
age,  that  is  always  preparing,  and  never  per- 
forms ?» 

The  MegalopoUtans,  highly  incensed  at  his 
absence,  and  looking  upon  it  as  a  desertion, 
were  inclined  to  pass  an  outlawry  against  him. 
But  the  Acheans  prevented  them  by  sending 
their  general*  Aristcnetus  to  Megalopolis,  who, 
though  he  differed  with  Philopoemen  about  mat- 
ters of  government  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
declared  an  outlaw.  Philopoemen,  finding  him- 
self neglected  by  his  citizens,  drew  off  from 
them  several  of  the  neighbouring  boroughs,  and 
instructed  them  to  allege  that  they  were  not 
comprised  in  their  taxations,  nor  originally  of 
their  dependencies.  But  assisting  them  to 
maintain  this  pretext,  he  lessened  the  authority 
of  Megalopolis  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Acheans.  But  these  things  happened  some 
time  after. 

Whilst  he  commanded  the  Gortynians  in 
Crete,  he  did  not,  like  a  Peloponnesian  or  Ar- 
cadian, make  war  io  an  open  generous  manner, 
bat  adopting  the  Cretan  customs,  and  using 
their  artifices  and  sleights,  their  stratagems  and 
ambushes,  against  themselves,  he  soon  shewed 
that  their  devices  were  like  the  short-sighted 
schemes  of  children,  when  compared  wiUi  the 
ong  reach  of  an  experienced  general. 

Having  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
these  means,  and  performed  many  exploits  in 
that  country,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus  with 
honour.  Here  he  found  Philip  beaten  by  T.  Q. 
Flaminius,  and  Nabis  engaged  in  war  both 
with  the  Romans  and  Acheans.  He  was  im- 
mediately chosen  general  of  the  Achsansj  but 
venturing  to  act  at  sea,  he  fell  under  the  same 
misfortune  with  Epaminondas;  he  saw  the 
great  ide^s  that  had  been  formed  of  his  courage 
and  conduct  vanish  in  consequence  of  his  ill 
success  in  a  naval  engagement.  Some  say, 
indeed,  that  Epaminondas  was  unwilling  that 

*  Folybiitt  and  Livy  call  him  ArislMH. 


his  countrymen  ahoold  have  any  share  <A  ine 
advantages  of  the  sea,  lest  of  good  soldiers  (av 
Plato  expresses  it)  they  should  become  licen 
tious  ana  dissolute  sailors;  and  therefore  chose 
to  return  from  Aaia  and  Uie  isles,  without  af- 
fecting any  thing.  But  Philopoemen  being  per- 
suaded tbat  his  skill  in  the  land  service  would 
insure  his  success  at  sea,  found,  to  his  cost, 
how  much  experience  contributes  to  victoiy, 
and  how  much  practice  adds  in  all  things  to  our 
powers.  For  ne  vras  nc<  only  worstnl  in  the 
sea-fiffht  for  want  of  skill;  out  having  fitted  up 
an  old  ship  which  had  been  a  famous  vessel 
forty  years  before,  and  manned  it  with  hb 
townsmen,  it  proved  so  leaky  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  Finding  that,  after 
this,  the  enemy  despised  him  as  a  man  who  die 
claimed  all  pretensions  at  sea,  and  that  they 
hod  insolently  laid  siege  to  Gythium,  he  set  sai 
ag^;  and  as  they  did  not  expect  him,  but  wem 
dispersed  without  any  precaution,  by  reason  oc 
their  late  victory,  he  landed  in  the  night,  burned 
their  camp,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them. 

A  few  days  after,  as  he  was  marching  through 
a  difficult  pass,  Nabis  came  suddenly  upon 
him.  The  Acheans  were  in  great  terror, 
thinking  it  impossible  to  escape  out  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  passage,  which  the  enemy  had  already 
seized.  But  Philopoemen,  making  a  little  halt, 
and  seeing,  at  once,  the  nature  of  the  ground^ 
shewed  that  skill  m  drawing  up  an  army  is 
the  capital  point  in  the  art  of  war.  For  alter- 
ing a  little  the  disposition  of  his  forces,  and 
adapting  it  to  the  present  occasion,  without 
any  bustle  he  easily  disengaged  them  from  the 
difficulty;  and  then  falling  upon  the  enemy, 
put  them  entirely  to  the  rout.  When  he  saw 
that  they  fled  not  to  the  town,  but  dispersed 
themselves  about  the  country;  as  the  ground 
was  woody  and  uneven,  and  on  account  of 
the  brooks  and  ditches  impracticable  for  the 
horse,  he  did  not  go  upon  the  pursuit,  but  en- 
camped before  the  evening.  Concluding,  how- 
ever, that  the  fugitives  would  return  as  soon  - 
^  it  grew  dark,  and  draw  up  in  a  straggling 
manner  to  the  city,  he  placed  m  ambush,  by  the 
brooks  and  hills  that  surrounded  it,  many  par> 
ties  of  the  Achsans  with  their  swords  in  their 
htndi.  By  this  means  the  greatest  part  of  the 
troops  of  Nabis  were  cut  of:  for  not  retoniiiig 
in  a  body,  but  as  the  chance  of  flight  had  dis- 
persed them,  they  fell  into  their  enemies'  hand, 
and  were  caught  like  so  many  birds,  ere  thej 
could  enter  the  tov^ii. 

Philoposroen  being  received  on  this  account 
with  great  honour  and  applause  in  all  the  then- 
tres  of  Greece,  it  gave  some  umbrage  to  Fla- 
minius, a  man  naturally  ambitious.  For,  as  • 
Roman  consul,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to 
much  greater  marks  of  distinction  among  the 
Acheans  than  a  man  of  Arcadia,  and  that,  a* 
a  pubUc  benefactor,  he  was  infinitely  above 
him  :  having  by  one  proclamation  set  free  nli 
that  part  of  Greece  which  had  been  enslaved 
by  Philip  and  the  Macedonians.  After  thin, 
Flaminius  made  peace  with  Nabis;  and  Nabia 
was  assassinated  by  the  iEtolians.  Hereupon 
Sparta  being  in  great  confusion,  Philopoem«a 
seizing  the  opportunity,  came  upon  it  with  hia 
army,  and,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  per* 
(aasion,  brought  that  city  to  join  in  the  Achvan 
league .-^TEie  gaining  over  arity  of  such  di' 
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Bitjr  and  power  made  him  perfectly  adored 
among  the  AchcanB.  And,  indeed,  Sparta 
was  an  acquitition  of  Tast  importance  to  Achaia, 
of  which  she  is  now  become  a  member.  It' 
also  a  gratefal  senrice  to  the  principal  Lace- 
dBmoniana,  who  hoped  now  to  have  him  for 
the  guardian  of  their  liberty.  For  which  rea- 
son, having  sold  the  honse  and  goods  of  Nabis, 
by  a  public  decree,  they  gave  the  money,  which 
amonnted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  to 
Philopcemen,  and  determined  to  send  it  by  per- 
sons deputed  from  their  body. 

On  this  occasion  it  appeared  how  clear  his 
integrity  was,  that  he  not  only  seemed,  but  too* 
a  Tirtnoos  man.  For  not  one  of  the  Spartans 
chose  to  speak  to  a  person  of  his  character 
about  a  present;  but  afirald  of  the  office,  they 
all  eicused  themselyes,  and  put  it  upon  Timo- 
aus,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  rights  of 
hospitality.  Timolaus  went  to  Megalopolis, 
and  was  entertained  at  Philopcemen's  house; 
bat  when  he  obseryed  the  gravity  of  his  dia- 
eoarse,  the  simplicity  of  his  diet,  and  his  in- 
tegrity of  manners,  quite  impregnable  to  the 
attacks  and  deceits  of  money,  he  said^'not  a 
word  about  the  present,  but  having  assigned 
another  cause  for  his  coming,  returned  home. 
He  was  sent  a  second  time,  but  could  not  men- 
tion the  money.  In  a  third  visit  he  brought  it 
out  with  much  difficulty,  and  declared  the  be- 
nevolence of  Sparta  to  him.  Philopflemen 
heard  w^ith  pleasure  wlut  he  had  to  say,  but 
immediately  went  himsdf  to  the  people  of  La- 
eedcmon,  and  advised  tnem  not  to  tiy  to  tempt 
good  men  with  money,  who  were  already  their 
friends,  and  of  whose  virtues  they  might  freely 
avail  themselves;  but  to  buy  ud  corrupt  ill 
men,  who  opposed  their  measures  in  council, 
tint,  thus  silenced,  they  might  give  them  less 
trouble ;  it  being  much  better  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  their  enemies  than  of  their  friends.  Such 
was  Philopoemen's  contempt  of  money. 

Some  time  after,  Diophanes,  being  general 
of  the  Achtcans,  and  hearing  that  the  Lacede- 
monians had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  from  the 
league,  determined  to  chastise  them.**  Mean- 
while they  prepared  for  war,  and  raised  great 
commotions  in  Peloponnesus.  Philopcemen 
tried  to  appease  Diophanes  and  keep  him  quiet: 
representing  to  him,  <<That  while  Antiochus 
and  the  Romans  were  contending  in  tho  heart 
of  Greece,  with  two  such  powerful  armies,  an 
Achean  general  should  turn  his  attention  to 
them;  and,  instead  of  lighting  up  a  war  at 
home,  should  overlook  and  pass  by  some  real 
in  juries."  When  he  found  that  Diophanes  did 
not  hcsarken  to  him,  but  marched  along  with 
Flaminiua  into  Laconia,  and  that  they  took 
their  route  towards  Sparta,  he  did  a  thing  that 
cannot  be  vindicated  oy  law  and  strict  justice, 
but  which  discovers  a  great  and  noble  daring. 
He  got  into  the  town  himself,  and,  though  but 
a  private  man,  shut  the  gates  against  an  Achaean 
general  and  a  Roman  consul;  healed  the  di- 
visions among  the  Lacedsmonians,  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  league. . 

Yet,  afterwards,  wnen  he  was  general  him- 
•elf,  upon  some  new  subject  of  complaint 
o^nst  that  people,  he  restored  their  exiles, 
and  put  eighty  citizens  to  death,  as  Polybius 

'^  *  The  Mme  ynr,  Csiua  Liriui,  with  the 
Burnt  defeated  that  of  Antiochus,  nriur  Pphctui. 


tells  os;  or.  according  to  Aristocrates,  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  He  demolished  their  walls, 
took  from  them  great  part  of  their  territory, 
and  added  it  to  that  of  Megalopolis.  All  who 
had  been  made  free  of  Sparta  by  the  tyrants 
he  disfranchised,  and  earned  into  Acnaia;  ex- 
cept three  thousand  who  refused  to  ouit  the 
place,  and  those  he  sold  for  slaves.  By  way 
of  insult,  as  it  were,  upon  Sparta,  with  the 
money  arising  thence  he  built  a  portico  in  Me- 
galopolis. Pursuing  his  vengeance  against  that 
unhappy  people,  who  had  already  suffered 
more  than  they  deserved,  he  added  one  cruel 
and  most  unjust  thing  to  fill  up  the  measure  ol 
it:  he  destroyed  their  constitution.  He  abol- 
ished the  discipline  of  Lycurgns,  compelled 
them  to  give  their  children  and  youth  an 
Achsan  education,  instead  of  that  of  their 
own  country,  being  persuaded  that  their  spirit 
could  never  be  humbled  while  th^  adhered  to 
the  institutions  of  their  great  lawgiver.  Thus 
brought  b^  the  weight  of  their  calamities  to 
have  the  smews  of  Uieir  city  cut  by  Philopoi- 
men,  they  grew  tame  and  submissive.  Some 
time  after,  indeed,  upon  application  to  the  Ro- 
mans, they  shook  off  the  Achsan  customs,  and 
re-established  their  ancient  ones,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  done,  after  so  much  misery  and  cor- 
ruption. 

^Vhen  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Antiochus  in  Greece,  Philopcemen  was  in 
a  private  station.  And  when  he  saw  Antio- 
chus sit  still  at  Chelcia,  and  spend  his  time  in 
youthfnl  love  and  a  marriage  unsuitable  to  his 
years,  while  the  Syrians  roamed  from  town  to 
town  without  disciphne  and*vrithout  officers, 
and  minded  nothing  but  their  pleasures,  he  re- 
pined extremely  that  he  was  not  then  genera] 
of  the  Acheans,  and  scrupled  not  to  declare, 
that  he  envied  the  Romans  their  victory:  <<  Fof 
had  I  been  in  command,"  said  he,  <<I  would 
have  cut  them  all  in  pieces  in  the  tavenis." 
After  Antiochus  was  overcome,  the  Romans 
pressed  still  harder  upon  Greece,  and  hemmed 
in  the  Achsans  with  their  power:  the  orators 
too  inclined  to  their  interest.  Under  the  au- 
spices of  Heaven,  their  strength  prevailed  over 
all;  and  the  point  was  at  hand,  where  fortune, 
who  had  long  veered,  was  to  stand  still.  In 
these  circumstances,  Philop<Bmen,  like  a  good 
pilot,  struggled  with  the  times.  Sometimes  he 
was  forced  to  give  way  a  little  and  yield  to  the 
times,  but  on  most  occasions  maintaining  the 
conflict,  he  endeavoured  to  draw  all  that  were 
considerable  either  for  their  eloquence  or 
riches,  to  the  side  of  liberty.  Aristmnetus  the 
Megalopolitan,  who  had  great  interest  among 
the  Aoheans,  but  always  courted  the  Romans, 
declared  it  in  council  as  his  opinion,  <<That 
they  ought  not  to  be  opposed  or  disobliged  in 
any  thing.  PhilopoBmen  heard  him  with  silent 
indignation;  and,  at  last,  when  he  could  refrain 
no  longer,  said  to  him,  ''And  why,  in  such  haste, 
wretched  man,  to  see  an  end  of  Greece !» 
Manius,*  the  Roman  consul,  after  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus,  moved  the  Acheans  to  permit 
the  Lacedaemonian  exiles  to  return,  and  Titus 
seconded  him  in  his  application;  but  Philopcn- 
men  opposed  it,  not  out  of  any  ill  will  to  the 
exiles,  but  because  he  was  willing  they  should 
be  indebted  for  that  benefit  to  himself  and  the 
*  MaaliM  Aciliitt  Olabrio. 
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Acbttani,  and  not  to  Jio  favoar  of  Titus  and 
the  Romans.  For  the  next  year,  when  he  was 
general  himself,  he  reatcned  them.  Thns  hia 
gallant  spirit,  led  him  to  contend  with  the  pre- 
vailing powers. 

He  was  elected  general  of  the  AchaBana,  the 
eighth  time,  when  seventy  years  of  age;  and 
now  he  hoped  not  only  to  pass  the  year  of  his 
magistracy  without  war,  but  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  qniet.  For  as  the  force  of  distem- 
pers abates  with  the  strength  of  the  body,  so  in 
the  states  of  Greece  the  spirit  of  contention 
failed  with  their  power.  Some  avenging  deity, 
however,  threw  him  down  at  last,  like  one  who, 
with  matchless  speed,  rtms  over  the  race,  and 
stumbles  at  the  goal.  It  seems,  that  being  in 
company  where  a  certain  general  was  men- 
tioned as  an  extraordinary  man,  Philopoemen 
said,  <<  There  was  no  great  account  to  be  made 
of  a  man  who  suffered  himself  to  be  taken 
alive."  A  few  days  after  this,  Dinocrates  the 
Messenian,  who  was  particularly  on  ill  terms 
with  Philopceraen,  ana,  indeed,  not  upon  good 
ones  with  any  one,  by  reason  of  his  profligate 
and  wicked  life,  found  means  to  draw  Mesaene 
off  from  the  league;  and  it  was  also  said  that 
he  was  going  to  seize  a  place  called  Colonis.* 
Philopcemen  was  then  at  Aigos,  sick  of  a  fever; 
but  upon  this  news  he  pushed  to  Megalopolis, 
and  reached  it  in  one  day,  though  it  was  at  the 
distance  of  four  hundred  furlongs.  From  thence 
he  presently  drew  out  a  body  of  horse,  con- 
sisting of  the  nobility,  but  all  young  men,  who 
from  affection  to  his  person  and  ambition  for 

K*  >ry,  followed  him  as  volunteers.  With  these 
marched  towards  Mesaene,  and  meeting 
Dinocrates  on  Evander's  hill,t  he  attacked  and 
put  him  to  flight.  But  five  hundred  men,  who 
guarded  the  flat  country,  suddenly  coming  up, 
the  others,  who  were  routed,  seeing  them,  ral- 
lied again  about  the  hills.  Hereupon,  Philo- 
poemen ,  afraid  of  being  surrounded,  and  desirous 
of  saving  his  young  cavalry,  retreated  upon 
rough  and  difficult  ground,  while  he  was  in  the 
rear,  often  turning  upon  the  enemy,  and  en- 
deavouring to  draw  them  entirely  upon  himself. 
Yet  none  of  them  dared  to  encounter  him ; 
they  only  shouted  and  rode  about  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. Aa  he  often  faced  about,  and  left  his 
main  body,  on  account  of  his  young  men,  each 
of  whom  he  was  solicitous  to  put  out  of  danger, 
at  last  he  found!  himself  alone  amidst  a  number 
of  the  enemy  Even  then  they  durst  not  at 
uck  him  hand  to  hand,  but,  hurling  their  darts 
at  a  distance,  they  drove  him  upon  steep  and 
craegy  places,  where  he  could  scarcely  make 
his  norse  go,  though  he  spurred  him  continual- 
ly. He  was  still  active  through  exercise,  and 
for  that  reason  his  age  was  no  hindrance  to  his 
escape;  but  being  weakened  by  sickness,  and 
extremely  fatigued  with  his  journey,  his  horse 
threw  him,  now  heary  and  encumbered,  upon 
the  stones.  His  head  was  wounded  with  the 
\11,  and  he  lay  a  long  time  speechless,  so  that 

*  There  is  no  such  place  known  as  CoUniit.  LiTy 
|lib.  39.)  calls  it  CoroM ;  and  Plutarch  pcobably  wrote 
Corotuty  or  Coronia.  Strabo  mentions  the  latter  as  a 
frface  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messene. 

f  Eoanier^t  Kill  is  likewise  unknown.  Polybius,  and 
after  him  PauMnias,  mentions  a  hill  called  B»an  (which 
■anc  It  jprobably  had  from  the  eriei  of  the  Qpeehanals) 
sot  lar  from  Messen» 


the  enemy,  thinking  him  dead,  began  to  te^ 
him,  in  order  to  strip  him  of  nia  arms.    But 


finding  that  he  raised  his  head  and  opened  his 
eyes^  they  gathered  thick  about  him,  bound 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  led  him  off  with 
such  unworthy  treatment  and  gross  abuse,  as 
Philopoemen  could  never  have  supposed  he 
should  cMne  to  suffer,  even  from  Dinocrates. 

The  Messenians  elated  at  the  news,  flocked 
to  the  sates*  But  when  they  saw  Philopoemen 
dragged  along  in  a  manner  so  unworthy  of  the 
glonr  of  his  achievements  and  trophies,  most 
of  them  were  touched  with  pity  and  compas* 
sioa  for  his  misfortune.  They  shed  tears^-and 
contemned  all  human  greatness  as  a  faithless 
support,  as  TanitY,  and  nothing.  Their  tears, 
by  little  and  little,  turned  to  kind  words,  and 
they  began  to  say,  they  ought  to  remember 
his  former  benefits,  and  the  liberty  he  had  pro- 
cured them  by  expelling«the  tyrant  Nabis.  A 
few  there  were,  indeed,  who,  to  gratify  Dino- 
crates, talked  of  putting  Philopoemen  to  tor^ 
ture  and  to  death,  as  a  dangerous  and  impla- 
cable enemy,  and  the  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
Dinocrates,  if  he  escaped  after  bong  made 
prisoner,  and  treated  with  such  indignity.  At 
last  they  pat  him  in  a  dungeon  called  the 
Treagwyy*  which  had  neither  air  nor  light 
from  without,  and  which  having  no  doors  waa 
closed  with  a  great  stone.  In  this  dungeon 
they  shut  him  up  with  the  stone,  and  phuMd  a 
guard  around  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  AdAean  cavalry  recoUeetang 
themselves  after  their  flight,  found  that  Philo- 
poemen was  not  with  them,  and  probably  might 
have  lost  his  life.  They  made  a  stand,  and 
called  him  with  loud  cries,  blaming  each  otibei 
for  making  a  base  and  shameful  escape,  by 
abandoning  their  general,  who  had  been  pradi- 
gal  of  his  own  life  in  order  to  save  theirs.  By 
much  search  and  inquiry  about  the  country, 
they  got  intelligence  that  he  was  taken  prison 
er,  and  carried  the  heavy  news  to  the  states  of 
Achaia;  who,  considering  it  as  the  greatest  of 
losses,  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  demand 
him  of  the  Messenians;  and  in  the  mean  time 
prepared  for  war. 

While  the  Achaeans  were  taking  these  reo> 
olutions,  Dinocrates,  who  most  of  all  dreaded 
time,  as  the  thing  most  likely  to  save  PhUo« 
pcemen,  determined  to  be  before-hand  with 
the  league.  Therefore,  when  night  was  come 
and  the  multitude  retired,  he  opened  the  dun- 
geon, and  sent  in  one  of  his  servants  with  a 
dose  of  poison,  and  orders  not  to  leave  him 
till  he  had  taken  iL  Philopoemen  was  laid 
down  in  his  cloak,  but  not  asleep;  Texation 
and  resentment  kept  him  awake;  When. he 
saw  the  light  and  a  man  standing  by  him  with 
a  cup  of  poison,  he  raised  himself  up,  as  well 
as  his  weakness  would  permit,  and,  receiving 
the  cup,  asked  him,  <<  Whether  he  had  heard 
any  thing  of  his  cavalry,  and  particularly  of 
Lycortas.^'  The  executioner  answering  that 
they  almost  all  escaped,  he  nodded  his  head  in 
sign  of  satisfaction  I  and  looking  kindly  upon 
him  said, "  Thou  bringest  good  tidings,  and  we 
are  not  in  all  respects  unhappy."  Witliout 
uttering  another  word,  or  breathing  the  least 

*  7h«  ^Uio  treasere  was  kept  there ;  and  it  wa 
^«t  up  with  an  irameuM  stone,  moved  to  it  by  aa  cte 
gine.  lAv.  lib»  zxzix.  ^^ 
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ligh,  he  draiiik  off  the  pmMony  and  lay  down 
igain.  He  waa  already  brocight  ao  low  that 
be  could  not  make  much  atniggle  with  the  fa- 
tal doae,  and  it  deapatcbed  him  preaently. 

Thfi  newa  of  hia  death  filled  all  Acbaia  with 
gtief  Olid  lamentation.  All  the  yooth  imne- 
aiatel^  repaired  with  the  depntiea  of  the  aer- 
eral  cities  toHegalopoIii,  where  they  resolved, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  take  their  revenge. 
For  this  purpose,  having  chosen  Lycortas* 
for  thoir  general,  they  entered  Messene,  and 
ravaged  the  countjy,  till  the  Measenians  with 
one  consent  opened  their  gatea  and  received 
them.  Disucrates  prevented  their  revenge  by 
killing  himself:  and  those  who  voted  for  hav- 
ing PhilopodBmen  put  to  death,  followed  bji 
•lample.  jBut  sudh  as  were  for  having  him  put 
to  the  torture,  were  taken  by  Lycortas,  and 
reserved  for  more  painful  punishments. 

When  they  had  burned  his  remains,  they  put 
the  ashes  in  on  urn,  and  returned  not  in  a  dis- 
orderly and  promiscuous  manner,  but  uniting 
a  kind  of  triumphal  march  with  the  funeral  ao- 
lemnity.  First  came  the  foot  with  crowns  of 
victory  on  their  heads,  and  tears  in  their  eyes; 
and  attended  by  their  captive  enemies  in  fet- 
ters. Polvbius,  the  generaPs  aon,  with  the 
principal  Achcans  about  him,  carried  the  urn, 
which  was  adorned  with  ribbons  and  garlands, 
10  that  it  "was  hardly  visible.  The  march  was 
closed  by  the  cavaliy  completely  armed  and 
superbly  mounted;  they  neither  expressed  in 
their  looks  the  melancholy  of  such  a  monming 


nor  the  joy  of  a  victory.  The  people  of  the 
towns  and  villages  on  their  way,  flocked  out, 
as  if  it  had  been  to  meet  him  returning  from  a 
glorious  campaign,  touched  the  urn  with  great 
respect,  and  coi^ucted  it  to  Megalopolis.  The 
old  men,  the  women,  and  children,  who  joined 
the  procession,  raised  such  a  bitter  lamenta 
tion,  that  it  spread  through  the  army,  and  wu 
re-echoed  by  the  city,  wluch,  besides  her  grief 
for  Pbilopcemen,  bemoaned  her  own  calamity, 
as  in  him  she  thought  she  lost  the  chief  rank 
and  influence  among  the  Achsans. 

His  interment  waa  suitable  to  his  dignity, 
and  the  Messenian  priaoners  were  stoned  to 
death  at  his  tombwMany  statues  were  setup, 
and  many  honours  decreed  him  by  the  Grecian 
cities.  But  when  Greece  was  involved  in  the 
dreadful  miafortunes  of  Corinth,  a  certain  Ro- 
man attempted  to  get  them  all  pulled  down,* 
accusing  bim  in  form,  as  if  he  had  been  alive, 
of  implacable  enmity  to  the  Romans.  When 
he  had  finished  the  impeachment,  and  Polybius 
had  answeved  his  calumnies,  neither  Mummius 
nor  his  lieutenants  would  suffer  the  monuments 
of  so  illustrious  a  man  to  be  defaced,  though  he 
bad  opposed  both  Flaminius  and  Glabrio  note 
little.  For  they  made  a  proper  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  interest,  between  honour  and 
advantage;  well  concluding,  that  rewards  and 
gnUefttl  aduowledgments  are  always  due  from 
persons  obliged  to  their  benefactors,  and  hon* 
our  and  respect  from  men  of  merit  to  each 
other.    So  much  concerning  Pbilopcemen. 


TITUS  QUINCTIUS  FLAMINIUS. 


The  person  whom  we  put  iif  parallel  with 
PbilopoBmen,  is  Titus  Quinctias  Flaminius.f 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  being  acquainted 
with  his  countenance  and  figufe,  need  but  look 
upon  the  statue  in  brass,  which  is  erected  at 
Rome  with  a  Greek  inscription  upon  it,  oppo- 
site the  Ciretju  JUiotxtmitf,  near  the  great  statue 
of  Apollo,  which  was  brought  from  Carthage. 
As  to  his  disposition  be  was  quick  both  to  re- 
sent an  injury,  and  to  do  a  service.  But  lus 
resentment  was  not  in  all  respects  like  his  af- 
fection, for  be  punished  lightly,  and  soon  for- 
got the  offence;  but  his  atUchments  and  ser- 
trices  were  lasting  and  complete.  For  the  per- 
sons whom  he  had  obliged  he  ever  retained 
a  kind  regard;  as  if,  instead  of  receiving,  they 

*  This  was  in  the  iccond  year  of  the  hundred  and 
fcrty-ninth  Olympiad.  Lycortas  was  lather  to  Polyh- 
vus  the  histortan,  who  was  in  the  action,  and  might  be 
Ihea  aJiont  twenty  years  of  age. 

\  It  ought  to  be  written  Flaminiuiit,  not  FUuriiUm* 
PolyhiQS,  Liry,  and  all  the  other  historians,  write  it 
rUxnUmwiu.  indeed,  the  Flaminii  were  a  tery  differ. 
cat  &mily  from  the  Flamininii.  The  former  were 
patricians,  the  latter  plebeians.  Cains  Flaminius,  who 
was  si^Ued  in  the  batUe  at  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus, 
was  of  the  plebeian  iamily.  Besides,  some  manuscripU, 
ibr  instance  the  Yulcob.an  Ason,and  one  that  Pacier 
consulted,  have  it  Flaminiaas,  which  would  be  suffi- 
oent  authority  to  correct  it.  But  that  would  occasion 
some  iaoonvenience,  because  Plutarch  has  called  him 
Fbinlaitts  in  other  places,  as  well  as  here,  in  his  life ; 
sad,  iadeed,  sereral  modem  writers  hare  done  the  same. 


bad  conferred  a  favour;  and  considering  tnem 
as  bis  greatest  treasure,  he  was  always  ready 
to  protect  and  to  promote  them.  Naturally 
covetous  of  honour  and  fame,  and  not  choosing 
to  let  others  have  any  share  in  his  great  and 
good  actions,  he  took  more  pleasure  in  those 
whom  he  could  assist,  than  in  those  who  could 
give  him  assistance;  looking  upon  the  former 
as  persons  who  afforded  room  for  the  exertion 
of  virtue,  and  the  latter  as  his  rivals  in  glory. 
From  nis  youth  he  was  trained  up  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  For  Rome  having  then  many 
important  wars  upon  her  hands,  her  youth  be- 
took Uiemselves  by  times  to  arms,  and  had 
early  opportunities  to  qualify  themselves  to 
command.  Flaminius  served  like  the  rest,  and 
was  first  a  legionary  tribune,  under  the  consul 
Marcellus,t  in  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Mar- 
cellus  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  slain; 
after  which  Flaminius  was  appointed  govemof 
of  Torentum,  newly  retaken,  and  of  the  country 

*  This  happened  thirty-seren  years  after  his  death, 
that  is,  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-eighth 
Olympiad,  one  hundred  and  forty-fire  years  before  tha 
Christian  sera. 

t  He  was  appointed  a  tribune  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
in  the  fourUi  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-second 
Olympiad.  ConsequentlTj  he  was  bom  in  the  firs' 
year  oi  the  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Olympiad,  which 
was  the  year  of  Rome  £06.  LiTV  tells  us,  Uiat  he  was 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  when  be  procUumed  Vbajiy 
til  Oreeee. 
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about  it.  In  this  comminion  ho  grew  no  leig 
fhmoai  fcr  hisadmtnittration  of  justice  than  for 
his  mihtary  skill,  for  which  reason  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  director  of  the  two  colonies  that 
were  sent  to  the  cities  of  Narnia  and  Cossa. 

This  inspired  him  with  such  loftj  thoughts, 
that,  overlooking  the  ordinaij  previous  steps 
hj  which  young  men  ascend,  I  mean  the  offices 
of  tribune,  pretor,  and  sdile,  he  aimed  direct- 
ly at  the  consulship.  Supported  by  those  col- 
onists, he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate. 
But  the  tribunes  Fnlvins  and  Manlius  opposed 
htm,  insisting  that  it  was  a  strange  and  un; 
heard-of  thing,  for  a  man  so  young,  who  was 
not  yet  initiated  in  the  first  mysteries  of  gov- 
ernment, to  intrude,  in  contempt  of  the  laws, 
into  the  highest  office  of  the  state.  The  sen- 
ate referred  the  affiiir  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
people;  and  the  people  elected  him  consul, 
though  he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  with 
Sextus  ^lins.  The  lots  being  cast  for  the 
provinoes,  the  war  with  Philip  and  the  Mace- 
donians fell  to  Flaminius;  and  this  happened 
very  fortunately  for  the  Roman  people;  as  that 
department  required  a  general  who  did  not 
want  to  do  every  thing  by  force  and  violence, 
but  rather  by  gentleness  and  persuasion.  For 
Macedonia  furnished  Philip  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  for  his  wars,  but  Greece  was 
ais  principal  dependence  for  a  war  of  any 
length.  She  it  was  that  supplied  him  with  money 
and  provisions,  with  strong  holds  and  places  of 
*etreat,  and,  in  a  word,  with  all  the  materials 
Df  war.  So  that  if  she  could  not  be  disengaged 
from  Philip,  the  war  with  him  could  not  be  de- 
cided by  single  battle.  Besides,  the  Greeks 
as  yet  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  Ro- 
mans: it  was  now  first  to  be  established  by 
he  intercourse  of  business:  and,  therefore, 
.hey  would  not  so  soon  have  embraced  a  for- 
eign authority,  instead  of  that  they  had  been 
so  long  accustomed  to,  if  the  Roman  general 
had  not  been  a  man  of  great  good  nature,  who 
was  more  ready  to  avail  himself  of  treaty  than 
9f  the  sword,  who  had  a  persuasive  manner 
where  he  applied,  and  was  affable  and  easy  of 
access  when  applied  to,  and  who  had  a  constant 
and  invariable  regard  to  justice.  But  this  will 
better  appear  from  his  actions  themselves. 

Titus  finding  that  Sulpitius  and  Publius,*  his 
predecessors  in  command,,  had  not  entered 
Macedonia  till  late  in  the  season,  and  then  did 
not  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  but  spent 
their  time  in  skirmishing  to  gain  some  particu- 
lar post  or  pass,  to  btercept  some  provisions, 
determined  not  to  act  like  them.  They  had 
wasted  the  year  of  their  consulate  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  new  honours,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  domestic  affairs,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  they  repaired  to  their 
province;  by  which  artifice  thoy  got  their  com- 
mand continued  another  year,  being  the  first 
year  in  character  of  consul,  anid  the  second  of 
proconsul.  But  Titus,  ambitious  to  distinguish 
ks  consulship  by  some  important  expedition, 
left  the  honours  and  prerogatives  he  had  in 
Rome;  and  having  requested  the  senate  to  per- 
mit his  brother  Lucius  to  command  the  naval 
forces,  and  selected  three  thousand  men,  as 

*  Publiaij  Sulpttiiu  Ottll>s  wst  consul  two  ycsn  be- 
Ryre.  Publitts  villiui  Tspnuluf  was  consul  the  year 
rtcr  Sulpiiiui  ud  next  before  FUminiw. 


yet  In  full  vigour  and  spirits,  and  the  gloiy  o 
the  field,  from  those  troo|)s,  who,  under  Scipio^ 
had  subdued  Asdrubal  in  Spain,  and  Hanmbal 
in  Africa,'  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  got  safe  into 
Epirus.  There  he  found  Publins  encamped 
over  against  Philip,  who  had  been  a  long  tun 
defending  the  fords  of  the  river  Apsus  and  the 
adjoining  straits;  and  that  Publius  had  not 
been  able  to  effect  any  thing  by  reason  of  the 
natural  strength  of  the  place. 

Titus  having  taken  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  sent  Publius  home,  set  himself  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  country.  Ita  natural  fortifica- 
tions are  equal  to  those  of  Tempo,  but  it  is  not 
like  Tempo  in  the  beau^  of  the  woods  and 
groves,  and  the  verdure  of  valleys  and  delicious 
meads.  To  the  right  and  left  there  is  a  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  between  which  there  is  a 
deep  and  long  channel.  Down  this  runs  the 
river  Apsus,  like  the  Peneus,  both  in  its  appeu^ 
ance  and  rapidity.  It  covers  the  foot  of  the  hills 
on  each  side,  so  that  there  is  left  only  a  narrow 
craggy  path,  cut  out  Ctose  by  ilie  stream,  which 
is  not  easy  for  an  army  to  pass  at  any  time, 
and,  when  guarded,>is  not  passable  at  all. 

There  were  some,  thezefore,  who  advised 
Fiaminitifi  to  take  a  compass  through  Dassare- 
tis  along  the  Lycus,  which  was  an  easy  passage. 
But  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  removeid  too  tar 
from  the  sea  into  a  country  that  was  barren 
and  little  cultivated,  while  Philip  avoided  a  ba^ 
tie  he  might  come  to  want  provisions,  and  be 
constrained,  like  the  general  before  him,  to  re> 
treat  to  the  sea,  without  effecting  any  thin^ 
This  determined  him  to  make  his  way  up  the 
mountains  sword  in  hand,  and  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. But  Philip's  army  being  possessed  of  ths 
heights,  showered  down  their  darts  and  arrows 
upon  the  Romans  from  every  quarter.  Several 
sharp  contests  ensued,  in  which  many  were 
killed  and  woynded  on  both  sides,  but  none 
that  were  likely  to  be  decisive. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  shepherds  of  thoss 
mountains  came  to  the  consul  with  a  discovery 
of  a  winding  way,  neglected  bv  the  enemf ,  by 
which  they  promised  to  bring  his  armv  to  the 
top  in  three  days  at  the  farthest.  And  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  what  they  had  said,  they 
brought  Charops  the  son  of  Machatus,  prince 
of  the  Epirots;  who  was  a  friend  to  the  Ro 
mans,  and  privately  assisted  them  out  of  fear 
of  Philip.  As  Flaminius  could  confide  in  him^ 
he  sent  away  a  tribune  with  four  thousand  fodt 
and  three  hundred  horse.  The  shepherds  \a 
bonds  led  the  way.  In  the  day  time  they  lay 
still  in  the  hollows  of  tho  woods,  and  in  the 
night  they  marched;  for  the  moon  was  then  at 
full.  Flaminitts  having  detached  Uiis  party,  let 
his  main  body  rest  the  three  days,  and  only  had 
some  slight  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  to  take 
up  their  attention.  But  the  day  that  he  expect- 
ed those  who  had  taken  the  circuit  to  appear 
upon  the  heights,  he  drew  out  his  forces  early, 
both  the  heavy  and  light-armed,  and  dividing 
them  into  three  parts,  himself  led  the  Tan,* 
marching  his  men  along  the  narrowest  path  by 
the  side  of  the  river.  The  Macedonians  galled 
him  with  their  darts;  but  he  maintained  the 
combat  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of 
ground;  and  the  other  two  parties  fought  «ith 
all  the  spirit  of  emulation,  and  clung  t^  the 
rocks  with  astonishing  ardour. 
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JB  the  mean  time  the  mm  arose,  and  a  smoke 
appeared  at  a  distance,  not  very  strong,  but  like 
ine  mist  of  the  hills.  Being  on  the  back  of  the 
enemy,  they  did  not  observe  it,  for  it  came  from 
the  troops  who  had  reached  the  top.  Amidst  the 
fatigue  of  the  engagement,  the  Romans  were 
in  doabt  whether  it  was  a  signal  or  not,  but  they 
inclined  to  believe  it  the  tiling  they  wished. 
And  when  they  saw  it  increase,  so  as  to  darken 
the  air,  and  to  mount  higher  and  higher,  they 
were  well  assured  that  it  came  from  the  fire^ 
which  their  friends  had  lighted.  Hereupon  they 
Mt  up  loud  shouts,  and  charging  the  enemy  with 
greater  vigour,  pushed  them  into  the  most  crag- 
gy places.  The  shouts  were  re-echoed  by  those 
behind  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  And  now 
the  Macedonians  fled  with  the  utmost  precipi- 
tation. YeC#there  were  not  above  two  thousand 
elain,  the  pursuit  being  impeded  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  ascent.  The  Romans,  however, 
piUajged  the  camp,  seixed  the  money  and  slaves, 
and  became  absolute  masters  of  the  pass. 

They  then  traversed  all  Epirus,  but  with  such 
order  and  discipline,  that  though  they  were  at 
a  great  distance  from  their  ships  and  the  sea, 
ami  had  not  the  usual  monthly  allowance  of 
com,  or  convenience  Af  markets  yet  they  spared 
the  country,  which  at  the  same  time  abounded 
in  every  thing.  For  Flaminius  was  informed 
that  Pnijip}  in  bi>  passage  or  rather  flight 
through  Thessaly,  had  compelled  the  people  to 
quit  their  habitations,  and  retire  to  the  moun- 
•  tains,  had  burned  the  towns,  and  had  given  as 
plunder  to  his  men  what  was  too  heavy  or  cum- 
bersome to  be  carried  off;  and  so  had  in  a  man- 
ner yielded  up  the  country  to  the  Romans. 
The  Consul,  therefore,  made  a  point  of  it  to  pre- 
vail with  his  men  to  spare  it  as  their  own,  to 
march  through  it  as  land  already  ceded  to  them. 

The  event  soon  shewed  the  benefit  of  this 
good  order.  For  as  soon  as  they  entered  Thes- 
saly, all  its  cities  declared  for  them;  and  the 
Greeks  within  Thermopylx  longed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Flaminius,  and  gave  up  their  hearts 
to  him.  The  Achats  renounced  their  alli- 
ance with  Philip,  and  by  a  solemn  decree  re- 
solved to  take  part  with  the  Romans  against 
him.  And  though  the  ^tolians,  who  at  that 
time  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Romans, 
made  the  Opuntians  an  offer  to  garrison  and  de- 
fend their  city,  they  refused  it;  and  having  sent 
for  Flaminius,  put  themselves  in  his  hands. 

It  is  reported  of  Pyrrhus,  when  from  an  em- 
inence he  had  first  a  prospect  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Roman  army,  that  he  said  '*  I  see  noth- 
ing barbarian-like  in  the  ranks  of  these  barba- 
rians." Indeed,  all  who  once  saw  Flaminius, 
^ke  of  him  in  the  same  terms.  They  had 
heard  the  Macedonians  represent  him  as  the 
fierce  commander  of  a  host  of  barbarians,  who 
was  come  to  ruin  and  destroy,  and  to  reduce  all 
to  slavery;  and,  when  afterwards  they  met  a 
jronng  man  of  a  mild  aspect,  who  spoke  very 
good  Greek,  and  was  a  lover  of  true  honour, 
they  were  extremely  taken  with  him,  and  ex- 
cited the  kind  regards  of  their  cities  to  him,  as 
to  a  general  who  would  lead  them  to  liber^. 

AAer  this,  Philip  seeming  inclined  to  treat, 
Flaminius  came  to  an  interview  with  him,*  and 
oflered  him  peace  and  friendship  with  Rome 

•  Rw  Pdybiut,  Book  xviL 


on  condition  that  he  left  the  Greciaas  ftee^  ana 
withdrew  his  garrisons  from  their  citiea.  And 
as  he  refused  those  terms,  it  was  obvious,  ovea 
to  the  partisans  of  Philip,  that  the  Romani 
were  not  come  to  fight  against  the  Greeks; bat 
for  Greece  against  the  Macedonians. 

The  rest  of  Greece  acceding  voluntarily  to 
the  confederacy,  the  Consul  entered  BoMtk* 
but  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  the  chief  of  ths 
Thebans  came  to  meet  him.  They  were  in- 
clined to  the  Macedonian  interest  on  accounl 
of  Barchyllas,  but  they  honoured  and  respected 
Flaminius,  and  were  willing  to  preserve  the 
friendship  of  both.  Flaminius  received  them 
with  great  goodness,  embraced  them,  and  went 
on  slowly  with  them,  asking  various  questions 
and  entertaining  them  with  discourse,  oiipnr> 
pose  to  give  his  soldiers  time  to  come  up.  Thus 
advancing  insensibly  to  the  gates  of  Thebes,  h^ 
entered  the  city  with  them.  They  did  not  in- 
deed quite  relish  the  tfamg,  but  they  were 
afraid  to  forbid  him,  as  he  came  so  well  at- 
tended. Then,  as  if  he  had  been  no  ways  mas- 
ter of  the  town,  he  endeavoured  by  persuasion 
to  bring  it  to  declare  for  the  Romans;  king 
Attalus  seconding  him,  and  using  all  his  rhet- 
oric to  the  Thebans.  But  that  prince,  it  seems, 
in  his  eagerness  to  serve  Flaminius,  exerting 
himself  more  than  his  age  could  bear,  was 
seized,  as  he  was  speaking,  with  a  giddiness  or 
rheum,  which  made  him  swoon  away.  A  few 
days  after,  his  fleet  conveyed  him  into  AJna, 
and  he  died  there.  As  for  the  Bcsotians,  they 
took  part  with  the  Romans. 

As  Philip  eent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  Fk- 
n%ius  also  sent  his  agents  to  procure  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  prolonging  his  commission  if  the 
war  continued,  or  else  empowering  htm  to  make 
peace.  For  his  ambition  made  him  apprehen- 
siv.e,  that  if  a  successor  were  sent,  he  shouU 
be  robbed  of  all  the  honour  of  the  war.  Hit 
friends  managed  matters  so  well  for  him,  that 
Philip  failed  in  his  application,  and  the  com- 
mand was  continued  to  Flaminius.  Having 
received  the  decree,  ho  was  greatly  elevated  in 
his  hopes,  and  marched  imm^iately  into  ThOe- 
saly  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Philip.  His 
army  consisted  of  more  than  twenty-six  thous- 
and men,  of  whom  the  JStolians  furnished  six 
thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse.  Phil- 
ip's forces  were  not  inferior  in  number.  They 
marched  against  each  other,  and  arrived  near 
Scotnsa;  where  they  proposed  to  decide  the 
affair  with  the  sword.  The  vicinity  of  two 
such  armies  had  not  the  usual  effect,  to  strike 
the  officers  with  a  mutual  awe;  on  tlie  contrary, 
it  increased  their  courage  and  ardour;  the  Ro> 
mans  being  ambitious  to  conquer  the  Macedo- 
nians, whose  valour  and  power  Alexander  had 
rendered  so  famous,  and  the  Macedonians  liop- 
ing,  if  they  could  beat  the  Romans,  whon}  they 
looked  upon  as  a  more  respectable  enem^  than 
the  Persians,  to  raise  the  glory  of  Philip  above 
that  of  Alexander.  Flaminius  therefore,  ex- 
horted his  men  to  behave  with  the  greatest 
courage  and  gallantry,  as  they  had  to  contend 
with  brave  adversaries  in  so  glorious  a  theatre 
as  Greece.  On  the  other  side,  Philip,  in  or« 
der  to  address  his  army,  ascended  an  eminence 
without  his  camp,  which  happened  to  be  a  bury 
ing  place,  either  not  knowing  it  to  be  so,  or  in 
the  harry  not  attending  to  it.  There  he  begao 
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as  ondon,  such  as  n  umal  befora  a  battles  but 
bbe  omen  of  a  lepolchre  spreading  a  dismal 
aelancholj  among  the  troops,  he  stopped,  and 
put  off  the  action  till  another  day. 

Next  morning  at  day-break,  afler  a  rainy 
night,  the  clouds  taming  into  a  mut,  darken- 
ed the  plain;  and  as  the  day  came  on,  a  foggy 
thick  air  descending  from  the  hills,  covered 
all  the  ground  between  the  two  camps.  Those, 
thereforo,  that  were  sent  oat  on  both  sides,  to 
seize  posts  or  to  moke  discoveries,  soon  meet- 
ing unawares,  engaged  at  the  OynoseepKalay 
which  are  sharp  tops  of  hills  standing. opposite 
each  other,  and  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  heads  of  dogs.  The  success  of 
these  skirmishes  was  various,  by  reason  of  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground,  the  same  parties 
sometimes  flying  and  sometimes  porsuing,  and 
re-inforcements  were  sent  on  both  sides,  as  they 
found  their  men  hard  pressed  and  giving  way; 
till  at  length,  the  day  clearing  up,  the  action 
became  general.  Philip,  who  was  in  the  right 
wing,  advanced  from  the  rising  ground  with  his 
whole  phalanx  sgainst  the  Romans,  who  could 
not,  even  the  bravest  of  them,  stand  the  shock 
of  the  united  shields  and  the  projected  spears.* 
But  the  Macedonian  left  wing  being  separated, 
and  intersected  by  the  hilb,t  Flaminius  ob- 
serving that,  and  having  no  hopes  on  the  side 
where  his  troops  gave  way,  hastened  to  the 
otiber,  and  there  charged  the  enemy,  where,  on 
aocoont  of  the  inequ&tv  and  roughness  of  the 
country,  they  could  not  keep  in  the  close  form 
of  a  phalanx,  nor  line  their  ranks  to  any  great 
depth,  but  were  forced  to  fight  man  to  man,  in 
heavy  and  unwieldy  armour.  For  the  Maqp- 
donian  phalanx  is  like  an  animal  of  enormous 
strength,  while  it  keeps  in  one  body,  and  pre- 
serves its  union  of  locked  shields;  but  when 
that  is  broken,  each  particular  soldier  loses  of 
bis  force,  as  well  because  of  the  form  of  his 
armour,  as  because  the  strength  of  each  con- 
sists rather  in  his  being  a  part  of  the  whole, 
than  in  his  single  person.  When  these  were 
routed,  some  gave  chase  to  the  fugitives;  oth- 
ers took  those  Macedonians  in  flank  who  were 
still  fighting:  the  slaughter  was  great,  and  the 
wing  lately  victorious,  soon  broke  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  threw  down  their  arms  and 
fled.  There  were  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
slain,  and  about  five  thousand  were  taken  pris- 
oners. That  Philip  himself  escaped,  was  chief- 
ly owing  to  the  i&tolians,  who  took  to  plun- 
dering the  camp,  while  the  Romans  were  busied 
in  the  pursuit,  A>  that  at  their  return  there  was 
nothing  left  for  them. 

This  from  the  first  occasioned  quarrels  and 
mutual  reproaches.  But  afterwards  Fhuninius 
was  hurt  much  more  sensibly,  when  the  ^to- 
lians  ascribed  the  victory  to  themselves,^  and 

*  Th«  pike  of  the  fiAh  man  in  the  file  projected  be- 
Vond  the  front.  There  was,  therefore,  an  amazin^j^ 
itrength  in  the  phalanx,  while  it  itood  firm.  But  it 
had  its  inconveniences.  It  could  not  act  at  all,  except 
b  a  lerel  and  clear  field.  Poh^.  lib.  xvii.  sub.  fin. 

t  Plutarch  makes  no  mention  of  the  elephants,  which, 
ae«)rdiu^  to  Liry  and  Polybius,  were  rery  serriceable 
to  Flaminius. 

t  Polybius  informs  us,  that  the  Macedonians,  in  the 
first  encounter,  had  the  advantage,  and  beat  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  they  hadnined. 
And  he  affirms,  that  in  all  probability  the  Romans 
would  have  been  put  to  flight,  had  they  not  been  fup- 
'H  by  the  iEtoUan  cavalry. 


endeavoured  to  prepossess  the  Greeks  that  tht 
fact  was  really  so .  This  report  got  such  ground, 
that  the  poets  and  others,  in  the  verses  that 
were  composed  and  sung  on  this  occasion,  pot 
them  before  the  Romans.  The  verses  most  in 
vogue  were  the  following: 

Stranger !  unwept,  unhonoarM  with  a  grave. 
See  thrice  ten  thousand  bodies  of  the  brave ! 
The  fierce  JEtolians,  and  the  Latian  nower, 
Led  by  Flaminius,  ruled  the  vengeful  hoar: 
Emathia's  scourge,  beneath  whose  stroke  thev  blei 
And  swifber  than  the  roe,  the  mighty  Philip  fled. 

Alcsus  wrote  this  epigram  in  ridicule  of 
Philip,  and  purposely  misrepresented  the  nump 
her  of  the  slain.  The  epigram  was  indeed  in 
every  body's  mouth,  but  Flaminius  was  mcch 
more  hurt  by  it  than  Philip:  for  the  latter  par- 
odied A1C8US,  as  follows: 

8trai^;er !  imleftTcd,  anhononrM  •Hn  widi  hark, 
See  toia  lad  tree,  the  gibbet  of  Aksoa ! 

Flaminius,  who  waa  ambitious  of  the  prsise 
of  Greece,  was  not  a  little  provoked  at  this 
and  therefore  managed  every  thing  afterwards 
by  himself,  paying  very  little  regard  to  the 
iBtolians.  They  in  their  turn  indulged  their 
resentment;  and,  when  f'laminius  had  admit- 
ted proposals  for  an  accommodation,  and  re- 
ceived an  embassy  for  that  purpose  from  Philips 
the  ./Etolians  exclaimed  in  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  that  he  sold  the  peace  to  the  Mace 
donian,  at  a,  time  when  he  might  have  put  a 
final  period  to  the  war,  and  have  destroyed 
that  empire  which  first  enslaved  the  Grecians. 
These  speeches,  though  groundless,  greatly 
perplexed  the  allies*,  but  Philip  coming  in  per- 
son to  treat,  a^d  submitting  himself  and  his 
kingdom  to  the  discretion  of  Flaminius  and 
the  Romans,  removed  all  suspicion. 

Thus  Flaminius  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He 
restored  Philip  his  kingdom,  but  obliged  him 
to  quit  all  claims  to  Greece:  he  fined  him  a 
thousand  talents;  took  away  all  his  ships  ex- 
cept ten;  and  sent  Demetrius,  one  of  his  sons 
hostage  to  Rome.  In  this  pacification  he  made 
a  happ^  use  of  the  present,  and  wisely  pro- 
vided for  the  time  to  come.  For  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginian,  an  inveterate  enemv  to  the 
Romans,  and  now  an  exile,  being  at  the  court 
of  Antiochus,*  exhorted  him  to  meet  fortune, 
who  opened  her  arms  to  him;  and  Antio- 
chus  himself,  seeing  his  power  very  consider- 
able, and  that  his  exploits  had  already  gain* 
ed  him  the  title  of  the  Great,  began  now 
to  think  of  universal  monarchy,  and  particu- 
larly of  setting  himself  sgainst  the  Romans. 
Had  not  Flaminius,  therefore,  in  his  great 
wisdom  foreseen  this,  and  made  peace .f  An- 
tiochus  might  have  joined  Philip  in  the  vmr 
with  Greece,  and  those  two  kings,  then  the 
most  powerlt.)  in  the  world,  h~ave  made  a 
common  oauso  of  it;  which  would  have  called 
Rome  again  to  as  great  conflicts  and  dangers 

*  This  is  a  mistake.    Hannibal  did  not  come  to  the 
court  of  Antiochus  till  the  year  after  Flaminiu*  had 
proclaimed  liberty  to  Greece  at  the  Isthmian  gatties 
Cato  and  Valerius  Flaccns,  who  w^e  then  consuls, 
having  sent  an  embassy  to  Carthage  to  complain  of  hiza. 

t  Polybins  tells  us.  Flaminius  was  induced  to  con- 
clude a  peace  upon  the  intelligence  he  had  received, 
that  Antiocnus  was  marching  towards  Greece,  with  • 
pqwerful  army ;  and  he  was  afraid  Philip  miglit  la 
nold  on  that  advantage  to  continue  the  war.         -. 
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aa  dhe  had  ezperienoed  in  the  war  with  Hanni- 
bal. Bot  Fiaminins,  bj  tliaa  putting  an  inter- 
mediate space  of  peace  between  the  two  wan, 
and  finiahing  the  one  before  the  other  began, 
cat  off  at  once  the  lait  hope  of  Philip,  and  the 
first  of  Antiochns. 

The  ten  commitaionen  now  tent  by  the  sen- 
ate to  asaist  Flaminiua  advised  him  to  set  the 
reet  of  Greece  free,  bat  to  keep  garrisons  in  the 
cities  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  to 
secure  them,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Antiochns. 
Bat  the  JEtolians,  always  severe  in  their  accu- 
sations, and  now  more  so  than  ever,  endeavour- 
ed to  excite  a  spirit  of  insurrection  in  the 
cities,  calling  upon  Flaminius  to  knock  off  the 
shackles  of  Greece;  for  so  Philip  used  to  term 
those  cities.  They  asked  the  Greeks,  "if  they 
did  not  find  their  chain  veiy  comfortable,  now 
it  was  more  polished,  though  heavier  than  be- 
fore; and  if  they  did  not  consider  Flaminius  as 
the  greatest  of  benefactors,  for  unfettering 
their  feet,  and  binding  them  by  the  neck." 
Flaminius,  afflicted  at  these  clamours,  begged 
of  the  council  of  deputies  and  at  last  prevailed 
with  them,  to  deliver  those  cities  from  the  gar- 
risons, in  order  that  his  ikvour  to  the  Grecians 
might  be  perfect  and  entire. 

They  were  then  celebrating  the  Isthmian 
games,  and  an  innumerable  company  was  seat- 
ed to  see  the  exercises.  For  Greece  was  now 
enjoying  full  peace  after  a  length  of  wars;  and, 
big  with  the  expectations  of  liberty,  had  given 
in  to  these  festivities  on  that  occasion.  Silence 
being  commanded  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a 
herald  went  forth  and  made  proclamation, 
''That  the  Roman  senate,  and  Titus  Quinctius 
Flaminius,  the  general  and  proconsul,  having 
vanquished  king  Philip  and  the  Macedonians, 
took  of  all  impositions,  and  withdrew  all  gar- 
risons from  Greece,  and  restored  liberty,  and 
their  own  laws  and  privileges,  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Locrians,  Phocians,  Eubasans,  AchaB- 
ans,  PhthistK,  Magnesians,  ThessaUans,  and 
Perrhcbians." 

At  first  the  proclamation  was  not  generally 
or  distinctly  beard,  but  a  confused  murmur  ran 
throogh  the  theatre;  some  wondering,  some 
questioning,  and  others  calling  upon  the  herald 
to  repeat  what  he  had  said.  Silence  being 
again  commanded,  the  herald  raised  his  voice, 
so  as  to  be  beard  distinctlv  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly. The  shout  which  they  gave,  in  the 
transport  of  joy,  was  so  prodigious,  that  it  was 
heard  as  far  as  the  sea.  The  people  left  their 
seats;-  there  was  no  farther  regard  paid  to  the 
diversions;  all  hastened  to  embrace  and  ad- 
dress the  preserver  and  protector  of  Greece. 
The  hyperbolical  accounts  that  have  often 
been  given  of  the  effect  of  loud  shouts,  were 
verified  on  that  occasion.  For  the  crows, 
when  then  happened  to  be  flying  over  their 
heads,  fell  into  the  theatre.  The  breaking  of 
the  air  seems  to  have  been  the  cause.  For  the 
sound  of  many  imited  voices  being  violently 
strong,  the  parts  of  the  air  are  separated  by  it, 
and  a  void  is  left,  which  affords  the  birds  no 
support.  Or  pernaps  the  force  of  the  sound 
strikes  the  birds  like  an  arrow,  and  kills  them 
in  an  instant.  Or  possibly,  a  circular  motion 
is  caused  in  the  air,  as  a  whirpool  is  produced 
ji  the  sea  by  the  agitations  of  a  storm. 

If  Flaminius.  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  asscm- 
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bly  risen,  and  the  crowd  rushing  towards  him 
had  not  avoided  them,  and  got  under  covers, 
he  must  have  been  surrounded,  and,  in  all 
probability,  suffocated  by  such  a  multitude 
When  they  had  almost  spent  themselves  in 
acclamations  about  his  pavilion,  and  night  was 
now  come,  they  retired;  arid  whatever  friends 
or  fellow-citisens  they  happened  to  eee,  they 
embraced  and  caressed  again,  and  then  went 
and  concluded  the  evening  together  in  feasting 
and  merriment.  There,  no  doubt,  redonbliuff 
their  joy,  they  began  to  recollect  and  talk  of 
the  state  of  Greece:  they  observed,  <<That 
notwithstanding  the  many  great  wars  she  had 
been  engaged  in  for  liberty,  she  had  never  gain- 
ed  a  more  secure  or  agreeable  enjoyment  of 
it,  than  now  when  others  had  fought  for  her; 
that  glorious  and  important  prise  now  hardly 
costing  them  a  drop  of  blood,  or  a  tear.  That^ 
of  human  excellencies,  valour  and  prudence 
were  but  rarely  met  with,  but  that  justice  was 
still  more  uncommon.  That  such  generals  as 
Agesilaus,  Lysander,  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades, 
knew  not  how  to  manage  a  war,  and  to  gain 
victories  bodi  by  sea  and  land;  but  they  knew 
not  how  to  apply  their  success  to  generous  and 
noble  purposes.  So  that  if  one  excepted  the 
battles  of  Marathon,  of  Salamis.  Plataea,  and 
Thermopyls,  and  the  actions  of  Cimon  upon 
the  £urymedon,  and  near  Cyprus,  Greece  had 
fought  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  the 
yoke  upon  herself,  all  the  trophies  she  had 
erected,  were  monuments  of  her  dishonour,  and 
at  last  her  affairs  were  ruined  by  the  unjust 
ambition  of  her  chiefs.  But  these  strangers^ 
who  had  scarce  a  spark  of  snj  thing  Grecian 
left,*  who  scarce  retained  a  faint  truiition  of 
their  ancient  descent  from  us,  from  whom  the 
least  inclination,  or  even  word  in  our  behalf, 
could  not  have  been  expected;  these  strangers 
have  run  the  greatest  risks,  and  submitt^  to 
the  greatest  labours,  to  deliver  Greece  from 
her  cruel  and  tyrannic  masters,  and  to  crown 
her  with  A>erty  again." 

These  were  the  reflections  the  Grecians 
made,  and  the  actions  of  Flaminius  justified 
them,  being  quite  agreeable  to  his  proclama 
tion.  For  he  immediately  dispatched  Lentulns 
into  AsiaJto  set  the  Bargyllians  free,  and  Titil 
liusf  into  Thrace,  to  draw  Philip's  garrisons  ou 
of  the  towns  and  adjacent  islands.  Publioa 
Yillius  set  sail  in  order  to  treat  with  Antiochns 
about  the  freedom  of  the  Grecians  under  him 
And  Flaminius  himself  went  to  Chalcis,  and 
sailed  from  thence  to  Magnesia,  where  he  re- 
moved the  garrisons,  and  put  the  government 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

At  Aigos,  being  appointed  director  of  the 
Nemean  games,  he  settled  the  whole  order  oi 
them  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  and  on  that 
occasion  caused  liberty  to  be  proclaimed  again 
by  the  crier.  And  as  be  passed  through  the 
other  cities,  he  strongly  recommended  to  them 
an  adherence  to  law,  a  strict  course  of  justice. 
and  domestic  peace  and  unanimity.  He  heal 
ed  their  divisions;  he  restored  their  exiles 
In  short,  he  took  not  more  pleasure  in  the 

*  Aocordli^  to  Bionyshu  of  HaJiesmuras,  Roaw 
was  itocked  with  iohabitaatt  atfinl,  chiefly  froiii  thoat 
Orecian  colonicfwhich  had  icttled  in  the  souOi  of  Itsl} 
before  the  time  of  Romulus. 

t  Foljbiuf  and  Liry  call  him  Lucius  Bterttnioi 
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oonqnest  of  thu  Ma  ;edoiuaiii^  than  in  noon- 
filing  the  Greeks  to  each  other;  and  their  lib- 
ert?  now  appeared  the  leaat  of  the  benefits  he 
bad  conferred  ipon  tliem. 

It  is  said,  that  when  Lyeoigni,  the  orator 
bad  deliTored  Xenocrates  the  philosopher,  out 
of  the  hands  of 'the  taxHiatherers  who  were 
harrying  him  to  prison  for  the  tax  paid  by 
strangers,  and  baa  prosecuted  them  for  their 
insolence;  Xenocrates,  afterwards  meeting  the 
children  of  Lycargns,  said  to  them,  '^Children, 
I  have  made  a  noble  return  to  your  father  for 
the  service  he  did  me;  for  all  the  world  praise 
him  for  it.'  But  the  returns  which  attended 
Flaminins  and  the  Romans,  for  their  benefit 
cence  to  the  Greeks,  terminated  not  in  praises 
only,  but  justly  procured  them  the  confidence 
of  all  mankind,  and  added  giAatly  to  their 
Dower.  For  now  a  Tariety  of  people  not  only 
accepted  the  governors  set  over  them  by  Rome, 
out  even  sent  for  them,  and  begged  to  be  under 
their  government.  And  not  only  cities  and 
commonwealths,  but  kings,  when  injured  by 
other  kings,  had  recourse  to  their  protection. 
So  that  the  divine  assistance  too  perhaps  co- 
operating, in  a  short  time  the  whole  world  be- 
came subject  to  them.  Flaminius  also  valued 
himself  most  upon  the  liberty  he  had  bestowed 
on  Greece. '  For  having  dedicated  some  silver 
bucklers  together  with  his  own  shield,  at  Del- 
phi, he  put  upon  them  the  following  inscription : 

Te  Spartan  twins,  who  tasMd  the  fosnung  liecd, 
Ye  frtendii  je  patroni  of  etch  glorioiu  deed, 
Behold  naminittt,of  Matt*  line. 
Present!  thif  oflering  at  your  awful  •hriae. 
Te  loni  of  love,  your  yeneroui  paths  be  trod, 

'iM  from  Greece  each  litUe  tyrant's  rod. 


He  offered  also  to  Apollo  a  golden  crown,  with 
these  verses  incribea  on  it: 

See  grateAd  Titus  hoasace  nay 

To  tnee,  the  glorious  goo  or  day ; 

See  him  with  gold  thy  locks  adon, 

Thy  kicks  which  shed  th*  ambroAhl 
Ogrant him tuott,  and  erery  gift  divine, 
wlio  led  the  warriors  of  Aeas*  line.  . 


The  Grecians  have  had  the  noble  gUl  of 
bof  rty  twice  conferred  upon  them  in  the  city 
of  Corinth;  by  Flaminius  then,  and  by  Nero 
m  our  times.  It  was  granted  both  times 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games. 
FUminius  had  it  proclaimed  by  a  herald;  but 
Nero  himself  declared  the  Grecians  free  and 
at  liberty  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  in 
an  oration  which  he  made  from  the  rostrum  in 
the  public  assembly  This  happened  long 
after.* 

Flaminius  next  undertook  a  very  just  and 
honourable  war  against  Nabis,  the  wicked  and 
abandoned  tyrant  of  Lacedsmon;  but  in  this 
case  he  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Greece. 
For,  though  he  might  have  taken  him  prisoner, 
he  would  not;  but  struck  up  a  leasne  with  him, 
and  left  Sparta  unworthily  in  bondage!  wheth- 
er it  was  that  he  feared,  if  the  war  was  drawn 
out  to  any  length,  a  successor  would  be  sent 
him  from  Rome,  who  would  rob  him  of  the 
glory  of  it;  or  whether  in  his  passion  for  fame 
be  was  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Philopcwaen : 

*  Two  hundred  and  siity-three  yean. 


a  man  who  on  all  occasions  had  dJsLigui^Md 
himself  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  that  wsi 
particularly  had  given  wonderful  proofs  bod 
of  courage  and  conduct;  insomnch  that  the 
Achsans  gloried  in  him  as  much  as  in  Flami 
nius,  and  paid  him  the  same  respect  in  theii 
theatres.  This  greatlv  hurt  Flaminius;  be 
could  not  bear  that  an  Arcadian,  who  had  only 
commanded  in  some  inconsiderable  wars  upon 
the  confines  of  his  own  country,  should  be 
held  in  equal  admiration  with  a  Roman  con- 
sul, who  had  fought  for  all  Greece.  Flaminioi^ 
however,  did  not  want  apologies  for  his  cor 
duct:  for  he  said,  <<He  put  an  end  to  the  wir, 
because  he  saw  he  could  not  destroy  the  tyrant 
without  involving  all  the  Spartans  in  the  mesa 
time  in  great  calamities."* 

The  Achsans  decreed  Flaminius  many  boo 
ours,  but  none  seemed  equal  to  his  service^ 
unless  it  were  one  present,  which  pleased  hio 
above  all  the  rest.  It  was  this:  The  Romanf 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoners 
in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  were  sold  for  slaves, 
and  dispersed  in  various  places.  Twelve  ban- 
dred  of  them  were  now  in  Greece.  That  nd 
reverse  of  fortune  made  them  always  unhappy, 
but  now  (as  might  be  expected)  they  were 
still  more  so,  when  they  met  their  sons,  their 
brothers,  or  their  acquaintance,  and  saw  them 
free  while  they  were  slaves,  and  cononeroiv 
while  they  were  captives.  Flaminius  did  not 
pretend  to  take  them  from  their  mastery 
though  his  heart  sympathized  with  their  dis 
tress.  But  the  Achcans  redeemed  them  at  the 
rate  of  five  mins  a  man,  and  having  collected 
them  together,  made  Flaminius  s  preeeot  of 
them,  just  as  he  was  going  on  boanl;  so  that 
he  set  sail  with  great  satisfaction,  having  found 
a  glorious  recompense  for  his  glorious  services, 
a  return  suitable  to  a  man  of  such  humsDe 
sentiments  and  such  a  lover  of  his  couotiy. 
This  indeed  made  the  most  illustrious  part  of 
his  triumph.  For  these  poor  men  got  their 
heads  shaved,  and  wore  the  cap  of  liberty,  ai 
the  custom  or  slaves  is  upon  their  manumisaieD, 
and  in  this  habit  they  followed  the  chariot  of 
Flaminius.  But  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the 
show,  there  were  the  Grecian  helmets,  the 
Macedonian  targets  and  spears,  and  the  other 
spoils  carried  in  great  pomp  before  him.  And 
the  quantity  of  money  was  not  small;  for,  aa 
Itanus  relates  it,  there  were  carried  in  this  tri- 
umph three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thi^ 
teen  pounds  of  unwrought  gold,  forty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  of  silver, 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen 
pieces  of  coined  gold  called  Philippics;  besides 
which,  Philip  owed  a  thousand  talents.  But  the 
Romans  were  afterwards  prevailed  upon,  chiefly 

*  Livy  tonehes  upon  (his  reason ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  mentions  othersi  more  to  the  honour  of  diii 
great  man.  Winter  was  now  cominc  on.  and  the  sicf* 
of  Sparta  might  hare  lasted  a  consiaerable  time.  The 
enemy's  country  was  so  exhauuted,  that  it  could  doI 
supply  him  with  provisiens,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get 
eonToys  from  anv  other  quarter.  Besides,  ViUius  wai 
returned  from  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  brought 
advice  that  the  peace  with  that  prince  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  In  fact,  he  had  already  euUrcd  £> 
rope  with  a  fleet  and  army  more  numerous  than  befiire 
And  what  forces  had  they  to  oppoee  him,  in  case  of 
rupture,  if  Flaminius  cootinned  to  employ  his  is  * 
si^e  of  Sparta?     ^.iv.  ixxir.  33, 34. 
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ftj  the  mediation  of  Flaminitu,  to  remit  this 
debt  j  Piiilip  was  deq|ared  theii  ally,  and  his 
son,  who  had  been  with  them  as  a  hostage, 
sent  home. 

AiYer  this,  Antiochns  passed  orer  into  Greece 
with  a  great  fleet  and  a  powerful  army,  and 
solicited  the  states  to  join  lum.  The  JEtolians, 
who  had  been  a  long  time  ill  affected  to  the 
Romans,  took  his  part,  and  suggested  this  pre- 
tence for  the  war,  that  he  came  to  bring  the 
Grecians  liberty.  The  Grecians  had  no  want 
of  it,  for  they  were  free  already}  bat,  as  he 
^d  no  better  canae  to  assign,  they  instructed 
aim  to  cover  his  attempt  with  that  splendid 
-iretezt. 

The  Romans,  fearing,  on  this  account,  a  re- 
volt in  Greece,  as  well  as  the  strength  or  Anti- 
ochns, sent  the  Consul  Manius  Acilius  to  com- 
mand in  the  war,  bat  appointed  Flaminius  his 
ieatenant,*  for  the  sske  of  lus  influence  in 
Greece.  His  appearance  there  immediately 
confirmed  such  as  were  yet  friends,  in  their 
fidelity,  and  prevented  those  who  were  waver- 
ing IVom  an  entire  defection.  This  was  effect- 
ed by  the  respect  thev  bore  him  3  for  it  operated 
like  a  potent  remedy  at  the  beginning  of  a 
disease.  There  were  few,  indeed,  10  entirely 
gained  and  corrupted  by  the  JEtolians,  that  hu 
interest  did  not  prevail  with  them;  yet  even 
these,  though  he  was  much  ezasperated  against 
them  at  present,  he  saved  after  tno  battle.  For 
Antiochus,  l^eing  defeated  at  Tbermopyls,  and 
forced  to  fly,  immediatelv  embarked  for  Asia. 
Upon  this,  the  Consul  Manius  went  against 
some  of  the  JEtoltans,  and  besieged  their 
towns,  abandoning  othera  to  Philip.  Thus 
great  ravages  were  committed  by  the  Macedo- 
nians among  the  Dolopians  and  Magnesians  on 
one  hand,  and  among  the  Athamanians  and 
Aperantians  on  the  other;  and  Manius  him- 
self, having  sacked  the  city  of  Heraclea,  be- 
sieged Naupactus,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
iEtolians.  But  Flaminius,  beine  touched  with 
compassion  for  Greece,  went  trom  Pelopon- 
ccssus  to  the  Consul  by  water.  He  began 
with  remonstrating,  that  the  Consul,  thouffh  he 
had  won  the  victory  himself,  suffered  Philip  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  it;  and  that  while,  to  gratify 
his  resentment,  he  spent  his  time  about  one 
town,  the  Macedonians  were  subduing  whole 
provinces  and  kingdoms.  The  besierod  hap- 
pened to  see  Flaminius,  called  to  him  from  the 
walls,  stretched  out  their  hands,  and  begged 
his  interposition.  He  gave  them  no  answer, 
but  turned  round  and  wept,  and  then  immedi- 
ately withdrew.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
discoursed  with  Manius  so  effectually,  that  he 
appeased  his  anger,  and  procured  the  JSto- 
tians  a  truce,  and  time  to  send  deputies  to 
Rome,  to  petition  for  favoirable  terms. 

But  he  had  much  greater  difficulties  to  com- 
3at,  when  he  applied  to  Manius  in  behalf  of 
Jie  Chalcidians.  The  Consul  was  highly  in 
censed  at  them,  on  account  of  the  marriage 
which  Antiochus  celebrated  among  them,  even 
after  the  war  was  begun:  a  marriage  erery 
way  unsuitable  as  well  as  unseasonable;  for 
oe  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  the  bride 
very  yoang.    The  person  he  thus  fell  in  Isve 

*  Aeeording  to  Liry,  it  waa  oiot  Tiliu,  but  Liieiui 
Q^ineti-Jt,  who  trai  appointrd  licutcp  utl  to  Olabrio. 


vnth,  was  daughter  to  Cleoptolemus,  and  a  vxr^ 
gin  of  incomparable  beauty.  This  match 
brought  the  Chalcidians  entirely  into  the  king^ 
interest,  and  they  suffered  him  to  make  use  of 
their  city  as  a  place  of  arms.  After  the  battle 
he  fled  with  great  precipitation  to  Chalcis,  and 
taking  with  him  his  vouitf  wife,  his  treasures, 
and  his  friends,  sailed  uom  thence  to  Asia. 
And  now  Manius  in  his  indignation  marched 
directly  against  Chalcis,  Flaminius  followed, 
and  endeavoured  to  appease  his  resentment. 
At  last  he  succeeded,  by  his  assiduities  with 
him  and  the  most  respectable  Romans  who 
were  likely  to  have  an  influence  upon  him. 
The  Chalcidians,  thus  saved  from  destruction, 
consecrated  the  most  beautiful  and  the  noblest 
of  their  public  edifices  to  Titus  Flaminius;  and 
such  inscriptions  as  these  are  to  be  seen  upon 
them  to  this  day:  *<  The  people  dedicated  this 
Gynmasium  to  Titus  and  Hercules:  the  peo- 
ple consecrate  the  Delphinium  to  Titus  and 
ApoUo."  Nay,  what  is  more,  eren  in  our 
days  a  priest  of  Titus  is  formally  elected  and 
declarea;  and  on  occasions  of  sacrifice  to  him 
when  the  libations  are  over,  they  sins  a  hymn, 
the  greatest  part  of  which,  from  the  length  of 
it,  I  omit,  and  only  give  the  conclusion: 

While  RoomH  proteetiag  power  we  prove, 
Her  ftith  adore,  her  virtue*  love, 
Still,  at  oar  •traio*  to  heaven  af|nre. 


Still,  a*  oar  etraio*  to  heaven  aipire. 
Let  Room  and  Titus  wake  the  lyre ! 
To  these  our  |      ■  -  ■    • 
And  oar  long 


To  these  our  rrateful  altars  bhoe, 
f  reans  pour  immorta 

The  rest  of  the  Grecians  confbrred  upoa 
him  all  due  honours;  and  what  realized  those 
honours,  and  added  to  their  lustre,  was  the  ex- 
traordinary affection  of  the  people,  which  he 
had  gained  by  his  lenity  and  moderation.  For 
if  be  happened  to  be  at  variance  with  any  one 
upon  account  of  business,  or  about  a  point  of 
honour,  as,  for  instance,  with  Philopoemen,  and 
vrith  Diophanes  general  of  the  Acheans,  be 
never  gave  in  to  uMlignity,  or  carried  his  resent- 
ment into  action,  but  let  it  expire  in  words, 
in  such  expostulations  as  the  freedom  of  public 
debates  may  seem  to  justify.  Indeed,  no  man 
ever  found  him  ▼indictive,  but  he  often  disco-  t 
vered  a  hastiness  and  passionate  turn.  Set- 
ting this  aside,  he  was  the  most  agreeable  man 
in  the  world,  and  a  pleasantry  mixed  with 
strong  sense  distinguished  his  conversation. 
Thus,  to  divert  the  Acheans  from  their  pur- 
pose of  conquering  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  he 
told  them,  <^It  was  as  dangerous  for  them  to  put 
their  heads  out  of  Peloponnesns,  as  it  was  for 
the  tortoise  to  trust  his  out  of  his  shell."  In  the 
first  conference  which  Philip  and  he  had  abovt 
peace,  Philip  taking  occasion  to  say,  '*  Titus, 
yon  come  with  a  numerous  retinue,  whereas  I 
come  quite  alone:"  Flaminius  answered.  '^No 
wonder  if  you  come  alone,  for  you  have  killed 
all  your  friends  and  relations."  Dinocrates  the 
Messenian  being  in  company  at  Rome,  drank 
until  he  was  intoxicated,  and  then  put  on  a 
woman's  habit,  and  danced  in  that  disgune. 
Next  day  he  applied  to  Flaminius,  and  begged 
his  assistance  in  a  design  which  he  had  con- 
ceived, to  withdraw  Meaene  from  the  Achfleaa 
league.  Flaminius  answered,  *^  I  will  considei 
of  it;  but  I  am  surprised  that  ^ou,  who  con- 
ceive such  neat  designs,  can  sing  and  dance 
at  a  caronsu."    And  when  the  ambassadors  of 
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Antiochui  represented  to  the  Acheans,  how 
BuineroiM  the  king's  forces  were,  and,  to  make 
them  appear  still  more  so,  reckoned  them  up 
by  all  tneir  different  names,  *^  I  sapped  once,'' 
■aid  Flaminilis^  *^with  a  friend;  and  upon  mj 
complaining  of  the  great  number  of  dishes,  and 
expressmg  m^  wonder  how  he  could  furnish 
bis  table  with  such  a  vast  yarietyj  be  not  un- 
easy about  that,  said  my  friend,  for  it  is  all  hog's 
flesh,  and  the  difference  is  only  yi  the  dressing 
and  the  sauce.  In  like  manner,  I  say  to  you, 
my  Ach«Ban  friend,  be  not  astonished  at  the 
number  of  Antiochus's  forces,  at  these  pikemen, 
these  halberdiers  and  cuirassiers;  for  they  are 
all  Syrians,  only  distinguished  by  the  trifling 
arms  they  bear." 

Afler  these  great  actions  in  Greece,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  Antiochus.  Flami- 
nius  was  created  Censor.  This  is  the  chief  dig- 
nity in  the  state,  and  the  crown,  as  it  were,  of  ul 
its  honours.  He  had  for  colleague  the  son  of 
Marcellus,  who  had  been  five  times  Consul. 
They  expelled  four  senators  who  were  men  of 
no  great  note:  and  they  admitted  as  citizens 
all  who  offered,  proyided  that  their  parents 
were  free.  But  they  were  forced  to  this  by 
Terentius  Culeo,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
in  opposition  to  the  nobilitr,  procured  such  or- 
ders from  the  commons.  Two  of  Uie  greatest 
and  most  powerful  men  of  those  times,  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Marcus  Cato,  were  then  at  ya- 
riance  with  each  other.  Flaminius  appointed 
the  former  of  these  president  of  the  senate,  as 
the  first  and  best  man  in  the  commonwealth; 
and  with  the  latter  he  entirelybroke,  on  the 
following  unhappy  occasion.  Titus  had  a  bro- 
ther named  Lucius  Quinctius  Flaminius,  unlike 
him  in  all  respects,  but  quite  abandoned  in  his 

Pleasures,  and  regardless  of  decorum.  This 
jucius  had  a  fayourite  boy  whom  he  carried 
with  him,  eyen  when  he  commanded  armies 
and  goyemed  provinces.  One  day,  as  they 
were  drinking,  the  boy,  makins  his  court  to 
Lucius,  said,  '*  I  love  you  so  tenderly,  that  pre- 
ferring your  satisfaction  to  my  own,  I  left  a 
show  of  gladiators,  to  come  to  you,  though  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  killed."  Lucius,  delighted 
«^ith  the  flattery,  made  answer,  "If  that  be  all, 
you  need  not  be  in  the  last  uneasy,  for  I  shall 
soon  satisfy  your  longing."  He  immediately 
ordered  a  convict  to  be  brought  from  the  pris- 
on, and  having  sent  for  one  of  his  lictors, 
commanded  him  to  strike  off  the  man's  head, 
In  the  room  where  they  were  carousing.  Vale- 
rius Antias  writes,  that  this  was  done  to  gratify 
a  mistress.  And  Livy  relates,  fVom  Cato's 
writings,  that  a  Qaulish  deserter  being  at  the 
door  with  his  wife  and  children,  Lucius  took 
him  into  the  banqueting-room,  and  killed  him 
with  his  own  hand;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
Cato  said  this  to  aggravate  the  charge.  For 
that  the  person  killed  was  not  a  deserter,  but  a 
prisoner,  and  a  condemned  one  too,  appears 
Rom  many  writers,  and  particularly  from 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on  Old  Age,  where  he 
introduces  Cato  himself  giving  that  account  of 
the  matter. 

Upon  this  account,  Cato,  when  he  was  Cen- 
sor, and  set  himself  to  remove  all  obnoxious 
persons  from  the  senate,  expelled  Lucius, 
though  he  was  of  Consular  dignity.  His  bro- 
ther thought  this  proceeding  reflected  dishon- 


our upon  himself:  and  they  boJi  went  inta 
the  assembly  in  the  foftn  of  suppliants,  and 
besought  the  people  «ith  tears,  that  Cato  might 
be  obliged  to  assign  his  reason  for  fixing  suck 
a  mark  of  disgrace  upon  so  illustrious  a  familT, 
The  request  appeared  reasonable.  Cato  with- 
out  the  least  hesitation  came  out,  and  standing 
up  with  his  colleague,  interrogated  Titos, 
whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  that  feast.  Titui 
answering  in  the  negative,  Cato  related  the 
affair,  and  called  upon  Lucius  to  declare  upon 
oath,  whether  it  was  not  true.  As  Lucioi 
made  no  reply,  the  people  determined  the  note 
of  infamy  to  be  just,  and  conducted  Cato  home 
with  great  honour,  from  the  tribunal. 

Titus,  greatly  concerned  at  his  brother^  mis* 
fortune,  leagued  with  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
Cato,  and  gaining  a  majority  in  the  senate, 
quashed  and  annulled  all  the  contracta,  leases, 
and  bargains  which  Cato  had  made,  relating  to 
the  public  revenues;  and  stirred  up^many  and 
violent  prosecutions  against  him.  But  I  know 
not  whether  he  acted  well,  or  agreeably  to  good 
policy,  in  thus  becoming  a  mortal  enemy  to  a 
man  who  had  only  done  what  became  a  lawfW 
magistrate  and  a  good  citizen,  for  the  sake  of 
one  who  was  a  relation  indeed,  but  an  nnwo^ 
thy  one,  and  who  had  met  with  the  punishment 
he  deserved.  Some  time  af\er,  however,  ths 
people  being  assembled  in  the  theatres  to  see 
the  shows,  and  the  senate  seated,  according  to 
custom,  in  the  most  honourable  place,  Lucius 
was  observed  to  go  in  a  humble  and  dejected 
manner,  and  sit  down  upon  one  of  the  lowest 
benches.  The  people  could  not  bear  to  see 
this,  but  called  out  to  him  to  go  up  higher,  and 
ceased  not  until  he  went  to  the  Consular  bench, 
who  made  room  for  him.  The  native  ambition 
of  Flaminius  was  applauded,  while  it  foaod 
sufficient  matter  to  employ  itself  upon  in  the 
wars  we  have  given  account  of.  And  his  serv- 
ing in  the  army  as  a  Tribune,  afler  he  had  bees 
Consul,  was  regarded  with  a  favourable  eye, 
thbugh  no  one  required  it  of  him.  But  when 
he  was  arrived  at  an  age  that  excused  him  from 
all  employments,  he  was  blamed  for  indulging 
a  violent  passion  for  fame,  and  a  youthful  im* 
petuosity  in  that  inactive  season  of  life.  To 
some  excess  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been 
owing  his  behaviour  with  respect  to  Hannibal,* 
at  which  the  world  was  much  offended.  For 
Hannibal  having  fled  his  country,  took  refuge 
first  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  But  Antiochui;, 
after  he  had  lost  the  battle  of  Phrygia,  gladly 
accepting  conditions  of  peace,  Hannibal  was 
ogain  forced  to  fly;  and,  atler  wandering 
through  many  countries,  at  len^  settled  in 
Bithynia,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  Prusias.  The  Romans  knew  this  perfectly 
well,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it,  consideriDg 
him  now  as  a  man  enfeebled  by  age,  and  ovef 
thrown  by  fortune.    But  Flaminius,  being  sent 

*  Fkminiui  was  no  more  thsa  fbrtr-fiKir  jmn  at 
af  age,  when  h«  went  ambatwador  to  Pranas.  It  wai 
not,  thercibre,  an  onaeaaonable  dcaire  of  a  paUie  char- 
acter, or  extravagant  paMicn  for  Ihme,  which  waa 
blamed  b  him  on  this  occauon,  but  an  unworthv  per  - 
Mculion  o"a  great,  though  uBfortunate  man.  We  ara 
ifbbncd,  however,  to  thmk,  thstbe  had  secret  in#tn»- 
tiona  from  the  senate  for  what  he  did :  for  it  it  not 
probable  .that  a  man  of  his  mild  and  humane  dispod' 
tion,  would  choose  to  hunt  down  an  old  inbappj  wat- 
rior :  and  Plutarch  confirms  this  of  inir  n  aflcmaria 
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bj  the  lenate  upon  an  embassy  to  Prusias 
about  other  matters,  and  seeing  Hannibal  at 
his  court,  coald  not  endure  ^at  he  should  be 
iufTered  to  live.  And  though  Pmssiaa  used 
much  intercession  and  entreaty  in  behalf  of  a 
man  who  eame  to  him  as  a  suppliant,  and  lived 
with  him  under  the  sanction  of  hospitality,  he 
could  not  prevail. 

Jt  seems  there  was  an  ancient  of acle,  which 
thus  prophesied  concerning  the  end  of  Hannibal, 

Libynan  earth  iball  hide  the  boact  of  HannibaL 

He  therefore  thought  of  nothing  but  ending 
•  bis  days  at  Carthage,  and  being  buried  in  Li- 
bya. But  in  Bithynia  there  is  a  sandy  i>Iace 
near  the  sea,  which  has  a  small  village  in  it 
called  Libyssa.  In  this  neighbourhood  Han- 
nibal lived.  But  having  always  been  apprized 
of  the  timidity  of  Prusias,  ana  distrusting  him 
on  that  account,  and  dreading  wiihal  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Romans,  he  had  some  time  be- 
fore ordered  several  subterraneous  passages  to 
be  dug  under  his  house;  which  were  continued 
a  great  way  under  ground,  and^rminated  in 
several  difierent  places,  but  were  all  indlscem- 
;ble  without.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of 
the  oidcrs  which  Flaminius  had  given,  he  at- 
tempted to  make  his  escape  by  those  passages; 
but  finding  the  king's  guards  at  the  outlets,  he 
resolved  to  kill  himself.  Some  say,  he  wound 
his  cloak  about  his  neck,  and  ordered  his  ser- 
vant/to put  his  knees  upon  his  back,  and  pull 
with  all  his  force,  and  not  to  leave  twistinff  til] 
he  had  quite  strangled  him.  Others  tell  us, 
that,  like  Themistocles  and  Midas,  he  drank 
bail's  blood.  But  Livy  writes,  that  having 
poison  in  readiness,  he  mixed  it  for  a  draught; 
and  taking  the  cup  in  his  hand,  '<  Let  us  deliv- 
er the  Romans,"  said  he, "  from  their  cares  and 
anxieties,  since  they  think  it  too  tedious  ^iid 
dangerous  to  wait  for  the  death  of  a  poor  hated 
old  man.  Yet  shall  not  Titus  gain  a  conquest 
wortli  envying,  or  suitable  to  the  generous  pro- 
ceedings of  us  ancestors,  who  sent  to  caution 
Pyrrhus,  though  a  victorious  enemy,  against  the 
poison  that  was  prepared  for  him." 

TIhis  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  died.  When 
the  news  was  brought  to  the  senate,  many  in 
that  august  body  were  highly  displeased.  Fla- 
minius sppeared  too  officious  and  cruel  in  his 
precautions,  to  procure  the  death  of  Hannibal, 
now  tamed  by  his  misfortunes,  like  a  bird  that 
through  age  had  lost  his  tail  and  feathers,  and 
iiifiered  to  live  so.  And  as  he  had  no  orders 
to  put  him  to  death,  it  was  plain  that  be  did  it 
oat  of  a  passion  of  fame,  and  to  be  mentioned 
in  aflertimes  as  the  destroyer  of  Hannibal.* 
On  this  occasion  thev  recollected  and  admired 
Bore  than  ever,  the  humane  and  generous  be- 
haviour of  Scipio  Africanus;  for  when  he  had 
vanqoished  Hannibal  in  Africa,  at  a  time  when 
ke  was  extremely  formidable,  and  deemed  in- 
vincible, he  neither  insisted  on  his  banishment, 
nor  demanded  him  of  his  fellow-citizens;  but, 

*  If  thi*  was  really  the  aotive  oTFlaininiiu.  axd  no- 
Ihiof  of  a  political  tendenqr  entered  into  this  dastardly 
dcttruction  of  that  great  geaeral.  it  would  hardly  be 

Mible  Ibi  all  the  rirtaei,  all  the  triumphf  of  the 
i$f  to  redeem  him  from  the  in&my  ofio  ba«e  aa 
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as  he  had  embraced  him  at  the  conferoncv 
which  be  had  with  him  before  tiie  battle,  sou 
afler  it,  when  he  settled*  the  conditions  of 
peace,  he  offered  not  the  least  affront  or  insak 
to  his  misfortunes. 

It  is  reported  that  they  met  agam  at  Ephesoa^ 
and  Hannibal,  as  thev  walked  together,  taking 
the  upper  hand,  Africanus  suffered  it,  and 
walked  on  without  the  least  concern.  After- 
wards they  fell  into  conversation  about  great 
generals,  and  Hannibal  asserted  that  Alexander 
was  the  greatest  general  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  that  Pyrrhus  was  the  second,  and  him- 
self the  third.  Scipio  smiled  at  this,  and  said, 
^'But  what  rank  would  you  have  placed  your- 
self in,  if  I  had  not  conquered  you.^  "O, 
Scipio  r*  said  he,  ^  then  I  would  not  have 
pUced  myself  the  third,  but  the  first." 

The  generality  admiring  this  moderation  of 
Scipio,  found  the  greater  fault  with  Flaminius 
for  taking  the  spoils  of  an  enemy,  whom 
another  iftan  had  slain.  There  were  some,  in- 
deed, who  apphittded  the  thing,  and  observed, 
'^That  while  Hannibal  lived,  they  must  have 
looked  upon  him  as  a  fire,  which  wanted  only 
to  be  blown  into  a  flame.  That  when  he  was 
in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  it  wss  not  his  bodily 
strength  or  his  right  hand  which  was  so  dread- 
ful to  the  Romans,  but  his  capacity  and  ex^ 
Krience,  together  with  his  innate  rancour  and 
tred  to  their  name.  And  that  these  are  not 
altered  by  age;  for  the  native  disposition  still 
ovencules  the  manners;  whereas  fortune,  far 
from  remaining  the  same,  changes  continually, 
and  by  new  hopes  invites  those  to  new  enter- 

E rises  who  were  ever  at  war  with  us  in  their 
earts."  And  the  subsequent  events  contributed 
still  more  to  the  justification  of  Flaminius.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  Aristonicus,  the  son  of  a  harp- 
er's daughter,  on  the  strength  of  his  being  re- 
puted the  natural  son  of  Eumenes,  filled  all 
Asia  with  tumult  and  rebellion :  and  in  the 
next  place,  Mithridates,  afler  such  strokes  aa 
he  had  met  with  from  Sylla  and  Fimbria,  and 
so  terrible  a  destruction  among  his  troops  and 
officers,  rose  up  stronger  than  ever  against  Lu- 
cullus,  both  by  sea  and  kind.  Indeed,  Hanni- 
bal was  never  brousht  so  low  as  Caius  Marius 
had  been.  For  Hannibal  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  a  king,  from  whom  he  received  liberal 
supplies,  and  with  whose  officers,  both  in  the 
navy  and  army,  he  had  important  connections; 
whereas  Marius  was  a  wanderer  in  Africa,  and 
forced  to  beg  his  bread.  But  the  Romans,  who 
had  laughed  at  his  fall,  soon  afler,  bled  in  their 
own  streets,  ander  his  rods  and  axes,  and  pros- 
trated themselves  before  him.  So  true  it  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  either  great  or  little  at 
this  moment,  which  is  snre  to  hold  so  in  the 
days  to  come;  and  that  the  chanses  we  have 
to  experience  only  terminate  with  our  lives. 
For  this  reason,  some  tell  us,  that  Flaminiui 
did  not  do  this  of  himself,  but  that  be  was 
joined  in  commission  with  Lucius  Scipio,  and 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  their  embassy  was  to 
procure  the  death  of  Hannibal.  As  we  have 
no  account  afler  thiS;  of  any  political  or  mili 
tary  act  of  Flaminius,  and  only  know  that  he 
died  in  his  bed,  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  com* 
parison. 
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FLAMINIUS  AND  PHILOPffiMEN  COMPARED. 


Ir  we  coDrider  tbe  eztennve  benefita  which 
Greece  received  from  Flaminiiu,  we  ihall  find 
that  neither  Philopcsmen,  nor  other  Gredans 
more  illufltrioiu  tluu  Phiiopcemen,  will  atand 
the  comparison  with  him.  For  the  Greeks  al- 
ways fought  against  Greeks;  but  Flaminins, 
who  was  not  of  Greece,  fought  against  that 
country.  And  at  a  time  when  Philopoemen, 
onable  to  defend  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were 
engaged  in  a  dangerous  war,  passed  OTer  into 
Crete,  Flaminins,  haTing  Tanquished  Philip  in 
the  heart  of  Greece,  set  cities  and  whole  na- 
tions free.  If  we  examine  into  their  battles,  it 
will  appear,  that  Philopoemen,  while  he  com- 
manded the  Achean  forces,  killed  more  Greeks, 
than  Flaminins,  in  asserting  the  Greci|n  cause, 
killed  Macedonians. 

As  to  their  failings,  ambition  was  the  fault 
of  Flaminios,  and  obstinacy  that  of  Philopoe- 
men. The  former  was  passionate  and  the  lat- 
ter miplacable.  Flaminius  left  Philip  in  his 
loyal  dignity,  and  pardoned  the  JEtolians ; 
whereas  rhilopoemen,  in  his  resentment  against 
his  country,  robbed  her  of  several  of  her  de- 
pendencies. Besides.  Flaminius  was  always  a 
firm  friend  to  those  whom  he  had  once  served; 
but  Phiiopcemen  was  ever  ready  to  destroy  the 
merit  of  his  former  kindnesses,  only  to  indulge 
his  anger.  For  he  had  been  a  great  benefac- 
tor  to  the  Lacedemonians;  yet  aAe wards  he 
demolished  their  walb,  and  ravaged  their 
country:  and  in  the  end  entirely  changed  and 
overturned  their  constitution.  Nay,  he  seems 
to  havo  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  passion  and 
perverseness,  by  too  hastily  and  unseasonably 
invading  Messenia;  instead  of  taking,  like 
Flaminius,  every  precaution  for  his  own  secur- 
ity and  that  of  his  troops. 

But  Philopoemen's  military  knowledge  and 
experience  were  perfected  by  bis  many  wars 
and  victories.  And,  whereas  Flaminins  decid- 
ed his  dispute  with  Philip  in  two  eng foments; 
Philopoemen,  by  conquering  in  an  incredible 
number  of  battles,  left  fortune  no  room  to 
question  his  skill. 

Flaminius,  moreover,  availed  himself  of  the 
power  of  a  great  and  fiourishing  commonwealth, 
and  raised  himself  by  its  strength;  but  Philo- 
poemen distinguished  himself  at  a  time  when 
iiis  country  was  on  the  decline.  So  that  the 
success  of  the  one  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to 
himself,  and  that  of  the  other  to  all  the  Ro- 
■lAoa.  The  one  had  good  troops  to  command; 
a»d  Ihe  oUier  made  those  so  which  he  com- 
miindod.  And  though  the  great  actions  of 
Philopoemen,  being  performed  against  Gre- 
cians, do  not  prove  him  a  fortunate  man,  yet 
\hey  prove  him  a  brave  man.  For,  where  all 
other  thingi  are  equal)  great  nicceM  most  be 


owing  to  superior  ezeellenee.  He  bad  to  dc 
with  two  of  the  most  warlike  natioofl  among 
the  Greeks;  the  Crerans,  who  were  the  most 
artful,  ami  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  the 
most  valiant;  and  yet  he  mastered  the  former 
by  policy,  and  the  latter  l^  courage.  Add  to 
this,  that  Flaminius  had  his  men  ready  armed 
and  disciplined  ta  his  hand:  whereas  PbilocKB- 
men  had  the  a.'mour  of  his  to  alter,  and  to 
new-model  their  discipline.  So  that  the  thmgn 
which  contribute  most  to  victory  were  tb* 
invention  of  the  one,  while  the  other  only  prac  > 
tised  what  was  already  in  use.  Accordingly 
Philopoemen's  personal  exploits  were  maoy 
and  great;  but  we  find  nothing  of  that  kiiid 
remarkable  in  Flaminins.  On  the  contrary, 
a  certain  JEtohan  said,  by  vray  of  raillery, 
"  Whilst  I  ran^with  my  drawn  sword,  to  charge 
the  Macedonians,  who  stood  firm  and  cod- 
tinued  fighting,  Titus  was  standing  still,  with 
his  hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  and  pray- 
ing.'* 
It  is  true,  all  the  acta  of  Flaminina  were 

frlorioua,  while  he  vraa  general,  and  during  his 
ieutenancy  too:  but  Plulopoemen  skewed  faint- 
self  no  less  serviceable  and  active  among  the 
Achsans,  when  in  a  private  capacity,  than 
when  he  bad  the  command.  For,  when  om- 
mander-in-chief,  he  drove  Nabis  out  of  th^  city 
of  Messene,  and  restored  the  inhabitant!  to 
their  liberty;  but  he  was  only  in  a  private  sta- 
tion when  he  shut  the  gates  of  Sparta  against 
the  general  Diophanes,  and  against  Flaminios, 
and  by  that  means  saved  the  Lacedemonians. 
Indeed,  nature  had  given  him  such  talents  for 
command,  that  he  knew  not  only  how  to  gov- 
ern according  to  the  laws,  but  how  to  govern 
the  laws  themselves,  when  the  public  good  re- 
quired it;  not  waiting  for  the  formality  of  the 
people's  appointing  him,  but  rather  employing 
them,  when  the  occa|ion  demanded  it.  For 
he  was  persuaded,  that,  not  he  whom  the  peo- 
ple elect,  but  he  who  thinks  best  for  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  true  general. 
There  was  undoubtedly  tomething  great  and 

rmerous  in  the  clemency  and  humanity  of 
laminius  towards  the  Grecians;  but  there 
was  something  sUll  greater  and  more  generous 
in  the  resolution  which  Philopoemen  shewed  in 
maintain*  ng  the  liberties  of  Greece  against  the 
Romans.  For  it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  be 
liberal  to  the  weak,  than  to  oppose  and  to  sup- 
port a  dispute  with  the  strong.  Since,  there- 
fore, after  all  our  inquiry  into  the  charactera 
of  these  two  great  men.  the  saperiority  is  net 
obvious,  perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err,  if  we 
give  the  Grecian  the  palm  of  generalship  and 
military  skill,  and  the  Roman  that  of  jurtier 
and  hamanity. 
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PYRRHUS. 


boME  hiitorians  write;  that  Fheton  wm  the 
ftnt  king  after  the  deloge  who  reigned  orer 
■be  Threflprotians  and  Ittolossians,  and  thatiie 
wai  one  of  thorn  who  came  with  Pelaagns  into 
Epirus.  Othen  say,  that  Deucalion  and  Pyr- 
rba,  after  they  had  built  the  temple  of  Dodo- 
na,*  Bcttled*  among  the  Molossians.  In  after 
Ciroea  NeoptolemuB,!  the  son  of  Achilles,  taking 
bis  people  ¥rith  him,  possessed  himself  of  the 
country,  and  left  a  succession  of  kings  after 
hira,  called  Pyrrhidm;  for  in  his  infancy  he 
was  called  Pyrrhus;  and  he  gave  that  name  to 
one  of  his  legitimate  sons  whom  he  had  by 
Lanassa  the  daughter  of  Cleodes  son  of  Hyf* 
lus.  From  that  time  Achilles  had  divine  hon- 
ours in  Epirus,  beinff  styled  there  Aspetos  (i.  e. 
the  Inimitable.)  After  these  first  kings,  those 
that  followed  became  entirely  barbarous,  and 
both  their  power  and  their  actions  sunk  into 
the  utmost  obscurity.  Tharrytas  is  the  first 
whom  history  mentions  as  remarkable  for  pol- 
ishing and  improving  his  cities  with  Grecian 
customs^  with  letters  and  good  laws.  Alcetas 
was  the  son  of  Tharrytas,  Aiybas  of  Alcetas; 
and  of  Arybas  and  Troias  his  queen  was  bom 
JEacides.  He  married  Phthia,  the  daughter  of 
Menon  the  Thesaalian,  who  acouired  great  rep- 
utation in  the  Lamian  war,  and,  next  to  Leos- 
thenes,  was  the  most  considerable  of  the  con- 
federates. ByPhthia,  JEacides  had  two  daugh- 
ters named  Deidamia  and  Troias,  and  a  son 
named  Pyrrhus. 

But  the  Molossians,  rising  against  .Sacides, 
deposed  him.  and  brought  in  the  sons  of  Neop- 
tolemus.§  On  this  occasion  the  fHends  of 
iEacides  were  taken  and  slain:  only  Andro- 
cbdes  and  Angelus  escaped  wi^his  infant  son, 
though  he  was  much  sought  after  by  his  ene- 
mies; and  carried  him  off  with  his  nurses  and  a 
few  necessaiT  attendants.  This  train  render- 
ed their  flight  difficult  and  slow,  so  that  they 
were  soon  overtaken.  In  this  extremity  they 
put  the  child  in  the  hands  of  Androcleon,  Hip- 
pias,  and  Neander,  three  active  young  men 
whom  they  could  depend  Ujpon,  and  ordered 
them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Me- 
gare,  a  town  in  Macedonia;  while  they  theuk- 
selvc»,  partly  by  entreaty,  and  partly  bv  force, 
•topped  the  course  of  the  pursuers  till  even- 
mg;  when,  having  with  much  difficulty  got 
clear  of  them,  they  hastened  to  join  those  who 
carried  the  young  prince.  At  sun-set  they 
thought  themselves  near  the  summit  of  their 
hopes,  but  they  met  with  a  sudden  disappoint- 
mcuit.  When  they  came  to  the  river  that  runs 
by  the  town,  it  looked  rough  and  dreadful; 
and  upon  trial,  they  found  it  absolutely  unforda- 

*  ProbftUy  it  was  only  a  druidieal  kind  of  tcaple. 

\  Between  Deucalion^  flood  and  the  timei  of  JMeop- 
lofeaiu,  there  was  a  •pace  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fint J  years. 

I  Justin  does  not  ascribe  the  civilizing  of  the  Molos- 
sians to  Tharrytas,  but  to  Arybas  the  son  of  Alcetas  1., 
who  had  himself  been  polished  and  humanized  by  his 
education  at  Athens. 

$  This  .Xcojitoieuius  was  the  brother  of  Arybas. 


ble.  For  the  cur^rat  being  swellec  by  the  isa 
raics,  was  very  high  and  ^isterous,  and  dark 
ness  added  to  the  horror.  They  now  deapsiri 
ed  of  getting  the  child  and  his  nurses  over, 
without  some  other  assistance;  when  perceiv- 
ing some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  on  the 
other  side,  they  begged  of  them  to  assist  their 
passage,  and  held  up  Pyrrhus  towards  them. 
But  though  they  called  out  loud  and  entreated 
earnestly,  the  stream  ran  so  rapidly  and  made 
such  a  roaring,  that  they  couhl  not  be  he.ini. 
Some  time  was  spent,  while  they  were  crying 
out  on  one  side,  and  listening  to  no  purpose  on 
the  other.  At  hut  one  of  Pyrrhus's  company 
thought  of  peeling  off  a  piece  of  oak  bark,  and 
of  expressing  upon  it,  with  the  tongue  of  a 
buckle,  the  necessities  and  fortunes  of  the 
child.  Accordingly  ho  put  this  in  execution, 
and  having  rolled  the  piece  of  bark  about  a 
stone,  which  was  made  use  of  to  give  force 
to  the  motion,  he  threw  it  on  the  other  side. 
Some  say,  he  bound  it  fast  to  a  javelin,  and 
darted  it  over.  When  the  people  on  the  other 
side  had  read  it,  and  saw  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  they  cut  down  trees,  and  made  a 
raft  of  them,  and  crossed  the  river  upon  it.  It 
happened  that  the  first  man  who  reached  the 
bank,  was  named  Achilles.  He  took  Pyrrhus 
in  his  arms,  and  conveyed  him  over,  while  his 
companions  performed  the  same  service  for  his 
followers. 

Pyrrhus  and  his  train,  having  thus  got  safe 
over,  and  escaped  the  pursuers,  continued  , 
their  route,  till  they  arrived  at  the  court  of 
Glaucias  king  of  lUyria.  They  found  the  king 
sitting  in  his  palace  with  the  queen  hi«  consort,* 
and  laid  the  child  at  his  feet  in  the  posture  of 
a  suppL'ant.  The  king,  who  stood  in  fear  of 
Casaander,  the  enemy  of  JEacides,  remained  a 
long  time  silent,  considering  what  part  he 
should  act.  While  Pyrrhus.  of  his  own  accord 
creeping  closer  to  him,  tooa  hold  of  his  robe, 
and  raising  himself  up  to  his  knees,  by  this  ac- 
tion first  excited  a  smile,  and  afterwards  com- 
passion; for  he  thought  he  saw  a  petitioner 
before  him  begging  his  protection  «rith  tears. 
Some  say,  it  was  not  Glaucias,  but  the  altaf 
of  the  domestic  gods  which  he  ipproached, 
and  that  he  raised  himself  up  by  embracing  it; 
from  which  it  appeared  to  Glaucias  that  Heav- 
en interested  itself  in  the  infant'a  favour.  For 
this  reason  he  put  him  immediately  in  the 
hands  of  the  queen,  and  ordered  her  to  bring  him 
up  with  his  own  children.  His  enemies  demand- 
ing him  soon  after,  and  Cassander  ofieriog  two 
hundred  talents  to  have  him  delivered  «p,  GlaB- 
cins  refused  to  do  it;  and  when  he  came  to  be 
twelve  years  old,  cofldncted  him  into  Epirus  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  placed  him  upon  tbt 
throne. 

Pyrrhus  had  an  air  of  majesty  rather  terrible 

*  Justin  calls  this  princess  Bcroa«  and  np  she  wai- 
of  the  family  of  the  jEacide  ;  which  mu«t  have  bees 
the  reason  of  their  Mekiug  r«fug*-  (or  Vy*  hus  in  tlial 
court. 
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tAan  august.  Instead  of  teeth  ia  his  upper  jaw 
he  had  one  continued  bone,  marked  with  small 
lines  resemblmg  the  divisions  of  a  row  of  teeth. 
It  was  believed  that  he  cured  the  swelling  of 
the  spleen,  by  sacrificing  a  white  cock,  and 
'  with  nis  right  foot  gently  pressing  the  part  af- 
fected, the  patients  lying  upon  their  backs  for 
that  p'lrpose.    There  was  no  person,  however 

E)or  or  mean,  refused  this  relief,  if  requested, 
e  received  no  reward,  except  the  cock  for 
Biicriiice,  and  this  present  was  very  agreeable  to 
him.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  great  toe  of  that 
foot  had  a  divine  virtue  in  it;  for,  after  his 
death,  when  the  rest  of  his  body  was  consum 
ed,  that  toe  was  found  entire  and  untouched  by 
the  flames.  But  this  account  belongs  not  to 
the  period  we  are  upon. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  seemed  to  be  quite  established  in  his  king- 
dom, he  happened  to  be  called  out  of  his  own 
territories,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  one  of 
Glaucias's  sons,  with  whom  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. On  this  occasion  the  Molossians,  re 
volting  again,  drove  out  his  friends,  pillaged  his 
treasures,  and  put  themselves  once  more  under 
Neoptolemus.  Pyrrhus  having  thus  lost  the 
crown,  and  being  in  want  of  every  thing,  appli- 
ed himself  to  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antlgonus, 
who  had  married  his  sister  Deidamia.  That 
princess,  when  very  young,  had  been  promised 
to  Alexander  the  son  of  B^xana  (by  Alexander 
the  Great  j)  but  that  family  beinff  unfortunately 
cut  off,  she  was  given,  when  she  came  to  be 
marriageable,  to  Demetrius.  In  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Ipsus,  where  all  the  kings  of  the  earth 
were  engaged,*  Pyrrhus  accompanied  Demet- 
rius; and,  though  but  young,  bore  down  all  be- 
fore him,  and  highly  distmguished  himself 
among  the  combatants.  Nor  did  he  forsake 
Demetrius,  when  unsuccessful,  but  kept  for 
him  those  cities  of  Greece  with  which  he  was 
entrusted:  and  when  the  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Ptolemy,  he  went  to  Egypt  as  a  hostage. 
There,  both  in  hunting  and  other  exercises,  he 
gave  Ptolemy  pr6ofs  of  his  strength  and  inde- 
fatigable abilities.  Observing  that  among  Pto- 
lemy's wives,  Berenice  was  she  who  had  the 
greatest  power,  and  was  most  eminent  for  vir- 
tue and  understanding,  he  attached  himself 
most  to  her.  For  he  had  a  particular  art  of 
making  his  court  to  the  great,  while  he  over- 
looked those  that  were  ^low  him.  And  as  in 
Vis  whole  conduct  h«  paid  great  attention  to 
decency,  temperance,  and  prudence,  Antigone, 
who  was  daughter  to  Berenice  by  her  first  hus- 
band Philip,  was  given  him,  in  preference  to 
many  other  young  princes. 

On'  thb  account  he  was  held  in  greater  hon- 
our than  ever:  and  Antigone  proving  an  excel- 
lent wife,  procured  him  men  and  money,  which 
enabled  him  to  recover  his  kingdom  of  Epirus. 
At  his  arrival  there,  his  subjects  received  him 
with  open  arms;  for  Neoptolemus  was  become 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  by  reason  of  his  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  government.  Nevertheless, 
Pyrrhus,  apprehending  that  Neoptolemus  might 
nave  recourse  to  some  of  the  other  kings,  came 

*  He  mjtf  an  the  kiDp  of  the  earth  were  engared, 
becauM  LjrimMhu*,  Seleucui,  Ptolemy,  Cuaander, 
▲atigonw,  and  Demetriiu.  were  there  iB])er8on.  Thii 
battle  wte  fought  about  three  hundred  jean  before 
Ghrift. 


to  an  agreement  with  him,  and  associated  bux 
in  the  kingdom.  But  in  process  of  time  thtre 
were  some  who  privately  sowed  dissention  ajid 
jealousies  between  them.  Pyrrhus's  chief 
quarrel  with  Neoptolemus  is  said  to  have  taken 
its  rise  as  follows:  It  had  been  a  custom  for 
the  kings  of  Epirus  to  hold  an  assembly  at 
Passarun,  a  place  in  the  province  of  the  Moloe> 
sians;  where,  after  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  Hu 
warrior,  mutual  oaths  were  taken  by  them  and 
their  subjects.  The  kings  were  sworn  to  goV' 
em  according  to  law,  and  the  people,  to  de- 
Jknd  the  crown  according  to  ktw.  Both  the 
kings  met  on  this  occaaion,  attended  by  their 
friends,  and  after  the  ceremony,  great  presents 
were  made  on  all  sides.  Gelon,  who  was  very 
cordially  attached  to  Neoptolemus,  among  the 
rest,  paid  his  respects  to  Pyrrhus,  and  made 
him  a  present  of  two  yoke  of  oxen.*  MyrtUus, 
one  of  thid  prince's  cupbearers,  begged  them  ot 
him;  but  Pyrrhus  refused  him,  and  gave  them 
to  another.  Gelon  perceiving  ihat  Myrtilas 
took  the  disappointment  extremely  ill,  invited 
him  to  sup  with  him.  After  supper  he  solicited 
him  to  embrace  the  interest  of  Neoptolemus, 
and  to  poison  Pyrrhus.  Myrtilus  seemed  to 
listen  to  his  suggestions  with  satisfaction,  but 
discovered  the  whole  to  his  master.  Then,  by 
his  order,  he  introduced  to  Gelon,  the  chief 
cupbearer  Alexicrates,  as  a  person  who  was 
willing  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy;  for  Pyrr^ 
hus  was  desirous  to  have  more  than  one  w^it- 
ness  to  so  black  an  enterprise.  Gelon  being  thus 
deceived,  Neoptolemus  was  deceived  wiCh.  him; 
and,  thinking  the  affair  in  great  forwardness, 
could  not  contain  himself,  but  in  the  excess  <k 
his  joy  mentioned  it  to  his  friends.  One  even* 
ing,  in  particular,  being  at  supper  with  his  sis- 
ter Cadmia,  he  discovered  the  whole  design, 
thinking  nobody  else  within  hearing.  And  in- 
deed thee  was  none  in  the  room  but  Phaena- 
rete  the  wife  of  Samon,  chief  keeper  of  Neop- 
tolemus's  catt^r  and  she  lav  upon  a  couch 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  wall,  and 
seemed  to  be  asleep.  She  heard,  however,  the 
whole  without  being  suspected,  and  went  the 
next  day  to  Antigone  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
related  to  her  all  that  she  had  heard  Neoptole- 
mus say  to  his  sister.  This  was  immediately 
laid  before  Pyrrhus,  who  took  no  notice  of 
it  for  the  present.  But,  on  occasion  of  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  he  invited  Neoptolemus  to 
supper,  and  took  that  opportunitv  to  kill  him. 
For  *he  was  well  assured  that  all  the  leading 
men  in  Epirus  were  strongly  attached  to  him, 
and  wanted  him  to  remove  Neoptolemus  out 
of  the  way :  that,  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  amall 
share  of  the  kingdom,  be  might  possess  himself 
of  the  whole:  and  by  foUowins  his  genius,  riie 
to  great  attempts.  And,  as  Uiey  had  now  t 
strong  suspicion  besides,  that  Neoptolemus  wu 
practising  against  him,  they  thought  this  was  the 
time  to  prevent  him  by  giving  him  the  fatal  bio  v. 
In  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  he  had 
to  Berenice  and  Ptolemy,  he  named  his  son  by 
Antigone  Ptolemy y  and  called  the  city  which 
he  built  in  the  Chersonese  of  Epirus,  Berenicis. 
From  this  time  he  began  to  conceive  manv 
gieat  designs,  but  his  first  hopes  kid  hold  or 

*  This  pretest  wai  d  aracterittical  of  the  simpUatf 
oranrient  times. 
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■i I  that  ^as  near  home:  and  he  found  a  plao- 
lihle  pretence  to  concern  himself  in  the  alfaira 
of  Macedonia.  Antipater,  the  eldest  eon  of 
Cassander,  had  killed  his  mother  Thetsalonica, 
and  expelled  his  brother  Alexander.  Alexander 
■ent  to  Demetrius  for  soccoar,  and  implored 
Ukewise  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus.  Demetrius 
having  many  affairs  upon  his  hands,  could  not 
presently  comply:  but  Pyrrhus  came  and  de- 
manded  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  the  city 
of  Nymphaea,*^  and  all  the  maritime  coast  of 
Macedonia,  toother  with  Ambracia,  Acarna- 
nia,  and  Ampnilocio,  which  weresom'e  of  the 
countries  that  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon.  The  young  prince 
agreeing  to  the  conditions,  Pyrrhus  possessed 
himself  of  these  countries,  and  secured  them, 
with  his  garrisons:  after  which,  he  went  on 
conquering  the,  rest  for  Alexander,  and  driving 
Anti pater  before  him. 

King  Lysimachus  was  well  inclined  to  give 
Antipater  assistance,  but  he  was  so  much  en- 
gaged with  his  own  affairs,  that  he  could  not 
find  time  for  it.  Recollecting,  however,  that 
Pyrrhus  would  refuse  nothing  to  his  friend 
Ptolemy,  he  forged  letters  in  Ptolemy's  name, 
enjoining  him  to  evacuate  Macedonia,  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  three  hundred  talents  from 
Antipater.  But  Pyrrhus  no  sooner  opened  the 
letters  than  he  perceived  the  forgery.  For  in- 
itead  of  the  customary  salutation.  The  father 
to  his  soTij  greeting,  they  began  with  King 
Ftolemy  to  King  ^jrrkusy  greeting.  He  in- 
veighed against  Lysimachus  for  the  fraud,  but 
listened,  notwithstanding,  to  proposals  of  peace; 
and  the  three  princes  met  to  offer  sacrifices  on 
the  occasion,  and  to  swe^r  upon  the  altar  to  the 
articles.  A  boar,  a  bull,  and  a  ram  being  led 
up  as  victims,  the  ram  dropped  down  de<ul  of 
himself.  The  rest  of  the  company  laughed  at 
the  accident;  but  Theodotus  the  diviner  advis- 
ed Pyrrhus  not  to  swear;  declaring  that  the 
Deity  prcsignified  the  death  of  otfb  of  the  kings; 
upon  which  he  refused  to  ratify  the  peace. 

Alexander's  affairs  were  thus  advantageously 
settled  ;t  nevertheless  Deqoetrius  came.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  he  came  now  unrequested, 
and  tliat  his  presence  excited  rather  fear  than 
gratitude.  When  they  had  been  a  few  days  to- 
gether, in  mutual  distrust,  they  laid  snares  for 
each  other;  but  Demetrius  finding  the  first  op- 
portunity, was  beforehand  with  Alexander, 
killed  hun,  and  got  himself  proclaimed  king  of 
Macedon. 

He  had  for  a  long  time  had  subjects  of  com- 
plaint against  Pyrrhus;  on  account  of  the  in- 
roads which  he  Had  made  into  Thessaly.  Be- 
sides, that  ambition  to  extend  their  dominions, 
which  is  a  distemper  natural  to  kings,  rendered 
Ihcir  neighbourh<H)d  mutually  alarming.  These 
jealousies  increased  after  the  death  of  Deida- 
mia.  At  last,  each  having  possessed  himself  of 
part  of  Macedonia,  and  having  one  object  in 
view,  the  gaining  of  the  whole,  this  produced  of 
course,  new  causes  of  contention.  Demetrius 
marched  against  the  .Stolians  and  reduced 

*  Dacier  thinks  Appolonis  might  be  called  Njrm- 
nluea,  from  Nymphaeum,  a  celebr^cd  rock  in  its  oeish- 
bourhood.  Palmerius  would  read  Tymphiea,  that  be- 
isg  the  name  of  a  town  in  thote  parla.  There  wu  a 
city  called  Nympheum,  in  the  Taurica  Chenonestu, 
but  that  could  not  be  meant  here. 

\  AlezaniJcr  was  murdered  soon  after. 


them.  After  which  he  left  Pantanchus  among 
them  with  a  conaiderable  force,  and  went  hint- 
self  to  seek  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus,  as  soon  as  he  was 
apprised  of  his  design,  went  to  meet  him;  but 
taking  a  wrong  route,  they  inadvertently  passed 
each  other.  Demetrius  entered  Epirus,  and 
committed  great  ravages;  and  Pyrrhus,  falling 
in  with  Pentauchus,  gave  him  battle.  The  dis- 
pute was  warm  and  obstinate  on  both  sides,  eb* 
pecially  where  the  generals  fought.  For  Pantau 
chus,  who  in  dexterity,  courage,  and  strength, 
stood  foremost  among  the  officers  of  Demetrius, 
and  withal  was  a  man  of  a  high  and  ambitious 
spirit,  challenged  Pyrrhus  to  the  combat.  And 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  behind  none  of  the  princes  of 
his  time  in  valour  and  renown,  and  who  was  de- 
sirous to  appropriate  to  himself  the  honours  of 
Achilles,  rather  by  his  sword  than  by  kindred, 
advanced  through  the  first  lines  against  Pantan- 
chus. They  began  with  the  javelin ;  and  then 
commg  to  the  sword,  exhausted  all  that  att  or 
strength  could  supply.  Pyrrhus  received  one 
wound,  and  gave  his  adversary  two,  one  in  the 
thigh,  and  the  other  in  the  neck;  by  which  ho 
overpowered  him,  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground;  but  could  not  kill  him  outright,  be- 
cause he  was  rescued  by  his  friends.  The  Ep 
irots,  elated  with  their  prince's  victory,  and  ad 
miring  his  valour,  broke  into  and  dispersed  tlio 
Macedonian  phalanx,  and  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives, killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  took 
five  thousand  prisoners. 

This  battle  did  not  so  much  excite  the  resent- 
ment and  hatred  of  the  Macedonians  against 
Pyrrhus  for  what  they  suffered,  as  it  inspired 
them  with  an  esteem  of  his  abilities  and  sidmi* 
ration  of  his  valour.  This  furnished  subject  of 
discourse  to  all  those  who  were  witnesses  ol 
his  exploits,  or  were  engaged  against  him  in  the 
action.  For  he  recalled  to  their  minds  the  coun 
tenance,  the  swiftness,  and  motion  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great;  in  Pyrrhus  they  thought  they 
saw  the  very  image  of  his  force  and  impetuosity 
And  while  the  other  kings  represented  that 
hero  only  in  their  purple  robes,  in  the  number 
of  guards,  the  bend  of  the  neck,  and  the  lofty 
manner  of  speaJcing,  the  king  of  Epirus  repre 
sented  him  in  deeds  of  arms  and  personal 
achievements.  And  of  his  great  skill  Ji  order- 
ing and  drawing  up  an  army,  we  have  proofs  in 
the  writing  he  left  behind  him.'  It  is  also  said, 
that  Antigonus  being  asked,  ''Who  Was  the 
greatest  general  .^  answered,  "Pyrrhus  would 
be,  if  he  lived  to  be  old."  Antigonus,  indeed^ 
spoke  only  of  the  generals  of  his  time:  but  Han- 
nibal said  that,  of  all  the  world  had  ever  be- 
held, the  first  in  genius  and  skill  was  Pyrrhus, 
Scipio  the  second,  and  himself  the  third:  as  we 
have  written  in  the  life  cf  Scipio.*  This  was 
the  only  science  he  applied  himself  to;  this  was 
the  subject  of  his  thoughts  and  conversation;  foi 
he  considered  it  as  a  royal  study,  and  looked 
upon  other  arts  as  mere  trifling  amusements. 
And  it  is  reported  that  when  he  was  asked, 
"Whether  he  thought  Python  or  Csphisias  the 
best  musician.^  "Polvsperchon,"  said  he,  Ms  the 
general;'  intimating  that  this  was  the  only  point 
which  it  became  a  king  to  enquire  into  ot  know 

In  the  intercourse  of  life  he  was  mild  and  no 
easily  provoked,  but  ardent  and  quick  to  repay 

*  This  is  diftrently  related  in  the  lifeof  Flaminius 
There,  it  is  said  that  Hannibal  placed  Alexander  first 
Pyrrhus  second,  uid  himself  the  third. 
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a  kindneM.  For  thit  reMon  he  wai  greatly  af- 
dieted  at  the  death  of  JEropoa.  ''His  friend,* 
be  said,  "had  only  paid  the  tribute  to  nature, 
bat  he  blamed  ana  reproached  himaelf  for  put- 
ting off  hia  acknowiedgmenfca  till,  by  tbeee  de- 
lays, he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  an^ 
return.  For  thoae  that  owe  mooey,  can  pay  it 
to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  but  when  a  return 
•if  kindness  is  not  made  to  a  peraon  in  his  life- 
time, it  grieves  the  heart  that  has  any  goodness 
and  honour  in  it.*  When  some  advised  him  to 
banish  a  certain  ill  tongued  Ambracian.  who 
abased  him  behind  his  back.  ''Let  the  rellow 
stay  here,"  said  he,  "and  speak  against  me  to 
a  few,  rather  than  ramble  about,  and  give  me 
a  bad  character  to  all  the  world."  And  acme 
Toune  men  having  taken  great  liberties  with 
nia  character  in  their  cups,  and  being  afler* 
warda  brought  to  answer  ror  it,  he  asked  them, 
'SWIiether  thev  really  had  said  such  thinss?" 
"We  did,  Sir/ answered  one  of  them,  '^d 
should  have  aaid  a  sreat  deal  more, 'if  we  had 
had  more  wine." — Upon  which  he  laughed  and 
diamiaaed  them. 

After  the  death  of  Antigone,  he  married  sev- 
eral wivca  for  the  purpoaea  of  intereat  and  pow- 
er: namely  the  daugnter  of  Autoleon,  king  of 
the  Paoniana;  Bircenoa,  the  daughter  of  Aar- 
dyllia,  king  of  the  lUyriana;  and  l.<auaaaa,  the 
daughter  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  who 
brooffht  him  in  dowry  the  iale  of  Corcyra, 
which  her  father  had  taken.  By  Antigone  he 
had  a  aon  named  Ptolemy  j  by  Lianaaaa  he  had 
Alexander;  and  by  Birccnna,  hia  younffeat  aon 
Helenua.  All  theae  princea  bad  naturally  a  turn 
for  war,  and  he  quickened  their  martial  ardour 
by  giving  them  a  auitable  education  from  their 
infancy.  For  it  ia  aaid,  when  he  waa  aaked  by 
one  of  them,  who  waa  yet  a  child,  "To  which 
of  them  he  would  leave  hia  kingdom?"  he  aaid, 
"to  him  who  haa  the  aharpest  aword."  This 
was  very  like  that  tragical  legacy  of  (Sdipus 
M  his  aona, 

The  swords  keen  point  tha  inhentanee  shaO  part* 

After  the  battle  Pyrrhus  returned  home  dia- 
tinffuidhed  with  glory,  and  atill  more  elevated 
in  hia  aentimenta.  The  Epirota  having  given 
him  on  thia  occasion  the  name  of  Eagle,  he 
said,  "If  I  am  an  eagle,  you  have  made  me 
one  J  for  it  ia  upon  your  arma,  upon  your  winga, 
that  I  have  riaen  so  high." 

Soon  after,  having  intelligence  that  Deme- 
trius lay  dangeroualy  ill,  he  auddenly  entered 
Macedonia,!  intending  only  an  inroad  to  pillage 
the  country.  But  he  waa  very  near  aeizing  the 
whole,  and  taking  the  kingdom  without  a  blow. 
For  he  puahed  forward  aa  far  as  Edeaaa,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  reaiatancej  on  the  con- 
trary, many  of  the  mhabitanta  repaired  to  hb 
camp,  and  joined  him.  The  danger  awaked 
lJemetriua,and  made  him  act  above  hia  atrength. 
Hia  friend^  too,  and  officera  quickly  aaaembled 
a  good  body  of  troopa,  and  moved  forward 
with  great  apirit  and  vigour  againat  Pyrrhua. 
But  aa  he  came  only  with  a  deaign  to  plunder, 
he  did  not  atand  to  receive  them.  He  loat 
however  a  conaiderable  number  of  men  in  hia 


*  Pbcniane  Euripadea,  vcr.  08. 

f  In  the  third  year  of  the  aundred  and  twenty-third 
Olympiad,  two  Luadred  aad  eighty  lour  yean  before 
ChfiM. 


retreat,  for  the  Maoedoniana  harSMed  hia  nm 
all  the  way. 

Demetriua,  though  he  had  driven  out  PyRhiH 
with  so  much  ease,  was  fkt  from  slighting  and 
despising  him  afterwards.  But  as  be  mediuted 
great  things,  and  had  determined  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  his  Mtternal  kingdom,  wiUi  aa 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  five  hun- 
dred sail  of  ships,  he  thought  it  not  prudent 
either  to  embroU  himself  with  Pyrrhus,  or  to 
leave  behind  him  so  dangerous  a  neighbour 
And  as  he  was  not  at  leisure  td  continue  the 
war  with  him,  he  concluded  a  peace  that  he 
might  turn  his  arms  with  more  security  againat 
the  other  kings.*  The  designs  of  I)effiethus 
were  soon  discovered  by  this  peace,  and  by  the 
greatness  of  his  preparations.  The  kinss  were 
alarmed,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  ^rrrhus, 
with  lettera,  expreasing  their  aatoniahment,  that 
he  neglected  hia  opportunity  to  make  war  upon 
Demetriua.  They  represented  with  how  much 
ease  he  might  drive  him  out  of  Macedonia, 
thus  engaged  as  he  was  in  many  troubleeome 
enterprises;  instead  of  which,  he  waited  till 
Demetrius  had  dispatched  all  hia  other  a&irs, 
and  waa  grown  so  muchmore  powerful  aa  to  be 
able  to  bring  the  war  to  his  own  doors;  and  to 
put  him  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  the 
altars  of  his  gods,  and  the  sepulchres  of  his  an- 
cestors in  Molosaia  itself:  and  this  too,  whoi 
he  had  just  been  deprived  by  Demetrius  of  the 
iale  of  Corcyra,  together  with  hia  wife.  For 
Lanassa  having  her  complaints  against  Pyr- 
rhus, for  paying  more  attention  to  his  other 
wives,  though  barbarians,  than  to  her,  had  ro< 
tired  to  Corcyra;  and  wanting  to  marry  anotb* 
er  king,  invited  Demetrius  to  receive  her  hand, 
knowing  him  to  be  more  inclined  to  marriage 
than  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  Accord* 
ingly  he  sailed  to  the  ialand,  married  T^^^ttflj 
and  left  a  garrison  in  the  city. 

The  kings,  at  the  aame  time  that  they  wroto 
theae  letters  to  Pyrrhus,  took  the  field  them 
selves  to  harass  Demetrius,  who  delayed  hia 
expedition,  and  continued  his  preparations 
Ptolemy  put  to  sea  with  a  great  fleet,  and  drew 
ofi'many  of  the  Grecian  cities.  Lysimachns 
entered  the  upper  Macedonia  from  Thrace, 
and  ravaged  the  country.  And  Pyrrhus  taking 
up  arms  at  the  same  time,  marched  againat 
Bertea,  expecting  that  Demetrius  would  go  to 
meet  Lysimachus,  and  leave  the  lower  Mace> 
donia  unguarded:  which  fell  out  accordingly. 
The  niffht  before  he  aet  out,  he  dreamedUiat 
Alexander  the  Great  called  him,  and  that  when 
he  came  to  him,  he  found  him  sick  in  bed,  but 
was  received  with  many  obliging  expressions 
of  ftiendahip,  and  a  promiae  of  audden 


ance.    Pyrrhus  said^  "How  can  yon  air,  who 
are  sick,  be  able  to  aasist  me.^    Alexandet 


«.ic   Bibik,    IMS   sui«  w  aamn  m 

answered,  "  I  will  do  it  with  my  name.*"  and. 
at  the  same  time,  he  mounted  a  Nisaean  horse^ 
and  seemed  to  lead  the  way. 

Pyrrhus,  greatly  encouraged  by  this  vision, 
advanced  with  ue  utmost  expedition;  and 
having  traveraed  the  intermediate  countries, 

Sekneai,  Ptokoiy,  and  Lyaimachus. 

t  NioB*  wai  a  prorince  near  the  Caspian  tea,  whMh, 
Strabo  tells  us.  was  famous  lor  its  breed  of  horses  T^ 
kings  of  Persia  used  to  prorida  themselres  thcrac^ 
Strabo,  Xh  «■ 
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before  Beroea  and  took  it.  There  he 
fixed  bin  head  quartera,  and  reduced  the  other 
cities  by  hie  generals.  When  DemetriM  re- 
ceiTed  intelligence  ol  this,  and  perceiTed^ 
moreover,  a  spirit  of  mutiny  among  the  Mace- 
donians in  his  camp,  he  was  afraid  to  proceed 
farther,  lest,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  a  Ida- 
cedonian  prince,  and  one  of  an  illustrious  cha- 
racter too,  they  should  revolt  to  him.  He, 
therefore,  turaed  back,  and  led  them  against 
Prrrhus,  who  was  a  stranger,  and  the  object 
of  their  hatred.  Upon  his  encamping  near 
Benna,  many  Inhabitants  of  that  place  mixed 
with  his  soldiers,  and  highly  extolled  Pyrrhus. 
They  represented  him  as  a  man  invincible  in 
arms,  of  uncommon  magnanimity,  and  one  who 
treated  those  who  fell  into  his  hands  with  great 
gentleness  and  humanity.  There  were  also 
some  of  Pyrrbus's  emissaries,  who,  pretending 
themselves  Macedonians,  observed  to  Deme- 
trius's  men,  that  then  was  the  time  to  get  firee 
from  his  cruel  yoke,  and  to  embrace  the.  inter- 
est of  Pynhus  who  was  a  popular  man,  and 
who  loved  a  soldier.  After  this,  Ae  greatest 
part  of  the  army  was  in  a  ferment,  and  they  cast 
their  eyes  around  for  Py-.Thus.  It  happened 
that  he  was  then  without  his  helmet;  out  re- 
collecting, himself,  he  soon  put  it  on  again,  and 
was  immediately  known  by  nis  lofty  plume  and 
his  crest  of  goat's  boras.*  Many  of  the  Mace- 
donians now  ran  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  give 
them  the  word;  while  others  crowned  them- 
selves with  branches  of  oak,  because  they  saw 
them  worn  by  his  men«  Some  had  even  the 
confidence  to  tell  Demetrius,  that  the  most  pru- 
dent part  he  could  take  would  be  to  withdraw 
and  lay  down  the  government.  As  he  found 
the  motions  of  the  army  agreeable  to  this  sort 
of  discourse,  he  was  terrified  and  made  off  pri- 
vately, disguised  in  a  mean  cloak  and  a  com- 
mon Macmlonion  hat.  Pyrrhus,  upon  this  be- 
came master  of  the  camp  without  striking  a 
blow,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia. 
Lysimachus  made  his  appearance  soon  after, 
and,  pretending  that  he  had  contributed  equally 
to  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  demanded  his  share 
of  the  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  as  he  thought  him- 
self not  sufiiciently  established  among  the  Ma- 
cedonians, but  rather  in  a  dubious  situation 
iccepted  the  proposal;  and  they  divided  the 
cities  and  provinces  between  them.  This  par- 
tition seemed  to  be  of  service  for  the  present, 
and  prevented  their  going  directly  to  war;  but 
soon  after,  they  fouiu  it  the  beginning  of  per- 
petual complaints  and  quarrels,  instead  of  a 
perfect  reconciliation.  For  how  is  it  possible 
that  they  whose  ambition  is  not  to  be  termina- 
ted by  seas  and  mountains  and  uninhabitable 
deserts,  whose  thirst  of  dominion  is  not  to  be 
confined  by  the  bounds  that  part  Europe  and 
Asia,  should,  when  so  near  each  other,  and 
joined  in  one  lot,  sit  down  contented,  and  ab- 
stain from  mutual  injuries?  Undoubtedly  they 
are  always  at  war  in  their  hearts,  having  the 
seeds  of  perfidy  and  envy  there.  As  for  the 
names  of^  Peace  and  War,  they  apply  them 
oecasionallv,  like  money  to  their  use,  not  to  the 
I  of  justice.    And  they  act  with  much 


*  Aknader  the  Oreat  it  represented  on  hii  medsb 
wHh  raeh  •  ereit.  The  goat,  indeed,  waa  the  fvmbol 
ul  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  The  Prophet  Daniel 
ttscs  It  at  such.  The  original  of  that  lymbol  aaay  be 
Ibuid  in  Jiutia. 


more  probity  when  tiiey  professedly  make  war 
that  when  they  sanctify  a  short  truce  and  ces 
sation  of  mutual  injuries,  with  the  names  i  i 
justice  and  friendship.  Pyrrhus  was  a  proof 
of  this.  For  opposing  Demetrius  again,  when 
his  affairs  began  to  1m  a  little  re-established, 
and  checking  his  power,  which  seemed  to  be 
recovering,  as  if  it  were  from  a  great  illness 
he  marohed  to  the  assistance  of  the  Grecian^ 
and  went  in  person  to  Athens.  He  ascended 
into  the  citadel,  and  sacrificed  to  the  goddess; 
after  which  he  came  down  into  the  city  the 
same  day,  and  thus  addressed  the  people : 
<<  I  ^ink  myself  happy  in  this  testimony  or  the 
kind  roprard  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  con- 
fidence they  put  in  me;  I  advise  them,  how- 
ever, as  they  tender  their  safety,  never  to  ad- 
mit another  king  within  their  walls,  but  to  shut 
their  gates  against  all  that  shall  desire  it.*^ 

Soon  after  this  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
Demetrius:  and  yet  Demetrius  was  no  sooner 
paned  into  Asia,  than  Pyrrhus,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Lysimachus,  drew  off  Thessaly  fVom  its 
allegiance,  and  attacked  his  garrisons  in  Greece. 
He  found,  indeed,  the  Mac^onians  better  sub- 
jects in  time  of  war  than  in  peace,  besides  that 
he  himself  was  more  fit  for  action  than  repose. 
At  last  Demetrius  being  entirely  defeated  in 
Syria,  Lysimachus,  who  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  quarter,  nor  any  other  affairs  to  en- 
gage him,  immediately  turaed  his  forces  against 
Pyrrhus,  who  hy  in  quarters  at  Edessa.  U  pon 
his  arrival  he  fell  upon  one  of  the  king's  con 
voys,  and  took  it,  by  which  he  greatly  distressed 
his  troops  for  want  of  provisions.  Besides  this, 
he  corrapted  the  principal  Macedonians  by  his 
letters  and  emissaries,  reproaching  them  for 
choosing  for  their  sovereign  a  stranger,  whose 
ancestors  had  always  been  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, while  they  expelled  the  friends  and 
companions  of  Alexander.  As  the  majority 
listened  to  these  suggestions,  Pyrrhus,  fearing 
the  event,  withdrew  with  his  Epirots  and  auxili 
ary  forces,  and  so  lost  Macedonia  in  the  sama 
manner  he  had  gained  it.  Kings,  therefore  have 
no  reason  to  blame  the  people  for  challging  for 
interest,  since  in  that  they  do  but  imitate  theii 
masters  who  are  patterns  of  treachery  and  per- 
fidiousness,  and  who  think  that  man  most  capa 
ble  of  serving  them,  who  pays  the  least  regara 
to  honesty. 

When  Pyrrhus  had  thus  retired  into  Epirusi 
and  left  Macedonia,  he  had  a  fair  occasion 
given  him  by  fortune  to  enjoy  himself  in  quiet 
and  to  govera  his  own  kingdom  in  peace.  But 
he  was  persuaded,  that  neither  to  anno/  others 
nor  to  be  annoyed  by  them,  was  a  life  unsufier 
ably  languishing  and  tedious.  Ldke  A^hillet. 
he  could  not  endure  inaction;      • 

He  pined  in  dull  repow :  hii  heart  indignant 

Bade  the  leene  change  to  war,  to  wonnds,  and  dea^ 
His  anxiety  for  fresh  employment  was  relieved 
as  follows:  The  Romans  were  then  at  war 
with  the  Tarentines.  The  latter  were  not  able 
to  support  the  dispute,  and  yet  the  bold  and  tur^ 
bulent  harangues  of  their  leading  men  would 
not  suffer  them  to  put  an  end  to  it.  They  re- 
solved,  therefore,  to  call  in  Pyrriius,  and  put 
their  forces  under  his  command;  there  being  no 
other  prince  who  had  then  so  much  leisure,  oi 
was  so  able  a  general.    The  oldest  and  moaf 

*  The  Athenians  followed  his  adrira  «ad  drove  »• 
Demetriiu's  garnaoa- 
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sensible  of  the  citizeoB  opposed  thU  tneasore, 
hut  were  overborne  by  the  iioiw  and  Yiolcnce 
of  the  multitude  i  and  when  they  saw  this,  *Jiey 
no  longer  attended  the  assemblies.  But  tiere 
wuM  a  worthy  man  named  Meton,  who,  on  the 
day  that  the  decree  was  to  be  ratified,  aftec  the 
people  had  taken  their  seats,  came  into  the  aa- 
'  sembly  with  an  air  of  intoxication,  having,  like 
persons  in  that  condition,  a  withered  garland 
npon  his  head,  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  a  woman 
playing  *ja  the  flute  before  him.  As  no  deco- 
nun  can  well  be  observed  bv  a  crowd  of  people 
in  a  free  state,  some  clapped  their  hands,  others 
laughed,  but  nobody  pretended  to  stop  him. 
On  the  contrary,  they  called  upon  the  woman 
to  play,  and  him  to  come  forward  and  sing. 
Silence  being  made,  he  said,  "  Men  of  Taren- 
tum,  ye  do  extremely  well  to  suffer  those  who 
have  a  mind  to  it,  to  play  and  be  merry,  while 
ihey  may:  and,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  all 
now  enjoy  the  same  liberty:  for  you  must  have 
other  business  and  other  kind  of  life,  when 
I^rrhus  once  enters  your  city."  This  address 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  Tarentines, 
and  a  whisper  or  assent  ran  through  the  assem- 
bly. But  some  fearing  that  they  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  IU>man8,  if  peace  were 
made,  reproached  the  people  with  so  Umely 
sufl[ering  themselves  to  be  made  a  jest  of,  and 
insulted  by  a  drunkard;  and  then  turning  upon 
Meton,  they  thrust  him  out  The  decree  thus 
being  coufirmed,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Epims,  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  Tarentines 
but  of  the  other  Greeks  in  Italy,  with  presents 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  orders  to  tell  him,  <<That  they 
wanted  a  general  of  ability  and  character.  Am 
for  troops,  he  would  find  a  large  supply  of 
them  upon  the  spot,  from  the  Lucanians,  the 
Af  essapians,  the  Samnites,  and  Tarentines,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot."  These 
promises  not  only  elevated  Pyrrhus,  but  raised 
in  the  Epirots  a  strong  inclination  to  the  war. 
There  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus,  a 
Thessalian  named  Cineas,  a  man  of  sound 
sense,  and  who  having  been  a  disciple  of  De- 
mosthenes, was  the  only  orator  of  his  time 
that  presented  his  hearers  with  a  lively  image 
of  the  force  and  spirit  of  that  great  master. 
This  man  had  devoted  himself  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
m  all  the  embassies  he  was  employed  in,  con- 
firmed that  saying  of  Euripides, 

The  g»tet  (hat  iteel  exclude,  reustlew  ek)qQenec  tkall 
enter. 

This  made  Pyrrhus  say,  ''That  Cineas  had 
gained  him  more  cities  by  his  address,  than 
be  had  won  by  his  arms;''  and  he  continued 
to  heap  honours  and  employments  upon  him. 
Cineas  now  seeing  Pyrrhus  intent  upon  his 
preparations  for  Italy,  took  an  opportunity, 
when  he  saw  him  at  leisure,  to  draw  him  into 
the  following  conversation :  ''  The  Romans 
have  the  reputation  of  beins  excellent  soldiers, 
and  have  tne  command  of  many  warlike  na- 
tions; if  it  please  Heaven  that  we  conquer 
them,  what  use,  sir,  shall  we  make  of  our 
victory .'^  «  Cineas,"  replied  the  king,  "your 
question  answers  itself.  When  the  Romans 
are  once  subdued,  there  is  no  town,  whether 
Greek  or  barbarian,  in  all  the  country,  that 
will  dare  oppose  ns;  but  we  shall  immediately 
4    masters  of  all   Italy,  whose    greatness* 


power,  and  importance  no  man  knows  bettei 
than  you."  Cineas,  aAer  a  short  pause,  con 
tinoed,  "  But  aAer  we  have  conquered  Italy, 
what  shall  we  do  next,  sir.^  Pyrrhus  not  * 
yet  perceiving  bis  drift,  replied,  ''There  is 
Sicily  very  near,  and  stretches  oat  her  anna 
to  receive  ns,  a  fruitful  and  populous  island, 
and  easy  to  be  taken.  For  Agathocies  was 
no  sooner  gone,  than  faction  and  tnarehy  pre- 
vailed among  her  cides,  and  every  thug  is 
kept  in  confusion  uy  her  turiNilent  dein»' 
gogues."  "  What  yuu  say,  my  prince,"  said 
Cineas,  ^*  is  S'Cry  prooabie ;  bat  is  the  taking 
of  Sicily  to  conclude  our  expeditions.^  "  Fsr 
from  it,"  answered  Pyrrhus,  "  for  if  Heaven 
grants  us  success  in  this,  that  saccess  shall  only 
be  the  prelude  to  greater  things.  Who  can  for^ 
bear  liibya  and  Carthage,  then  within  reachr 
which  Agathocies,  even  when  he  fled  in  a  clan- 
destine manner  from  Syracuse,  and  croaied  the 
sea  with  a  few  ships  only,  had  sJmost  made  him- 
self nytfter  of.  And  when  we  have  made 
such  conquests  who  can  pretend  to  say,  that 
any  of  our  enemies,  who  are  now  so  insolent, 
will  think  of  resisting  us.'"  "  To  be  sore," 
said  Cineas,  "they  will  not;  for  it  is  clear 
that  so  much  power  will  enable  you  to  recover 
Macedonia,  and  to  establish  yourself  uncon 
tested  sovereign  of  Greece.  But  when  we  have 
conquered  all,  what  are  we  to  do  then. ^'  "Why 
then,  my  friend,"  said  Pyrrhus,  laughing,  "  we 
will  take  our  ease,  and  drink  and  be  merry  " 
Cineas,  having  brought  him  thus  far,  replied, 
"And  what  hinders  us  from  drinking  and  Uking 
our  ease  now,  when  we  have  already  those 
things  in  our  hands,  at  which  we  propose  to  ar- 
rive through  seas  of  blood,  through  infinite  toils 
and  dangers,  throush  innumerable  calamities^ 
which  we  must  both  cause  and  suffer.'^ 

This  discourse  of  Cineas  gave  Pyrrhos  pain, 
but  produced  no  reformation.  He  saw  the 
certain  happiness  which  he  gave  up,  but  was 
not  able  to  forego  the  hopes  that  flattered  his 
desires.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  sent 
Cineas  to  Tarentum  with  three  thousand  foot; 
from  whence  there  arrived,  soon  after,  a  great 
number  of  galleys,  transports,  and  flat-bottom- 
ed boats,  on  board  of  which  he  put  twenty 
elephants,  three  thousand  horse,  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  two  thousand  archers,  and  five  hun-  j 
dred  slingers.  When  all  was  ready,  he  set 
sail;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Ionian  sea,  he  was  attacked  by  a  vio- 
lent wind  at  north,  which  was  unusual  at  that 
season.  The  storm  raged  terribly,  but  by  the  j 
skill  and  extraordinary  efforts  or  his  pilots 
and  mariners,  his  ship  made  the  Italian  shore, 
with  infinite  labour  and  beyond  all  expecta 
tion.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  could  not  hokl  j 
their  course,  but  were  dispersed  far  and  wide: 
Some  of  the  ships  were  quite  beaten  off  from  ' 
Hhe  coast  of  Italy,  and  driven  into  the  Libyan 
and  Sicilian  sea:  others,  not  being  able  to 
double  the  cape  of  Japygia,  were  overtaken 
by  the  night;  and  a  great  and  boisterous  sea 
driving  them  upon  a  diflicult  and  rocky  shore, 
they  were  all  in  the  utmost  distress.  The 
king's  ship,  indeed,  by  its  sixe  and  strength, 
resisted  the  force  of  the  waves,  while  the  wind 
blew  from  the  sea;  but  that  coming  about,  and 
blowing  directly  from  the  shore,  the  ship,  as  she 
stood  with  her  head  against  it,  was  in  dangei 
of  opening  by  the  shocks  she  received.    Ajm 
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jet  to  \je  driTen  off  again  into  a  tempeatuooa 
wn.y  while  the  wind  continually  shifted  from 
point  to  point,  seemed  the  most  dreadful  case 
of  all.  In  this  extremity,  Pyrrhos  threw  him- 
self ciTcrboud)  and  was  immediately  followed 
bf  his  friends  and  guards,  who  strove  which 
a&ould  give  him  the  best  assistance.  Bat  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  roaring  and  re- 
sistance of  the  waves  which  beat  upon  the  shore, 
and  were  driven  back  with  equal  violence,  ren- 
dered it  extremely  difficult  to  save  bim.  At  last, 
by  daybreak,  the  wind  being  coDsiderably  fidlen, 
with  much  trouble  he  got  ashore,  greatly  weak- 
ened in  body,  but  with  a  strength  and  firmness 
of  mind  which  bravely  combatted  the  distress. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Messapians,  on  whose 
coast  he  was  cast,  ran  down  to  give  him  all  the 
succour  in  their  power.  They  also  met  %vith  some 
other  ofhis  vessels  that  had  weathered  the  storm, 
in  which  were  a  small  number  of  horse,  not 
quite  two  thousand  foot,  and  two  elephants. 
With  these  Pyrrhus  marched  to  Tarentum. 

IVben  Cineaa  was  informed  of  this,  he  drew 
oat  his  forces,  and  went  to  meet  him.  Pjrrrhus, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Tarentum,  did  not  choose 
to  have  recourse  to  compulsion  at  first,  nor  to 
do  any  thing  against  the  inclination  of  the  in- 
habitants, till  his  ships  were  safe  arrived,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  collected.  But, 
aAer  this,  seeing  the  Tarentines,  so  far  from 
being  in  a  condition  to  defend  others,  that  they 
would  not  even  defend  themselves,  except  they 
were  driven  to  it  by  necessity)  and  that  they 
sat  still  at  home,  and  spent  their  time  about 
the  baths,  or  in  feasting  and  idlo  talk,  as  ex- 
pecting that  he  would  fight  for  themj  he  shut 
ap  the  places  of  exercise  and  the  walks,  where 
they  used,  as  they  sauntered  along,  to  conduct 
the  war  with  words.  He  also  put  a  stop  to 
their  unseasonable  entertainments,  revels,  and 
diversions.  Instead  of  these,  he  called  them 
to  arms,  and,  in  his  musters  and  reviews,  was 
severe  and  inexorable;  so  that  many  of  them 
quitted  the  place;  for,  being  unaccustomed  to 
be  under  command,  they  called  that  a  slavery 
which  was  not  a  Ufe  of  pleasure. 

He  now  received  intelligence  that  Lmvinus, 
the  Roman  consnl,  was  coming  against  him, 
with  a  great  army,  and  ravaging  Lucania  by 
the  way.  And  though  the  confederates  were 
not  come  up,  yet  looking  upon  it  as  a  disgrace 
to  ait  still,  and  see  tho  enemy  approach  still 
nearer,  he  took  the  field  with  the  troops  he  had. 
But  first  he  sent  a  herald  to  the  Romans,  with 
proposals,  before  they  came  to  extremities,  to 
terminate  their  differences  amicably  with  the 
Grreeks  in  Italy,  br  taking  him  for  the  mediator 
and  umpire.  Lrvinus  answered,  **  That  the 
Romans  neither  accept<^  Pyrrhus  as  a  media- 
tor, nor  feared  hun  as  an  enemy."  Whereupon, 
he  marched  forwud,  and  encamped  upon  tlie 
plain  betwe«)n  Cue  cities  of  Pandosia  and  He- 
raclea:  and  having  notice  that  the  Romans 
were  near,  and  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Siru,  he  rode  up  to  the  river  to  take  a 
view  nf  them.  When  he  saw  the  order  of 
their  troops,  the  appointment  of  their  watches, 
and  riie  regularity  ot  th«ir  whole  encampment, 
be  f^as  struck  with  admiration,  and  said  to  a 
friend  who  was  by,  <*  M egacles,  the  disposition 
of  these  barbarians  has  nothing  of  the  barbarian 
\m  it«  we  shall  see  whether  the  real  will  answer 


it."  He  now"  became  solicitous  for  the  event^ 
and  determining  to  wait  for  the  allies,  set  a 
guard  upon  the  river,  to  oppose  the  Romans,  if 
they  should  endeavour  to  pass  it.  The  Romans, 
on  their  part,  hastening  to  prevent  the  coming 
up  of  those  forces  which  he  had  resolved  to  wait 
for,  attempted  the  passage.  The  infantry  took 
to  the  foras,  and  the  cavalry  got  over  wherevei 
they  could :  so  that  the  Greeks  were  afraid  of  be 
ing  surrounded,  and  retreated  to  their  main  body . 

Pvrrhus,  greatly  concerned  at  this,  ordered 
his  foot-ofiicers  to  draw  up  the  forces,  and  to 
stand  to  their  arms;  while  he  advanced  with 
the  horse,  who  were  about  three  thousand,  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  Romans  yet  busied  in  the 
passage,  and  dispersed  without  any  order. — 
But  when  he  saw  a  great  number  of  shields 
glittering  above  the  water,  and  the  horse  pre- 
serving dieir  ranks  as  they  passed,  he  closea  his 
own  ranks  and  began  the  attack.  Beside  his 
being  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  lustre  of 
his  arms,  which  were  of  very  curious  fabric,  he 
performed  acts  of  valour  worthy  the  great  repu- 
tation he  had  acquired.  For,  though  he  ex- 
posed his  person  in  the  hottest  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  charged  with  the  greatest  vigour, 
he  was  never  in  the  least  disturbed,  nor  lost  his 
presence  of  mind;  but  gave  his  orders  as  coolly 
as  if  he  had  been  out  of  the  action,  and  moved 
to  this  side  or  that,  as  occasion  required,  to 
support  his  men  where  he  saw  them  maintain- 
ing an  unequal  fight. 

Leonatus  of  Macedon  observed  an  Italian 
horseman  very  intent  upon  Pyrrhus,  changing 
his  post  as  he  did,  and  regulating  all  his  mo- 
tions by  his.  Whereupon,  he  rode  up,  and 
said  to  him,  '*  Do  you  see,  bir,  that  barbarian 
upon  the  black  horse  with  white  feet;  he  seems 
to  meditate  some  great  and  dreadful  design. 
He  keeps  you  in  his  eye;  full  of  fire  and  spirit, 
he  singles,  you  out;  and  takes  no  notice  of  any 
body  else.  Therefore,  be  on  your  guard  against 
him."  Pyrrhus  answered,  ^It  is  impossible, 
Leonatus,  to  avoid  our  destiny.  But  neither 
this  nor  any  other  Italian  shall  have  much  satis- 
faction in  engaging  with  me."  While  they 
were  yet  speaking,  the  Italian  levelled  his  spear, 
and  spurred  his  horse  against  Pyrrhus.  He 
missed  the  king,  but  ran  his  horse  through,  as 
Leonatus  did  the  Italian's  the  same  moment,  so 
that  both  horses  fell  together.  Pyrrhus  was 
carried  off  by  his  friends,  \^  ho  gathered  round 
him,  and  killed  the  Italian,  who  fought  to  tho 
very  last.  This  Orave  man  had  the  command 
of  a  troop  of  horse;  Ferentum  was  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  his  name  Oplacus. 

This  made  Pyrrhus  more  cautious.  And  now 
seeing  his  cavalry  give  ground,  he  sent  his  in 
fantry  orders  to  advance^and  formed  them  as 
soon  as  they  came  up.  Then  giving  his  robe 
and  his  arms  to  Megacles,  one  of  his  friends,  he 
disguised  himself  in  his,  and  proceeded  to  the 
charge.  The  Romans  received  him  with  great 
firmness,  and  the  succcbs  of  the  battle  remain 
ed  long  undecided.  It  is  even  said,  that  each 
army  was  broken,  and  gave  way  seven  times, 
and  rallied  as  often.  He  changed  his  ann9  very 
seasonably,  for  that  saved  his  life;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  had  nearly  ruined  his  affairs,  and 
lost  him  the  victory.  Many  aimed  at  Megacles , 
but  the  man  who  first  wounded  him  and  brought 
him  t9  the  gTOund,  was  named  Dezous     T)cx 
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MU8  LCTjed  his  helmet  and  hu  robe,  aod  rode  op 
to  L«Ytiiiia,  shewing  Ae  spotls,  and  crying  oot 
diat  he  had  slain  Pyrrhas.  The  spoils  havipg 
passed  from  rank  to  rank,  as  it  were  in  triumph, 
the  Roman  army  shouted  for  joy,  while  that  or 
:he  Greeks  was  struck  with  grief  and  conster- 
nation. This  heki  till  Pyrrhus,  apprized  of  what 
had  happened,  rode  about  the  army  uncovered, 
scietching  out  his  hand  to  his  soldiers,  and  giv- 
ing them  to  know  him  by  his  voice.  At  last  the 
Romans  were  worsted,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
elephants.  For  the  horses,  before  they  came 
near  them,  were  frightened,  and  ran  back  with 
their  riders ;  and  Pyrrhus  commanding  his  Thes- 
■alian  cavalry  to  ull  upon  them  wlule  in  this 
disorder,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
Diooysitts  writes,  that  near  filteen  thousand 
Romans  fell  in  this  battle  j  but  Hieronymus 
makes  the  number  only  seven  thousand.  On 
Pyrrhus's  side,  Dionysius  says,  there  were  thir- 
teen thousand  killed}  Hieronymus  not  quite 
four  thousand.  Among  these,  however,  were 
ho  most  valuable  of  £s  friends  and  officers, 
whose  services  he  had  made  great  use  of,  and 
ji  whom  he  had  placed  the  highest  con6dence. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  entered  the  Roman 
camp,  which  he  found  deserted.  He  gained  over 
many  cities  which  had  been  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  others. 
Nay,  he  advanced  to  within  thirty-seven  miles 
of  Rome  itself.  The  Lucanians  and  the  Sam- 
nites  joined  him  after  the  battle,  and  were  re- 
proved for  their  delay}  but  it  was  plain  tbat  he 
was  greatly  elevated  and  delighted  with  having 
defeated  so  powerful  an  army  of  Romans,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Tarentines  only. 

The  Romans,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  take 
the  command  from  Levinus,  thous^  Caius  Fa- 
bricius  is  reported  to  have  said,  "That  the  Ro- 
mans were  not  overcome  by  the  Epirots,  but 
I^evinus  by  Pyrrhus:"  intimating  that  the  de- 
feat was  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  general, 
not  of  hU  troops.  Then  raising  new  levies, 
Ailing  up  their  legions,  and  Ulking  in  a  lofty 
and  menacing  tone  about  the  war,  they  struck 
Pyrrhus  with  amazement.  He  thought  proper, 
therefore,  to  send  an  embassv  to  them  first, 
to  try  whether  they  were  disposed  to  peace; 
being  saittfied  that  to  take  the  city  and  make 
an  absolute  conquest,  was  an  undertaking  of 
too  much  difficulty  co  be  effected  by  such  an 
army  as  his  was  at  that  time;  whereas,  if  he 
could  bring  them  to  terms  of  accommodation, 
and  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  it  would  be 
very  glorious  for  him  after  such  a  victory. 

Cineas,  who  was  sent  with  this  commission, 
applied  to  the  great  men,  and  sent  them  and 
their  wives  presents  in  his  master's  name.  But 
they  all  refused  them;  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men  declaring,  <*That  when  Rome  had 
publicly  ratified  a  treaty  with  the  king,  they 
should  then  on  their  parts  be  ready  to  give  him 
every  mark  of  their  friendship  and  respect." 
And  though  Cineas  made  a  very  engaging  speech 
to  the  senate,  and  used  many  arguments  to  in- 
duce them  to  close  with  him,  yet  they  lent  not 
a  willing  ear  to  his  propositions,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Pyrrhus  offered  to  restore  without  ran- 
som the  prisoners  he  had  made  in  the  battle,  and 
promisea  to  assist  them  in  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
doaiiing  nothing  in  return  but  their  friendship 
In  himself,  and  secnrit^v  for  the  Tarentines. 


Some,  indeed,  seemed  incUaed  to  pence,  aiging 
that  they  had  already  lost  a  great  battle,  and 
had  still  a  greater  to  eipect,  since  Pyrrhas  was 
joined  by  several  nations  in  Italy.  There  was 
then  an  illustrious  Roman,  Appius  Clandias  b^ 
name,  who,  on  account  of  his  gt  eat  age  and  tfaie 
loss  of  his  sight,  had  deciined  zJl  att^aoce  to 
public  business.  But  when  he  beard  of  the  em- 
bassy from  Pyrrhus,  and  the  report  prevailed 
that  the  senate  was  going  to  vote  for  tae  peace, 
he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  ordered  his 
servants  to  take  him  up,  and  carry  him  in  his 
chair  through  the  forum  to  the  senate-hoase. 
Wjien  he  was  brought  to  tie  door,  his  sons  and 
sons-in-law  received  him,  ind  led  him  into  the 
senate.  A  respectful  silence  was  observed  by 
the  whole  body  on  his  appearance ;  and  he  deliv 
erod  his  sentiments  in  the  following  terms:-— 
<<  Hitherto,  I  have  regarded  my  blindness  as  a 
misfortune,  but  now,  Romans,!  wish  I  had  been 
as  deaf  as  I  am  blind.  For  then  I  should  not  have 
heard  of  your  shameful  counsels  and  decrees,  so 
niinotts  to  the  glory  of  Rome.  Where  now  are 
your  speeches  so  much  echoed  about  the  worU, 
that  if  Alexander  the  Great  had  come  into  Italy 
when  we  were  young,  and  vour  fathers  in  the  vig 
our  of  their  age,  he  would  not  now  be  celebra 
ted  as  invincible,  bat  either  by  his  flight  or  his 
fall,  would  liave  added  to  the  glory  of  Rome.^ 
You  now  shew  the  vanity  and  folly  of  that  boast, 
while  you  dread  the  Chaonians  and  Molosaians, 
who  were  ever  a  prey  to  the  Macedonians,  and 
tremble  at  the  name  of  Pyrrhus,  who  has  all  his 
life  been  paying  his  court  to  one  of  the  guards 
of  that  Alexander.  At  present  he  wanders  about 
Italy,  not  so  mach  to  succour  the  Greeks  here, 
as  to  avoid  his  enemies  at  home;  and  he  promis- 
es to  procure  us  the  empire  of  this  country  with 
those  forces  which  could  not  enable  him  to  keep 
a  small  part  of  Macedonia.  Do  not  expect, 
then,  to  get  rid  of  him,  by  entering  into  alliance 
with  him.  That  step  will  only  open  a  door  to 
many  invaders.  For  who  is  there  that  will  not 
despise  you,  and  think  you  an  easy  conquest, 
if  Pyrrhus  not  only  escapes  unpunished  for  his 
insolence,  but  gains  the  Tarentines  and  San- 
nites,  as  a  reward  for  insulting  the  Romans.'' 

Appius  had  no  sooner  dosie  speaking,  thaa 
they  voted  unanimously  for  the  war,  and  dis- 
missed Cineas  with  this  answer,  ^<  That  when 
Pyrrhus  had  quitted  Italy,  they  would  enter 
upon  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
him,  if  he  desired  it:  but  while  he  continued 
there  in  a  hostile  manner,  they  would  prosecute 
the  war  against  him  with  all  their  force,  though 
he  should  have  defeated  a  thousand  Leviniis's 

It  is  said,  that  Cineas,  while  he  was  ypou 
this  business,  took  great  pains  to  obserfe  the 
manners  of  the  Romans,  and  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  their  government.  And  when  be 
had  learned  what  he  desired,  by  conTcrsiofl 
with  their  great  men,  he  made  a  faithful  report 
of  all  to  Pyrrhus;  and  told  him,  among  the 
rest,  <<  That  the  senate  appeared  to  him  an 
assembly  of  kings;  and  as  to  the  people,  the; 
were  so  numerous,  that  he  was  afraid  ne  had  tc 
do  with  a  L^maean  hydra."  For  the  Coosul 
had  already  an  army  on  foot,  twice  as  large  .ni 
tlie  former,  and  had  left  multitudes  behind  is 
Rome,  of  a  proper  age  for  enlisting,  and  suffi 
dent  to  form  many  such  armiea. 

After  this.  Fabricios  came  imbMndsr  to 
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INrii  ift tu  treat  about  the  ranaom  and  exchange 
of  priaonen.  Fabricius,  aa  Cineaa  informed 
Pynrhut,  was  highly  valued  b^  the  Romans  for 
aifl  probity  and  martial  abilities,  but  he  was 
extremely  poor.  Pyrrhus  received  him  with 
particular  distinction,  and  privately  offered  him 
sold;  not  for  any  base  purpose  j  but  he  besged 
him  to  accept  of  it  as  a  pledge  of  friendwip 
mnd  hospitality.  Fabrici us  refusing  the  pree- 
•nt,  Pyrrhus  pressed  him  no  farther;  but  the 
Beit  day,  wanting  to  surprise  him,  and  know- 
uig  that  be  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  he  or- 
dered the  biggest  he  had,  to  be  armed  ana 
placed  behind  a  curtain  in  the  room  where 
they  were  to  be  in  conference.  Accordingly 
this  was  done,  and  upon  a  sign  given,  the  cur- 
tain drawn;  and  the  elephant  raising  his  trunk 
over  the  h^  of  Fabricius,  made  a  horrid  and 
frightful  noise.  Fabricius  turned  about  with- 
out being  in  the  least  discomposed,  and  said  to 
Pyrrhus  smiling,  <' Neither  your  gold  yester^ 
day,  nor  your  l^ast  to-day,  has  made  any  im- 
pression upon  me." 

In  the  evening  the  conversation  at  table 
turned  upon  many  subjects,  but  chi^Ay  °pon 
Greece  and  the  Grecian  philosophers.  This  led 
Cineas  to  mention  Epicurus,*  and  to  give  some 
account  of  the  opinions  of  his  sect  concerning 
the  gods  and  civil  government.  He  said,  they 
placed  the  chief  happiness  of  man  in  pleasure, 
and  avoided  all  concern  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  as  the  bane  of  a  happy  life ;  and  that  they 
attributed  to  the  Deity  neither  benevolence  nor 
anger,  but  maintained  that,  far  removed  from 
the  care  of  human  affairs,  he  passed  his  time  in 
ease  and  inactivity,  and  was  totally  immersed 
in  pleasure.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  Fa- 
bricius cried  out,  <<  O  heavens !  may  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Samnites  adopt  these  opinions  as  long 
as  they  are  at  war  with  the  Romans  P  Pyrr* 
hue  admiring  the  noble  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples of  Fabricius,  was  more  desirous  thoii  ever 
of  establishing  a  friendship  with  Rome,  instead 
of  continuing  the  war.  And  taking  Fabricius 
aside,  he  prosed  him  to  mediate  a  peace,  and 
then  go  and  settle  at  his  court,  where  he  should 
be  his  most  intimate  companion,  and  the  chief 
of  his  generals.  Fabricius  answered  in  a  low 
voice, ''  That,  sir,  would  be  no  advantage  to 
you.  for  those  who  now  honour  and  admire 
you,  should  they  once  have  experience  of  me, 
would  rather  choose  to  be  governed  bv  me  than 
you."    Such  was  the  character  of  Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus,  far  from  being  offended  at  this  an- 
gwer,  or  uking  it  like  a  tyrant,  made  his  friends 
acquainted  with  the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius, 
aud  entrusted  the  prisoners  to  him  only,  on  con- 
dition that  if  the  senate  did  not  agree  to  a  peace, 
they  should  be  sent  back,  after  thev  had  embrace 
•d  their  relations,  and  celebrated  the  Saturnalia. 

After  this,  Fabricius  being  consul,!  an  un- 
knovm  person  came  to  his  camp,  with  a  letter 
from  the  king's  physician,  who  offered  to  take 
off  Pyrrhus  by  poison,  and  so  end  the  war 
without  any  furtner  hazard  to  the  Romans, 
provided  that  they  gave  him  a  proper  compen- 
sation for  his  services.  Fabricius  detested  the 
oan's  villainy,  and,  having  brought  his  eol- 

•  Enicnrus  was  then  liring.  The  doctrines  of  thst 
fhdoeopher  were  greatly  in  vogoe  in  Rome,  jnst  be- 
■»«theniinofthecoromonweiihh. 
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league  into  the  same  sentimenti,  sent  dispatches 
to  Pyrrhus  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  to 
caution  him  against  the  treason.  The  letter 
ran  thas: 

'^  Caius  Fabricius  and  Quintus  JfBrailius,  ooa- 
snls,  to  king  Pyrrhus,  health. 

^  It  appears  that  you  judge  very  ill  both  of 
vour  friends  and  enemies.  For  you  will  find 
by  this  letter  which  was  sent  to  us,  that  you  are 
at  war  witli  men  of  virtue  and  honour,  and  trust 
knaves  and  villains.  Nor  is  it  out  of  kindness 
that  we  give  you  this  information;  but  we  do  it, 
lest  your  death  should  bring  a  disgrace  upon 
us,  and  we  should  seem  to  have  put  a  i>eriod  to 
the  war  by  treachery,  when  we  could  not  do  it 
by  valour." 

Pyrrhus  having  read  the  letter,  and  detected 
the  treason,  punished  the  physician;  and,  to 
shew  his  gratitude  to  Fabricius  and  the  Romans, 
he  delivered  up  the  prisoners  without  ransom, 
and  sent  Cineas  again  to  negociate  a  peace.  The 
Romans,  unwilling  to  receive  a  favour  from  an 
enemy,  or  a  rewani  for  not  consenting  to  an  iU 
thinff,  did  indeed  receive  the  prisoners  at  his 
hanos,  but  sent  htm  an  equal  number  of  Taren- 
tines  and  Samnites.  As  to  peace  and  friend- 
ship, they  would  not  hear  an^  proposals  about 
it,  till  Pyrrhus  should  have  laid  down  his  arms, 
drawn  his  forces  out  of  Italy,  and  returned  to 
Epirua  in  the  same  ships  in  which  he  came. 

His  affairs  now  requiring  another  battle,  he 
assembled  his  army,  and  marched  and  attacked 
the  Romans  near  Asculum.  The  ground  was 
very  rough  and  lueven,  and  marshy  also  to 
wards  the  river,  so  that  it  was  extremely  in 
convenient  for  the  cavalry,  and  quite  prevented 
the  elephants  from  acting  with  the  infantry 
For  tliis  reason  he  had  a  great  number  of  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  might  have  been  en- 
tirely defeated,  had  not  night  put  an  end  to  the 
battle.  Next  day,  contriving,  by  an  aot  of 
generalship',  to  engage  upon  even  ground, 
where  his  elephants  might  come  at  the  enemy, 
he  seized  in  time  that  (Uificult  post  where  they 
fought  the  dav  before.  Then  he  planted  a 
number  of  archers  and  slingers  among  his  elo> 
phants;  thickened  his  other  ranks;  and  moved 
forward  in  good  order,  though  with  great  force 
and  impetuosity  against  the  Romans. 

The  Romans,  who  had  not  now  the  advan- 
tage of  ground  for  attacking  and  retreating  as 
the^  pleased,  were  obliged  to  fight  upon  the 
plam  man  to  man.  They  hastened  to  break 
the  enemy's  infantry,  before  the  elephants  came 
up,  and  made  prodigious  efforts  with  their 
swords  against  the  pikes;  not  regarding  them- 
selves or  the  wounds  they  received,  but  onlv 
looking  where  they  might  strike  and  slay.  Af- 
ter a  long  dispute,  however,  the  Romans  were 
forced  to  give  way;  which  they  did  first  where 
Pyrrhus  fought  in  person;  fbr  they  coukl  not 
resist  the  funr  of  his  atUck.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  force  and  weieht  of  the  elephanu  which 
put  them  quite  to  the  route  The  Roman  va«- 
otir  being  of  no  use  against  those  fierce  crea- 
tures, the  troops  thought  it  wiser  to  give  way, 
as  to  an  overwhelming  torrent  or  an  earth* 
quake,  than  to  fall  in  a  fruitless  opposition 
when  they  could  gain  no  advantage,  though 
they  suffered  the  greatest  extremities.  An4 
they  had  not  far  to  fly  before  they  gained  ilwi 
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camp  Hieronjrmat  aiji  the  Romanfl  lost  six 
thoimDd  men  in  the  action,  and  Pyirfaua, 
according  to  the  accoont  in  his  own  Commen- 
taries, lost  three  thousand  ive  boDdred.  Nevei^ 
tfaeleas,  Dionysios  does  not  tell  as,  that  there 
were  two  battles  at  Asculum,  nor  that  it  was 
elear  that  the  Romans  were  defeated;  but  that 
the  action  lasted  till  sunset,  and  then  the  com- 
batants parted  onwiUinglj,  Pyrrhna  being 
wounded  in  the  arm  with  a  javeUn,  and  the 
Saronites  having  plondered  his  baggage;  and 
that  the  number  of  the  slain,  counting  the  loss 
on  both  sides,  amounted  to  above  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  When  they  had  all  quitted  the  field, 
and  PyrrhuB  was  congratulated  on  the  victory, 
he  said,  '<  Such  another  victory  and  we  are  un- 
dene."  For  he  had  lost  great  part  of  the  forces 
which  he  brought  with  Um,  and  all  his  friends 
and  officers,  except  a  very  small  number.  He 
bad  no  others  to  send  for,  to  supply  their  place, 
and  he  found  his  confederates  here  very  cold 
and  spiritless.  Whereas  the  Romans  filled  up 
their  legions  with  ease  and  despatch,  from  an 
inexhaustible  fountain  which  they  had  at  home; 
and  their  defeats  were  so  far  from  discouraging 
them,  that  indignation  gave  them  fresh  strength 
and  ardour  for  the  war. 

Amidst  these  difficulties,  uew  hopes,  as  vain 
as  the  former,  offered  themselves  to  Pyrrhus, 
and  enterprises  which  distracted  him  in  the 
choice.  On  one  side,  ambassadors  came  from 
Sicily,  who  proposed  to  put  Syracuse,  Agrigen- 
tum,  and  the  city  of  the  Leontines  in  his  ha^ds, 
and  desired  him  to  drive  the  Carthaginians 
out  of  the  island,  and  to  free  it  from  tyrants; 
and  ori  the  other  side  news  was  brought  him 
ftom  Greece,  that  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  slain 
in  battle  by  the  Gauls,  and  that  this  would  be 
a  seasonable  juncture  for  him  to  offer  himself 
to  the  Macedonians  who  wanted  a  king.*  On 
this  occasion  he  complained  greatly  of  fortune, 
for  offering  him  two  such  glorious  opportunities 
of  action  at  once:  and,  affiicted  lu  think  that 
in  embracing  the  one  he  must  necessarily  give 
op  the  other,  he  was  a  long  time  perplexed  and 
doubtful  which  to  fix  upon.  At  last  the  expe- 
dition to  Sicily  appearing  to  him  the  more  im- 
Sortant  by  reason  of  its  nearness  to  Africa,  he 
etermined  to  go  thither,  and  immediately  des- 
patched Cineas  befote  him,  according  to  custom, 
to  treat  with  the  cities  in  his  behalf.  He  placed. 
However,  a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the  people; 
who  insisted  that  he  should  either  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose he  came  for,  by  staying  to  assist  them  ef- 
fectually in  the  Roman  war,  or,  if  he  would  be 
gone,  to  leave  their  city  as  he  found  it.  But 
he  gave  them  a  severe  answer,  ordered  them 
to  be  quiet  and  wait  his  time,  and  so  set  sail. 
When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  found  eveiy 
thing  disposed  agreeably  to  his  hopes.  The 
cities  readily  put  themselves  in  his  hands:  and 
wherever  foree  was  necessary,  nothing  at  first 
made  any  considerable  resistance  to  his  arms. 
But  with  thirty  thousand  foot,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  and  two  hundred  sail  of  ships, 
he  advanced  against  the  Carthaginians,  drove 

*  Ptolemy  Ceraimus  was  alain  three  Y^an  before, 
dnrioff  the  consuhhip  of  LacTious.  After  him,  Uie 
Maecdonkas  had  Kreral  kings  in  quick  succcuion. 
ATI,  therefore,  that  the  letters  could  import,  mast  be, 
*hat  the  Macedonians  would  prerer  Pyrrfaiis  to  Anti- 
(onns,  who  at  present  was  in  possession. 


ithem  before  him,  and  inined  their  ptufiaue 
Eryx  wss  the  strongest  city  in  those  puts,  unt 
the  best  provided  with  men  for  its  derenoe  j  yel 
he  resolved  to  take  it  by  storm.  As  sooa  as 
his  army  was  in  readiness  to  give  the  aasasl*, 
he  srmed  himself  at  all  points;  and,  advancing 
towards  the  walls,  made  a  vow  to  Hercules  of 
games  and  saeriices  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  victory,  if  in  that  day^  action  he  sfaoaU 
distingush  himself  before  the  Greeks  in  Sicly. 
in  a  manner  that  became  his  great  dercent  and 
his  fortunes.  Then  he  order«l  the  signal  to  be 
given  by  sound  of  trumpet;  and  having  dnven 
the  barbarians  firom  the  wails  with  his  missive 
weapons,  he  planted  the  scaling-ladders,  and 
was  himself  the  first  that  mooaied. 

There  be  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  ene- 
mies, some  of  whom  he  drove  back,  others  iie 
pushed  down  from  the  wall  on  both  sides:  hot 
the  greatest  part  he  slew  with  the  sword,  so 
that  there  was  quite  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies 
around  him.  In  the  mean  time  he  hiraiself  re- 
ceived not  the  least  harm,  bat  appeared  to  his 
enemies  in  the  awful  character  or  some  supe- 
rior being;  shewing  on  this  occasion,  that  Ho- 
mer spoke  with  judgement  and  knowledge, 
when  he  represented  valour  as  the  only  virtue 
which  discovers  a  divine  energy,  and  those  en- 
thusiastic transports  which  raise  a  man  above 
himself.  When  the  city  was  taken,  he  offered 
a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  and  exhib- 
ited a  variety  of  shows  and  games. 

Of  all  the  barbarians,  those  above  Messena, 
who  were  called  Mamertines,  f^ve  the  Greeks 
the  most  trouble,  and  had  subjected  many  of 
them  to  tribute.  They  were  a  itumerons  and 
warlike  people,  and  thence  had  the  appellation 
of  Mamertines,  which  in  the  Latin  tongue  sig* 
nifies  martial.  But  Pyrrhus  seized  the  collect* 
ors  of  the  tribute,  and  put  them  to  death;  and 
having  defeated  the  Mamertines  in  a  set  battle, 
he  destroyed  many  of  their  strong  holds. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  inclined  to 
peace,  and  offered  him  both  money  and  ships, 
on  condition  that  he  granted  them  his  friend- 
ship. But,  having  farther  prospects,  he  made 
answer,  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  peace 
and  friendship,  which  was,  for  the  Carthagmiana 
to  evacuate  Sicily,  and  make  the  Libyan  sea 
the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Greeks. 
Elated  with  prosperity  and  his  present  strength, 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  pursuing  the  hopes 
which  first  drew  him  into  Sicily. 

His  first  object  now  was  Africa.  He  had 
vessels  enough  for  his  purpose,  but  he  wanted 
mariners.  And  in  the  collecting  of  them  be 
was  far  from  proceedmg  with  lenity  and  mode- 
ration: on  the  contrary  he  carried  it  to  the 
cities  with  a  high  hand  and  with  great  rigour, 
seconding  hiii  orders  for  a  aupplv  with  force, 
and  severely  chastising  those  who  disobeyed 
them.  This  was  not  the  conduct  which  he  hao 
observed  at  firjit;  for  then  he  was  gracious  ano 
affable  to  an  eitreme,  placed  an  entire  confi 
dence  in  the  people,  and  avoided  giving  them 
the  least  oneasin&ss.  By  these  means  he  had 
gained  their  hearts.  Bui  now  turning  from  a 
popular  prince  into  a  tyrant,  his  austerity 
drew  upon  him  the  imputation  both  of  ingrati- 
tude and  perfidiousness.  Necessity,  however, 
obliged  them  to  furnish  him  with  what  be  or 
manded,  though  they  were  little  disposed  tu 
it.    But  what  chiefly  alienated  their  affection. 
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im  tail  behaviour  to  Thonon  and  SoaHatoi, 

two  penons  of  the  greateat  aathoritj  m  8 jra- 
CQie.  These  were  the  men  who  fint  invited 
him  into  Sicily,  who  upon  hit  arrival  immedi- 
ately put  their  city  in  nia  hands,  and  who  had 
been  the  principal  instmmenta  of  the  great 
things  he  had  done  in  the  island.  Tet  his  sot- 
picions  would  neither  let  him  take  them  with 
Dim,  nor  leave  them  behind  him.  Sostntos, 
took  the  alarm  and  fled.  Whereopon  Thonon 
was  seized  by  Fyfthns,  who  alleged  that  he  was 
an  accomplice  with  Sostratus,  and  put  him  to 
death.  Then  his  affairs  ran  to  ruin,  not  gradnal- 
ly  and  by  little  and  little,  but  all  at  once.  And 
the  violent  hatred  which  the  cities  conceived 
for  him  led  some  of  them  to  join  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  others  the  Mamertines.  While  he 
tbns  saw  nothing  around  him  bat  cabals,  sedi- 
tions, and  insurrections,  he  received  letters  fiom 
the  Samnites  and  Tarentines,  who  beins  quite 
driven  out  of  the  field,  and  with  difficulty  de- 
fendins  themselves  wiUim  their  walls,  begged 
his  asnsUnce  This  afforded  a  handsome  pre- 
tence for  his  departure,  without  its  being  called 
a  flight  and  an  absolute  giving  op  his  affiurs  in 
Sicily.  But  the  truth  was,  that  no  loD^r  lieing 
able  to  hold  the  island,  he  quitted  it  like  a 
shattered  ship,  and  threw  himself  asain  into 
Italy.  It  is  reported,  that,  as  he  sailed  away, 
be  looked  back  upon  the  isle,  and  said  to  those 
about  him,  <<What  a  field  we  leave  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans  to  exercise  their  arms 
in !"  and  his  conjecture  was  soon  after  verified. 
The  barbarittis  rose  against  him  as  he  set 
sail;  and  being  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians 
on  his  passage,  he  lost  many  of  his  ships:  with 
the  remainder  he  gained  the  Italian  shore. 
The  Bfamertines,  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 
sand, had  got  thither  before  him;  and,  thouffh 
they  were  afraid  to  come  to  a  pitched  battle, 
yet  they  attacked  and  harassed  him  in  the  dif- 
ficult passes,  and  put  his  whole  army  in  disor- 
der. He  lost  two  elephants,  and  a  conaidera- 
ble  part  of  his  rear  was  cut  in  pieces.  But  he 
immediately  pushed  firom  the  van  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  risked  his  person  in  the  boldest 
manner,  against  men  tr^tined  by  long  practice 
to  war,  who  fought  with  a  spirit  of  resentment. 
In  this  dispute  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
head,  which  forced  him  to  retire  a  little  out  of 
the  battle,  and  animated  the  'enemy  still 
mor«.  One  of  them,  therefore,  who  was 
distinguished  both  by  hb  size  and  arms,  ad- 
vanced before  the  lines,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
GaMed  upon  him  to  come  forth  if  he  was  alive. 
Pyrrhtts,  incensed  at  this,  returned  with  his 
guards  and  with  a  visage  so  fierce  with  anger 
and  so  besmeared  with  blood,  that  it  was  droid- 
ful  to  look  upon,  made  his  way  through  his  batp 
talions,  notwithstanding  their  remonstrances. 
Thus  rushing  upon  the  barbarian,  he  prevented 
his  blow,  and  gave  him  such  a  stroke  on  the 
bead  with  his  sword,  that,  with  the  strength 
of  his  arm,  and  the  eiceUent  temper  of  the 
weapon,  he  cleaved  him  quite  down,  and  in  one 
moment  the  parts  fell  asunder.  The  achieve- 
ment stopped  the  course  of  the  barbarians, 
who  were  struck  with  admiration  and  amaze- 
ment atPyrrhus,  as  at  a  superior  being.  He 
made  the  rest  of  his  march,  therefore,  without 
disturbance,  and  arrived  at  Tarentum  with 
Iwe&tv  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  hone. 
U 


Then  taking  with  hmi  the  best  troops  that  1m 
found  there,  he  advanced  immediately  agauMt 
the  Romans,  who  were  encamped  in  the  coon- 
try  of  the  Samnites. 

The  aflairs  of  the  Samnites  were  nm  to  rainy 
and  their  spirits  sunk,  becaose  they  had  besa 
beaten  m  several  battles  by  the  Romans.  Then 
remained  also  in  their  hearts  some  lesentmsnl 
against  Ftnrhus,  on  account  of  his  leavinffthflB 
to  go  to  Sicily,  so  that  few  of  them  repaired  to 
his  standard.  The  forces  that  he  had,  he  di- 
vided into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  detoch- 
ed  into  Lncania.  to  keep  one  of  the  consuls^ 
employed,  and  hinder  him  ftom  assisting  bis 
colleague:  with  the  other  corps  he  marebed 
in  person  against  the  other  consul  Manius  Cm 
rios,  who  lay  safbly  entrenched  near  the  aq 
of  Boieventom,  and  declined  fiffhtinj 
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in  expectation  of  the  succoors  nom  J 

as  on  account  of  his  being  deterred  ttom.  acl!iad 

by  the  aogurs  and  soothsayers. 

Pynhus  hastening  to  attack  him  before  he 
couJd  be  ioined  by  his  coUeagoe,  took  the 
choicest  of  his  troops  and  the  most  warfike  of 
his  elephants,  and  poshed  fbrwanl  in  the  night 
to  surprise  his  camp.  But  as  he  had  a  long 
circuit  to  take,  and  the  roads  were  entangled 
with  trees  and  bushes,  his  lights  failed,  and 
numbers  of  his  men  lost  their  way.  Thus  the 
night  escaped.  At  daybreak  he  was  discofered 
by  the  enemy  descending  from  the  heights^ 
which  caused  no  small  disorder  in  their  camp. 
Manius,  however,  finding  the  sacrifices  aos* 
picious,  and  the  time  pressing,  issned  out  dT 
his  trenches,  attacked  the  vanguard  of  the  eA^ 
my,  and  put  them  to  flight.  This  spread  a 
consternation  through  their  whole  army,  so 
that  many  of  them  were  killed,  and  some  of 
the  elephants  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
success  led  Manias  to  try  a  pitched  battle. 
Engaging,  therefore,  in  the- open  field,  one  of 
his  wings  defeated  that  of  the  enemv's;  but  the 
other  was  borne  down  by  the  elephants,  and 
driven  back  to  the  trenches.  In  this  exigencv  he 
called  for  those  troops  that  wereleftto  guard  the 
camp,  who  were  all  fresh  men  and  well  armed. 
These,  as  they  descended  from  their  advan- 
tageous situation,  pierced  the  elephants  with 
their  javelins,  and  forced  them  to  turn  their 
backs;  and  those  creatores  rushing  upon  their 
own  battalions,  threw  them  into  the  greatest 
confusion  and  disorder.  This  put  tJie  victoiy 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  empire  tin 
gether  with  the  victory.  For,  by  the  courage 
exerted  and  the  great  actions  performed  tUs 
day,  they  acquired  a  loftiness  of  sentunent, 
and  enlargement  of  power,  with  the  repotation 
of  being  invincible,  which  soon  gained  them  all 
Italy,  uid  Sicily  a  little  after. 

Thus  Pyrrhus  fell  from  his  hopes  of  Itol> 
and  Sicily,  after  he  had  wasted  six  years  in 
these  expeditions.  It  is  true  he  was  not  sae- 
cessfal;  but  amidst  all  his  defeats  he  preserv- 
ed his  courage  unconquerable,  and  was  repu- 
ted to  excel,  m  military  experience  and  person 
al  prowess,  all  the  princes  of  his  time.  Bot 
what  he  gained  by  his  achievements,  he  kit 
by  vain  hopes;  his  desire  of  something  abseati 
never  suffered  him  effectually  to  persevere  fm 
a  present  pursuit.  Hence  it  was,  that  Atig»* 
nus  compared  him  to  a  gamester,  who  ina£ei 
*  Aaloi  Coracliut  Lcatalai. 
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Buy  good  UirowB  tt  dice,  but  knowi  not  bow 
to  make  the  beet  of  hii  game. 

He  retimed  to  Epiras  with  eight  tbomand 
foot,  and  five  hundrad  hone;  but  not  having 
tedi  to  in«'"**«"  them,  he  fought  for  a  war 
which  might  answer  that  end.  And  being  join- 
ed by  a  body  of  Gauli,  he  threw  himtelf  into 
Macedonia,  where  Antigonoa  the  ion  of  De- 
metrios  reigned  at  that  time.  Hia  decign  waa 
only  to  pillage  and  cany  off  booty:  hot  haying 
taken  many  citixenB,  and  drawn  over  two  thon- 
■and  of  Antigoniu's  men,  he  enlaiged  his 
riewi,  and  marched  against  the  king.  Com- 
ing up  with  him  in  a  narrow  pass,  he  put  his 
whole  army  in  disorder.  The  Gauls,  howoT- 
er,  who  composed  Antigonoa^  rear,  being  a 
numerous  body,  made  a  gallant  resistance. 
The  dispute  was  sharp,  but  at  last  most  of 
them  were  cot  in  pieces;  and  they  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  elephants,  being  surrounded,  de- 
liyered  up  both  themselyes  and  the  beasU. 
After  so  great  an  advantage,  Pyrrhus,  follow- 
ing his  fortune  rather  than  any  rational  plan, 
poshed  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  now 
struck  with  terror  and  confusion  at  their  loss. 
And  perceiving  that  they  refused  to  engage 
with  him,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  their 
commanders  and  other  oflicers,  at  the  same 
time  calling  them  all  by  their  names;  by  which 
means  he  drew  over  the  enemy's  infantry. 
Antigonus,  therefore,  was  forced  to  fly;  he 
persuaded,  however,  some  of  the  maratime 
towns  to  remain  under  his  government. 

Amidst  so  many  instances  of  success,  Pyr- 
rhus, concludinff  that  his  exploit  against  the 
Gauls  waa  far  the  most  glorious,  consecrated 
Ihe  most  splendid  and  valuable  of  the  ^miIb  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

Tb«M  noilf ,  that  Pyrrhut.  on  the  msrtisl  pkin, 
Snatch'd  fnm  the  ranquieh'd  Oaul,  Itonitn  PtUai, 
He  coDMcrmtct  to  the«— If  from  hit  throne 
AntifODUt,  defcrted,  fled,  and  ruin 
panned  the  iword  of  PTrrhui,— 'tit  no  wonder— 
From  MacMM  he  sprung. 

After  the  battle  he  soon  recovered  the  cities. 
When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  .£gc, 
amons  other  hardships  put  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants,  be  left  among  them  a  nrrison  draughted 
from  those  Gauls  who  served  under  him.  The 
Gauls  of  all  men  are  the  most  covetous  of 
money;  and  they  were  no  sooner  put  in  po8« 
session  of  the  town  than  they  broke  open,  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  who  were  buried  there, 
plundered  the  treasures,  and  insolently  scatter- 
ed their  bones.  Pyrrhus.  passed  the  matter 
very  slightly  over;  whether  it  was  that  the 
a&irs  he  had  upon  his  hands  obliged  him  to 
pot  off  the  inquiry,  or  whether  he  was  afraid 
of  the  Gauls,  and  did  not  dare  to  punish  them. 
The  connivance,  however,  was  much  censured 
by  the  Macedonians. 

His  interest  was  not  well  esublished  among 
diem,  nor  had  he  any  good  prospect  of  its  secu- 
rity, when  he  bc^an  to  entertain  new  visionary 
hopes:  and,  in  ridicule  of  Antigonus,  he  said, 
«He  wondered  at  his  impudence,  in  not  laying 
aside  the  purple,  and  taung  the  habit  of  a  pri- 
vate person." 

About  this  time,  Cleonymns  the  Spartan 
ffuna  to  entreat  him  that  he  would  march  to 
Lacedamon,  and  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his 


request  Cleonymus  was  of  the  blood  rsyai 
but  as  he  seemed  to  be  of  a  violent  temper  aad 
inclined  to  arbitrary  power,  he  was  neither 
loved  nor  trusted  by  the  Spartana,  and  Areas 
was  wpoinVBd  to  the  throne.  This  was  an  old 
compuunt  which  he  had  against  the  citiaeas  in 
general.  But  to  thia  we  must  add,  thai  wbeu 
advanced  in  years  he  had  married  a  young 
woman  of  great  beauty,  named  Chelidonis,  who 
was  of  the  royal  fanuly,  and  daughter  to  Le- 
otychides.  Chelidonis  entertaining  a  violeat 
passion  for  AcroUtus  the  son  of  Areus,  who 
was  both  young  and  handsome,  rendered  the 
match  not  only  uneasy  but  disgraceful  to  Cle 
onymus  who  was  miserably  in  love;  for  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Sparta  who  did  not  know 
how  much  he  was  despised  by  his  wife.  These 
domestic  misfortunes,  added  to  his  public  ones, 
provoked  him  to  apply  to  Pyrrhus,  who  march- 
ed to  Sparta  with  twenty-five  thousand  foot, 
two  thousand  horse,  and  twenty-four  elephants- 
These  great  preparations  made  it  evident  at 
one  view,  that  Pyrrhus  did  come  to  gain  Spar- 
ta for  Cleonymus,  but  Peloponnesus  for  him- 
self. He  made,  indeed,  very  different  profes- 
siona  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him  at  Megalopolis:  for  he  told  them 
that  he  was  only  come  to  set  free  the  cities 
which  were  in  subjection  to  Antigonus;  and, 
what  is  more  eztraordinaiy,  that  he  fully  in- 
tended, if  nothing  happened,  to  hinder  it,  to 
send  his  younger  sons  to  Sparta,  for  a  Laceds* 
monian  education,  that  they  might,  in  this  re- 
spect, have  the  advantage  of ^  other  kiaga 
and  princes. 

With  these  pretences  he  amused  those  that 
pame  to  meet  him  on  his  march;  but  as  soon 
as  he  set  foot  in  Laconia,  he  be^pin  to  plunder 
and  ravage  it.  And  upon  the  ambassadors  rep- 
resenting that  he  commenced  hostilities  with- 
out a  previous  declaration  of  war,  he  said, 
<<And  ob  we  not  knowthat  you  Spartans  nevei 
declare  beforehand  what  measures  you  are 
Boing  to  take.^  to  which  a  Spartan,  named 
Mandricidas.  who  was  in  company,  made  an- 
swer in  this  laconic  dialect,  "Ir  Uiou  art  a  god, 
thou  wilt  do  us  no  harm,  because  we  hafo 
done  thee  none;  if  thou  art  a  man,  perhaps 
we  may  find  a  better  man  than  thee.'" 

In  the  mean  time  he  moved  towards  Lace- 
demon,  and  was  advised  by  Cleonymus  to  nve 
the  assault  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  ml 
Pyrrhus,  aa  we  are  told,  fearing  that  his  sol- 
diers wouiQ  plunder  the  city  if  they  took  it  bj 
night,  put  lum  off,  and  said,  they  would  ^fo- 
ce«d  to  the  assault  the  neti  day.  For  he  knew 
there  were- but  few  men  within  the  city,  and 
those  unprepared,  by  reason  of  his  sudden  ap- 
proach; and  that  Areas  the  king  was  absent, 
being  gone  to  Crete  to  succour  the  Gortyniaas. 
The  contemptible  idea  which  Pyrrhus  cos 
ceived  of  its  weakness  and  want  of  men,  was 
the  principal  thing  that  saved  the  city.  For 
supposing  that  he  should  not  find  the  least  re 
sistance,  he  ordered  his  tenU  to  be  pitched, 
and  sat  quietly  down;  while  the  helott  and 
friends  of  Cleonymus  busied  themselves  in 
adorning  and  preparing  his  house,  in  expecta 
tion  that  Pyrrhus  would  sup  with  him  there 
that  evening. 

Night  being  come,  the  Lacedamonians  resolv- 
ed, in  the  first  place,  to  send  off  their  womeo 
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\o  Crote^  but  they  ■donglj  opposed  it:  and  Ap- 
ehidamia  entering  the  senate  with  a  tword  in 
her  haad,  complained  of  the  mean  opinion  thej 
ente*t&ined  of  the  women,  if  they  imagined  they 
wo<r  i  sorvive  the  destruction  of  Sparta.  In 
the  next  place,  they  determined  to  draw  a 
trench  parallel  to  the  enemy's  camp  and  at 
each  end  of  it  to  sink  wagons  into  the  ground 
as  deep  as  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  that  so  be- 
ing firmly  fixed,  they  might  stop  the  course  of 
the  elephants.  As  soon  as  the  work  was  begun, 
boUi  matrons  and  maids  came  and  joined  them, 
th«  former  with  their  robes  tucked  up,  and  the 
latter  in  their  under  garments  only,  to  assist 
the  older  sort  of  men.  They  adyised  those 
that  were  intended  for  the  fight,  to  repose 
themselves,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  under- 
took to  finish  the  third  part  of  the  trench,  which 
they  effected  before  morning.  This  trench  was 
in  breadth  six  cubits,  in  depth  four,  and  eight 
hundred  feet  long,  according  to  Phylarchus. 
Hieronymus  makes  it  less. 

At  daybreak  the  enemy  was  in  motion,  where- 
upon the  women  armed  the  youth,  with  their 
own  hands,  and  gave  them  the  trench  in  charge, 
exhorting  them  to  guard  it  well,  and  repre- 
senting, ''How  delightful  it  would  be  to  con- 
quer in  the  view  of  their  countnr,  or  how  glo- 
rious to  expire  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers 
and  their  wives,  when  they  had  met  their 
deaths  as  became  Spartans."  As  for  Chelido- 
nis,  she  retired  into  her  own  apartment  with  a 
rope  about  her  neck,  determined  to  end  her 
days  by  it,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Cleonymus,  if  the  city  was  taken. 

Pyrrhus  now  pressed  forward  with  his  infan- 
try against  the  SparUns,  who  waited  for  him 
under  a  rampart  of  shields.  But.  besides  that 
the  ditch  was  scarce  passable,  he  found  that 
here  was  no  firm  footing  on  the  sides  of  it  for 
his  soldiers,  because  of  the  looseness  of  the 
fresh  earth.  His  son  Ptolemy  seeins  this,  fetch- 
ed a  compass  about  the  trench  with  two  thou- 
sand Gauls  and  a  select  body  of  Chaonians,  and 
endeavoured  to  open  a  passage  on  the  quarter 
of  the  wagons.  But  these  were  so  deep  fixed 
and  close  locked,  that  they  not  only  obstructed 
their  passage,  but  made  it  difficult  for  the 
Spartans  to  come  up  and  make  a  close  defence. 
The  Gauls  were  now  beginning  to  drag  out  the 
wheels,  and  draw  the  wagons  into  the  river, 
when  young  Acrotatus  perceiving  the  danger, 
traversed  the  city  with  three  hundred  men,  and 
by  the  advantage  of  some  hollow  ways  sur-, 
rounded  Ptolemy,  not  being  seen  till  he  began 
the  attack  upon  his  rear.  Ptolemy  was  now 
fi>rced  to  face  about  and  stand  upon  the  defen- 
sive. In  the  confusion  many  of  his  soldiers  run- 
ning foul  upon  each  other,  eithet  tumbled  into 
the  ditch,  or  fell  under  the  wagons.  At  last, 
after  a  long  dispute  and  great  effusion  of  blood, 
they  were  entirely  routed.  The  old  men  and 
the  women  saw  this  exploit  of  Acrotatus:  and  as 
he  returned  through  the  city  to  his  post,  cover- 
ed with  blood,  bold  and  elated  with  his  victory, 
he  appeared  to  the  Spartan  women  taller  and 
more  graceful  than  ever,  and  they  could  not 
help  envying  Chelidonis  such  a  lover.  Nay, 
some  of  the  old  men  followed  and  cried  out, 
''Gro,  Acrotatus,  and  enjoy  Chelidonis j  ai^d 
may  your  ofispring  be  worthy  of  Sparta!" 

The  dispute  was  mon  obstinate  where  Pyr- 


rhus fought  in  person.  Hsay  of  the  Spartans 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  actip.  %iidL 
among  the  rest,  Phillius  made  a  glorio&s  stand. 
He  slew  numbers  that  endeavoured  to  force  a 
passage,  and  when  he  found  himself  ready  to 
faint  with  the  many  wounds  he  had  received, 
he  gave  up  his  post  to  one  of  the  officen  that 
was  near  him,  and  retired  to  die  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  part^,  that  the  enemy  laight  not  get 
his  body  in  their  power. 

Night  parted  the  combatants  and  Pyrrhus, 
as  he  lay  in  his  tent  had  this  dre«m :  he  uought 
he  darted  lightning  upon  LAcedemon.  which 
set  all  the  city  on  fire,  and  that  the  sight  filled 
him  with  joy.  The  transport  awakmg  him,  he 
ordered  his  officers  to  put  their  men  under 
arms;  and  to  some  of  his  frien<b  he  related  his 
vision,  from  which  he  assured  himself  that  he 
should  take  the  city  by  storm.  The  thing  was 
received  with  admiration  and  a  general  assent; 
but  it  did  not  please  Lysimachus.  He  said, 
that  as  no  foot  is  to  tread  on  pUces  that  are 
struck  by  lightning,  so  the  deity  by  this  might 
presigpfy  to  ^rrhus,  that  the  city  should  re- 
main inaccessible  to  him.  Pyrrhus  answered, 
''These  visions  may  serve  as  amusemenU  for 
the  vulgar,  but  there  is  not  any  thing  in  the 
world  more  uncertain  and  obscure.  While, 
then,  you  have  jour  weapons  in  your  hands, 
remember,  my  friends, 

''The  best  of  otasiu  is  the  eanMof  Pynrlms.''* 

So  saying,  ^e  arose,  and,  as  soon  a#it  was 
light,  renewed  the  attack.  The  Lacedaemo- 
niaps  stood  upon  their  defence  with  an  alacrity 
and  spirit  above  their  strength,  and  the  women 
attended,  supplying  them  with  arms,  giving 
bread  and  dnnk  to  such  as  wanted  it,  and 
taking  care  of  the  wounded.  The  Macedonians 
then  attempted  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  bringing 
great  quantities  of  materials,  and  throwing 
them  upon  the  arms  and  bodies  of  the  deacC 
The  Lacedaemonians,  on  their  part,  redoubled 
their  eflbrts  against  them.  But  all  on  a  sudden 
Pyrrhus  app^ued  on  that  side  of  the  trench, 
where  the  wagons  had  been  planted  to  stop 
the  passage,  advancing  at  full  speed  towards 
the  city.  The  soldiers  who  hod  the  charge  of 
that  post  cried  out,  and  the  women  fled  with 
loud  shrieks  and  wailings.  In  the  meantime 
Pyrrhus  was  pushing  on,  and  overthrowing  all 
that  opposed  him.  But  his  horse  received  a 
wound  m  the  belly  from  a  Cretan  arrow,  ran 
away,  and,  plunging  in'  the  pains  of  death, 
threw  him  upon  dteep  and  slippery  ground.  As 
his  friends  pressed  towards  mm  in  great  con- 
fusion, the  Spartans  come  boldly  up,  and  mak- 
ing good  use  of  their  arrows,  drove  them  all 
back.  Hereupon  Pyrrhus  put  an  entire  stop  to 
the  action,  thinking  the  Spartans  would  abate 
their  vigour,  now  tley  were  almost  all  wound 
ed,  and  sucn  great  numbers  killed.  But  the 
fortune  of  Sparta,  whether  she  was  satisfied 
with  the  tnal  she  had  of  the  unassisted  valour 
of  her  sons,  or  whether  she  was  willing  to  shew 
her  power  to  retrieve  the  most  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, just  as  the  hop<nr  of  the  Spartans 
were  beginning  to  expire,  brought  to  tneir  re 
lief,  from  Corinth,  Amlnius,  the  Phocean,  one 
of  Antigonus's  officers,  with  an  army  of  itraft 

•Fsrodj  of  a  line  in  Hectoc'f  ipsech,  D.  xiL 
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Mfijandtlieyhidiio  ooaer  entered  the  town, 
.{nt  AiMu  their  king  uriTed  firom  Crete  with 
two^honmid  men  more.  The  womeD  now 
ffolited  immediately  to  their  hoaaes,  thiniung  it 
needleee  to  concern  themeelvee  any  farther  in 
the  war:  the  oU  men  too,  who,  notwithatand- 
faig  their  ige,  had  been  forced  to  bear  arms, 
were  dimuMd,  and  the  new  rappliea  pat  in 
their  place. 

Theee  two  reinforoemenu  to  SparU  aerred 
enly  to  animate  the  courage  of  Fyirbne,  and 
naae  him  more  ambitioQa  to  take  the  town. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  codd  effect  nothing, 
after  a  aeriea  of  loaaee  and  ill  ■occem  he  quit- 
ted the  aiege,  and  began  to  collect  booty  from 
the  ooontry,  intending  to  paw  the  winter  there. 
Bat  fate  is  onaToidable.  There  happened  at 
tlutt  time  a  atrong  contention  at  A^pa,  be- 
tween the  partiea  of  Aiiateaa  and  ArMtippoa; 
and  aa  Arutippoa  appeared  to  haye  a  con- 
nection with  Antigonaa,  Ariateaa,  to  preTent 
him,  caUed  in  Pyrrhoa.  Pyrrhua,  whoae  hopea 
grew  aa,  faat  aa  they  were  cut  on,  who,  if  he 
met  with  auoceaa,  only  conaidered  it  aa  a  atep 
to  greater  thinga,  and  if  with  diaappointment, 
endeavouied  to  compenaate  it  by  aome  new 
adyantage,  would  neither  let  hia  yictoriea  nor 
loaaea  put  a  period  to  hia  diaturbing  both  the 
world  and  himaelf.  He  began  hia  march,  there- 
fore, immediately  for  Argoa.  Arena,  by  fre- 
quent ambuahea,  and  by  poaaeaaing  himaelf 
of  tbe^  difficult  paaaea,  cut  off  many  of  the 
Gaula  an4  MoloaaianB  who  brought  up  hia 
tear.  In  the  aaciifice  which  Pyrrhua  had  of- 
fered, the  liyer  waa  found  without  a  head,  and 
the  diviner  had  thence  forewarned  him  that 
iie  waa  in  danger  of  loaing  aome  peraon  that 
waa  dear  to  him.  But  in  the  hurry  and  dia- 
order  of  thia  unexpected  attu^k,  he  forgot  the 
menace  from  the  victim,  ana  ordered  hia  son 
Ptolemy,  with  aome  of  hia  guarda,  to  the  aa- 
iiatance  of  the  rear,  while  he  himaelf  puahed 
on,  and  diaengaged  hia  main  body  from  thoae 
dangeroua  paaaagea.  In  the  mean  time  Ptol- 
emy met  with  a  veir  warm  reception;  for  he 
waa  engaged  by  a  aefect  party  of  Lacedemo- 
inana,  under  the  command  ofJBvalcua.  In  the 
neat  of  action,  a  Cretan  of  Aptera,  named 
Orceaua,  a  man  of  remarkable  atrength  and 
•wiflneaa,  came  up  with  the  young  prince,  aa 
he  waa  fighting  with  great  gallantry,  and  with 
a  blow  on  the  aide  lud  him  dead  on  the  apot 
Aa  aoon  aa  he  fell,  hia  party  turned  their  backs 
and  fled.  The  Lacedsmoniana  puraued  them, 
and  in  the  ardour  of  victory,  inaenaibly  ad- 
vancing into  the  open  plain,  got  at  a  great  dia- 
tance  from  their  infantry.  Fyrrhua.  who  by 
thia  time  had  heard  of  the  death  or  his  aon, 
and  waa  greatly  afflicted  at  it,  drew  out  hia 
Moloaaian  horae,  and  chaiging  at  the  head  of 
them,  aatiated  himaelf  with  &e  blood  of  the 
Lacedsmoniana.  He  alwaya  indeed  appeared 
great  and  invincible  in  arma,  but  now.  in  point 
of  courage  and  force,  he  outdid  all  hia  former 
exploita.  Having  found  out  Evalcua,  he  Bpa> 
red  hia  horae  againat  him:  but  Evalcua  inclin- 
ins  a  little  on  one  aide,  aimed  a  atroke  at  him 
which  had  like  to  have  cut  off  hia  bridle  hand. 
It  happened,  however,  only  to  cut  the  reina, 
and  Pyrrhua  aeizing  the  favourable  moment, 
ran  him  through  with  hia  apear.  Then  apring- 
Iqg  from  hia  hone,  he  fought  on  foot,  and  mam 


a  teniUe  havoe  of  thoae  brave  LaceoBB^ 
niana  who  endeavoored  t6  protect  the  body  of 
Evakna.  The  great  loaa  which  Sputa  raSer 
ed  waa  now  owing  purely  to  the  ill-tiuied  ur 
bition  of  her  leadera;  for  the  war  waa  at  u 
end  before  the  engacement 

Pyrrhoa,  having  thna  aacrificed  to  the  maiM 
of  hia  aon,  and  celebrated  a  kind  of  Innenl 
gamea  for  him,  found  that  he  had  vented  mBch 
of  hia  grief  in  the  fuiy  of  the  combat,  asd 
marched  more  compoaed  to  Argoa.  Finding 
that  Antigonna  kept  the  high  grounda  adjoiniof 
to  the  plain,  he  encamped  near  the  town  of 
Naoplia.  Next  day  he  eent  a  herakl  to  Aoti- 
genua,  wi{h  a  challenge  in  aboaive  tenna  to 
come  down  into  the  field,  and  fight  with  bin 
for  the  kingdom.  Antigoaua  aaid,  "Time  ii 
the  weapon  that  I  uae,  aa  much  aa  the  aword; 
and  if  Pyrrhua  ia  weary  c^.hia  life,  there  ve 
many  waya  to  end  it.**  lb  both  the  kingi 
there  came  ambaaaadora  from  Argoa,  entreat* 
ing  them  to  retire,  and  ao  prevent  that  city 
from  being  aubjected  to  either,  which  bad  a 
friendafaip  for  them  both.  Antigonua  agreed 
to  the  oyerture,  and  aent  hia  aon  to  the  AigiTei 
aa  a  hoatage.  Pyrrhua  at  the  aame  time  prom- 
iaed  to  retire,  but  aending  no  hoatage,  be  "^^ 
much  suapected. 

Amidat  theae  tranaactiona,  Pyrrhoa  wai 
alarmed  with  a  great  and  tremendoua  prodigy. 
For  the  heada  of  the  aacrifice-oxen,  when  sev- 
ered from  the  bodiea,  were  aeen  to  throat  oot 
their  tongues,  and  Uck  up  their  own  gore. 
And  in  Arffoa  the  prieateaa  of  Apollo  Lyceoi 
ran  about  Uie  atreeta,  crying  out  that  abe  sav 
the  city  full  of  dead  carcaaaea  and  blood,  and 
an  eagle  joining  in  the  fight,  and  then  iinme> 
diately  vaniahing. 

In  the  dead  of  night  Pyrrhua  approached  the 
walla,  and  finding  the  gate  called  Diamperei 
opened  to  him  by  ^Ariateaa,  he  waa  not  dis* 
covered  till  hia  Uaula  had  entered  and  aeixed 
the  market-place.  But  the  gate  not  being  high 
enough  to  receive  the  elephanta,  they  were 
forced  to  take  off  their  towera;  and  haying 
aAerwarda  put  them  on  again  in  the  dark,  it 
could  not  be  done  without  noiae  and  ioes  of 
time,  by  which  meana  they  were  diacovcred. 
The  Aigives  ran  into  the  citadel  called  *BBt^»} 
and  other  places  of  defence,  and  aent  to  call  in 
Antigonua.  But  he  only  adyanced  towardi  the 
walla  to  watch  his  opportunity  for  action,  and 
contented  himaelf  with  aending  in  aome  of  hit 
principal  officera  and  hia  aon  with  conaideraUe 
auccoura. 

At  the  aame  tune  Areua  arrived  in  the  to^ 
with  a  thouaand  Cretana,  and  the  moat  actiTe 
of  hia  Spartana.  All  theae  trodpa  being  joined, 
fell  at  once  upon  the  Gaula,  and  put  them  in 
great  diaorder.    Pyrrhua  entered  at  a  plnca 

*  There  wu  an  aanoal  ftast  at  Areoa,  in  hraoor  of 
Juno,  called  Hp«i«,  Junomo,  and  ^  Htedbowi^ 
from  the  hoeatooftb  of  oxen  then  oftred.  Among  other 
gaaaes,  thb  priie  wu  propoeed  fiir  the  youth.  In  • 
phce  of  eontiderable  itrcngth,  abo?e  tie  theatre  i 
onaten  buckler  was  nailed  to  the  wall^  and  they  were 
to  try  their  ttrength  in  plucking  it  off.  The  yietor  «ai 
crowned  with  a  myrtle  nrland,  and  had  the  buckler 
rin  Greek  Jbtg^l  for  Ui  pains.  Hence  the  name  of 
the  fiiPt  Not  only  the  youth  of  Argoe,  hut  stransert 
were  admitted  to  the  contest:  as ^meare  from  Pinda.> 
For|Speaking  of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes,  he  says, 
2Va.4rfMM&iicUcribMi9iWai.    Olymn.  Ode 
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mIM  CgUo-MMy*  with  grant  nobe  uid  krad 
dMmta,  which  wera  echoed  by  the  GtnJi}  hot 
he  thought  their  ■boats  wera  neither  fall  nor 
•old,  bat  rather  ezpreMive  of  terror  and  die* 
traei.  He  therefore  advanced  in  great  haate, 
poshing  forward  his  csTalry,  thoogh  they 
marched  in  dancer,  by  reason  of  the  drains 
and  sewers  of  which  the  ci^  was  full.  Be- 
aides,  in  this  noctnmd  war,  it  was  impossible 
either  to  see  what  was  done,  or  to  hear  the 
eiders  that  were  given  The  soldiers  were 
scattered  about,  and  lost  their  way  among  the 
narrow  streets;  nor  could  the  officers  rally  them 
In  that  darkness,  amidst  such  a  variety  of 
noises,  and  in  such  strait  passages)  so  that 
both  sides  continued  without  doing  any  thing, 
and  waited  for  dayli^t 

At  the  first  dawn  Pyrriios  was  concerned  to 
see  the  Aspis  fall  of  armed  men;  bat  his  con- 
cern was  changed  into  consteraatioa,  when 
amoBK  the  many  figures  in  the  market-place  he 
bebeid  a  wolf  and  a  buU  in  brass,  npreeented 
in  act  to  fight.  For  he  recalled  an  old  oracle 
which  had  foretold,  ^  That  it  was  his  destiny 
to  die  when  he  should  see  a  wolf  encountering 
a  bull.''  The  Argives  say,  these  figures  wera 
erected  in  memory  of  an  accident  which  hap- 
nened  among  them  long  befora.  They  tell  us, 
that  when  Danaos  first  entered  their  countiy, 
as  he  passed  through  the  district  of  Thyreatis, 
by  the  way  of  Frramia  which  leads  to  Argos, 
he  saw  a  wolf  fighting  with  a  bull.  Danaos 
imagined  that  the  wolf  represented  him,  for 
being  a  stnnger,  he  cameto  attack  the  natives, 
as  the  wolf  did  the  buU.  He  therefore  sUyed 
to  nee  the  issue  of  the  fight,  and  the  wolf  prov- 
ing victorious,  he  ofiered  his  devotions  to 
Apollo  liyceus,  and  then  aanolted  and  took 
the  town;  Gelanor,  who  was  then  king,  bef 
depoecd  by  a  faction.  Such  is  the  history 
those  figures. 

Pyrrhus,  quite  dispirited  at  the  sight,  and 
peioeivmg  at  the  same  time  that  nothing  suc- 
ceeded aec<Hding  to  his  hopes,  thought  it  best 
to  retreat.  Fearing  that  the  gates  were  too 
narrow,  be  sent  o^ers  to  his  son  Helenus, 
who  was  left  with  the  main  body  without  the 
town,  to  demolish  part  of  the  wall,  and  assist 
the  retreat,  if  the  enemy  tried  to  obstruct  it 
Bat  the  person  whom  he  sent,  mistaking  the 
Older  in  the  hurry  and  tumult,  and  delivering 
it  quite  in  a  contrary  sense,  the  young  prince 
entered  the  gates  with  the  rest  of  the  elephanto 
■ad  the  best  of  his  troops,  and  marebed  to  as- 
■st  his  father.  Pyrrhus  was  now  retiring; 
and  while  the  market-place  afforded  room  both 
to  retreat  and  fight,  he  ofVen  faced  about  and 
'  the  assailanta.  But  when  from  that 
)  he  came  to  crowd  into  the  narrow 
f  to  the  gate,  he  fell  in  with  those 
who  were  ailvancing  to  his  asaistance.  It  was 
m  vain  to  call  out  to  them  to  &U  back:  there 
we  bat  fow  that  oouki  hear  hhn;  and  such  ss 
fid  hear,  and  were  most  disposed  to  obey  his 
ovders,  were  poshed  back  by  those  who  came 
I  behind.    Besides,  the  largest  of  the 


hanta  was  fallen  in  the  gate-way  on  his 
,  and  lying  there  and  braying  in  a  horrible 
Mumer,  he  stopped  those  who  woaM  have  got 
lot.    Aiad  among  the  ele^ihants  ahready  in  the 

.•CyhfihM  ws«  a  plaet  of  •ktrdit  atsr  oat  sf  the 


town,  one  named  Nioon,  striving  to  take  hb 
Us  master  who  waa  ikUen  oflT  wocmded,  nisbed 
against  the  party  that  was  retreating:  and  over- 
tamed  both  friends  and  enemies  promiscuouslyy 
till  he  found  the  body.  Then  he  took  it  op 
with  his  trunk,  and  carrying  it  on  his  two  teethy 
retained  in  great  fury,  and  trod  down  all  b» 
fore  him  When  they  were  thus  preend  and  » 
crowded  together,  not  a  man  conld  do  any 
thing  smgly,  but  the  whole  multitude,  like  one 
close  compacted  bodv,  rolled  this  way  and 
that  all  together.  They  exchansed  but  Ctm 
blows  with  the  enemy  either  in  nont  or  rear^ 
and  the  greatest  harm  they  did  was  to  them* 
selves.  For  if  any  man  drew  his  sword  or 
levelled  his  pike,  he  could  not  recover  the  one 
or  put  up  the  other;  the  next  perron,  thereforO| 
whoever  he  happened  to  be,  was  neceamily 
wounded,  and  tnos  many  of  them  fell  by  the 
hands  of  each  other. 


Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  tempest  rolting  i 
him,  took  off  the  plume  with  which  his  hehnet 
was  distinguished,  snd  gave  it  to  one  of  hie 
friends.  Then  trusting  to  the  goodness  of  his 
horse,  he  rodo  in  amongst  the  enemy  who  were 
hs raising  his  rear;  ai^  it  happened  •  that  he 
waa  wounded  through  the  breast-pUto  with  n 
javelin.  The  wound  was  rather  slight  than 
dangerous,  but  he  tamed  against  the  man  who 
gave  it,  who  was  an  Aigive  man  of  no  note, 
the  son  of  a  poor  old  woman.  This  woman, 
among  others,  looking  upon  the  fight  ftom  the 
roof  of  a  house,  beheld  her  son  thus  engaged. 
Seized  with  terror  at  the  sight,  she  took  up  a 
large  tile  with  both  hands,  and  threw  it  at 
Pyrrhus.  The  tile  fell  upon  hii  head,  and 
notwithstanding  his  helmet,  crushed  the  lower 
vtrtebrm  of  bis  neck.  Uarknesi,  in  a  momenty 
covered  his  eves,  his  hands  let  go  the  rein^ 
and  he  fell  urom  his  horre  by  the  tomb  of 
licymnius.*    The  crowd  that  was  about  him 

*  ThcK  u  tonethii^  etrikioriir  eaatoBptibk  ia  Iht 
&te  of  this  ferocioot  iruTior.--what  reflceUona  nsf 
it  not  afford  to  those  Mourm  of  BBsakind,  who,  to  cz 
'  td  their  power  and  crati!y  their  pride,  tear  oat  Iht 
ale  of  hoan  lodetj  i—How  oafortooate  thai  the* 
not  reeolleet  their  owa  penonal  ineigniftfanee,  ana 
cooaider,  while  they  are  outurbinf  the  peace  of  tha 
earth,  that  they  are  beinn  whom  en  old  woomui  nsf 
kfil  with  a  etoiM !— It  ii  unpoeeible  here  to  hnxi  tha 
obeeore  ftte  of  Chariee  the  Twelfth,  or  the  fitUowiaf 
TeneethaidcKribeit:    . 

On  what  fiMradation  stnde  the  warrior^  prMsi 

How  joet  hie  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  dseids  | 

A  flrane  af  adamiat|  a  sool  of  fire, 

No  dangers  firig ht  him,  end  no  laboars  tire  t 

O'er  lore,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domaoy 

Uttconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  paiaj 

No  jay  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 

War  soands  the  Inmp,  he  rushes  to  tha  fieUU 


ritak 
do 


loaereeigB. 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  nreaos  her  charaw  ia  fll% 
«Think  nothing  gaia'd,»he  cries,  «UU  i 

main, 
On  Moscow^  waDs,  tall  Gothic  standards  iy. 
And  an  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.'* 
The  march  begiins  ia  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait. 
Stem  ftmine  guard's  the  solitary  coast, 
And  wialer  barieades  the  realm  of  freet: 
He  comes-HMC  want  and  eoU  his  eoane  dehy 
Hide,  blttdiiag  Olory,  hide  Pahowa^to  day ! 
The  vanquishM  hero  Wm  his  btoken  baaii 
And  shews  his  miseries  la  distant  bads. 
Condemned  a  seedy  sappliant  to  wail« 
While  lidjat  iaterpose,  and  sbrei  debala. 
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did  not  know  him,  bnt  one  Zopynu,  who  aerred 
inder  Antigonos,  and  two  or  three  othen 
ccfpninff  npy  knew  him  and  dragged  him  into  a 
fofeh  thai  waa  at  hand,  jnat  a^  he  was  begin- 
ning to  recoTer  from  the  blow.  Zopyms  had 
drawn  hia  lUyrian  blade  to  cot  off  ma  head, 
when  Pyrrhoa  opened  hia  eyes,  and  pare  him 
ao  fierce  a  look,  that  he  waa  atnick  with  terror. 
Hia  handa  trembled,  and  between  hia  deaire  to 
Itc  the  atroke,  and  the  confuaion  he  waa  in, 
B  miaaed  hia  neck,  but  woonded  him  in  the 
mouth  and  chin,  lo  that  it  waa  a  long  time 
before  he  could  aeparate  the  head  fVom  the 
body. 

By  thia  time  the  thing  waa  generally  known, 
and  Alcyoneoa,  the  aon  of  Antigonua,  came 
haatily  up,  and  naked  for  the  head,  aa  if  he 
wanted  onlT  to  lock  upon  it.  But  aa  aoon  aa  he 
oad  got  it,  he  rode  off  with  it  to  hia  father,  and 
caat  it  at  hia  feet,  aa  he  waa  aitting  with  hia 
friends.  Antigonua,  looking  upon  the  head^  and 
knowinff  it,  thrust  hia  aon  from  him  3  and  atrnck 
him  with  hia  staff,  calling  him  an  impioaa  and 


barbanma  wretch.  Then  patting  hia  robe  be* 
fore  his  eyea,  he  wept  in  remembrance  cf  tha 
fate  of  his  gnndfather  Antigonua,*  and  that  of 
his  father  Demethua,  two  inatances  in  hnowi 
houae  of  the  mutability  of  fortune.  As  for  tht 
head  and  body  of  Pyrrhua,  he  orderod  them  \» 
be  laid  in  magnificent  attire  on  the  fonerslpile 
and  burned.  After  thia,  Alcyoneoa,  having  mel 
with  Helenua  in  great  diatress  and  amean  gtiii^ 
addreased  him  in  a  courteoua  manner,  and  coa- 
dncted  him  to  liia  father,  who  thua  etpreand 
himaelf  on  the  occasion:  ^  In  thia,  my  son,  you 
have  acted  much  better  than  before;  but  itill 
you  are  deficient;  for  you  ahoukl  have  taken  off 
that  mean  habit,  which  ia  a  greater  divrace  to 
ua  who  are  Tictorioua,  than  it  ia  to  ue  vaa 
quiohed." 

Then  be  paid  hia  reapecta  to  Helenas  in  t 
very  obliging  manner,  and  aent  him  to  Ei^unu 
with  a  proper  equipage.  He  gave  alw  the 
aame  kind  reception  to  the  frienda  of  PyrrbU) 
after  he  had  made  himself  master  of  hia  wbob 
camp  and  army. ' 


CAIUS  MARIUS. 


Wb  know  no  third  name  of  Caiua  Marina, 
any  more  than  we  do  of  Quinctua  Sertorious, 
who  held  Spain  so  long,  or  of  Lucius  Mummius, 
who  took  Corinth.  For  the  surname  of  ^cAoi- 
tiv.  Mummius  gained  by  his  conquest,  as  Scipio 
did  that  of  ^^JrieamUy  and  Metellus  that  of 
Mdeedomcut.  Posidonius  avails  himself  chiefly 
oTthia  argument  to  confute  those  who  hold  the 
third  to  be  the  Roman  proper  name,  Camillos; 
for  instance,  Marcelloa,  Cato:  for  in  that  case, 
those  who  had  only  two  names,  would  have 
had  no  pioper  name  at  all.  But  he  did  not 
conaider,  tl^t  by  this  reasoning,  he  robbed  the 
women  of  their  names;  for  no  woman  bears 
the  first,  which  Posidonius  supposed  the  proper 
name  among  the  Romans.  Or  the  other  names, 
one  was  common  to  the  whole  family,  aa  the 
Pompeii,  ManliL  Comelii,  in  the  aame  manner 
aa  with  us,  the  Heraclids  and  Pelopids;  and 
the  other  waa  a  aumame  given  tnem  from 
something  remarkable  in  their  dispositions, 
their  actions,  or  the  form  of  their  bodies,  as 
Macrinus,  Torquatua,  Sylla,  which  are  like 
Mnemon,  Grypua,  and  Callinicus,  among  the 
Greeks.  But  the  diversity  of  customs  in  this 
respect,  leaves  mucr   oom  for  farther  inquiiy.* 

But  did  not  Chsaee  at  length  h«r  error  vtad  ? 
'   Did  BO  fubverted  cnnire  mark  hit  end  ? 
Bid  riral  monarcht  gire  the  &tal  wound  t 
Or  hostile  million*  preM  him  to  the  ground  ? 
Hit  (all  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  pettv  fortress,  and  a  dubious  han(^. 
He  left  the  name  al  which  tne  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adora  a  tale !  Miuon, 

*  The  Romans  had  usually  three  names,  the  iV«- 
Momcn,  the  Nomen,  and  the  Cbmomcn. 
The  iVmiPMii,  as  Aulus,  Cuus,  Decimos.  was  the 
brolnera,  du- 


propcr  or  dUOnguishing 
rbg  the  time  oHhe  republic. 

The  Nonmi  was  the  laaily  name,  answering  to  the 
Oraeian  patronyaues.  For,  as  among  the  Oreekb' the 


As  to  the  figure  of  Marina,  we  have  seen  H 
Ravenna  in  &ul  hia  statue  in  marble,  whieb 
perfectly  expressed  all  that  has  been  said  of 
nis  sternness  and  austerity  of  behavioor.  For 
being  naturally  robust  and  warlike,  and  mors 
acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  camp  than 
the  city,  he  waa  fierce  and  ontractable  Wneo  in 
authority.  It  is  said  that  he  neither  learned  to 
read  Greek,  nor  would  make  use  of  that  las 
guage  on  any  serious  occasion,  thinking  it 
ridiculous  to  bestow  time  on  learning  the  Ian- 
Euage  of  a  conquered  people.  And  when,aAer 
ma  second  triumph,  at  the  dedication  of  a  tem- 
ple, he  exhibitea  shows  to  the  people  in  the 

posUrity  of  iEacus  were  called  JEacidc,  so  the  Jali« 
fiunily  had  that  ^name  from  lulua  or  Aseaaius.  B«t 
there  were  scrcral  other  things  which  cave  rise  to  Ih* 
N&men,  as  animals,  places,  and  accident >  ^r  iutaacei 
Porcius,  OTilius,  Ate.  ,  . 

The  Cognomen  was  originally  miended  to  diftn 
ruish  the  sevcfal  branches  of  a  family.  It  was  aisiinsd 
from  no  certain  cause,  but  generally  from  sosw  par 
ticular  occurrence.  It  became,  however,  herediltfj 
except  it  happened  to  be  chan^d  for  a  more  honouia 
ble  appellation,  as  Macedonicus,  Afrtcaous.  But  fl 
should  be  well  remarked,  thai,  under  the  emperorsJM 
Cbgnooisn  was  often  used  as  a  proper  name,  and  era 
there  were  distinguished  by  it,  as  Titus  Flvrius  Vci 
pastanus,  and  Titus  Flarius  Sabinns. 

As  to  women,  they  had  anciently  their  PrecHOffU^ 
as  well  as  the  men,  such  as  Caia,  Lucia,  Bbc.  Bat  s^ 
terwards,  they  seldom  used  any  oUier  besides  the  ftmSl 
name,  as  Julia,  Tollia,  and  the  like.  Where  thm 
were  two  sisters  in  a  house,  the  distinguishing  app^ 
tions  were  mijor  and  minor ;  if  a  greater  number, 
Prima.  Secunda,  Tertia,  3bc. 

With  respect  to  tfie  men  who  had  only  two  naaOi 
a  ftmily  might  be  so  mean  as  not  to  have  nmed  m 
Cognomen  ;  or  there  might  be  so  few  of  the  frBul/i 
that  then  was  no  occasion  for  it  to  distingnish  thf 
branches.  . 

•  Antigonos  the  Flrrt  was  killed  at  the  battle  ol 
I[pns,  and  Demetrius  the  First  hmg  keptapriMwr  If 
hu  son->n-law  SeleuQua. 
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Greci&n  mftnler,  he  barely  entered  the  theatre 
and  tat  down,  and  then^  rose  up  and  departed 
immediately.  Therefore,  aa  Pbto  uaed  to  lay 
to  Xenocratea  the  philosopher,  who  had  a 
morose  and  unpolished  manner,  ^  Good  Xeno- 
crates,  sacrifice  to  the  Graces;"  so  if  any  one 
could  hare  persuaded  Marina  to  pay  hia  court 
to  the  Grecian  Muses  and  Graces,  he  had 
never  brought  his  noble  achievements,  both  in 
war  and  peace,  to  so  shocking  a  conclusion; 
te  had  never  been  led,  by  unseasonable  am- 
I'tion  and  insatiable  avarice,  to  split  upon  the 
recks  of  a  savage  and  cruel  old  age.  But 
thfs  will  soon  appear  from  Ua  actions  them- 
flelves. 

His  parents  were  obscure  and  indigent  peo- 

J>le,  who  supported  themselves  by  labour;  his 
atheHs  name  was  the  ssme  with  his;  his 
mother  was  called  Fulcinia.  It  was  late  be- 
fore he  eame  to  Rome,  or  had  any  taste  of  the 
*eAnement8  of  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  he 
lived  at  Cirrcatum,*  a  village  in  the  territory 
of  Arpinum:  and  his  manner  of  living  tiiere 
was  perfectly  rustic,  if  compared  with  the 
Jegance  of  polished  life;  but  at  the  same  time 
It  was  temperate,  and  much  resembled  that  of 
tlie  ancient  Romans. 

He  made  his  first  campaign  against  the 
Celtiberiansjt  when  Scipio  Africanus  besieged 
Numantia.  It  did  not  escape  his  general  1k>w 
far  he  was  above  the  other  young  soldiers  in 
courage;  nor  how  easily  he  come  into  the  re- 
Smnation  in  point  of  diet,  which  Scipio  intro- 
dooed  into  the  army;  before  almost  mined  l^ 
luury  and  pleasure.  Iv  is  said  also,  that  he 
encountered  and  killed  an  enemy  in  the  sight 
of  his  general;  who  therefore  distinguiahied 
him  with  many  mariu  of  honour  and  respect, 
one  of  which  was  the  inviting  him  to  his  table. 
One  evening  the  conversation  happened  to 
tnxn  upon  the  great  commanders  then  in  being, 
■ome  person  in  the  company,  either  out  w 
complaisance  to  Scipio,  or  twicause  he  really 
wanted  to  be  informed,  asked,  "  Where  the 
Romans  should  find  such  another  general  when 
he  was  gone.^  upon  which  Scipio,  putting  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Marins,  who  sat  next 
fcim,  said,  ''Here,  perhaps.''  So  happy  was 
the  genius  of  both  those  great  men,  that  the 
one,  while  but  a  youth,  gave  tokens  of  his 
future  abilities,  and  the  other  from  those  be- 
ginnings could  discover  the  h>ng  seriea  of  glory 
which  was  to  follow. 

This  sayittff  of  Scipio^s,  we  are  told,  raised 
the  hopes  of  Marius.  like  a  divine  oracle,  and 
was  the  chief  thing  that  animated  him  to  apply 
hiiuself  to  afikira  of  state.  By  the  assist- 
nnce  of  Cccilius  Metellus,  on  whose  house  he 
had  an  hereditary  dependence,  he  was  chosen 
a  tribune  of  the  people.|  In  this  office  he 
proposed  a  law  for  regulating  the  manner  of 
voting,  which  tended  to  lessen  the  authorii^  of 
the  patricians  in  matters  of  judicature,  dotta 
tihe  consul,  therefore,  persuaded  the  senate  to 

*  A  eomiptioa  of  CcnMtiMi.    Pliay  t«lb  ni,  the  ia- 
jiabitants  of  Cemetum  were  called  Itmiani. 
cd]y  from  Mariu  their  townoMn,  who 
pushed  himielf  Ai  to  estiaordinary  a  mai 
Gh.  iii.  e.  5. 

t  In  the  third  year  of  the  huadred  end  nxbr-fint 
Olyrapiad,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  aefinre 
ffte  birth  of  Chriflt. 

'  Oaa  huadrflfl  and  WTcateea  years  befi>re  Christ 
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reject  it,  and  to  cite  Manus  to  give  aecoont  of 
his  conduct.  Such  a  decree  being  mada^ 
Marina,  when  he  entered  the  senate,  shewed 
not  the  embarraasment  of  a  yMng  man  ad- 
vanced to  office,  without  havingfirstV^tin- 
gttiahed  himself,  but  assuming  b^orehan^'the 
elevation  trhich  his  future  actions  were  to  givf 
him,  he  threatened  to  s^d  Cotu  to  prison^ 
if  he  did  not  revoke  the  decree.  Cotta  turn- 
ing to  Metellus,  and  asking  his  opinion,  Me- 
tellus rose  up  and  voted  with  the  consul.— 
Hereupon  Marius  called  in  a  lictor,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  MeteUua  into  custody. 
Metellus  appealed  to  the  other  tribunes,  but  as 
not  one  of  them  lent  him  any  assistance,  the 
senate  gave  way.  and  repealed  their  decree. 
Marius,  highly  distinguished  by  this  victoiy, 
went  immediately  from  the  senate  to  the jf^mMii, 
and  had  hia  law  confirmed  by  the  people. 

From  thirtime  he  passed  for  a  man  of  in 
flexible  resolution,  not  to  be  influenced  by  fear 
or  respect  of  persons,  and  consequently  one 
that  would  prove  a  bold  defender  of  the  peo- 
pled privileges  against  the  senate.  But  thii 
opinion  was  soon  altered  by  hia  taking  quite  a 
different  part. — For  a  law  being  propMed  con 
ceming  the  distribution  of  com,  he  strennoualy 
opposed  the  plebeians,  and  carried  it  againU 
them.  Bvwmch  action  he  gained  equal  esteem 
from  botn  parties,  aa  a  person  incapable  of 
serving  either,  against  the  public  advantage 

When  his  tribuneship  waa  expired,  he  stood 
candidate  for  the  office  of  chief  asdile.  For 
there  are  two  offices  of  mdUeti  the  one  called 
eurtUiSy  ftom  the  chair  with  crooked  feet,  in 
which  the  magistrate  sits  while  he  dispatehea 
business;  the  other,  of  a  degree  much  inferior, 
is  called  the  pleteumsBdils.  The  more  honomv 
able  odiles  are  first  chosen,  and  then  the 
people  proceed  the  same  day  to  the  election  of 
the  other.  When  Blariua  found  he  could  noC 
carry  the  first,  he  dropped  hia  pretensioiis 
there,  and  Immediately  applied  for  the  second. 
But  aa  thia  proceeding  of  hia  betrayed  a  die* 
agreeable  and  importunate  obstinacy,  he  mia- 
carried  in  that  alao.  Yet  though  he  waa  twice 
baffled  in  hia  application  in  one  day  (which 
never  happened  to  any  man  but  himself,)  h* 
waa  not  at  all  diakouraged.  For,  not  long 
after,  he  stood  for  the  prstorahip,  and  was 
near  being  rejected  again.  He  was,  indeetL 
returned  ust  of  all,  and  then  waa  accused  or 
bribery.  What  contributed  most  to  the  suspi* 
cion,  was,  a  servant  of  Caasius  Sabaco  being 
aeen  between  the  rails,  among  the  electors) 
for  Sabaco  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mariaa 
He  waa  summoned,  therefore,  bv  the  judges; 
and,  being  interrogited  npon  the  point,  he 
said,  ^  That  the  heat  havmg  made  him  veir 
thirsty,  he  asked  for  cohi  water;  upon  which 
hia  servant  brought  him  a  cup,  and  withdrew 
aa  soon  aa  he  had  drank.''  Sabaco  waa  ei- 
pelled  the  aenate  by  the  next  cenaon,*  and  U 
was  thought  he  deserved  that  mark  of  infkmy, 
aa  having  been  guilty  either  of  fUaehood  or 
intemperance.  Caiua  Herenniua  was  alio 
cited  aa  a  witneaa  against  Marina;  bnt  ho 
alleged,  that  it  was  not  customary  for  patrana 
(so  the  Romana  call  protectora)  to  give  evi- 
dence against  their  clients,  and  that  the  law 

•  ProbaUy  ha  had  one  of  hii  dsret  to  vote  i 
thef 
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commerce  which  they  had  with  the  reit  of  the 
world,  and  the  length  of  way  they  had  marched. 
It  was  conjectured,  indeed,  from  the  largeneaa 
of  their  stature,  and  the  blaeneas  of  their  eyea, 
la  iv21  aa  becaoae  the  Germana  call  banditti 
eimfri,  that  they  were  aome  of  those  German 

dons  who  dwell  hy  the  Northern  Sea. 

Some  assert,  that  the  coontry  of  the  Celts 
]■  of  sach  ?ast  extent,  that  it  stretches  from 

/the  Western  ocean  and  most  northern  climea, 
to  the  lake  Meotis  eastward,  and  that  part  of 
Soythia  which  borders  upon  Pontua:  that 
there  the  two  nationa  minffle,  and  thence  issue; 
not  all  at  once,  nor  at  all  aeaaons,  but  in  the 
spring  of  evogr  year:  that,  by  meana  of  these 
annual  sap(mes,  they  had  gradnally  opened 
themseWea  a  way  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  continent:  and  that,  though  they  are 
distinguiahed  by  different  namea  according  to 
their  tribea,  yet  their  whole  body  is  comprc 
hended  under  the  general  name  of  Celto- 
Scyths. 

Others  say,  they  were  a  small  part  of  the 
Cimmerians,  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks; 
and  that  thia  small  part  ouitting  their  natife 
toil,  or  being  expelled  by  the  Scythiana  on  ac- 
count of  some  sedition,  paased  from  the  Palua 
Mcotis  into  Asia,  under  the  conduct  of  L*yg- 
damis  their  chief  But  that  the  greater  and 
more  warlike  part  dwelt  in  the  extremities  of 
the  earth  near  the  Northern  aea.  These  in- 
habit a  country  so  dark  and  woody  that  the  sun 
is  seldom  seen,  by  reason  of  the  many  high  and 

S reading  trees,  which  reach  inward  aa  far  as 
e  Hercynian  forest.  They  are  under  that 
part  of  the  heavens,  where  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  is  such,  that  by  reason  of  the  declination 
of  tho  parallels,  it  makes  almost  a  vertical 
point  to  the  inhabitants;  and  their  day  and 
night  are  of  such  a  length,  that  they  serve  to 
divide  the  year  into  two  equal  parU;  which 
pve  occasion  to  the  fiction  of  Homer  concern- 
mg  tho  infernal  regions. 

Hence,  therefore,  these  barbarians,  who 
eame  into  Ital^,  first  issued;  being  anciently 
called  Cimmerii,  aflerwarda  Cimbri;  and  the 
appellation  was  not  at  all  from  their  manners. 
But  these  things  rest  rather  on  conjecture  than 
historical  certainty.  Most  historians,  however, 
agree  that  their  numbers,  instead  of  being  less, 
were  rather  greater  than  we  have  related.  As 
to  their  courage,  their  spirit,  and  the  force  and 
vivacity  with  which  they  made  an  impression, 
we  may  comoare  them  to  a  devouring  fiame^ 
Nothing  could  resist  their  impetuosity;  all 
hat  came  in  their  way,  were  trodden  down, 
or  driven  before  them  like  cattle.  Many  re- 
spectable armies  and  generals**  employed 
tnr  the  Romans  to  guard  the  Trans-alpine 
Gaul,  were  shamefully  routed;  and  the  feeble 
tesistance  they  made  to  the  fint  efforta  of  the 
barbarkng,  was  the  chief  thing  that  drew  them 
towards  Rome.  For,  having  beaten  all  they 
met,  and  loaded  themselves  with  plunder, 
they  determined  to  settle  no  where,  till  they 

&«  Mia«  with  the  Ciiiiiii«rian«  that  inhabited  the 


had  dealrDyed   Bome,  and   laid   waste  al 
It^. 

The  Romans,  alarmed  from  all  qnarten  wi& 
this  news,  called  Marius  to  the  Command,  and 
elected  nim  a  second  time  consul.  It  was, 
indeed,  unconstitutional  for  any  one  to  be 
choaen  who  waa  absent,  or  who  had  not  waited 
the  regular  time  between  a  first  and  second 
consulship;  bat  the  people  overruled  a!l  that 
waa  said  against  him.  They  considered,  that 
this  waa  not  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
law  had  giren  way  to  the  public  utility;  nor 
was  the  present  occaaion  leas  ursent  than  that, 
when,  contrary  to  law,*  they  made  Seipio  con- 
sul; ror  then  they  were  not  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  their  own  city,  but  only  deairoos  of 
destroying  Carthage.  These  reaaons  prevail- 
ing, loarius  returned  with  his  army  from  Afri- 
ca, and  entering  upon  his  consobhip  on  the 
fint  cf  January,  which  the  Romana  reckon  the 
I  beginning  of  their  year,  led  up  his  triumph  the 
same  day.  Juguztha.  now  a  captive,  was  a 
spectacle  aa  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  as  it 
was  beyond  their  expectation;  no  one  having 
eter  imagined  that  the  war  could  be  brougfat 
to  a  oeriMl  while  he  waa  alive:  so  various  waa 
the  cnaracter  of  that  man,  that  he  knew  how 
to  acconmiodate  himself  to  all  sorts  of  fortune, 
and  through  all  hia  subtlety  there  ran  a  yein  of 
courage  ud  spirit.  It  is  said,  that  when  he 
was  led  before  the  car  of  the  conoocror,  he 
lost  his  senses.  After  the  triumph  he  waa 
thrown  into  prison,  where,  whilst  they  were  in 
haste  to  strip  him,  some  tore  his  robe  off  his 
back,  and  others  catching  eagerly  at  his  pea- 
dantf ,  piiUed  off  the  tips  of  his  ears  with  them. 
VTuen  he  was  thrust  down  naked  into  the  dun- 
geon, all  wild  and  confused,  he  said  with  a 


•oa&tnet  about  (he  Palui  Mcotii:  which  is  highlv 
probeble,  both  ttom  the  likeneu  of  their  Dund.  and 
from  the  deaccndanta  of  Gomer  having  spread  thcm- 


■^J  «  o^f  r  all  that  northern  tracU 

C    M^dil^  Longiaiu,  Aarelius,  Scaumi,  Cepio,  and 


frantic  smile,  ^Heavens!  how  cold  is  this  bath 
of  yours  P  There  struggling  for  six  days,  with 
extreme  hunger,  and  to  the  last  hour  labouring 
for  the  preservation  of  life,  he  came  to  such  an 
end  aa  his  crimes  deserved.  There  were  ca^ 
ried  (we  are  told)  in  this  triumph,  three  thou- 
sand and  seven  potmds  of  gold,  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  silver  bul- 
lion, and  of  ailver  coin  seventeen  thousand  and 
twenty-eight  drachmas. 

After  the  solemnity  was  over,  Marina  sa- 
sembled  the  senate  in  the  Capitol,  where, 
either  through  inadvertency  or  groaa  insolence, 
be  entered  in  his  triumphal  robe:  but  soon  pe^ 
ceiving  that  the  senate  waa  offended,  he  went 
and  put  on  his  ordinary  habit,  and  then  return- 
ed to  his  place. 

When  ne  set  out  with  the  army,  he  trained 
hia  soldiers  to  labour  while  upon  the  rood,  so* 
customing  them  to  long  and  tediooa  marchas, 
and  compelling  every  man  to  carry  his  own 
baggase,  and  provide  hia  own  victoals.  So 
that  afterwards  Uborious  people,  who  executed 
readily  and  without  murmuring  whatever  thej 
were  ordered,  were  called  Jnortttf'a  muUt' 
Some,  indeed,  give  another  reason,  for  this 
proverbial  saying.  They  say,  that  when  Sdpie 
besieged  Numnntia,  he  choae  to  inapect,  not 
onlv  the  arms  and  horses,  but  the  very  moles 
and  wagons,  that  all  might  be  in  readiness 

*  Seipio  wai  elected  oonevl  before  he  wm  thirty 
year*  old,  thovyh  the  cpaunon  «ge  required  in  the 
candidates  was  fyrtj-tifi>.  Indeed,  the  people  d« 
pensed  with  it  in  other  'nslanccs  bceidet  this. 
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■Ad  good  order;  on  wiiich  occasion  Mimas 
brought  forth  h»  bone  in  fine  condition,  and 
hia  mule  too  in  better  caae,  and  stronger  and 
gentler  than  those  of  others.  The  general, 
much  pleased  withMarius^  beasts,  often  nuule 
mention  of  them;  and  hence  those,  who,  bj 
way  of  raillery,  praised  a  drudging  patient  man, 
called  him  Manus's  mule.  ' 

On  this  occasion,  it  was  a  Terr  fortunate 
circumstance  for  Marias,  that  the  barbarians, 
turning  their  course  like  a  reflux  of  the  tide, 
first  invaded  Spain.  For  this  gave  him  time 
to  strengthen  his  men  by  exercise,  and  to  raise 
and  confirm  their  courage;  and  what  was  still 
of  greater  importance,  to  shew  them  what  he 
himself  was.  His  severe  behaTionr,  and  in- 
flexibility in  poniahing,  when  it  had  once  ac- 
customed them  to  mind  their  conduct  and  be 
obedient,  appeared  both  just  and  salutary. 
When  they  were  a  little  used  to  his  hot  and 
violent  spirit,  to  the  harsh  tone  of  his  voice, 
and  the  fierceness  of  his  countenance,  they  no 
longer  considered  him  as  terrible  to  tiiemselves 
bat  to  the  enemy.  Above  all,  the  soldiers  were 
charmed  with  his  integrity  in  judging;  and  this 
contributed  not  a  little  to  procure  Marius  a 
third  consulate.  Besides,  the  barbarians  were 
expected  in  the  spring,  and  the  people  were  not 
willing  to  meet  tnem  under  any  other  general. 
They  did  not,  however,  come  so  soon  as  they 
were  looked  for,  and  the  year  expired  without 
his  getting  a  sight  of  them.  The  time  of  a  new 
election  coming  on,  and  his  colleague  being 
dead,  Marius  left  the  command  of  the  army  to 
Manius  Aquilius,  and  went  himself  to  Rome. 
Several  persons  of  great  merit  stood  for  the 
consulate;  bat  Lucius  Satuminus,  a  tribune 
who  led  the  people,  being  gained  by  Marius,  in 
all  his  speeches  exhorted  them  to  choose  him 
consul.  Marius,  for  his  part,  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused, pretending  that  he  did  not  want  the  of- 
fice :  whereupon  Satuminus  called  him  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  who  deserted  the  command  in 
such  time  of  danger.  It  was  not  difficult  to  per^ 
ceive  that  Marius  dissembled,  and  that  the  tri- 
bune acted  a  bunglinff  part,  under  him;  yet  the 
people  considering  uat  the  present  juncture 
required  both  his  capacity  and  good  fortune, 
created  him  consul  a  fourth  time,  and  appoint- 
ed JLiuUtius  Catulus  his  coUeaffue,  a  man  much 
esteemed  by  the  patricians,  and  not  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  commons. 

Marius,  being  informed  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, passed  the  Alps  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition; and  having  marked  out  his  camp  by  the 
river  Rhone,  fortified  it,  and  brought  mto  it  a 
large  sappl;^  of  provisions:  that  the  want  of  ne- 
cessaries might  never  compel  him  to  fight  at  a 
disadvantage.  But  as  the  carrrge  of  provisions 
by  sea  wastediousand  very  exp^^ksive,  he  found 
a  way  to  make  it  easy  amd  very  expeditious. 
The  mduth  of  the  Rhone  was  at  that  time 
choked  up  with  mud  and  sand,  whi<il  the  beat^ 
ing  of  the  sea  had  lodged  there;  so  that  it  was 
very  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable,  for  vessels 
•f  burden  to  enter  it  Marius,  therefore,  set 
his  army,  now  quite  at  leisure,  to  work  there ; 
sod  having  caused  a  cut  to  be  made  capable  of 
leceiving  large  ships,  he  turned  a  great  part 
9f  the  river  into  it;  thus  drawing  it  to  a  coast, 
where  the  openmg  to  the  sea  is  easy  and  se- 
Thia  cat  still  retains  his  name 


The  barbarians  dividinff  themselves  into  two 
bodies,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Cimbri  to  march 
the  upper  way  through  Noricum  against  Catu- 
lus. and  to  forco  that  pass;  while  the  Teutones 
and  Ambrones  took  the  road  through  Liguria 
along  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  reach  Marius. 
The  Cimbri  spent  some  time  in  preparing  for 
their  march:  but  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
set  out  immediately,  and  pushed  forward  with 
great  expedition;  so  that  they  soon  traversed 
the  intermediate  country,  and  presented  to  the 
view  of  the  Romans  an  incredible  number  of 
enemies,  terrible  in  their  aspect,  and  in  their 
voice  and  shouts  of  war  difierent  from  all  other 
men.  They  spread  themselves  over  a  vast 
extent  of  ground  near  Marius,  and  when  they 
had  encamped,  thcr  challenged  him  to  battle. 

The  consul,  for  his  part,  regarded  them  not, 
but  kept  his  soldiers  withm  the  trenches,  re- 
buking the  vanity  and  rashness  of  those  who 
wanted  to  be  in  action,  and  calling  them  trai 
tors  to  their  country.  He  told  them,  ''Their  am- 
bition should  not  now  be  for  triumphs  and  tro* 
phie*,  but  to  dispel  the  dreadful  storm  that  hung 
over  them,  and  to  save  Italy  from  destruction? 
These  things  he  said  privately  to  his  chief  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  first  rank.  As  for  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  he  made  them  mount  guard  by 
turns  upon  the  ramparts,  to  accustom  them  to 
bear  the  dreadful  looks  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
hear  their  savage  voices  without  fear,  as  weU 
as  to  maktf  them  acquainted  with  their  arms, 
and  their  way  of  using  them.  By  these  means, 
what  at  first  was  terrible,  by  being  often  looked 
upon,  would  in  time  become  unafiecting.  For 
he  concluded,  that  with  regard  to  objects  of  ter- 
ror, novelty  adds  many  unreal  circumstances, 
and  that  things  really  dreadful  lose  their  efiect 
by  familiarity.  Indeed,  the  daily  sight  of  the 
barbarians  not  only  lessened  the  fears  of  the 
soldiers,  but  the  menacing  behaviour  and  intol- 
erable vanity  of  the  enemy,  provoked  their  re- 
sentment, and  inflamed  their  courage.  For 
they  not  only  plundered  and  ruined  the  adja- 
cent country,  but  advanced  to  the  very  tren^ea 
with  the  greatest  insolence  and  contempt. 

Marius  at  last  was  told,  that  the  soklien 
vented  their  grief  in  such  complaints  as  these 
<<What  effeminacy  has  Marius  discovered  in 
us,  that  he  thus  keeps  us  locked  n^,  like  so 
many  women,  and  restrains  us  firom  fighting? 
Come  on;  let  us  with  the  spirit  of  fVeemen, 
ask  him  if  he  waits  fof  others  to  fight  for  the 
liberties  of  Rome,  and  intends  to  make  use  of 
us  only  as  the  vilest  labourers,  in  digging 
trenches  in  carrying  out  loads  of  dirt,  and  turn- 
ing the  course  of  rivers?  It  is  for  such  noble 
works  as  these,  no  doubt,  that  he  exercises  us 
in  such  painful  labours;  and,  when  they  are 
done,  he  will  return  and  shew  his  feUow-citi- 
zens  the' glorious  fruits  of  the  continuation  of 
his  power.  It  is  true,  Carbo  and  CaBoio  were 
beaten  by  the  enemy:  but  does  their  ill  success 
terrify  him?  Surely  Carbo  and  Cspio  were 
generals  as  much  inferior  to  Marius  in  valour 
and  renown,  as  we  are  superior  to  the  army 
they  led.  Better  it  were  to  be  in  action,  though 
we  sufiSered  from  it  like  them,  than  to  sit  stUl 
and  see  the  destruction  of  our  allies." 
Marius,  delighted  with  these  speeches,  talked 
to  them  in  a  soothing  way.  He  told  them,  <<It 
was  «M»>>  firom  any  distrust  of  them  that  he 
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MtiliIly1mttl»t.b7orteor  ovtain  ondM, 
he  watted  both  ror  the  timd  and  plaoe  which 
were  to  enaure  him  the  Tictory."  For  he  had 
with  him  a  Syrian  woman,  named  Martha, 
who  was  aaid  to  haTO  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She 
waa  carried  about  in  a  litter  with  great  rejpect 
and  aolemnity,  and  the  sacrificea  he  ofiered 
were  aU  by  her  direction.  She  had  formerly 
applied  to  the  senate  in  thia  character,  and 
made  an  offer  of  predicting  for  tliem  faturo 
erenta,  but  they  refoaed  to  hear  her.  Then 
•he  betook  heraelf  to  the  women,  and  gaTe  them 
a  apecimen  of  her  art.  She  addreased  herMlf 
particularly  to  the  wife  of  Marios,  at  whose 
feet  she  happened  to  sit,  when  there  waa  a 
eombat  of  gladiators,  and  fortonately  enough, 
told  her  wmch  of  them  would  proTe  Tictorious. 
BCarius's  wife  sent  her  to  her  husband,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  the  utmost  Teneration,and  pro- 
vided for  her  the  litter  in  which  ahe  waa  gen- 
erally carried.  When  ahe  went  to  sacriice, 
she  wore  a  purple  robe,  lined  with  the  same, 
and  buttoned  up,  and  held  in  her  hand  a  spear 
adorned  with  ribbands  and  garlanda.  When 
diey  saw  this  pompous  scene,  many  doubted 
whether  Marius  was  really  persuaded  of  her 
prophetic  abilities,  or  only  pretended  to  be  so, 
and  acted  a  port,  while  he  ahewed  the  woman 
in  thia  form. 

But  what  Alexander  at  Myndos  relates  con- 
•eming  the  vultures  really  deserves  admiration. 
Two  rf  them,  it  seems,  alwaya  appeared,  and 
followed  the  army,  before  any  great  auccoas, 
being  well  known  by  their  brazen  collara.  The 
soldiers,  when  they  took  them,  had  put  these 
collars  upon  them,  and  then  let  them  go.  From 
thia  time  they  knew,  and  in  a  manner  saluted 
the  soldiers;  and  the  soldiers,  whenever  these 
appeared  upon  their  march,  rejoiced  in  the  aa- 
aorance  of  performing  something  extraordinary. 

About  this  time,  there  happened  many  prod- 
igies, roost  of  them  of  the  usual  kind.  But 
news  waa  brought  from  Ameria  and  Tuder- 
tnm,  cities  in  Italy,  that  one  night  there  were 
teen  in  the  aky  speara  and  shields  of  fire,  now 
waving  about,  and  then  claahing  againat  each 
«ther,  m  imitation  of  the  postures  and  motions 
ef  men  fighting; and  that,  one  par^  giving  way, 
and  the  other  advancing,  at  last  they  all  disap- 
peared inthe  weat  Much  about  this  time  too, 
there  arrived  from  Pessinus,  BaUbaoea,  prieat 
of  the  mother  of  the  goda,  with  an  account  that 
the  goddess  had  declared  from  her  sanctuary, 
'^That  the  Romans  would  soon  obtain  a  great 
and  glnrioua  victory."  The  senate  had  given 
credit  to  hia  report,  and  decreed  the  goddeai 
a  temple  on  account  of  the  victory.  But  when 
Batabaces  went  out  to  make  the  same  declara- 
tion to  the  people,  Aulua  Pompeios,  one  of  the 
tribones,  prevented  him,  calling  him  an  impoe- 
tor,  and  driving  him  in -an  ignominioua  manner 
from  the  rottrum.  What  followed,  indeed, 
waa  the  thing  which  contributed  moat  to  the 
credit  of  the  prediction,  for  Aulua  had  acaroe 
diasolved  the  aasembly.  and  reached  his  own 
houae,  when  he  waa  seiied  with  •  violent  fe- 
ver, of  which  he  died  within  a  week.  Thia 
waa  a  fact  universally  known. 

Marius  still  keeping  close,  the  Teotones  at- 
tempted b>  force  his  entrenchments;  but  being 
raeeived  with  a  shower  of  darts  from  the  camp, 
bf  which  they  lost  a  somber  of  men,  they  re- 


solved to  naxeh  forwud,  ooncfaidiBg  Oat  Omj 
might  peas  the  AJpa  in  foil  aecoxity.  They  pack- 
ed op  their  baggage,  therefore,  and  marched  by 
thoBomancamp.  Then  it  waa  that  the  immea- 
sitv  of  their  numbers  appeared  in  the  clearest 
light  from  the  length  or  thoir  train,  and  the 
time  they  Uc4  up  in  paasing;  for  it  ia  aaid,  that 
though  ihej  luoved  on  vrithoot  intermiaaioB, 
they  were  six  daya  in  going  b^  MariusPs  camp. 
Indeed,  they  went  very  near  iL  and  aaked  the 
Romana  by  way  of  insult,  << Whether  thev  hsd 
any  commanda  to  their  wivea,  for  they  ahoald 
be  shortlv  with  them?*  As  soon  aa  the  barb^ 
riana  hadallpasaed  by,  and  were  in  full  march, 
Marina  Ukewiae  decamped,  and  followed;  al- 
ways taking  care  to  keep  near  them,  and  chooe> 
ing  strong  plaoea  at  some  small  distance  for  hb 
camp,  which  he  also  fortified,  in  ordw  that  ha 
might  pass  the  nights  in  safety.  Thus  they 
moved  on  till  thev  came  to  Aqus  Scztia,  from 
whence  there  ia  but  a  short  march  to  the  Alps. 

There  Marioa  prepared  for  battle;  having 
IMtched  upon  a  place  for  his  cam|s  which  was 
unexceptionable  in  point  of  atrcngth,  but  aA 
forded  little  water.  By  this  ciromnatanoe,  thsy 
tell  us,  he  wanted  to  excite  the  soldiers  to  ae* 
tion;  and  when  many  of  them  complained  of 
thirst,  he  pointed  to  a  river  which  ran  dose  by 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  told  them,  ''That  thence 
they  must  purohaae  water  with  their  blood.* 
<<Wh7  then,"  aaid  they,  <Mo  you  not  lead  a 
thither  immediately,  before  our  blood  is  quita 
parohed  up.'"  To  which  he  answered  ia  a 
softer  tone.  <<I  will  lead  you  thither,  but  fini 
let  ua  fortify  our  camp." 

The  soldiers  obeyed,  though  with  some  re 
luctance.  But  the  servanta  of  the  army,  beiDg 
in  great  want  of  virater,  both  for  themaelvesaad 
their  cattle,  ran  in  crowds  to  the  stream,  aome 
with  pick-axes,  aome  with  hatchet8,and  othen 
with  swords  and  javelins,  along  with  their 
pitchers;  for  they  were  resolved  to  have  water^ 
though  they  vrere  obliged  to  fight  for  it 
These  at  first  were  encountered  by  a  small 
party  of  the  enemy,  when  some  having  bathed^ 
were  engaged  at  dinner,  and  others  were  alili 
bathing.  For  there  the  country  abounds  in  hot 
wells.  Thia  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity 
of  cutting  off  a  number  of  them,  while  they 
were  indulging  themselves  in  thoee  deliciooi 
hatha,  and  charmed  with  the  aweetneas  of  the 
place.  The  cry  of  those  brought  others  to  thdr 
aaaistance,  ao  that  it  waa  now  difficult  for  Ma* 
rius  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  hia  soldieB% 
who  were  in  pain  for  their  servanta.  Beaida% 
the  Ambrones,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thge 
sand,  who  were  the  best  troopa  the  enemy  had. 
and  who  had  already  defeated  Manliua  and 
Cepio,  were  drawn  out,  and  stood  to  their 
arma.  Though  they  had  overcharged  theoh 
selves  with  eatina ,  yet  the  wine  they  had  drank 
had  given  them  freah  spirits;  and  they  advaaO' 
ed,  not  i*-  a  wild  and  diaorderly  manner, « 
with  a  confused  and  inarticalate  acaae:  bat 
beating  their  arms  at  regular  intervals,  and  all 
keeping  time  with  the  tune,  they  came  on  ciy* 
ing  out,  Jhnbrones!  •Amftroneti  This  they 
aid,  either  to  enoonrage  each  other,  or  to  tei^ 
rify  the  enemy  with  their  name.  TheLiguriaaa 
were  the  first  of  the  Italiana  that  moved  againil 
them:  and  when  they  lieard  the  eqemy  or 
Ambrones^  they  echoed  back  the  word,  whici 
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wts  indeed  their  own  ancient  name.  Thue  the 
shoat  wu  often  returned  from  one  anny  to  the 
oUier  before  they  chaiged,  and  the  officers  on 
both  rides  joining  in  it,  and  striTing  which 
■honld  pronoance  the  word  londett,  added  by 
this  means  to  the  coarage  and  impetuosity  of 
their  troops. 

The  Ambrones  were  obliged  to  paas  the  ri^er, 
and  this  broke  their  order;  so  that,  before  they 
conld  form  again,  the  Ldgurians  efaaiged  the 
foremost  of  £em,  and  thus  began  the  battle. 
7*he  Romans  came  to  snmwrt  the  Ligvrians, 
ind  pouring  down  from  tne  higher  ground, 
pressed  the  enemy  so  hard,  that  they  soon  put 
them  in  disorder.  Many  of  them  jostling  each 
othct  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  slain 
there,  and  the  river  itself  was  filled  with  dead 
bodies.  Those  who  were  got  safe  over  not  dar- 
ing to  make  head,  were  cut  off  by  the  Romans, 
as  they  fled  to  their  camp  and  carriages.  There 
the  women  meeting  them  with  swords  and 
axes,  and  setting  up  a  horrid  and  hideous  cry, 
fell  upon  the  fugitives,  as  well  as  the  pursuers, 
the  former  as  traitors,  and  the  latter  as  ene- 
mies. Mingling  with  the  combatants,  they  laid 
hold  on  the  Roman  shields,  catched  at  their 
swords  wiUi  their  naked  hands,  and  obstinate- 
ly suffered  themselves  to  be  hacked  in  pieces. 
Thus  the  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  on 
the  bonks  of  the  river  rather  by  accident  than 
anydeslgn  of  the  general. 

The  Romany  after  having  destroyed  so  many 
of  the  Ambrones,  retired  as  it  grew  davk;  but 
the  camp  did  not  resound  with  songs  of  victory, 
as  might  have  been  expected  upon  toch  suc- 
cess, liiere  were  no  entertainments,  no  mirth 
in  their  tents,  nor,  what  is  the  most  agreeable 
circumstance  to  the  soldier  after  victory,  any 
sound  and  refresbinff  sleep.  The  niffht  was  pass- 
ed in  the  greatest  dreainuid  perplexity.  The 
camp  was  without  trench  or  rampart.  There 
emained  yet  manv  myriads  of  the  barbarians 
onconquered;  and  sucn  of  the  Ambrones  as  es- 
caped, mixing  with  them,  a  ciy  was  heard  all 
night,  not  like  the  righs  and  groans  of  men,  but 
like  the  howUnff  and  bellowing  of  wild  beasts. 
As  this  proceeded  from  such  an  innumerable 
host,  the  neighbouring  mountains  and  the  hol- 
low banks  of  the  river'retumed  the  sound,  and 
the  horrid  din  filled  the  whole  plains.  The  Ro- 
mans felt  the  impressions  of  terror,  and  Ma- 
rina himself  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the 
apprehension  of  a  tumultuous  night-engage- 
ment. However,  the  barbarians  did  not  attack 
Ihem,  either  that  night  or  next  day,  but  spent 
the  time  in  consulting  how  to  dispose  and  draw 
themeeives  up  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  Marius  observing  the  slop- 
ing hills  and  woody  hollows  that  hui^  over  the 
eoemy's  camp,  dispatched  Claudios  Marcellus 
with  thr«e  thousand  men,  to  lie  in  ambush 
there  till  the  fight  was  begun,  and  then  to  fall 
upon  the  enemy's  rear.  The  rest  of  his  troops 
he  ordered  to  sup  and  go  to  rest  in  good  time. 
Next  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  liffht  he  drew 
np  before  the  camp,  and  commanded  the  cav- 
aiby  to  march  into  tne  plain.  The  Teutonds  see- 
mg  this,  could  not  contain  themselves  nor  stay 
UH  all  the  Romans  were  come  down  into  the 
plain,  where  thpy  might  fight  them  upon  equal 
temw,  bat  arming  htftily  through  thirst  ofven- 
e,  advanced  up  to  the  hill.    Marius  dis- 


patched his  officers  through  the  whole  army, 
with  orders  that  they  should  stand  still  and  wait 
for  the  enemy.  When  the  barbarians  wen 
within  reach,  the  Romans  were  to  throw  their 
javeUns,  then  come  to  sword  in  hand;- and 
presringupon  them  with  their  shields,  poshed 
them  with  all  their  force.  For  he  knew  the 
phuse  vras  so  slippery,  that  the  enemy*a  blows 
conld  have  no  gresi  weight,  nor  could  they 
preserve  any  cloee  cMer,  where  the  declivity 
of  the  ground  continually  changed  their  poise 
At  the  same  time  that  he  gave  these  directions, 
he  was  the  first  that  set  the  example.  For  ho 
was  inferior  to  none  in  personal  agility,  and  in 
resolution  he  far  exceeded  them  all. 

The  Romans  by  their  firmness  and  united 
charge,  kept  the  bttbarians  firom  ascending  tho 
hill,  and  by  little  and  little  forced  them  down 
into  the  plain.  There  the  foremost  battalions 
were  beginning  to  form  again,  when  the  ut- 
most confurion  discovered  itselir  in  tiie  rear. 
For  Marcellus,  who  had  watched  his  opporta 
nity,  as  soon  as  he  found,  by  the  noise,  which 
reached  the  hills  where  he  lay,  that  the  battle 
was  bmn,  with  great  impetuosity  and  loud 
shouts  foil  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  and  destroy- 
ed a  considerable  number  of  them.  The  hind- 
most being  pushed  upon  those  before,  the 
whole  army  was  soon  put  in  disorder.  Thus 
attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  they  could  not 
stand  the  double  shock,  but  forsook  uieir  ranks, 
and  0ed.*  The  Romans  pursuing,  either  kill- 
ed or  took  prisoners  above  a  hundred  thousand, 
and  having  made  themselves  masters  of  their 
tents,  carriages  and  baggage,  voted  as  many  of 
them  as  were  not  plundered,  a  present  to  Ma- 
rius. This  indeed  was  a  noble  recompense^ 
yet  it  was  thought  very  inadequate  to  the  gen- 
eralship he  had  shewn  in  that  great  and  immi- 
nent danger  .f 

Other  historians  give  a  different  account, 
both  of  the  disposition  of  the  spoils,  and  the 
number  of  the  slain.  From  these  writers  wo 
learn,  that  the  Maasillans  walled  in  their  vine- 
yards with  the  bones  they  found  m  the  field: 
and  that  the  rain  which  fell  Uie  winter  following, 
soaking  in  the  moisture  of  the  putrified  bodies, 
the  ground  ^as  so  enriclied  bjr  it,  that  itpro. 
dac«l  the  next  season  a  prodigious  crop.  Thus 
the  opinion  of  Archilocnus  is  confirmed,  that 
Jields  are  fattened  with  blood.  It  is  observ 
ed  indeed,  that  extraordinary  rains  generall]^ 
fall  after  great  battles;  whether  it  be.  tha 
some  deity  chooses  to  wash  and  purity  the 
earth  with  water  from  above,  or  whether  the 
blood  and  corruption,  by  the  moist  and  heavv 
vapooTs  they  emit,  tlucken  the  air,  which  is 
liable  to  be  altered  by  the  smaUest  cause. 

After  the  battle  Marius  selected  from  among 
the  arms  and  other  spoils,  such  as  were  elegant 
and  entire,  and  likely  to  make  the  greatest 
show  in  his  triumph.  The  rest  he  pUed  togeth- 
er,  and  offered  them  as  a  splendid  sacrifice  te 
the  gods.    The  army  stood  round  the  pile 


*  This  rictory  wu  i>ained  the  Moond  rear  of  (ht 
hundred  and  tuty-ninth  Olympiad.  Before  Chriit^ 
'~'  hundred. 


t  And  yet.  there  does  not  appear  any  thing  reiy  ea 
traordinary  in  the  gcnerabhip  of  Manue  on  thit  ooca 
■ion.  The  ignorance  and  rashneae  of  the  barbarians 
did  erery  thing  in  his  &vour.  The  Tcutones  lo*t  the 
baiUe,  ae  Hautey  loii  it  at  Falkirk,  hj  attemptiuc  the 
hilb- 
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crowBed  with  lanisl;  and  himielf  amyed  in  hk 
■irple  robe,  and  2in  after  the  maimer  of  the 
Romaos,  took  a  liriited  toreh.  He  had  jmt  lift^ 
ed  it  up  with  both  hands  towarda  heaven  and 
waa  going  to  aet  fire  to  the  piles,  when  some 
ftieads  were  seen  galloping  towards  him.  Great 
iilence  and  expectation  followed.  When  they 
we?e  come  near,  they  leaped  from  their  horses, 
and  saluted  Marius  consul  the  fiflh  time,  deliv^ 
eriog  him  letters  to  the  Jkme  purpose.  This 
added  great  joy  to  the  solemnity,  which  the  sol- 
diers expressed  by  acclamations  and  by  clank- 
ing their  arms;  and  while  the  officers  were  pre- 
senting Marius  with  new  crowns  of  laurel,  he 
set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  finished  the  sacrifice. 

But  whatever  it  is,  that  will  not  permit  us  to 
enjoy  any  great  prosperity  pure  and  unmixed, 
but  chequers  human  life  witn  a  variety  of  good 
and  evil;  whether  it  be  fortune  or  some  chaa- 
tising  deity;  or  necessity  and  the  nature  of 
things;  a  few  days  after  this  joyful  solemnity, 
the  sad  news  was  brought  to  Marina  of  what 
had  befallen  his  colleague  Catulus.  An  event, 
which,  like  a  cloud  in  the  midst  of  a  calm, 
brought  fresh  alarms  upon  Rome,  and  threat- 
ened her  with  another  tempest  Catulus,  who 
had  the  Cimbri  to  oppose,  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  give  up  the  defence  of  the  heights  lest 
he  should  weaiken  himself  by  being  obliged  to 
divide  bis  force  into  many  parta.  He  there- 
fore descended  quicklv  from  tne  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  posted  his  army  behind  the  river  Athesis^ 
where  he  blocked  up  the  fords  with  strong  for- 
tifications on  both  sides,  and  threw  a  bridge 
over  it;  that  so  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to 
succour  the  garrisons  beyond  it,  if  the  barba- 
rians should  make  their  way  through  the  nai^ 
row  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  attempt  to 
storm  them  The  barbarians  held  their  enemies 
in  such  contempt,  and  came  on  with  so  much 
insolence,  that,  rather  to  show  their  strength 
and  courage,  than  out  of  any  necessity,  they 
exposed  themselves  naked  to  the  showers  of 
snow;  and,  having  pushed  through  the  ice  and 
deep  drifts  of  snow  to  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, they  put  their  broad  shields  under  them, 
and  so  slid  down  in  spite  of  the  broken  rocks 
and  vast  slippery  descents. 

When  they  had  encamped  near  the  river,  and 
taken  a  view  of  the  channel,  thev  determined  to 
fill  it  up.  Then  they  tore  up  the  neighbouring 
hills,  hke  the  giants  of  old;  they  pulled  up 
trees  bv  the  roots;  they  broke  off  massy  rocks, 
and  rolled  in  huge  heaps  of  earth.  These  were 
to  dam  up  the  current.  Other  bulky  materials, 
besides  these,  were  thrown  in,  to  force  away 
the  bridge,  which  being  carried  down  the 
stream  with  great  violence,  beat  against  the 
timber,  and  shook  the  foundation.  At  the  sight 
of  this  the  Roman  soldiers  were  struck  wiUi 
terror,  and  great  part  of  them  quitted  the  camp 
and  drew  back.  On  this  occasion  Catulus,  like 
an  able  and  excellent  general,  shewed  that  he 
preferred  the  glory  of  his  country  to  his  own. 
For  when  he  foud  that  he  could  not  persuade 
his  men  to  keep  their  post,  and  that  they  were 
deserting  it  in  a  very  dastardly  manner,  he  or- 
dered his  standard  to  be  taken  up,  and  running 
to  the  foremost  of  the  fugitives,  led  them  on 
Himself;  choosing  rether  that  the  disgrace  ahould 
fhll  upon  him  thaa  upon  his  country,  and  that 
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Ufl  loUien  dMmU  noi^eeB  to  iy,  b«t  to  M 
low  their  general. 

The  barbarians  now  assaulted  and  took  the 
fortress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Athesis:  but  ad- 
miriogthe  bravery  of  the  garrison,  who  had  bs* 
haved  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  glocy  of 
Rome,  they  dismissed  them  upon  certain  ooa* 
ditions,  having  first  made  them  swear  to  then 
upon  a  braxen  bull.  In  the  battle  that  followed, 
this  bull  was  taken  among  the  spoils,  and  is 
sakl  to  have  been  carried  to  Catulus^  house,  u 
the  first  fruits  of  the  victory.  The  country  ss 
present  being  without  defence,  the  Cimbri 
spread  themselves  over  it,  and  committed  great 
depredations. 

Hereupon  Marius  was  called  home.  When  be 
arrived,  every  one  expected  that  he  would  tri- 
umph, and  the  senate  readily  passed  a  decree  for 
that  purpose.  However,  he  declined  it;  whether 
it  was  that  he  viras  unwilling  to  deprive  his  men, 
who  had  shared  in  the  danger,  of  their  part  of 
the  honour,  or  that  to  encourage  the  people  in 
the  present  extremity,  he  chose  to  intnist  tbe 
glory  of  his  former  achievements  with  the  for 
tune  of  Rome,  in  order  to  have  it  restored  to 
him  with  interest  upon  his  next  success.  Hst- 
ing  made  an  oration  suitable  to  the  time,  he 
went  to  join  Catulus,  who  was  much  encourag* 
ed  by  lus  coming.  He  then  sent  for  hia  army 
out  of  Gaul;  and  when  it  waa  arrived,  he  crosf 
ed  the  Po,  with  a  design  to  keep  the  barbariaai 
from  penetrating  into  the  interior  parts  of  Italj 
But  taey  deferred  the  combat,  on  pretence  that 
they  expected  the  Teutones,  and  that  they  won- 
dered at  their  delay ;  either  being  really  ignorant 
of  their  fate,  or  choosing  to  seem  so.  ¥x>r  thej 
punished  those  who  brought  them  that  aocoont 
with  stripes;  and  sent  to  ask  Marius  for  lands 
and  cities,  sufficient  both  for  them  and  their 
brethren.  When  Marius  inquired  of  the  ambas> 
sadors  who  their  brethren  were,  thev  told  him 
the  Teutones.  The  assembly  laughed,  and  Ma- 
rius replied  in  a  taunting  manner,  <'Do  not  trou- 
ble yourselves  about  your  brethren  ;for  they  have 
land  enough,  which  we  have  already  given  them, 
and  they  ahall  have  it  for  ever."  The  ambassr 
dors  perceiving  the  irony,  answered  in  sharp 
and  acurrilous  terms,  assuring  him,  '^hat  the 
Cimbri  would  chastise  ^im  immediately,  and 
the  Teutones  when  they  came."  <<And  they  are 
not  far  off,"  said  Marius,  *'it  will  be  very  un- 
kind, therefore,  in  you  to  go  away  without  sa- 
luting your  brethren."  At  the  same  time  he 
oixiered  the  kings  of  the  Teutones  to  be  brought 
out.  loaded  as  they  were  with  chains:  for  they 
had  been  taken  by  the  Sequani,  as  they  were 
endeavouring  to  escape  over  the  Alps. 

As  soon  as  the  ambassadors  had  acquainted 
the  Cimbri  with  what  had  passed,  they  marched 
directly  against  Marius^  who  at  that  time  lay 
still,  and  kept  within  his  trenches.  It  is  report- 
ed that  on  this  occasion  he  contrived  a  new 
form  for  the  javelins.  Till  then  they  uaed  to 
fasten  the  shaft  to  the  iron  head  with  two  iron 
pins.  But  Marius  now  letting  one  of  them  'V' 
main  as  it  was,  had  the  other  taken  out,  and  t 
weak  wooden  peg  put  in  its  place.  By  tlua 
contrivance  he  mtended,  that  when  the  javelin 
stuck  in  the  enemy's  shield,  it  should  not  stand 
right  out;  but  tha^  the  wooden  peg  breaking 
and  the  iron  pin  bending,  the  shaft  of  the  wen 
pon  should  be  dragged  upon  the  ground,  wWta 
^  the  point  stuck  fsst  in  the  shield. 
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Boioiit,  king  of  the  CimlKd,  came  now  with 

■mair  pftity  of  hone  to  the  Koman  eamp^  and 
shallenged  Marioa  to  appoint  the  time  and 
p!ace  where  they  Bhonld  meet  and  decide  it  by 
•rmi,  to  whom  the  country  thould  belong, 
ftlarim  answered,  ''That  the  Romans  never 
sonsnlted  their  enemies  when  to  fight;  how- 
ever, he  would  indnlge  the  Cimbri  in  this  point" 
Acoordingly  thoT  a^eed  to  fight  the  third  day 
v\er,  and  that  the  pUun  of  Vercella  should  be 
tlie  field  ot  battle,  which  was  fit  for  the  Roman 
cavalry  to  act  in,  and  convenient  for  the  bar^ 
barians  to  display  their  numben. 

Both  parties  kept  their  day,  and  drew  up 
tlielr  forces  over  against  each  other.  Catulus 
had  under  his  conunand  twenty  thousand  and 
three  hundred  men:  Marias  had  thirty-two 
thousand.  The  latter  were  drawn  up  in  the 
two  wings,'  and  Catulus  was  in  the  centre. 
Sylla,  who  was  present  in  the  battle,  gives  us 
tliis  account;  and  it  ia  reported,  that  Marius 
nade  this  disposition,  in  hopes  of  breaking  the 
Cimbrian  battalions  with  the  wings  only,  and 
securing  to  himself  and  his  soldiers  the  honour 
of  the  victory,  before  Catulus  could  have  an 
opportunity  to  come  up  to  the  charge;  it  being 
usual,  in  a  large  front,  for  the  wings  to  advance 
before  the  main  body.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  defence  which  Catulus  made  of  his  own 
behaviour,  in  which  he  insisted  much  on  the 
malignant  designs  of  Mazius  asainst  him. 

The  Cimbrian  infantry  marched  out  of  their 
trenches  without  noise,  and  formed  so  as  to 
have  their  fianks  equal  to  their  front;  each 
aide  of  the  square  extending  to  thirty  furlongs. 
Their  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand, 
issued  forth  m  great  splendour.  ,Their  helmets 
represented  the  heads  and  open  Jaws  of  strange 
and  frightful  wild  beasts:  on  these  were  fixed 
high  plumes,  which  made  the  men  appear  taller. 
Their  breast-plates  were  of  polished  iron,  and 
their  shields  were  white  and  glittering.  Each 
man  had  two-edged  darts  to  fight  with  at  a 
distance,  and  when  they  came  hand  to  hand, 
they  used  broad  and  heavy  swords.  In  this 
engagement  they  did  not  fall  directly  upon  the 
front  of  the  Romans,  but  wheeling  to  the  right, 
they  endeavoured  by  little  and  litUe  to  enclose 
the  enemy  between  them  and  their  infantry, 
who  were  posted  on  the  lefl.  The  Roman 
generals  perceived  their  artful  design,  but  were 
not  able  to  restrain  their  own  men.  One  hap- 
pened to  cry  out,  that  the  enemy  fled,  and  they 
all  set  off  upon  the  pursuit.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  barbarian  foot  came  on  like  a  vast  sea.  Ma- 
rina having  purified,  lifted  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  vowed  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods;  and 
Catulus,  in  the  same  posture,  promised  to  con- 
secrate a  temple  to  the  fortune  of  that  day. 
As  Marias  sacrificed  on  this  occasion,  it  is  said, 
that  the  entrails  were  no  sooner  shewn  him, 
than  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ''The 
victory  is  mine. " 

However,  when  the  battle  was  joined,  an 
accident  happened,  which,  as  Sylla  writes.* 

Speared  to  be  intended  by  Heaven  to  humble 
arias.  A  prodigious  dust,  it  seems,  arose, 
which  hid  both  armies.  Marias  moving  first 
to  the  charge,  had  the  misfortune  tc  miss  the 

*  It  is  a  miilbrittiie,  that  Citunu't  History  of  hit 
oosoldkip,  and  a  gmter.  that  Sjlls*i  commentaricf, 


and  havinff  paaaed  by  their  an«T, 
wandered  about  with  ms  troops  a  long  time  in 
the  field.  In  the  mean  time,  the  good  fortune 
of  Catulus  directed  the  enemy  to  him,  aikd  it 
was  his  legions  (in  which  SvUa  tells  us  ha 
fought)  to  whose  lot  the  chief  conflict  fell 
The  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  sun  which 
shone  full  in  the  faces  of  the  Cimbri,  fooght  for 
the  Romans.  Those  bart>arians«  being  bred  in 
shady  and  frosen  countries,  could  bear  the 
severest  cold,  but  were  not  proof  against  heat* 
Their  bodies  soon  fan  down  with  sweat;  they 
drew  their  breath  with  difficulty,  and  wei% 
forced  to  hold  their  shields  to  shade  their  faces 
Indeed  this  battle  was  fought  not  long  aftei 
the  summer  solstice,  and  the  Romans  k^ep  a 
festival  for  it  on  the'thicd  day  of  the  calends  of 
August,  then  called  Sextilis.  The  dust  too, 
which  hid  the  enemy,  helped  to  encoura^  the 
Romans.  For  as  they  could  have  no  distinct 
view  of  the  vast  numbers  of  their  antagonistS| 
they  ran  to  the  chaise,  and  were  come  to  close 
engaffement  before  the  sight  of  such  moltitudea 
could  give  them  any  impressions  of  terror.  Bo- 
sides,  the  Romans  were  so  strengthened  by  la- 
bour and  exercise,  that  not  one  of  them  was 
observed  to  sweat  or  be  out  of  breath,  notwith 
standing  the  suffocating  heat  and  the  violence 
of  the  encounter.  So  Catulus  himself  is  said  to 
have  written,  in  commendation  of  his  soldiers. 

The  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  enemy's 
troops  were  cut  to  pieces  upon  the  spot;  those 
who  fought  in  the  front  fastened  themselves  to- 
gether, by  long  cords  run  through  their  belts,* 
to  prevent  their  ranks  from  being  broken.  The 
Romans  drove  back  the  fugitives  to  their  camp^ 
where  they  found  the  most  shocking  spectacle* 
The  women  standing  in  mourning  by  their 
carriages,  killed  those  that  fled;  some  their 
husbands,  some  their  brothers,  others  their 
fathers.  They  strangled  their  little  children 
with  their  own  hands,  and  threw  them  under 
the  wheels  and  horses^  feet.  Last  of  all,  ihey 
killed  themselves.  They  tell  us  of  one  that 
was  seen  slung  from  the  top  of  a  wagon,  with 
a  child  hanging  at  each  heeL  The  men,  for 
want  of  trees,  tied  tliemselves  bv  the  neck, 
some  to  tho  horns  of  the  oxen,  others  to  their 
legs,  and  then  pricked  them  on;  that  by  the 
starting  of  the  beasts  they  might  be  strangled 
or  torn  to  pieces.  But  though  they  were  so 
industrious  to  destroy  themselves,  above  sixty 
thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  killed 
were  said  to  have  been  twice  that  number. 

Marius's  soldiers  plundered  the  baggage;  but 

the  others ' 

they  tell 

Catulus;  t ^ 

as  a  proof  that  the  victory  belonged  to  him.  A 
hot  dispute,  it  seems,  arose  between  his  troopa 
and  those  of  Marius,  which  had  the  best  claim; 
and  the  ambassadors  from  Parma,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  were  chosen  arbitrators. 
Catulus's  soldiers  led  them  to  the  Held  of  battle 
to  see  the  dead,  and  dearly  proved  that  they 
were  killed  by  their  javelins,  because  Catulus 
had  taken  car«  to  have  the  ahaAs  inacribed 
with  his  name.  Nevertheless,  the  whole 
honour  of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  Marius,  on, 

Thi«  wai  an  ibsord  contnTince  to  keep  their 
ranks.  But  they  intended  also  to  have  bound  f  aair 
prisoners  with  th«  cords  after  the  tMttio. 
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of  hii  fonnar  victorjr,  and  fait  pranat 
mthority.  fiaj,  nch  was  the  applauae  of  the 
poimJace,  diat  thej  called  him  Ite  tMrd^Mml- 
•r  ^Rome,  at  haviag  reacoed  her  from  a  danger 
■otlaoidreadibl  than  that  from  the  Gaala.  In 
their  rejoicinga  at  home  with  their  wivee  and 
children,  at  rapper  they  offered  libationa  to 
Bfarina  along  with  the  goda,  and  woold  have 
Iven  him  alone  the  honour  of  both  tiiompha. 
le  declined  thia  indeed,  and  triomphed  with 
Catoloa,  being  deairooa  to  shew  hia  moderation 
after  toch  extraordinary  inataneea  of  aooceei. 
Or,  perbapa,  he  waa  afraid  of  some  oppoaition 
from  Cataloa^s  aokUers,  who  miffht  not  haTO 
•offered  him  to  triampb,  if  he  had  depmed 
dieir  general  of  hia  abare  of  the  honour. 

In  this  manner  hia  fifth  conaolate  waa  paaaed. 
And  now  be  aspired  to  a  aizth,  with  more  ar> 
dour  than  any  man  had  ever  ahewn  for  hia 
lirrt.  He  courted  the  people,  and  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himaelf  with  the  meaneat  of  them 
by  such  senrile  condescensions,  as  were  not 
only  nnraiuble  to  his  dignity,  bot  even  contrary 
to  his  disposition;  aasoming  an  air  of  gentle- 
ness and  complaisance,  for  which  natora  never 
meant  him.  It  is  said,  that  in  civil  ai&dn  and 
the  tumultnona  proceedinn  of  the  popakoe, 
his  ambition  had  given  him  an  uncommon 
timidity.  That  intrepid  firmneas  which  he  dia- 
oovered  in  battle  foieaook  him  in  the  assembtiea 
of  the  people,  and  the  least  breath  of  praiae  or 
dialike  disconcerted  him  in  his  addreas.  Tet 
«re  are  told,  that  when  he  had  granted  the 
freedom  of  the  city  to  a  thousand  Camerians, 
idio  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  be- 
naviour  in  the  wars,  and  bis  proceeding  waa 
found  fault  with  as  contrary  to  law,  he  said, 
^The  law  spoke  too  softly  to  be  heard  amidst 
the  din  of  arms.''  However,  the  noise  that  he 
dreaded,  and  that  robbed  him  of  hia  preaence 
of  mind,  was  that  of  popular  assemblies.  In 
war  he  easily  obtained  the  highest  rank,  be- 
cause they  could  not  do  without  him;  but  in 
the  administration  he  was  sometimes  in  danger 
of  losing  the  honoun  he  solicited.  In  theae 
cases  he  had  recomse  to  the  partialis  of  the 
multitude;  and  had  no  scruple  of  making  his 
honesty  subservient  to  bis  ambition. 

Bv  these  means  be  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  all  the  patricians.  But  he  was  most  afraid 
of  Metellus,  whom  he  had  treated  with  ingrati- 
tude. Besides,  Metellus  was  a  man  who, 
from  a  spirit  of  true  virtue,  was  naturally  an 
enemy  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
populace  by  evil  arts,  and  directed  all  their 
measures  to  please  them.  Marina,  therefore, 
was  very  desirous  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 
For  this  purpose  he  axsociated  with  Glaucias 
and  Satuminus,  two  of  the  most  daring  and 
turbulent  men  in  Rome,  who  had  the  indigent 
and  seditious  part  of  the  people  at  their  com- 
mand. By  their  assistance  he  got  several  laws 
enacted;  and  having  planted  many  of  his  sol- 
diers in  the  assemblies,  his  faction  prevailed, 
and  Metellus  was  overborne. 

Rutilius,*  in  other  respects  a  man  of  credit 

^  P.  Rutfliui  Rafiu  wu  Conjul  the  year  before  the 
SMond  coiualahip  of  &Iariiis.  He  wrote  hit  own  lift 
Ita  Latia,aad  i  Roman  history  in  Greek.  Cicero  men- 
tiova  hiffli  on  tereral  occasions,  as  a  man  of  hooour 
■nd  probity.  He  was  eiiled  six  or  seven  years  after 
the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius.  GTylla  would  have  re- 
faOtd  him  but  he  reftiscd  to  return. 


and  vemci^,  but  partieolarlT  piejudioed  againaC 
MarioBy  teUs  oa  he  obtained  his  sixth  coatsalate 
by  laige  soma  which  he  distribolad  among  the 
tribea,  and  having  thrown  oat  Metelloa  by  dint 
of  money,  pvevaikd  with  them  to  elect  YsJerina 
Flaccoa,  rather  hia  aervant  than  hia  ooUeagve. 
Tlie  people  had  never  before  bestowed  so 
many  conaulatea  on  anv  one  man,  exeepi  Ya- 
lerius  Corvinua.*  And  them  waa  thia  gnat 
dtference,  that  between  the  first  and  sixth  con* 
aulate  of  Corvinua  there  waa  an  interval  of 
forty-five  years;  whereas  Marina,  after  hia 
first,  was  carried  throogh  five  more  without  in- 
terruption, by  one  tide  of  fortnne. 

In  the  last  of  these  he  expoaed  himaelf  to 
much  hatred,  bv  abetting  Satominna  in  aU  kia 
crimes;  particularly  in  hia  murder  of  Nonio^ 
whom  he  alew  becanse  he  waa  hia  competitor 
for  the  triboneship.  Satominaa,  being  appoint- 
ed tribune  of  the  people,  proponed  an  Agrarian 
law,  in  which  there  waa  a  clanse  expreaaly  pro- 
viding, <<That  the  senate  ahooU  come  and  swear 
in  ibll  assembly,  to  confirm  whatever  the  people 
ahoold  decree,  and  not  oppose  them  in  any 
thing.*  Marina  in  the  senate  pretended  to  de- 
clare against  thia  clanae,  aaaerting  that,  <<  He 
would  never  take  auch  an  oath,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved no  wise  man  would.  For,  aimpoaiag 
the  law  not  a  bad  one,  it  wouU  be  a  dksgraee 
to  the  aenate  to  be  compelled  to  give  aanctkm 
to  a  thing,  which  they  ahoold  be  broo^t  to 


only  by  choice  or  persnaaion.' 

These,  however,  were  not  his  real  eentiments; 
but  he  waa  laying  for  Metellua  an  unavoidable 
anare.  As  to  himself,  he  reckoned  that  a  great 
part  of  virtue  and  prudence  conaiated  in  dis 
simulation,  therefore  he  made  but  amall  account 
of  his  declaration  in  the  aenate.  At  the  aame 
time,  knowing  Metellua  to  be  a  ntan  of  inounove* 
able  firmneas,  who,  with  Pindar,  eateemed 
TnOh  the  spring  qf  heroic  wrtuty  he  hoped, 
by  refusing  Uie  oath  himself,  to  draw  him  in  to 
refuse  it  too;  which  wodd  infallibly  expose  him 
to  the  implacable  resentment  of  the  people. 

3^e  event  answered  his  expecution.  Upon 
etellus's  declaring  that  he  would  not  take  the 
oath,  the  senate  was  dismissed.  A  few  days 
after,  Satuminus  summoned  the  frthers  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Jmvm,  and  swear  to  that  article, 
and  Marius  made  his  appearance  among  the 
rest.  A  profoimd  silence  ensued,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him,  when  bidding  adieu  to  the 
fine  things  he  had  *said  in  the  senate,  he  told  the 
audience,  ^  That  he  waa  not  so  opinionated  as 
to  pretend  absolutely  to  prejudge  a  matter  of 
such  importance,  and  thererore  he  would  take 
the  oath,  and  keep  the  law  too,  provided  it  waa 
a  law."  This  proviso  he  added,  merely  to  give 
a  colour  to  his  impudence,  and  waa  awom  inu 
mediately.f 

*  Valerius  Corrinns  was  elected  consul,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-three  jrears  of  age,  in  the  year  of  Rone 
four  hundred  and  six ;  and  he  was  appointed  Coosa] 
the  sixth  time  in  the  year  of  Rome  four  hondred  and 
Aftr-two. 

t  Thus  Marine  made  the  first  etep  towarda  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  constitution,  which  happened  not  long 
after.  If  the  senate  were  to  swear  to  ^Mifirm  what- 
ever the  people  should  decree,  whether  good  or  bad. 
they  ceased  to  have  a  weight  in  the  ecalc,  and  the  gov- 
ernment  became  a  dcmocracv.  And  as  the  peo{de  rrew 
so  corrupt  as  to  take  the  higheet  price  that  was  onered 
them,  absolute  power  must  be  adraneed  with  hastv 
strides.  Indeed,  a  nation  which  has  no  principle  «i 
puUis  Tirtae  left,  is  not  At  to  be  goTemcd  I7  SB  V  other 
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The  people  chinned  with  hii  compUancei 
opressed  their  sense  of  it  in  loud  accUma- 
tkmt  \  while  the  patricians  were  abashed,  and 
held  his  double-deahng  in  the  highest  detesta- 
two.  Intimidated  by  the  peopte,  thej  took 
the  oath,  however,  in  their  order,  till  it  came 
to  Metelius.  But  Metellns,  though  his  friends 
eihorted  and  entreated  him  te  be  conformable, 
and  not  eipose  himself  to  those  dreadful  penal- 
ties which  Satuminius  had  prorided  for  such  as 
r^sed,  shrunk  not  from  the  duniity  of  his  reso- 
lation,  nor  took  the  oath.  That  great  man 
abode  by  his  principles  j  he  was  ready  to  suffer 
the  greatest  calamities,  rather  than  do  a  dis- 
honourable thing;  and  as  he  ouitted  the  Yorumy 
he  said  to  those  about  him,  **  To  do  an  ill  action 
is  base;  to  do  a  good  one,  which  invohes  you 
in  no  danger,  is  nothing  more  than  common 
bat  it  is  the  property  of  a  good  man,  to  do 
and  good  things,  though  he  risks  erery 
bj  it." 

Sataminus  then  caused  a  decree  to  be  made, 
that  the  consuls  should  declare  Metelius  a  per- 
son interdicted  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  whom 
no  man  should  admit  into  his  house.  And  the 
meanest  of  the  people,  adherinff  to  that  party, 
were  ready  even  to  assassinate  him.  The  no- 
bility  now  anxious  for  Metellua,  raiwed  them- 
selves on  his  side;  but  he  would  suffer ^no  se- 
dition on  his  account.  Instead  of  that,  he 
adopted  a  wise  measure,  which  was  to  leave 
the  city.  ^*  For,''  said  he  <'  either  matters  will 
lake  a  better  turn,  and  the  people  repent  and 
recal  me;  or  if  they  remain  the  same,  it  will 
be  best  to  be  at  a  distance  from  Rome:"  what 
regard  and  what  honours  were  paid  Metelius 
during  his  banishment,  and  how  he  lived  at 
Rhodes  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  it  will  be 
niore  convenient  to  mention  in  his  life. 

Marius  was  so  highly  obliged  to  Satuminus 
for  this  last  piece  of  service,  uat  he  was  forced 
to  connive  at  him,  though  he  now  ran  out 
into  every  act  of  insolence  and  outrage.  He 
did  not  consider  that  he  was  giving  the  reins  to 
a  destroying  fury,  wiho  was  making  his  way  in 
blood  to  alMoIute  power  and  the  subversion  of 
the  state.  All  this  while  Marius  was  desirous 
to  keep  fair  with  the  nobility,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  the  good  graces  of  the  people; 
and  this  led  nim  to  act  a  part,  than  whicn  noth- 
ing can  be  conceived  more  ungenerous  and  de- 
ceitful. One  night  some  of  the  first  men  in  the 
state  came  to  his  houM,  and  pressed  him  to 
declare  against  Satuminus:  but  at  that  very 
time  he  let  in  Satuminus  at  another  door  un- 
known to  them.  Then  pretending  a  disorder 
in  his  bowels,  he  went  from  one  party  to  the 
other:  and  this  trick  he  played  several  times 
over,  still  exasperating  both  against  each  other. 
At  last  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order  rose 
m  a  body,  and  expressed  their  indignation  in 
such  strong  terms,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send 
a  party  of  soldiers  into  theybnim^  to  suppress 
the  sedition.  Satuminus,  Glaucias,  and  (be 
rest  of  the  cabal,  fled  into  the  Capitol.  There 
they  were  besieged,  and  at  last  forced  to  yield 
fiv  want  of  water,  the  pipes  being  cut  off. 
When  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  they  call- 
ad  for  Marius,  and  surrendered  themselves  to 
him  upon  the  public  (aitfa.  He  tried  every  art 
to  save  them,  but  nothing  would  avail;  they 
#0  sooQer  came  down  into  thejbfvm^  thaii  they 


were  aU  put  to  the  sword.*  He  was  now  b*- 
come  equally  odious  both  to  the  nobility  and 
the  commons,  so  that  when  the  time  for  tha 
election  of  Censors  came  on,  contrary  to  e» 
pectation.  he  declined  offering  himself  and  per- 
mitted others  of  less  note  to  be  chosen.  Bat 
though  it  was  his  fear  of  a  repulse  that  made 
him  sit  still,  he  gave  it  another  colour;  pretend- 
ing be  did  not  choose  to  make  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  people,  by  a  severe  inspection  into 
their  lives  and  manners. 

An  edict  was  now  proposed  for  the  recal  of 
Metelius.  Marius  opposed  it  witn  all  his  pow- 
er; but  finding  his  endeavours  fruitless,  he 
gave  up  the  point,  and  the  people  passed  the 
ill  with  pleasure.  Unable  to  bear  the  sight 
of  Metelius,  he  contrived  to  take  a  voyage  to 
Cappadocia  and  Galatia,  under  pretence  of  of- 
fenng  some  sacrifices  which  he  had  vowed  to 
the  mother  of  the  gods.  But  he  had  anothet 
reason  which  was  not  known  to  the  people. 
Incapable  of  making  any  figure  in  peace,  and 
unversed  in  political  knowledge,  he  saw  that 
all  his  greatness  arose  from  war,  and  that  in  a 
state  orinactiou  its  lustre  began  to  fade.  He. 
therefore,  studied  to  raise  new  commotions.  If 
he  could  but  stir  up  the  Asiatic  kings,  and 
particularly  Mithridates,  who  seemed  most  ia* 
clined  to  quarrel,  he  hoped  soon  to  be  appointed 
general  against  Mm,  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  fill  the  city  with  new  triumphs,  as  well  as  to 
enrich  his  own  house  with  the  spoils  of  Pontus 
and  the  wealth  of  its  monarch.  For  this  rea- 
son, though  Mithridates  treated  him  in  the  po- 
litest and  most  respectful  manner,  he  was  not 
in  the  least  mollified,  but  addressed  him  in  the 
following  terms  — '^IVIithridates,  your  buisnest 
is,  either  to  render  yourself  more  powerful  than 
the  Romans,  or  to  submit  quietly  to  their  com 
mands."  The  king  was  quite  amazed.  He  had 
ofVen  heard  of  the  liberty  of  speech  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Romans,  but  that  was  the 
first  time  he  experienced  it. 

At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  built  a  house  near 
the ybrum;  either  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  wanted  to  wait  on  him,  which  was  the 
reason  he  assigned;  or  because  he  hoped  to 
have  a  greater  concourse  of  people  at  his  gates 
In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  He  hod 
not  those  graces  of  conversation,  that  engaging 
address,  which  others  were  masters  of;  and 
therefore,  like  a  mere  implement  of  war,  he 
was  neglected  in  time  of  peace.  He  was  not 
so  much  concerned  at  the  preference  siven  to 
others,  but  that  which  Sylla  had  gainec^  afflict- 
ed him  exceedingly;  because  he  was  rising  1^ 
means  of  the  envy  which  the  patricians  bore 
Mm,  and  his  fint  step  to  the  administratioB 
was,  a  ouarral  with  him.  But  when  Bocchus, 
king  of  pTumidia^  now  declared  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  erected  in  the  Capitol  some  figures 
of  Victory  adorned  with  trophies,  and  placed 
by  them  a  set  of  golden  statues,  which  repre- 
sented him  delivering  Jugurtha  into  the  hands 
of  S^lla,  Marius  was  almost  distracted.  He 
considered  this  as  an  act  by  which  Sylla  wast- 
ed to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  his  achievements, 
and  prepared  to  demolish  these  monuments  by 
force.  Sylla,  on  his  part  as  strenuoasly  oppo  • 
sedhim. 

•  Ths  peqpk  dHpaiebed  thtrn  with  dabs  and  staasa 
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Thii  Mditioii  was  jiut  upon  the  point  of 
laming  out,  when  the  wear  qfthe  aUiea  intep* 
?ened,*  and  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  moat  war- 
like and  most  popnlons  nations  of  Italy  con- 
apired  against  Rome,  and  were  not  far  from 
sabverting  the  empire.  Their  strength  con- 
sisted not  only  in  the  weapons  and  valonr  of 
their  soldiers,  but  in  the  courage  and  capacity 
of  their  generals,  who  were  not  inferior  to  those 
of  Rome. 

This  war,  so  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
battles  and  the  variety  of  fortune  that  attended 
it,  added  as  much  to  the  reputation  of  Sylla,  as 
it  diminished  that  of  Marius.  The  latter  now 
seemed  slow  in  his  attacks,  as  well  as  dilatory 
in  his  resolutions:  whether  it  were,  that  age 
had  quenched  his  martial  heat  and  vigour  (for 
he  was  now  above  sixty-five  years  old)  or  that, 
ai  he  himself  said,  his  nerves  being  weak,  and 
his  body  unwieldy,  he  underwent  the  fatigues 
of  war,  which  were  in  fact  above  his  strei^th, 
merely  upon  a  point  of  honour.  However,  he 
beat  the  enemy  in  a  great  battle,  wherein  he 
killed  at  least  six  thousand  of  them,  and  through 
the  whole  he  took  care  to  give  them  no  advan- 
tage over  him.  Nay,  ^e  steered  them  to  draw 
a  Une  about  him,  to  ridicule,  and  challenge  him 
to  the  combat,  without  beins  in  the  least  con- 
cerned at  it.  It  was  reported,  that  when  Pom- 
pedius  Silo,  an  officer  of  the  greatest  eminence 
and  authority  among  the  allies,  said  to  him, 
**  If  you  are  a  great  general,  Marius,  come 
down  and  fight  us:"  he  answered,  *<If  you  are 
a  great  general,  Silo,  make  me  come  down  and 
fifpt."  Another  time,  when  the  enemy  save 
the  Romans  a  good  opportunity  of  attacSdng 
them,  and  they  were  afraid  to  embrace  it;  afler 
both  parties  were  retired,  he  called  his  soldiers 
togetner,  and  made  this  short  speech  to  them 
— '<  I  know  not  which  to  call  the  greatest  cow- 
ards, the  enemy  or  you;  for  neither  dare  they 
Gice  your  backs,  nor  you  theirs."  At  last,  pre- 
tending to  be  incapacitated  for  the  service,  by 
his  in£-mities,  he  laid  down  the  command. 

Tet  when  the  war  with  the  confederates 
drew  to  an  end,  and  several  applications  were 
dade,  through  the  popular  orators,  for  the 
command  against  Mithridatea,  the  tribune  Sul- 
pitius,  a  bold  and  daring  man,  contrary  to  all 
ezpecution,  brought  forth  Marius,  and  nomi- 
nated him  Proconsul  and  general  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war.  The  people,  upon  this^  were  di- 
vided, some  accepting  Marius,  while  others 
called  for  Sylla,  and  bade  Marius  go  to  the 
warm  baths  of  Baiao  for  cure,  since,  by  his 
own  confession,  he  wds  quite  worn  out  with 
age  and  defluxions.  It  seems,  Marius  had  a 
fine  villa  at  Misenum,  more  luxuriously  and 
effeminately  furnished  than  became  a  man 
who  had  been  at  the  head  of  so  many  armies, 
and  had  directed  so  many  campaigns.  Corne- 
lia is  said  to  have  bousht  this  house  for  sav- 
enty-five  thousand  dradmiasj  yet  no  long  time 
after,  Lucius.  LucuUus  gave  for  it  five  hun- 
dred thousand  two  hundred;  to  such  a  height 
did  expense  and  luxury  rise  in  the  course  of  a 
fewyears. 

Maxiua,  however,  afieotiag  to  shake  off  the 

*  This  wu  alao  cdled  the  Mwmn  war.  It  broke 
oat  in  the  liz  hundred  and  lix^^seoond  year  of  Rome 
VidaJ1or.Liii.c.ia. 


infiimitiee  of  age,  went  every  day  into  the  Com- 
put  Martiui}  where  he  took  the  most  robul 
exercises  along  with  the  young  men,  and  shew 
ed  himself  nimble  in  his  arms,  and  active  on 
horseback,  though  his  years  had  now  mads 
him  heavy  and  corpulent.  Some  were  pleased 
with  these  things,  and  went  to  see  the  spirit  he 
exerted  in  the  exercises.  But  the  more  senn- 
ble  sort  of  people,  when  they  beheld  it,  could 
not  help  pitying  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  a 
man,  who,  thouffh  raised  from  poverty  to  opu- 
lence,  and  from  Uie  meanest  condition  .to  great- 
ness, knew  not  how  to  set  bounds  to  his  good 
fortune.  It  shocked  them  to  think,  that  tfaia 
man,  instead  of  being  happy  in  the  admiratioa 
he  had  grained,  and  enjoying  his  present  noe- 
sessions  in  peace,  as  if  he  were  in  want  or  all 
things,  was  going,  at  so  great  an  age,  and  aAcr 
^  many  honours  and  triumphs,  to  Cappadocin 
and  the  Eoxine  sea,  to  light,  virith  Archelaua  and 
Neoptolemus,  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridatea. 
As  for  the  reason  that  Marius  assigned  for  this 
step,  namely,  that  he  wanted  himself  to  train 
up  nis  son  to  war,  it  was  perfectly  triflins . 

The  commonwealth  had  been  sickly  for 
some  time,  and  now  her  disorder  came  to  a. 
crisis.  Marius  had  found  a  fit  instrument  for 
her  ruin  in  the  audacity  of  Sulpitius;  a  man 
who  in  other  respects  admired  and  imitated 
Satuminius,  but  considered  him  as  too  timid 
and  dilatory  in  his  proceedings.  Determined 
to  commit  no  such  error,  he  got  six  hundred 
men  of  the  equestrian  order  about  him,  as  hu 
guard,  whom  he  called  his  t^nii-senaie. 

One  day  while  the  Consuls  were  holding  an 
assembly  of  the  people,*  Sulpitius  came  upon 
them  with  his  assassins.  The  Consuls  imme- 
diately fled,  but  he  sieaed  the  son  of  one  of 
them,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot  Sylla  (the 
other  Consul)  was  pursued,  but  escaped  into 
the  house  of  Marius,  which  nobody  thought  of} 
and  when  the  pursuers  wefe  gone  by,  it  is  said 
that  Marius  himself  let  him  out  at  a  back  gate^ 
from  whence  he  got  safe  to  the  camp.  But 
Sylla,  in  his  Commentaries,  denies  that  be  fled 
to  the  house  of  Marius.  He  writes,  that  he 
was  taken  thither  to  debate  about  certain 
edicts,  which  they  wanted  him  to  pass  against 
his  W1II3  that  he  was  surrounded  with  drawn 
swords,  and  carried  forcibly  to  that  house:  and 
that  at  last  he  was  removed  from  thence  to  the 
/brum,  where  he  was  compelled  to  revoke  the 
order  of  vocation,!  which  nod  been  issued  bj 
him  and  his  colleague. 

Sulpitius,  now  carrying  all  before  him,  de- 
creed the  command  of  Uie  army  to  Marius; 
and  Marius,  preparine  for  his  march,  sent  two 
tribunes  to  Sylla,  with  orders  that  he  should 
deliver  up  the  army  to  them.  But  Sylla,  in- 
stead of  resigning  his  charge,  animated  hia 
troops  to  revenge,  and  led  them,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse, 
directly  against  Rome.  As  for  the  tribunes 
whom  Marius  had  sent  to  demand  the  army  ot 
Sylla,  they  fell  upon  them,  and  cut  them  ift 

*  Sylk  »nd  Pompeios  Rufiu  were  ConsaU.  It  was 
the  Km  of  die  latter  that  wu  tlain. 

t  If  that  order  had  not  been  revoked,  no  publie  boai 
ne«  could  hsT*  been  done ;  eonieqaenUy,  MariiueodM 
not  hare  been  appoiated  o  the  eoomand  against  Milk 
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pieces.  Marius,  on  ihe  other  lumd,  pat  to 
death  many  of  Sylla's  friends  in  Borne,  and 
proclaimed  liberty  to  all  slaves  that  would  take 
op  arms  in  his  behalf.  But  we  are  told,  there 
were  but  three  that  accepted  this  offiur.  He 
could  therefore  make  bnt  a  slight  resistance} 
Sylla  soon  entered  the  city,  and  Marios  was 
forced  to  fly  for  his  life. 
As  soon  s«  he  had  qnitted  Rome,  he  was 
'  abandoned  by  those  that  had  accompanied  him. 
They  dispersed  themselves  as  they  could;  and 
night  coming  on,  he  retired  to  a  little  house  he 
hod  near  R«ne^  called  Salonium.  Thence  he 
sent  hi^  son  to  some  neighbouring  farms  of  his 
father-in-law  Mutios,  to  provide  necessaries. 
However,  he  did  not  wait  for  his  return,  but 
went  down  to  Ostia,  where  a  friend  of  his, 
called  Numerius,  had  prepared  him  a  sliip,  and 
embarked,  having  with  hun  only  Granius,  his 
wife's  son  by  a  fonner  husband. 

When  young  Marius  had  reached  his  grand- 
father's estate,  he  hastened  to  collect  such 
things  as  he  wanted,  and  to  pack  them  up. 
But  before  he  could  make  an  end,  he  was 
overtaken  by  day-light,  and  was  near  being  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy;  for  a  partv  of  horse 
bad  hastened  thither,  on  suspicion  that  Marius 
might  be  luriiing  thereabouts.  The  bailiff  of 
those  grounds  got  sight  of  them  in  time,  and 
hid  the  young  man  in  a  cart-load  of  beans. 
Then  he  put  to  his  team,  and  driving  up  to  the 
party  of  horsemen,  psssed  on  to  Rome.  Thus 
young  Marius  was  conveyed  to  his  wife,  who 
supplied  him  with  some  necessaries;  and  as 
sooD  as  it  grew  dark,  he  made  for  the  sea, 
where,  finding  a  ship  ready  to  sail  for  Africa, 
he  embarked,  and  passed  over  to  that  country. 
In  the  mean  time  the  ekler  Marius  with  a 
favourable  gale  coasted  Italy.  But  being  aftaid 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Geminius,  a  lead- 
ing man  in  Tairacina,  who  was  his  professed 
enemy,  he  directed  the  mariners  to  keep  clear 
of  that  place.  The  marinen  were  willing 
enough  to  oblige  him;  bnt  the  wind  shifting  on 
a  sudden,  and  blowing  hard  fh>m  sea,  they 
were  afraid  they  should  not  be  able  to  weather 
the  storm.  Besides,  Marius  was  indisposed 
and  sea  sick;  they  concluded  therefore  to  make 
land,  and  with  great  difficulty  got  to  Circsum. 
There  finding  that  the  tempest  increased,  and 
their  provisions  began  to  fail,  they  went  on 
shore,  and  wandered  up  and  down,  thev  knew 
not  whither.  Such  is  the  method  taken  by 
persons  in  great  perplexity;  they  shun  the  pre»* 
ent  as  the  greatest  evil,  and  seek  for  hope  in 
the  dark  evenU  of  futurity.  The  land  was  their 
enemy,  the  sea  was  the  same;  it  was  danger- 
ous to  meet  with  men;  it  was  dangerous  also 
not  to  meet  with  them,  because  of  their  ex- 
treme want  of  provisions.  In  the  evening  they 
met  with  a  few  herdsmen  who  had  nothing  to 
give  them)  but  happening  to  know  Marius, 
they  desireid  he  would  immediately  quit  those 

Krti,  for  a  little  before  they  had  seen  a  num- 
r  of  hoise  upon  that  very  spot  riding  about 
m  search  of  him.  He  was  now  involved  in  all 
manner  of  distress,  and  those  about  him  ready 
to  give  out  through  hunger.  In  this  extremity 
he  turned  out  of  the  road,  and  threw  himself 
uito  a  thisk  wood,  where  he  passed  the  night 
m  great  anxiety.  Next  day,  in  distress  for 
^nt  of  refreshment,  and  wiuing  to  make  use 


of  the  little  strength  he  had,  befoie  it  quite  (br* 
sook  him,  he  moved  down  to  the  seaside.  As 
he  went,  he  encouraged  his  companions  not  to 
desert  lum,  and  earnestly  entreated  them  to 
wait  for  the  aocomplishaient  of  his  last  hope, 
for  which  he  reserved  himself,  upon  the  credit 
of  some  okl  prophecies.  He  told  them  that 
when  he  was  veiy  young,  and  lived  in  the 
country,  an  eagle's  nest  fell  into  his  lap,  with 
seven  young  ones  in  it.*  His  parents,  surprised 
at  the  sifffat,  applied  to  the  diviners,  who  an- 
swered, that  their  son  would  be  the  most  illoe- 
trioui  of  men,  and  that  he  would  seven  times 
attain  the  highest  office  and  authority  in  his 
oountry. 

Some  sav,  this  had  actuallv  happened  to 
Marius;  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  persons 
who  were  then  about  hmi,  and  heard  him  re- 
late it  on  that,  as  well  as  several  other  occa- 
sions, during  his  exile,  gave  credit  to  it,  and 
committed  it  to  writing,  though  nothing  could 
be  more  fabulous.  For  an  eagle  has  not  more 
than  two  young  ones  at  a  time.  Nay,  even 
Musaeue  is  accused  of  a  false  assertion,  when 
he  says.  The  eagle  laifs  three  egge,  9it9  on 
two,  and  hatehee  but  one.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Marius,  da- 
ring his  banishment,  and  in  the  greatest  extre- 
mities, often  said,  ^  He  should  certainly  come 
to  a  seventh  consulship." 

They  were  not  now  above  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  city  of  Mmtums,  when  they  es< 
pied  at  some  considerable  distance  a  troop  of 
horse  making  towards  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  happened  to  see  two  barks  sailing  near 
the  shore.  They  ran  down,  therefore,  to  the 
sea,  with  all  the  speed  and  strength  thev  had: 
and  when  they  had  reached  it,  plunged  m  and 
swam  towards  the  shipsi  Grannius  gained  one 
of  them^^d  passed  over  to  an  opposite  island, 
called  JSnaiia.  As  for  Marius,  who  was  veir 
•heavy  and  unwiekiy,  he  was  borne  with  much 
difficulty  by  two  servants  above  the  water,  and 
put  into  the  other  ship.  The  party  of  horse 
were  by  this  time  come  to  the  seaside,  from 
whence  they  called  to  the  ahtp's  crew,  either  to 
put  aahore  immediately,  or  else  to  throw  Mari 
us  overboard,  and  then  they  might  go  where 
they  pleased.  Marius  begged  of  them  with 
tear?  to  save  him;  and  the  masters  of  the  ves- 
sel, after  consoltmg  together  a  few  moments, 
in  which  they  changed  their  opinions  sevnai 
times,  resolved  to  make  answer,  '<  That  they 
would  not  deliver  up  Marius."  Upon  this,  the 
soldiers  rode  off  in  a  great  rage;  and  the  sailors, 
soon  departiog  from  their  resolution,  made  for 
land.  They  cast  anchor  in  the  month  of  the 
river  Liris,  where  it  overflows  and  forms  a 
nmrsh,  and  advised  Marios^  who  was  much 
harassed,  to  go  and  refresh  himself  on  shere, 
till  they  could  get  a  better  vrind.  This  ^ey 
said  would  happen  at  a  certain  hour,  when  the 
wind  from  the  sea  would  faU,  and  that  from 
the  marshes  rise.  Msrios  believing  them,  they 
helped  him  ashore;  and  he  seated  himself  on 
the  grass,  little  thinking  of  what  was  going  to 
be(al  him.  For  the  crew  immediately  went 
on  board  again,  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed 
avray :  thinkmg  it  neither  honourable  to  ddiver 
up  Marius,  nor  safe  to  protect  him. 

*  Afariofl  mlsht  u  well  arftil  h im^lfof  Chii  frhk,  « 
of  tlic  prophssica  of  Martha. 
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Thus  deserted  by  all  the  world,  he  nt  a 
ffood  while  on  Uie  shore,  ia  silent  stupefaction. 
At  length,  recovering  himself  with  much  difr 
ficulty,  he  rose  and  walked  in  a  disconsolate 
manner  through  those  wild  and  devious  places, 
till  by  scrambling  over  deep  bogs  and  ditches 
full  of  water  and  mud,  he  came  to  the  cottage 
of  an  old  man  who  worked  in  the  fens.  He 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  begged  him 
<<  To  save  and  shelter  a  man,  who,  if  he  es- 
caped the  present  danger,  would  reward  him 
far  beyond  his  hopes.  The  cottager,  whether 
he  knew  him  before,  or  was  then  moved  with 
his  venerable  aspect,  told  him,  ''His  hut 
would  be  sufficient,  if  he  wanted  only  to  re< 
pose  himself;  but  if  he  was  wandering  about 
to  elude  the  seaich  of  his  enemies,  he  would 
hide  him  in  a  place  much  safer  and  more 
retired."  Marius  desiring  him  to  do  so,  the 
poor  man  took  him  into  the  fens,  and  bade 
him  hide  himself  in  a  hollow  place  by  the  riv- 
er, where  he  laid  upon  him  a  quantity  of  reeds 
and  other  light  things,  that  would  cover,  but 
not  oppress  him. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  he  was  disturbed 
with  a  tumultuous  noise  from  the  cottage. 
For  Geminios  had  sent  a  number  of  men  from 
Tarracina  in  pursuit  of  him;  and  one  party 
eoming  that  way^  loudly  threatened  the  old 
man  for  having  entertained  and  concealed  an 
enemy  to  the  Romans.  Marios,  upon  this, 
quitted  the  cave;  and  having -stripped  himself, 
plonged  into  the  bog,  amidst  the  thick  water 
and  mud.  This  expedient  rather  discovered 
than  screened  him.  They  hauled  him  out 
na«ed  and  covered  with  dirt,  and  carried  him 
to  Mintoms,  where  they  delivered  him  to  the 
magistrates.  For  proclamation  had  been  made 
through  all  those  towns,  that  a  general  search 
•bould  be  made  for  Marius,  and  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death  wherever  he  was  found.  The 
magistrates,  however,  thought  proper  to  con- 
sider of  it,  and  sent  him  under  a  gnard  to  the 
house  of  Fannia.  This  woman  haid  an  invet- 
erate aversion  to  Marias.  When  she  was  di- 
vorced from  her  husband  Tinnius,  she  demand- 
ed her  whole  fortune,  which  was  considerable, 
and  Tinnius  alleging  adultery,  the  canse  was 
biought  before  Marius,  who  was  then  consul 
for  the  sixth  time.  Upon  the  trial  it  appeared 
that  Fannia  was  a  woman  of  bad  fame  Wore 
her  marriage;  and  that  Tinnius  was  no  stran- 
ger to  her  character  when  he  married  her. 
Besides,  he  had  lived  with  her  a  considerable 
time  in  the  state  of  matrimony.  The  consul, 
of  course,  reprimanded  them  both.  The  hus- 
band was  ordered  to  restore  his  wife's  fortune, 
and  the  wife,  as  a  proper  mark  of  her  dis- 
zrac^',  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  four 
irachmas. 

Fannia,  however,  forgetful  of  female  resent- 
ment, entertained  and  encouraged  Marius  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power.  He  acknowledged 
her  generosity,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
4ie  greatest  vivacity  and  confidence.  The  oc- 
casion of  this  was  an  auspicious  omen.  When 
he  was  conducted  to  her  house,  as  he  approach- 
•Mi,  and  the  gate  was  opened,  an  ass  came  out 
to  drink  at  a  neighbouring  fountain.  The  ani- 
mal, with  a  vivacity  uncommon  to  his  species, 
flzed  its  eves  stsidfastly  on  Marius,  then  brayed 
aloodi  and,  as  it  passed  him^  skipped  wantonly 


along.  The  conclusion  which  he  drew  fnm 
this  omen  was,  that  the  gods  meant  he  should 
seek  his  safety  by  sea:  for  that  it  was  not  in 
consequence  of  any  natural  thirst  that  the  aai 
went  to  the  fountain.*  This  circumstance  he 
mentioned  to  Fannia,  and  having  ordered  the 
door  of  his  chamber  to  be  secured,  he  went  Is 
rest 

However,  the  Msgistretes  and  council  of 
Mintume  concluded  that  Marius  should  im-* 
mediately  be  put  to  death.  '  No  citizen  would 
undertake  this  office;  but  a  dragoon,  either  a 
Gaul  or  a  Cimbrian,  (for  both  are  mentioned 
in  history)  went  up  to  him  sword  in  hand, 
with  an  intent  to  despatch  him.  1 JK  chamber 
in  which  he  lay,  was  somewhat  gloomy,  and  a 
ligh^  they  tell  you,  glanced  from  the  eyes  of 
Marius,  which  darted  on  the  face  of  the  assas- 
sin; while  at  the  same  time  he  heard  a  siiienm 
voice  saying,  "Dost  thou  dare  to  kill  Marius.^ 
Upon  this  the  assassin  threw  down  his  sword 
and  fled,  crying, "  I  cannot  kill  Marius."  Ths 
people  of  Mintums  were  struck  with  astonieb- 
ment — pity  and  remorse  ensued — should  they  • 
put  to  death  the  preserver  of  Italy?  was  it  not 
even  a  disgrace  to  them  that  they  did  not  con- 
tribute to  his  relief?  ''  Let  him  go,"  said  they, 
<'  let  tlie  exile  go,  and  await  his  destiny  in  some 
other  region!  It  is  time  we  should  deprecate 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  have  refused  ths 

Cr,  the  naked  wanderer,  the  privileges  of 
pitality ."  Under  the  influence  of  tins  en- 
thusiasm, they  immediately  conducted  him  to 
the  sea-coast.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  their  of- 
ficious expedition  they  met  with  some  delay. 
The  Mancian  grove,  which  they  hold  sacred, 
and  suffer  nothing  that  enters  it  to  be  lemoi- 
ed,  lay  immediately  in  their  way.—Conse- 
quently  they  could  not  pass  through  it,  and  to 
go  round  it  would  be  tedious.  At  Ust  an  old 
man  of  the  company  cried  out,  that  no  place, 
however  rehgious,  was  inaccessible,  if  it  could 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  Marius.  No 
sooner  had  he  said  this,  than  he  took  some  of 
the  baggage  in  his  hand,  and  marched  through 
the  i)lace.  The  rest  followed  with  the  same 
alacrity,  and  when  Marius  came  to  the  sea- 
coast,  he  found  a  vessel  provided  for  him, 
by  one  Beleeus.  Some  time  after  he  pre- 
sented a  picture,  representing  this  event,  to  the 
temple  of  Marica-f  When  Marius  set  sail, 
the  wind  drote  him  to  the  island  of  JEneria, 
where  he  found  Granius  and  seme  other 
friends,  and  with  them  he  sailed  for  Africa. 
Being  in  want  of  fresh  water,  they  were 
obliged  to  pot  in  at  Sicily,  where  the  Roman 
Questor  kept  such  strict  watch,  that  Marios 
very  narrowly  escaped,  and  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  of  the  watermen  were  killed.  From 
thence  he  immediately  sailed  for  the  island 
of  Meninx,  where  he  first  heard  that  his  son 
had  etxuiped  with  Cathegus,  and  was  gone  to 
implore  the  succour  of  Hiempsal,  king  of 
Numidia.  This  gave  him  some  encourage 
ment,  and  immedutely  he  ventured  for  Car 
thage. 
The  Roman  governor  in  Africa,  was  Sexti* 

*  AH  that  mM  extnordinary  in  this  cireumftMNt 
wai,  (hat  the  aai,  like  the  iheep,  it  celdom  leca  Is 
driiUi. 
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te.  He  had  neither  received  fayour  nor  in- 
jury from  Marios,  but  the  exile  hoped  for 
something  from  hia  pity.  He  was  just  landed, 
with  a  few  of  his  men,  when  an  officer  came 
and  thus  addressed  him:  ^^Marius,  I  come  from 
che  prvtor  Sextilius,  to  tell  you,  that  he  for- 
bids you  to  set  foot  in  Africa. '  If  you  obey  not, 
he  wiU  support  the  senate's  decree,  and  treat 
,you  as  a  public  enemy."  Marius,  upon  bear- 
ing this,  was  struck  dumb  with  grief  and  in- 
dignation. He  uttered  not  a  word  for  some 
time,  but  stood  regarding  the  officer  with  a  me- 
nacing aspect  At  length  the  officer  asked  him, 
what  answer  he  should  carry  to  the  governor. 
**Qo  and  tell  him,"  said  the  unfortunate  man 
with  a  sigh,  <<that  thou  hast  seen  the  exile  Ma- 
rius sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."*  Thus 
in  the  happiest  manner  in  the  world,  he  pro- 
posed the  fate  of  that  ci^  and  his  own  as 
warnings  to  the  pretor. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hiempsal,  king  of  Numi- 
dia,  was  unresolved  how  to  act  with  respect 
to  young  Marias.  He  treated  him  in  an  non- 
ourable  manner  at  his  court,  but  whenever  he 
desired  leave  to  depart,  found  some  pretence 
or  other  to  detain  hmi.  At  the  samo  time  it 
was  plain,  that  these  delays  did  not  proceed 
from  any  intention  of  servmg  him.  An  acci- 
dent, however,  set  him  free.  The  young  man 
was  handsome.  One  of  the  king's  concubines 
was  affected  with  his  misfortunes.  Pity  soon 
turned  to  love.  Avfirst  he  rejected  the  woman's 
advances.  But  when  he  saw  no  other  way  to 
gain  his  liberty,  and  found  that  her  regards  were 
rather  delicate  than  gross,  he  accepted  the  ten- 
der of  her  heart;  and  by  her  means  escaped 
with  his  friends,  and  came  to  his  father. 

AAer  the  first  salutations,  as  they  walked 
along  thAihore,  they  saw  two  scorpions  fight- 
ing. This  appeared  to  Marius  an  ill  omen: 
they  went,  therefore,  on  board  a  fishinff  boat, 
ana  made  for  Cercina,  an  island  not  nt  di»* 
tant  from  the  continent.  They  were  scarce 
got  out  to  sea,  when  they  saw  a  party  of  the 
king's  horse  on  full  speed  towards  the  place 
where  they  embarked:  so  that  Marius  thought 
be  never  escaped  a  more  instant  danger. 

He  was  now  informed,  that  while  Sylla  was 
engaged  in  Bceotia  with  the  lieutenants  of 
Mithridates,  a  quarrel  had  happened  between 
the  consuls  at  Bome,t  and  that  they  had  re- 
course to  arms.  Octavius,  having  the  advan- 
tage, drove  out  Cinna,  who  was  aiming  at  ab- 
solute power,  and  appointed  Cornelius  Me- 
rola  consul  in  his  room.  Cinna  collected 
forces  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  maintained 
the  war  against  them.  Marius,  upon  this  news, 
determined  to  hasten  to  Cinna.  He  took  with 
him  some  Marusian  horse,  which  he  had  levied 
in  Africa,  and  a  few  others  that  were  come  to 
him  from  Italy,  in  all  not  amounting  to  above 
one  thousand  men,  and  with  this  handful  be- 

?in  his  voyage.  He  arrived  at  a  port  of 
uscany  called  Telamon,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  landed  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  slaves. 
The  name  of  Marius  brought  down  numbers 

*  There  10  not,  perhaps,  any  thing  more  noble,  or  1 
greater  proof  of  genius,  than  this  savins,  in  Marius's 
whole  hlfe. 

_  t  The  year  of  Rome  six  hundred  and  sixbr-six,  and 
^fhtr-fiTe  years  before  Christ.  Cinna  was  for  recall- 
mr  MS  enles  and  Octarius  was  acaintt  it 


of  freemen  too,  husbandmen,  shepherds,  and 
such  like,  to  the  shore;  the  ablest  of  which  he 
enlisted,  and  in  a  short  time  had  a  great  army 
on  foot,  with  which  he  filled  forty  ships.  He 
knew  Octavius  to  be  a  man  of  good  principles, 
and  disposed  to  govern  agreeably  to  justice; 
but  Cinna  was  obnoxious  to  his  enemy  Sylla, 
and  at  that  time  in  open  war  against  the  estab- 
lished government.  He  resolved  therefore,  to 
join  Cinna  with  all  his  forces.  Accordingly 
he  sent  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  considered 
him  as  consul,  and  was  ready  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. Cinna  accepted  his  offer,  declared  him 
pro- consul,  and  sent  him  thejiucea  and  other 
ensigns  of  authority.  But  Marius  declined 
them,  alleging,  that  such  pomp  did  not  become 
his  ruined  fortunes.  Instead  of  that,  he  wore 
a  mean  garment,  and  let  his  hair  grow,  as  it 
had  done  from  the  day  of  his  exile.  He  was 
now,  indeed,  upwards  of  seventy  years  old, 
but  he  walked  with  a  pace  affectedly  slow 
This  appearance  was  intended  to  excite  com 
passion.  Tet  his  native  fierceness  and  some 
thing  more,  might  be  distinguished  amidst  all 
this  look  of  misery:  and  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  not  so  much  humbled,  as  exasperated, 
by  his  misfortunes. 

When  be  had  saluted  Cinna,  and  made  a 
speech  to  the  army,  he  immediately  began  hia 
operations,  and  soon  changed  the  face  of  af 
fairs.  In  the  first  place,  he  cut  off  the  enemy's 
convoys  with  his  neei,  plundered  their  store- 
ships,  and  made  himsell  master  of  the  bread- 
corn.  In  the  next  place,  he  coasted  along,  and 
seixed  the  seaport  towns.  At  last,  Ostia  itself 
was  betrayed  to  him.  He  pillaged  the  town, 
slew  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  threw  a 
bridge  over  the  Tiber,  to  prevent  the  carrying 
of  any  provisions  to  Rome  by  sea.  Then  he 
marched  to  Rome,  and  posted  himself  upon 
the  hill  called  Janiculum. 

Meanwhile,  the  cause  did  not  suffer  so  much 
by  the  incapacity  of  OcUvius,  as  by  his  anx- 
ious and  unseasonable  attention  to  the  laws 
For,  when  many  of  his  friends  advised  him  to 
enfranchise  the  slaves,  he  said,  "He  would  not 
grant  such  persons  the  freedom  of  that  city,  in 
defence  of  whoso  constitution  he  shut  out 
Marius."  "* 

But  upon  the  arrival  of  Metellus,  the  son  of 
that  Metellus  who  commanded  in  the  African 
war,  and  was  ailerwards  banished  by  Marius, 
the  army  within  the  walls  leaving  Octavius, 
applied  to  him,  as  Ute  better  officer,  and  entreat- 
ed him  to  take  the  command;  adding,  that  they 
should  fight  and  conquer,  when  they  had  got  an 
able  and  active  general.  Metullus,  however, 
rejected  their  suit  with  indignation,  and  bade 
them  go  badL  to  the  consul;  instead  of  which, 
they  went  over  to  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time 
Metellus  withdrew,  giving  up  the  city  for  lost 

As  for  Octavius,  he  stayed,  at  the  persuasion 
of  certain  Chaldsan  diviners  and  expositors  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  who  promised  him  that  al( 
would  be  well.  Octavius  was  indeed  one  of 
the  most  upright  men  among  the  Romans:  he 
supported  his  dignity  as  consul,  without  giving 
any  ear  to  flatterers,  and  regarded  the  laws  and 
atacient  usages  of  his  country  as  rules  never 
to  be  departed  from.  Yet  he  had  all  the  weak* 
ness  of  superstition,  and  spent  more  of  hi« 
time  with  fortune-tellers  and  nrognosticatoiv 
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than  with  men  of  political  ormilitAry  abilities. 
Howeyet,  before  Marias  entered  the  citr,  Oc- 
ttmuB  was  dragged  from  the  tribonal  and  slain 
by  persona  commissioned  for  that  parpose,  and 
it  is  said  that  a  Ghaldaean  scheme  was  foond  in 
his  bosom  as  he  Uy.  It  seems  unaccounUble, 
that  of  such  generals  as  Manns  and  Octavius, 
the  one  should  be  saved,  and  the  other  rained, 
bj  a  confidence  in  divination. 

While  afiairs  were  in  this  postnre,  the  sen- 
ate assembled,  and  sent  some  of  their  own  bod j 
to  Cinna  and  Marius,  with  a  request  that  they 
should  come  into  Uie  city,  but  spare  the  inhab- 
itants. Cinna,  as  consul,  received  them,  sit- 
ting  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  gave  them  an 
obUging  answer.  But  Marius  stood  by  the 
consul's  chair,  and  spoke  not  a  word.  He 
shewed,  however,  by  the  gloominess  of  his 
look,  and  the  m^acing  sense  of  his  eye,  that 
he  would  soon  fill  the  city  with  blood.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  they  moved  forwards  towards 
Rome.  Cinna  entered  the  city  with  a  strong 
guard:  but  Blarius  stopped  at  the  gates,  with 
a  dissimulation  dictated  by  his  resentment.  He 
said,  ^He  was  a  banished  man,  and  the  laws 
prohibited  his  return.  If  his  country  wanted 
his  service^  she  must  repeal  the  law  which 
drove  him  mto  exile."  As  if  he  had  a  real  re- 
gard for  the  laws,  or  were  entering  a  city  still 
in  possession  of  its  liberty. 

The  people,  therefore,  were  summoned  to 
assemble  for  that  purpose.  But  before  three  or 
four  tribes  had  given  their  suffrages,  he  put  off 
the  mask,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  formal- 
ty  of  a  repeal,  entered  with  a  guard  selected 
from  the  slaves  that  had  repaired  to  his  stan- 
dard. These  he  called  his  Bardiaeans.*  At  the 
least  word  or  sign  given  by  Marius,  they  mur- 
dered all  whom  he  marked  for  destruction.  So 
that  when  Ancharius,  a  senator,  and  a  man  of 
prstorian  dignity,  saluted  Marius.  and  he  re- 
turned not  the  salutation,  they  killed  him  in 
his  presence.  After  this,  they  considered  it  as 
a  signal  to  kill  any  man,  who  saluted  Marius  in 
the  streets,  and  was  not  taken  any  notice  of: 
BO  that  his  very  friends  were  seized  with  hor- 
ror, wnenever  they  went  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him. 

When  they  had  butchered  great  numbers, 
Cinna's  revenge  began  to  pall-  it  was  satiated 
with  blood  J  but  the  fm/  of  Marius  seemed 
rather  to  increase:  his  appetive  for  slaughter 
was  sharpened  by  indulgence,  and  he  went  on 
destroying  all  who  gave  him  the  least  shadow 
of  suspicion.  Every  road,  every  town  was  full 
of  assassins,  pursuing  and  hunting  the  unhappy 
victims. 

*  On  this  occasion  it  was  found,  that  no  obli- 
gations of  friendship,  no  rights  of  hospitality 
can  stand  the  stock  of  ill  fortune.  For  there 
were  very  few  who  did  not  betray  ^ose  that 
had  taken  refuge  in  their  houses.  The  slaves 
of  Comutus,  therefore  deserve  the  highest  ad- 
miration. They  hid  their  master  in  the  house, 
and  took  a  dead  body  out  of  the  street  (torn 
among  the  slain,  and  hanged  it  by  the  neck; 
then  they  put  a  gold  ring  upon  the  finger,  and 
■hewed  the  corpse  in  tliat  condition  to  Marius's 

^  M.  De  Thou  co^iectured  that  w«  ihoald  read  Bsp- 
iyete,  bceaun  there  was  a  fierce  and  barbarovi  people 
■I  Spaia  of  (hat  wuM.    Sooie  aanuaeripte  hare  Oili' 


eiecvtionen;  after  which  they  dreacd  it  fat 
the  funeral,  and  buried  it  as  their  master's  body 
No  one  suspected  the  matter}  and  Comntn, 
after  being  concealed  as  long  as  it  was  Becesst- 
ry,  was  conveyed  bv  those  servants  into  Gaktia. 

Mark  Antony  the  orator  likewise  found  « 
faithful  friend,  but  did  not  save  his  life  by  it. 
This  friend  or  his  was  in  a  low  station  of  life* 
however,  as  he  had  one  of  the  groaieat  men  ef 
Rome  under  his  roof,  he  entertained  him  in  the 
best  manner  he  could,  and  often  sent  to  a 
neighbouring  tavern  for  wine  for  him.  The 
vintner  finding  that  the  servant  who  fistcbed  it 
was  something  of  a  connoisseur  in  tasting  the 
wine,  and  insisted  on  having  better,  asked  hits, 
<<Why  he  was  not  satisfied  with  Uie  common 
new  wine  he  used  to  have;  but  wanted  the  best 
and  the  dearest?"  The  servant,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  his  heart,  told  him,  as  his  friend  and 
acquaintance,  that  the  wine  was  for  Maik 
Antony,  who  lay  concealed  in  his  masters 
house.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  knowing 
vintner  went  himself  to  Marius,  who  was  then 
at  supper;  and  told  him  he  could  pot  Antony 
into  his  power.  Ujjon  which,  Marius  clapped 
his  hands  in  the  agitation  of  joy,  and  would 
even  have  left  his  company,  and  gone  to  the 
p^ace  himself,  had  not  he  been  dluuaded  bj 
his  friends.  However,  he  sent  an  officer, 
named  Annius,  with  some  soldiere,  and  orde^ 
ed  him  to  bring  the  head  of  Antony.  When 
they  came  to  Uie  house,  Annius  stood  at  the 
door,  while  the  soldiers  got  up  by  a  Udder  into 
Antony's  chamber.  When  they  saw  him,  they 
encouraged  each  other  to  the  execution:  bat 
such  was  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  when  he 
pleaded  for  lus  life,  that  so  far  from  laying 
hands  upon  him,  they  stood  motioulpss,  with 
dejected  eyes,  and  wept.  During  tfis  delay, 
Annius  goes  up,  beholds  Antony  addressing  the 
soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  confounded  by  the 
force  of  his  address.  Upon  this,  he  reproved 
them  for  their  weakness,  and  with  his  ows 
hand  cut  off  the  orator's  head.  Lutatius  Cat- 
ulus,  the  colIeagrSe  of  Marius,  who  had  joint- 
ly triumphed  with  him  over  the  Cimbri,  find- 
ing that  every  intercessory  effort  was  vain,  sho< 
himself  up  in  a  narrow  chamber,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  suffocated  by  the  steam  of  a  large 
coal  fire.  When  the  bodies  were  thrown  out 
and  trod  upon  in  the  streets,  it  was  not  pity 
they  excited;  it  was  horror  and  dismay.  But 
what  shocked  the  people  much  more,  vras  the 
conduct  of  the  Bardisans,  who  after  they  had 
murdered  the  masters  of  families,  exposed  the 
nakedness  of  their  children,  and  indulged  their 
passions  with  their  wives.  In  diort,  their  vio- 
lence and  rapacity  were  beyond  all  restraint, 
till  Cinna  and  Sertorius  determined  in  council, 
to  fall  upon  them  in  their  sleep,  and  cut  then 
off  to  a  man. 

About  this  time  the  tide  of  afiairs  tooknsud* 
den  turn.  News  was  brought  that  Svlla  had  put 
an  end  to  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  that  afW 
having  reduced  the  provinces,  he  was  returning 
to  Rome  with  a  large  army.  This  gave  a  short 
respite,  a  breathing  from  these  inexpressible 
troubles;  as  the  apprehensions  of  war  hak 
been  universally  prevalent.  Marius  was  nov 
chosen  consul  the  seventh  time,  and  as  he  was 
walking  out  on  the  calends  of  Januaiy,  the 
first  day  of  the  year^  he  ordered  Sextos  JLucinitf 
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16  be  seized,  and  thrown  down  the  Ttrpefaa 
rock;  a  circamstance,  whicn  oocaaioned  an  an- 
happy  presage  of  approaching  otUs.  The  con- 
■of  himself,  worn  out  with  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes and  distress,  foond  his  ftculties  fail,  and 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  wars  and  conflicts. 
For  he  considered  that  it  was  not  an  Octayios, 
a  Memk,  the  desperate  leaders  of  a  small  se- 
dition, he  had  to  contend  with,  bat  Sylla,  the 
conqueror  of  Mithridates,  and  the  baidsher  of 
Marins.  Thus  agitated,  thus  revolTing  the 
niseries,  the  flights,  the  dangers  he  had  eipe- 
rienced  both  by  land  and  sea,  his  inquietude 
affected  him  even  by  night,  and  a  voice  seem- 
ed continually  to  pronounce  in  his  ear: 

Dread  an  the  diunbert  of  the  distant  lion. 

Unable  to  support  the  painfulness  of  watching, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  bottle,  and  gave  in  to 
tiiose  excesses  which  by  no  means  suited  his 
vean.  At  last,  when,  by  intelligence  fW>m  sea, 
lie  was  conrinoed  of  the  approach  of  Sylla,  his 
apprehensions  were  heightened  to  the  greatest 
degree.  The  dread  of  his  approach,  the  pain 
of  continual  anxiety,  threw  him  into  a  pleuritic 
ferer  j  and  in  this  state,  Poeidonius,  the  phil- 
osopher, tells  us  he  found  him,  when  he  went 
to  speak  to  him,  on  some  afiairs  of  his  embassy. 
But  Gaius  Piso  the  historian  relates,  that  walk- 
ing out  "with  his  Mends  one  evening  at  supper, 
he  gave  them  a  short  history  of  his  life,  and 
after  expatiating  on  the  uncertainty  of  fortune, 
concluded  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
wise  man  to  live  in  subjection  to  that  fickle 
deity.  Upon  this  he  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  betaking  himself  to  his  bed,  died  seven 
days  after.  There  are  those  who  impute  his 
death  to  the  excess  of  his  ambition,  wmch,  ac- 
cording to  their  account,  threw  him  into  a  de- 
firhim;  insomuch  that  he  fancied  he  was  car- 
rying on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  at* 
lered  all  the  expressions  used  in  an  engage- 
ment.' Such  was  the  violence  of  his  ambition 
for  that  command! 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  distinguished 
by  the  unparalleleid  honour  of  seven  consul 
ships,  and  possessed  of  more  than  regal  for- 
tone,  Marius  died  with  the  chagrin  of  an  un- 


fbrtonate  wfetohy  who  had  not  obtained  whtt 
he  wanted. 

Plato,  at  the  point  of  death,  congratulated 
himself^  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  bom  a 
man;  in  the  next  place,  that  he  had  the  hap 
pinesB  of  being  a  Greek,  not  a  l«nte  or  barba 
rian;  and  last  of  all,  that  he  was  the  contem 
porary  of  Sophodes.  Antipater,  of  Tarsns, 
too,  a  little  before  his  death,  recollected  the 
several  advantages  of  his  life,  not  forgetting 
even  his  suecessnil  voyage  to  Athens.  In  set 
tling  his  accounts  with  Fortune,  he  carefully 
entered  every  agreeable  circamstance  in  that 
excellent  book  of  the  mind,  his  memory.  How 
much  wiser,  how  much  happier  than  those, 
who,  forgetfhl  of  every  blessing  they  have  re- 
ceived, hang  on  the  vain  and  dfl«eitful  hand  of 
hope,  and  while  they  are  idly  grasping  at  future 
acquisitions,  neglect  the  enj<mnent  of  the  pree- 
ent!  though  the  flrtare  gilts  of  fortune  are 
not  in  their  power,  and  thou^  their  present 
possessions  are  not  in  the  power  of  fortune, 
they  look  up  to  the  former  and  neglect  the 
latter.  Their  punishment,  however,  is  not  less 
just  than  it  is  certain.  Before  philosophy  and 
the  cultivation  of  reason  have  laid  a  propei 
foundation  for  the  management  of  wealth  and 
power,  they  pursue  thfem  with  that  avidity, 
which  must  tor  ever  harass  an  undisciplined 
mind. 

l^ftirius  died  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  his 
seventh  consulship.  His  death  was  productive 
of  the  greatest  joy  in  Rome,  and  the  citizens 
looked  upon  it  as  an  event  that  freed  them 
from  the  worst  of  tyrannies.  It  was  not  Ions 
however,  before  they  found  thk  they  had 
changed  an  old  and  feeble  tyrant,  fbr  one  who 
had  youth  and  vigour  to  cany  his  cruelties  intc 
execution.  Such  they  found  the  son  of  Ma. 
rius,  whose  sanguuiaiy  spirit  shewed  itself  iv 
the  destruction  of  numbers  of  the  nobility.  Hit 
martial  intrepidity  and  ferocious  behaviour  at 
first  procured  him  the  title  of  the  son  of  Mar^ 
but  his  conduct  afterwards  denominated  his 
the  son  of  Venus.  When  he  was  besiesed  is 
Preneste,  and  had  tried  every  little  artifice  te 
escape,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  that  he  might 
not  uili  into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 


LYSANDER. 


Among  the  saeied  deposits  of  the  Acanfhians 
at  Delphi,  one  has  this  inscription,  Brabidas 
Aim  run  AcAMTHit  took  tbts  vrom  tbe 
Athenians.*  Hence  many  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  marble  statue,  which  stands  in  the 
chapel  of  that  nation,  just  by  the  door,  is  the 
statue  of  Brasidas.  But  in  ftict  it  is  Lysander's, 
whom  it  perfectiy  represents  with  his  hair  at 
till  growth,t  and  a  length  of  beard,  both  after 

*  Brands*,  when  general  of  the  LaeedtenoBisa*, 
Bertoaded  the  people  of  AeaDthiu  to  quit  the  Atbcaiaa 
mterett,  and  to  receive  the  Spartaiw  into  their  city, 
hi  consequence  of  which,  he  joined  with  them  in  cttt- 
•eerftting  certain  Athenian  spoils  to  Apollo.  The  statue, 
fiierelbre,  probably  was  his,  though  Plutarch  thinks 
•therwiM.    Vide  TA«eyrf.  Kb.  IT. 

t  why  ought  not  Brasidas,  who  was  a  Laeedeemo- 


the  aneient  Ihshion.  It  is  not  true,  indeed,  (a 
some  would  have  it)  that  while  the  Argiva 
cut  their  hair  in  sorrow  fbr  the  loss  of  a  gro^ 
battle,*  the  LAcedsmonians  began  to  let  thein 
grow  in  the  joy  of  success.  Nor  did  they  first 
give  in  to  this  custom,  when  the  Bacehiadaf 
fied  ftom  Corinth  to  Lacedsmon,  and  made  a 
disagreeable  appearance  with  their  shorn  locks 
But  it  is  derived  from  the  institution  of  Lycnn 

niaa,  aad  a  contemporary  of  Ljnnder,  be  reprswnisi 
withlonghair  aswell  ttshc? 
*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  out  ptrfecl^ 

*^t  The*Bacchiad«  had  kept  up  an  oligarchy  m  Co- 
rinth for  two  hundred  years,  but  were  at  last  eapelled 
by  CycMlus,  who  made  himaeir  absolute  master  Iheis 
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gvs,  who  is  reported  to  h&TO  nid,  tbtt  Umg 
hab  makts  the  handMcmtmort  btaut^fidfOnd 
tht  ugly  ffiere  terribU. 

ArUtoclituB,*  the  father  of  Lytander,  isiaid 
not  to  have  been  of  the  ro jal  line,  but  to  be  do- 
aeended  fh>m  the  Heraclidc  bj  another  family. 
Am  for  Lynnder,  he  was  bred  ap  in  poTerty. 
No  one  conformed  more  freely  to  the  Spartan 
discipline  than  he.  He  had  a  firm  heart,  above 
yielding  to  the  charms  of  any  pleasore  except 
that  which  results  fVom  the  honour  and  success 
gained  by  great  actions.  And.it  was  no  fault  at 
Sparta  for  young  men  to  be  led  by  this  sort  of 
pieasore.  There  they  chose  to  instil  into  their 
children  an  early  passion  for  glory,  and  teach 
them  to  be  much  affected  by  diqgrace,  as  well 
as  elated  by  praise.  And  he  that  is  not  moved 
at  these  things  is  despised  as  a  person  of  a  mean 
soul,  unambitious  of  the  improvements  of  virtue. 
That  love  of  fame,  then,  and  jealousy  of 
honour,  whichever  influenced  Lysander,  were 
imbibed  in  his  education;  and  consequently 
nature  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  them.  But  the 
attention  which  he  paid  the  great  j  in  a  manner 
that  did  not  become  a  Spartan,  and  that  easi- 
ness with  which  he  bore  the  pride  of  power, 
whenever  his  own  interest  was  concerned,  may 
be  ascribed  to  lus  dispnsition.  This  complai- 
sance, however,  is  considered  by  some  as  no 
small  part  of  politics. 

Aristotle  somewhere  observes,t  that  great 
geniuses  are  generally  of  a  melancholy  tun\,  of 
which  he  gives  instances  in  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Hercules;  and  he  teUs  us  that  Lysander, 
though  not  in  his  youth,  yet  in  his  age,  was  in- 
clined to  it.  But  what  is  most  peculiar  in  his 
character  is,  that  though  he  bore  poveiiy  well 
himself,  and  was  never  either  conquered  or 
corrupted  by  money,  yet  he  filled  Sparta  with 
it.  and  with  the  love  of  it  too,  and  robbed  her 
or  the  glonr  she  had  of  despising  riches.  For, 
after  the  Athenian  war,  he  brought  in  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  sil  rer,  but  reserved  no 
part  of  it  for  himself.  Aid  when  Dionyaius 
the  tyrant  sent  his  daughte  s  some  rich  Sicilian 
garments  he  refused  them,  Ulesing,  <<Ho  was 
afraid  those  fine  clothes  yfoM  make  them 
look  more  homely."  Being  sjnt  however,  soon 
after,  ambassador  to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of- 
fered him  two  vests,  that  he  might  take  one  of 
them  for  his  daughter;  upon  which  he  said, 
*<  His  daughter  knew  better  how  to  choose 
than  he,"  and  so  took  them  both. 

As  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  drawn  out  to 
a  great  length,  the  Athenians,  after  their  over- 
throw in  Sicily,  saw  their  fleets  driven  out  of 
the  sea,  and  themselves  upon  the  verge  of  ruin. 
But  Alcibiades,  on  his  return  fW>m  banishment, 
applied  himself  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  soon 
made  such  a  change,  that  the  Athenians  were 
once  more  equal  in  naval  conflicts  to  the  Lace- 
demonians. Hereupon,  the  Lacedaemonians 
began  to  be  afraid  in  their  turn,  and  resolved 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  double  diligence; 
and  as  they  saw  it  required  an  able  general,  as 
well  as  great  preparations,  they  gave  the  com- 
mand at  sea  to  Lysander4 
When  he  came  to  Ephesos,  he  found  that 

*  PanstaimB  c«Ui  him  Aristocritui. 

♦  Problem,  lecU  30. 

t  In  tlie  &st  year  of  the  ninety-eirhth  0^ym^aA, 
Wr  bsadrcd  sjid  lix  tean  beim  Chruu 


city  well  inclined  to  the  Lacedononians^  bug 
in  a  bad  condition  as  to  its  internal  pulicy,  and 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  barbarous  manners 
of  the  Persians;  because  it  was  near  Lydia, 
and  the  king^  lieutenants  often  visited  it.  Ly- 
sander, therefore,  having  fixed  his  quarten 
there,  ordered  all  his  store-ships  to  be  brought 
into  their  harbour,  and  built  a  dock  for  his  gal- 
leys. By  these  means  he  filled  their  port  with 
merchants,  their  market  with  business,  and 
their  houses  and  shoos  with  money.  So  that, 
from  time  and  from  his  services,  Kphesos  be^ 
gan  to  conceive  hopes  of  that  ffreatness  and 
splendour  in  which  it  now  flourisbes. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  that  Cyrus,  the  king^ 
son  was  arrived  at  Sardis,  he  went  thither  to 
confer  with  him,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
treachery  of  Tisaphemes.  That  vioeroy  had 
an  order  to  assist  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to 
destroy  the  naval  force  of  the  Athenians;  bat,  by 
reason  of  his  partiality  to  Alcibiades,  he  acted 
with  no  vigour,  and  sent  such  poor  supplies,  that 
the  fleet  was  almost  ruined.  Cyrus  was  very 
glad  to  find  this  charge  against  TisaphemM, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  bad  character  in 
general,  and  an  enemy  to  him  in  particular.  By 
this  and  the  rest  of  his  conversation,  but  most 
of  all  by  the  respect  and  attention  which  he  paid 
him,  Lysander  recommended  himself  to  the 
young  prince,  and  engaged  him  to  prosecute  the 
war.  WKen  the  Laci^emonian  was  going  to 
take  his  leave,  Cyrus  desired  him,  at  an  enter- 
tainment provided  on  that  occasion,  not  to  re- 
fuse the  marks  of  his  regard,  but  to  ask  some 
favour  of  him.  ''As  you  are  so  very  kind  to  me," 
said  Lysander,  ''I  beg  you  would  add  an  nbaha 
to  the  seamen's  pay,  so  that  instead  of  three 
oboli  a  day,  they  may  have  four."  Cyrus  chanD* 
ed  withtms  generous  answer,  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Lysander 
employed  the  money  to  increase  the  wages  of 
his  men,  and  by  this  encouragement  in  a  short 
time  almost  emptied  the  enemy's  ships.  For 
great  numbers  came  over  to  him,  when  they 
knew  they  should  have  better  pay;  and  those 
who  remained  became  indolent  and  mutinoui^ 
and  gave  their  officers  continual  trouble. 
But  though  Lysander  had  thus  drained  and 
weakened  his  adversaries,  he  was  afraid  to  risk 
a  naval  engagement,  knowing  Alcibiades  not 
only  to  be  a  commander  of  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, but  to  have  the  advantage  in  number  of 
ships,  as  well  as  to  have  been  successful  in  all 
the  battles  he  had  fought,  whether  by  sea  or  land- 
How  ever,  when  Alcibiades  was  gone  ttcm 
Samoa  to  Phocsa,  and  had  left  the  command 
of  the  fleet  to  his  pilot,  Antiochus  the  pilot,  to 
insult  Lysander,  and  shew  his  own  bravery, 
sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Ephesus  with  two  gaJ 
leys  only,  where  he  hailea  the  Lacedemonian 
fleet  with  a  greatdeal  of  noise  and  laughter,  and 
passed  by  in  the  most  insolent  manner  imagin- 
able. Lysander,  resenting  the  affront,  got  a  few 
of  his  ships  under  sail,  and  gave  chase  But  whea 
he  saw  the  Athenians  come  to  support  Antis- 
chus,  fae'called  up  more  of  his  galleys,  and  at 
last  the  action  became  general.  Lysander  gained 
the  victory,  took  fifteen  ships,  ana  erected  a  tro 
phy.  Hereupon  the  people  of  Athens,  incensea 
at  Alcibiades,  took  the  command  from  him ;  and* 
as  he  found  himself  slighted  and  censured  hf 
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Ht  trmy  at  Samoa  too,  he  quitted  it,  and  with- 
drew to  ChenonesuB.  This  battle,  thoagh  not 
considerable  in  itself,  was  made  so  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Alcibiades. 

Ljsander  now  invited  to  Ephesos  the  boldest 
and  most  enterprising  inhabitants  of  the  Greek 
citiea  in  Asia,  and  sowed  among  them  the 
seeds  of  those  aristocratical  forms  of  ffovem- 
ment  which  afterwards  took  place.  He  en- 
couraged them  to  enter  into  associations,  and 
to  turn  tfieir  thoughts  to  politics,  upon  promise 
that  when  Athens  was  once  subdued,  the  popu- 
lar government  in  their  cities  too  should  be  ais- 
solved,  and  the  administration  vested  in  them. 
His  actions  gave  them  a  confidence  in  his  pro- 
mise. For  those  who  were  already  attached 
to  him  by  friendship  or  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
he  advanced  to  the  highest  honours  and  em- 
ployments 3  not  scrupling  to  join  with  them  in 
any  act  of  fraud  or  oppression,  to  satisfy  their 
avarice  and  ambition.  So  that  every  one  en- 
deavoured to  ingratiate  himself  with  iLysander  j 
to  him  they  paid  their  court;  they  fixed  their 
hearts  upon  him;  persuaded  that  nothing  was 
too  great  for  them  to  expect,  while  he  hiul  the 
management  of  affairs.  Hence  it  was,  that 
from  the  first  they  looked  with  an  ill  eye  on 
CalUcraiidas,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet:  and  though  they  afterwards 
found  him  the  best  and  most  upright  of  men, 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  which 
they  thought  had  too  much  of  the  Doric*  plain- 
ness and  sincerity.  It  is  true,  they  admired 
Che  virtue  of  Calhcratidas,  as  they  would  the 
l>eauty  of  some  hero's  statue;  but  thev  wanted 
the  countenance,  the  indulgence,  and  support 
diey  had  experienced  in  Lysander,  insomuch 
that  when  he  left  them,  they  were  quite  de- 
jected, and  melted  into  tears. 

Indeed  he  took  every  method  he  could  think 
of  to  strengthen  their  aversion  to  Callicratidas. 
He  even  sent  back  to  Sardis  the  remainder  of 
the  money  which  Cyrus  bad  given*him  for  the 
•apply  of  the  fleet,  and  bade  his  successor  go 
and  ask  for  it,  as  he  had  done,  or  contrive 
some  other  means  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
forces.  And  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
sailing,  he  made  this  declaration,  '<!  deliver 
to  you  a  fleet  that  is  mistress  of  the  seas." 
Callicratidas,  willing  to  shew  the  insolence  and 
vanity  of  his  boast,  said,  <<  AVhy  do  not  vou 
then  take  Samos  on  the  left,  and  sail  round  to 
Miletus,  and  deliver  the  fleet  to  me  there?  for 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  passing  by  our  enemies 
in  that  island  if  we  are  masters  of  the  seas." 
Lysander  made  only  this  superficial  answer, 
''You  have  the  command  or  the  ships,  and 
not  I;"  and  immediately  set  sail  for  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Calhcratidas  was  left  in  great  difficulties. 
For  he  had  not  brought  money  from  home  with 
him,  nor  did  he  choose  to  raise  contributions 
from  the  cities,  which  were  already  distressed. 
The  only  way  left,  therefore,  was  to  go,  as  Ly- 
sander had  done,  and  beg  it  of  the  king'b  lieu- 
'^nants.  And  no  one  was  more  unfit  for  such 
•n  ofiice,  than  a  man  of  his  free  and  great 
spirit,  who  thought  any  loss  that  Grecians 
might  sustain  from  Grecians,  preferable  to  an 

*  Daeier  refer*  thi»  to  the  Dorian  music.  But  the 
Doric  maunen  had  a  simpUeit  j  in  them,  as  well  at  the 


abject  attendance  at  the  doors  of  barbarians, 
who  had  indeed  a  great  deal  of  gold,  but  noth 
ing  else  to  boast  of.  Necessity,  however^ 
forced  him  into  Lydia;  where  he  went  directly 
to  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  and  bade  the  portert 
tell  him,  that  Callicratidas,  the  Spartan  admi- 
ral, denred  to  speak  to  him.  ''Stranger," 
said  one  of  the  fellows, "  Cyrus  is  not  at  leisure; 
he  is  drinking."  "  'TIS  very  well,"  said  Calli- 
cratidas, with  great  simphcity,  "I  will  wait 
here  till  he  has  done."  But  when  he  found 
that  these  people  considered  him  as  a  rustic, 
and  only  laughed  at  him,  he  went  away.  He 
came  a  second  time,  and  could  not  gain  admit- 
tance. And  now  he  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
but  returned  to  Ephesus,  venting  execrations 
against  those  who  first  cringed  to  the  barba- 
rians, and  taught  them  to  l^  insolent  on  ac- 
count of  their  wealth.  At  the  same  time  ho 
protested,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  got  back  to 
Sparta,  he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  Grecians  among  themselves,  and 
to  make  them  formidable  to  &e  barbarians,  in- 
stead of  their  poorly  petitioning  those  people 
for  assistance  against  each  other.  But  this 
Calhcratidas,  who  had  sentiments  so  worthy 
of  a  Spartan,  and  who,  in  point  of  justice,  mag- 
nanimity, and  valour,  was  equal  to  the  best  of 
the  Greeks,  fell  soon  af\er  in  a  sea  fight  at 
Arginusc,  where  he  lost  the  day. 

Affairs  being  now  in  a  decUning  condition, 
the  confederates  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to 
desire  that  the  command  of  the  navy  might  be 
restored  to  Lysander,  promising  to  support  the 
cause  with  much  greater  vigour,  if  he  nad  the 
direction  of  it.  Cyrus,  too,  made  the  same  re- 
quisition. But  as  the  law  forbade  the  same 
person  to  be  chosen  admiral  twice,  and  yet  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  willing  to  oblige  their 
allies,  they  vested  a  nominal  command  in  one 
Aracus,  while  Lysander,  who  was  called  lieu- 
tenant, had  the  power.  His  arrival  was  very 
agreeable  to  those  who  had,  or  wanted  to  have, 
the  chief  authority  in  the  Asiatic  cities:  for  he 
had  long  given  them  hopes,  that  the  democracy 
would  be  abolished,  and  the  government  de 
volve  entirely  upon  them. 

As  for  those  who  loved  an  open  and  gener* 
ous  proceeding,  when  they  compared  Lvsander 
and  Calhcratidas,  the  former  appeared  only  a 
man  of  craft  and  subtlety,  who  directed  his 
operations  by  a  set  of  artful  expedients,  and 
measured  the  value  of  justice  by  the  advantage 
it  brought:  who,  in  short,  thought  interest  the 
thing  of  superior  excellence,  and  that  nature 
had  made  no  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  but  either  was  recommended  by  its 
use.  When  he  was  told,  it  did  not  become 
the  descendants  of  Hercules  to  adopt  such  art 
fuf  expedients,  he  turned  it  off*  with  a  jest,  and 
said,  "Where  the  lion's  skin  falls  short,  it 
must  be  eked  out  with  the  fox's." 

There  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
subtlety  in  his  behaviour  at  Miletus.  His 
friends  and  others  with  whom  he  had  con- 
nexions there,  who  had  promised  to  aholish 
the  popular  government,  and  to  drive  out  all 
that  favoured  it,  had  changed  their  minds,  and 
reconciled  themselves  to  their  adversaries.  In 
public  he  pretended  to  rejoice  at  the  event,  and 
to  cement  the  union;  but  in  private  he  loaded 
them  with  reproaches,  and  excited  them  t« 
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Attack  tae  commons.  HoweTer,  when  he  knew 
the  tumolt  wu  begun,  he  entered  the  citj  in 
hMte,  and  running  up  to  the  leaders  of  the  ee- 
dition,  gave  them  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
threatened  to  punish  them  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  At  tne  same  time,  he  desired  the 
people  to  be  perfectly  easy,  and  to  fear  no 
thrther  disturbance  while  he  was  there.  In  all 
which  he  acted  only  like  an  artful  dissembler, 
to  hinder  the  heads  of  the  plebeian  par^  from 
quitting  the  city,  and  to  make  sure  of  their 
being  put  to  the  sword  there.  Accordingly 
there  wis  not  a  man  that  trusted  to  his  honour, 
who  did  not  lose  his  life. 

There  is  a  saying,  too,  of  Lysandex^  re- 
corded by  Androclides,  which  shews  the  little 
regard  he  had  for  oaths:  <<  Children,"  he  said, 
^  were  to  be  cheated  with  cockalls,  and  men 
with  oaths."  In  this  he  followed  the  example 
cf  Polycrates  of  Samoa  j  though  it  ill  became  a 
general  of  an  army  to  imitate  a  tyrant,  and 
was  unworthy  of  a  Lacedemonian  to  hold  the 
gods  in  a  more  contemptible  light  than  even  his 
enemies.  For  he  who  overreaches  by  a  false 
oath,  declares  that  he  fears  his  enemy,  but 
despises  his  God. 

Cyrus,  having  sent  for  Lysander  to  Sardis, 
presented  him  with  great  sums,  and  promised 
more.  Nay,  to  shew  how  high  he  was  in  his 
favour,  he  went  so  far  as  to  assure  him,  that, 
if  his  father  would  give  him  nothing,  he  would 
■apply  him  out  of  his  own  fortune;  and  if  every, 
thing  else  failed,  he  would  melt  down  the  very 
throne  on  which  he  sat  wiien  he  administered 
justice,  and  which  was  ali  of  massy  gold  and 
silver.  And  when  he  went  to  attend  bis  father 
in  Media,  he  assigned  him  the  tribute  of  the 
towns,  and  put  the  care  of  his  whole  province 
in  his  hands.  At  parting  he  embraced,  and 
entreated  him  not  to  engage  the  Athenians  at 
■ea  before  his  return,  because  he  intended  to 
bring  with  him  a  great  fleet  out  of  Phcenioia 
and  Cilicta. 

After  the  departure  of  the  prince,  Lysander 
did  not  choose  to  fight  the  enemy,  who  were 
not  inferior  to  him  in  force,  nor  yet  to  lie  idle 
with  such  a  number  of  ships,  and  therefore  he 
cruised  about  and  reduced  some  islands.  JEginn. 
and  Salamis  he  pillaged;  and  from  thence  sail- 
ed to  .\.ttica,  where  he  waited  on  Agis,  who 
was  come  down  from  Decclea  to  the  coast,  to 
shew  his  land  forces  what  a  powerful  navy 
there  was,  which  gave  them  the  command  of 
the  seas  in  a  manner  they  could  not  have  ex- 
pected. Lysander,  however,  seeing  the  Athe- 
nians in  chase  of  him,  steered  another  way 
back  throuffh  the  islands  to  Asia.  As  he 
found  the  Hellespont  unguarded,  he  attacked 
Lampsacus  bv  sea,  while  Thorax  made  an  as- 
sault  upon  it  by  land;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  city  was  taken,  and  the  plunder  given  to 
the  troops.  In  the  mean  time  the  Athenian 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
■hips,  had  advanced  to  Eleus,  a  city  in  the 
Chersonosus.  There  getting  intelligence  that 
Lampsacus  was  lost,  tiiey  sailed  immediately 
to  Sestos;  where  they  took  in  provisions,  and 
then  proceeded  to  JEgos  Potamos.  They  were 
now  just  opposite  the  enemy,  who  still  lay  at 
anchor  near  Lampsacus.  The  Athenians  were 
■ttder  the  command  of  several  officers,  among 
whom  Philocles  was  one;  the  same  who  per- 


soaded  the  people  to  make  a  decree  Oat  the 
prisoners  of  war  should  have  their  right  thumb 
cut  off,  that  they  might  be  disabled  from  hand- 
ling a  pike,  but  stiU  be  serviceable  at  the  oan> 

For  the  present  they  all  wr.nt  to  rest,  in 
hopes  of  coming  to  an  action  next  day.  Bat 
Lysander  had  another  design.  He  command 
ed  the  seamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board,  ai 
if  he  intended  to  fight  at  break  of  day.  These 
were  to  wait  in  silence  for  orders,  the  land 
forces  were  to  form  on  the  shore,  and  watch  the 
signal.  At  sunrise  the  Athenians  drew  up  in 
a  Ime  directly  before  the^Lacedemonians,  and 
gave  the  challenge.  Lysander,  though  he  had 
manned  his  ships  over  night,  and  stood  fkcing 
the  enemy,  did  not  accept  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  sent  orders  by  his  pinnaces  to  those 
ships  Uiat  were  in  the  van,  not  to  stir,  but  to 
keep  Uie  line  without  making  the  least  motion. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  Athenians  retired, 
he  would  not  sufiisr  one  man  to  land,  till  two 
or  three  galleys  which  he  had  sent  to  look  out, 
returned  with  an  account  that  the  enemy  were 
disembarked.  Next  morning  they  ranged  them- 
selves in  the  same  manner,  and  the  like  was 
practised  a  day  or  two  longer.  This  made  the 
Athenians  very  confident)  they  considered  their 
adversaries  as  a  dastardly  set  of  men,  who  durst 
not  quit  their  station. 

Meanwhile,  Alcibiades,  who  lived  in  a  cas- 
tle of  his  own  in  the  Chersonesus,  rode  to  the 
Athenian  camp,  and  represented  to  the  gene 
rals  two  !naterial  errors  they  had  commmitted 
The  first  was,  that  they  had  stationed  theij 
ships  near  a  dangerous  and  naked  shore:  the 
other,  that  they  were  so  fkr  from  Sestos,  from 
whence  they  were  forced  to  fetch  all  their  pro 
visions.  He  told  them,  it  was  their  businest 
to  sail  to  the  port  of  Sestos,  without  loas  of 
time;  where  they  would  be  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy,  who  were  watching 
their  opportunity  with  an  army  commanded  b) 
one  man,  and  so  well  disciplined,  that  the) 
would  execute  his  orders  upon  the  least  agnal. 
These  were  the  lessons  be  gave  them,  but 
they  did  not  regard  him.  Nay,  Tydeua  said, 
with  an  air  of  contempt,  ^  You  are  not  general 
now,  but  we«"  Alcibiades  even  suspect^  some 
treachery,  and  therefore  withdrew. 

On  the  fifth  day,  when  the  Athenians  had 
offered  battle,  they  returned,  as  usual,  in  a 
careless  and  disdainful  manner.  Upon  this, 
Lysander  detached  some  galleys  to  observe 
them;  and  ordered  the  officers,  as  soon  as  Acy 
saw  the  Athenians  landed,  to  sail  back  as  fast 
as  possible;  and  when  they  were  come  half 
way,  to  lift  up  a  brazen  shield  at  the  he^d  of 
each  snip,  as  a  signal  for  him  to  advance.  He 
then  sailed  through  all  the  line,  and  gave  in* 
structions  to  the  captains  and  pilots  to  have  all 
their  men 'in  good  order,  as  well  mariners  as 
soldiers;  and,  when  the  signal  was  given, 
to  push  forward  with  the  utmost  vigour  agains* 
the  enemy.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  ag 
nal  appeared,  the  trumpet  sound  »i  in  the  so 
miral  galley,  the  ships  began  to  move  on,  and 
the  land  forces  hastened  along  the  shore  to 
seize  the  promontory.  The  space  between 
the  two  continents  in  that  place  is  fifteen  fur* 
longs,  which  was  soon  ovnrshot  by  the  dili- 
ffenoe  and  spirits  of  the  rowers.  Conon,  the 
Athenian  general,  ws«  the  first  that  descr   ( 
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Uiem  from  \and,  and  hastened  co  get  his  men 
on  board.  Sensible  of  the  unpen£ng  danger, 
some  he  commanded,  some  he  entreated,  ana 
others  he  forced  into  the  ships.  Bat  all  his 
endeavours  were  in  vain.  His  men,  not  in 
the  least  expecting  a  surprise,  were  dispersed 
ap  and  down,  some  in  the  market-place,  some 
in  the  field;  some  were  asleep  in  their  tents, 
and  some  preparing  tntit  dinner.  All  this  was 
owing  to  the  inexperience  of  their  command- 
ers, which  had  made  them  quite  regardless  of  _ 
what  might  happen.  The  shouts  and  the  noise 
of  the  enemy  rushing  on  to  the  attack  were 
now  heard,  when  Conon  fled  with  eight  ships, 
and  eix:aped  to  Evagopis,  kins'  of  Cyprus. 
The  Feloponnesians  fell  upon  ue  rest,  took 
those  that  were  empty,  and  disabled  the  others, 
as  the  Athenians  were  embarking.  Their  sol> 
dicis,  coming  unarmed  and  in  a  straggling 
manner  to  defend  the  ships,  perished  in  Sie  at- 
tempt, and  those  that  fled  were  slain  by  that 
part  of  the  enemy  which  had  landed.  Lysan- 
der  took  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  seized 
the  whole  fleet,  except  the  sacred  galley  called 
Penlus,  and  those  that  escaped  with  Conon. 
When  he  had  fastened  the  captive  galleys  to 
his  own,  and  plundered  the  camp,  he  returned 
to  Lampsacus,  accompanied  with  the  flutes 
and  songs  of  triumph.  This  great  action  cost 
him  but  little  blood]  in  one  hour  he  put  an  end 
to  a  long  and  tedious  war,*  which  had  been  di- 
versified beyond  all  others  by  an  incredible 
variety  of  events.  This  cruel  war,  which  had 
occasioned  s#  many  battles,  appeared  in  such 
different  forms,  produced  such  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  destroyed  more  generals  than  all 
the  wars  of  Greece  put  togeUier,  was  termin- 
ated by  the  conduct  and  capacity  of  one  man. 
Some,  therefore,  esteemed  it  the  effect  of  a  di- 
Tiro  interposition.  There  were  those  who 
■aid,  that  the  stars  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ap- 
peared on  each  side  of  the  helm  of  Lysandej^s 
■hip,  when  he  first  set  out  against  the  Athe- 
nians. Others  thought  that  a  stone  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  fell  irom 
heaven,  was  an  omen  of  this  overthrow.  It  fell 
at  JEgos  Potamos,  and  was  of  a  prodigious 
size.  The  people  of  the  Chersonesus  bold  it 
in  great  veneration,  and  shew  it  to  this  day.f 
It  is  said  that  Anazagoras  had  foretold,  that  one 
of  those  bodies  which  are  fixed  to  the  vault  of 
heaven  would  one  day  be  loosened  bv  some 
■bock  or  convulsion  of  the  whole  machine,  and 
fall  to  the  earth.  For  he  taught  that  the  stars 
are  not  now  in  the  places  where  they  were 
originally  formed;  that  being  of  a  stony  sub- 
stance and  heavy,  the  light  they  give  is  caused 
only  by  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  the 
ether;  and  that  they  are  carried  along,  and 
kept  in  their  orbits,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
heavens,  which  from  the  beginning,  when  the 
cold  ponderous  bodies  were  separated  from  the 
rpjBitj  nindeied  them  from  falling. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  probable  opin- 
ion, which  holds,  tl)at  falling  stan  are  not 
emanations  or  detached  parts  of  the  elementa- 

*  Thu  war  1:  ad  kited  twenty-feven  yran. 

t  Thii  Tietoiy  wm  gainea  the  fourth  year  of  the 
■iMtt-tkird  Olymyiad,  four  hundred  and  three  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chriit.  And  it  it  pretended  that 
Amxafforaf  had  delirered  hui  prediction  lixly-two 
fnn  befom  the  battle.    Pirn.  xi.  58. 


ry  fire,  that  go  out  the  moment  they  are  kin 
died;  nor  yet  a  quantity  of  air  bursting  oat 
from  some  compression,  and  takins  fire  in  the 
apper  region;  but  that  they  are  really  heavenly 
bodies,  which,  from  some  relaxation  of  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  motion,  or  by  some  irregular 
concussion,  are  loosened,  and  fall,  not  so  much 
upon  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe,  as  into 
ti;e  ocean,  which  is  the  reason  ^at  their  snV 
stance  is  sel'lom  seen. 

I>amachu8,*  however,  in  his  treatise  concern 
ing  religion,  confirms  the  opinion  of  Anasigo- 
ras.  He  relates,  that  for  seventy-five  days  to- 
gether, before  that  stone  fell,  there  was  seen 
in  the  heavens  a  large  body  of  fire,  like  an  in- 
flamed cloud,  not  fixed  to  one  place,  but  carried 
this  way  and  that  with  a  broken  and  irreguhu 
motion;  and  that  by  its  violent  agitation,  seT- 
eral  fiery  fragments  were  forced  from  it,  which 
were  impeU^  in  various  directiAis,  and  darted 
with  the  celerity  and  brightness  of  so  many 
falhog  Stan.  After  this  body  was  fallen  in 
the  Chersonesus,  and  the  inhabitants,  recovered 
from  their  terror,  assembled  to  see  it,  they 
could  find  no  inflammable  matter,  or  the  least 
sign  of  fire,  but  a  real  stone,  which,  though 
large,  was  nothing  to  the  size  of  that  fiery 
globe  they  had  seen  in  the  sky,  but  appeared 
only  as  a  bit  crumbled  from  it.  It  is  pftun  that 
Damachus  must  have  very  indulgent  readers, 
if  this  account  of  his  gains  credit.  If  it  is  a 
true  one,  it  absolutely  refutes  those  who  say, 
that  tUs  stone  was  nothing  but  a  rock  rent  Yj 
a  tempest  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  whicn 
after  oeing  borne  for  some  time  in  the  dr  by  a 
whirlwind,  settled  in  the  first  place  where  the 
violence  of  that  abated.  Perhaps,  at  last,  this 
phenomenon,  which  continued  so  many  dayi^ 
was  a  real  globe  of  fire;  and  when  that  globe 
came  to  disperse  and  draw  towards  extinction, 
it  might  cause  such  a  change  in  the  air,  and 
produce  such  a  violent  whirlwind,  as  tore  the 
stone  from  its  native  bed,  and  dashed  it  on  the 
plain.  But  these  are  discussions  that  belong 
to  writings  of  another  nature. 

When  the  three  thousand  AtlRfhian  prison 
era  were  £ondemned  by  the  council  to  die,  Ly 
Sander  called  Philocles,  one  of  the  generals,  and 
asked  him  what  punishment  he  thought  he 
deserved,  who  had  given  his  citizens  such  cruel 
advice  with  respect  to  the  Greeks.  Philo 
cles,  undismayed  by  his  misfortunes,  made  an- 
swer, <<Do  not  start  a  question,  where  there 
is  no  judge  to  decide  it;  but  now  you  are  a 
conqueror,  proceed  as  you  would  have  been 
proceeded  with,  had  you  been  conquered.* 
After  this  he  bathed,  and  dressed  himself  in  a 
rich  robe,  and  then  led  his  countrymen  to  exe 
cution,  bemg  the  first,  according  to  Theo» 
phrastns,  who  offered  his  neck  to  the  axe. 

Lysander  next  visited  the  maratime  towns, 
and  ordered  all  the  Athenians  he  found,  upon 
pain  of  death  to  repair  to  Athena  His  des^ 
was,  that  the  crowds  he  drove  into  the  city 
might  soon  occasion  a  famine,  and  so  prevent 
the  trouble  of  a  long  siege,  which  must  have 
been  the  case,  if  provisions  had  boen  plentiful 
Wherever  he  came,  he  abolished  the  demo- 

*  Not  Dsmachns.  but  Diamachu*  of  F1at«a,  a  ver| 
&bttk>iu  writer,  ana  ignorant  of  the  mathematics :  is 
which,  as  well  as  history,  he  pretended  to  great  know 
ledge.    atroA.  lib.  i. 
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Bitttic,  And  other  foimi  of  goreniment.  and  wt 
ap  a  Lacedemonian  gorernor,  called  Harnw- 
t€»f  aMiited  by  ten  Archona,  who  were  to  be 
drawn  from  the  ■ocietiea  he  established.  These 
changes  he  made  as  he  sailed  about  at  his 
'eisare,  not  onl^  in  the  enemy's  cities,  but  in 
khose  of  hii  allies,  and  by  this  means  in  a  man- 
ner  engrossed  to  himself  the  principality  of  all 
Greece.  For  in  appointing  governors  he  had 
no  regard  to  family  or  opidence,  but  chose 
them  rrom  among  his  own  friends,  or  out  of  the 
brotherhoods  he  had  erected,  and  invested 
them  with  full  power  of  life  and  death.  He 
even  assisted  in  person,  at  executions,  and 
drove  out  all  that  opposed  his  friends  and  fa- 
vourites Thus  he  gave  the  Greeks  a  very  in- 
different specimen  of  the  Lmcedemonian  gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  Theopompus,*  the  comic 
writer,  was  under  a  great  mistake,  when  he 
compared  the  Itacediemonians  to  vintners,  who 
at  first  gave  Greece  a  delightful  draught  of  lib- 
erty, but  afterwards  dashed  the  wine  with  vin- 
egar. The  draught  from  the  beginning  was 
disagreeable  and  bitter;  for  Lvsander  not  only 
took  the  administration  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
pic,  but  composed  his  oligarchies  of  the 

dest  and  most  factious  of  the  citizens. 

When  he  had  dispatched  this  business, 
which  did  not  take  up  any  long  time,  he  sent 
messengers  to  Lacedsmon,  with  an  account 
Jiat  he  was  returning  with  two  hundred  ships. 
He  went,  however,  to  Attica,  where  he  joined 
the  kings  Agis  and  Pausanias,  in  expectation 
of  the  immediate  surrender  of  Athens.  But 
finding  that  the  Athenians  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, he  crossed  over  again  to  Asia.  There  he 
made  the  same  alteration  in  the  government  of 
cities,  and  set  up  his  decemvirate,  afler  having 
sacrificed  in  each  city  a  number  of  people,  and 
forced  others  to  quit  their  country.  As  for  the 
Samiansjt  he  expelled  them  aU,  and  delivered 
their  towns  to  the  persons  whom  they  had 
banished.  And  when  he  had  taken  Sestos  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  he  drove  out  the 
Sestians  too,  and  divided  both  the  city  and 
territory  ani»ng  his  pilots  and  boatswains. 
This  was  the  first  step  of  his  which  the  Lace- 
demonians disapproved:  they  annulled  what 
he  had  done,  and  restored  the  Sestians  to  their 
country.  But  in  other  respects  the  Grecians 
were  well  satisfied  with  Lysauder's  conduct. 
They  saw  with  pleasure  the  iE^nets  recover- 
ing their  city,  of  which  they  had  long  been  dis- 
possessed, and  the  Melians  and  Scionsans  re- 
established by  him,  while  the  Athenians  were 
driven  out,  and  gave  up  their  claims. 

By  this  tame,  he  was  informed  that  Athens 
was  greatly  distressed  with  famine;  upon  which 
he  sailed  to  the  Pineus,  and  obliged  the  city  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  Lacedsmonions 
say,  that  Lysander  wrote  an  account  of  it  to 
the  ephori  in  these  wprds,  '^ Athens  b  taken;' 
to  which  they  returned  this  answer,  <<If  it  is 
taken,  that  is  sufficient."  But  this  was  only  ac 
invention  to  make  the  matter  look  more  plau- 

*  Muretof  abewt.  from  a  p«fMg«  in  Tiieodomi  Me- 
toehitea,  that  we  shoald  read  here  TheopomfM  Ms 
IMerJan,  instead  of  Theofompa  the  comic  writer, 

t  Thew  thinn  did  not  happen  io  the  order  they  are 
here  rckted.  Samot  was  not  taken  till  a  considerable 
Ume  afler  the  long  walls  of  Athens  were  demolished. 
Zenopk.  Hellen.  i. 


sible.  The  real  decree  of  the  ephori  ran  thus' 
*^The  Lacedemonians  have  come  to  these  res- 
olutions: You  shall  pull  down  the  Piraeus  and 
the  long  walls;  quit  all  the  cities  yon  are  poe 
sessed  of,  and  keep  within  the  bounds  of  At* 
tica.  On  these  conditions  yon  shall  hav« 
peace,  provided  you  pay  what  is  reasonaUo 
and  restore  the  exiles.*  As  for  the  number  of 
ships  you  are  to  keep,  you  must  comply  witk 
the  oixiers  we  shall  give  you." 

The  Athenians  submitted  to  this  decree,  upon 
the  advice  of  Theramenes,  the  son  of  .^ncon.f 
On  this  occasion,  we  are  told,  Cleomencs,  one 
of  the  young  oratois,  thus  addressed  him: 
<'Dare  you  go  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
Tbemistocles,  b^  delivering  up  those  wails  to 
the  Lacedaimonians,  which  he  built  in  defiance 
of  them.^  Theramenes  answered,  'Totmg 
man,  I  do  not  in  the  least  counteract  the  inten- 
tion of  Tbemistocles;  for  he  built  the  walla  for 
the  preservation  of  the  citizens,  and  we  for  the 
same  purpose  demolish  them.  If  walla  only 
could  make  a  city  happy  and  secure,  Sparta, 
which  has  none,  would  be  the  unhappiest  in  the 
world." 

Afler  Lysander  had  taken  from  the  Athe- 
nians all  their  ships  except  twelve,  and  their 
fortifications  were  delivered  up  to  him,  he  en- 
tered the  city  on  the  sixteentn  of  the  month 
Munychion  (April);  the  very  day  they  had 
overtnrown  the  barbarians  in  the  naval  fight  at 
Salainis.  He  presently  set  himself  to  change 
their  form  of  government:  and  finding  that  the 
people  resented  his  proposal,  he  tokl  them, 
"That  they  had  violated  the  to-ms  of  their 
capitulation;  for  their  walls  were  still  standing, 
afler  the  time  fixed  for  the  demolishing  of  them 
was  passed;  and  that,  since  they  had  broken 
the  urst  articles,  they  must  expect  new  ones 
from  the  council."  Some  say,  he  really  did 
propose,  in  the  council  of  the  allies,  to  rednce 
the  Athenians  to  slavery;  and  that  Erianthni^ 
a  Theban  officer,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  city  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
the  spot  on  which  it  stood  turned  to  pasturage. 

Afterwards,  however,  when  the  general  of- 
ficers met  at  an  entertainment,  a  musician  of 
Phocis  happened  to  begin  a  chorus  in  the  Elec- 
tro of  tluripides,  tho  first  lines  of  which,  are 
these:— 

Unhappy  daughter  of  the  great  Atrides, 
Thy  straw-crown-d  palace  I  approach. 

The  whole  company  were  greatly  moved  at 
this  incident,  ana  could  not  help  refiecting, 
how  barbarous  a  thing  it  would  be  to  raze  that 
noble  city,  which  had  produced  so  many  great 
and  illustrious  men.  Lysander,  however,  find- 
ing the  Athenians  entirely  in  his  power,  col- 
lected the  musicians  in  the  city,  and  having 
joined  to  them  the  band  belonging  to  the 
camp,  pulled  down  the  walls,  and  burned  the 
ships,  to  the  sound  of  their  instruments; 
while  the  confederates,  crowned  with  flowers, 
danced,  and  hailed  the  day  as  the  first  of  their 
liberty. 
Immediately  afler  this,  he  changed  the  foim 

*  The  Lacedemonians  knew  that  il  the  Athenian 
exiles  were  restored,  they  would  be  friends  and  parti- 
sans of  theirs ;  and  if  tney  were  not  restored,  thcf 
should  hare  a  pretext  Tor  distressing  the  Atkeaiie. 
when  they  pleased. 

t  Or  Ajpion. 
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of  their  government,  appointing  thirty  archont 
in  the  city,  and  ten  in  the  Piraeus,  and  placing 
a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  the  command  of 
¥rhich  he  gave  to  a  Spartan,  named  Callibiua. 
This  Callibiua,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  lift- 
ed up  his  staff  to  strike  Autolycus,  a  wrestler 
whom  Xenophon  has  mentioned  in  his  Sym- 
pofiaes;  upon  which  Autolycas  seized  him  by 
the  legs,  and  threw  him  upon  the  ground.  Ly- 
sander,  instead  of  resentiog  this,  told  Callibius, 
by  way  of  reprimand,  "He  knew  not  they 
were  freemen,  whom  he  had  to  govern."  The 
thirty  tyrants,  however,  in  complaisance  to 
Callibius,  soon  after  put  Autolycus  to  death. 

Lysander,*  when  he  had  setUed  these  affairs, 
sailed  to  Thrace.f  As  for  the  money  that  re- 
mained in  his  coffers,  the  crowns  and  other 
presents,  which  were  many  and  very  consider^ 
able,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  since  his  power 
was  so  extensive,  and  he  was  in  a  manner 
master  of  all  Greece,  he  sent  them  to  Lace- 
daemon  by  Gylippus,  who  had  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Sicily.  Gylippus,  they  tell  us,  opened 
the  bags  at  the  bottom,  and  took  a  considerable 
sum  out  of  each,  and  then  sewed  them  up 
again}  but  he  was  not  aware  that  in  every  bag 
there  was  a  note  which  gave  account  of  the 
sum  it  contained.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
Sparta  he  hid  the  money  he  had  taken  out,  un- 
der the  tiles  of  his  house,  and  then  delivered 
the  bags  to  the  epJuyri,  with  the  seals  e.nlire. 
They  opened  them,  and  counted  the  money, 
but  foand  that  the  sums  differed  from  the  bills. 
At  this  they  were  not  a  little  embarrassed,  till 
a  servant  of  Gylippus  told  them  enigmatically, 
a  great  number  of  owls  roosted  in  the  Cerami- 
cua4''  Most  of  the  coin  then  bore  the  im- 
pression of  an  owl,  in  respect  to  the  Athenians. 

Gylippus,  having  sullied  his  former  great 
and  glorioas  actions  by  so  base  and  unworthy 
a  deed,  quitted  Lacedacmon.  On  this  occa- 
sion, in  particular,  the  wisest  among  the  Spar- 
tans observed  the  influence  of  money,  which 
could  corrupt  not  only  the  meanest  but  the 
most  respectable  citizens,  and  therefore  were 
very  warm  in  their  reflections  upon  Lysander 
for  introducing  it.  They  insisted,  too,  that  the 
ephori  should  send  out  all  the  silver  and  gold, 
as  evils  destructive  in  the  proportion  they  were 
alluring. 

In  pursuance  ^  this,  a  council  was  called, 
and  a  decree  proposed  by  Sciraphidas,  as 
Theopompup  A'ntes,  or,  according  to  Ephonis, 
by  Fhlogidas,  "That  no  coin,  whether  of  gold 
or  silver,  should  be  admitted  into  Sparta,  but 
that  they  should  use  the  money  that  had  long 
obtained."  This  money  was  of  iron,  dipped 
in  vinegar,  while  it  was  red  hot,  to  make  it 
brittle  and  unmalleable,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  applied  to  any  other  use.  Besides,  it  was 
lieavy,  and  difRcult  of  carriage,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  it  was  of  but  little  value.    Perhaps 

*  Xenophon  nys,  he  went  now  against  Suaoi. 

t  Plutarch  should  have  mentioned  in  this  place  the 
onqnest  of  the  isle  of  Thasos,  and  in  what  a  cruel 
oaanner  Lysander.  ccxitrary  to  his  solemn  promise, 
massacred  such  or  the  inhahitants  as  had  been  in  the 
mterest  of  Athens.  This  is  related  by  Folysnus.  But 
as  Plntarch  tells  us  afterwards  that  he  behaved  in  this 
manner  to  the  Milesians,  perhaps  the  story  is  the  sa 
and  there  may  be  a  mistake  mly  in  the  names. 

{  Ceramicus  was  the  name  of  a  place  in  Athens,  h 
Unewise  signifies  the  tiling  of  a  house. 


all  the  ancient  money  was  of  this  kind,  and 
consisted  either  of  pieces  of  iron  or  braw, 
which  from  their  form  were  called  obelisH, 
whence  we  have  still  a  quantilr  of  small  money 
called  oboliy  six  of  which  make  a  drachma  oi 
hant^fvif  that  being  as  much  as  the  hand  can 
contain. 

The  motion  for  sendim^  oat  the  money  was 
opposed  by  LysandeHs  party,  and  they  pro* 
cured  a  decree,  that  it  should  be  considered  as 
the  public  treasure,  that  it  should  be  a  capital 
crime  to  convert  any  of  it  to  private  uses,  as 
if  Lycuigus  had  been  afraid  ^of  the  money,  and 
not  of  the  avarice  it  produces.  And  avarice  was 
not  so  much  prevented  by  forbidding  the  use 
of  money  in  the  occasions  of  private  persons, 
as  it  was  encouraged  by  allowing  it  in  the 
public]* for  that  added  dignity  to  its  use,  and 
excited  strong  desires  for  its  acquisition.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  to  be  imagined,  that  while  it 
was  valued  in  public  it  would  be  despised  in 
private,  or  that  what  they  found  so  advantage- 
ous to  the  state  should  be  looked  upon  of  no 
concern  to  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
plain,  that  customs  depending  upon  national 
mstitutions,  much  sooner  effect  the  lives  ^nd 
manners  of  individuals,  than  the  errors  and 
vices  of  individuals  corrupt  a  whole  nation. 
For,  when  the  whole  is  distempered,  the  parts 
must  be  affected  too  3  but  when  the  disorder 
subsists  only  in  some  particular  parts,  it  may 
be  correctea  and  remedied  by  those  that  have 
not  yet  received  the  infection.  So  that  these 
magistrates,  while  they  set  guards,  I  mean  law 
and  fear  of  pimishraent,  at  the  doors  of  the 
citizens,  to  hinder  the  entrance  of  money,  did 
not  keep  their  minds  untainted  with  the  love 
of  it5  they  rather  inspired  that  love,  by  exhib- 
iting wealth  as  a  great  and  amiable  thing 
But  we  have  censured  this  conduct  of  theirs  in 
another  place. 

I^ysander,  out  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken, 
erected  at  Delphi  his  own  statue,  and  those  of 
his  officers,  in  brass:  he  also  dedicated  in  gold 
the  stars  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  disap- 
peared*  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The 
galley  made  of  gold  and  ivory,t  which  Cyrus 
sent  in  congratulation  of  his  victory^  and 
which  was  two  cubits  long,  was  placed  m  the 
treasury  of  the  Bracides  and  the  Acanthians 
Alexandrides  of  Delphi  writes,^  that  Lysander 
deposited  there  a  talent  of  silver,  fifty-two 
minx  J  and  eleven  atcUera:  but  this  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  accounts  of  his  poverty  wo 
have  from  all  historians. 

Though  Lysander  had  now  attained  to  great 
er  power  than  any  Grecian  before  him,  yet  the 
pride  and  loftiness  of  his  heart  exceeded  it 
For  he  was  the  first  of  the  Grecians,  according 
to  Duris,  to  whom  altars  were  erected  by  sev- 
eral cities,  and  sacrifices  offered,  as  to  a  god.( 

*  They  were  stolen.  Plutarch  mentions  it  ai  an 
omen  ot  the  dreadful  loss  the  Spartans  were  to  suffer 
in  that  battie. 

f  So  Aristobttlos,  tiie  Jewish  prince,  presented  Pom- 

fey  with  a  eolden  vineyard  or  garden,  valued  at  five 
nndred  talents.  That  vineyard  was  consecrated  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  as  this  galley  was  a* 
Delphi. 

I  This  Alexandrides,  or  rather  Anaiandrides,wroti 
an  account  of  the  ofibrings  stolen  froni  the  temple  at 
Delphi. 
4  What  incei  se  tre  aieanness  of  k'uaa 
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Tv  LTnnder  two  hymns  were  first  mug,  oae 
ef  which  began  tbus^ 

To  the  &med  lemder  of  the  Oreeitt  btadt, 
From  Sputa*kuiple  phiiu!  aay  lo  pMnl 

Niy,  the  Samians  decreed  that  the  feast  which 
they  had  used  to  celebrate  in  .honoor  of  Jono^ 
should  be  called  (he  feast  of  JLysander.  He 
always  kept  the  Spalton  poet  Chcerilos  in  his 
retinue,*  that  he  might  be  ready  to  add  lustre 
to  his  actions  by  the  power  of  verse.  And 
when  AntilochuB  had  written  some  stanxas  in 
Vs  praise,  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  gave 
htm  his  hat  full  of  silver.  Antimachns  of 
Colophon,  and  Niceratus  of  iBraclea,  compos- 
ed each  a  panegyric  that  bora  his  name,  and 
contested  in  form  for  the  prize.  He  adjudged 
the  crown  to  Niceratus,  at  which  Antimachusf' 
was  so  much  offended  that  he  suppressed  his 
uoem.  Plato,  who  was  then  very  young, 
and  a  great  sdmirer  of  Antimachus's  poetry, 
addressed  him  while  under  this  chagrin,  and 
told  him,  by  way  of  consolation,  "That  the 
ignorant  are  sufferers  by  their  ignorance,  as 
the  blind  are  by  their  want  of  sight."  Aris- 
tonous,  the  lyrist,  who  had  six  times  won  the 

frize  at  the  Pythian  eames,  to  pay  his  court  to 
jysander,  promised  him,  that  if  he  ,was  once 
more  victorious,  he  would  declare  himself  Ly- 
Sander's  retainer,  or  even  his  slave. 

liysander's  ambition  was  a  burden  only  to 
the  great,  and  to  persons  of  equal  rank  with 
himself.  But  that  arrogance  and  violence 
which  grew  into  his  temper  along  with  his  am- 
bition, from  the  flatteries  with  which  he  was 
besieged,  had  a  more  extensive  influence.  He 
set  no  moderate  bounds  either  to  his  favour  or 
resentment.  Governments  unlimited  and  un- 
examined,  were  the  rewards  of  any  friendship 
or  hospitality  he  had  experienced,  and  the  sole 
punishment  that  could  appease  his  anger  was 
the  death  of  his  enemy;  nor  was  there  any 
way  to  escape. 

There  was  an  instance  of  this  at  Miletus, 
He  was  afraid  that  the  leaders  of  the  plebeian 
party  there  would  secure  themselves  by  flight; 
therefore  to  draw  them  from  their  retreats,  he 
took  an  oath,  not  to  do  any  of  them  the  least 
injury.  They  trusted  him,  and  made  their  ap- 
pearance; but  he  immediately  delivered  them 
to  the  opposite  party,  and  they  were  put  to 
death,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred.  In- 
finite were  the  cruelties  he  exercised  in  every 
city,  against  those  who  were  suspected  of  any 
inclination  to  popular  government.  For  he 
not  only  consulted  his  own  passions,  and 
gratified  his  own  revenge,  but  co-operated,  in 

offer  to  one  of  their  own  species !  nay,  to  one  who. 
hsrinff  no  regard  to  honour  or  virtue,  scarce  deseired 
the  name  of  a  naan !  The  Samians  worshipped  him| 
as  the  Indians  do  the  devil,  that  he  might  do  them  no 
more  hurt}  that  after  one  dreadAU  sacrifice  to  his  cru- 
elty, he  might  seek  no  more. 

'  There  were  three  poets  of  this  name,  but  their 
works  are  all  lost.  The  first,  who  was  of  Bamoe,  sung 
the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  Zerzet.  He  flour- 
ished about  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad.  The  second 
was  ihis  Chcsrilus  of  Spartajjvho  floorished  about 
seventy  years  aft«r  the  first.  The  third  was  he  who 
attended  Alexander  the  Great,  above  seventy  years 
after  the  time  of  Lysander's  Cbmrilua. 

t  According  to  others,  he  was  of  Clarof.  He  was 
reckoned  nest  to  Homer  in  heroic  poetry.  But  soma 
•hoiight  him  too  pompous  and  vsrbois« 


this  respect,  with  the  resentments  ind  avuiet 
of  all  nil  friends.  Hence  it  was,  that  tha 
saying  of  Eteocles,  the  Lac^dsmonian  was 
reckoned  a  good  one,  ''That  Greece  cooU 
not  bear  two  L.ysanders.>»  TheophrastaSy  in- 
deed, tells  us,  that  Archistratu^  had  said  the 
same  thing  of  Alcibiades.  But  insolence, 
luxury,  ana  vanity,  were  the  most  disagreeable 
part  of  his  character;  whereas  JLysaikders 
power  was  attended  with  cruelty  and  savage- 
uess  of  manners,  that  rendered  it  insupport- 
able. 

There  were  many  complaints  sgainst  him, 
which  the  Lacedsmonians  paid  no  regard  to. 
However,  when  Phamabaxus  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Sparta,  to  represent  the  injury  he  had 
received,  from  the  depredations  committed  in 
his  province,  the  ^phori  were  incensed,  and 
put  xhorax,  one  of  his  friends  and  colleagues, 
to  death,  having  found  silver  in  his  possession 
contrary  to  the  late  law.  They  likewise  or- 
dered Lysander  home  by  their  9eytaU,  the 
nature  and  use  of  which  was  this:  Whenever 
the  magistrates  sent  out  an  admiral  or  a  gene- 
ral, they  prepared  two  round  pieces  of  wood 
with  so  much  exactness,  that  they  were  pe^ 
fectly  eoual  both  in  length  and  thickness 
One  of  tnese  they  kept  themselves,  the  othei 
was  delivered  to  the  officer  then  employed 
These  pieces  of  wood  were  called  seytaU. 
When  they  had  any  secret  and  importani 
orders  to  convey  to  him,  they  took  a  long  nar- 
row scroll  of  parchment,  and  rolled  it  aboai 
their  own  staff,  one  fold  close  to  another,  and 
then  wrote  their  business  on  it.  This  done, 
they  took  off  the  scroll  and  sent  it  to  the  gene< 
ral.  As  soon  as  he  received  it,  he  applied  it 
to  his  staff,  which  beine  just  like  that  of  the 
magistrates,  all  the  folds  fell  in  with  one  an- 
other, exactly  as  they  did  at  the  writing:  and 
though,  before,  the  characters  were  so  broker 
and  disjointed  that  nothing  could  be  made  of 
them,  they  now  became  plain  and  legible.  The 
parchment,  as  well  as  the  sta^  is  called  sqf 
tale,  as  the  thing  measured  besjs  the  name  ot 
the  messure. 

Lysander,  who  was  then  in  the  Hellespont^ 
was  much  alarmed  at  the  scytaie.  Pharna 
baztts  being  the  person  whose  impeachment 
he  most  dreaded,  he  hastened  to  an  interview 
with  him,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  compose 
their  differences.  When  they  met,  he  desired 
him  to  send  another  account  to  the  magistrates, 
signi^ing  that  he  neither  had  nor  made  any 
complaint.  He  was  not  aware  (as  the  proverb 
has  it)  that  **  he  was  playing  the  Cretan  with 
a  Cretan."  Phamabazus  promised  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  his 
presence  agreeable  to  his  directions,  but  had 
contrived  to  have  another  by  him  to  a  quite 
contrary  effect.  When  the  letter  was  to  be 
sealed,  he  palmed  that  upon  him  which  he  had 
written  privately,  and  which  exactly  resembled 
it.  Lysander,  upon  his  arrival  at  Lacedcmon, 
went,  according  to  custom,  to  the  senate-house, 
and  delivered  Phamabaxiu's  letter  to  the  ma- 
gistrates; assuring  himself  that  the  heaviest 
charge  was  removed.  For  he  knew  the  La 
cedemonians  paid  a  particular  attention  to 
Phamabazus,  because,  of  all  the  king's  hen* 
tenants,  he  had  done  them  the  greatest  servires 
*  It  should  be  read  ArtheMraniib 
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h  the  war.  When  the  ephori  had  read  the 
fetter,  they  ahewed  it  to  Ljaander.  He  bow 
found  to  hia  coat,  <<  that  otheia  have  art  beaides 
UljMea,  and  in  great  conftiaion  left  the  aenate- 
hcnae. 

A  few  daya  after,  he  applied  to  the  magia- 
tratea,  and  told  them,  he  waa  obliged  to  go  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  offer  the 
■acrificea  he  had  vowed  before  hia  battlea.  Some 
•ay,  that  when  he  waa  beaieging  the  city  of  the 
Aphytaeans  in  Thrace,  Ammon  actually  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  mm  to 
raiae  the  aiege:  that  he  complied  with  that  or- 
der, and  bade  the  A]diytcana  sacrifice  to  Am< 
mon;  and  for  the  aame  reaaon,  now  haatened 
to  pay  hia  devotiona  to  that  dei^  in  Libya. 
But  it  waa  generally  believed  that  he  only  naed 
Jie  deity  aa  a  pretext,  and  that  the  true  reaaon 
of  hia  retiring  waa  tUe  fear  of  the  ^i^wriy  and 
hia  averaion  to  anbjection.  He  chose  rather 
to  wander  in  foreign  coontriea,  than  to  be  con- 
trolled at  home.  Hia  haoffbty  spirit  waa  like 
that  of  a  horae,  which  has  long  ranged  the  paa- 
tnres  at  liberty,  and  retuma  with  reluctance  to 
the  stall,  and  to  his  former  burden.  As  for  the 
reaaon  which  Ephoroa  aaaigns  for  this  voyage, 
I  ahall  mention  it  by  and  by. 

With  much  difficalty,  he  got  leave  of  the 
ep/^ori  to  depart,  and  took  his  voyage.  While 
he  waa  upon  it.  the  kings  considered  that  it  waa 
by  meana  of  the  aasociationa  he  had  formed, 
Jiat^e  held  the  citiea  in  sabjection,  and  waa 
\n  effect  maater  of  all  Greece.  They  reaolved, 
Jierefore,  to  drive  out  his  friends,  and  re-ea- 
tabliah  the  popular  governments.  This  occa- 
sioned new  commotions.  Firstof  all,  theAthe- 
niana,  from  the  caatle  of  Phyle,**  attacked  the 
thirty  tyrants,  and  defeated  them.  Immediate- 
I '  upon  this,  Lysander  returned,  and  persuaded 
the  jLacedsmonians  to  support  the  ougarchiea, 
and  to  chaatiae  the  people}  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  remitted  a  nundred  talents  to  the 
tyrants,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  appointed  Lysander  himself  iheir  general. 
But  the  envy  with  which  the  kings  were  actu- 
ated, and  their  fear  that  he  would  take  Athens 
a  second  time,  led  them  to  determine,  that  one 
of  them  should  attend  the  expedition.  Accord- 
ingly, Pansaniaa  marched  into  Attica,  in  ap- 
pearance to  support  the  thirty  tyrants  against 
the  people,  but  in  reality  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  lest  Lysander,  by  his  interest  in  Athens, 
should  become  master  of  it  again.  This  he 
easily  effected.  By  reconciling  the  Athenians 
among  themselves,  and  composing  the  tumults, 
he  clipped  the  wings  of  Lysander's  ambition. 
Tet,  as'  the  Athenians  revolted  soon  after,  Pan- 
saniaa was  blamed  for  taking  the  curb  of  the 
oligarchy  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and 
letting  them  grow  bold  and  insolent  again.  On 
the  contrary,  it  added  to  the  reputation  of  Ly- 
sander: he  was  now  considered  as  a  man  who 
took  not  his  measures  either  through  favour  or 
ostentation,  but  in  all  his  operations,  how  se- 
vere aoever,  kept  a  strict  and  steady  eye  npon 
the  interests  of  Sparta. 

Lysander,  indeed,  had  a  ferocity  in  hia  ez- 
presaions  as  well  as  actions,  which  confounded 
his  adversaries.    When  the  Argives  had  a  dis- 

*  A  easUe  shore  Athens,  ttrongly  situated.  Zeno- 
fiMiB  often  meations  it  in  the  second  book  of  his  Ore- 
•<!■  History. 


pate  with  him  about  their  boundaries,  and 
thought  their  plea  better  than  that  of  the  1* 
cedmnonians  lie  ahewed  them  his  sword,  and 
said,  "  He  that  ia  master  of  this,  can  bat  plead 
about  boundaries.'' 

When  a  citiien  of  Megara  treated  him  with 
great  freedom,  in  a  certain  conversation,  ho 
said,  *'  My  friend,  thoae  words  of  thine  should 
not  come  but  from  strong  walls  and  bulwarka.* 

When  theBcBotianaheaitated  upon  some  pro- 
positions he  made  them,  he  asked  them,  <<  Wh*> 
ther  he  should  trail  or  push  hia  pikes  amoogrt 
them?" 

The  Corinthiana  haraig  deserted  the  league, 
he  advanced  up  to  their  walla;  but  the  Laoe- 
dcmoniana,  he  found,  were  very  loth  to  begin 
the  assault.  A  hare  juat  then  happening  to 
start  out  of  the  trenches,  he  took  occaaion  to 
aay,  *'Are  not  you  ashamed  to  dread  those  ene- 
miea,  who  are  ao  idle,  that  the  very  harea  sit 
in  quiet  under  their  walla  .^ 

When  king  Agis  paid  the  last  tribute  to 
nature,  he  left  behind  him  a  brother  named 
Agesilaus,  and  a  reputed  son  named  Leotychi- 
dM.  Lysander,  who  had  regarded  Ageailaua 
with  an  extraordinary  affection,  perauaded  him 
to  lay  chiim  to  the  crown,  aa  a  genuine  deacei^ 
dant  of  Hercnlea;  whereaa,  Leotychidaa  waa 
suspected  to  be  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  and  the 
ftuit  of  a  private  commerce  which  he  had  with 
Timca,  the  wife  of  Agia,  during  his  exile  in 
Sparta.  Agis,  they  tell  o^  from  his  comput»> 
tion  of  the  time,  concluded  that  the  child  waa 
not  hia,  and  therefore  took  no  notice  of  Leo- 
tvchidaa,  but  rather  openly  disavowed  him 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  However, 
when  he  fell  sick,  and  was  carried  to  Herva,** 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  entreatiea  of  tin 
youth  hmiself,  and  of  hia  friends,  before  he 
died,  to  declare,  before  many  witnesses,  that 
Leotychidas  was  his  lawful  aon.  At  the  same 
time,  he  doaired  all  persona  present  to  testify 
these  his  last  words  to  the  Lacedemonians^ 
and  then  immediately  expired. 

Accordingly,  they  gave  their  testimony  in 
favour  of  Leotychidaa.  Aa  for  Agesilaus,  he 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  merit,  and  supported 
besides  by  the  interest  of  Lysander;  but  hia 
affairs  were  near  being  ruined  by  Diophitea,  a 
famous  interpreter  of  oracles,  who  applied  thia 
prophecy  to  nis  lameness — 

Beware,  proud  Sparta^  lest  a  mauned  empirsf 
Thy  boasted  strength  imj^r;  for  other  woes 
Than  thou  behold'st  anvait  thee— borne  away 
By  the  strong  tide  of  war. 

Many  believed  thia  interpretation,  and  were 
turning  to  Leotychidaa.  But  Lysander  ob 
served,  that  Diophites  had  mistaken  the  senae 
of  the  oracle;  for  that  the  deity  did  not  give 
himself  any  concern  about  their  being  governed 
by  a  lame  king,  but  meant  that  their  govern- 
ment would  be  lame,  if  spurious  persona  ahonld 

•  Zeaophon  (1-  iiOtells  ns  MM  Agis  fell  sick  at  Hs 
rmi,  a  eity  of  Arcadia,  on  his  way  from  I>elphi,  and 
that  he  wti  carried  to  Sparta  and  died  there. 

t  The  oracle  considered  the  two  kings  of  Sparta  as 
its  two  legs,  the  supports  of  its  freedom ;  which  in  &ct 
(hey  were,  by  being  a  check  upon  each  other.  Tbt 
l4«edaemonians  were  therefore  «tf monished  to  benas' 
of  a  lame  government,  of  haring  their  republic  eon 
rerted  into  a  monarchy  $  which,  indeed,  prored  daelf 
ruin  at  last.— Vid6  Justin.  1.  vi. 
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wear  the  crown  amongst  the  race  of  Hercules. 
Thus,  partly  by  hia  addreaa,  and  partly  by  his 
interest,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  give  the 
preference  to  Agesilaos,  and  he  was  declared 


^r 


Lysander  immediately  pressed  him  to  carry 
Jie  war  into  Asia,  encouraging  him  with  the 
oopo  of  destroying  the  Persian  monarchy,  and 
becoming  himself  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He 
likewise  sent  instructions  to  his  friends  in  Asia, 
to  petition  the  Lacedemonians  to  give  Agesi- 
laus  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  barba- 
rians. They  comnlied  with  his  order,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  Lacedcmon  for  that  parpose. 
Indeed,  this  command,  which  Liysander  pro- 
cured Agesilaus,  seems  to  have  been  an  honour 
equal  to  the  crown  itself.  But  ambitious  spirits, 
though  in  other  respects  not  unfit  for  affairs  of 
itate,  are  hindered  from  many  great  actions  by 
the  envy  they  bear  their  fellow-candidates  for 
fame.  For  thus  they  make  those  their  adver- 
•aries,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  their 
assistants  in  the  course  of  glory. 

Agesilaus  took  Lysander  with  him,  made 
him  one  of  his  thirty  counsellors,  and  gave  him 
the  first  rank  in  his  friendship.  But  when  they 
came  into  Asia,  Agesilaus  found,  that  the  peo- 
ple, being  unacquainted  with  him,  seldom  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  were  very  short  in  their 
addresses;  whereas,  Lysander,  whom  t^ey  had 
long  known,  had  them  always  at  his  gates,  or 
in  his  train;  some  attending  out  of  friendship,- 
and  others  out  of  fear.  Just  as  it  happens  m 
tragedies,  that  a  principal  actor  represents  a 
messenger  or  a  servant,  and  is  admired  in  that 
character,  while  he  who  bears  the  diadem  and 
*  sceptre  is  hardly  listened  to  when  he  speaks; 
so  in  this  case,  the  counsellor  engrossed  all  the 
honour,  and  the  king  had  the  title  of  comman- 
der, without  the  power. 

Doubtless,  this  unseasonable  ambition  of 
Lysander  deserved  correction,  and  he  was  to 
be  made  to  know  that  the  second  place  only 
belonged  to  him.  But  entirely  to  cast  off  a 
friend  and  benefactor^  and,  from  a  jealousy  of 
honour,  to  expose  bim  to  scorn,  was  a  step 
onworthy  the  cbaiavter  of  Agesilaus.  He  he- 
gan  with  taking  bLsinebs  out  of  his  hands,  and 
making  it  a  poini  not  to  employ  him  on  any 
•ccasion  where  ho  might  distinguish  himself. 
In  the  next  pl&ce,  those  for  whom  Lysander 
interested  hiniS«)l,  were  sure  to  miscarry,  and 
to  meet  with  le^  indulgence  than  others  of  the 
*  meanest  station.  Thus  the  king  gradually  un- 
dermined his  power. 

When  Lysander  found  that  he  failed  in  all 
his  applications,  and  that  his  kindness  was  only 
a  hinderance  to  his  friends,  he  desired  them 
to  forbear  their  addresses  to  him,  and  to  wait 
only  upon  the  king,  or  the  present  dispensers 
of  his  favours.  In  consequence  of  this,  they 
gave  him  no  farther  trouble  about  business,  but 
■till  continued  their'  attentions,  and  joined  him 
m  the  public  walks  and  other  places  of  resort 
This  gave  Agesilaus  more  pain  than  ever;  and 
his  envy  and  jealousy  continually  increased; 
inBomuch,  that  while  he  gave  commands  and 

Etvernments  to  common  soldiers,  he  appointed 
ysander  his  carver.     Then,  to  insult  the 
(onians,  he  bade  them  "go  and  make  their 
court  to  his  carver.* 
Hereupon,  Lysander  determined  to  come  to 


an  explanation  with  Mm,  and  thdr  diflconrst 
was  very  laconic:— "Truly,  Agesilaas,  jtm 
know  very  well  how  to  tread  upon  your  friends.* 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  when  they  want  to  be  great- 
er than  myself.  It  is  but  fit  that  those  who  art 
willing  to  advance  my  power  should  skaze  it.** 
"Perhaps,"  sLid  Lysander^  "this  is  rather 
what  you  say,  than  what  I  did.  I  beg  of  yoa, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  strangers  who  have 
their  eyes  upon  qs,  that  you  will  put  me  in 
some  post,  where  I  may  be  least  obnoxious^ 
and  most  useful  to  you." 

Asree&bly  to  this  request,  the  Ueuteoancy  of 
the  Hellespont  was  gnnted  him;  and  though 
he  still  retained  his  resentment  against  Agesi- 
laus, he  did  not  neglect  his  duty.  He  found 
Spithridates,*  a  Persian  remarkable  for  his 
valour,  and  with  an  army  at  his  command,  a* 
variance  with  Phamahazus,  and  persuaded  him 
to  revolt  to  Agesilaus.  This  was  the  only  ser- 
vice he  was  employed  upon:  and  when  this 
commission  was  expired,  he  returned  to  Spar^ 
ta  in  great  disgrace,  highly  incensed  agamst 
Agesilaus,  and  more  displeased  than  ever  with 
the  whole  frame  of  government.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  now,  without  any  farther  loas  of  time, 
to  bring  about  the  change  he  had  long  medi- 
tated in  the  constitution. 

When  the  Heraclide  mixed  with  the  Ddri 
ans,  and  settled  in  Peloponnesus,  there  was  a 
large  and  flourishing  tribe  of  them  at  Sperta. 
The  whole,  however,  were  not  entitled  td  the 
regal  succession,  but  only  two  families,  the 
Eurytionids  and  the  Agidoe,  while  the  rest  had 
no  share  in  the  administration,  on  account  of 
their  high  birth.  For  as  to  the  common  re 
wards  of  virtue,  they  were  open  to  all  men  of 
distinguished  merit.  Lysander,  who  was  of 
this  lineage,  no  sooner  saw  himself  exalted  by 
his  great  actions,  and  supported  with  friends 
and  power,  but  he  became  uneasy  to  think 
that  a  city  which  owed  its  grandeor  to  him, 
should  be  ruled  by  others  no  better  descend- 
ed than  himself.  Hesce  he  entertained  a  de« 
sign  to  alter  the  settlement  which  confined 
the  succession  to  two  families  only,  and  to 
lay  it  open  to  ^1  the  Heraclide.  Some  say, 
his  intention  was  to  extend  this  high  honoux 
not  only  to  all  the  Heraclidas,  but  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Sparta;  that  it  might  not  so  much 
belong  to  the  posterity  of  Hercules,  as  to 
those  who  resembled  Hercules  in  that  virtue 
which  numbered  him  with  the  gods.  He  hoped, 
too,  that  when  the  crown  was  settled  in  this 
manner,  no  Spartan  would  have  better  preten- 
sions than  himself 

At  first,  he  prepared  to  draw  the  citizens 
into  his  scheme,  and  committed  to  memory  au 
oration  written  by  Cleon  of  Halicarnassus  for 
that  purpose.  But  he  soon  saw  that  so  great 
and  difficult  a  reformation  required  bolder 
and  more  extraordinary  methods  to  bring  it 
to  bear.  And  as,  in  tragedy,  machinery  is 
made  use  of,  where  more  natural  means  will 
not  do,  so  he  resohed  to  strike  the  people  with 
oracles  and  prophecies;  well  knowing  that 
the  eloquence  of  Cleon  would  avail  but  little, 
unless  he  first  subdued  their  minds  with  di- 
vine sanctions  and  the  terrors  of  superstition. 

s  So  Xenophon  csUt  him,  not  M^thridates,  the  com. 
mon  re«dhi|  in  Tlutarch.  Indeed,  tome  inaa«fe*'ipi 
have  it  SpiUtridatef  in  the  life  of  Ageailsw. 


LYSANDER. 
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Epkorm  tolli  ns,  he  first  attempted  to  cornipt 
Jie  prieetess  of  Delphi,  and  aherwards  those 
if  Dodona  by  means  of  one  Pherecles;  and 
ftavins  no  success  in  either  application,  he 
went  himself  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  of- 
fered the  priest  large  sums  of  gold.  They  too 
rejected  his  offers  with  indignation,  and  sent 
deputies  to  Sparta  to  accuse  him  of  that  crime. 
Wnen  these  Libyans  found  he  was  acquitted, 
they  took  their  leave  of  the  Spartans  in  this 
manner — '<We  will  pass  better  ^udsments, 
when  you  come  to  live  among  us  m  Lybya." 
It  seems  there  was  an  ancient  prophecy,  that 
the  Lacedamionians  would  some  time  or  other 
settle  in  Africa.  This  whole  scheme  of  JLy< 
Sander's  was  of  no  ordinary  texture,  nor  took 
its  rise  from  accidental  circumstances,  but  was 
laid  deep,  and  conducted  with  uncommon  art 
apd  address:  so  that  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  in  which,  from 
■ome  principles  first  assumed,  the  conclusion 
ia  deduced  through  a  variety  of  abstruse  and 
intricate  steps.  We  shall,  therefore,  explain 
it  at  large,  taking  Epborus,  who  was  both  an 
bistorian  and  philosopher,  for  our  guide. 

There  was  a  woman  in  Pontus  who  gave  it 
crat  that  she  was  pregnant  by  ApoUo.  Many 
rejected  her  assertion,  and  many  believed  it. 
So  that  when  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  sev- 
isral  persons  of  the  greatest  eminence  took  par- 
ticular care  of  his  education,  and  for  some  rea- 
«on  or  other  gave  him  the  name  of  Silenus. 
Lysander  took  this  miraculous  birth  for  a  foun- 
dation, and  raised  aU  his  building  upon  it.  He 
made  choice  of  such  assistants,  as  might  brins 
the  story  into  reputation,  and  put  it  beyonc 
suspicion.  Then  be  got  another  story  propa- 
gated at  Delphi,  and  spread  at  Sparta,  "That 
certain  ancient  oracles  were  kept  in  the  pri- 
vate registers  of  the  priests,  which  it  was  not 
.awful  to  touch,  or  to  look  upon,  till  in  some 
future  age  a  person  should  arise,  who  could 
clearly  prove  himself  the  son  of  Apollo,  and 
be  was  to  interpret  and  publish  those  oracles." 
The  way  thus  prepared,  Silenus  was  to  make 
tda  appearance,  as  the  son  of  Apollo,  and 
demand  the  oracles.  The  priests,  who  were 
in  combination,  were  to  inquire  into  every  ar- 
ticle, and  examine  him  strictly  as  to  his  birth. 
At  last  they  were  to  pretend  to  be  convinced 
ef  his  divine  parentage,  and  to  shew  him  the 
books.    Silenus  then  was  to  read  in  public  all 


prophecies,  particularly  that  for  which 
the  whole  design  was  set  on  foot,  namely, 
"That  it  would  be  more  for  the  honour  and  in- 
ierest  of  Sparta  to  set  aside  the  present  race 
af  kinga,  and  choose  others  out  of  the  best  and 
most  worthy  of  men  in  the  commonwealth.'' 
But  when  Silenus  was  grown  up,  and  came  to 
undertake  his  part,  Lysander  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  his  piece  miscarry  by  the  pow- 
ardioe  of  one  of  the  actors,  whose  heart  failed 
him  jost  as  the  thing  was  going  to  be  put  in 
esecutioiv  However,  nothing  of  this  was  dis- 
covered while  Lysander  lived. 
He  died  before  Agesilaus  returned  from  Asia, 
after  he  had  engaged  his  conntrj^,  or  rather  in- 
volved all  Greece,  in  the  Bceotian  war.  It  is 
indeed  related  variouslv,  some  laying  the  bUune 
Dpon  him,  some  upon  the  Thebans,  and  others 
upon  both.  Those  who  charge  the  Thebans 
witn  it  say  they  overtomed  the  altar,  and  pro- 
X 


faned  the  sacrifice*  Agesilaus  was  offering  at 
Aulnsj  and  that  Androclides  and  Amphitheni^ 
being  corrupted  with  Persian  money,*  attack' 
ed  the  Phocians,  and  laid  waste  their  eout- 
try,  in  order  to  draw  upon  the  Lacedsuno- 
nians  the  Grecian  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  who  make, Lysander,  the  author  of  ttie 
war  inform  us,  he  was  highly  displeased,  that 
the  Thebans  only,  of  all  the  confederav«is, 
should  claim  the  tenth  of  the  Athenian  spoils, 
taken  at  Decelea,  and  complain  of  his  send- 
ing the  money  to  Sparta.  But  what  he  mget 
resented  was,  their  putting  the  Athenians  in 
a  way  of  delivering  themselves  from  the  tikir* 
ty  tyrants,  lyhom  he  had  set  up.  The  Lace- 
demonians, to  strengthen  the  hands  of  other 
tyrants  and  make  them  more  formidable,  had 
decreed,  that  if  any  Athenian  fled  out  of  the 
city,  he  should  be  apprehended,  wherever  he 
was  found,  and  obliged  to  return;  and  that 
whoever  opposed  the  taking  such  fugitvet 
should  be  treated  as  enemies  to  Sparta.^  The 
Thebans  on  that  occasion  gave  out  orden,  that 
deserve  to  be  enrolled  with  the  actions  oTHer- 
cules  and  Bacchus.  They  caused  proclamsp 
tion  to  be  made,  "That  every  house  and  city 
should  be  open  to  such  Athenians  as  desired 
protection.  That  whoever  refused  assistance 
to  a  fugitive  that  was  seized  should  be  fined  a 
talent;  and  that  if  any  one  should  carry  arms 
through  Baiotia  against  the  Athenian  tyrants, 
he  should  not  meet  with  the  least  molesta- 
tion. Nor  were  their  actions  unsuitable  to 
these  decrees  so  humane,  and  so  worthy  of 
Grecians.  When  Thrasybulus  and  his  com- 
pany seized  the  castle  of  Phyle,  and  laid  the 
plan  of  their  other  operations,  it  was  from 
Thebes  they  set  out;  and  the  Thebans  not 
only  supplied  them  with  arms  and  money,  but 
gave  them  a  kind  reception  and  every  encour- 
agement. These  were  the  grounds  of  Lysan- 
dor's  resentment  against  them. 

He  was  natu.al^  prone  to  anger,  and  the 
melancholy  that  grew  upon  him  witii  yean 
made  him  still  more  so.  He  therefore  iinpor- 
timed  the  ephori  to  send  him  against  the  The- 
bans. Accordinglv  he  was  employed,  and 
marched  out  at  the  head  of  one  arm^.  and  Pan- 
sanias  was  soon  sent  afler  him  with  another. 
Pansanias  took  a  circuit  by  mount  Cithsron, 
to  enter  Bceotia,  and  Lysander  went  through 
Phocis  with  a  very  considerable  force  to  meet 
him.    The  city  of  Orchomenus  was  surren- 

*  Beiidtt  thii  sflair  of  the  nerifiee,  the  Lseedeas. 
nisDt  were  ofRoided  at  the  Thebeoe.  for  their  dsiming 
the  tenths  of  the  treasnre  taken  at  Deeeica ;  as  well  si 
for  refattng  to  attend  them  in  th^r  expedition  sgainaC 
the  Pir«tti,  and  diieuading  the  Corinthiani  from  join- 
ing in  that  enterprtze.    Indeed,  the  Thebans  began  ts 


be  jealooi  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
ane.  and  did  not  want  to  eee  the  Atheniane.  whois 
weight  had  been  eooeiderable  m  the  balance  of  power, 
entirely  rained.    Xenofk.  Or.  Hiit.  I.  iii. 

t  Theae  were  not  the  only  persons  who  had  takes 
the  Persian  money.  Tithraustcs.  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gress Agesilaus  was  making  in  Asia,  sent  Timocrates 
Qie  Rhodian  with  fiftv  talents  to  be  distributed  amaai| 
the  leading  men  in  the  states  of  Greece.  Those  o? 
Cormth  and  Argos  had  their  share  as  well  as  the  Tha- 
ban«.  In  eonsequence  of  this,  the  Thebans  persoaded 
the  Locrians  to  pillage  a  traet  of  land  that  was  in  dis 
pate  between  die  Phocians  and  the  Thebans.  The 
Phocians  made  reprisals.  The  Thebans  supported  die 
Locrians;  whereupon  the  Phocians  applied  to  ^ 
Spartans,  and  the  war  bccaase  ffcamral. 
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dered  to  him,  ii  he  wu  upon  his  march,  and 
he  took  Lebadia  by  •torm,  and  plundered  it. 
From  thence  he  sent  letten  to  rauianiaa^  to 
desire  him  to  remove  firom  Platsa,  and  join 
him  at  Haliartim;  for  he  intended  to  be  there 
himielf  by  break  of  day.  But  the 
was  taken  by  a  Theban  reconnoitring 
and  the  letters  were  carried  to  Thebes.  Here- 
upon,  the  Thebaos  entnuted  their  city  with  a 
body  of  Athenian  auxiliaries,  and  marched  out 
themselres  about  midnight  for  HaliartQs.  They 
reached  the  town  a  little  before  Lysander,  and 
entered  it  with  part  of  their  forces.  Lysan- 
der  at  first  thought  proper  to  encamp  upon  an 
eminence,  and  wait  for  Pausanias.  Bat  when 
the  day  besan  to  decline,  he  grew  impatient, 
and  ordered  the  liacedsmonians  and  confed* 
erates  to  arms.  Then  he  led  out  his  troops  in 
a  direct  line  along  the  high  road  up  to  the 
walls.  The  Thebans  who  remained  without, 
taking  the  city  on  the  left,  fell  upon  his  rear, 
at  the  fountain  called  Cissusa.* 

It  is  fabled  that  the  nurses  of  Bacchus  wash- 
ed him  in  this  fountain  immediately  after  his 
birth.  The  water  is,  indeed,  of  a  bright  and 
ahining  colour  like  Wine,  and  a  most  agreea- 
ble taste.  Not  &r  off  grow  the  Cretan  canesf 
of  which  jarelins  are  msde ;  by  which  the  Har- 
liartians  would  proredhat  Rhadamanthns  dwelt 
there.  Besides,  they  shew  his  tomb,  which 
they  call  Alea.  The  monument  of  Alcmena 
too  is  near  that  place;  and  nothing,  they  say. 
can  be  more  probable  than  that  she  was  buried 
there,  because  she  married  Rhadamantbus  after 
Amphitiyon's  death. 

The  other  Thebans,  who  had  entered  the 
dty,  drew  up  with  the  Haiiartians,  and  stood 
still  for  some  time.  But  when  they  saw  Ly- 
sander with  his  ▼angnard  approaching  the  walb, 
Jiev  rushed  out  at  the  gates  and  killed  him, 
with  a  diviner  by  his  sl^,  and  some  few  more} 
for  the  greatest  part  retired  as  fast  as  possible 
to  the  main  body.  The  Thebans  pursued  their 
advantage,  and  pressed  upon  them  with  so 
much  ardour,  that  they  were  soon  put  to  the 
rout,  and  flea  to  the  hills.  Their  loss  amount- 
ed to  a  thousand,  and  that  of  the  Thebans  to 
three  hundred.  The  latter  lost  their  lives  by 
chasing  the  enemy  into  craggy  and  dangerous 
ascents.  These  three  hundred  had  been  ac- 
cused of  favouring  the  Lacedemonians;  and 
being  determined  to  wipe  off  that  stain,  they 
Dursued  them  with  a  rashness  which  proved 
aUal  to  themselves. 

Pausanias  received  the  news  of  this  misfor- 
tune, as  he  vras  upon  his  march  from  Platsa 
to  Theepis,  and  he  continued  his  route  in  good 
order  to  Haliartus.  Thrasybulus  likewise 
brought  up  his  Athenians  thither  from  Thebes. 
Pausanias  wanted  a  truce,  that  he  might  article 
fer  the  dead:  but  the  older  Spartans  could  not 
think  of  it  without  indignation.  They  went  to 
mm,  and  declared,  '^That  they  would  never 
recover  the  body  of  Lysander  by  truce,  but  by 

*  The  name  of  tliii  fi>imtatn  thonld  nrolislilvbe cor* 
netod  from  FMuadsf  and  Btrabo,  and  read  TUphuia 
sr  TilfhoM. 

t  Strabo  telb  iu  Haliartni  wai  destroyed  by  the  Ro* 
Bans,  ia  the  war  with  Pereeiu.  He  alio  mentioni  a 
lake  Bear  it,  which  prod«e««  caaei  or  reeds,  not  for 
Aafts  or  jaTeUiii,  but  Ibr  pises  or  flutes.  Plutarch,  too, 
maatioBs  the  lattar  1IM  in  Oa  liA  of  Sylk. 


,  that,  if  they  oonquerH,   they  ehonld 

bring  it  off,  and  bunr  it  with  honour,  and  if 
they  were  worsted,  they  ahould  fall  glorious!* 
up<m  the  same  spot  with  their  commander." 
Notwithstanding  these  representatioiis  of  th^ 
veterans,  Pausanias  saw  it  would  be  verr  &• 
ficult  to  beat  the  Thebans  now  lushed' with 
victoiy;  and  that  even  if  he  should  have  the 
advantwe,  hecoold  hardly  vrithovt  a  trace 
carry  off  the  body  which  lay  so  near  the  walk. 
He  therefore  sent  a  hetaU  who  settled  tin  con- 
ditions, and  then  retired  with  his  anny.  Ai 
soon  as  they  were  got  out  of  the  confines  of 
B<Botia,  they  interred  Lysander  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Penopaans,  which  vras  the  fiiat 
ground  belonging  to  their  friends  and  cosiede* 
rates.  His  monument  still  remsins,  by  the  road 
from  Delphi  to  Chnonea.  While  the  I^aoe- 
damonians  had  their  quarters  there,  it  is  re- 
ported that  a  certain  Phocian,  who  was  giving 
an  account  of  the  action  to  a  friend  of  hw  that 
was  not  in  it,  said,  <^The  enemy  fell  npea 
them,  just  after  Lysander  had  passed  the  Hop- 
lites.  While  the  man  stood  wondering  at  the 
account,  a  Spartan,  a  friend  of  LynndeA, 
asked  the  Phocion  what  he  meant  by  Hop- 
Hte$f^  for  he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  <<I 
mean,"  said  he,  <Hhe  plaoe  vrhere  the  enemy 
cut  down  our  fint  ranks.  The  river  that  mas 
by  the  town  is  called  Hoplites.*  The  S))a^ 
tan,  when  he  heard  this,  burst  out  into  tnis, 
and  cried  out,  *<How  inevitable  is  fateP  It 
seems,  Lysander  had  received  an  oraele,  oooch- 
edin  these! 


Fly  froBK  Hoplites  aad  the  earth-bora  diigon, 
Tnat  stiags  thee  in  the  rcar<— 

Some  say  the  Hoplites  does  not  run  by  HaS* 
artus,  but  is  a  brook  near  Coronea,  which 
mixes  with  the  river  Philarus,  and  runs  along 
to  that  city.  It  was  formerly  called  Hopliai, 
but  is  now  knovm  by  the  name  of  Isomantui. 
The  Haliartian  who  killed  Lysander  was 
named  Neochonis.  and  he  bore  a  dragon  in 
his  shield,  which  it  vras  supposed,  the  oracle 
referred  to. 

They  tell  us  too,  that  the  city  of  Thebc«, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  an  oracle 
from  the  Ismenian  Apollo,  which  fbretold  the 
battle  atDeIium,t  and  this  at  Haliartus,  though 
the  latter  did  not  happen  till  thirty  yean  afbei 
the  other.    The  oracle  runs  thus: — 

Beware  the  oonflaes  of  the  wolf;  nor  sDnad 
Thy  snares  Ibr  foxes  on  the  Orcbalian  luUs. 

The  countiy  about  Delium  he  calls  the  ooa- 
fines,  because  Bootia  there  borders-npon  At- 
tica: and  by  the  Orchalian  hill  is  meant  that 
in  particular  called  Jiloptemt  on  that  sideot 
Helicon  which  looks  towards  Haliartus. 

After  the  death  of  Lysander^  the  Spartans 
so  much  resented  the  whole  behavioar  of  Pte> 

•  KofilJIatjthotth  tho  iMme  of  that  rivar  dgutm 
also  a  Movy  urmas  soUfsr. 

t  The  battle  of  Delitim,  ia  which  the  Atkcnius 
were  defeated  by  the  Thebans,  was  fowht  the  6rrf 
year  of  the  eighty-ninth  Olyntipiad,  four  hondrfd  and 
twenty-two  years  before  Christ:  and  fhatof  Haliartw 
ftiU  twenty-nine  years  afbr.  But  it  is  cowaoa  te 
historians  to  asake  use  of  a  roond  nnasbcr,  «ic^  ii 
cases  where  gnsal  prceisi<»  U  reaairad. 

tThatis,>»^ 
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with  mpect  to  that  eveit,  that  th«r 
■mnmoned  him  to  he  tried  for  his  life.  He 
did  not  appear  to  answer  that  charge,  but  fled 
to  Tegea,  and  took  refoge  in  Minerva's  tem- 
ple, where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  as  her 
•appliant. 

JLysander's  poverty,  which  was  discovered 
after  his  death,  added  lustre  to  his  virtue.  It 
was  then  found,  that  notwithstanding  the  money 
which  had  passed  through  his  hand,  the  au- 
thority he  had  exercised  over  so  many  cities, 
and  indeed  the  great  empire  he  had  been  pos- 
■essed  of,  he  had  not  in  the  least  improvea  his 
family  fortune.  This  account  we  have  from 
Theopompus,  whom  we  more  easily  believe 
when  he  commends,  than  when  he  finds  fault; 
for  he,  as  well  as  many  others,  was  more  in- 
clined to  censure  than  to  praise. 

£phorus  tells  us,  that  afterwards,  upon  some 
disputes  between  the  confederates  and  the 
Spartans,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  inspect 
the  writings  of  Lysander,  and  for  that  purpose 
AgesiUus  went  to  his  house.  Among  the  other 
papers,  he  found  that  political  one,  calculated 
to  shew  how  proper  it  would  be  to  take  the 
right  of  succession  from  the  £urytionida  and 
Agidc,  and  to  elect  kings  from  among  persons 


of  the  greatest  merit.  He  was  going  to  pro 
du<e  it  before  the  citizens,  and  to  shew  what 
the  real  principles  of  Lysander  were.  But 
Lacratades,  a  man  of  sense,  and  the  principal 
of  the  ephori,  kept  him  from  it,  by  repiesont 
ing,  <<How  wrong  it  would  be  to  dig  Lysander 
out  of  his  grave,  when  this  oration,  which  wai 
written  in  so  armil  and  persuasive  a  manner^ 
ought  rather  to  be  buried  with  him." 

Among  the  other  honours  paid  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Lysander,  that  which  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion is  none  of  the  least.  Some  persons  who 
had  contracted  themselves  to  bis  daughters  in 
his  life-time,  when  they  found  he  died  poor, 
fell  off  from  their  engagement.  Tlie  Spartans 
fined  them  for  courting  the  alliance  while  they 
had  riches  in  view,  and  breaking  off  when  they 
discovered  that  poverty  which  was  the  best 
of  Lysander^s  probity  and  justice  It  seems, 
at  Sparta  there  was  a  law  which  pnnishe<L 
not  only  those  who  continued  in  a  state  of 
celibacy,  or  married  too  late,  but  those  that 
married  ill;  and  it  was  levelled  ehiefly  at 
persons  who  married  faito  rich,  rather  thaa 
good  fiimilief.  Such  are  the  particulars  of 
Lysandei's  lift  which  histoiy  has  aqipliad  na 
with. 
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fiunily.  One  of  his  ancestors,  named  Rufimis,* 
is  said  to  have  been  consul,  but  to  hate  fallen 
under  a  disgrace  more  than  equivalent  to  that 
honour.  He  was  found  to  have  in  his  posses- 
sion more  than  ten  pounds  of  plate,  which  the 
law  did  not  allow,  and  for  that  was  expelled 
the  senate.  Hence  it  was,  that  his  posterity 
continued  in  a  low  and  obscure  condition;  and 
Sylla  himself  was  bom  to  a  very  scanty  for- 
tune. Even  after  he  was  grown  up,  he  lived 
fn  hired  lodgings,  for  which  he  paid  but  a  small 
consideration,  and  afterwards  he  was  reproaeh* 
ed  with  it,  when  he  wa9  risen  to  such  opa- 
.enoe  as  he  had  no  reason  to  eipect.  For  one 
day,  as  he  was  boasting  of  the  great  things  he 
had  done  in  Africa,  a  person  of  chaiaoter  made 
answer,  ^<How  canst  thou  be  an  honest  man, 
who  art  master  of  such  a  fortune,  though  thy 
frther  left  thee  nothing?*  It  seems,  though  the 
Bomans  at  that  time  did  not  retain  thetr  an- 
dent  integrity  and  purity  of  manners,  bol  were 
dflgenemtod  mto  luxury  and  expense,  yet  they 
considered  itas  no  less  disgraceful  to  have  de- 
parted from  family  poverty,  than  to  have  spent 
a  pateinal  estate.  And  a  long  tixiie  after,  when 
SyUa  had  made  himself  absolute,  and  put  nam 

*  Pnblios  Coradiofl  Rafinw  was  twice  CMuol ;  the 
Ant  tine  in  Uie  year  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
Oiree,  and  the  aecond  thirteen  >earf-aAer.  He  wai 
cxpeSed  the  eenate  two  years  after  bis  second  eonsol- 
mpy  when  <l.  Fabricioe  LtHciaaa,  and  Caios  jEmilins 
huMS  were  censors.  Velleins  Fatareulo*  teUa  us, 
Srila  was  the  sixdi  in  descent  from  this  Rufinus ;  which 
aneht  very  well  be;  for  between  the  first  consulship 
oTRttfinns  and  the  first  campaign  of  Sylla,  there  was 
aspHa  of  a  hundred  and  cigaty-eiiht  yean. 


hers  to  death,  a  man,  who  was  only  the  oeeond 
of  his  fkmily  tiiat  was  ftee,  being  condemned 
to  be  thrown  down  the  Taipeian  rock*  for  con- 
cealing a  friend  of  his  that  was  in  the  proscrip 
tion,  spoke  of  Sylk  in  this  upbraidiBg  man" 
ner-^<<I  am  his  old  acquaintance;,  we  lived 
long  under  the  same  roof:  I  hired  the  •  upper 
apartment  at  two  thousand  aesteroee,  and  he  that 
under  me  at  three  thousand.  So  that  the  dif 
fereaee  between  their  fortunes  waa  then  on^ 
a  thousand  sesterees^  wfaioh  in  Attican  money 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas.  Such  la 
the  account  we  have  of  hia  origin. 

As  to  hie  figure,  we  have  the  whole  of  it  in 
his  statues,  except  his  eyes.  They  were  of  a 
lively  blue)  fieroe  and  menacing;  and  the  fh- 
rocity  of  his  aspect  was  heightened  by  his  com- 
plexion, which  was  a  strong  red,  interspersed 
with  spots  of  white.  From  his  complexion,  they 
tell  ua,  he  had  the  name  of  Syihb^  and  an 
Athenian  droU  drew  the  following  jeat  from  it: 

'^  Sylla's  a  araAerry,  strewM  o'er  with  meal.** 
Nor  is  it  foreign  to  make  these  observatiotta 
upon  a  man,  who  in  his  youth,  before  he 
emerged  from  obscurity,  waa  such  a  lover  of 
drollery,  that  he  spent  his  time  with  mimioi 
and  Jesters,  and  went  with  them  every  lengdi 
of  riot.  Nay,  when  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  would  collect  the  most  noted  players  and 
bufiToons  eve^  day,  and,  in  a  manner  unsuitable 
to  his  affe  and  dignity,  drink  and  jnin  with 
them  in  hcentions  wit,  while  business  of  con 

*  811,  or  Syl,  is  a  yefiow  kind  of  earth,  which,  whrn 
iKimed'  becomes  red.  Heace,  gyWaewiis  GUoa  la 
ffitnnvm  sigBifies  parple. 
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■equenve  Uj  neglected.  Indeed,  SjlU  would 
Bie?er  admit  of  any  thing  terioue  at  hit  table; 
■ad  tl^.ough  at  other  timet  a  man  of  businest, 
and  rather  grave  and  anatere  in  bis  manner,  he 
would  change  instantaneously,  whenever  he 
had  company,  and  begin  a  carousal.  So  that 
to  boCbons  and  dancers  he  was  the  most  afiable 
man  in  the  world,  the  most  easy  of  access,  and 
they  moulded  him  just  as  they  pleased. 

To  ihia  dissipation  may  be  imputed  his  libid- 
inous attachments,  his  disorderly  and  infamous 
love  of  pleasure,  which  stuck  by  him  even  in 
age.  One  of  his  mistresses,  named  Nicopolis, 
was  a  courtesan,  but  very  rich.  She  was  so 
taken  with  his  company  and  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  that  she  entertained  a  real  passion  for 
him,  and  at  her  death  appointed  him  her  heir. 
His  mother-in-)aw,  who  loved  him  as  her  own 
son,  likewise  left  him  her  esUte.  With  these 
additions  to  his  fortune,  he  was  tolerably  pro- 
Tided  for. 

^  He  was  appointed  qoestor  to  Marios  in  his 
first  cgosulsnip,  and  went  over  with  him  into 
Africa  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Jugurtha.  In 
the  military  department  he  gained  great  hon- 
our, and,  among  other  things,  avail^  himself 
of  an  opportunity  to  make  a  friend  of  Bocchus, 
king  or  Numidia.  The  ambassadors  of  that 
prince  had  just  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  rob- 
bers, and  were  in  a  very  indkSerent  condition, 
when  Sylla  gave  them  the  m(»t  humane  re- 
ception, loaded  them  with  presents,  and  sent 
them  back  with  a  strong  guard. 

Bocchus,  who  for  a  long  time  had  both  hated 
and  «ared  his  son-in-law  Jugurtha,  had  him 
then  at  his  court.  He  bad  taken  refuge  there 
after  iiis  defeat;  and  Bocchus,  now  m^itating 
to  betray  him,  chose  rather  to  let  Sylla  seize 
him  than  to  deliver  him  up  himself.  Sylla 
oommonicated  the  affair  to  Marius,  and  taking 
a  small  party  with  him,  set  out  upon  the  expe- 
dition, dangerous  as  it  was.  What,  indeed, 
oould  be  more  so,  than  in  hopes  of  getting  an- 
other man  into  his  power,  to  trust  himself  with 
a  barbarian  who  was  treacherous  to  his  own 
relations?  In  fact,  when  Bocchus  saw  them  at 
his  disposal,  and  that  he  was  under  a  neceanty 
to  betray  either  the  one  or  the  other  he  de- 
bated long  with  himself  which  should  be  the 
victim.  At  last,  he  determined  to  abide  by  his 
first  resolution,  and  gave  up  Jugur^  into  the 
hands  of  Sylla. 

This  procured  Marius  a  triumph;  but  envy 
ascribed  all  the  glory  of  it  to  Sylla:  which 
Marius  in  his  heart  not  a  little  reiented.  Espe- 
cially when  he  found  that  Sylla,  who  was  nat- 
urally fond  of  fame,  and  from  a  low  and  ob- 
scure condition  now  came  to  general  esteem, 
let  Iiis  ambition  carry  him  so  far  as  to  give 
orders  for  a  signet  to  be  engraved  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  this  adventure,  which  he  con- 
stantly used  in  sealing  his  letters.  The  device 
was,  Bocchus  delivering  up  Jugurtha,  and 
Sylla  receiving  him. 

TiuM  touched  Marius  to  the  quick.  How- 
ever, as  he  thought  Sylla  not  considerable 
enough  to  be  the  object  of  envy,  he  contmued 
to  employ  him  in  his  wars.  Thus,  in  his  second 
consulship,  he  made  him  one  of  his  lieuten- 
anta,  and  in  bis  third  gave  him  the  command 
cf  a  thousand  metf .  Sylla,  in  these  several 
•aoacities*  performed  many  important  services. 


In  that  of  lieutenant,  he  took  Copillas,  ^ 
of  the  Tectosage,  prisoner;  and  in  that  of  tri- 
bune, he  persuaded  the  great  and  popolora  na- 
tion of  the  Marsi  to  declare  themselves  friendi 
and  allies  of  the  Romans,  "llot  finding  Marisi 
uneasy  at  his  success,  and  that,  instead  of  gif 
ing  him  new  occasions  to  distinguish  hiniK^ 
he  rather  opposed  his  advancement,  he  applied 
to  Catulus  the  colleague  of  Marius. 

Catulus  was  a  worthy  man,  but  wanted  im 
vigour  which  is  necessary  for  action.  Ha 
therefore  employed  Sylla  in  the  most  difficoh 
enterprises;  which  opened  him  a  fine  field  both 
of  honour  and  power.  He  subdued  most  of 
the  barbarians  that  inhabited  the  Alps;  and  in 
a  time  of  scarcity  undertook  to  procure  a  ta^ 
ply  of  provisions;  which  he  performed  lo  ef 
fectualfy,  that  there  was  not  only  abondance 
in  the  camp  of  Catulus,  but  the  overplus  sencd 
to  relieve  Uiat  of  Marius. 

Sylla  himself  writes,  that  Marius  wasgreaUjr 
afliicted  at  this  circumstance.  From  so  nnaU 
and  childish  a  cause,  did  that  enmity  Bi)rifl|» 
which  afterwards  grew  up  in  blood,  and  wm 
nourished  by  civil  wars  and  the  rage  of  faction, 
till  it  ended  in  tyranny  and  the  confuaion  of 
the  whole  state.  This  shews  how  wise  a  man 
Euripidea  was.  and  how  well  he  understood  the 
distempers  of  government,  when  he  calM 
upon  mankind  to  beware  of  ambition.*  as  tbe 
most  destructive  of  demons  to  those  tliat  wo^ 
ship  her* 

Sylla  by  this  time  thought  the  gloiy  be  m 
acquired  in  war  sufficient  to  procure  hin  * 
share  in  the  administration,  and  therefore  im- 
mediately left  the  camp  to  go  and  "^^.^ 
court  to  the  people.  The  office  he  solicitofl 
was  that  of  the  eitu  pratorship,  but  he  faUed 
m  the  attempt.  The  reason  he  aasigni  is  uus: 
the  people  he  says,  knowing  the  friendship  m- 
tween  him  and  Bocchus,  expected,  if  he  wtf 
asdile  before  his  praetorship,  that  he  would  treat 
them  with  magnificent  huntings  and  coroMtJ 
of  African  wild  beasU,  and  on  that  accoont 
chose  other  pnetors,  that  he  might  be  forced 
upon  the  edUeship.  But  the  subsequent  eienw 
shewed  the  cause  alleged  by  Sylla  not  to  » 
the  true  one.  For  the  year  foUowingf  he  got 
himself  elected  prfife>r,  parUy  by  his  aawduiuei, 
and  parUy  by  his  money.  While  he  bore  that 
office,  he  happened  to  be  provoked  at  Cw»^: 
and  said  to  him  angrUy,  «I  will  use  my  anthon 
ty  against  you.»  Cesart  answcrsd,  UugW. 
<You  do  well  to  call  it  yours,for  you  bougbtit- 

After  his  prBtorshtp  he  was  sent  into  tap 
padocia.  His  pretence  for  that  expedition  *«• 
the  re-esUblishment  of  Ariobamnes;  but  nu 
peal  design  waa  to  restrain  tbe  «n*«JP**7 
spirit  of  Mithridates,  who  was  gaining  hiiD<^ 
dominions  no  less  respecUble  than  his  P*^^ 
ones.  He  did  not  take  many  troops  with  m 
out  of  Italy,  but  avaUed  himself  of  the  eary^ 
of  the  allies,  whom  he  found  well  affected  » 
the  cause.  With  these  he  attacked  the  Capi» 
docians,  and  cut  in  pieces  great  ^^""'"^^vq 
them,  and  still  more  of  the  Anneniana,  «b^ 
came  to  their  suorour:  in  consequence 

*  PhoBniiNB,  T.  534. 

t  The  year  of  Homt  six  hmidred  ssd  ^"^l^t 
i  Thi«  miut  hare  been  Sextui  Jttl»«_£^'c8i« 
wat  eoMul  four  yeart  after  Sylla's  pretorfhij-     ^^ 
Jttliui  Guar  waa  wilf  four  years  cM  wh«o  »▼>" 
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vhkh  Gordiu*  wu  dnven  out,  and  Aiiobu- 
lanei  restored  to  hit  kingdon^ 

Puring  his  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  Oiobazas  came  ambassador  to  him 
from  Anaces,  king  of  Parthia.  Tb^re  had  as 
jet  been  no  intexcourse  between  the  two  na- 
tions: and  it  must  be  considered  as  a  circum- 
stance of  Sylia's  good  fortune,  that  he  was  the 
first  Roman  to  whom  the  Farthians  applied  for 
friendship  and  alliance.  At  the  time  of  au- 
dience, he  is  said  to  have  ordered  three  chairs, 
one  for  Ahobaixanes,  one  for  Orobazus,  and 
another  in  the  middle  for  himself.  Orobasus 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  king  of 
Parthia^  for  submitting  so  far  to  a  Roman.  As 
for  Sylla,  some  commended  his  behaviour  to 
the  barbarians  $  while  othen  blamed  it  as  inso- 
lent and  out  of  season. 

It  is  reported  that  a  certain  Chalcidian,*  in 
the  train  of  Orobazus,  looked  at  Sylla^  face, 
and  observed  very  attentively  the  turn  of  his 
Ideas  and  the  motions  of  his  body.  These  he 
compared  with  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  then 
declared,  ^  That  be  must  infallibly  be  one  day 
the  greatest  of  men;  and  that  it  was  strange, 
he  could  bear  to  be  any  thing  less  at  present." 

At  his  return,  Censorius  prepared  to  accuse 
him  of  eatortion,  for  drawing,  contrary  to  law, 
vast  sums  from  a  kingdom  ^at  was  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  He  did  not,  however,  bring  it  to 
a  trial,  but  dropped  the  intended  impeachment. 

The  quarrel  between  Sylla  and  Marius  broke 
oat  afresh  on  the  following  occasion.  Bocchu^ 
to  make  his  court  to  tho  people  of  Rome,  and 
to  Sylla  at  the  same  time,  was  so  officious  as 
to  dedicate  several  images  of  victory  in  the 
Capitol,  and  close  by  them  a  figure  of  Jugurtha 
in  gold,  in  the  form  he  had  delivered  him  up 
to  Sylla.  Marids,  unable  to  digest  the  afront, 
prepared  to  pull  them  down,  and  Sy Ua's  friends 
were  determined  to  hinder  it.  Between  them 
both  the  whole  city  was  set  in  a  flame,  when 
the  confederate  war,  which  had  long  Iain 
mothered,  broke  out,  and  for  the  present  put 
a  stop  to  ue  sedition. 

In  this  great  war,  which  was  so  various  in 
ifei  fortime,  and  brought  so  many  mischiefs  and 
dangers  upon  the  Romans,  it  appeared  from 
-  the  small  execution  Marius  did,  that  military 
skill  requires  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution 
to  second  it.  Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
formed so  many  memorable  things,  that  the 
citizens  looked  upon  him  as  a  great  general, 
his  friends  as  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  his 
enemies  as  the  most  fortunate.  Nor  did  he 
behave,  with  respect  to  that  notion,  like  Tiroo- 
Oieus  toe  son  of  Conon.  The  enemies  of  that 
Athenian  ascribed  all  his  success  to  fortune, 
and  got  a  picture  drawn,  in  which  he  was  rep- 
resented asleep,  and  Fortune  by  his  side  tak- 
ing cities  for  nim  in  her  net.  Upon  this  he 
gave  way  to  an  indecent  passion,  and  com- 
plained tnat  he  was  robbed  of  the  ^ory  due  to 
iiis  achievements.  Nay,  ailerwards,  on  his 
return  from  a 'certain  expedition,  be  addressed 
the  people  in  these  terms— "My  fellow-citi- 
xeos,  yott  must  acknowledge  that  in  this,  For- 
tune has  no  share."  It  is  said,  the  goddess 
piqued  herself  so  far  on  being  revenged  on  this 
vanity  of  Timotheus,  that  he  could  never  do 

*  Of  CiMttis,  the  oietropolis  of  Cbaleideiie,  in  Byris ; 
(T  PlQtctch  did  not  latbcr  writ*  Ckald«aa. 


any  thing  extraordinary  afterwards,  btt  wat 
baffled  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  became  so 
obnoxious  to  the  people  that  they  banished  him. 

Sylla  took  a  different  course.  It  not  only 
gave  him  pleasure  to  hear  his  success  imputed 
to  Fortune,  but  he  encouraged  the  opmioD, 
thinking  it  added  an  air  of  greatness  and  even 
divinity  to  his  actions.  Whether  he  did  this 
out  of  vanity,  or  from  a  real  persuasion  of  its 
truth,  we  cannot  say.  However,  he  writea  in 
his  Commentaries,  ''That  his  instantaneous 
resolutions  and  enterprises  executed  in  a  man* 
ner  different  from  what  he  had  intended,  always 
succeeded  better  than  those  on  which  he  m- 
stowed  the  most  time  and  forethought."  It  is 
plain  too  from  that  saying  of  his, "  That  he  was 
l>om  rather  for  fortune  than  war,"  that  he  at* 
tributed  more  to  fortune  than  to  valour.  In 
short,  he  nukes  himself  entirely  the  creature 
of  Fortune,  since  he  ascribes  to  her  divine  in- 
fluence the  good  understanding  that  always 
subsisted  between  him  and  Metellus,  a  man  m 
the  same  sphere  of  life  with  himself,  and  his 
father-in-law.  For,  whereas  he  expected  to 
find  him  a  man  troublesome  in  oflSce,  ne  proveo 
on  the  contrary  a  qniet  and  obliging  colleague. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  the  Commentaries  inscribed 
to  Locullus,  he  advises  him  to  depend  upon 
nothing  more  than  that  which  Heaven  directed 
to  him  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  He  tells  us 
further,  that  when  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of 
an  army  against  the  confederates,  the  earth 
opened  on  a  sudden  near  Lavema;*  and  thai 
there  issued  out  of  the  chasm,  which  was  very 
large,  a  vast  quantity  of  fire,  and  a  flame  that 
shot  up  to  the  heavens.  The  soothsayers 
being  consulted  upon  it,  made  answer, '<  That 
a  person  of  courage  and  superior  beauty, 
should  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
hands,  and  suppress  the  tumults  with  which 
Rome  was  then  agitated."  Sylla  says,  he  was 
the  man:  for  his  locks  of  gold  were  sufiicient 
proof  of  his  beauty,  and  Uiat  he  needed  not 
hesitate,  afVer  so  many  great  actions,  to  avow 
himself  a  man  of  courage.  Thus  much  con 
coming  his  confidence  in  the  goda 

In  other  respects  he  was  not  so  consistent 
with  himself.  Rapacious  in  a  high  degree,  but 
still  more  liberal;  in  preferring  or  disgracing 
whom  he  pleased j  equally  unaccountable;  8ttl> 
missive  to  those  who  might  be  of  service  tc 
him,  and  severe  to  those  who  wanted  services 
from  him:  so  that  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
he  was  more  insolent  or  servile  in  his  nature. 
Such  was  his  inconsistency  in  punishing,  that 
he  would  sometimes  put  men  to  the  moat  cruel 
tortures  on  the  slightest  grounds,  and  sometimes 
overlook  the  greatest  crimes;  he  would  easily 
take  some  persons  into  favour  after  the  most 
unpardonable  offences,  while  be  took  vengeance 
of  others  for  small  and  trifling  fiiults,  by  death 
and  confiscation  of  goods.  These  things  can 
be  no  otherwise  reconciled,  than  by  conclud- 
ing that  he  was  severe  and  vindictive  in  his 
temper,  but  occasionally  checked  those  inclina 
tions,  where  his  own  interest  was  concerned. 

In  this  very  war  with  the  confederates,  hii 
soldiers  despatched,  with  clubs  and  stones,  a 
lieutenant  or  his,  named  Albinus,  who  had  beea 
honoured  with  the  pretorship;  yet  he  suffered 

*  In  the  SskrisB  way  Iherc  was  a  grove  and  icmsl 
eonMcnrted  to  the  goddeM  Jiarerua. 
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them,  allar  toch  a  crime,  to  etctpe  with  im- 
pmitj.  He  only  took  occanon  from  thence  to 
boast,  that  he  riieuld  find  they  woald  eiert 
tbemtelvM  more  during  the  lett  of  the  war, 
becaoae  they  woold  endeavoor  to  atone  for 
that  ofFeoce  by  extraordinary  acts  of  Talonr. 
The  censure  be  incurred  on  this  occasion  did 
not  affect  him.  Hii  great  object  was  the  de- 
struction of  Maritts,  and  finding  that  the  con- 
federate war  was  drawing  towards  an  end,*  he 
{wid  his  court  to  the  army,  that  he  might  be 
appointed  general  igainst  Marius.  Upon  his 
return  to  Rome  he  was  erected  consul  with 
Qninctius  Pompeius,  being  dien  fifty  years  old, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  entered  into  an  ad- 
vantageous marriage  with  Ctocilia,  daughter  of 
Meteflus  the  high-priest.  This  matim  occa- 
sioned a  good  ml  of  popular  censure.  Sar- 
castical  songs  were  made  upon  it:  and,  accord- 
ing to  Livps  account,  many  of  the  principal 
citizens  inridiouily  thought  him  unworthy  of 
that  alliance,  though  thev  had  not  thought  him 
unworthy  of  the  consulship.  This  Iray  was 
not  his  first  wife,  for  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  married  Ilia,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter; 
afterwards  he  espoused  iElia,  and  after  her 
CoBlia,  whom,  on  account  of  her  barrenness, 
he  repudiated,  without  anv  other  marks  of  dis- 

eace,  and  dismissed  with  valuable  presents.^ 
owever,  as  he  soon  after  married  Metella. 
the  dismission  of  Cfnlia  became  the  object  of 
censure.  MeteUa  he  always  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect;  insomuch  that  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  were  desirous  that  he  should  re- 
cal  the  exiles  of  Marines  party,  and  could  not 

Krevail  with  him.  thev  entreated  Metella  to  use 
er  good  offices  tor  them .  It  was  thousht,  too, 
that  when  he  took  Athens,  that  citjr  had  harder 
usage,  because.the  inhabitants  had  jested  vilely 
on  Metella  from  the  walls.  But  these  things 
happened  afterwards. 

The  consulship  was  now  but  of  small  con- 
sideration with  him  in  comparison  of  What  he 
had  in  view.  His  heart  was  fixed  on  obtiinmg 
the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  In  this 
respect  he  had  a  rival  in  Marine,  who  was 
possessed  with  an  ill-timed  ambition  and  mad- 
ness for  fame,  passions  which  never  grow  old. 
Though  now  unwieldy  in  his  person,  and 
obliged,  on  account  of  his  age,  to  ffive  up  his 
share  in  the  expeditions  near  home,  ne  wantc4 
the  direction  of  for«gn  wars.  This  man, 
watching  his  opportunity  in  Rome,  when  Sylla 
was  gone  to  the  camp  to  settle  some  matters 
that  remained  unfinialied,  framed  that  fatal  se- 
dition, which  hurt  her  more  effectually  than 
all  the  wars  she  had  ever  been  engaged  in. 
Heaven  sent  prodigies  to  prefigure  it.  Fire 
blazed  out  of  its  own  accord  from  the  ensign 
staves,  and  was  with  difficulty  extinguished. 
Three  ravena  brought  their  young  into  the  city, 
and  devoured  them  there,  and  then  carried  the 
remains  back  to  their  nests.  Some  rats  having 
gnawed  the  consecrated  gold  in  a  certain  tem- 
ple, the  sacristans  caught  one  of  them  in  a 
trap,  where  she  brought  forth  five  young  ones, 
ana  eat  three  of  them.  And  what  was  most 
considerable,  one  day  when  the  sky  was  serene 
and  clear,  there  was  heard  in  it  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  so  loud,  so  snnll,  and  mournful,  that 

*  <■  th«  f«ar  of  Row*  lu  hniiiiMd  sad  sixty  five.       I 


itftighienedandattonisbMtiltbewiOfUL  T^ 
TuscaE  sages  said  it  portended  a  new  race  of 
men,  and  a  renovatioa  of  the  world.  For  ffaey 
observed,  that  there  were  eight  several  kimm 
of  men,  all  different  in  life  and  manners:  Tlmft 
Heaven  had  allotted  each  its  time,  whick  wm 
limited  by  the  circuit  of  the  great  year;  aai 
that  when  one  came  to  a  period,  and  innthw 
race  was  rising,  it  was  announced  by  soaM 
wonderful  sign  either  from  earth  or  fwom 
heaven.  So  that  it  was  evident,  at  one  view. 
to  those  who  attended  to  these  things^  and 
were  veised  in  them,  that  a  new  sort  of  mea 
was  come  into  the  world,  with  other  maniien 
and  customs,  and  more  or  less  the  care  of  tbe 
gods  than  those  who  preceded  them.  Thej 
added,  that  to  this  revolution  of  agea  bmbj 
stranjge  alterations  happened:  that  drrinatioii, 
for  instance,  shouM  be  oeld  in  great  honour  ia 
some  one  age,  and  prove  successftil  in  all  itn 
predictions,  because  the  deity  afforded  pan 
and  perfect  signs  to  proceed  by;  whereas  ui 
another  it  should  be  in  small  repute,  beut; 
mostly  extemporaneous,  and  calculating  fiitora 
events  from  uncertain  and  obscure  principle* 
Such  was  the  mythology  of  the  most  learned 
and  respectable  of  the  Tuscan  soothsayers^ 
While  tne  senate  were  attending  to  their  in- 
terpretations in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  a  apar- 
row,  in  sigh*  of  the  whole  bodv,  brought  in  a 
grasshopper  x  •  her  mouth,  and  after  she  had  ton 
it  in  two,  left  i  %e  part  among  them,  and  carried 
the  other  off.  The  diviners  declared,  they  ap> 
prehended  from  this  -a  dangerous  sedition,  and 
dispute  betwaea  the  town  and  the  country. 
For  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  noisy  lika 
the  grasshopper,  and  those  of  tke  coootry  are 
domestic  beings  like  the  sparrow. 

Soon  after  Uiis  Marius  got  Sulpitius  to  ioia 
him.  This  man  was  inferior  to  none  in  dee- 
perate  attempts.  Indeed,  instMd  of  inauirii^ 
for  another  more  en^thatically  wicked,  joq 
must  ask  in  what  instance  of  wlckedneia  he 
exceeded  himself.  He  was  a  compound  of 
cruelty,  impudence,  and  avarice,  and  he  could 
commit  the  most  horrid  and  infamous  of  crimes 
m  cold  blood.  He  sold  the  freedom  of  Rome 
openly  to  persons  that  had  been  slaves,  as  well 
as  to  strangers,  and  liad  the  money  told  out 
upon  a  table  in  the^^»nim.  He  had  always 
about  him  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men  well 
armed,  and  a  company  of  young  men  of  the 
equestrian  order,  whom  he  called  his  antisen- 
ate.  Though  he  got  a  law  made  that  no  senator 
should  contract  debts  to  the  amount  of  mora 
than  two  thousand  drachmas,  yet  it  appeared 
at  his  death  that  he  owed  more  than  three 
millions.  This  wretch  was  let  loose  upon  the 
people  by  Marius,  and  carried  all  before  him 
oy  dint  of  sword.  Among  other  bad  edictr 
which  he  procured,  one  was  that  which  gave 
the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  war  to  Marius 
Upon  this  the  consuls  ordered  all  the  courts  to 
be  shut  up.  But  one  day  as  they  were  holding 
an  assembly  before  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  he  set  his  ruffians  upon  them,  and  many 
were  slain.  The  son  of  rompey  the  conso^ 
who  was  yet -but  a  youth,  was  of  the  number 
Pompey  concealed  himself,  and  saved  his  Ufa 
Sylla  was  pursued  uito  die  house  of  Marios^ 
and  foroed  fr«m  thence  to  the  Jorum,  to  re- 
voke the  order  for  the  oessation  of  puolic 
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Nimetg.  For  this  roaMn  Sulpitius,  when  he 
deprived  Pompey  of  the  consulship,  continaed 
Sylia  in  it,  and  only  Uansferred  the  conduct  of 
toe  war  with  Mithridates  to  Marias.  In  con- 
■equence  of  this,  he  iromediatelT  sent  some 
miliunr  tribunes  to  Nola,  to  receive  the  army 
at  the  hands  of  Sylla,  and  bring  it  to  Marias. 
Bot  Sylla  got  before  them  to  the  camp,  and 
bb  soldiers  were  no  sooner  acquainted  with 
the  commission  of  those  officers  than  they  ston- 
ed them  to  death. 

Marius  in  retnm  dipped  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  Sylla'^  friends  in  Rome,  and  ordered 
their  houses  to  be  blundered.  Nothing  now 
was  to  be  seen  but  hurry  &nd  confusion,  some 
flying  from  the  camp  to  the  city,  and  some  fVom 
the  ci^  to  the  camp.  The  senate  were  no 
longer  free,  bot  under  the  direction  of  Marius 
and  Snlpitius.  So  that  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  Sylla  was  marching  towards  Rome, 
they  sent  two  prstors,  Brutos  and  Servilins, 
to  stop  him.  As  they  delivered  their  orders 
with  some  Jiaughtiness  to  Sylla.  the  sokUers 
prepared  to  kill  them;  but  at  last  contented 
themselves  with  breaking  their  fasces,  tearing 
off  their  robes,  and  sending  them  away  with 
every  mark  of  disgrace. 

The  vei^  sight  of  them,  robbed  as  they  were 
of  the  ensigns  of  their  authority,  spread  sorrow 
and  consternation  in  Rome,  and  announced  a 
sedition,  for  which  there  was  no  longer  either 
restraint  or  remedy.  Marius  prepared  to  repel 
force  with  force.  Sylla  moved  from  Nola  at  the 
head  of  six  complete  legions,  and  had  his  col- 
league along  with  him.  His  armv,  he  saw,  was 
ready  at  the  first  word  to  marchSo  Rome,  bot 
he  was  unresolved  in  his  own  mind,  and  appre- 
hensive of  the  danger.  However,  upon  hisofiei^ 
ing  sacrifice,  the  soothsayer  Poethumius  had  no 
sooner  inspected  the  entrails,  than  he  stretched 
out  both  his  hands  to  Sylla,  and  proposed  to  be 
kept  in  chains  till  after  the  battle,  in  order  for 
the  worst  of  punishments,  if  every  thing  did  not 
soon  succeea  entirely  to  the  general's  vash*  It 
is  said,  too,  that  there  appeared  to  Sylla  in  a 
dream,  the  goddess  whose  worsfaip  the  RoBMns 
received  from  the  Cappadocians,  whether  it  be 
the  Moon,  Minerva,  or  Bellona.  She  seemed 
•to  stand  by  him,  and  put  thunder  in  his  hand, 
and  having  called  his  enemies  by  name  one  ailer 
another,  bade  him  atrike  them:  they  fell,  and 
were  consumed  by  it  to  asfaes^  Encouraged  by 
this  vision,  which  he  related  next  morning  to  his 
colleague,  he  took  his  way  towards  Rome. 

When  he  had  reached  Picine,*  he  was  met 
bj  an  embassy,  that  entreated  him  not  to  ad« 
Vance  in  that  hostile  manner,  since  the  senate 
had  come  to  a  resolution  to  do  him  all  the  jus- 
tice he  could  desire.  He  promised  to  grant  all 
they  asked;  and,  as  if  he  intended  to  encamp 
there,  ordered  his  officers  as  usual,  to  mark  out 
the  ground.  The  ambassadors  took  thmr  leave 
with  entire  confidence  in  his  honour.  But  as 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  dispatched  Baailliis 
and  Caius  Mummius,  to  make  themselves  mae- 
ters  of  the  gate  and  the  wall  by  the  iEsqoiline 
BoaBt.    He  himself  followed  with  the  utmost 

*  There  beaag  no  place  between  siVola  and  Rome, 
■■lied  PiciuB,  Lttbinitt  thiaks  we  should  read  Picte, 
irhieh  was  s  place  of  public  entertainment  about  twen- 

ifive  nulee  from  the  capital     Strabo  and  Antoninus 
hi*  Itiuanry)  mention  it  as  such. 


expedition.  According^;  Baaillus  and  hia  party 
seized  the  gate  and  entered  the  city.  But  the 
unarmed  multitude  got  upon  the  tops  of  tha 
houses,  and  with  stones  aJad  tiles  drove  them 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  At  that  moment 
Sylla  arrived,  and  seeing  the  opposition  hifl 
eoldiers  met  with,  called  out  to  them  to  set 
fire  to  the  houses.  He  took  a  flaming  torch  ia 
his  own  hands,  and  advanced  before  them.  At 
the  same  time  he  ordered  his  archers  to  shoot 
fire-arrows  at  the  roofs.  Reason  had  no  longer 
any  power  over  him;  passion  and  fury  govern- 
ed all  his  motions;  his  enemies  were  all  ha 
thought  of;  and  in  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  ha 
made  no  account  of  his  friends,  nor  took  the 
least  compassion  on  his  relations.  Such  waa 
the  case,  when  he  made  his  way  with  fire, 
which  makes  no  distinction  between  the  iniu>- 
cent  and  the  guilty. 

Meanwhile,  Marios,  who  was  driven  back 
to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  proclaimed  liber^  to 
the  slaves  that  would  repair  to  his  standard. 
But  the  enemy  pressed  on  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  city. 

Sylla  immediately  assembled  the  senate,  and 
got  Marius  and  a  few  others,  condemed  to 
death.  The  Uibnne  Sulpitius,  who  was  of  the 
number,  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  slaves, 
and  brought  to  the  block.  Sylla  gave  the  slave 
his  freedom,  and  then  had  him  thrown  down 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  As  for  Marius  be  set  a 
price  upon  his  bead;  in  which  he  behaved 
neither  with  gratitude  nor  good  policy,  since 
he  had  not  long  before  fled  into  the  house  of 
Marina,  and  put  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  yet 
viras  dismissed  in  safety.  Had  Marius,  instead 
of  letting  him  go,  given  him  up  to  Sulpitiui^ 
who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  he  might  have  beaa 
absolute  master  of  Rome.  But  he  spared  fate 
enemy;  and  a  few  days  after,  when  tnere  waa 
an  opportunity  for  his  return,  met  not  withtha 
same  generous  treatment. 

The  senate  did  not  express  the  concern  whidi 
this  gave  them.  But  the  people  openly  and  by 
fkctB  shewed  their  reaentmeat  and  resolution  to 
make  reprisals.  For  th^  rejected  his  nephew. 
Nonius,  who  relied  on  his  recommendation,  and 
his  fellow-candidate  Servios,  in  an  ignominiona 
manner,  and  appointed  others  to  the  consul- 
ship, whose  promotion  they  thought  would  ba 
most  disagreeable  to  him.  Sylla  pretended 
great  satisfaction  at  the  thing,  and  said,  <^a 
was  quite  happy  to  see  the  people  bv  his  means 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  proceeding  as  thev  thought 
proper.'  Nay,  to  obviate  their  hatred,  he  pro- 
posed Lucius  Cinna,  who  vras  of  the  opposite 
nction,  for  consul,  but  first  laid  him  under  the 
sanction  of  a  solemn  oath,  to  assist  him  in  all 
his  affairs.  Cinna  went  up  to  the  capitol  with 
a  stone  in  his  hand.  There  he  swore  before  all 
the  world;  to  preserve  the  friendship  between 
them  inviolable,  adding  this  imprecation,  ^If  I 
be  guilty  of  any  breach  of  it,  may  I  be  driven 
from  the  city,  as  this  stone  is  from  my  hand?" 
at  the  same  time  he  threw  the  stOoe  upon  tha 
ground.  Tet,  as  soon  as  he  was  entered  npoB 
his  oflke,  he  began  to  raise  new  commotion^ 
and  set  up  an  impeachment  against  Sylla,  of 
which  Virginius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  to  ba 
the  manager.  But  Sylla  left  both  the  manager 
and  the  impeachment  behind  him  and  set  to» 
ward  against  Mithridates. 
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About  txie  time  that  Sylla  set  sail  from 
Italy,  Mithridates,  we  are  told,  was  visited 
wit£  many  ill  presages  at  Pergamus.  Among 
the  rest  an  image  or  Victory,  bearing  a  crown, 
which  was  contrived  to  be  let  down  by  a  ma- 
ohine^  broke  just  as  it  was  going  to  put  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  Uie  crown  itself 
was  da»hed  to  pieces  upon  the  floor  of  the 
theatre.  The  people  of  Pergamus  were  seiz- 
ed with  astonishment,  and  Mithridates  felt  no 
■mall  concern,  though  his  affairs  then  pros- 
pered  beyond  his  hopes.  For  he  had  taken 
Asia  {torn  the  Romans,  and  Bith^nia  and  Cap- 
padocia  from  their  resoective  kmgs,  and  was 
■et  down  in  quiet  at  Pergamus,  disposing  of 
rich  governments  and  kingdoms  among  his 
friench  at  pleasure.  As  for  his  sons,  the  eklest 
governed  in  peace  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Pontus  and  Bosphorus,  extending  as  far  as  the 
deserts  above  the  Meeotic  lake;  the  other, 
named  Ariarathes,  was  subduing  Thrace  and 
Idacedonia  with  a  great  army.  His  generals 
with  their  armies  were  reducmg  other  consid- 
erable places.  The  principal  of  these  was 
Archelaus,  who  commanded  Uie  seas  with  his 
fleet,  was  conquering  the  CycladeSp  and  all 
the  other  islands  within  the  bay  of  Malea.  and 
was  master  of  Eubcea  itself.  He  met,  indeed, 
with  some  check  at  Cheronea.  There  Bru*^ 
tins  Sura,  lieutenant  to  Sentius,  who  command- 
ed in  Macedonia,  a  man  distinguished  by  his 
courage  and  capacity,  opposed  ij-chelaus,  who 
was  overflowing  Boeotia  like  a  torrent,  defeatp 
ed  him  in  three  engagements  near  Chsronea, 
and  confined  him  again  to  the  sea.  But,  as 
Lucius  Lucullus  came  and  ordered  him  to  give 
dace  to  Sylla.  to  whom  that  province,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  there,  were  decreed. 
he  immediately  quitted  Boeotia,  and  returned 
to  Sentius,  though  his  success  was  beyond  all 
that  he  could  have  flattered  himself  with,  and 
Greece  was  ready  to  declare  again  for  the  Ro- 
mans on  account  of  his  valour  and  conduct. 
It  is  true,  these  were  the  nwst  shining  actions 
ofBrutitts'slife. 

When  Sylla  was  arrived,  the  cities  sent  am- 
bassadors with  an  offer  of  opening  their  gates 
to  him.  Athens  alone  was  held  by  its  tyrant 
Axiation  for  Mithridates.  He  therefore  at- 
tacked it  with  the  utmost  vigour,  invested  the 
Firaus,  brought  up  all  sorts  of  engines,  and 
left  no  kind  of  assault  whatever  unattempted. 
Had  he  waited  awhi'le,  he  might  without  the 
least  dangei  have  takeh  the  u[^r  town,  which 
wae  alreadv  reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. avX  his  haste  to  return  to  Rome, 
where  he  epprehended  some  change  in  affairs 
to  his  prejudice,  made  him  run  every  risk, 
and  spare  neither  man  nor  money,  to  bring 
this  war  to  a  conclusion.  For,  besides  his 
ether  warlike  equipase,  be  had  ten  thousand 
yoke  of  "nulea,  which  worked  eveiy  day  at 
the  engines.  As  wood  b^an  to  fail,  by  reason 
ef  the  immeftie  weights  which  broke  down  his 
machines,  or  their  Iraing  burned  by  the  enemy, 
be  cat  down  the  sacred  groves.  The  ahady 
walks  of  the  academy  uid  the  Lycsum  in 
the  suburbs  fell  before  his  axe.  And  as  the 
war  required  vast  sums  of  money  to  support 
it,  he  scrupled  not  to  violate  the  holy  treas- 
area  of  Greece,  but  took  from  Epidaurus,  as 
weL  as  Olympia  the  most  beautiful  and  pre- 


cious  of  their  gitls.  Re  wrote  also  to  the  Avf 
phictyones  at  Delphi,  *<  That  it  would  be  besi 
for  them  to  put  the  treasures  of  Apollo  in  his 
hands:  for  either  he  would  keep  them  safer 
than  he  could  j  or,  if  he  applied  th^m  to  his 
own  use,  would  return  the  full  value."  Ca- 
phis,  the  Phocian,  one  of  his  friends,  was  sent 
upon  this  commission,  and  ordered  to  have 
every  thing  weighed  to  him.  Caphis  went  to 
Delphi,  but  was  loth  to  touch  the  sacred  de- 
posits, and  lamented  to  the  Amphictyones  the 
necessity  he  was  under  with  many  tears.  Some 
said,  they  beard  the  sound  of  me  lyre  in  the 
inmost  sanctuary;  and  Caphis,  either  believing 
it,  or  willing  to  strike  Sylla  with  a  religious 
terror,  sent  him  an  account  of  it.  But  he  wrote 
back  in  a  jesting  way,  '<That  he  was  surprised 
Caphis  should  not  know  that  music  was  the 
voice  of  joy,  and  not  of  resentment.  He 
might,  therefore,  boldly  take  the  treasures, 
since  Apollo  gave  him  them  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction." 

These  treasures  were  carried  off,  without 
being  seen  by  many  of  the  Greeks.  But,  of 
the  royal  offering,  there  remained  a  silver  urn, 
which  being  so  large  and  heav^,  that  no  car- 
riage could  bear  it,  the  Amphictyones  were 
obliged  to  cut  it  in  pieces  At  sight  of  this, 
they  called  to  mind,  one  while  Flaminius  and 
Manius  Acilius,  and  another  while,  Paulut 
iElmilius;  one  of  which  havmg  driven  Antio> 
chus  out  of  Greece,  and  the  other  subdued  the 
kings  of  Macedonia,  not  only  kept  their  hands 
from  spoiling  the  Grecian  temples,  but  ex- 
pressed their  regard  and  reverence  for  them 
by  adding  new  gifts.  Those  great  men,  in- 
deed, were  legally  commissioned,  and  their  sol- 
diers were  persons  of  sober  minds,  who  had 
learned  to  obey  their  generals  without  mur- 
muring. The  generals,  with  the  magnanimity 
of  kings,  exceeded  not  private  persons  in  their 
expenses,  nor  brought  upon  the  stale  any 
charge  but  what  was  common  and  reasonable. 
In  short,  they  thought  it  no  less  disgrace  to 
flatter  their  own  men,  than  to  be  afraid  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  commanders  of  these  times 
raised  themselves  to  high  posts  by  force,  not 

S'  merit;  and  as.  they  wanted  soldiers  to  figh^ 
eir  countrymen  rather  than  any  foreign  ene- 
mies, they  were  obliged  to  treat  them  wit 
great  complaisance.  While  they  thus  bough 
their  service,  at  the  price  of  ministering  t 
their  vices,  they  were  not  aware  that  they  wer 
selling  their  country,  and  making  themselves 
slaves  to  the  meanest  of  mankind,  in  order  to 
command  the  greatest  and  the  nest.  This 
banished  Marius  from  Rome,  and  afterwards 
brought  him  back  against  Svlla.  This  made 
Cinna  dip  his  hands  m  the  blood  of  Octavius« 
and  Fimbria  the  assassin  of  Flaccus. 

Sylla  opened  one  of  the  first  sources  of 
this  corruption.  For,  to  draw  the  troops  of 
other  officers  from  them,  he  lavishly  suppUed 
the  wants  of  his  own.  Thus,  while  by  one 
and  the  same  means  he  was  inviting  the  for- 
mer to  desertion,  and  the  latter  to  luxury, 
he  had  occasion  for  infinite  sums,  and  partic- 
ularly in  this  siege.  For  his  passion  for  tak- 
ing Athens  was  irresistibly  violent:  whether 
it  was,  that  be  wanted  to  fight  against  that 
city's  ancient  renown,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
alodow  now  remained;  or  whether  he  conli 
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not  bear  the  scoffs  and  taunts,  with  which 
Aristion,  in  all  the  wantonness  of  ribaldry, 
iBBulted  him  and  Metella  from  the  walls. 

The  composition  of  this  tyrant's  heart  was 
insolence  and  craelty .  He  was  the  sink  of  all 
the  follies  and  vices  of  Mithridates.  Poor 
Athens  which  had  got  clear  of  innumerable 
wars,  tyrannies,  and  seditions,  perished  at  last 
by  this  monster,  as  by  a  deadly  disease.  A 
bushel  of  wheat  was  now  sold  there  for  a 
thousand  drachmas.  The  people  ate  not  only 
the  herbs  and  roots  that  grew  about  the  cita- 
del, bot  sodden  leather  and  oil  bags;  while  he 
was  indulging  himself  in  riotous  feasts  and 
dancing  in  the  day-time,  or  mimicking  and 
laughing  at  the  enemy.  He  let  the  sacr^  lamp 
of  the  goddess  go  out  for  want  of  oil,  and  when 
the  principal  priestess  sent  to  ask  him  for  half 
a  measure  of  barley,  he  sent  her  that  quantity 
of  pepper.  The  senators  and  priests  Came  to 
entreat  him  to  take  compassion  on  the  city, 
and  capitulate  with  Sylla,  but  he  received  them 
witli  a  shower  of  arrows.  At  last,  when  it  was 
too  late,  he  agreed  with  much  difficulty  to  send 
two  or  three  of  the  companions  of  his  riots  to 
treat  of  peace.  These,  instead  of  making  any 
proposal's  that  tended  to  save  the  city,  talked  in 
a  IoA.y  manner  about  Theseus,  and  Eumolpus, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Modes;,  which  pro- 
Toked  Sylla  to  say,  '^Go,  my  noble  souls,  and 
take  back  your  fine  speeches  with  you."  For 
my  part,  I  was  not  sent  to  Athens  to  learn  its 
antiquities,  but  to  chastise  its  rebellious  people. 

bi  the  mean  time,  Sylla's  spies  heara  some 
old  men,  who  were  conversing  together  in  the 
Ceramicos,  blame  the  tyrant  for  not  securing 
the  wall  near  the  Heptachalcos,  which  was 
the  only  place  not  impregnable.  They  carried 
thb  news  to  Sylla;  and  he,  far  from  disre- 
garding it,  went  by  night  to  take  a  view  of  that 
part  of  the  wall,  and  found  that  it  might  be 
scaled.  He  then  set  immediately  about  it;  and 
be  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries,  that  Mareiis 
Teius,*  was  the  first  man  who  mounted  the 
wall.  Teius  there  met  with  an  adversary,  and 
pve  him  such  a  violent  blow  on  the  skull  that 
he  broke  his  sword;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
stood  firm  and  kept  his  place. 

Athena,t  therefore,  was  taken,  as  the  old 
men  had  foretold.  Sylla  having  levelled  with 
the  ground  all  that  was  between  the  Pinean 
gate  and  that  called  the  Sacred,  entered  the 
town  at  midnight,  in  a  manner  the  roost  dread 
ful  that  can  be  conceived.  All  the  trumpets 
and  horns  sounded,  and  were  answered  by  the 
shouts  and  clang  of  the  soldiess,  let  loose  to 
plunder  and  destroy.  They  rushed  along  the 
streets  with  drawn  swords,  and  horrible  was 
the  slaughter  they  made.  The  number  of  the 
killed  could  not  be  computed;  but  we  may 
form  some  judgment  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of 
BTonnd  which  was  overflowed  with  blood.  For, 
besides  those  that  fell  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
the  blood  that  was  shed  in  the  market-place  on- 
ly, covered  all  the  Ceramicusasfar  as  Dipylns. 
iNay,  there  are  several  who  assure  us,  it,  ran 
through  the  gates,  and  overspread  the  suburbs. 

But  though  such  numbers  were  put  to  the 

a  Probably  it  should  be  Atdns.  In  the  life  of  Cn»- 
■u,  one  Ateius  is  ment  oned  as  a  tribune  of  (he  people. 

\  Athens  was  takej  cigh^  four  years  belbre  the 
W*h  %f  Christ. 


sword,  there  were  as  many  who  laid  violent 
hands  upon  themselves,  in  grief  for  their  sink- 
ing country.  What  reduced  the  best  men 
among  them  to  this  despair  of  finding  any 
mercy  or  moderate  terms  for  Athens,  was  tlie 
well-known  cruelty  of  Sylla.  Yet  partly  by 
the  intercession  of  Midiaa  and  Callipbon,  and 
the  eiilea  who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
partly  by  the  entreaties  of  the  senators  who  at- 
tended him  in  that  expedition,  and  being  him* 
self  satiated  with  blood  besides,  he  was  at  last 
prevailed  upon  to  stop  his  hand;  and,  in  com- 

Jtliment  to  the  ancient  Athenians,  he  said,  ^'He 
brgave  toA  many  for  the  sake  of  the  few,  the 
living  for  the  dead.'' 

He  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries,  that  he  took 
Athens  on  the  calends  of  March,  which  falls 
in  with  the  new  moon  in  the  month  Antheate 
rion;  when  the  Athenians  were  *performing 
many  rites  in  memory  of  the  destruction  of  the 
country  by  water;  for  the  deluge  was  believed 
to  have  happened  about  that  time  of  the  year.* 

The  city  thus  taken,  the  tvrant  retired  into 
the  citadel,  and  was  besieeed  there  by  Curio, 
to  ^om  Sylla  gave  that  charge.  He  held  out 
a  considerable  time,  but  at  last  was  forced  to 
surrender  for  want  of  water.  In  this  the  banc 
of  Heaven  was  very  visible.  For  the  very 
same  day  and  hour  that  Aristion  was  brought 
out,  the  sky,  which  before  was  perfectly  serene 
grew  black  with  clouds,  and  such  a  quantity  of 
rain  fell,  as  quite  overflowed  the  citadel.  Soon 
afler  this,  Sylla  made  himself  master  of  the 
Pirsus;  the  most  of  which  he  laid  in  ashes,  and 
among  the  rest,  that  admirable  work,  the  arse- 
nal, built  by  Philo. 

During  these  transactions,  Taxiles,  Mitfari- 
dates's  general,  came  down  from  Tbnce  and 
Macedonia,  with  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  ten 
thousand  horse,  and  fourscore  and  ten  charioti 
armed  with  scythes,  and  sent  to  desire  Arche- 
laus  to  meet  him  there.  Archelaus  had  then 
his  station  at  Munychia,  and  neither  chose  to 
quit  the  sea,  nor  yet  fight  the  Romans,  but  wan 
persuaded  his  part  was  to  protract  the  war,  and 
to  cut  off  the  enemy's  convoys.  Sylla  saw  bet< 
ter  than  he  the  distress  he  might  he  in  for  prch- 
visions,  and  therefore  moved  from  that  barren 
country,  which*  was  scarce  sufficient  to  main 
tain  his  troops  in  time  of  peace,  and  led'fhem 
into  Boeotia.  Most  people  thought  this  an  er 
ror  in  his  counsels,  to  quit  the  rocks  of  Attica 
where  horse  could  hardly  act,  and  to  expose 
himself  on  the  large  and  open  plains  of  Bceotia, 
when  he  knew  the  chief  strength  of  the  bar- 
barians  consisted  in  cavalry  and  chariots.  But 
to  avoid  hunger  and  famine,  he  was  forced,  aa 
we  have  observed,  to  hazard  a  battle.  Besides, 
he  was  in  pain  for  Hortensius,  a  man  of  great 
and  enterprising  spirit,  who  was  bringing  him 
considerable  reinforcement  from  Thessaly,  and 
was  watched  by  the  barbarians  in  the  straits. 
These  were  the  reasons  which  induced  S^Ua 
to  march  into  Bceotia.  As  for  Hortensiua, 
Caphis,  a  countryman  of  oors,  led  him  anotiiei 
way,  and  disappointed  the  barbariaas.  H« 
conducted  him  oy  meant  Pamassos  to  Tithom, 
which  is  now  a  large  city,  but  was  then  only  a 
fort  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  precipice. 

t  The  deluge  of  Ogyges  happened  in  Attica,  neat 
seTcniecn  hundred  years  before. 
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where  the  PhocioBs  of  old  took  rafttge,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  their  country.  Hortensius, 
saving  pitched  his  tents  there,  in  the  day-time 
kept  off  the  enemy:  and  in  the  night  made  his 
way  down  the  broken  rocke  to  Painmisy  where 
SyUa  met  him  with  all  his  forces. 

Thos  united,  they  took  possession  of  a  ifr- 
tile  bill,  in  the  middle  of  the  pkins  of  Elatehs 
weU  sheltered  with  trees,  and  watered  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  called  Philob(Botu%  and  is  much 
eommended  by  Sylla  for  the  fruitfulness  of  its 
soil  and  its  agreeable  situation.  When  they 
were  encamped,  they  appeared  to  the  enemy 
no  more  than  a  handful.  They  had  not  indeed 
above  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  not  quite  fif- 
teen thousand  foot.  The  other  generals  in  a 
manner  forced  Afohelans  upon  action;  and 
when  they  came  to  put  their  rorces  in  order  of 
battle,  they  filled  the  whole  plain  with  horses, 
chariots,  bucklers,  and  targets.  The  clamour 
and  hideous  roar  of  so  many  nations,  ranked 
thick  together,  seemed  to  rend  the  sky;  and 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  appearance 
was  not  without  its  use  in  exciting  terror.  For 
the  lustre  of  their  arms,  which  were  richly 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  colours 


of  their  Median  and  Scvthlan'^ests,  intermixed 
with  brass  and  polished  steel,  when  the  troops 
were  in  motion,  kindled  the  air  with  an  awful 


i  like  that  of  lightning. 

The  Romans,  in  great  consternation,  shut 
diemselves  up  withm  their  trenches.  Sylla 
ooold  not  with  all  his  arguments  remove  their 
fears;  and  as  he  did  not  choose  to  force  them 
into  the  field  in  this  dispirited  condition,  he  sat 
still,  and  bore,  though  with  great  reluctance, 
the  vain  boasts  and  insults  of  the  barbarians. 
This  was  of  more  service  to  him  than  any 
other  measure  he  could  have  adopted.  The 
enemy,  who  held  him  in  great  contempt,  and 
were  not  before  verv  obedient  to  their  own  gen- 
erals^ by  reaeon  of  their  number,  now  forgot 
aU  dndpline,  and  but  few  of  them  remained 
within  .their  intrenchmenta.'-^Invited  by  rapine 
end'  pkwder,  the  greatest  part  had  dispened 
themselves,  and  were  got  several  days'  jonmev 
from  the  camp.  In  tlwse  excursions,  it  is  said, 
they  ruined  ^  city  of  Panopea,  sacked  Le- 
becua,  and  piUageda  temple  where  oracles  were 
deliveled,  witlKn^  •  osiers  firom  any  one  of 
their  generals. 

Sylla,  full  of  sorrow  and  indignation  to  have 
these  cities  destrcnred  before  his  eyep,  was  wil- 
ling to  try  what  effiact  labour  would  have  upon 
Us  soldiers.  He  compelled  them  to  dig 
tcenc^M,  to  draw  the  Gephisus  from  its  chan- 
nel, and  made  thera  vrork  at  it  without  inter- 
mission; standing  inspector  himself,  and  se- 
verely punisUttg  all  whom  ho  found  remiss. 
His  view  in  this  was  to  tire  them  with  labour, 
that  they  might  give  the  preference  to  danger; 
and  it  answered  the  end  he  proposed.  On  the 
third  day  of  their  drudgery,  as  SyUa  pasted  by, 
they  called  out  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy. 
Sylla  said,  <<it  is  not  any  inclination  to  fight, 
but  an  unwillingness  to  work,  that  puts  you 
upon  this  request.  If  you  realh  want  to  come 
to  an  engsgement,  go,  sword  in  hand,  and  seize 
thst  post  immediately.''  At  the  same  time,  he 
pointed  to  the  place,  where  Itad  formerly  stood 
the  citadel  of  the  Paropotamians;  but  all  the 
buildings  were  now  demolished,  and  there  was 


nothing  left  buta cragggy  and  steep  monntaai 
just  separated  from  mount  Edyhum  by  the 
river  Assus,  which  at  the  foot  of  the  mom' 
tain  falls  into  the  Cephisus.  The  river  grow 
ing  very  rapid  by  this  conflneaoe,  makes  the 
ridge  a  safe  place  for  an  encampment.  SvUt 
seeinff  those  of  the  enemy^s  troops  called  Chal- 
caspides,  hfi«*i»"*"g  to  seize  that  post,  wanted 
to  gain  it  before  them,  and  by  avading  himieJf 
of  the  present  spirit  of  his  men,  he  succeeded. 
Archelaus,  upon  this  disappointment,  toned 
his  arms  against  Chaeronea;  the  inhabitants, 
in  consequence  of  their  former  connections 
with  Sylla,  entreated  him  not  to  desert  the 
place;  upon  which  he  sent  along  with  them  the 
militarj^tribune  Gabiniua  with  one  legion.  The 
Charoneans,  with  all  their  ardour  to  reach  the 
city,  did  not  arrive  soonc^  than  Gfabinins:  sack 
was  his  honour,  when  engaged  in  theirdefence, 
that  it  even  eclipsed  the  zeal  cf  those  who  ira* 
plored  his  assistance.  Juba  rc'>  ^^  that  it 
was  not  Gabiniua  but  Ericius,*  who  ^udea 
patched  on  this  occasion.  In  this  cnUual  lit 
nation,  however,  was  the  city  of  Chsronea. 

The  Romans  now  received  from  Lebadia 
and  the  cave  of  Trophonius  very  agreeable 
accounts  of  oracles,  that  promised  victoiy. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  country  tell  us  roanj 
stories  about  them;  but  what  Sylla  himself 
writes,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Coromeotaries, 
is  this:  Quintus  Titius,  a  man  of  some  note 
among  the  Romans  employed  in  Greece,  came 
to  him  one  day  after  he  had  gained  the  battle 
of  Charonea,  and  told  him,  that  Tropbomaf 
foretold  another  battle  to  be  fought  shortly  in 
the  same  place,  in  which  he  should  likewisr 
prove  victorious.  After  him,  came  a  privutt 
soldier  of  his  own,  with  a  promise  from  hearoi 
of  the  glorious  success  that  would  attend  hit 
affairs  in  Italy.  Both  agreed  as  to  the  nwnnj 
in  which  these  prophecies  were  communicatea: 
they  said  the  deity  that  appeared  to  them,  both 
in  beauty  and  msjeety,  resembled  the  Olym 
plan  Jupiter. 

When  SyUa  had  passed  the  Assuf,  be  .^ 
camped  under  mount  Edylium,  over  againai 
Aichelaus,  who  had  strongly  intrenched  bun* 
self  between  Acontium  and  Edylium,  near  a 
place  caUed  Assia.  That  spot  of  ground  bean 
the  name  of  Aichelaus  to  this  day.  S^Ut 
passed  one  day  without  attempting  any  thing* 
The  day  following,  he  left  Muraena  with  a 
legion  and  two  cohorts,  to  harass  the  enemy, 
who  were  already  in  some  disorder,  while  be 
himself  went  and  sacrificed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cephisus.  After  the  ceremony  was  over, 
he  proceeded  to  Chseronea,  to  join  the  forca 
there,  and  to  take  a  view  of  Thurium,  a  post 
whidi  the  enemy  had  gained  before  him.  Tm* 
is  a  craggy  eminence,  running  up  gradually  to 
a  point  which  we  express  in  our  language  DJ 
the  term  Orthopagm.  At  the  foot  oTit  raa 
the  river  Morius,t  and  by  it  stands  the  tempw 
of  Apollo  Thurius.  Apollo  is  so  called /rom 
Thuro  the  mother  of  Cheron,  who,  as  hisW 
informs  ns,  was  the  founder  of  Chetonea. 

•  III*  probd>le,  it  ihoald  be  read  Hiriim;  ^^  J 
loinc  manuscripU  have  it,  where  the  Bame  per»<» 
■MBt  oocd  agun  aflcrwards. 

t  This  rire*-  it  afterwar  b  cafied  MoUtti  but  wU« 
it  the  right  reading  ii  uncertain. 


SYLLA. 


wme  to  iifeleM^Uiatths  lUmtM  dapped  tlwtr 
hftods,  and  received  them  with  the  utmoet  ridi- 
dUe.  They  even  called  for  fiedioaeayMthflJ 
eaed  to  do  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Rome. 

Upon  this,  the  infantry  engaged.  The  bar- 
bariaai,  for  their  part,  tried  what  the  long 
pikes  would  do;  and,  by  locking  their  shieUi 
together,  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  in 
g(Md  order.  As  for  the  Romans,  after  their 
speais  had  had  all  the  efiect  that  covVl  be 
expected  from  them,  they  drew  their  swords, 
and  met  the  cimeters  of  the  enemy  with  a 
strength  which  ajust  indignation  inspires.  For 
Mithridatei^  genetals  hsd  bronght  over  fifteea 
tboosand  slaves  upon  a  proclamation  of  liberty 
and  placed  them  among  the  heavy-armed  in- 


GtheN  say,  thsit  the  heifer  wfaieb  the  PytUaik 
Apollo  appointed  Cadmus  for  hie  guide^  first 
presented  herself  there,  and  that  the  plaee  was 
thence  named  Thnrinm^  for  the  PhoBnicians 
fall  a  heifer  Thar* 

As  Sylla  approached  Cbsroaea,  the  triboae 
who  had  the  city  in  charge,  led  ent  his  troops 
10  meet  him,  having  himself  a  crown  of  laarel 
in  his  hands.  Justas  Sylla  received  them,  and 
began  to  animate  them  to  the  intended  enter- 
prise, Homoloieaa  and  Aaaxidamos,  two  Ch»- 
roneans,  sddressed  him,  with  a  promise  to  cut 
off  tiie  corps  that  oocapied  Tnnrium,  if  he 
woold  give  them  a  small  party  to  support  them 
in  the  attempt.  For  there  was  a  path  which 
the  barbarians  were  not  anpriaed  of,  leading 
from  a  place  called  Petioonns,  by  the  temple 
of  the  Muses,  to  a  part  of  the  mountain  tnat 
overlooked  them;  (rom  whence  it  waa  easy 
either  to  destrov  them  with  stones,  or  drive 
them  down  into  Uie  plain.  Sylla  finding  the  cba- 
lacter  of  these  men  for  courage  and  fidelity 
mmported  by  Gabiniu^  ordered  them  to  put  the 
thug  in  execution.  Meantime,  he  drew  up  his 
forces,  and  placed  the  cavalry  in  the  wiogsj 
taking  the  right  himself^  and  giving  the  left  to 
Munena.  Giallui^  and  Hortensios,  his  lieuten- 
ants, commanded  a  bodv  of  reserve  in  the  rear, 
and  kept  watch  upon  the  heights,  to  prevent 
their  being  surrounded.  For  it  was  easv  to  see 
that  the  enemy  were  preparing  with  their 
wings,  whidi  consisted  of  an  infinite  nnmber 
of  horse,  and  all  their  light-armed  foot,  troops 
that  could  move  with  great  agility,  and  wind 
away  at  pleasure,  to  take  a  circuit,  and  quite 
andose  the  Roman  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  Charoneaas,  sup- 
ported, according  to  Sylla's  order,  by  a  party 
commanded  by  £ricus,  stole  unobserved  up 
Tharium,  and  gained  t>  a  summit.  As  soon  as 
they  made  their  appearance,  the  barbarians 

were  struck  with  consternation,  and  sought  state*ofthe  case,  left  Hortensius,and'hastened 
sefv^  m  iflight;  but  in  the  confusion,  many  of  baak  to  the  righA  of  the  Roman  army,  froin 
them  perished  by^  means  of  each  o^^er, ,  JS'or.  ^  ..   . 

onable  to  find  any  firm  footing,  as  they  moved 
down  the  steep  mountain,  thev  fell  upon  the 
spears  of  those  that  were  next  before  tnem,  or 
cJse  pushed  them  down  the  precipice.  All  this 
while  the  enemy  were  pressing  upon  them  from 
tfwve,  and  galling  them  behind;  insomuch 
that  three  thousand  men  were  killed  upon 
Thurium.  As  to  those  who  got  down,  some 
fill  £nto  the  hands  of  Munana,  who  met  them 
ia  good  order  and  easily  cat  them  in  piecea^ 
others,  who  fled  to  the  main  body,  under  Ar- 
chelaoi^  wherever  they  &\\  in  with  it,  filled  it 
vrith  terror  and  dismay;  and  this  was  the  thing 
that  gave  the  officers  most  trouble,  and  princi- 
pally occasioned  the  defeat.  SvUa,  fakuig  ad- 
vantage of  their  disorder,  moved  with  sooh  vig- 
aor  and  ezpeditioa  to  the  charge,  that  he  pre- 
vented the  efiectof  the  aimed  charioUu  For  the 
•hief  strength  of  those  chariots  consists  in  the 
aoorse  they  run,  and  in  the  impetnoaity  conse- 
qoant  upon  it  j  and  if  tfaev  have  bat  a  short  oom- 
aaas,  they  are  as  insignificant  as  anows  sent 
nom  a  bow  not  well  drawn,  This  was  the  case 
at  present  with  respect  to  the  barbarians.  Their 
chariots  moved  at  first  so  slow,  and  their  attache 


leav^HU 
faac^.  On  which  occasion,  a  certamcenturioa 
is  said  thw  to  have  expressed  himself— ^'Surely 
these  are  the  SatumtOiai  for  we  never  saw 
slaves  have  any  share  of  liberty  at  another  time.* 
However,  as  their  ranks  were  so  close,  and 
theur  file  so  deep,  that  they  could  not  easiW  be 
broken  J  and  as  they  exerted  a  spirit  which 
coold  not  be  expected  from  them,  they  were 
not  repulsed  and  put  in  disorder  till  the  archers 
and  slmgeis  of  the  second  line  discharged  all 
their  furv  npon  them. 

Arehelaiia  waa  now  extending  his  right  wing^ 
in  order  to  surronnd  the  Romans,  and  Hortea> 
sins,  with  the  cohorts  under  his  command,  push- 
ed down  to  take  him  in  the  flank.  But  Aroho- 
lans,  by  a  sadden  manoeuvre,  turned  against 
him  vrith  two  thousand  horse,  whom  he  had  at 
hand,  and,  b v  little  and  little,  drove  him  towards 
the  mountains;  so  that  be)ng  separated  from 


the  main  body,  he  was  in 


of  being  quite 


damr 
in  by 'the  enemy.  I^lla,  mformed  of 
this,  pushed  up  with  his  right  wing,  which  had 
not  yet  engsged,  to  the  assistance  of  Hortea- 
sinsk  'On  the  .other  hsad,  Archelaus,  conjeo* 
taring,  from  the  dust  that  flew  about,  the  real 


*  Ouarin.  titer  Apptu'*  MitkrUL  reid«  Oatta.  Aad 
mh  it  in  wtcnl  mnuwripti.  DMi«r  propom  to  rmi 
BoOiH,  which  BUM  ooeon   '^ 


osfiK  lo  uie  ngu  m  we  momau  vnuj,  ixvmi 
whence  SyUa  had  advanced,  in  hopeeof  finding 
it  without  a  commander. 

At  the  same  time,  Taxiles  led  on  the  Chd- 
eatpidti  against  Murwia,  so  that  ahoats  wen 
set  up  on  both  sides,  which  were  re-echoed  by 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  Sylla  now  plop- 
ped to  consider  which  way  he  ahoakl  direct 
nia  course.  At  length  concluding  to  return  to 
his  own  post,  he  sent  Hortensius,  with  four 
cohorts  to  the  assistance  of  Murena,  and  him- 
self with  the  fifth  made  ap  to  his  nght  wing 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  He  found  tha^ 
without  him,  it  kept  a  good  countenance  agaiaat 
the  troone  of  ArcheUns}  but  as  soon  aa  he 
appearea,  his  men  made  such  prodigious  ef- 
forts, that  they  routed  the  enemy  entirely,  and 
ponued  them  to  the  river  and  mount  Aoon 


Amidst  this  soccess,  Sylla  was  not  i 
fal  of  Maiua^  danger,  but  hastened  vrith  a 
reinfotcement  to  that  quarter.  He  foond  him, 
howovor,  victorious,  and  therefore  had  nothing 
to  do  but  join  in  the  porsnit.  Gieatnnmbers 
of  the  barbarians  foil  m  the  fieU  of  battle,  and 
still  greater  as  they  were  endeavonring  to  gain 
their  intrenchments;  so  that,  out  of  so  many 
myriads,  only  ten  thousand  men  reached  Cha^ 
cis.  SylU  says,  he  missed  only  fourteen  of 
his  men,  and  two  of  these  came  up  in  the 


PLUTARCH'S  LIYEa 


•Mft  to  oarry  on  th«  war  agftiiMt  both  FimhriA 
^ad  Mithridatei,  if  they  bad  joined  their  fovoea. 

From  thence  he  marched  againat  Fimbria, 
who  was  encamped  at  Thyatira;  and  haring 
marked  out  a  camp  very  near  him,  he  be^an 
vpon  the  intreochment.  The  eoUiera  of  Fim- 
bria came  out  in  their  veatay  and  aalnted  thoae 
cf  Sylia,  and  readily  aaaialed  them  in  their 
work.  Fimbria  aeeing  thia  deaertion,  and 
withal  dreadug  Svlh  aaan  implanaUe  enemy, 
deapatched  himaelf  upon  the  apot. 

Sylla  hid  a  fine  vpon  Aaia  of  twenty  Uioa- 
■and  talenta;  and  beaade  thia,  the  hooaea  of 
private  peraona  were  rained  by  the  inaolenoe 
and  diaorder  of  the  aoldieM  he  quartered  upon 
"^     *  rhooaehoider 


For  he  commanded  OTery 
|0  giTo  the  aoldieia  who  lodged  with  him  aix- 
teen  drachmaa  a  day,  and  to  provide  a  anpper 
for  him  and  aa  many  frienda  aa  he  ohoae  to  in- 
rite.  A  centurion  waa  to  have  fifty  draohmaa 
a  dar,  and  one  dreaa  to  wear  within  doora,  and 
another  in  pablic 

Theae  thioga  aettled,  he  aet  aail  ftom  Ephe- 
ana  with  hia  whole  fleet,  and  reached  the  hai^ 
boor  of  FirauB  the  third  day.  At  Athena 
be  got  himaelf  initiated  in  the  myateriea  of 
Cerea,  and  from  that  city  he  took  with  him  the 
library  of  Appellicon  the  Teian,  in  which  were 
moat  of  tlie  worka  of  Ariatotle  and  Theophraa- 
toa,  booka  at  that  time  not  aofBcieatly  known 
to  the  world.  When  they  were  brought  to 
Home,  it  ia  aaid  that  Tyrannio  the  gimmmarian« 
prepared  many  of  them  for  pubOcation,  and 
that  Andronictta  the  Rhodian,  gettinc  the  man- 
oacripta  by  hia  meana,  did  actually  pobliah 
them,  together  with  thoae  indezea-  that  are 
now  in  every  body'a  handa.  The  old  Peripa- 
letioa  appear  indeed  to  have  been  men  of 
curioaity  and  erudition  j  but  they  had  neither 
met  with  many  of  Ariatotle^  and  Theophraa- 
Ina'a  booka,  nor  were  thoae  they  did  meet  with 
correct  copies;  becauae  the  inheritance  of  Ne- 
leua  the  Scepaian,  to  whom  Theophraatua  left 
hia  worka,  fell  into  mean  and  obacure  handa. 

During  Sylla'a  aUy  at  Athena,  he  felt  a  pain- 
(bl  numbneas  in  hia  feet,  whidi  Strabo  call* 
the  lUping  qfiKTgmit.  Thia  obliged  him  to 
aail  to  £depaua,  for  t)i<^^l)enefit  of  the  warm 
batlia,  where  he  lounged  ^way  the  day  with 
mimics  and  bufibooa,  and  ail  the  train  of  Boc- 
ehua.  One  day,  aa  he  waa  winking  by  tlM 
aea-aide,  aome  fishermen  preaentbd  Urn  with 
a  curious  diah  of  fiab.  -  Delighted  wHh  the  pre- 
aent,  be  aaked  the  people  of  what  country 
they  were,  and  when  he  heard  they  were 
Alsans,  **  What,*  said  he,  <<  are  any  of  the 
Almns  alive?"  for  in  pursuance  of  his  victory 
at  Orchomenus,  he  had  razed  three  citiea  or 
BcBotia,  Anthedon,  Larymna,  and  Alam.  The 
poor  mon  were  atruck  dumb  with  fear;  but  he 
told  them,  with  a  smile,  ^  They  might  go  away 
quite  happy,  for  they  had  brought  very  res- 
pecUble  mfMliators  with  them.>>  The  Xlaans 
toll  us,  that  from  that  time  they  took  courage, 
and  rs-eatabliahed  themaelvea  in  their  old  habi- 
lationa. 


«ly 


Sylla,  now  recovered,  paased  through  Thea- 
ly  and  Macedonia  to  the  aea,  inUmding  to 


over  from  Dyrrachium  to  Bnindusium 
with  a  Oeet  of  twelve  hundred  aail.  In  that 
■eighbourhood  atands  Apollonia,  near  which 


it  a  remaikable  apoi  «f 
The  lawna 


calM  Ita 
meadowB  are  ei  in* 
comparable  verdure,  though  intersperaed  wit! 
springs  firom  which  continntUy  iiaaea  fire.  In 
thia  place,  we  are  told,  a  aatyr  waa  taken  aaleep^ 
eiactly  auch  aa  atatoariea  and  paiatere  repreaent 
to  ua.  He  waa  brought  to  Sylla,  and  interro- 
gated in  many  langnagea  who  he  waaj  but  be 
uttered  nothing  intelligible;  his  accent  being 
haiah  and  inarScniate,  aomething  between  the 
neigbing  of  a  hoiae  and  the  Ueatiag  of  a  goal> 
Sylla  waa  shocked  witb  hia  uypearance,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  out  of  hif  preaence. 

When  he  waa  upon  the  point  of  embarking 
vrith  his  troopa,  he  began  to  be  afraid,  tjibt  aa 
aooa  aa  they  reached  Italy,  they  would  dia- 
perse  and  retire  lo  their  respective  citiea. 
Hereupon  they  came  to  him  of  their  own  at^ 
cord,  and  took  aa  oath  that  they  would  atand 
by  him  to  the  last,  and  not  wilfully  do  any 
damage  to  Italy.  And  aa  they  saw  he  would 
want  large  aoma  of  money,  they  went  and  col- 
lected eMh  aa  much  aa  thiey  could  afford,  and 
bnnight  it  him.  He  did  not,  howevor,  reoeive 
their  contribution,  but  having  thankod  them 
for  their  attachment,  and  encouraging  them  to 
hope  the  beat,  he  eet  aail.  He  had  to  go,  as 
he  Umeelf  teUa  us,  aoainat  fifteen  generels  of 
the  other  pnrty,  who  nad  under  them  no  less 
than  two  koadred  and  fifty  oohorta.  But  Heav- 
en gave  him  evident  tokena  of  aocceaa.  He 
sacrificed  immediately  upon  hia  landing  at 
Tarentnm,  and  the  liver  of  the  vi«im  had  the 
plain  Impressiont  of  a  crown  of  laurel,  with 
two  strings  hanging  down.  A  little  before  his 
passage,  Uiere  were  aeen  in  the  day-time  upon 
Mount  Hei^uBuml  in  Campania,  two  great 
he*goata  engaged,  which  used  aU  the  move- 
menta  that  men  do  in  fighting.  The  pheno- 
menon raiaed  itself  by  degrees  from  the  earth 
into  the  air,  where  it  diiperaed  itself  in  the 
manner  of  ahadowy  phantoma,  and  quite  dis- 
appeared. 

A  little  after  this,  young  Marina,  and  Nor^ 
a  the  consul,  with  if 


osul,  with  two  very  powerful 
bodies,  presumed  to  attack  Sylla;  who,  without 
any  r^ular  disposition  of  his  troops,  or  order 
of  batUe^  by  the  mere  valour  and  impetuosity 
of  hia  aoldiers,  after  having  aUdn  aeven  thou 
sand  of  the  enemy,  obliged  Norbanos  to  seek 
a  refiiigo  within  the  Walls  of  Capua.  Thia  sue 
cess  1m  mentions  aa  the  cause  why  hia  aoldiers 
did  not  desert,  but  despised  the  enemy,  though 
greatly  superior  in  numbers.  He  tells  u^ 
moreover,  that  an  enthoaiaatie  aervant  oi 
Pontius,  in  the  town  of  Silvium,  announced 
him  victorious,  upon  the  communicated  author- 
ity of  Bellona,  but  informed  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  he  did  not  hasten,  the  Capitol 
would  be  burned.    This  actually  happened  op 

*  !■  this  place  di«  avmpba  had  aa  oracle,  of  (be 
maaner  of  cooMilUiig  which  Dion  (1.  41.)  telb  nt  wv- 
eral  ridicolottt  itoriet.  Straboj  •peakiii|f  of  it  ia  ha 
serenth  book,  lellt  us,  the  Nynphaum  n  a  reek,  o«i 
of  which  iMuca  fire,  and  that  oeaeath  it  flows  •Ircani 
of  ilening  bitomen. 

t  The  priest*  traced  the  finree  Uiey  wanted  upon 
tlie  liver  on  their  hands,  and,  by  holdiiy  it  rtry  dose; 
easily  made  the  imprsssioa  upon  it  while  it  was  war« 
aad^iaaL 

I  There  is  no  sash  moaetaia  as  HepiuBoa  known 
Uvy  aMBtioas  the  hills  of  Tisita,  near  Capos. 
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tte  day  predicted,  which  wu  the  sixth  of  July. 
About  this  time  it  was  that  Maicua  LucuUiu, 
one  of  Sylla'iB  officen.  who  had  no  more  than 
■ixteen  cohorts  under  hie  command,  found  him- 
■rlf  on  the  point  of  engaging  an  enemy  who 
had  fifty  $  though  he  had  the  utmost  confidenoe 
in  tho  valour  of  his  troops,  yet,  as  many  of  them 
were  without  arms,  he  was  doubtful  about  the 
onset  While  he  was  deliberating  about  the 
matter,  a  gentle  breexe  bore  from  a  neighbour- 
ing field  a  quantity  of  flowers,  that  fell  on  the 
shields  and  helmets  of  the  soldiers  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  appeared  to  be  crowned  with 
ffarlandB.  This  circumstance  had  such  an  ef- 
fect upon  them,*  that  they  charved  the  enemy 
with  double  vigour  and  courage,  killed  eighteen 
thousand,  and  became  complete  masters  of  the 
field,  and  of  the  camps.  This  Marcua  liocul- 
lus  was  brother  to  that  LucuUua  who  afterwards 
conquered  Mithridates  and  Tigianes. 

Sylla  still  saw  himself  surrounded  with  ar* 
miee  and  powerful  enemies,  to  whom  he  was 
inferior  in  point  of  force,  and  therelbre  had  re- 
course to  fraud.  He  made  Sdpio,  one  of  the 
consuls,  some  proposals  for  an  accommodation, 
upon  which  many  interviews  and  conference^ 
ensued.  But  Sylla,  always  finding  some  pre- 
tence for  gaining  time,  was  corrupting  Scif^o^s 
soldiers  sll  the  while  by  means  of  his  own, 
who  were  as  well  practised  as  their  general  in 
every  art  of  solicitation.  They  entered  their 
adversaries^  camp,  and,  mixing  among  them, 
■oon  gained  them  over,  some  by  money,  some 
bj  fair  promises,  and  others  by  the  most  insia- 
nating  adulation.  At  kst,  Sylla  advancing  to 
thfdr  intrencbmentswith  twenty  cohorts,  Scip' 
io's  men  saluted  them  as  fellow-eoldiers,  and 
eame  out  and  joined  them;  so  that  Scipio  was 
left  alone  in  his  tent,  where  he  was  taken,  but 
immediately  after  dismissed  in  safety.  Tliese 
twenty  cohorts  were  Sylla's  decoy  birds,  by 
which  he  drew  forty  more  into  his  net,  and 
then  brought  them  altogether  into  his  camp. 
On  this  occasion  Carbo  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  in  Sylla  he  had  to  contend  both  with  a 
fox  and  a  lion,  but  the  fox  gave  him  the  most 
trouble. 

The  Year  following,  young  Marius  being  con- 
nl,  and  at  the  head  of  fourscore  cohorts,  gave 
Sylla  the  challenge.  Sylla  was  very  ready  to 
accept  it  that  dav  in  particular,  on  account  of 
a  dream  he  had  the  night  before.  He  thought 
he  saw  old  Marius,  who  had  now  long  been 
dead,  advising  his  son  to  beware  of  the  ensuing 
day  as  big  with  mischief  to  him.  This  made 
Sylla  impatient  of  the  combat.  The  first  step 
he  took  towards  it  was  to  send  for  Dolabella, 
who  had  encamped  at  some  distance.  The 
enemy  had  blocked  up  the  roads;  and  Sylla's 
troops  were  much  harassed  in  endeavouring  to 
open  them.  Besides,  a  violent  rain  happened 
to  faU,  and  still  more  incommoded  them  in 

*  The  uw  that  Om  andmit  RmssBt  t*  weU  w  Oradu 
■ade  of  eathuaiuiD  and  •upcntitioii,  in  war  pwiica- 
lariy,  w«B  K)  great  and  to  irequent,  that  it  appean  to 
take  off  much  from  the  idea  of  their  natiTe  colour  and 
vakmr.  The  tlichteet  cireumitance,  ae  in  the  imnr 
able  vutsBce  reftrred  to,  of  a  pivtenatnral  kind, 
Wring  the  Icaet  diadow  of  a  religioua  ceresMniy, 
wouU  flnt«pi»«f  them  to  thoae  ezploitil  which,  tho^k 
a  rational  ralour  was  certainly  capable  of  eflecting 
theft,  witfaoat  inch  inflnsare,  they  wodd  aerer  bare 


their  work.  Hereupon,  the  officers  went  and 
entreated  Sylla  to  defer  the  battle  till  another 
day,  shewing  him  how  his  men  were  beaten  out 
with  fatigue,  and  seated  upon  the  ground  with 
their  shields  under  them.  Sylla  yielded  to 
their  arguments,  though  with  great  reluctence 
and  gave  them  orders  to  intrench  themselves. 

The^  were  just  begun  \fi  put  these  orders  in 
execution,  when  A^rius  rode  boldly  up  in 
hopes  of  finding  them  dispersed  and  in  great 
disorder.  Fortune  seized  this  moment  for  ac- 
complishing SyUa's  dream.  His  soldiers,  fired 
with  indignation,  left  their  work,  stuck  thei; 
pikes  in  the  trench,  and  with  dnwn  swords 
and  loud  shouts^  ran  to  the  chaige.  Tho  ene- 
my made  but  a  slight  resistance;  they  were 
routed^  and  vast  numbers  alaia  in  their  flight. 
Marius  himself  fled  to  Preneste,  where  he 
found  the  gates  shut;  but  a  rope  was  let  down, 
to  which  he  fastened  himseU^  and  so  he  was 
taken  up  over  the  wall.  . 

Some  authors,  indeed,  write^  and  among  tSe 
rest  Fenestalla,  that  Marius  saw  nothing  of 
the  battle,  but  that,  being  oppressed  with 
watohing  and  fatigue,  he  laid  himself  u'-wn  in 
a  shade,  after  the  signal  was  given,  and  was  not 
waked  without  difficulty  when  all  was  lost. 
Sylla  says,  he  lost  only  tbree-and-twenty  men 
in  this  battle,  though  he  killed  ten  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  and  took  eight  thousand  prisoners. 
He  was  equ^ly  succesnul  with  respect  to  his 
lieutenants,  Pompey,  Crassu^  Metellus,  and 
Servilius,  who,  without  any  miscarriage  at  all. 
or  with  none  of  any  consequence,  defeated 
great  and  powerful  armies;  insomuch  that 
Carbo,  who  was  the  chief  support  of  the  op- 
posite par^,  stole  out  of  his  camp  by  night, 
and  passed  over  into  Afiica. 

The  kst  conflict  Sylla  had,  was  with  Tele- 
sinus  the  Samnite,  who  entered  the  liste  like  a 
fresh  champion  against  one  that  was  weary,  and 
was  near  throwing  him  at  the  very  gates  ef 
Rome.  Telesinus  had  collected  a  great  body 
of  forces,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Lucanian 
named  Lamponius,  and  was  hastening  to  the 
relief  of  Muius,  who  was  besieged  in  Pne- 
neste.  But  he  got  intelligence  that  Sylla  and 
Pompey  were  advancing  against  him  by  long 
marches,  the  one  to  4ake  him  in  front,  and  the 
other  in  rear,  and  that  he  was  in  the  utmost 
danoer  of  b^ng  hemmed  in  both  before  and  be- 
hind. In  this  case,  like  a  man  of  great  ablities 
and  experience  of  tfle  most  critical  kind,  he 
decamped  bv  night,  and  marched  with  his  whole 
army  directly  towards  Rome;  which  was  in  so 
unguarded  a  condition,  that  be  might  have  en 
tered  it  without  difficulty.  But  he  stopped 
when  he  was  only  ten  furlonffs  ftom  the  Colliae 
gate,  and  contented  himself  with  passing  the 
night  before  the  walls,  greatly  encouraged  and 
elevated  at  the  thought  of  having  outdone  so 
many  great  commanders  in  point  (^generalship 

Eariy  next  morning  the  young  nobility 
mounteid  their  horses  snd  fell  upon  him.  Hh 
defeated  them  and  killed  a  considerably  num- 
ber; among  the  rest  fell  Appius  Claudius,  a 
'oung  man  of  spirit,  and  of  one  of  the  most 
'lustrions  families  in  Rome.  The  city  wias 
now  full  of  terror  snd  confusion — ^the  women 
ran  about  the  streets,  bewailing  themselves,  at 
if  it  was  just  going  to  Iw  taken  by  assault— 
when  Balbus,  who  was  Mat  before  by  Svlk 
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«pperred  adraiicing  at  Aill  fpeed  with  Mfen 
hundred  hone.  He  stopped  juit  long  enough 
to  give  hifl  horvM  time  to  cool,  and  then  bridled 
them  again,  a*ui  proceeded  to  keep  the  enemy 
bplay. 

In  the  mean  time  Srlla  made  hie  appearance; 
and  having  caysed  his  firtt  ranks  to  take  a 
•peedj  refreshmentkhe  benn  to  put  them  in 
order  of  battle.  Dolabella  and  Torquatos 
'  pressed  him  to  wait  some  time,  and  not  lead 
tiis  men  in  that  fatiffued  condition  to  an  en- 
gagement that  must  prove  decislTO.  For  he 
had  not  now  to  do  with  Carbo  and  Marias,  but 
with  Samnitcs  and  Lucanians,  the  most  invet- 
erate enemies  to  the  Roman  name.  However, 
he  overruled  their  motion,  and  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  sound  to  the  charge,  though  it  was 
now  so  late  as  the  tenth  hour  of  toe  day.  There 
was  no  battle  daring  the  whole  war  fought  with 
such  obstinacy  as  this.  The  right  wing,  oom- 
(panded  by  Crassos,  had  greatly  the  advantage; 
but  the  leu  was  much  distressed^  and  began  to 

Eve  way.  Sylla  made  up  to  its  assistance, 
e  rode  a  white  horse  of  uncommon  spirit  and 
swifbiess;  and  two  of  the  enemy,  knowing  him 
by  it,  levelled  their  spears  at  him.  He  himself 
perceived  it  not,  but  bis  groom  did,  and  with 
a  sudden  lash  made  the  horse  spring  forward, 
so  that  the  spears  only  graxed  his  tail,  and 
fixed  themselves  in  the  ground.  It  is  said  that 
m  all  his  battles  ho  wore  in  his  bosom  a  small 
golden  image  of  Apollo,  which  he  brought  from 
Delphi.  On  this  occasion  he  kissed  it  with 
particular  devotion,*  and  addressed  it  in  these 
terms :  '*  O  Pythian  Apollo,  who  hast  conducted 
the  fortunate  Cornelius  Sylla  through  so  many 
engagements  with  honour;  when  thou  hast 
brought  him  to  the  threshold  of  his  countiy; 
wilt  thou  let  him  fall  there  inglorious  by  the 
hands  of  his  own  citixens?" 

AAer  this  act  of  devotion,  Sylla  endeavoured 
to  rally  his  men:  some  he  entreated,  some  he 
threatened,  and  others  he  forced  back  to  the 
charge.  But  at  length  his  whole  left  wing  was 
routed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  mix  with  the 
fugitives  to  regain  his  camp,  after  having  lost 
many  of  his  friends  of  the  highest  distinction. 
A  good  number,  too,  of  those  who  came  out  of 
the  city  to  see  the  battle,  were  trodden  under 
foot  and  perished.  Nay,  Rome  itself  was 
thought  to  >9  absolutely  lost;  and  the  siege  of 
Pneneste,  where  Marius  had  taken  up  his 
quarters,  near  being  railed.  For  after  the  de- 
feat many  of  the  fugitives  repaired  thither,  and 
desired  Lucretius  Ofella,  who  had  the  direction 
of  the  siege,  to  quit  it  immediately,  because 
(they  said)  Sylla  was  slain,  and  his  enemies 
masters  of  Rome. 

But  the  same  evening,  when  it  was  quite 
dark,  there  came  persons  to  Sylla's  camp,  on 
the  part  of  Czassus,  to  desire  refreshment  for 
him  and  his  soldiers.  For  he  had  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  porsued  them  to  Antemna,  where 
he  was  sat  down  to  besiege  them.  Along  with 
this  news  Sylla  was  informed  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  enemy  was  cut  off  in  the  action. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  day,  he  repaired 
to  Antemna.  There  three  thousand  of  the 
other  fiiction  sent  deputies  to  him  to  intercede 

*  By  this  it  appesrt.  that  the  heathen*  made  the  mse 
■■a  of  the  image*  of  their  gods,  which  the  Romsnitta 
!•  of  imaget  and  reliquea. 


for  mercy;  and  he  \  romised  them  impunity, «a 
condition  that  they  would  come  to  him  sftsv 
some  UQUble  stroke  against  the  rest  of  hii 
enemies.  Confiding  in  his  honour,  they  fell 
upon  another  corps,  and  thus  many  of  thev 
were  slain  by  the  hands  of  their  fello  w-soldien. 
Sylla,  however,  collected  these,  and  what  wh 
left  (^  the  others,  to  the  numiier  of  six  diou- 
sand,  into  the  Cireos;  and  at  the  same  time 
assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona. 
The  moment  he  began  his  harangue,  his  sol- 
diers, as  thev  had  been  ordered,  feU  upon  those 
six  thousand  poor  wretches,  and  cut  them  in 
pieces.  The  cry  of  such  a  number  of  peopin 
massacred  in  a  pUice  of  no  great  extent,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  was  very  dreadful.  The 
senators  were  struck  with  astonishment.  But 
he,  with  a  firm  and  unaltered  countenance  con- 
tinuing his  discourse,  bade  them  <<  attend  to 
what  he  was  saying,  and  not  trouble  themselves 
about  what  was  doing  without;  for  the  noise 
they  heard  came  only  from  some  malefactors, 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  chastised." 

It  was  evident  from  hence,  to  the  iesst  dis- 
cerning among  the  Romans,  that  they  were  not 
delivered  from  tyranny ;  they  only  changed 
their  tjrrant.  Marius,  indeed,  from  the  first 
was  of  a  harsh  and  severe  disposition,  and 
power  did  not  produce,  it  only  addend  to  his 
cruelty.  But  Sylla,  at  the  beginning,  bore 
prosperity  with  great  moderation;  though  he 
seemed  more  attached  to  the  patricians,  it  was 
thought  he  would  protect  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple; he  had  loved  to  laugh  from  his  youth,  and 
bad  been  so  compassionate  that  he  often  melt- 
ed into  tears.  This  change  in  him,  therefore, 
oould  not  but  cast  a  blemish  upon  power.  On 
his  account  it  was  believed,  that  high  honouia 
and  fortunes  will  not  suffer  men^  mannen 
to  remain  in  their  original  simplicity,  but  thai 
it  begets  in  them  insolence,  arrogance,  and  in- 
humanity. Whether  power  does  really  pro- 
duce such  a  change  of  disposition,  or  wbether 
it  only  displays  the  native  badness  of  the  heart, 
belongs,  however,  to  another  dcpartnoent  or 
letters  to  inquire. 

Sylla  now  turning  himself  to  kill  and  io 
destroy,  filled  the  city  with  massacres,  which 
had  neither  number  nor  bounds.  He  even 
gave  up  many  persons  against  whom  he  ha  J 
no  complaint,  to  the  private  revenge  of  his 
creatures.  At  last  one  of  the  young  nobility, 
named  Caius  Metellus,  ventured  to  put  these 
questions  to  him  in  the  senate — ^  Tell  us,  Syl- 
la, when  we  shall  have  an  end  of  our  calami- 
ties? how  far  thou  wilt  proceed,  and  when  we 
may  hope  thou  wilt  stop?  We  ask  thee  not  to 
spare  tnose  whom  thou  hast  marked  out  for 
panishment,  but  we  ask  an  exemption  from 
anxiety  for  those  whom  thou  hast  determined 
to  save."  Sylla  said,  <<He  did  not  yet  know 
whom  he  should  save."  <<  Then,"  replied  Me- 
tellus, ^  let  us  know  whom  thou  intendest  to 
destroy  f  and  Sylla  answered,  <<He  would  do 
it."  Some,  indeed,  ascribe  the  last  reply  to 
Ausidius,  one  of  Sylla's  flatterers. 

Immediately  upon  this,  he  proscribed  eighty 
citizens,  without  consulting  any  of  the  magis- 
trates in  the  least.  And  as  the  public  expressed 
their  indignation  at  this,  the  second  day  after  he 
proscribed  two  hundred  and  twenty  more,  and 
as  many  on  the  third.   Then  he  told  the  people 
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from  the  f09trumy  <<He  had  now  prowribed  all 
that  he  rememberadi  and  auch  aa  he  had  for- 
got maat  come  into  aome  future  proacription.'' 


Death  waa  the  puniahment  ho  ordained  for  any 
•Be  who  ahottld  harbour  or  aare  a  perK>n  pro- 
■eribedj  without  ezceptinff  a  brother,  a  aon, 
or  a  parent!  Such  waa  to  he  the  rewanl  of  ha- 
manity.  But  two  talenta  were  to  be  the  re- 
ward of  murder,  whether  it  were  a  alave  that 
lulled  hia  maater,  or  a  aon  hia  father!  The 
uiguat  circomatance,  however,  of  all 
to  be,  that  he  declared  the  aona  and 
gxandaona  of  proacribed  peraona  infamoua,  and 
confiacated  their  gooda! 

The  liata  were  put  up  not  only  at  Rom^,  but 
in  all  the  citiea  of  Italy.  Neither  temple  of 
the  goda,  nor  paternal  dwelling,  nor  hearth  of 
lioapitality,  was  any  protection  ajainat  murder. 
Huabanda  were  deajntched  in  the  boaoma  of 
their  wivea,  and  aona  in  thoae  of  their  moUiera. 
And  the  aacrificee  to  reaentment  and  revenge 
were  nothing  to  thoae  who  fell  on  account  of 
their  wealth.  So  that  it  waa  a  common  aaying 
among  the  ruffiana,  '*Hia  fine  houae  was  the 
death  of  auch  a  one,  hia  gardena  of  another, 
and  hia  hot  hatha  of  a  third."  Quintua  Aure- 
liua,  a  quiet  roan,  who  thought  he  could  have 
DO  ahare  in  thoae  miaeriea,  but  that  which  com- 
paaaion  gave  him,  came  one  day  into  the  Jih 
rum,  and  out  of  curioaity,  read  the  namea  of 
the  proacribed.  Finding  hia  own,  however, 
among  the  reat,  he  cried  out,  '^Wretch  that  I 
am!  my  Alban  villa  purauea  mef*  and  he  had 
not  gone  far  before  a  ruffian  came  up  and 
killed  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  young  Mariua  being  taken,* 
alew  himaelf.  Sylla  then  came  to  Pneneate. 
where  at  first  he  tried  the  inhabitanta,  and  haa 
them  executed  aingly  But  afterwarda  finding 
he  had  not  leiaore  for  auch  formalitiea,  he  col- 
lected them  to  the  number  of  twelve  thou- 
aand,  and  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death,  ex- 
cepting only  one  who  had  formerly  entertaine4 
him  at  hia  houae.  Thia  man  with  a  noble 
apirit  told  him,  <*He  would  never  owe  hia  life 
to  the  deatroyer  of  hia  country  f  and  volunta- 
rily mixing  with  the  crowd,  he  died  with  hia 
feUow-citizena!  The  atrangest,  however,  of  all 
his  proceedinga«  was  that  with  respect  to  Cati- 
line. Thia  wretch  had  killed  his  own  brother 
daring  the  civil  war,  and  now  he  desired  Sylla 
to  pot  him  among  the  proscribed,  as  a  peraon 
atill  alive:  which  he  made  no  difficulty  of  doing. 
Catiline  in  return,  went  and  killed  one  Mar- 
cos Mariua,  who  waa  of  the  oppoaite  faction, 
brought  nia  head  to  Sylla,  aa  he  aat  upon  hia 
Iribanal  in  the  forum^  and  then  washed  his 
haoda  in  the  Inatre  water,  at  the  door  of  Apol- 
lo^ temple,  which  waa  juat  bv. 

These  maaaacrea  were  not  the  only  thing  that 
afflicted  the  Romana.  He  declared  himself 
dictator,  reviving  that  office  in  hia  own  favour, 
though  there  had  been  no  inatanoe  of  it  for  a 

•  Ha  wai  not  taken ;  but  ai  h«  vrai  endcaTOttring  to 
SMkc  hit  escape  by  a  rabterrancotu  panage,  he  fonnd 
it  beset  by  Sytta'i  soldierti  whereupon,  he  ordered 
ene  of  his  skrcs  to  kiU  him. 

f  Here  is  another  instance  of  a  heathen  cnston  adopt- 
ed by  the  Romanists.  An  exclusion  from  the  use  of 
this  noly  water,  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  es  a 
sort  of  exoommunication.  We  Ana  OBdipus  prohibit- 
sur  it  to  the  aKurderers  of  Laius.  Sonlkoe.  CBdip. 
Irt.  ii.  .e.  i.  1™  < 
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hundred  and  twenty  yeara.  He  got  a  decree 
of  anmeaty  for  all. he  had  done:  and,  as  to  Uis 
future,  it  mveated  him  with  the  power  of  liA 
and  death,  of  confiacaong^  of  coloni&ing,  of 
building  or  demoliahing  citiea,  of  giving  m 
taking  awa^  kingdoma  at  hia  pleasure.  He 
exerciaed  his  power  in  aoch  an  inaolent  and 
despotic  manner  with  regard  to  confiacated 
goods,  that  his  applicationa  of  them  from  tha 
tribunal  were  more  intolerable  than  the  confis- 
cations themaelvea.  He  gave  to  handaome 
prostitutea,  to  harpers,  to  bnfibona,  and  to  the 
moat  wicked  of  nia  enfranchiaed  alavea,  the 
revennea  of  whole  citiea  and  provincea,  and 
compelled  women  of  condition  to  marry  some 
of  those  rufiians. 

He  waa  deairoua  of  an  alliance  with  Pompey 
the  Great,  and  made  him  divorce  the  wife  ha 
had,  in  order  to  hia  marrying  iE^ilia,  the 
daughter  of  Scaurua  by  hia  own  wife  Metelia, 
though  he  had  to  fi)rce  her  from  Maniua  Glsf 
brio  bv  whom  ahe  waa  pregnant.  The  young 
lady,  however,  died  in  childbed  in  the  house 
of  Pompey  her  second  husband. 

Lacretius  Ofella  who  had  besieged  Marias 
in  Praaneate,  now  aapired  to  the  conaulahip^ 
and  prepared  to  aoe  ror  it.  SylU  forbade  him 
to  proceed;  and  when  he  aaw  that  in  confidence 
bf  his  interest  with  the  people,  he  appeared 
notwithstanding  in  public  aa  a  candiaate.  he 
aent  one  of  the  centuriona  who  attended  him. 
to  diepatch  that  brave  man,  while  he  himaelf 
■at  on  hia  tribunal  in  the  temple  of  Caator  and 
Pollux,  and  looked  down  upon  the  murder 
The  people  aeised  the  centurion,  and  brousbt 
him  with  loud  complainta  before  Sylla.  lie 
commanded  silence,  and  told  them  the  thing 
was  done  by  his  oider;  the  centurion,  there- 
fore, was  to  be  dismiaaed  immediately. 

About  thia  time  he  led  un  his  triumph,  which 
waa  magnificent  for  the  display  of  wealth,  and 
of  the  royal  apoila  which  were  a  new  spectacle ' 
but  that  which  crowned  all,  waa  the  proceaaioi 
of  the  exilea.  Some  of  the  most  illaatrioua  and 
most  powerful  of  the  citisens  followed  the  char 
iot,  and  called  Sylla  their  aaviour  and  father, 
becanae  by  hia  meana  it  was  that  thev  retamed 
to  their  country,  and  were  reatored  to  their 
wivea  and  children.  When  the  triumph  waa 
over,  he  gave  an  account  of  hia  great  actiona  in 
a  aet  apeech  to  the  people,  and  waa  no  leaa  par- 
ticular in  relatiug  toe  matancea  of  hia  good  for- 
tune, than  thoae  of  hia  valour.  He  even  con- 
cluded with  an  order  that  for  the  future  he 
ahould  be  called  Felix  (that  ia  the  fortunate.) 
But  in  writing  to  the  Greciana,  and  in  hia  an- 
awers  to  their  applicationa,  be  took  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Epaphroditus  ifhtfinwriU  qf 
Venu$,)  The  inscription  upon  the  trophies 
left  among  us,  is,  Liuciua  Corvelsus  Stlla 
Epaphroditui.  And  to  the  twins  he  had  by 
Metella,  he  gave  the  names  of  Faustns  and 
Fauata,  which  m  the  Roman  language  aigniies 
Quapieiou9  and  happy, 

A  atill  atronger  proof  of  hia  placing  more 
confidence  in  hia  good  fortune  than  in  hia 
achievementa  waa,  hia  laying  down  the  dicta 
torahip.  After  he  bad  put  an  infinite  numb*jr 
of  people  to  death,  broke  in  upon  the  consti- 
tution, and  changed  the  form  of  government, 
he  had  the  hardinem  to  leave  the  people  full 
power  to  chooae  consuls  again:  while  be  him 
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nify  wfitkout  pretending  to  any  direeCtoB  of 
Hktit  ■olfrsgeB,  walk«d  abovt  the  Jbrwn  as  a 
private  man.  and  pnt  it  in  the  power  of  any 

Croon  to  take  hii  life.  In  the  fint  election  he 
d  the  ■wrtification  to  tee  hit  enemy  Marcns 
liepidttf,  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  declared 
consul,  not  by  his  own  interest,  bat  by  that  of 
Pompey,  who  on  this  occasion  exerted  himself 
with  the  people.  And  when  he  saw  Pompey 
coing  olThappT  in  his  victory,  he  called  him  to 
mm,  and  said  ''No  doubt,  joung  man,  yonr 
politics  are  very  excellent,  since  you  have  pre- 
ferred Lepidus  to  Catulus,  the  worst  and  most 
■tapid  of  men  to  the  best.  It  is  high  time  to 
awake  and  be  upon  your  guard,  now  you  have 
strengthened  your  adversary  against  yourself.' 
SvUa  spoke  this  from  somethmg  like  a  pro* 
phetic  spirit;  for  Lepidus  soon  acted  with  the 
utmost  insolence,  as  Pompey's  declared  enemy. 

Sylla  gave  the  people  a  magnificent  enter* 
iainment,  on  account  of  his  dedicating  the 
tenth  of  his  substance  to  Hercules.  The  pro- 
tisiuus  were  so  overabundant,  that  a  great 
quantity  was  thrown  every  day  into  the  nver; 
and  the  wine  that  was  dnnk,  was  forty  years 
old  at  least.  In  the  midst  of  this  feastuig, 
which  lasted  many  days,  Metella  sickened  and 
hed.  As  the  priests  forbade  him  to  approach 
ler,  and  to  have  his  house  defiled  with  mourn- 
ing, he  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  carried  to  another  house  while  the 
breath  was  in  her  body.  His  superstition  made 
him  very  punctilious  in  observing  these  laws 
of  the  priests;  but  by  giving  into  the  utmost 
profusion  he  transgressed  a  law  of  his  own, 
which  limited  the  expense  of  ftmerals.  He 
broke  in  upon  his  own  sumptuar^^law,  too,  with 
respect  to  diet,  by  passing  his  time  in  the  most 
extravagant  banquets,  and  having  recourse  to 
debauches  to  combat  anxiety. 

A  few  months  ailer  he  presented  the  people 
with  a  show  of  gladiators.  And  as  at  that  time 
men  and  women  hod  no  separate  places,  but 
sat  promiscuously  in  the  theatre,  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  and  one  of  the  best  families,  hap- 
pened to  sit  near  Sylla.  She  was  the  daugti- 
ter  of  Messala,  and  sister  to  the  orator  Hor- 
tensias;  her  name  Valeria;  and  she  had  lately 
been  divorced  from  her  husband.  This  woman, 
coming  behind  Sylla,  touched  him,  and  took 
off  a  little  of  the  nap  of  his  robe,  and  then  re- 
turned to  her  seat.  SjUa  looked  at  her,  quite 
amazed  at  her  familiarity;  when  she  said, 
^'Wonder  not,  my  lord,  at  what  I  have  done; 
I  had  only  a  mind  to  share  a  little  in  your  good 
fortune.'  Sylla  was  far  from  being  displeased ; 
on  the  contrary  it  appeared  that  he  was  flat- 
tered very  agreeably.  For  he  sent  to  ask  her 
name,  and  to  inquire  into  her  family  and  char- 
acter. Then  followed  an  exchange  of  amo- 
rous regards  and  smiles;  which  ended  in  a  con- 
tract and  marriage.  The  lady,  perhaps,  was 
not  to  blame.  But  SyllS,  though  he  ^ot  a  wo- 
man of  reputation  and  great  accomphshments, 
yet  came  into  the  match  upon  wrong  princi- 
ples. Like  a  youth,  ho  was  caught  witn  sod 
ioo'(8  and  languishing  airs,  things  that  are 
wont  to  excite  the  lowest  of  the  passions. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  he  had  married  so  ex- 
traordinarv  a  woman,  he  continued  his  com- 
merce with  actresses  and  female  musicians,  and 
est  dritf  Ling  whole  days  vrith  a  parcel  of  buf- 


fboBs  about  him.  His  chief  fhvooiitee  at  Ita 
time  were,  Roscius  the  comedian,  Sorex  taa 
mimie,  and  Metrobius  who  used  to  act  c 
woman>kpart;  •  •  • 

•  •  •  These  lionrM 

added  iCieiigth  to  a  distemper,  that  was  bvt 
slight  at  the  beginninff ;  and  for  a  long  time  m 
knew  not  that  be  had  an  abscess  within  hiso. 
This  abscess  corrupted  his  flesh,  and  tanked  it 
all  into  lice;  so  that,  though  he  had  many  per- 
sons employed  both  day  and  night  to  oleanhivi, 
the  part  taken  awav  was  nothinff  to  that  which 
remained.  His  whole  attire,  bis  baths,  bss 
basons,  and  bis  food  were  filled  with  that  pei^ 
petual  flux  of  vermin  and  corruption.  And 
thougk  he  bathed  many  timet  a  day,  to  cleuiM 
and  purify  himself;  it  was  in  vain.  The  eoi^ 
ruption  came  on  so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  overcome  it. 

We  are  told,  that  among  the  ancients,  Ac«»- 
tos;  the  son  of  Pelias,  died  of  this  sickiMaaj 
and  of  those  that  come  nearer  our  timesi, 
Aclman  the  poet,  Pherecydes  the  divine,  C«l- 
lisUienes  the  Olynthian  who  was  kept  in  close 
prison,  and  Mucins  the  lawyer.  And  if  after 
these  we  may  take  notice  of  a  man  who  did 
not  distinguish  himself  by  any  thing  laudable, 
but  was  noted  another  way,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  fugitive  slave  Eunus,  who  kin- 
dled up  a  Senile  war  in  Sicily,  and  was  bT- 
terwards  taken  and  carried  to  Rome,  died  there 
of  this  disease. 

Sylla  not  only  foresaw  his  death,  but  baa 
left  something  relating  to  it  in  his  writings. 
He  finished  the  twenty-second  book  of  his 
Commentaries  only  two  days  before  he  died; 
and  he  tells  us  tl^at  the  Chaldeans  had  pre- 
dicted, that  after  a  life  of  glory  he  would  de- 
part in  the  height  of  his  prosperity.  He 
farther  acquaints  us,  that  his  son,  who  died  a 
little  before  Metella,  appeared  to  him  in  ■ 
dream,  dressed  in  a  mean  garment,  and  de- 
sired him  to  bid  adieu  to  his  cares,  and  go 
along  ;with  him  to  his  mother  Metella,  with 
whom  he  should  live  at  ease,  and  enjoy  the 
charms  of  tranquillity.  He  did  not,  however, 
withdraw  his  attention  from  public  afibirs.  It 
was  but  ten  days  before  his  death  that  he  re- 
conciled the  contending  parties  at  Poteoli,* 
and  gave  them  a  set  of  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  their  police.  And  the  very  day  before  he 
died,  upon  information  that  the  questor  €Sn- 
nius  would  not  pay  what  he  was  indebted  to 
the  state,  but  waited  for  his  death  to  avoid 
paying  it  at  all,  he  sent  for  him  into  his  apart- 
ment, planted  uis  servants  about  him,  and  or- 
dered them  to  strangle  him.  The  violence 
with  which  he  spoke,  strained  him  so  much, 
that  the  imposthume  broke,  and  he  voided  a 
vast  quantity  of  blood.  His  strength  now 
failed  fast,  and,  afler  he  had  passed  the  night 
in  great  agonies,  he  expired.  He  left  two 
voung  children  by  Metella;  and  Valeria,  alter 
his  death,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  called 
Poethumia;  a  name  given  of  course  by  the 
Romans  to  such  as  are  bom  after  the  death  of 
their  father. 

Many  of  Sylla'ft  enemies  now   combined 

*  In  the  OrMk  XKeUoftelMi,  wkieh  it  tt«lksr  MSM 
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with  Lepidns,  to  prevent  his  haTing  the  nnul 
lK>noun  of  burial;  but  Pompey,  though  he 
was  eomewhat  difpleeaed  at  Sjlla,  becanaa,  of 
1^  hia  friends,  he  oad  left  him  oolj  oat  of  hia 
will,  in  this  case  interposed  hia  authority: 
and  prevailed  upon  some  by  hia  interest  and 
cntreadea,  and  on  others  by  Aonaoes,  to  drop 
their  opposition.  Then  he  conTeved  the  body 
to  Rome,  and  conducted  the  whole  Amend, 
not  only  with  security,  but  with  hcmour.  Such 
waa  the  quantity  of  spices  brought  in  by  the 
women,  that,  eiclusiTe  of  those  carried  in  two 
hundred  and  ten  great  baskets,  a  figure  of 
Bylla  at  AiU  length,  and  of  a  lictor  besides, 
was  made  entirely  of  cinnamon  and  the 
t  ftankinceaao.    The  day  happened  to 


be  so  cloudy,  ana  uie  rain  waa  so  much  ei 
peeted,  that  it  waa  about  the  ninth  hour*  be 
fore  the  corpse  waa  carried  out.  Howeveri 
it  waa  no  sooner  laid  upon  the  pile,  than  a 
brisk  wind  blew,  and  raised  so  stroEga  flames 
that  it  waa  consumed  immediateW.  But  after 
the  pile  was  burned  down,  and  the  fire  began  ^ 
to  die  out,  a  great  rain  fell,  which  lasted  till 
night.  So  tlut  his  good  fortune  continued  to 
the  last,  and  aasisted  at  hia  funeral.  His  mon- 
ument standa  in  the  Camput  MartiiUy  and 
they  tell  ua  he  wrote  an  epitaph  Iot  himself^ 
to  this  purport:  **  No  friend  ever  did  me  aa 
much  |[ood,  or  enemy  ao  much  harm,  but  1 1^ 
paid  hmi  with  interest." 
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Wti  have  now  gone  through  the  life  of  Sylla, 
and  will  proceed  to  the  comparison.  This, 
then,  Lysander  and  he  have  in  common,  that 
they  were  entireW  indebted  to  themselves  for 
their  rise.  But  Lysander  hss  this  advantage, 
that  the  high  offices  he  gained  were  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  while  the  constitution 
of  his  country  was  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state; 
and  that  he  got  nothing  by  force,  or  by  acting 
igainst  the  laws^ 

In  civil  broil*  th«  wont  of  sen  may  fits. 
So  it  waa  then  in  Rome.  The  people  were 
so  oormpt,  and  the  republic  in  so  sickly  a  con- 
dition, that  tyranta  sprung  up  on  every  side. 
Nor  is  it  any  wonder  if  Sylla  gained  the  as- 
cendant, at  a  time  when  wretchea  like  Glau- 
eias  and  Satuminus  expelled  auch  men  aa  Me- 
teDnaj  when  the  sons  of  consuls  were  mnr^ 
dered  in  the  public  aasemblies;  when  men 
supported  their  seditious  purposes  with  sol- 
diers purchased  with  money,  and  laws  were 
enacted  with  fire,  and  aword,  and  every  species 
of  violence.* 

In  such  a  state  of  thinn,  I  do  not  blame  the 
■an  who  raised  himself  to  supreme  power; 
all  1  say  is,  that  when  the  commonwealth  was 
hi  so  depraved  and  desperate  a  condition, 
power  was  no  evidence  of  merit.  But  since 
the  laws  and  public  virtue  never  flourished 
more  at  Sparta,  than  when  Lysander  waa  sent 
upon  the  highest  and  most  important  commia- 
«ons,  we  may  conclude,  that  he  waa  the  best 
among  the  virtuous,  and  first  among  the  great. 
Thoa,  the  one,  though  he  often  surrendered 
the  command,  had  it  as  often  restored  to  him  bv 
Us  feiiow-citiiens,  because  his  virtue,  which 
•kme  has  a  claim  to  the  prize  of  honour,  con- 
tinued atdl  the  same.t  The  other,  after  he 
was  once  appointed  general,  usurped  the  com- 

*  We  used  no  other  iaslancet  than  Ihh  to  diew,  that 
i  republican  gorernment  will  nerer  do  in  eorrapt 

•  t  What  Una  of  viHae  era  nalarch  poaibly  leeribe 
loLynnder?— nnlewhemcani  milita^  virtae.  Un- 
donbtadly,  he  wne  a  man  of  the  greateet  daplidty  of 
character,  of  Ike  areateei  pro&nenem :  for  he  eormpt. 
ed  the  priests  and  pro 
Hi 


■racier,  o»  mw  rmwB»  pwawivii^  .  •/•  m»  kv»  ••■»«- 
the  priests  and  prostituted  the  honour  of  tbt  gods, 
gratify  his  personal  enry  and  ambition. 


mand,  and  kept  in  arms  for  ten  years,  i 
times  styling  himself  Consul,  sometimes  Pn^ 
consul,  and  sometimes  Dictator,  but  was  always 
in  reality  a  tyrant. 

It  is  true,  aa  we  have  observed  above,  Ly- 
Sander  did  attempt  a  change  in  the  Spartan 
constitution,  but  ne  took  a  milder  and  more 
legal  methoid  than  Sylla.  It  waa  by  persoa«> 
aion,t  not  by  arma,  he  proceeded;  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  overturn  every  thing  at  once.  He 
only  wanted  to  correct  the  establishment  as  to 
kings.  And,  indeed,  it  seemed  natural,  that  in 
a  state  which  had  the  supreme  direction  of 
Greece,  on  account  of  ita  virtue,  rather  than 
any  other  snperiority,  merit  shoiild  gain  the 
sceptre.  For  as  the  hunter  and  the  jockey  de 
not  so  much  consider  the  breed,  as  the  dog  or 
horse  already  bred;  (for  what  if  the  foal  ahould 
prove  a  mule!)  so  the  polftidan  would  entirely 
miss  his  aim,  tf,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the 
qualities  of  a  person  for  first  magistrate,  he 
looked  upon  nothing  but  hia  family.  Thua  the 
Spartans  deposed  some  of  their  kings,  because 
they  had  not  princely  talents,  but  were  persons 
of  no  worth  or  eonsequence.  Vice,  even  wiU» 
high  birth,  is  dishonourable:  and  the  hononr 
which  virtue  enjoys  is  all  her  own;  family  has 
no  share  in  it. 

They  were  both  guilty  of  iigostice;  but  L.v- 
sander  Jbr  his  friends,  and  Sylla  offainH  hia. 
Most  of  Ltysander^  frauds  were  committed 
for  his  creaturea,  and  it  waa  to  advance  to 
hi^  stationa  and  absolute  power  that  he  dip« 
p(Si  his  hands  in  so  much  blood:  whereas, 
Sylla  envied  Pompey  the  army,  and  Dolabella 
the  naval  command  he  had  given  them;  and 
he  attempted  to  take  them  away.  iLnd  when 
Lucretius  Ofella,  after  the  greati  It  and  most 
faithful  services,  solicited  m  ct  isulship,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  despatched  beA  re  his  eves 
Terror  and  dismay  seixed  all  the  woxid,  when 
they  saw  one  of  hia  best  friends  thus  rnrn^ 
dered. 

If  we  consider  their  behaviour  with  respect 
to  riches  and  pleasure,  we  shall  find  the  out 

*  Three  in  the  aflemooa. 
It  waa  by  hypocrisy,  bf  pre  tea  sad  impioas  as 
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the  prince,  and  the  other  the  tyrant.  When 
the  power  and  authoritj  of  Lysander  were  ao 
•itenaive,  he  was  not  ffailty  or  one  act  of  in- 
temperance  or  yoathliil  diiaipation.  He,  if 
■OT  man,  ayoideid  the  ating  of  that  proverb, 
iJumM  within  doon,  and  Jbxe$  wiOiMit.  So 
aober,  ao  regular,  ao  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  waa 
hia  manner  of  living.  Svlla,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  let  poverty  set  bounda  to  hia  paaaiona 
in  hia  youth,  nor  yean  in  hia  age.  But,  aa  Sal- 
hut  laya,  Fhile  he  waa  giving  hia  countrymen 
lawa  for  the  Relation  of  marriagea,  and  for 
promoting  lobriety,  he  indulged  himaelf  in  adul- 
tery and  every  apeciea  of  luat. 

By  hia  debancneriea  he  ao  drained  the  pab< 
lie  treasnrea,  that  he  waa  obliged  to  let  many 
cities,  in  alliance  and  friendship  with  Rome, 
purcbaae  independence  and  the  privilege  of 
being  govomea  only  by  their  own  lawa;  though 
at  the  same  time  he  was  daily  confiacating  the 
richeat  and  beat  houses  in  Rome.  Still  more 
immense  were  the  sums  he  squandered  upon 
his  flatterers.  Indeed,  what  bounds  or  moae- 
ration  could  be  expected  in  his  private 
when  hia  heart  waa  dilated  with  wine,  if  we 
do  but  attend  to  one  instance  of  his  behaviour 
in  public?  One  dav,  aa  he  was  sellins  a  con 
aiderable  esute,  which  he  wanted  a  mend  to 
have  at  an  under-price,  another  offered  more, 
and  the  crier  iiroclaixniog  the  advance,  he 
tamed  with  inoigoation  to  the  people,  and 
aaid,  <<  What  outrage  and  tyranny  ia  tbis,  my 
friends,  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  cuspoae  of  my 
own  apoils  aa  I  please?" 

Far  from  sucq  rapaciouaneas,  Lyaander,  to 
the  spoils  he  sent  his  countrymen,  added  hia 
own  ahare.  Not  that  I  praiae  him  in  that  j  for 
perhaps  he  hurt  Sparta  more  essentially  by  the 
money  he  brought  into  it,  than  Sylla  did  Rome 
by  that  which  he  took  from  it.  I  only  mention 
ii  as  a  proof  of  the  little  regard  he  had  for  riches. 
It  was  something  very  particular,  however, 
that  Sylla,  while  he  Abandoned  himself  to  all 
the  profusion  of  luxury  and  expense,  should 
bring  the  Romans  to  sobriety  3  whereas  Lysan- 
der subjected  the  Spartans  to  those  passions 
which  be  restrained  in  himself.  The  former 
acted  worse  than  his  own  laws  directed,  and 
the  other  brought  his  people  to  act  worse  than 
himself:  for  he  filled  Sparu  with  the  love  of 
that  which  he  well  knew  how  to  deapiae.  Such 
they  were  in  their  political  capacity. 
Aa  to  military  achievementa  and  acts  of 

Eneralahip,  the  number  of  victories,  and  the 
ngers  he  had  to  combat,  Sylla  is  beyond 
comparison.  Lysander,  indeed,  gained  two 
naval  viotoriea;  to  which  we  may  add  his  tak- 
ing of  Athens;  for,  though  that  affair  was  not 
difficult  in  the  execution,  it  was  glorious  in 
its  consequences.  As  to  his  miscarriage  in 
BoBOtia,  and  at  Harliartus,  ill-fortune,  per- 
haps, had  Bome  concern  in  it,  but  it  was 
pnncipally  owing  to  indiscretion;  since  he 
would  not  wait  for  the  great  reinforcement 
which  the  king  was  bringing  from  Plataea,  and 
which  waa  upon  the  point  of  joining  him,  but 
with  an  ill-timed  resentment  and  ambition, 
marched  up  to  the  walls.  Hence  it  wai^  that 
he  waa  slam  by  some  troops  of  no  considera- 
tion, who  sallied  out  to  the  attack.  He  fell, 
not  as   Cleombrotus  did   at   Leuctra,   who 


was  slain  as  he  was  making  head  agamst  an 


ipipetuons  enemy;  not  like  Cyras,  or  \ 
inondas,  who  received  a  mortal  woond  m  ha 
was  rallying  his  men  and  ensuring  to  iSuam 
the  victory.  These  great  men  died  the  dcaft 
of  generals  and  kings.  But  Lyaander  threw 
away  bis  life  ingloriously  like  a  commoo  eoMiet 
or  desperate  adventurer.  By  his  death  ht 
ahewed  how  right  the  ancient  Spartnu'won 
in  %ot  choosing  to  fight  against  stone-walk^ 
where  the  bravest  man  in  the  world  awy  be 
killed;  I  vrill  not  say  by  an  inaiffttificaiit  man. 
butbyachihl  or  woman.  So  Achillea  Is  aaid 
to  have  been  alain  by  Paris  at  the  gates  of 
Troy.  On  the  other  hand,  so  many  pitched  bafr> 
ties  were  won  by  Sylla,  and  ao  many  nyriods 
of  enemies  killed,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  aomber 
them.  He  took  Rome  itself  twice,*  and  th» 
Pirsus  at  Athens,  not  by  famine,  as  Lyaander 
had  don^  but  by  assault,  after  he  hsd  defeated 
Archelaus  in  aeveral  great  battlea  at  land,  and 
forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  his  fleet. 

It  is  a  material  point,  too,  to  consider  what 
generals  they  had  to  oppose.  I  can  look  apon 
it  as  no  more  than  the  play  of  chiMren,  to  have 
beaten  Antiochos,  who  was  no  better  than 
Alcibiades^s  pilot,  and  to  h'ave  outwitted  Phi- 
loclea  the  Athenian  demagogue, 

A  mail  whoM  tongae  was  iharpcnM— not  hh  sword. 

Mithridates  would  not  have  compared  them 
with  his  groom,  nor  Marina  with  one  of  hit 
lictors.  But  Sylla  had  to  contend  with  priucea, 
conauls,  generals,  and  tribunes  of  the  highest 
influence  and  abilities:  and,  to  name  but  a  few 
of  them,  who  among  the  Romans  waa  mors 
formidable  than  Marius;  among  the  kinga^ 
more  powerful  tiian  Mithridates;  or  among  & 
people  of  Italy,  more  warlike  than  Lampooiai 
and  Telesinus?  yet  Sylla  banished  the  first, 
subdued  the  second,  and  killed  the  other  two. 

What  is  of  more  consequence,  in  my  opi« 
nion,  than  any  thing  yet  mentioned,  is,  that 
Lysander  was  supported  in  aU  hia  antei^iriaef 
by  his  friends  at  home,  and  owed  all  his  sno* 
cess  to  their  assistance;  whereas  Sylla,  a  ban- 
ished man,  overpowered  by  a  faction,  at  a  time 
when  his  enemies  were  expelling  his  wiih,  deo- 
troying  his  house,  and  patting  his  flriends  to 
death,  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  on  the 
plains  of  Boeotia  against  armies  that  could  not 
be  numbered,  and  was  victorious  in  her  cause. 
This  was  not  all ;  Mithridates  offered  to  seoood 
him  with  all  his  power  and  join  him  with  all 
bis  forces  against  his  enemies  at  Rome,  yet  ha 
relaxed  npt  the  least  of  his  demando,  nor 
shewed  him  the  least  countenance.  He  wouM 
not  lo  much  as  return  his  salutation,  or  give 
him  his  hand,  till  he  promised  in  person  to  re- 
linquish Asia,  and  to  deliver  up  his  ahipe,  and 
to  restore  Bithynia  and  Cappadooia  to  their 
respective  kings.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  Sylia  more  glorious,  or  that 
shewed  greater  magnanimity.  He  prefesred 
the  public  good  to  his  own:  like  a  dog  of  gen 
erous  breM,  he  kept  his  hold  till  hu  adver- 
sary had  given  out,  and  after  that  be  turned  t« 
revenge  bis  own  cause. 

The  different  methods  they  obeenred  witi 

*  Whaterermilittry  merit  he  might  diaplsy  in  oUiei 
battles,  he  had  certainly  none  in  the  takinr  of  Ran» 
For  it  wu  not  fenendihipi  bttt  neecfuty,  uiat  broi«U 
it  into  his  haadi. 


GIMON. 


I  to  the  Allienitnt,  eontribv  to  not  a  litUe 
10  nark  their  cbaracten.  Sylla,  though  th^ 
bore  arms  against  him  for  Mithridates,  after  he 
had  taken  their  cit^,  indulged  them  with  their 
liberty  and  the  pnvilege  of  their  own  laws: 
LyioLder  shewed  no  sort  of  compassion  for  a 
people  of  late  so  glorious  and  powerful,  bat 
ibttlished  the  popular  goremment,  ana  set 


over  tbem  the   most   !niel   and  unjust   of 
tyrants. 

Periiaps,  we  shall  not  be  wide  of  the  triitl^ 
if  we  conclude  that  in  the  life  of  Sylla  there 
are  more  great  actions,  and  in  Lysander^ 
fewer  faults;  if  we  assign  to  the  Grecian  the 
prise  of  temperance  and  prudence,  and  to  tht 
Roman  that  of  Talour  and  capacity  for  war. 


CIMON. 


Pehipoltas  the  dlTiner,*  who  conducted  king 
Opheltas  and  his  subjects  fVom  Thessaly  into 
Ikeot^  left  a  family  that  flourished  for  many 

rra.  The  greatest  part  of  that  family  dwelt 
Cheronea,  where  they  first  established 
themseWes,  after  the  eipulsion  of  the  barba- 
rians. But  as  they  were  of  a  gallant  and  mar- 
tial torn,  and  never  spared  themseives  in  time 
of  action,  they  fell  in  the  wart  with  the  Modes 
and  the  Gauls.  There  remained  onlv  a  young 
orphan  named  Damon,  and  sumamed  Peripol- 
tas.  Damon  m  beauty  of  person  and  dignity 
of  mind  far  exceeded  ail  of  nis  age,  but  he  was 
of  a  harsh  and  morose  temper,  unpolished  by 
education. 

He  was  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth,  when  a 
Roman  officer,  who  wintered  with  nis  com- 
pony  in  Cheronea,  conceived  a  criminal  pas- 
sion for  him;  and,  as  he  found  solicitations  and 
vesents  of  no  avail,  he  was  "preparing  to  use 
force.  It  seems,  he  despised  our  city,  whose 
affiurs  were  tl\en  in  a  bad  situation,  and  whose 
smallnen  and  poverty  rendered  it  an  object  of 
DO  importance.  As  Damon  dreaded  some  vio- 
lence, and  withal  was  highly  provoked  at  the 
past  attempts,  he  formed  a  design  against  the 
officer's  life,  and  drew  some  of  his  comrades 
into  the  scheme.  The  number  was  but  small, 
Uiat  the  matter  might  be  more  private;  in  fact 
Jiey  were  no  more  than  sixteen.  One  nisht 
they  daubed  their  faces  over  with  soot,  after 
they  had  drank  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  ele- 
vation, and  next  morning  fell  upon  the  Roman 
as  he  was  sacrificing  in  the  market-place.  The 
moment  they  had  killed  him.  and  a  number  of 
those  that  were  about  him,  they  fled  out  of  the 
eity.  All  was  now  in  confusion.  The  senate 
of  Chsronea  met,  and  condemned  the  assas- 
sins to  death,  in  order  to  excuse  themselves  to 
the  Romans.  But  as  the  magistrates  supped 
together  according  to  custom,  Damon  and  his 
accomplices  returned  in  the  evening,  broke 
into  tbia  town  hall,  killed  every  man  of  them, 
and  then  made  off  again. 

It  happened  that  Lucius  Lucullus,  who  was 
going  upon  some  expedition,  marched  that 
way.  He  stopped  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
tffair,  which  was  quite  recent,  and  found  that 
the  city  was  so  far  from  being  accessary  to 
the  death  of  the  Roman  officer,  that  it  was 
a  considerable  suflerer  itself.  He  therefore 
vithdrevf'  tfi»  garrison,  and  took  the  soldiers 
with  htm* 

«  nuUreh  here  introduces  an  obscure  and  dirt)  «tory, 
m  tba  sake  of  talking  of  thr  place  of  bis  nativity. 


Damon,  for  his  part,  committed  depredathMn 
in  the  adjacent  country,  and  greatly  harassed 
the  city.  The  Chcroneans  endeavoured  to 
decoy  him  by  frequent  messages  and  decrees 
in  htt  favour:  and  when  they  had  got  him 
among  tbem  again,  the?  i^pointed  him  master 
of  the  vrrestling-ring;  but  soon  took  opporta 
nity  to  despatch  him  as  he  was  anointing  him^ 
self  in  the  bagnio.  Our  fathers  tells  us,  that 
for  a  long  time  certain  spectres  appeared  oa 
that  spot,  and  sad  groans  were  heard;  for 
which  reason  the  doors  of  the  bagnio  were 
walled  up.  And  to  this  very  day  those  who 
live  in  that  neighbourhood  imagine  that  they 
see  strange  sights,  and  are  alarmed  with  dok^ 
ful  voices.  There  are  some  remains,  however, 
of  Damon's  family,  who  live  moiAly  in  the 
town  of  Stiris  in  Phocis.  These  are  called,  ao 
cording  to  the  JEolic  dialect,  •jfsAolomenoty 
that  is,  Sooty-Jiiced,  on  account  of  their  anoea 
tor  having  smoared  his  face  with  soot,  when 
he  went  about  the  assassination. 

The  people  of  Orchomenus,  who  were 
neighbours  to  the  Chcroneans,  having  somo 
prejudice  against  them,  hired  a  Roman  infor- 
mer to  accuse  the  city  of  the  murder  of  those 
who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Damon,  snd  his  asso> 
ciates,  and  tobrosecute  it  as  if  it  had  been  an 
individual.  The  cause  came  before  the  gove^• 
nor  of  Macedonis,  for  the  Romans  had  not  yet 
sent  prators  into  Greece;  and  the  persons 
employed  to  plead  for  the  city  appealed  to  the 
testimony  of  Lucullus.  Upon  this  the  gover* 
nor  wrote  to  Lucullus,  who  gave  a  true  account 
ofthe  affair,  and  by  that  means  delivered  Chm- 
ronea  from  utter  ruin. 

Our  forefathers,  in  gratitude  for  their  pre- 
servation, erected  a  muble  statue  to  Lucullus 
in  the  market-pkice,  close  by  that  of  Bacchus 
And  though  many  ages  are  since  elapsed,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  obligation  extends  eten 
to  us.  We  are  persuaded,  too,  that  a  repr^ 
sentation  ofthe  body  is  not  comparable  to  that 
ofthe  mind  and  the  manners,  and  therefore  in 
this  work  of  lives  compared,  shall  insert  his 
We  shall,  however,  always  adhere  to  the 
truth;  and  Lucullus  will  think  hiifaself  soffi 
ciently  repaid  by  our  perpetuating  the  memoiy 
of  his  actions.  He  cannot  want,  in  return  for 
his  true  testimonv,  a  false  and  fictitious  account 
of  himself.  When  a  painter  hss  to  draw  % 
fine  and  elegant  form,  which  happens  to  have 
some  little  blemish,  we  do  not  want  him  entirely 
to  pass  over  that  blemish,  nor  yet  to  mark  U 
witn  exactness.  The  one  wouki  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  picture,  and  the  other  destrov  tl« 
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nkwMi.  So  in  oor  praM&t  work,  ■ace  it  is 
Tory  difficult,  or  ntber  impoMible,  to  find  any 
life  whatever  without  its  tpots  and  errors,  we 
muit  Mt  the  good  qnalities  in  full  Ugfat,  with 
4\\  the  iikeneei  of  truth.  But  we  conaider  the 
Ihulta  and  ttains  tiiat  prooeed  either  fVom  tome 
•odden  paarion,  or  from  oolitical  necetaity, 
rather  aa  defects  of  Tirtae  than  signs  of  a  bad 
heart;  and  for  that  reason  we  shall  cast  them 
a  little  into  shade,  in  reverence  to  human 
MUTtf  which  produces  no  speoimen  of  virtue 
abeolutely  puro  and  perfect. 

When  we  looked  out  for  one  to  put  in  com- 
parison with  Cimon,  LucuUus  seemed  the  pro- 
perest  person.  They  were  both  of  a  warlike 
turn,  and  both  distinguished  themselves  sgainst 
the  barbarians.  They  were  miM  in  th^  ad- 
ministration; they  reconciled  the  contending 
factions  in  their  country.    The^  both  gained 

Keat  victories,  and  erected  glorious  trophies, 
o  Grecian  carried  his  arms  to  mora  distant 
eountries  than  Cimon,  or  Roman  than  Lucullus 
Hercules  and  Bacchus  only  exceeded  them;  un- 
less we  add  the  expeditions  of  Peneos  sgainst 
the  JEthioptans,  Medes,  and  Armenians,  and 
Chat  of  Jason  against  Colchis.  But  the  scenes 
•f  these  last  actions  are  laid  in  such  very  an- 
cient times,  that  we  have  some  doubt  whether 
the  truth  could  reach  us.  This  also  they  have  in 
common,  that  they  left  their  wars  unfinished; 
they  both  pulled  their  enemies  down,  but  neith- 
er of  them  gave  them  their  death'ft  blow.  The 
principal  mark,  however,  of  likeness  in  their 
characters,  is  their  affability  and  gentleness  of 
deportment  in  doing  the  honours  of  their  houses, 
and  the  magnificence  and  splendour  with  which 
they  furnished  their  tables.  Perhaps,  there  are 
some  other  resemblances  which  we  pass  over, 
that  may  easily  b^  collected  from  their  history 
itself. 

Cimon  was  tlie  son  of  Miltiades  and  Hegesi- 
pyla.  That  lady  was  a  Thracian,  and  daughter 
to  king  Olorus,  as  it  stands  recorded  in  the 
poems  of  Archelavs  and  Melanthius,  written  in 
honour  of  Cimon.  So  that  Thucydides  the 
historian  was  his  ralation,  for  his  father  was 
oUled  Olorus;  a  name  that  had  been  long  in 
the  family,  and  he  had  gold  mines  in  Thrace. 
I'hucydidea  is  said,  too,  to  have  been  killed  in 
Srapte  Hyle,*  a  place  in  that  country.  His  re- 
mains, however,  were  brought  into  Attica^nd 
his  monument  is  shewn  among  those  of  Cimon's 
Ikmily,  near  Uie  tomb  of  £lpinice,  sister  of 
Cim'tn.  But  Thucydides  was  of  the  ward  of 
Altmus,  and  Miltiades  of  that  of  JLAcias.  Mil- 
tiades was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty 
taftnts,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
by  the  government,  and  there  he  died.  He 
left  his  son  Cimon  very  young,  and  his  daughter 
Elpinice  was  not  yet  marriageable. 

Cimon,  at  first,  was  a  person  of  no  reputa- 
tion, but  censored  as  a  disorderly  and  riotous 
young  man.  He  was  even  compared  to  his 
grandfather  Cimon,  who,  for  his  stupidity,  was 
called  Coolsmof  (that  is,  Ideot.)  Stesimbrotus 
the  Thaaian,  who  was  his  contemporary,  says, 
fee  had  no  knowledge  of  music,  or  any  other 
accomplishment  which  was  in  vogue  among  the 
Greeks,  and  that  he  had  not  the  least  spark  of 
the  Attic  wit  or  eloquence;  but  that  there  was 

•  Scapte  HUe  aignifle*  a  iMorfyiiS  oftrenehiu,  Slt- 
ftuuiiM  I'de  vrb  )  falls  it  Sesptetolc. 


a  genenisHy  and  aioeerity  to  his  Mmw— , 
%hich  shewed  the  compodtioB  of  his  seal  Is 
be  rather  ofthePeloponnesiaB  kind.  LikBtk» 
Herenles  of  Euripides,  he  was 

Rough  and  nnbr«d,  bat  great  oa  grtat  occsrfoas. 

And  therefore  we  may  well  add  that  article  U 
the  account  Stesimbrotus  has  given  us  of  !■■. 
In  his  youth,  he  was  accused  of  a  ciimiiial 
commerce  with  his  sister  Elpinice.*  There  mtm 
other  instanf.es,  indeed,  mentioned  of  Elpinice^ 
irregular  conduct,  particularly  with  ra^tect  to 
Polygnotus  the  painter.  Hence  it  was,  we  aie 
toki,  that  when  he  painted  the  Trojan  womea, 
in  the  portico  then  called  PUnanaetun^f  bet 
now  PoekUef  he  drew  Elpinice^s  face  ia  the 
character  of  Laodice.  Po^ygiiotas,  however, 
was  not  a  painter  by  profession,  not  did  he 
receive  wages  for  his  work  in  the  portioo,  ba% 
painted  without  reward,  to  recommend  tiinieelf 
to  his  countrymen.  So  the  histoiians  write,  am 
well  as  the  poet  Melanthius  ia  these  Teisee 

The  tenplct  of  Iha  gods. 

The  fanes  of  heroes,  and  CeerraiiB  hsDi 

Mis  liberal  hand  adonNL 

It  is  true,there  are  some  who  assert  that  Elpimoe 
did  not  live  in  a  private  commeroe  with  Cimoii, 
but  that  she  was  publicly  married  to  him,  her 
poverty  preventing  her  from  getting  a  husband 
suitable  to  her  birth.  Afterwards  Caliiaa,  a 
rich  Athenian,  falling  in  love  with  her,  made  a 
proposal  to  pay  the  government  her  father'k 
fine,  if  she  would  give  him  her  hand,  which 
condition  she  agreed  to,  and  with  her  brother^ 
consent,  became  his  wife.  Still  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Cimon  had  his  attachmeata 
to  the  sex.  Witness  his  mistresses  Astoria  c»f 
Salamis  and  one  Menstra,  on  whose  acoount 
the  poet  Melanthius  jests  upon  him  in  hia 
elegies.  And  thoosh  he  was  legally  married 
to  Isodice,  the  daugiiter  of  Euryptolemos,  the 
son  of  Megacles,  yet  he  was  too  uxorious  wKile 
she  lived,  and  at  her  death  he  was  inconsola- 
ble, if  we  may  judge  from  the  elegies  that  were 
addressed  to  him  by  way  of  contort  and  coo- 
dolence.  Panstius,  the  philosopher,  thinka 
Arcbeiaus  the  physician  was  author  of  thoee 
elegies,  and  from  the  times  in  which  he  flomw 
ished,  the  conjecture  seems  not  improbable. 

The  rest  of  Cimon's  conduct  was  great  and 
admirable.  In  courage  he  was  not  inferior  to 
Miltiades,  nor  in  prudence  to  ThenusU>cles,and 
he  was  confessedly  an  honester  man  than  either 
of  them.  He  could  not  be  said  to  come  ahort 
of  them  in  abilities  for  war;  and  even  while  be 
was  young  and  without  military  experience,  it 
is  surprising  how  much  he  exceeded  them  ia 
political  virtue.  When  Themistocles,  upon  the 
mvasion  of  the  Medes,  advised  the  people  to 
quit  their  city  and  territory,  and  retire  to  the 
straits  of  Salamis,  to  try  their  fortunes  in  a 
•naval  combat,  the  generality  were  astonished 
at  the  rashness  of  the  enterprise.  But  Cimon, 
with  a  gay  air,  led  the  way  with  his  fVienda 
through  the  Ceramicus  to  the  citadel,  carrying 
a  briiUe  in  his  hand  to  dedicate  to  the  goddess. 

*  Some  say  Elpbiee  was  only  half  sister  to  Ciaaoa^ 
and  that  as  such  he  married  her;  the  hws  61  Alhaa# 
not  forbiddins  htm  to  marry  one  (hat  was  siator  onlv 
by  the  father's  side.  Cornelias  Nepos  expressly  u 
Arms  it 

t  Disvencs.  Soidas.  and  others,  eall  ¥  Peisiaaaetiaa 
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nto  WM  to  ihew  that  Albens  had  no  need  of 
eaTalrj)  bat  of  marine  forcea,  on  the  preaenl^ 
•ecaaion.  After  he  had  coniecrated  the  bridle, 
and  taken  down  a  ahield  from  the  wall,  he 
paid  his  devotiona  to  the  godden,  and  then 
Went  down  to  the  ara;  bj  which  meana  ho  in- 
^ired  numbera  wit^i  courage  to  embark.  Be- 
ndea,  aa  the  poet  Ion  informs  oi,  he  waa  not 
vnhandaome  in  hia  perton,  but  tall  and  majea- 
tk,  and  had  an  abundance  of  hair  which  curled 
upon  hia  shoalders.  He  diatingnished  himself 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  in  the  battle,  that 
he  gained  not  only  the  praise,  but  the  hearts  of 
hia  oonntiymen:  insomneh  that  many  joined 
his  train,  and  exhorted  him  to  think  of  designs 
and  actiooa  worthy  of  those  at  Marathon. 

When  he  ^>plied  for  a  ahare  in  the  adminis- 
tration, the  people  received  him  with  pleasure. 
By  this  time  they  were  weary  of  Themistodes, 
and  aa  they  knew  Cimon's  engaging  and  hu- 
mane behaTiour  to  their  whole  body,  conse- 
quent upon  his  natural  mildness  and  candour, 
they  promoted  him  to  the  higheat  honoura  and 
ofiices  in  the  state.  Aristides,  the  son  of  Ly- 
aimachus,  contributed  not  a  little  to  hia  ad* 
▼ancemenU  He  saw  the  goodness  of  his  dis- 
position, and  aet  him  up  as  a  rival  againat  the 
keenness  and  daring  spirit  of  Themistocles. 

When  the  Modes  were  driven  out  of  Greece, 
Cimon  was  elected  admiraL  The  Athenians 
had  not  now  the  chief  comnumd  at  sea^  but 
anted  under  the  ordera  of  Pausaniaa  the  Lac^- 
daemonian.  The  first  thing  Cimon  did,  waa  to 
equip  hia  countrymen  in  a  more  oommodioua 
manner,  and  to  make  them  much  better  sea- 
men than  the  rest.  And  aa  Pauaanias  began 
to  treat  with  the  barbariana,  and  write  letters 
to  the  king;  about  betraying  the  fleet  to  them, 
in  conaequenoe  of  which  he  treated  the  alliea 
in  a  rough  and  haughty  atyle,  and  foolishly 
gave  in  to  many  unnecessary  and  oppressive 
acta  of  authority;  Cimon,  on  the  other  hand, 
liatened  to  the  complaints  of  the  injured  with 
ao  much  gentleness  and  humanity,  that  he  in- 
sensibly gained  tibe  command  of  Greece,  not  by 
arms,  but  by  his  kind  and  obliging  mannera. 
For  the  greatest  part  of  the  allies,  no  longer 
able  to  bear  the  severity  and  pride  of  Pausaniaa, 
put  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Cimon 
and  Aristides.  At  the  same  time  they  wrote  to 
the  ephoriy  to  deaire  them  to  recal  Pausaniaa, 
bv  whom  Sparta  was  ao  dishonoured,  and  all 
Greece  so  much  discomposed. 

It  is  related,  that  when  Pausaniaa  was  at 
Byxantium,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  young  vii|^ 
named  Cleonice,  of  a  noble  family  there,  ud 
inaisted  on  having  her  for  a  mistress.  The  pa^ 
rents,  intimidated  by  his  power,  were  under  the 
hard  necessity  of  giving  up  their  daughter. 
Hie  voung  woman  begged  that  the  light  might 
be  taken  out  of  his  apartment,  that  she  might 
go  to  hii  bed  in  secrecy  and  silence.  When  she 
entered  he  was  asleep,  and  ahe  unfortunately 
stumbled  upon  the  candlestick,  and  threw  it 
down.  Thi)  noise  waked  him  suddenly,  and 
•e,  in  hia  confusion,  thinking  it  was  an  enemy 
Boming  to  assassinate  him,  unsheathed  a  dagger 
that  lay  by  him,  and  plunged  it  into  the  viigin's 
heart.  Xifler  thia  he  could  never  reat. ,  Her 
mage  appeared  to  him  every  night,  and  with  a 
Menacing  tone  repeated  this  heroic  vei 


Oe  to  (b«  &te  which  pride  snd  inst  prefsrel 


The  altiei,  \aMj  licensed  at  this  inlkmoM' 
action,  joined  Uimon  to  besiege  him  in  Bysan- 
tium.  But  he  found  means  to  escape  thenoe) 
and  as  he  waa  still  haunted  by  the  spectre,  he  ii 
said  to  have  applied  to  a  temple  at  Heraclea,* 
where  the  manes  of  the  dead  were  consulted. 
There  he  mvoked  the  spirit  of  Cleonice,t  and 
entreated  her  pardon.  She  appeared,  and  told 
him,  *<He  would  soon  be  delivered  from  all 
his  troubles,  after  his  return  to  SparU;"  in 
which  it  seems  his  death  waa  enigmatically 
foretold  4  These  particulars  we  have  from 
manv  historians. 

All  the  confederates  had  now  put  themselves 
under  the  conduct  of  Cimon,  and  he  sailed 
with  them  to  Thrace,  upon  intelligence  that 
some  of  the  most  honourable  of  the  Persians, 
and  of  the  king's  relations,  had  seised  the  city 
of  Eion  upon  the  river  Stxymon,  and  greatlv 
harassed  the  Greeks  in  that  neighbourhooo. 
Cimon  engaged  and  defeated  me  Persian 
forc<^  and  then  shut  them  up  in  the  town. 
After  this,  he  dislodged  the  Thracians  above 
the  Strynton,  who  had  used  to  supply  the  town 
whh  provisions,  and  kept  so  strict  a  guard 
over  the  country,  that  no  convoys  could  escape 
him.  By  thia  means,  the  place  was  reduced  to 
such  extremity,  that  Butes  the  king's  general, 
in  absolute  deapair^  set  fire  to  it,  and  so  per- 
ished there,  witn  his  friends  and  all  bis  sub- 
stance. 

In  conoequence  of  this,  Cimon  became  maa- 
tor  of  the  town,  but  there  was  no  advantage  to 
be  reaped  from  it  worth  mentioninff,  because 
the  barbariana  had  destroyed  all  by  fire.  The 
country  about  it,  however,  was  very  beautiful 
and  fertile,  and  that  he  settled  with  the  Athe- 
nians. For  this  reason  the  people  of  Athens 
permitted  him  to  erect  there  three  marble 
atmuBj  which  had  the  following  inscriptions 

Where  Strymon,  with  his  lilrer  waves, 
The  lofty  tower*  of  EioD  hvee, 
The  haplew  Mede,  with  Suum  preaM, 
The  force  of  Oredsn  arme  confesi'd. 

Let  him  wh0|  bora  in  distsot  days, 
Beholdf  theie  moniuicnts  ofpraiee 
These  Ibnm  that  valoar'i  glory  iaf»— 
And  Me  how  Athens  crowns  the  bravcy 
For  honour  feel  the  pmtriot  sigh, 
And  for  his  country  learn  to  die. 

Aftr  to  Phryris's  &ted  hods. 
When  Mnestbeus  leads  his  Attic  bsadii 
Behold !  he  bears  in  Homer  still 
The  pafaa  of  military  skill, 


In  cfcry  ace,  < 
'Tie  that  Oes 


I  of 


tl 


Though  Cimon'^  name  does  not  appear  in  any 
of  these  inscriptions,  yet  his  contemporaries 
considered  them  as  the  highest  pitch  of  hon- 
our. For  neither  Themistocles  nor  Miltiades 
were  favoured  with  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
Nay,  when  the  ktler  asked  only  for  a  crown 
of  ohve,  Socharea  of  the  ward  of  JJecelea  stood 

*  Hcraclea  was  a  place  near  Olympia.  Fausanias 
applied  to  the  necromancers  there  called  Psychagogi, 
whose  office  it  was  to  call  ap  departed  spirits. 

f  Thus  we  find  that  it  was  a  custom  ui  the  Pagan  as 
well  as  in  the  Hebrew  theology,  to  coiyure  up  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  witch  of  Endor  was 
not  the  only  witch  in  the  world. 

X  The  LacedaemoniaDs  haring  resolred  to  seize  hin, 
he  fled  tor  refuge  to  a  temple  cf  Minerva,  called  Oud 
oioiMM.  There  they  shut  nira  up  and  starred  him. 


M> 
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op  in  the  miait  of  the  tMemblj,  and  tpoke 
■gmtnst  it,  in  temu  that  were  not  eandio,  in- 
deed, bat  agreeable  to  the  people.  He  laid, 
^Iiftltiadea,  when  yon  shall  ngbt  the  barbariani 
alone,  and  conquer  alone,  then  agk  to  have 
honoan  paid  you  alone."  What  was  it  then 
that  induced  them  to  give  the  preference  so 
great  y  to  this  action  of  Cimon?  Was  it  not 
.  that,  .«ider  the  other  generals,  they  fought  for 
their  lives  and  ezislence  as  a  people,  but  under 
him  they  were  able  to  distress  dietr  enemies, 
by  carrying  war  into  the  countries  where  they 
Md  established  themselves,  and  by  colonizing 
Sion  and  Amphipolis?  They  planted  a  colony, 
loo  in  the  isle  of  Sycros,*  which  was  reduced 
by  Cimon  on  the  occasion  I  am  going  to  men- 
lion.  The  Dolopes,  who  then  held  it,  paid  no 
attention  to  agriculture.  They  had  so  long 
been  addicted  to  piracy,  that  at  last  they  spared 
not  even  the  merehants  and  strangers  who 
came  into  their  ports,  but  in  that  of  Ctepium 
plundered  some  Thessalians  who  came  to  traf- 
fic with  them,  and  put  them  in  prison.  These 
prisoners,  however,  found  means  to  escape, 
and  went  and  lodged  an  impeachment  agaidkt 
the  place  before  the  Amphictyones,  who  com- 
manded the  whole  island  to  make  restitution. 
Those  who  had  no  concern  in  the  robbery  were 
imwilling  to  pay  any  thing,  and,  instead  of 
that,  called  upon  the  persons  who  committed 
it,  and  had  the  goods  in  their  hands,  to  make 
■atisfaction.  But,  these  pirates,  apprehensive 
of  the  consequence,  sent  to  invite  Cimon  to 
eome  with  his  ships  and  take  the  town,  which 
they  premised  to  aeliver  up  to  him.  In  pur- 
suance of  this,  Cimon  took  the  island,  expel- 
led the  Dolopes,  and  cleared  the  JEgian  sea 
of  corsairs. 

This  done,  he  recollected  that  their  ancient 
hero  Theseus,  the  son  of  JSgens,  had  retired 
from  Athens  to  Scyras,  and  was  there  treach- 
erously killed  by  king  Lycomedes,  who  enter- 
tained some  suspicion  of  him.  And  as  there 
was  an  oracle  which  had  enjoined  the  Athenians 
to  bring  back  his  remains,!  ^nd  to  honour  him 
as  a  demi-god,  Cimon  set  himself  to  search  for 
his  tomb.  This  was  no  easy  undertaking,  for 
the  people  of  Scyros  had  all  along  refitsed  to 
declare  where  he  lay,  or  to  suffer  any  search 
for  his  .bones.  At  last,  with  much  pains  and 
inquiry,  he  discovered  the  repository,  and  put 
his  remains,  set  off  with  all  imaginable  mag- 
nificence, on  board  his  own  galley,  and  carried 
them  to  the  ancient  seat  of  that  hero,  almost 
four  hundred  years  after  he  had  left  it.^ 

Nothing  could  give  the  people  more  pleasure 
than  this  event.  To  commemorate  it,  they  in- 
stituted games,  in  which  the  tragic  poets  were 
to  try  their  dcill;  and  the  dispute  was  very 
remarkable.  Sophocles,  then  a  young  man, 
brought  his  first  piece  upon  the  theatre;  and 
Aphepsion,  the  arehon,  perceiving  that  the  au- 
dience were  not  unprejudiced,  did  not  appoint 
the  judges  by  lot  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
method  he  took  was  this:  when  Cimon  and  his 

*  ThU  hft|ipeiicd  aboot  th«  begfaminff  of  the  wrcntT- 
wmth  Ol/Spiad.  -•        •  J 

t  This  ond«  wst  delivered  to  them  four  yean  be- 
iw« ;  ia  Ihe  Ant  yesr  of  the  WTenty-nzth  Olympisd. 

\  Fluterah  could  notmake  t  miitake  offbar  handred 
7**f?\  ^^*  ?"^  P«"o»de<!,  therefore,  that  he  wroU 


olBeen  had  entered  the  iieatre,  and  made  ttc 
due  libations  to  the  god  who  presided  oTerlht 
games,  thextrchon  wouki  not  suffer  IhentQ 
retire,  but  obliged  them  tc  sit  down  and  seleet 
ten  judges  upon  oath,  one  out  of  each  tribsi 
The  dignity  of  the  judges  caused  an  eztraord^ 
nary  emulation  among  the  actors.  Sophodai 
gained  the  prize  $  at  wliich  .^schylus  was  ss 
much  grieved  and  disconcerted,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  stay  much  longer  in  Athens,  but  it 
anger  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died,  m.  wii 
buried  near  Grela. 

Ion  tells  US,  that  when  he  was  very  yoong, 
and  lately  oome  fh>m  Chios  to  Athens,  he  m^ 
ped  at  Laomedott's,  with  Cimon.  After  sapper, 
when  the  libations  were  over,  Cimon  wu  de- 
sired to  sing,  and  he  did  it  so  agreeably,  that 
the  compiiny  }>referred  him  in  point  of  politB 
ness,  to  Themistocles.  For  he,  on  a  like  occt 
sion,  said,  ^He  had  not  learned  to  sing  or  play 
Upon  the  harp;  but  he  knew  how  to  niaea 
small  city  to  wealth  and  greatness.''  The  cm 
versation  afterwaids  torned  upon  the  actiont  of 
Cimon,  and  each  of  the  guests  dwelt  upoa  such 
as  appeared  to  him  the  moat  considerable:  be, 
for  his  part,  mentioned  only  this,  which  he  look* 
ed  upon  as  the  most  artful  expedient  he  Itad 
made  use  of.  A  great  number  of  barbariani 
were  made  prisoners  in  Seetoe  and  at  Byxas* 
tinm;  and  the  allies  desired  Cimon  to  make  t 
division  of  the  booty.  Cimon  placed  the  prison* 
era,  quite  naked  on  one  aide,  and  all  their  •^ 
naments  on  the  other.  The  allies  complained, 
the  shares  were  not  equal;  whereupon  he  bade 
them  take  which  part  they  pleased,  asauring 
them  that  the  Athenians  would  be  satiaficc 
with  what  they  left.  Herophytas,  the  Samiaa, 
advised  them  to  make  choice  of  the  Pernaa 
apoils,  and  of  course  the  Fenian  captives  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Athenians.  For  the  present, 
Cimon  was  ridiculed  in  private  for  the  divisioa 
he  had  made:  because  tne  allien  had  chains  of 
goM.  rich  collars  and  bracelets,  and  robes  of 
scarlet  and  purple  to  shew,  while  the  Ath» 
nians  had  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  naked  slarei, 
and  those  very  unfit  for  labour.  But  a  little 
after,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  prisooeit 
came  down  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  gars 
large  sums  for  their  ransom.  So  that  Cimoa 
with  the  money  purchased  four  months'  prori- 
sions  for  his  ships,  and  sent  a  quantity  of  goM 
besides  to  the  Athenian  treasury. 

Cimon  by  this  time  had  acquired  a  great  fo^ 
tune;  and  what  he  had  gained  glorioualy  in  tbe 
war  fVom  the  enemy,  he  laid  out  with  as  moefa 
repuution  upon  his  fbllow  citizens.  He  or 
dered  the  fences  of  his  fields  and  gardens  to  be 
thrown  down,  that  strangers,  as  well  as  his  owa 
countrymen,  might  fVeely  partake  of  his  froit 
He  had  a  supper  provided  at  his  house  every 
day,  in  which  the  dishes  were  plain,  but  safr 
cient  for  a  multitude  of  gueste.  Every  poor 
citizen  repaired  to  it  at  pleasure,  and  had  hif 
diet  without  care  or  trouble;  by  which  meaoi 
he  was  enabled  to  give  proper  attention  to  pnb 
lic  afiairs.  Aristotle,  indeed,  says,  this  supper 
was  not  provided  for  all  the  citizens  in  f^ 
oral,  but  only  for  those  of  his  own  tribe,  whick 
was  that  of  Lacia.* 

CioKm'i  ward  being  aflwrward*  called  OenLiM| 
muet  be  reconciled  with  this  place  trom  StephaDu«L«» 
t«lb  ttf,  tJU  I.ac>aic  iMre  a  pso^  0/1^  iMTif  OipiM 
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VHm  n  ho  walked  oat,  be  oeed  to  have  e  ret* 
inoe  cf  young  men  well  clothed,  and  if  he  hap* 

Kncd  to  meet  an  aged  citizen  in  a  mean  dreea, 
ordered  some  c^e  of  them  to  chauge  clothes 
with  him.  Thi«  waa  great  and  nohle.  But  be- 
tide this,  the  same  attendants  carried  with  them 
a  quantity  of  money,  and  when  they  met  in  the 
market-place  with  any  neceasitooa  person  of 
tolerable  appearance,  they  Hook  care  to  sUp 
eome  pieces  into  his  hand  as  privately  as  poesi- 
ble.  Cratinns,  the  comic  writer,  seems  to 
have  referred  to  these  circumstaftces  in  one  of 
his  pieces  entitled  Arehilochi. 

Etco  ly  Mttrobiiu,  thoi^  a  aeriToiar,  hoped 
To  MM  a  eheerful  mxA  a  deck  old  tg*, 
Ana  live  to  my  last  hour  at  Cision'i  table ; 
CimoD !  the  best  and  noisiest  of  the  Greeks ! 
Whose  wide-spread  bounty  Tied  with  that  of  Hcaf«fl  ! 
But,  all !  bc*s  gone  before  me ! 

Oorgias  the  Leontine  gave  him  this  character, 
**He  got  ricbea  to  use  them,  and  used  them  so 
ns  to  be  honoured  on  their  account."  And 
Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  his  Elegies 
thus  expresses  the  utmost  extent  of  his  wishes: 

The  wealth  of  Scopas'*  heirs,  the  soul  of  Cimon, 
And  the  &med  trophies  of  Agesitaus. 

Lichas,  the  Lacedsmonian,  we  know,  gained 
•  great  name  among  the  Greeks,  by  nothing 
bat  entertaining  atrangers  who  came  to  see  the 
public  exercises  of  the  Spartan  vouth.  But 
the  magnificence  of  Cimon  exceeded  even  the 
nncient  hospitality  apd  bounty  of  the  Athenians. 
They  indeed  taught  the  Greeks  to  sow  bread- 
eom,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  wells, 
and  of  the  benefit  of  fire:  in  these  things  they 
justly  glory.  But  Cimon's  house  was  a  kind  of 
eommon  hall  for  all  the  people;  the  first  fruits 
of  his  lands  were  theirs;  whatever  the  seasons 
produced  of  excellent  and  agreeable,  they  free- 
ly  gathered  J  nor  were  strangers  in  the  least  de- 
barred  from  them:  so  that  he  in  some  measure 
revived  the  community  of  goods,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  which  the 
poets  tell  so  much  of.  Those  who  malevolently 
ascribed  this  liberality  of  his  to  a  desire  of  flat- 
tering or  courting  the  people,  were  refuted  by 
the  rest  of  his  conduct,  in  which  he  favoured 
the  nobility,  and  inclined  to  the  constitution 
and  custom  of  Lacedsmon.  When  Themisto- 
des  wanted  to  raise  the  power  and  privileges 
of  the  commons  too  high,  he  joined  Aristides  to 
oppose  him.  In  like  manner  he  opposed  Ephi- 
altes,  who,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  peo- 
ple, attempted  to  abolish  the  co^  of  Areopa- 
gus. He  saw  a^  persons  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration, except  Aristides  and  Ephialtes, 
DiUaging  the  public,  yet  he  kept  his  own  hands 
dean,  and  in  all  his  speeches  and  actions  con- 
Qnued  to  the  last  perfectly  disinterested.  One 
instance  of  this  they  give  us  in  his  behaviour  to 
Rhcesaces,  a  barbarian  who  had  revolted  from 
the  king  of  Persia,  and  was  come  to  Athens 
with  great  treasures.  This  man  finding  himself 
harassed  by  informers  there,  applied  to  Cimon 
for  his  protection;  and,  to  gain  his  favour, 
placed  two  cups,  the  one  full  of  gold,  and  the 
other  of  silver  darics  in  his  antechamber.  Ci- 
mon, casting  his  eye  upon  them,  smiled,  and 

*  Seopas,  a  rich  Tbcinlian,  is  mentioned  m  the  life 
ifGais. 


asked  him,  <<Whedier  he  shookl  choose  U 
have  him  his  mercenary  or  his  friend.^  "iSy 
friend,  nndoubtedly,'  said  the  barbaiian.  ''Go 
then,",  said  Cimon,  <'  and  takje  these  things 
back  with  you;  for  if  I  be  your  friend,  yoof 
money  will  be  mine  whenever  I  have  occasion 
for  it" 

About  this  time,  tba  allies,  though  they  paid 
their  contributions,  began  to  scruple  the  (Vuw 
nishing  of  ships  anid  men.  They  wanted  to 
bid  a£eo  to  the  troubles  of  war,  and  to  till 
the  gronnd  in  quiet  and  ttanouUity,  particn* 
larly  as  the  barbarians  kept  at  home,  and  gave 
them  no  disturbance  The  other  Atnenian  gen- 
erals took  every  method  to  compel  them  to 
make  good  their  quota,  and  by  prosecutions 
and^es  rendered  the  Athenian  government 
oppressive  and  invidious.  But  Cimon  took  a 
different  coarse  when  he  had  the  command. 
He  used  no  compulsion  to  any  Grecian;  be 
took  money  and  ahips  unmanned  of  such  as  did 
not  choose  to  serve  in  person;  and  thus  suffer*, 
ed  them  to  be  led  by  the  channs  of  ease  to  do- 
mestic employment,  to  husbandry  and  mann 
facturea:  so  tlutt,  of  a  warlike  people,  they  be 
came,  through  an  inglorious  attachment  to  lux* 
ury  and  pleasure,  quite  unfit  for  any  thing  in 
the  militarv  department.  On  the  other  band, 
he  made  all  the  Atheniana  in  their  turns  serve 
on  board  his  ships,  and  kept  them  in  continual 
exercise.  By  tnese  means  he  extended  the 
Athenisn  dominion  over  the  allies,  who  were 
all  the  whUe  paying  him  for  it.  The  Athe- 
nians were  always  upon  one  expedition  or  oth 
er;  had  their  weapons  for  ever  in  their  hands, 
and  were  trained  up  to  every  fatigue  of  servicer 
hence  it  waa  that  toe  alliea  learned  to  fear  and 
flatter  them,  and  instead  of  being  their  fellow- 
soldiers  aa  formerly,  insensibly  became  their 
tribataries  and  subjects. 

Add  to  this,  that  no  man  hnnbled  the  prid« 
and  arrogance  of  the  great  king  more  thn 
Cimon.  Not  satisfied  with  driving  him  out  of 
Greece,  he  pursued  his  footsteps,  and  without 
suffering  him  to  take  breath,  ravaged  and  laid 
waste  some  part  of  his  dominions,  and  drew 
over  others  to  the  Grecian  league;  insomuch 
that  in  all  Asia,  from  Ionia  to  Pamphylia,  there 
was  not  a  Persian  standard  to  be  seen.  As 
soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  king's  fleets 
and  armiea  lay  upon  the  Pamphylian  coast,  he 
wanted  to  intimidate  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  should  never  more  venture  beyond 
the  Chelidonian  isles.  For  this  purpose  h%nt 
sail  from  Cnidus  and  Triopiom  with  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  galleys,  which  Themistoclea  had, 
in  their  first  construction,  made  light  and  fit  to 
ttim  with  the  utmost  affility.  Cimon  widened 
them,  and  joined  a  platform  to  the  deck  ol 
each,  that  there  might  in  time  of  action  ba 
room  for  a  greater  number  of  combatants. 
When  he  arrived  at  Phaselis,  which  was  in- 
habited by  Greeks,  but  would  neither  receive 
his  fleet,  nor  revolt  from  the  king,  he  ravaged 
their  teif 'tories,  and  advanced  to  assault  their 
walls.  Hereupon,  the  Chians  who  were  among 
his  forces,  having  of  old  had  a  fViendahip 
for  the  people  of  Phaaelis,  on  one  side  endeav 
oured  to  pacify  CiuMm,  and  on  the  other  ad- 

I  dressed  themselves  to  the  townsmen,  by^  letters 
fastened  to  arrows,  which  they  shot  over  the 
walls.    At  length  they  reconciled  the  two  par 
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am;  tlM  oooditioiis  wen,  that  the  Phee^ 
litei  ■hooM  pay  down  ten  tilenta,  and  ■hoald 
foUow  Cinion>b  ttandaid  against  taa  barbarians. 

Ephoras  saTB,  Tithravatea  commanded  the 
king^  fleet,  and  Pherendatea  his  land  foroea; 
hot  Callifthenea  will  ha^e  it,  that  Ariomandea 
toe  ton  ofGobrjas  was  at  the  head  of  the  Per* 
stans.  He  tells  os  farther,  that  he  ky  at  an- 
chor in  the  river  Eorymedon,  and  did  not  yet 
choose  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the 
Qfeeki,  because  he  expected  a  reinforeanent 
of  eigbtjr  Phoenician  ahips  from  Cjrprae.  On 
the  other  hand.  Cimon  wanted  to  prerent  that 
junction,  and  therefore  sailed  with  a  leaokition 
to  compel  the  Persians  to  fight,  if  they  declin- 
ed it.  To  avoid  it,  they  pnahed  up  the  river. 
But  when  Cimon  came  up,  they  attempted  to 
make  head  against  him  with  six  hundred  ships, 
according  to  Phanodemus,  or,  aa  Ephorua 
writes,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty.  They  per^ 
formed,  however,  nothing  worthv  of  such  a  fleet, 
but  presently  made  for  lud.  The  foremost  got 
on  shore,  and  escaped  the  army  which  was 
drawn  up  hard  by.  The  Gkeeks  laid  hold  on 
the  rest,  and  handled  them  very  rouffhly,aa 
wellxas  their  ships.  A  certain  proef  that  the 
Persian  fleet  was  ver^  numerous,  is,  that  though 
many  in  all  probability  got  away,  and  manv 
others  were  destroyed,  yet  the  Athenians  took 
BO  less  than  two  hundred  vessels. 

The  barbarian  land  fbroea  advanced  close 
to  the  sea:  but  it  appeared  to  Cimon  an  ar- 
dooua  undertaking  to  make  good  his  famding  by 
dint  of  sword,  and  with  his  troops,  who  were 
fktigued  with  the  late  action,  to  engage  those 
that  were  quite  freah  and  many  times  tlrair  num- 
ber. Notwithstanding  this,  he  saw  the  courage 
and  spirits  of  his  men  elevated  with  their  late 
victory,  and  that  they  were  very  desiroua  to  be 
led  against  the  enemy.  He  therefore  dj 
barked  his  heavy-armed  infantry,  yet  warm 
ftom  the  action.  They  rushed  forward  with 
loud  shouts,  and  the  Persiana  stood  and  re- 
ceived them  with  a  good  countenance.  A 
9barp  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  bravest  and 
most  distinguished  amonc  the  Athenians  were 
slain.  At  last  with  much  difficulty  the  barba- 
rians were  put  to  the  rout:  many  were  killed, 
and  many  others  were  taken,  together  with  their 
pavilions,  full  of  all  manner  of  rich  spoil. 
Thus  Cimon,  like  an  excellent  champion,  won 
two  prizes  in  one  day,  and  by  these  two  ac- 
tions outdid  the  victory  of  Sahunis  at  sea,  and 
of  Flatsa  at  land.  He  added,  hovrever,  a  new 
trophy  to  his  victories.  Upon  intelligence  that 
Jie  eighty  Phoenician  galleys,  which  were  not 
in  the  battle,  were  arrived  at  Hydros,*  he 
steered  that  way  as  fast  as  possible.  They 
had  not  received  any  certain  account  of  the 
forces  to  whose  assistance  they  were  going; 
and  as  this  suspense  much  intimidated  them, 
they  were  easily  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all 
their  ships  and  roost  of  their  men. 

These  events  so  humbled  the  king  of  Persia, 

*  A«  no  luch  place  •■  Hydnu  is  to  be  found,  Lubinai 
kbki  we  ihould  read  Sydra,  which  was  a  maritime 
town  of  Cilieia.  Dacier  proposes  to  read  Hydrussa, 
which  was  one  of  the  Cyclades.  But  perhaps  Hydrus 
is  only  a  corruption  of  Cyprus  j  for  Folf  senus  (1.  i.) 
talis  us,  Cimon  sailed  thither  immediately  after  his 
two-lbld  victory.  And  he  adds,  that  he  went  i  *»^ued 
b  a  Persian  dress,  which  *nust  be  with  a  new  to  take 
in  the  Phmnician  galleys. 


that  he  came  into  that  fvmfm  peace,  iddd 
limited  him  to  the  distance  of  a  day's  jouncy,* 
on  horseback,  fmn  the  Grecian  aeaj  aod  hj 
which  he  ensaged  that  none  of  hia  ftlleys  or 
other  ahips  ofwar  should  ever  come  withia  the 
Cyanean  and  ChelidoniaB  ielea.  Callistbenei, 
indeed,  demes  that  the  king  agreed  to  tbe« 
conditiooaj  hot  he  allowa  that  hia  subseqaesl 
behaviour  was  e^jkivalent  to  aoch  an  sgrec« 
moot  For  his  fears,  consequent  upon  the  de- 
feat, made  him  retire  ao  far  from  Greece,  \hn 
Pericles  with*fifty  ahips,  and  Ephialtes  with 
no  more  than  thirty,  sailed  beyond  the  Cheli* 
doaian  rocks  widioot  meetug  with  any  flsA 
of  the  barbariana.  However,  in  the  collectioo 
of  Athenian  dooreea  made  by  Crmteras,  there 
is  a  copy  of  the  artic^  of  this  peace,  whicli 
are  in  substance  the  same  as  we  have  related 
them.  We  are  told  also,  that  the  Atheniaoi 
built  an  altar  to  Peace  on  this  occasioo,  and 
that  they  paid  particular  hononm  to  Calliu 
who  negociated  the  treaty.  So  much  was 
rused  from  the  sale  of  the  spoils,  that  besides 
what  waa  reeervod  for  other  oocasioDs,  the 
people  had  money  enough  to  build  the  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  citadel.  Nay,  such  wai 
the  treasure  this  expedition  afforded,  that  by 
it  were  laid  the  foundation  of  the  long  walli 
celled  Legs;  they  were  not  finished  indeed 
till  some  time  after.  And  as  the  place  where 
they  were  to  be  erected  was  marshy  and  full 
of  water,  Cimon  at  his  own  expense  had  the 
bottom  secured  by  ramming  down  large  stoaei 
and  binding  them  with  gravel.  He  too,  fii^ 
adorned  the  city  with  those  elegant  and  noble 

E laces  for  exercise  and  disputation,  which  t 
ttle  after  came  to  be  so  much  admired.  Hs 
planted  the,/^nim  with  plane  trees:  and  wber» 
as  the  academy  before  was  a  dry  and  onsigbd) 
plat,  he  brought  water  to  it,  and  aheltered  ii 
with  groves,  so  that  it  abounded  with  clean  al* 
leys  and  shady  walks. 

By  this  time  the  Persians  refused  to  evacuats 
the  Chersonesus;  and,  instead  of  that,  calM 
down  the  Thracians  to  their  aaaistance.  Cimoo 
set  out  against  them  from  Athens  with  a  very 
few  galleys,  and  as  they  looked  upon  him  with 
contempt  on  that  account,  he  atUcked  then, 
and  witn  four  ships  only,  took  thurteen  of  theirs. 
Thus  he  expelled  the  Persians,  and  beat  the 
Thracians  too;  by  which  success  he  *^^^ 
the  whole  Chersonesus  to  the  obedience  of 
Athens.  After  this,  he  defeated  at  sea  the  Tha 
sians,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athcniaiii> 
took  three-and-thirty  of  their  ships,  and  storm 
ed  their  town.  The  gold  mines  which  were 
in  the  neighbouring  continent^e  secured  tohii 
countrymen,  together  with  the  whole  TbaAi* 
territories. 

From  thence  there  was  an  easy  opening  to 
invade  Macedonia,  and  possibly  to '  conqatf 
great  part  of  it;  and  as  he  neglected  the  oppor 
tunity,  it  was  thouffht  to  be  owing  to  the  prtf 
enta  which  king  Alexander  made  him*  ^ 
enemies,  therefore,  impeached  him  for  it,  •» 
brought  him  to  his  tnal.  In  his  defence, » 
thus  addressed  his  judges— «I  have  no  cso 
nexion  with  rich  lonians  or  Thessaliaos,  wb*f 
other  generals  have  applied  to,  in  hopes  of  i^ 
ceiving  compUments  and  treasures  from  tbedv 

*  Four  hundred  furloqgSn 
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Hf  sttadiment  it  to  the  MsoadoniuMy*  whoae 
frogalitj  and  ■obriety  I  honour  and  imitatej 
thinga  preferable  with  me  to  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world.  I  love  indeed  to  enrich  m^  conntiy 
at  the  expense  of  its  enemies."  Stesuibrotos, 
who  mentions  this  trial,  sajs  £lpinice  waited 
on  Pericles  at  his  own  house,  to  entreat  that 
he  would  b^a?e  with  some  lenity  to  her  bro- 
ther: for  Pericles  was  the  most  Tehement  ac- 
cuser he  had.  At  present,  he  only  said, 
*^onare  old,  Elpinice,  mnch  too  old  to  trans- 
act snch  business  as  this.  However,  when  the 
cause  came  on,  he  was  fsTourable  enough  to 
Cimon,  and  rose  np  only  once  to  speak  during 
the  whole  impeachment,  and  then  he  did  it  in 
a  slight  manner.  Cimon  therefore  was  hon- 
ourably acquitted.  ^ 

As  to  the  rest  of  his  administration,  he  op- 
posed and  restrained  the  people  who  were 
UBTsding  the  province  of  the  nobili^,  and 
wanted  to  appropriate  the  direction  of  every 
thing  to  themselves..  But  when  he  was  gone 
ont  upon  a  new  expedition,  they  broke  out 
again,  and  overturning  the  constitution  and 
most  sacred  customs  of  their  country,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ephialtes,  they  took  from  the 
council  of  Areopagus  those  causes  that  used  to 
come  before  it,  and  left  it  the  cognisance  of 
but  very  few.  Thus,  by  bringing  all  matters 
before  themselves,  they  made  the  government 
a  perfect  democracy.  And  this  they  did  with 
the  concurrence  of  Pericles,  who  by  this  time' 
was  grown  very  powerful,  and  had  espoused 
their  party.  It  was  with  great  indignation  that 
Ciraon  found,  at  his  return,  the  dignity  of  that 
high  court  insulted;  and  he  set  hunself  to  re- 
store its  jurisdiction,  and  to  revive  such  an 
aristocracy  as  had  obtained  under  Clisthenes. 
Upon  this,  his  adversaries  raised  a  great  cla- 
mour, and  exasperated  the  people  against  him, 
not  forgetting  those  stories  about  his  sister, 
and  his  own  attachment  to  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. Hence  those  verMs  of  Eupolis  about 
Cimon: — 

He's  not  a  rillain,  bat  a  debaachee, 
Whose  earelctt  heart  is  lost  on  wine  and  woBMa. 
The  time  has  been,  he  slept  in  LaeedsmoD. 
Aad  left  poor  Elpinioe  here  akme. 

But  if  with  all  his  negligence  and  love  of  wine, 
he  took  so  many  cities,  and  gained  so  many 
victories,  it  is  plain  that  if  he  had  been  a  sober 
man  and  attentive  to  business,  none  of  the 
Greeks,  either  before  or  after  him,  could  have 
exceeded  him  in  great  and  glorious  actions. 

From  his  first  setting  out  in  life,  he  had  an 
attachment  to  the  Lacedamonians.  According 
to  Stesimbrotus,  he  called  one  of  the  twins  he 
bad  by  a  Clitonion  woman,  Lacedamonius, 
and  the  other  Eleus;  and  Pericles  often  took 
occasion  to  reproach  them  with  their  mean 
descent  by  the  mother's  side.  But  Diodorus 
the  geographer  writes,  that  he  had  both  these 
sons,  and  a  third  named  Thessalus,  by  Isodice 

*  The  annuseripts  in  general  hare  Laeedama  dans ; 
and  (hat  is  probably  the  trtie  reading.  For  Ci  eon  is 
well  known  to  have  had  a  strong  attachment  to  that 
people*  Besides,  the  Macedonians  were  not  a  sober 
people.  Am  to  what  some  object,  that  it  is  strange  he 
should  make  no  mention  of  tm  Macedonians,  when  he 
was  accnsed  of  being  bribed  br  them ;  the  answer  is 
sasy,  we  are  not  certain  that  Plutarch  has  girea  us  all 
CiiBon's  defeoM. 


daofl^ter  to  Soryptolemas,  the  sob  of  H» 
gacles. 

The  Spartans  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
promotion  of  Cimon .  Being  declared  enemies 
to  Themistodes,  they  much  rather  <^ose  to 
adhere  to  Cimon,  though  bat  a  younff  man,  at 
the  head  of  affiurs  in  Athens.  The  Athenians 
too  at  first  saw  this  with  pleasure,  because  thev 
reaped  great  advantage  rrom  the  regard  which 
the  Spartans  had  for  Cimon.  When  they  be- 
gan to  take  the  lead  among  the  allies,  and 
were  gainiijg  the  chief  direction  of  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  league,  it  was  no  uneasiness  to 
them  to  see  the  honour  and  esteem  he  was 
held  in.  Indeed  Cimon  was  the  man  they 
pitched  upon  for  transacting  that  business,  on 
account  oif  his  humane  behariour  to  the  allies, 
and  his  interest  with  the  Lacedamonians.  But 
when  they  were  become  great  and  powerful, 
it  gave  them  pain  to  see  Cimon  still  adoring 
the  Spartans.  For  he  was  alwavs  magnifying 
that  people  at  their  expense;  and  particularly, 
as  Stesimbrotus  tells  us,  when  he  had  any 
fault  to  find  with  them,  he  used  to  say,  <*The 
Lacedamonians  would  not  have  done  so.''  On 
this  account  his  countrymen  began  to  envy  and 
to  hate  him. 

They  had,  however,  a  still  heavier  complaint 
againat  him,  which  took  its  rise  aa  follows:  In 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus  the 
son  of  Zeuxidamus,  there  happened  the  great- 
est earthquake  at  Sparta  that  ever  was  heard 
of.  The  ground  in  many  parts  of  Laconia  was 
cleft  asunder;  Mount  Taygetus  felt  the  shock, 
and  its  ridges  were  torn  oflT;  the  whole  city 
was  dismantled,  except  five  houses.  The 
young  men  and  boys  were  exercising  in  tlie 
portico,  and  it  is  said  that  a  little  before  the 
earthquake  a  haro  croased  the  place,  upon 
which  the  young  nten,  naked  and  anointed  as 
thev  were,  ran  out  in  sport  after  it.  The 
building  fell  upon  the  boys  that  remained,  and 
destroyed  them  altogether.  Their  monument 
is  still  called,  from  that  event,  Sismatia. 

Archidamus,  amidst  the  present  danger,  per- 
ceived yiother  that  was  likely  to  ensue,  and, 
as  he  saw  the  people  busy  in  endeavouring  to 
save  their  most  valuable  moveables,  he  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  give  the  alarm,  aa  if  some  ene- 
my were  ready  to  fall  upon  them,  that  they  might 
repair  to  him  immediadtely  with  their  weapons 
in  their  hands.  This  was  the  only  thing  which 
at  this  crisis  saved  Sparta.  For  the  Helots 
flocked  together  on  all  udes  from  the  fields  to 
despatch  such  as  had  escaped  the  earthquakes 
but  finding  them  armed  and  in  good  order,  they 
returned  to  their  villages,  and  declared  open 
war.  ^Uie  same  time  they  persuaded  some  of 
their  neighbours,  among  whom  were  the  Mee* 
senians,  tc^  join  them  against  Sparta. 

In  this  great  distress  the  Lacedamonians 
sent  Periclidas  to  Athens,  to  beg  for  succoursi 
Aristophanes,*  in  his  comic  way,  says,  "There 
was  an  extraordinary  contrast  between  his  pale 
face  and  his  red  robe,  as  he  sat  a  suppliant  at 
the  altars,  and  asked  us  for  troops.**  Ephialtes 
strongly  opposed  and  protested  against  giving 
any  assistance  to  re-eatablish  a  city  which  was 
rival  to  their  own,  insisting  that  they  ought 
rather  to  sufier  the  pride  of  Sparta  to  I  e  trodden 
under  foot.  Cimon,  however,  as  Critiaa  tells 
*  Lyiistrata,  L  1I4& 
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H^  preferred  the  relief  of  Sputa  to  the  enkrgo- 
RMBt  of  the  Athenian  power,  and  penaa&d 
the  people  to  march  with  a  great  army  to  iu 
aid.  Ion  mentions  the  words  which  had  the 
most  effect  npon  them:  he  desired  them,  it 
■eems,  <<Not  to  soffer  Greeee  to  be  maimed, 
nor  ti>  depriye  their  own  city  of  its  companion." 

When  he  rotunied  from  assisting  the  Lace- 
damonians,  he  marched  with  his  aimy  throogh 
Corinth .  Lachartus  complained  in  high  terms 
of  his  bringing  in  his  troops  without  permission 
ef  the  citizens:  <<For,"  said  he,  *<when  we 
knock  at  another  man's  door,  we  do  not  enter 
without  leave  from  the  master.''  *<£ut  yon, 
Lachartus,''  answered  Cimon,  ^id  not  knock 
at  the  gates  of  Cleone  and  Megara,  but  broke 
them  in  pieces,  and  forced  your  way  in,  upon 
thb  principle,  that  nothing  shouk)  be  shut 
against  the  strong."  With  this  boldness  and 
propriety  too  did  he  speak  to  the  Corinthian, 
and  then  pursued  his  march. 

AfVer  this,  the  SparUns  called  in  the  Athe- 
nians a  second  time  against  the  Messenians  And 
Helots  in  Ithome.*  But  when  they  were  ar- 
rived, they  were  more  afraid  of  their  spirit  of 
enterprise  than  of  the  enemy,  and  therefore,  of 
all  their  allies,  sent  them  only  back  again,  as 
persons  suspected  of  some  dishonourable  de- 
sign. They  returned  full  of  resentment,  of 
eourse,t  and  now  openly  declared  themsefyes 
against  the  partisans  of  the  Lacedaemonisns, 
and  particulsriy  against  Cimon.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  upon  a  slight  pretence,  they 
banished  him  for  ten  yean,  which  is  the  term 
the  ostracism  extends  to. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lacedemonians,  in 
their  return  from  an  eipedition  in  which  they 
had  delivered  Delphi  from  the  Phocians,  en- 
camped at  Tengara.  The  Athenians  came  to 
give  them  battle.  On  this  occasion  Cimon  ap- 
peared in  arms  among  those  of  his  own  tribe, 
which  was  that  of  Oeneis,to  fight  for  his  coun- 
try against  the  Lacedemonians.  When  the 
eounril  of  five  hundred  heard  of  it,  they  were 
afraid  that  his  enemies  would  raise  a  clamour 
against  him,  as  if  he  was  only  come  to  throw 
things  into  confusion,  and  to  bring  the  Laceds- 
monians  into  Athens,  and  therefore  forbade  the 
generals  to  receive  him.  Cimon,  upon  this  re- 
tired, sfter  he  had  desired  Euthippus  the  Ana 
phlystian,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  who  were 
most  censured  as  partisans  of  Sparta,  to  exert 
themselves  gloriously  against  the  enemy,  and 
by  their  behaviour  to  wipe  off  the  aeporian. 

These  brave  men,  in  number  abont  a  hun- 
Jred,  took  Cimon's  armour  (as  a  sacred  pledge) 
into  the  midst  of  their  little  band,  fcrmod  them- 
selves into  a  close  body,  and  fought  till  theyall 
fell  with  the  greatest  ardour  imaginsble.  The 
Athenians  regretted  them  exceedingly,  and  re- 
pented of  the  unjust  censures  they  had  fixed 
■pon  them.  Their  resentment  sgainst  Cimon, 
loo,  soon  abated,  partly  from  the  remembrance 
•f  his  past  services,  and  partly  from  the  diffi- 
folties  they  lay  under  at  the  present  juncture. 
They  were  beaten  in  the  jjreat  battle  fought  at 
Tanagra,  and  they   eipected  another  army 

*  The  Sfwrtaat  were  »^  skilled  in  sieges. 

t  The  Atheniv4.ifi  iv-sMntment  of  (his  affront, l>roke 
die  »11iaiie«  vitfi  Thnt  tk,  and  joined  in  eonfedenev 


would  come  againtl  tham  from  PelopoiuieM 
the  next  spring.  Hence  it  wss,  thst  tbej  is* 
called  Cimon  from  banishment,  and  Pericla 
himself  was  the  firrt  to  propose  it.  With  lo 
much  candour  were  differences  managed  tben, 
so  moderate  the  resentments  of  men,  and  n 
essily  laid  down,  where  the  public  good  re- 
quired it !  AmbiUon  itself,  the  strangest  of  iQ 
pBssions,  yieUed  to  the  interests  and  necM- 
sities  of  the  country! 

Cimon,  so<m  af\er  his  retnm,  put  an  eod  to 
the  war,  and  reconciled  the  two  citiei.  After 
the  peace  was  made,  he  saw  the  AtheDiau 
could  not  sit  down  quietly,  but  still  wonted  to 
be  in  motion,  and  to  aggrandise  themselves  by 
new  expeditions.  To  prevent  their  eiciting 
further  troubles  in  O^eece,  and  giving  a  handle 
for  intestine  wars,  and  heavy  complainU  (t 
the  allies  against  Athens,  on  account  of  theii 
formidable  fieete  traversing  the  seos  about  the 
iolands  and  around  Peloponnesus,  he  fitted  oot 
a  fieet  of  two  hundred  sail,  to  cany  wa<  loto 
Egypt  and  Cyprus.*  This  he  thought  wooU 
answer  two  intentions;  it  would  accustom  the 
Athenians  to  conflicU  with  the  baibsrioosjaiMl 
it  would  improve  their  substance  in  an  honour* 
able  manner,  by  bringing  the  rich  spoiji  of 
their  natural  enemies  into  Greece 

When  ail  was  now  ready,  and  the  uny  ob 
the  point  of  embarking,  Cimon  had  this  dreso. 
An  anny  bitch  seemed  to  bay  at  him,  sad  aome' 
thing  between  barking  and  a  human  voice,  to 
utter  these  words:  Canu  an}  /  andmy  le^^ 
with  pUattare»haUru€W€  thee.  Though  the 
dream  was  hard  to  interpret,  A  sty  pbilus  Um 
Posidonian,  a  great  diviner,  and  fnendoT 
Cimon'b,  told  him  it  signified  his  death,  i^ 
argued  thus:  a  dog  is  an  enemy  to  the  man  he 
barks  atj  and  no  one  can  give  bis  eneipj 
^reatrr  pleasure  than  by  his  death.  The  mu* 
ture  of  the  voice  pointed  out  that  the  enemj 
was  a  Mede,  for  the  armies  of  the  Modes  are 
composed  ofHSreeks  and  barbarians.  Alter 
this  dream,  he  had  another  sign  in  sacnficing 
to  Bacchus.  When  the  priest  hod  killed  the 
vicim,  a  swarm  of  anU  took  up  the  clotteo 

*  The  history  of  ths  first  cspsditioD  u  this.  ^ 
';  Jnoa  wss  emfdored  in  hb  enlerprite  ag«iii>t  wP^ 
Inartts.  king;  of  Libya,  hartngr  brought  the  P**2 
perl  of  Lower  Egypt  to  revoUTrom  Artasenics,ca» 
u  the  Athenians  to  assist  him  to  conplete  hiieoiiqiiQ 
Hereupon,  (he  Atheaions  quitted  Cyprus,  and  turn 
Into  EgjfL  They  made  themselves  mssten  oi  h» 
Nile,  and,  attacking  MemnhU,  seized  two  of  th'J^i 
works,  and  attempted  the  third,  called  the  ^m***.  VT 
But  the  expedition  proved  very  unfortunate.  Arttf- 
erses  sent  Megobyns  with  a  powerful  army  uto  Hfr 
He  defeated  the  rebeb,  end  the  Libyins  their  >*««; 
ates.  drove  the  Greeks  from  Memphis,  'l*"^  !J^"f  ij[ 
in  the  island  of  Prospitti  eirhteen  monthi,  end  ai^ 
forced  them  to  surrender.  They  almoit  oU  pej'^T 
in  that  war,  which  lasted  sic  yean.  laantf,  ui  tw 
ktioo  of  the  public  &ilh,  was  crucified.  ^ 

The  second  expedition  was  undertaken  a  a^  TT* 
after,  and  was  not  more  successful.  The  Atb^o»| 
went  against  Cyprus  with  two  hundred  gaUry»<  ^VT 
they  were  besieging  Citium  there,  AmyrteM***^, 
applied  to  them  ibr  succours  in  Egypt,  and  C>n«>7V 
him  sixty  of  his  galleys.  Some  say  he  went  with  u»« 
himself;  others,  thatheconUDued  before  CUiub-^ 
tfothfaw  of  moment  was  transacted  at  this  tunc  •^ 
prejudice  of  the  Persians  in  Egypt.  However, »» 
ienth  year  of  Darius  NothusTAmyrtieus  i»«»«,^ 
Mie  fens,  and,  being  joined  by  all  the  ^TV^'lzZ 
the  Persians  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  bcceiue  a"|9  ^ 
Wwhd*«ocii7.    71«qJi.Lii.  Dio^SicJi**  ' 
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^lood  by  IHtfe  and  little,  aid  laid  it  iip(A 
Cimon^s  great  toe.  This  they  did  for  tome 
time  without  any  one's  taking  notice  of  it:  at 
last  Cimon  himself  obserred  it,  and  at  the  same 
nstant  the  soothsayer  came  and  shewed  him 
the  liver  without  a  head.' 

The  expedition,  however,  coald  not  now  be 
put  off,  and  therefore  he  set  sail.  He  sent 
sixty  of  his  galleys  against  Egypt,  and  with 
the  rest  made  for  the  Asiatic  coast,  where  he 
defeated  the  king's  fleet,  consisting  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cilician  ships,  made  himself  master  of 
the  cMes  in  that  circuit,  and  watched  his  op- 
portunity to  penetrate  into  Egypt.  Every  thing 
was  great  in  the  designs  he  formed.  He 
thought  of  nothing  less  ^an  overturning  the 
whole  Persian  empire;  and  the  rather,  because 
ne  was  informed  that  Themistocles  was  in 
^eat  reputation  and  power  with  the  barbarians, 
and  had  promised  the  king  to  take  the  conduct 
of  the  Grecian  war,  whenever  he  entered  upon 
it.  But  Themistocles,  they  tell  us,  in  despair 
of  managing  it  to  any  advantage,  and  of  getting 
the  better  of  the  good  fortune  and  valour  of 
Oimon,  fell  by  his  own  hand. 

When  Cimon  had  formed  these  great  pro- 
jects as  a  first  step  towards  them,  he  cast 
Anchor  before  Cyprus.  From  thence  he  sent 
persons  in  whom  he  could  confide  with  a  pri- 
vate question  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon; 
lor  their  errand  was  entirely  unknown.  Nor 
did  the  deity  return  them  any  answer,  but 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  ordered  them  to 
return,  ^* Because  Cimon,* said  he,  "is  already 
with  me."  The  messengers  upon  this,  took 
the  road  to  the  sea,  and  when  they  reached  the 
Grecian  camp,  which  was  then  on  the  coasts 
of  Egypt,  they  found  that  Cimon  was  dead. 
They  then  inquired  what  day  he  died,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  time  the  oracle  was 
delivered,  they  perceived  that  his  departure 
was  enitrmaticallV  pointed  at  in  the  expression, 
**  Hiat  ne  waa  already  with  the  gods." 


According  to  most  authors,  he  died  anatonl 
death  during  the  siege  of  Citium;  but  some  say 
he  died  of  a  wound  he  received  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  barbari&3S.  ^ 

The  last  advice  he  gave  those  about  him 
was,  to  sail  away  immediately,  and  to  conceal 
his  death.  Accordingly,  before  the  enemy  o* 
their  allies  knew  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
they  returned  in  safety  by  the  generalship  of 
Cimon,  exercised,  as  Fhanodemns  says,  thirtf 
days  afler  his  death. 

AAer  he  waa  gone,  there  was  not  one  Grv 
cian  general  who  did  any  thing  considerable 
against  the  barbarians.  The  leading  orators 
were  little  better  than  incendiaries,  who  set  the 
Greeks  one  against  another,  and  involved  them 
in  intestine  wars;  nor  was  there  any  healing 
hand  to  interpose.  Thus  the  king's  afiairs  had 
time  to  recover  themselves,  and  inexpressible 
ruin  was  brought  upon  the  powers  of  Greece. 
Long  after  this,  inaeed,  Agesilaus  carried  his 
arms  into  Asia,  and  renewed  the  war  awhile 
against  the  king's  lieutenants  on  the  coast:  but 
he  was  so  soon  recalled  by  the  seditions  and 
tumults  which  broke  out  a  fresh  in  Greece, 
that  he  could  do  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
Persian  tax-gatherers  were  then  left  amidst 
the  cities  in  alliance  and  friendship  with  the 
Greeks;  whereas,  while  Cimon  haa  the  com- 
mand, not  a  single  collector  was  seen,  nor  so 
much  as  a  horseman  appeared  within  four  hun- 
dred furlongs  from  the  sea-coast. 

That  his  remains  were  brought  to  Attica, 
his  monument  there  is  a  sufficient  proof,  for  it 
still  bears  the  title  of  Cimonia.  Nevertheless 
the  people  of  Citium  have  a  tomb  of  Cimon, 
which  they  hold  in  great  veneration,  as  Nauai 
crates  the  orator  informs  us;  the  gods  having 
ordered  them  in  a  certain  famine  not  to  disre* 
gard  his  tfume«,  but  to  honour  and  worshi) 
him  as  a  superior  being.  Such  waa  this  Gre 
cian  general. 


LUCULLUS. 


The  gnndfather  of  Luculius  was  a  man  of 
conaokr  dignity;  Metellus,  sumamed  Numidi- 
cos,  was  his  undo  by  his  mother's  side.  His 
father  was  found  guilty  of  embezzling  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  lus  mother,  Caecilia,  had  but 
an  indifferent  reputation  for  chastity.  As  for 
Locullus  himself,  while  he  was  but  a  youth, 
before  he  solicited  any  public  charge,  or  at- 
tempted to  gain  a  share  in  the  administration, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  impeaching 
Servilius  the  augur,  who  had  been  his  father's 
accuser.  As  he  had  caught  Servilius  in  some 
act  of  injustice  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
all  the  world  commended  the  prosecution,  and 
talked  of  it  as  an  indication  of  extraordinary 
spirit.  Indeed,  where  there  was  no  injury  to 
revenge,  the  Romans  considered  the  business 
of  impeachments  as  a  generous  pursuit,  and 
they  chose  to  have  their  young  men  fasten 
.•pnn  criminals,  like  so  many  well  bred  hounds 
BLoon  their  prey. 


The  cause  was  argued  with  so  much  vene 
mence,  that  they  came  to  blows,  and  several 
were  wounded,  and  some  killed;  in  the  end, 
however,  Servilius  was  acquitted.  But  though 
Luculius  lost  his  cause,  he  had  great  command 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues;  inso- 
much that  Sylla  dedicated  his  Commentaries 
to  him,  as  a  person  who  could  reduce  the  acts 
and  incidents  to  much  better  order,  and  com- 
pose a  more  agreeable  history  of  them,  than 
himself.  For  his  eloquence  was  not  only  oc- 
casional, or  everted  when  necessity  called  fot 
it,  like  that  of  otbc*  orators  who  beat  aMul 
ukthejbrtmij 

JU  iporlx  the  vaulting  tunny  tak  the  main* 
but  when  they  are  out  of  it. 

Are  dry,  inelegant,  and  dead- 
He  had  applied  himself  to  the  sciences  calleo 
libtraU  and  was  deep  in  the  study  oThvananUn 
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Atnn  liit  routhj  and  in  his  age  he  withdrew 
ftom  pablio  labours,  of  which  he  had  had  a 
great  share,  to  repose  himself  in  the  bosom  of 
philosophy,  and  to  enjoy  the  speculations  she 
suggested;  bidding  a  timely  adieu  to  ambition 
after  his  difference  with  Pompey.  To  what 
we  have  said  of  his  ingenuity  and  skill  in 
languages,  the  following  stoiy  may  be  added. 
While  he  was  but  a  youth,  as  he  was  jesting 
one  day  with  Hortensiua  the  orator,  and  Sisenna 
the  historian,  he*undertook  to  write  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  Marsi,  either  in  Greek  or  Latin 
Terse,  as  the  lot  should  falL  They  took  him  at 
his  word,  and,  according  to  the  lot,  it  was  to  be 
,  in  Greek.    That  history  of  bis  is  still  extant. 

Among  the  many  proofs  of  his  Section  for 
his  brother  Marcus,  the  Romans  speak  most 
of  the  first.  Though  he  was  much  older  than 
Marcus,  he  would  not  accept  any  office  without 
him,  but  waited  his  time.  This  was  so  agree- 
able to  the  people,  that  in  his  absence  they 
created  him  edile  along  with  his  brother.' 

Though  he  was  but  a  stripling  at  the  time 
of  the  Marsian  war,  there  appeared  many  in- 
stances of  his  courage  and  understanding. 
But  Sylla's  attachment  to  him  was  principally 
owing  to  his  constancy  and  mildness.  On  this 
account  he  made  use  of  his  services,  from  first 
to  last,  in  his  most  important  affairs.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  gave  him  the  direction  of  the 
mint.  It  was  he  who  coined  most  of  Sylla's 
money  in  Peloponnesus,  during  the  Mithndatic 
war.  From  him  it  was  called  Lnculliaj  and 
it  continued  to  be  chiefly  in  use  for  the  occa- 
sions of  the  army,  for  the  goodness  of  it  made 
it  pass  with  ease. 

Some  time  aAer  this,  Sylla  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Athens;  and  though  he  was  victorious 
by  land,  the  superioritpr  of  the  enemy  at  sea 
straitened  him  for  provisions.  For  this  reason 
he  despatched  LucuUus  into  £gypt  and  Libya, 
to  procure  him  a  supply  of  ships.  It  was  then 
the  depth  of  winter;  yet  he  scrupled  not  to  sail 
with  three  small  Greek  brigantines  and  as  many 
small  Rhodian  galleys,  which  were  to  meet 
strong  seas,  and  a  number  of  the  enemy's  ships 
which  kept  watch  on  all  sides,  because  their 
strength  lay  there.  In  spite  of  this  opposition 
he  reached  Crete,  and  brought  it  over  to  Sylla's 
interest. 

From  thence  he  passed  to  Gyrene,  where  he 
ielivered  the  people  from  the  tyrants  and  civil 
wars  with  which  they  had  been  harassed,  and 
re-established  their  constitution.  In  this  he 
availed  himself  of  a'^saying  of  Plato,  who,  when 
he  was  desired  to  give  them  a  body  of  laws, 
and  to  settle  their  government  upon  rational 
principles,  gave  them  this  oracular  answer: 
**  It  is  veiT  difficult  to  give  laws  to  so  prosperous 
a  people.^  In  fact,  nothing  is  harder  to  govern 
than  man  when  Fortune  smiles,  nor  any  thing 
more  tractable  than  he  when  calamity  lays  her 
hands  upon  him.  Hence  it  was  that  LucuUos 
found  the  Cyrenians  so  pliant  and  submissive 
to  his  regulations. 

From  Cyrene  he  sailed  to  Egypt,  bat  was 
attacked  by  pirates  on  his  way,  and  lost  most 
of  the  vessels  he  had  collected.  He  himself 
escaped,  and  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria 
in  a  magnificent  manner,  being  conducted  in 
by  the  whole  Egyptian  fleet,  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  it  rised  to  be  when  it  attended 


dk  king  m  penon.    Ptolemy,*  who  wu  b« 

a  Tooth,  receiTed  him  with  aU  demonstratiou 
of  respect,  and  even  lodged  and  provided  him 
a  table  in  hie  own  pahoe;  an  honour  which 
had  not  been  granted  before  to  any  foreigii 
commander,  mr  was  the  allowance  for  bit 
expenses  the  same  which  others  bad,  but  foar 
times  as  much.  Lucullus,  however,  took  n« 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  re- 
fused the  king's  presents,  though  he  was  ofiered 
no  less  than  the  value  of  eighty  talents.  It  n 
said,  he  neither  visited  Memphis,  nor  any  other 
of  the  celebrated  wooden  of  Egypt;  thmUng  it 
rather  the  business  of  a  person  who  has  ume, 
and  only  travels  for  pleasures,  than  of  him  who 
had  lefl  his  geoeral.engaged  in  a  siege,  and  en- 
camped before  the  enemy's  fortifications. 

Ptolemy  refused  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
Sylla  for  fear  of  bringing  war  upon  himaeU^ 
but  he  gave  Lucullus  a  convoy  to  escort  him  to 
C  vpms,  embraced  him  at  parting,  and  respect- 
fully offered  him  a  rich  emerald  set  in  gold 
Lucullus  at  first  declined  it,  but  upon  the  king^ 
shewing  him  his  own  picture  engraved  on  it, 
he  was  afraid  to  refuse  it,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  to  go  away  with  hostile  intentions,  aad 
in  consequence  have  some  fatal  scheme  form' 
ed  against  him  at  sea. 

In  his  return  he  collected  a  number  of  shipt 
from  the  maritime  towns,  excepting  those  that 
had  given  shelter  and  protection  to  piratei, 
and  with  this  fleet  he  passed  over  to  Cypnia 
There  he  found  that  the  enemy's  ships  lay  is 
wait  for  him  under  some  point  of  land;  and 
therefore  he  laid  up  his  fleet,  and  wrote  to  the 
cities  to  provide  him  quarters  and  all  necem- 
ries,  as  ir  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter  there. 
But  as  soon  as  the  wind  served,  he  immediatelj 
launched  again,  and  proceeded  on  lus  voyage, 
lowering  hu  sails  in  tne  day-time,  and  hoisting 
them  again  when  it  grew  dark;  by  which  Btnta- 
ffem  he  got  safe  to  Rhodes.  There  he*  got  a 
fresh  supply  of  ships,  and  found  means  to  per* 
suade  the  people  of  Cos  and  Cnidus  to  quit 
Mithridates,  and  join  him  ogainst  the  Samiana. 
With  his  own  forces  he  drove  the  king's  troopa 
out  of  Chios;  took  Epigonus,  the  ColophoDiao 
tyrant  prisoner,  and  set  the  people  free. 

At  this  time  Mithridates  vvas  forced  to  aban 
don  Peigamus,  and  had  retired  to  Pitana.  A< 
Fimbria  shut  him  up  by  land,  he  cast  his  eyea 
upon  the  sea,  and  in  despair  of  facing  in  the 
field  that  bold  and  victorious  officer,  collected 
his  ships  from  all  quarters.  Fimbria  saw  thtS) 
but  was  sensible  of  his  want  of  naval  strength, 
and  therefore  sent  to  entreat  Lucullus  to  come 
with  his  fleet,  and  assist  him  in  taking  a  king) 
who  was  the  most  warlike  and  virulent  enemy 
the  Romans  had .  <<  Let  not  Mithridates,"  said 
he,  "  the  glorious  prize  which  has  been  soQgb*> 
in  so  many  labours  and  conflicts,  eftcape;  at 
he  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  aod 
is  already  in  their  not.  When  he  is  ukcn, 
who  will  have  a  greater  share  in  the  honooi 
than  he  who  stops  bis  flight,  end  catches  him 
as  he  goes.'   If  I  shut  him  up  by  land,  and  yos , 

Palncria*  takes  this  for  Piolciny  Auleta;  hat  ▲■ 
letei  w«t  not  king  till  the  year  before  Chriit  Mxty-w»« 
It  miui,  therefore,  htTe  been  Ptolemy  Lathvrua.  For 
Sylla  concluded  the  peace  with  Mithridates  la  the  T«o' / 
before  Christ  eighty-two.  i 
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d«  the  ume  by  tea,  the  ^an  will  be  ail  otr 
own.  What  value  will  Kome  then  Mt  upon 
the  actioiM  of  Sylla  at  Orchomeniu  and  Com- 
ronea,  though  now  so  much  extolled?" 

There  was  nothing  absurd  in  the  proposal. 
Every  body  saw,  that  if  LucuUus,  who  was  at 
no  great  distance,  had  brought  up  his  fleet,  and 
blocked  up  the  harbour,  the  war  would  have 
r  been  at  an  end,  and  they  would  all  have  been 
delivered  from  infinite  calamities.  But  whether 
It  was  that  he  preferred  his  fidelity,  as  Sylla's 
lieutenant,  to  his  own  interest  and  that  of  the 
public;  whether  he  abhorred  Fimbria,  as  a  vil- 
lain, whose  ambition  had  lately  led  him  to  mur- 
der his  general  and  his  friend;  or  whether,  by 
some  overruling  influence  of  fortune,  be  reserv- 
ed Mithridates  for  his  own  antagonist,  he  abso- 
lutely rejected  the  proposal.  He  suffered  him 
to  get  out  of  the  harbour,  and  to  laugh  at  Fim- 
bria's land  forces. 

Ai\er  this,  he  had  the  honour  of  beating  the 
king's  fleet  twice.  The  first  time  was  at  Lee- 
turn,  a  promontory  of  Troas;  the  second  at 
Tenedos,  where  he  saw  NeoptoleiQUS  at  anchor 
with  a  more  considerable  force.  Upon  this, 
LacuUus  advanced  before  the  rest  of  the  ships, 
in  a  Rhodian  galley  of  five  banks  of  oars,  com- 
manded by  r^magoras,  a  man  very  faithful  to 
the  Romans,  and  experienced  in  naval  afiairs. 
Neoptolemus  met  him  with  great  fury,  and  oi^ 
dered  the  master  of  his  ship  to  strike  against 
that  of  Lucuiltts.  But  Demagoras,  fearing  the 
weight  of  the  admiral's  gallev  and  the  shock  of 
its  brazen  beak,  thought  it  dangerous  to  meet 
bim  a-head.  He  therefore  tacked  ab6ut,  and 
received  him  astern,  in  which  place  he  receired 
no  great  damage,  because  the  stroke  was  upon 
the  lower  parts  of  the  ship,  which  were  under 
water.  In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  his  fleet 
coming  up,  Lucullus  ordered  his  own  ship  to 
Uck  again,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and,  aifter 
many  gallant  actions,  put  them  to  flight,  and 
pursQ^  NeoptolemuB  lor  some  time. 

This  done,  he  went  to  meet  Sylla,  who  was 

>ing  to  cross  the  sea  from  the  Chersonesus. 

ere  he  secured  the  passage,  and  helped  to 
transport  his  army.  When  the  peace  was 
agreed  upon,*  Mithridates  sailed  into  the  £ux- 
ine  sea,  and  Sylla  laid  a  fine  upon  Asia  of 
twenty  thousand  talents.  LncuUos  was  com- 
missioned to  collect  the  tax,  and  to  coin  the 
money;  and  it  was  some  consolation  to  the 
cities,  amidst  the  severity  of  Sylla,  that  Lucul- 
lus acted  not  only  with  the  utmost  justice,  but 
with  all  the  lenity  that  so  difficult  and  odious 
a  charge  would  admit  of. 

As  the  Mitylenians  had  openly  revolted,  he 
wanted  to  bring  them  to  acknowledge  their 
Caalt,  and  pay  a  moderate  fine  for  having  joined 
Marios's  party.  But,  led  by  their  ill  genius, 
they  continued  obstinate.  Upon  this  he  went 
against  them  with  his  fleet,  beat  them  in  a 
great  battle,  and  shut  them  up  within  their 
walls.  Some  days  after  he  had  begun  the 
siege,  be  had  recourse  to  this  stratagem.  In 
open  day  he  set  sail  towards  Elea,  but  returned 
pnvateW  at  night,  and  lay  close,  near  the  dtv. 
The  Mitylbnians  then  sallying  out  in  a  bold 
and  disorderly  manner  to  plunder  his  camp, 

*  Thi*  pe«ee  wu  condnded  in  the  year  of  Rome 
n  hundred  sod  lixty-nine,  eighty  year*  befort  the 
tethof  OvUa. 
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which  they  thought  he  had  abandoned,  he  AL 
upon  them,  took  most  of  them  priMuers,  and 
killed  five  hundred  who  stood  upon  their  do* 
fence.  Here  he  got  six  thousand  slaves,  and 
an  inunenie  quantity  of  other  spoil. 

He  had  no  hand  in  the  various  and  nnspoak 
able  evils  which  Sylla  and  Marios  brought 
upon  Italy;  for  I7  the  favour  of  Providence,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  afiairs  of  Asia.  Yet  none 
of  Sylla's  friends  had  greater  interest  with  him. 
Sylla,  as  we  have  said,  out  of  particular  regard 
dedicated  his  Commentaries  to  him;  and  paaih 
ing  Pompey  by,  in  his  last  will  constituted  bim 
guardian  to  his  son.  This  seems  to  have  first 
occasioned  those  differences  and  that  jealoun 
which  subsisted  between  Pompey  and  Lucut 
los,  both  young  men,  and  full  of  «rdoar  in  the 
pursuit  of  glory. 

A  little  after  the  dealb  of  Svlla,  JLucuilus 
was  chosen  consul  along  with  Marcus  Cotta, 
about  the  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  Olympiad. 
At  this  time,  many  proposed  to  renew  the  war 
with  Mithridates,  and  CotU  himself  said,  <<The 
fire  was  not  extinguished,  it  only  slept  in  em- 
bers." Lucullus,  therefore,  was  much  con- 
cerned at  having  the  Cisalpine  Gaul  ailott'jd 
as  his  province,»which  promised  him  no  op- 
portunity to  distinguish  himself.  But  the  hon* 
our  Pompev  had  acquired  in  Spain  gave  him 
most  trouble;  because  that  general's  superior 
reputation,  he  clearly  saw,  after  the  Spanisli 
war  was  ended,  would  entitle  him  to  the  com* 
mand  against  Mithridates.  Hence  it  was,  that 
when  Pompey  applied  for  money,  and  informed 
the  government,  that  if  he  was  not  supplied, 
he  roust  leave  Spain  and  Sertorius,  and  bring 
his  forces  back  to  Italy,  Lucullus  readily  ex* 
^rted  himself  to  procure  the  supplies,  and  to 
prevent  his  returning  upon  any  pretext  what 
ever  during  his  consulship.  He  knew  that 
every  measure  at  home  would  be  under  Pom< 
pey's  direction,  if  he  came  with  such  an  army. 
For,  at  this  very  time,  the  tribune  Cethegus, 
who  had  the  lead,  because  he  consulted  no- 
thing but  the  humour  of  the  people,  was  at 
enmity  with  Lucullus,  on  account  of  his  do- 
testing  that  tribune's  hfe,  polluted  as  it  was 
with  infamous  amours,  insolence,  and  every 
species  of  profligacy.  Against  this  man  he 
declared  open  war.  Lucius  Qnintius,  another 
tribune,  wanted  to  annul  the  acts  of  Sylla, 
and  to  disorder  the  whole  face  of  affairs,  which 
Was  now  tolerably  composed.  But  Lucullus, 
by  private  representations  and  public  remon- 
strances, drew  him  from  his  purpose,  and 
restrained  his  ambition.  Thus,  in  the  most 
polite  and  salutary  way  imaginable,  he  destroy 
ed  the  seeds  of  a  very  dangerous  disease. 

About  this  time,  news  was  brought  of  ioe 
death  of  Octavins,  governor  of  jCilicia.  There 
were  many  competitors  for  that  province,  and 
they  all  paid  their  court  to  Cethegus,  as  the 
person  most  likely  to  procure  it  for  them 
Lucullus  set  no  great  value  upon  that  govern* 
ment;  but,  as  it  was  near  Cappadocia,  he 
concluded,  if  he  could  obtain  it.  that  the 
Romans  would  not  think  of  employing  any 
other  general  against  Mithridates.  For  this 
reason,  he  exerted  all  his  art  to  secure  the 
province  to  himself.  At  last,  he  was  necesn 
tated,  against  the  bent  of  his  disposition,  to 
give  in  to  a  measure  which  iras  deemed  iiidi- 
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net  and  ilUbera],  bat  w€rj  oondudre  to  h» 
puniMe 

There  was  a  woman  then  in  Rome,  named 
Precia,  famed  for  beauty  and  enchanting  wit^ 
but  in  other  rcipecta,  no  better  thaif  a  common 
prostitute.  By  applying  her  interest  with  those 
who  frequented  her  liouse  and  were  fond  of  her 
company,  to  serve  her  friends  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  other  aflairs,  she  added  to  her 
other  accompliahments  the  reputation  of  being 
a  useful  friend  and  a  woman  of  business.  This 
eialted  her  not  a  little.  But  when  she  had  cap- 
tiTated  Cethegus,  who  waa  then  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  and  carried  all  before  him  in  Rome, 
the  whole  power  fell  into  her  hands.  Nothing 
was  done  without  the  faTour  of  Cethegus;  nor 
by  Cethegus,  without  the  consent  of  Praeia. 
To  her  LucuUus  applied,  by  presents  and  the 
most  insinuating  compliments;  nor  could  any 
thing  have  been  mo-e  acceptable  to  a  vain 
and  pompous  woman,  than  to  see  herself  flat- 
tered and  courted  by  such  a  man  as  Lucullns. 
The  cousequence  was,  that  Cethegus  inunedi- 
ately  espoused  his  cause,  and  solicited  for  him 
the  province  of  Cilicia.  When  he  had  nined 
this,  he  had  no  farther  need  either  of  Prscia 
or  Cethegus.  All  came  into  Jiis  interest,  and, 
with  one  voice,  gave  him  the  command  in  die 
Mithridatic  war.  He  indeed  could  not  but  be 
.considered  as  the  fittest  person  for  that  chaige, 
because  Pompey  was  engaged  with  Sertoriua, 
and  MeteUus  had  given  up  his  pretensions,  on 
account  of  his  great  age;  and  these  were  the 
anly  persons  who  could  stand  in  competition 
fbr  it  with  Lueullus.  However,  his  colleague 
Cotta,  by  much  application,  prevailed  upon  the 
•enate  to  send  him  with  a  fleet  to  guard  the 
i^ropontis,  and  to  protect  Bithynia.  , 

Lueullus,  with  a  legion  now  levied  in  Italy, 
passed  over  into  Asia,  where  he  found  the  rest 
of  the  troops  that  were  to  compose  his  army. 
These  had  all  been  long  entirely  corrupted  by 
luiury  and  avarice;  and  that  part  of  them 
ealled  Fimbrians  was  more  untiactable  than 
the  rest,  on  account  of  their  having  been  under 
no  command.  At  the  instigation  of  Fimbria, 
they  had  killed  Flaccus,  who  was  consul  and 
their  general  too,  and  had  betrayed  Fimbria 
himself  to  Sylla;  and  tbev  were  still  mutinous 
and  lawless  men,  though,  in  other  respects, 
brave,  hardy,  and  experienced  soldiers.  Nev- 
ertheless, LucuUus,  in  a  little  time,  subdued 
the  seditious  spirit  of  these  men,  and  corrected 
the  faolu  of  the  rest:  so  that  now  they  firat 
found  a  real  commander,  whereas,  before  they 
had  been  brought  to  serve  by  indulgence  and 
every  promise  of  pleaaore. 

The  affairs  of  the  enemy  were  in  this  poo- 
ture.  Mithridatee,  like  a  sophistical  warrior, 
had  formerly  met  the  Romans  in  a  vain  and 
ostentations  manner,  with  forces  that  were 
shewy  and  pompous  indeed,  but  of  little  use. 
Baffled  and  disgraced  in  his  attempt,  he  grew 
wiser,  and,  therefore,  in  this  second  war,  he 
provided  troops  that  were  capable  of  real  ser- 
vice. He  retrenched  that  mixed  multitude^of 
nations,  and  those  bravadoes  that  were  issued 
from  his  camp  in  a  barbarous  variety  of  Ian- 
gunge,  together  with  the  rich  arms  adorned 
vrith  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  he  now 
constilered  rather  an  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
queror, than  as  adding  any  vigour  to  the  men 


lliat  wore  tbem.  Instead  of  thin,  he  aiMi 
them  with  swords  m  the  Roman  ftshion,  and 
with  htfge  and  heavy  shields;  and  his  cavalij 
he  provided  with  horses,  rather  well-traioed 
than  gaily  accoutred.  His  infaa^ry  coMiited 
of  a  hundred  snd  twenty  thousand,  and  hn 
cavalry  of  sixteen  thousand,  besides  armed 
chariots  to  the  number  oi  a  Hundred.  His  wn 
was  not  equipped,  as  before,  with  gilded  pavil- 
ions, baths,  and  delicious  apartments  for  the 
women,  but  with  all  manner  of  weapons,  of- 
fensive and  defenaive,  and  money  to  pay  Un 
troops. 

In  this  respectable  form  be  invaded  Bithjnia, 
where  the  cities  received  him  with  plesmre, 
and  not  only  that  country,  but  all  Asia  retuiaec 
to  its  former  distempered  inclinations,  by  rea- 
son of  the  intolerable  evils  that  the  RomaD 
usurers  and  tax-gatherers  had  brought  opoa 
them.  These  LucuUus  afterwards  drove  away, 
like  so  many  harpies,  which  robbed  the  poor 
inhabitanu  of  their  food.  At  present,  he  wu 
satisfied  with  reprimanding  them,  and  bringiiig 
tbem  to  exetcise  their  ofiice  with  more  modera- 
tion; by  which  means,  he  kept  the  Aaiatia 
from  revolting,  when  their  inclination  lay  aliDori 
universally  that  way. 

WhUe  LucuUus  was  employed  in  these  mat 
ters,  Cotta,  thinking  he  had  found  his  oppor 
tunity,  piepared  to  give  ACthridatea  batUe 
And  as  be  had  accounts  from  many  hands,  that 
LucuUus  was  coming  up,  and  was  already  en 
camped  in  Phrygia,  he  did  every  thing  to  «• 
pedite  the  engagement,  in  order  to  prevent  id- 
cuUus  from  having  any  share  in  the  triumgif 
which  he  beUeved  was  now  aU  his  own.  W 
was  defeated,  however,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
with  the  loss  of  sixty  ships  and  all  their  cretn, 
as  well  as  four  thousand  land  forces;  aOer 
which,  he  was  shut  up  in  Chalcedon,  and  bad 
no  resource  except  in  the  assistance  of  Lucul 
Ins.  LucuUus  was  advised,  notwithstanding} 
to  take  no  notice  of  Cotta,  but  to  march  for- 
ward into  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  wbicO 
he  would  find  in  a  defenceless  state.  On  tbii 
occasion,  the  soldiers  were  loudest  in  uteir 
complaints  They  represented  that  Cotta  ba<U 
by  lus  raah  counsels,  not  only  ruined  latoaen 
and  his  own  men,  but  done  them  too  great  pre 
judice;  since,  had  it  not  been  for  hia  ei^r, 
they  might  have  conquered  without  l®"'  r° 
LucuUus,  in  a  set  speech  upon  this  woject 
told  them,  «  He  had  rather  deliver  one  Roma' 
out  of  the  enemy>k  hand,  than  take  aU  the  ene- 
my had .»  And  when  ArcheUus,  who  formerJy 
had  commanded  the  king's  forces  in  B<w>t^ 
but  now  was  come  over  to  the  Romana,  ano 
fought  for  them,  asserted,  «  That  if  Ln«j"* 
would  but  once  make  his  appearance  in  ron- 
tus,  aU  would  immediately  fall  before  bun,  ne 
said,  «  He  would  not  act  in  a  more  coww^ 
manner  than  hunters,  nor  pass  the  ^^j~??o 
by,  and  go  to  their  empty  dens.'*  He  hadno 
sooner  uttered  these  words,  than  he  m*'^ 
against  Mithridates  with  thir^  thousand  taOH 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse. 

When  he  got  sight  of  tho  enemy,  be  w« 
astonished  at  their  numbers,  and  dejf^ 
to  avoid  a  battle  and  gain  time.  But  M*""*^^ 
a  Roman  officer,  whom  Sertorius  had  sent 

*  Appisn  eaUb  him  Vanai 
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Mithridatet  out  of  Spain  with  loine  trooM, 
adTanoed  to  meet  Lucalltu,  and  gave  him  the 
challenge.  LucuUus  accepted  it,  and  pat 
hia  annr  in  order  of  battle.  The  aignal  wai 
hist  leady  4o  be  giveD,  when,  without  any  via- 
ible  alteration,  there  was  a  sudden  ezplotion 
in  the  air,  and  a  large  luminous  boay  was 
seen  to  fall  between  the  two  armies:  its  form 
was  like  that  of  a  laige  tun,  and  its  colour 
Ihat  of  molten  silver.  Both  sides  were  so 
affected  with  the  phenomenon,  that  they  part- 
ed without  striking  a  blow.  This  prodigy  is 
said  to  have  happened  in  PhiTgia  at  a  place 
called  Otrya. 

Luculius,  concluding  that  no  human  supplies 
could  be  sufficient  to  maintain  so  many  myriads 
as  Mithhdates  had,  for  any  length  of  time, 
especially  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  ordered 
one  of  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  before  him. 
The  first  question  he  put  to  him  was,  how 
many  there  were  in  his  mess,  and  the  second, 
what  provisions  he  had  left  in  his  tent  When 
4ie  had  this  man'a  answer,  he  commanded 
faim  to  withdraw;  and  then  examined  a  sec- 
ond and  a  third  in  like  manner.  The  Beat 
thing  was  to  compare  the  quantity  of  provis- 
ions which  Mithridates  had  laid  in,  with  the 
number  of  soldiers  he  had  to  support;  by 
which  he  found  that  in  three  or  four  days  they 
would  be  in  want  of  bread-corn.  This  con- 
firmed him  in  his  design  of  gaining  time;  and 
he  caused  great  plenty  of  provisiona  to  be 
!rrought  into  his  own  camp,  tnat  in  the  midst 
of  abundance  he  might  watch  the  enemy's 
distress. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Mithridates  formed 
A  design  against  the  Cyaicenians,  who  were 
beaten  in  the  late  battle  near  Chalcedon,*  and 
bad  lost  three  thousand  men  and  ten  abipe. 
To  deceive  Luculius,  he  decamped  soon  after 
■upper,  one  dark  tempestuous  night; .  and 
marched  with  so  mucn  expedition  that  at 
break  of  day  he  got  before  the  town,  and 
posted  hmiself  upon  mount  Adrastia.t  As 
soon  as  Luculius  perceived  he  was  gone,  he 
followed  his  steps:  and  without  falling  una- 
wares upon  the  enemy  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  he  reach- 
ed the  place  of  his  destination,  and  sat  down 
at  a  village  called  Thiaceia,  the  most  com- 
modious situation  imaginable  for  guarding 
the  roads  and  cutting  off  the  enemy's  con- 
voys. 

He  was  now  so  sure  of  his  aim  that  he  con- 
cealed it  no  longer  from  his  men;  but  when 
^hey  had  entrenched  themselves,  and  returned 
ttom  their  labour,  called  them  together,  and 
told  them  with  great  triumph,  <<In  a  few  days 
ne  would  gain  them  a  victory  which  should 
not  cost  one  dmo  of  blood.''' 
Mithridates  had  planted  his  troops  in  ten  differ- 
ent posts  about  the  city,  and  with  his  vessels 
blocked  up  the  frith  which  parts  it  from  the 
continent,^  so  that  it  was  invested  on  all  sides. 

*  Alone  with  Cotta. 

t  So  culed  from  a  teniple  in  the  city  conieenited  bv 
Adrwtttf  to  the  godden  Nemetu,  who  firom  thence  hid 
the  nnme  of  Adrastia. 

X  Strabo  nyi ,  Crricus  lies  upon  the  Propontis,  and 


;  Strabo  nvf ,  i/vncus  net  upon  the  rropontu.  wni 
h  an  ifland  joined  to  the  continent  hy  two  bridgca 
sear  which  is  a  city  of  the  mme  name,  with  two  nar 
hMft,  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  reMclf.— 
■•— M,xii. 
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The  Cyaicenians  were  prepared  to  ^mbat  tbr 
greatest  difficulties,  and  to  suffer  the  last  ei 
tremities  in  the  Roman  cause:  bu«  they  knei 
not  where  Luculius  was,  and  were  much  con 
cemed  that  they  could  got  no  account  of  him 
Though  his  camp  was  visible  enough,  thi 
enemy  had  the  art  to  impose  upon  them 
Pointing  to  the  Romana  who  were  posted  or 
the  heights,  <1)o  yon  see  that  army?"  sai£ 
they:  ^thooe  are  the  Armenians  and  Medei^ 
whom  Tigranes  has  sent  as  a  reinforcement  to 
Mithridates."  Surrounded  with  such  an  im- 
mense number  of  enemies,  as  they  thought, 
and  having  no  hope  of  relief  but  from  the  ar- 
rival of  Luculius,  they  were  in  the  utmost 
consternation. 

When  Demonax,  whom  Archelaus  found 
means  to  send  into  the  town,*  brought  them 
news  that  LncuUus  was  arrived,  at  first  they 
could  hardly  beUeve  it,  imagining  be  came  only 
with  a  feigned  stoty,  to  encourage  them  to  bear 
up  in  their  present  distress.  However,  the  same 
momenta  boy  made  his  appearance,  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  among  the  enemy,  and  had  just 
made  his  escape.  Upon  theiraaking  him  where 
Luculius  was,  he  laughed,  thinking  them  only 
in  jest;  but  when  he  saw  they  were  in  earnest, 
he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  Roman  camp. 
This  sufficiently  reviv^  their  drooping  spirits. 

In  the  lake  Daacylitis,  near  Cyxicus,  there 
were  vessels  of  a  considerable  size.  Luculius 
hauled  up  the  largest  of  them,  put  it  upon  a 
carriage,  and  drew  it  down  to  the  sea.  Then 
he  put  on  board  it  as  many  soldiers  as  it  coula 
contain,  and  ordered  them  to  get  into  Cyzicua, 
which  tney  effected  in  the  night. 

It  seems  too  that  Heaven,  delighted  with  the 
valour  of  the  Cyaicenians,  supported  them  with 
several  remarkable  signs.  Tne  feast  of  Proser 
pine  was  come,  when  they  were  to  sacrifice  a 
black  heifer  to  her;  and  as  they  had  no  livisff 
animal  of  that  kind,  they  made  one  of  paste^f 
and  were  approaching  the  altar  with  it.  The 
victim,  bred  for  that  purpose,  pastured  with 
the  rest  of  their  cattle  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frith.  On  that  very  day*8he  parted  from 
the  herd,  swam  alone  to  the  town,  and  pre-  • 
sented  herself  before  the  altar.  The  same 
goddess  appeared  to  Aristogoros,  the  public 
secretary,  in  a  dream,  and  said,  "Go  and 
tell  Your  fellow-citizens  to  take  courage,  for  I 
shall  bring  the  African  piper  against  the 
trumpeter  of  Pontus." 

While  the  Cizyceniana  were  wondering  at 
this  oracular  expression  in  the  morning,  a 
strong  wind  blew,  and  the  sea  was  in  the  ut- 
most agitation.  The  king's  machines  erected 
against  the  walls,  the  wonderful  work  of  Ni 
cocidus  the  Thessalian,  by  the  noise  and  crack- 
ing first  announced  what  was  to  come.  Then 
a  south  wind  incredibly  violent  arose;  and  it 
the  short  space  of  an  hour  broke  all  the  en 
gires  to  pieces  and  destroyed  the  wooden  tower 
which  was  a  hundred  cubits  high.    It  is  mor^ 

*  By  the  airiitance  of  bladders,  he  swam  into  the 
town.    FtoruM,  1.  iii. 
t  The  Pythagoreans,  who  thought  it  unhwflil  to  kiQ 
ly  animal,  seem  to  bare  been  the  first  among  the 


Qrecks  who  oWatd  the  figures  of  animals  in  pasta, 
myrrh,  or  some  other  composition.    The  poorer  sort 


of  Egyfftians  are  said  to  have  done  the  s 
other  principle. 
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iirer  related,  tliat  Minerta  waa  seen  by  many 
at  Ilium  in  their  aiepp,  all  coTered  with  sweat 
And  with  part  of  her  veil  rentj  and  ^at  ahe 
aaid,  ahe  woa  juat  come  from  aaaiatug  the 
people  of  Cyticua.  Nay,they  ahewed  at  Iliom 
a  pillar  which  had  an  inacription  to  that  pur- 
poae. 

Am  long  as  Mthridatea  was  deceiTed  by  hia 
officers,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  famine 
that  prevailed  in  the  camp,  he  lamented  his 
miacarriage  in'  the  siege.  Bat  when  he  came 
to  be  sensible  of  the  extremity  to  which  his  sol- 
dien  were  reduced,  and  that  they  were  forced 
to  eat  even  human  flesh,*  all  his  ambition  and 
spirit  of  contention  died  away.  He  found  L.u- 
cttllus  did  not  make  war  in  a  theatrical,  osten- 
tatious manner,  bat  aimed  his  blows  at  his  very 
heart,  and  left  nothing  unattempted  to  deprive 
him  of  provisioDs.  He  thererore  seized  his 
opportunity  while  the  Romans  were  attacking 
a  certain  fort,  to  aend  off  almoat  all  hia  cavalry 
and  his  beasts  of  burden,  as  well  as  the  least 
useful  part  of  his  infantry,  into  Bithvnia. 

When  Lucullus  was  apprised  of  their  de- 
parture, he  retired  daring  the  night  into  his 
camp.  Next  morning  there  was  a  violent 
stormy  nevertheless  he  began  the  pursuit  with 
ten  cohorts  of  foot,  besides  his  cavalry.  All 
the  way  he  was  greatly  incommoded  by  the 
snow,  and  the  cold  was  so  piercing  that 
-several  of  his  soldiers  sunk  under  it,  and  were 
forced  to  stop.  With  the  rest  he  overtook  the 
enemy  at  the  river  Rhyndacua,  and  made  auch 
havoc  among  them,  that  the  women  of  Apol 
Ionia  came  out  to  plunder  the  convoya  and  to 
atrip  the  slain. 

The  slain,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  were 
very  numerous,  and  Liucullus  made  fif\een 
thousand  prisoners;  besides  which,  he  took 
six  thousand  horses  and  an  infinite  number  of 
blurts  of  burden.  And  he  made  it  his  buaineaa 
to  lead  them  all  by  the  enemy'a  camp. 

I  canilot  help  wondering  at  Salluaf  a  aaying, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  Romans 
saw  a  camel -t  How  could  he  think  that  those 
who  formerly  under  Scipio  conquered  Antiochas 
and  hitely  defeated  Archelaus  at  Orchomenos 
and  ChsBronea,  ahould  be  unacquainted  with 
that  animal.' 

Mithridates  now  resolved  upon  a  speedy 
flight;  and  to  amuae  Lucullua  with  employ- 
ment in  another  quarter,  he  aent  hia  admiral 
Ariatonicua  to  the  Grecian  aea.  But  juat  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  was  betrayed 
to  Lucullus,  together  with  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  which  he  took  with  him  to  corrupt 
some  part  of  the  Roman  forces.  Afler  this, 
BCthridates  made  his  escape  by  sea,  and  left 

*  Taert  u  MiBcthiiiff  extremely  improbable  in  this. 
•It  does  not  appear  that  Mithridatc*  was  so  lotalfy  block- 
ed up  bj  LucuUus.  as  to  reduce  him  to  this  extremity; 
and  eren  had  that  been  the  case,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  more  elirible  to  hare  risked  a  battle,  than  to  hare 
snbmitted  to  the  dreadllJ  alternatire  here  mentioned. 
Bat  wherefore  eat  human  flesh,  when  afterwards  we 
are  expressly  told  that  they  had  beasts  to  send  away? 
There  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  as 
little  foundation  in  history  for  this  practice,  as  there  it 
in  nature. 

t  Liry  expressly  tells  us,  tliere  were  camels  in  Anli- 
ochus's  army.  «'  Before  the  cavalry  were  placed,  Uie 
eharioU  armed  with  scythes,  and  camels  of  that  species 
ealWd  dromedaries."    I^tJ.  lib.  xxxri'.  c  40 


hia  generala  togel  iff  with  the  army  in  the  dm 
manner  they  cool  t.  Lucollaa  coming  up  witk 
them  at  the  river  Granicua,  killed  full  twenty 
thooaand,  and  made  a  prodigioua  nnmber  oi 
priaoners.  It  ia  aaid  that  in  this  campaign  tbi 
enemy  loat  near  three  hondred  thooaand  mei, 
reckoninff  the  servants  of  the  army  at  w«l! 
as  the  aoTdiers. 

Laculltts  immediately  entered  Cyocom. 
where  he  was  received  with  every  testimooy 
of  joy  and  respect  After  which  he  went  W 
the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ahipa  to  make  opt 
fleet.  On  thia  occaaion  he  touched  at  Traai, 
and  alept  there  in  the  temple  of  Venus.  Tbi 
goddess,  he  dreamed,  sic»od  by  him,  aad  adr 
dressed  him  as  follows: 

I>oit  thoQ  then  sleep,  great  monarch  of  the  mods? 
The  &wns  are  rvstiinf  near  thee.— - 

Upon  thia  he  rose  and  calling  his  friends  to 
gether  while  it  was  yet  dark,  related  to  then 
the  vision.  He  had  hardly  made  an  end, 
when  meaaengers  arrived  from  niam,withaD 
account  that  they  had  aeen  off  the  Gredan 
harbour*  thirteen  of  the  king'a  laige  gallcyi 
ateering  towarda  Lemnoa.  He  went  in  par- 
suit  of  them  without  losing  a  moment,  took 
them,  and  killed  their  admiral  Isidonu. 
When  thia  waa  done,  he  made  all  the  sail  he 
could  after  some  others  which  were  before- 
Theae  lay  at  anchor  by  the  ialand;  and  if 
aoon  aa  the  officers  perceived  his  approach, 
they  hauled  the  ahipa  a8hore,and  fighting  frtn 
the  decka,  galled  the  Romans  exceedingly 
The  Romana  had  no  chance  to  surround  theoj 
nor  could  their  galleys,  which  were  by  the 
waves  kept  in  continual  motion,  make  any  in 
preaaion  upon  thoae  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
on  firm  ground,  and  atood  immoveable.  At 
last,  having  yrith  much  difficulty  found  a  land- 
ing place,  he  put  aome  of  his  troops  on  shore, 
who  taking  them  in  the  rear,  killed  a  number 
of  them,  and  forced  the  rest  to  cut  their  cabltf 
andatand  out  at  sea.  In  the  confoaion  tw 
Teaaela  daahed  one  againat  another,  or  fell 
upon  the  beoka  of  those  of  Lucullus.  The 
destruction  consequently  was  great  MarioS) 
the  general  aent  by  Sertoriua,  was  among 
the  priaoncra.  He  had  but  one  eye:  and  Lu- 
cullua, when  he  firat  set  sail,  had  given  hn 
men  a  strict  charge  not  to  kill  any  perwo 
with  one  eye;  in  order  that  he  might  be 
reaerved  for  a  death  of  greater  torture  and 
disgrace. 

After  thia,  he  haatened  to  purane  Mitbn- 
datea  himaelf,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  m 
Bithynia  blocked  up  by  Yoconius.  "^ 
had  aent  thia  officer  before  with  a  fieet  ^^ 
Nicomedia,  to  prevent  the  king'a  escape.  Bii| 
Voconina  had  loitered  in  Samothrace,  abooj 
getting  himaelf  initiated  in  the  myateriesf  v>a 

•  Plutarch  means  the  harbour  where  the  Grej»* 
landed  when  they  were  going  to  the  siege  of  1  r^' 

t  The  mysteries  of  the  Cabin.  The  wo'"*'?/^  Jj 
gods  was  probably  brought  from  Phowiieiai  ^ ^m. 
m  the  language  of  that  country  «g"»fi"jP°*^f -o- 
They  were  reverenced  as  the  most  trcmcndoo*  o» 
periur  ucinp;  the  more  so,  because  of  tb*"*?'  .^ 
and  awful  solemnities  of  their  worship.    '*^'  " 


pretended  to  eire  us  an  account  of  their  nameS; 
thev  were  locked  up  in  the  profooade«t  kc*^** 
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eelabrated  tesuva-s.  Miuindatet  in  the 
time  bud  got  oat,  and  was  making  great  eflforta 
to  reach  Pontua  before  Lucallua  could  come 
te  stop  him.  But  a  violent  tempest  overtook 
him,  by  which  manj  of  his  vessels  were  dash- 
ed to  pieces  and  manj  sunk.  The  whole  shore 
was  covered  with  the  wreck  which  the  sea 
threw  up  for  several  days.  As  for  the  king 
himself,  the  ship  in  wluch  he  sailed  was  so 
large,  that  the  pilots  could  not  make  land  with 
it  amidst  such  a  terrible  agitation  of  the  waves, 
and  it  was  by  this  time  ready  to  founder  with 
the  water  it  had  taken  in.  He  therefore  got 
into  a  shallop  belonging  to  some  pirates,  and 
trusting  his  life  to  their  bands,  beyond  all  hope, 
wan  brought  safe  to  Heraclea,  in  Pontus,  after 
having  passed  through  the  most  unspeakable 
dangers. 

In  this  war,  Lucullus  behaved  to  the  senate 
of  Rome  with  an  honest  pride,  which  had  its 
success.  They  had  decreed  him  three  thousand 
talents  to  enable  him  to  fit  out  a  fleet.  But  he 
acquainted  them  by  letters,  that  he  had  no  need 
of  money,  and  boasted  that,  without  so  much 
expense  and  such  mighty  preparations,  he  would 
drive  Mithridates  out  of  the  sea  with  the  ships 
the  allies  would  give  him.  And  he  performed 
his  promise  by  the  assistance  of  a  superior 
power.  For  the  tempest  which  ruined  the  Pon- 
tic fleet,  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  re- 
sentment of  Diana  of  Priapus,  for  their  plun- 
dering her  temple  and  beating  down  her  statue. 
Lucullus  was  now  advised  b^  many  of  his  of- 
Bcers  to  let  the  war  sleep  awhile  3  but,  without 
regarding  their  opinion,  ne  penetrated  into  the 
kingdom  of  Pontas,  by  way  of  Bithynia  and 
Gnlatia.  At  first  he  found  provisions  so  scarce, 
that  he  was  forced  to  have  thirty  thousand 
€kiuls  follow  him  with  each  a  measure*  of  wheat 
upon  his  shoulders.  But  as  he  proceeded  fur- 
ther in  his  march,  and  bore  down  all  oppoci- 
tioo,  he  came  to  such  plenty,  that  an  ox  was 
sold  for  one  drachma,  and  a  slave  for  four. 
The  rest  of  the  booty  was  so  little  regarded, 
that  some  left  it  behind  them,  and  others  de- 
stroyed it;  for,  amidst  such  abundance,  they 
could  not  find  a  purchaser.  Having  in  the  ex- 
cursions of  their  cavalry,  laid  waste  all  the 
eounteyas  far  as  Themiscyrs  and  about  the 
river  Thermadon,  they  complained  that  Lucul- 
lus took  all  the  towns  by  capitulation,  instead 
of  storm,  and  gave  not  up  one  to  the  soldiers 
for  plunder.  "Now,"  said  they,  **  you  leave 
Amisus,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  which 
might  be  easilv  taken,  if  vou  would  assault  it 
vigorously;  and  drag  us  after  Mithridates  into 
the  wastes  of  Tibarene  and  ChaldtBa." 

Lucullus,  however,  not  thinking  they  woitld 
break  out  into  that  rage  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared, neglected  their  remonstrances.  He 
took  more  pains  to  excuse  hiviself  to  those  who 
blamed  his  slow  progress,  and  his  losing  time 
in  reducing  towns  and  villages  of  little  conse- 
quence, while  Mithridates  was  again  gathering 
r>wer.  "This  is  the  very  thing,*  said  he, 
that  I  want  and  aim  at  in  all  my  operations, 
tfiat  Mithridates  may  get  strength,  and  collect 
tn  army  respectable  enough  to  make  him  stand 
m  onffogement,  and  not  continue  to  fly  before 
tt     Do  ytra  not  see  what  vast  and  boundless 

*  V*<jiamtts 


deserts  lie  behLid  \am>  Is  not  Causacos,  with 
all  its  immense  train  of  mountains  at  hand, 
suffident  to  hide  him  and  numberless  other 
icings  who  wish  to  avoid  a  battle?  It  is  but  a 
few  days'  journey  from  the  country  of  the  Ca- 
biri*  into  Armenia,  where  Tigranes^  king  of 
kings,  is  seated,  surrounded  with  that  power 
which  has  wrested  Asia  from  the  Parthians, 
which  carri^  Grecian  <Alonies  into  Media, 
subdues  Syria  and  Palestine,  cuts  off*  the  Se 
leucids  and  carries  their  wives  and  daughters 
into  captivity.  This  prince  is  nearly  allied  to 
Mithridates;  he  is  his  son-in-law.  Do  yon 
think  he  will  disregard  him,  when  he  comes  as 
a  suppliant,  and  not  take  up  arms  in  his  caused 
why  will  you  then  be  in  such  haste  to  drive 
Mithridates  out  of  his  dominions,  and  risk  the 
bringing  Tigranes  upon  us,  who  has  long  wanted 
a  pretence  for  it?  And  surely  he  cannot  find 
a  more  specious  one,  than  that  of  succouring  a 
father-in-law,  and  a  king  reduced  to  such  ex- 
treme necessity.  What  neeA  is  there  then  for 
us  to  ripen  this  affair,  and  to  teach  Mithridates 
what  hie  may  not  know,  who  are  the  confed- 
erates he  is  to  seek  against  us;  or  to  drive  him, 
against  his  inclination  and  his  notions  of  hon- 
our, into  the  srms  of  Tigranes?  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  give  him  time  to  make  preparations  and 
regain  strength  in  his  own  territories,  that  we 
may  have  to  meet  the  Colchians,  the  Tibare- 
nians  and  Cappadocians,  whom  we  have  often 
beaten,  rather  than  the  unknown  forces  of  the 
Modes  and  the  Armenians.^ 

Agreeablv  to  these  sentiments  Lucullus  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  before  Amisns,  proceeding 
very  slowly  in  the  siege.  After  the  wintei 
was  passed,  he  left  that  chaige  toMnrena, 
and  marched  against  Mithridates,  who  was  en- 
camped on  the  plains  of  the  Cabiri,  witn  a  res- 
olution to  wait  for  the  Romans  there.  His 
army  consisted  or  forty  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse,  which  he  had  lately  collected; 
and  in  these  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence. 
Nay,  he  passed  the  river  Lycus^  and  gave  the 
Romans  the  challenge  to  meet  him  in  the  field 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  cavalry  engaged, 
and  the  Romans  were  put  to  the  rout.  Pom- 
ponius,  a  man  of  some  dignity,  was  wounded 
and  taken.  Though  much  indisposed  with  his 
wounds,  he  was  brought  before  Mithridates, 
who  asked  him,  <<Whether,  if  he  saved  his 
life,  he  would  become  his  friend?^  <<On  con- 
dition you  will  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans," 
said  he,  "I  will!  but  if  not,  I  must  remain  your 
enemy."  The  king,  struck  with  admiration  of 
his  patriotism,  did  him  no  injury. 

Lucullus  wte  apprehensive  of  farther  dinger 
on  the  plain,  on  account  of  the  enemy's  supfr* 
riority  in  horre,  and  yet  he  was  loath  to  take 
to  the  mountains,  which  were  at  a  conaidereble 
distance,  as  well  as  woody,  and  difficult  of  as- 
cent While  he  was  in  this  perplexi^,  some 
Greeks  happened  to  be  taken,  who  had  hid 
themscjlves  in  a  cave.  Artemidorus,  the  eldest 
of  them,  undertook  to  conduct  him  to  a  post 
where  he  might  encamp  in  the  utmost  security, 

•  Hence  it  appear*,  u  well  ••  flrom  a  psMge  b  Sfia- 
bo,  that  there  wmt  a  district  on  the  borscn  of  Phrygia 
called  CabirL  Indeed,  the  wordkip  of  thoie  godt  had 
prerailcd  in  scTerml  parts  of  Asia,  and  they  are  lupposed 
to  hare  h«d  homaf  e  pa  d  them  at  Rome,  imaer  the 
title  of  JDiviPMer. 
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tnd  where  there  stood  a  eaetle  which  oom- 
monded  the  plain  o^  the  Cabiri.  Lncnllaa  gare 
credit  to  his  report,  and  began  his  maxch  in  the 
night,  after  he  had  caused  a  number  of  firee 
to  be  lighted  in  hia  old  camp.  Haiing  got 
nfely  through  the  narrow  paana,  he  gained 
the  heights,  and  in  the  morning  appeared  abof  e 
the  enemy's  heads,  in  a  situation  where  he 
inight  fight  with  aJ^antase,  when  he  chose  it, 
and  might  not  be  compelled  to  i£,  if  be  had  a 
mind  to  sit  still. 

At  present  neither  Lucullos  norMithridates 
was  inclined  to  risk  a  battle:  but  somp'of  the 
king^s  soldiers  happening  to  pursue  a  deer,  a 
party  of  Romans  went  out  to  intercept  them. 
This  brought  on  a  sharp  skirmish,  numbers 
continually  coming  up  on  each  side.  At  length 
the  king^  troops  had  the  advantage. 

The  Romans  beholding  from  the  camp  the 
flight  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  were  greatW  dis- 
turbed, and  ran  to  liucuUus,  to  entreat  him  to 
lead  them  outj  and  give  the  signal  for  battle. 
Put  he,  willing  to  shew  them  of  how  much  im- 
portance, in  all  dangerous  conflicts,  the  presence 
of  an  able  general  is,  ordered  them  to  stand  still  j 
and  descending  into  the  plain  himself,  seised 
the  foremost  of  the  fugitives,  and  commanded 
them  to  face  about  They  obeyed,  and  the  rest 
rallying  with  them,  they  easily  put  the  enemy  to 
flight,  Hod  pursued  them  to  their  entrenchmenu. 
LiucuUus,  at  his  return,  inflicted  on  the  fugi- 
tives the  usual  punishment.  He  made  them 
strip  to  their  vests,  take  ofi*  their  girdles,  and 
then  dig  a  trench  twelve  feet  long;  the  rest  of 
the  troops  all  the  while  standing  and  looking  on. 

In  the  army  of  Mithndates  there  was  a  Dar- 
darian  grandee  named  Olthacus.  The  Darda- 
rians  are  some  of  those  barbarous  people  who 
live  near  the  lake  Maeotis.  Olthacus  was  a 
man  fit  for  every  warlike  attempt  that  required 
strength  and  courage,  and  in  counsel  and  con- 
trivance inferior  to  none.  Besides  these  accom- 
,plishments,  he  was  afiable,  easy,  and  agreeable 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  He  was  always 
involved  in  some  dispute,  or  jealousy  at  least, 
of  the  other  great  men  of  his  country,  who, 
like  him,  aimed  at  the  chief  authority  in  it:  and 
to  bring  Mithridates  into  his  interest,  he  un- 
dertook the  daring  oiterprise  of  killing  LfUcul- 
lus.  Mithridates  commended  his  design,  and 
publicly  gave  him  some  affronts,  to  afford  him 
a  pretence  for  resentment.  Olthacus  laid  hold 
on  it,  and  rode  oflT  to  Lucullus,  who  received 
him  with  pleasure.  For  his  reputation  was 
well  known  in  the  camp;  and,  upon  trial,  the 
Roman  general  found  his  presence  of  mind  and 
his  address  so  extraordinary,  that  he  took  him 
to  his  table  and  his  council-board. 

When  the  Dardarian  thought  he  had  found 
nis  opportunity,  he  ordered  his  servante  to  have 
his  horse  ready  without  the  camp.  It  was  now 
mid-day,  and  the  soldiers  were  sitting  in  the 
sun  or  otherwise  reposing  themselves,  when  he 
went  to  the  general's  pavilion;  expecting  that 
none  would  pretend  to  hinder  the  admission  of 
a  man  who  was  intimate  with  Lucullus,  and 
who  said  he  had  business  of  importance  to 
eommunicate.  And  he  had  certainly  entered, 
if  sleep,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  many 
other  generals,  had  not  saved  LucuUus.  Mene- 
demus,  one  of  his  chamberlains,  ^m  then  in 
waiting,  and  he  told  Olthacus,  «  fhis  was  20t 


a  proper  time  to  see  Lutullus,  because  ifta 
long  watching  and  fatigue,  he  was  now  takiog 
some  rest.''  Olthacus  did  not  take  this  denial; 
but  said,  '<  I  must  enter,  whether  vouwiU  « 
not,  for  I  have  great  and  necessary  business  to 
lay  before  him."  Menedemus,  incensed  at  bw 
insolence,  answered,  ^'Nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary than  the  preservation  of  Lucullas,"  am) 
thrust  him  back  with  both  hands.  Olthacui 
fearing  his  design  was  discovered,  withdrew 
privately  from  the  camp,  to<^  horee,  and  re* 
turned  to  Mithridates  without  efiecting  aay 
thing.  Thus  the  crisis,  in  other  mattera,  u 
well  as  in  medicine,  either  saves  or  destroys. 

After  this,  Somatius  was  sent  out  with  tea 
cohorts  to  escort  a  convov.  Mithridates  de- 
tached against  him  one  of  his  officers  named 
Menander.  An  engagement  ensued,  ind  the 
barbarians  were  routed  with  great  loss.  Anotb- 
er  time,  Lucullus  despatched  Adrian  with  ■ 
considerable  corps,  to  protect  the  party  em- 
ployed in  collecting  provisions  and  soppljfiog 
his  camp.  Mithridates  did  not  let  him  pui 
unnoticed,  but  sent  Menemachua  and  Myrao 
against  them  with  a  strong  body  of  canity 
and  another  of  infantry.  All  these  combatanti^ 
except  two,  the  Romans  put  to  the  iword. 
Mithridates  dissembled  his  loss,  pretending  it 
was  small,  and  entirely  owing  to  the  miacoa 
duct  of  the  commanding  officers.  But  when  Ad* 
rian  passed  by  his  camp  in  great  pomp,  «itj| 
many  wagons  loaded  with  provisions  and  hco 
spoils  in  his  train,  the  king's  spirits  began  to 
droop,  and  the  most  distressing  terror  fell  apes 
his  army.  They  determined,  therefore  to  quit 
that  post. 

The  nobility  about  the  kiuff  began  to  fend 
off  their  baggage  with  all  Uie  privacy  they 
could,  but  would  not  sufier  others  to  do  the 
same.  The  soldiers  finding  themselves  jostled 
and  thrust  back  in  the  gateways,  were  so  macb 
provoked  at  that  treatment,  that  they  tamed 
upon  them,  fell  to  plundering  the  baggage,  and 
killed  several  of  them.  Dorylaus,  one  of  the 
generals,  lost  his  life  for  nothing  but  a  parpl« 
robe  which  he  had  on.  Hermaeus,  a  priest, 
was  trodden  under  foot  at  the  gate.  Mitbn- 
datea  himself,  without  any  attendant  or  groom 
to  assist  him,  got  out  of  the  camp  amidst  the 
crowd.  Of  all  his  royal  stud  there  was  not 
one  horse  left  him;  but  at  last  PtolemT  the 
eunuch,  seeing  him  carried  along  with  the 
torrent,  and  happening  to  be  on  horsebacs, 
dismounted,  and  gave  him  his.  The  Rooiaof 
pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  indeed  came  op 
time  enough  to  have  taken  him.  He  was  id 
fact  almost  in  their  hands:  but  their  arance 
saved  him.  The  prev,  which  had  been  par- 
sued  through  numberless  conflicts  and  dan- 
gers, escaped,  and  the  victorious  Lucullus  wa« 
robbed  of  the  reward  of  his  toils.  The  howe 
which  the  king  rode  was  almost  overtaken, 
when  a  mule  loaded  with  gold,  came  betweci 
hiffi  and  his  pursuers,  either  by  accident,  or 
by  the  king's  contrivance.  The  soldien  uj 
mediately  began  to  rifle  the  load,  and  <aiw  f- 
blows  about  the  contents;  which  gave  MbW 
dates  time  to  get  off.  Nor  was  this  the  m) 
disadvantage  Lucullus  experienced  f-X)m  theu 
ayarice.  Callistratus,  the  king's  secretary,  **[ 
taken,  and  the  Roman  general  had  orderw 
him  to  be  brought  before  him;  but  those  irtc 
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wd  the  chaige  of  it,  pe  t:eivuig  be  had  fire  hun- 
dred erowne  in  his  girdle,  despatched  him  for 
the  money.  Yet  to  such  men  at  these  he  gare 
sp  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

After  this,  he  took  Cabiri,  and  many  9tber 
places  of  strength,  in  which  he  found  much 
treesnre.  He  hkewise  found  in  their  prisons 
many  Greeks,  and  several  of  the  king's  own  re- 
lations, confined;  and,  as  they  had  long  thought 
themseWes  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances, 
the  liberty  which  they  gained  by  the  favour  of 
Luculltts,  appeared  to  them  not  so  much  a  de- 
liverance, as  a  resurrection  and  new  life.  One 
of  the  king's  ataters,  named  Nyasa,  very  hap- 
pily for  her,  was  of  the  number.  The  other 
sistera  and  wives  of  Mithridates,  who  seemed 
placed  more  remote  from  danger,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  war,  all  perished  miserably:  he 
sent  the  eonoch  Bacchides  to  PhemaciO)  with 
orders  to  see  them  pat  to  death. 

Among  the  rest  were  two  of  his  sisters, 
Roxana  and  Statin,  who  were  about  the  age 
of  forty,  and  still  virgins;  and  two  of  his  wives, 
both  looianSy  Bemice  of  Chios,  and  Monime 
of  Miletus.  The  latter  wae  much  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks.  Though  the  king  had  tried 
every  expedient  to  bring  her  to  listen  taa  law- 
less passtoa,  and  made  her  a  present  of  fifteen 
thousand  crowns  at  one  time,  she  rejected  all 
his  solicitations  till  he  agreed  to  marriage,  sent 
her  a  diadem,  and  declued  her  queen.  Before 
the  last  sad  message,  she  had  pessod  her  time 
▼ery  unhappily,  and  looked  with  grief  and 
tadignatioii  on  that  beauty,  which,  instead  of  a 
husband,  had  procured  her  an  imperious  master, 
and,  instead  of  the  domestic  comforts  of  mar- 
riage, ft  guard  of  barbarians.  Banished  far 
from  Greece,  she  had  lost  the  real  blessings  of 
life,  and  where  she  hoped  for  happiness,  found 
nothing  but  a  dream. 

When  Bacchides  came  and  informed  those 
princeseee  they  must  die,  but  that  they  were  at 
iibwty  to  choose  the  death  most  easy  and 
agreeable  to  them,  Monime  snatched  the  dia- 
dem from  her  head,  and  applied  it  to  her  neck, 
that  it  might  do  the  fatal  office.  But  it  broke, 
and  the  princess  said,  <<0  cursed  band  1  wouldst 
thou  not  at  least  serve  mo  on  this  occasion.^' 
Then  spttting  upon  it,  she  threw  it  from  her, 
and  stretched  out  her  neck  to  Bacchides. 

Beraice  took  poison,  and  as  her  mother,  who 
was  present,  b€gged  a  share  of  it,  she  granted 
her  request.  They  both  drank  of  it;  and  its 
force  opeimted  sufficiently  upon  the  weaker 
body:  but  Bemice,  not  having  taken  a  proper 
quantity,  was  long  a*dying.  Bacchides,  there- 
fore, strangled  her.  Roxana,  one  of  the  un- 
married sisters,  after  having  vented  the  most 
bitter  imprecations  and  reproaches  against 
Mithridates,  took  poison.  Statira,  however, 
died  without  one  unkind  or  ungenerous  word. 
She  rather  commended  her  brother,  when  he 
must  have  his  anxieties  about  his  own  life,  for 
oot  forgetting  them,  but  providing  that  they 
■night  die  free  and  undishonoured.  These  evenu 
were  very  disagreeable  to  the  native  goodness 
ind  humanity  of  LucuUus. 

He  continued  his  punuit  of  Mithridates  aa 
lar  as  Talauraj  where,  having  learned  that  he 
vas  fled  four  days  before  into  Armenia,  to 
Tlgranes,  he  turned  back  again.  He  subdued, 
■owever,  the  Chaldaeans  and  Tibarenians«  and 


redueed  the  less  Armenia,  with  the  towns  anc* 
castles.  Then  he  sent  Appius  to  Tignnea,  to 
demand  Mithridates;  and  m  the  meantime  m 
turned  to  Amisus,  which  his  troops  wera  still 
besieging.  The  length  of  the  siege  was  owing 
to  Callimachus,  who  commanded  in  the  town, 
and  was  an  able  engineer,  skilled  in  eveiy  art 
of  attack  and  defence.  By  this  he  gave  the 
Romans  much  trouble,  for  which  he  suffisre^ 
afterwards.  liUCuUus  availed  himself  of  a 
stratogem,  against  which  he  had  not  guarded. 
He  made  a  sudden  assault  at  the  time  whr* 
Callimachus  used  to  draw  off  his  men  for  ro 
freshment.  Thus  he  made  himself  master  of 
some  part  of  the  wall;  upon  which,  Callimochus 
either  envying  the  Romans  the  plunder  of  the 
place,  or  with  a  view  to  facilitate  his  own  es 
cape»  set  fire  to  the  towii,  and  quitted  it.  For 
no  one  paid  any  attention  to  mose  who  fleo 
by  sea.  The  flames  spread  with  great  ra- 
pidity around  the  walls,  and  the  sol&n  pre- 
pared themselves  to  pillage  the  houses.  JLo* 
cullus,  in  commiseration  of  a  fine  city  thus 
sinking  into  ruin,  endeavoured  to  assist  it  from 
without)  and  ordered  his  troops  to  extinguish 
the  fire.  But  they  paid  no  regard  to  him 
they  went  on  coUectuig  the  spoils  and  da^* 
ing  their  aims,  till  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
plunder  to  them,  in  hopes  of  saving  the  city 
trom  the  flames.  It  happened,  however,  quite 
otherwise.  In  rummaging  every  comer,  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  they  set  nre  to  many  of 
the  houses  themselves.  So  that  when  Lucullus 
entered  the  town  next  morning,  he  said  to  his 
friends,  with  teara  in  his  eyes,  *'  I  have  often 
admired  the  good  fortune  of  Sylla,  but  never 
so  much  as  I  do  this  day.  He  desired  to  save 
Athens,  and  succeeded.  I  wish  to  imitate  him 
on  this  occasion;  but,  instead  of  that,  the  gods 
have  classed  me  with  Munmuus."'^ 

Nevertheless,  he  endeavoured  to  restore  the 
place,  as  far  as  its  unhappy  circumsiances 
would  permit  A  shower,  which,  providen- 
tially, fell  about  the  time  it  was  taken,  extin- 
guisned  the  fire,  and  saved  many  of  the  build* 
ings;  and,  during  his  stay,  he  rebuilt  most 
of  those  that  were  destroyed.  Such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  had  fled,  he  received  with  pleas- 
ure, and  added  to  them  a  draught  of  other 
Greeks  who  were  willing  to  settle  there.  At 
the  same  time,  he  gave  them  a  territory  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  furlongs. 

The  city  was  a  colony  of  Athenians,  planted 
here  at  a  time  when  their  power  was  at  the 
height;  and  they  were  mastera  of  the  sea 
Hence  it  was,  that  those  who  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  Aristion,  retired  to  Amisus,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizens;  for 
tunately  enough  gaining  abroad  what  they  lost 
at  home.  The  remainder  of  them  LucuUus 
now  clothed  in  an  honourable  manner,  ^vo 
each  two  hundred .  drachmas,  and  sent  Jiem 
back  into  their  own  country.  Tyrannic,  the 
grammarian,  was  of  the  number.  Murena 
begged  him  of  LucuUus,  and  afterwards  en- 
franchised him;  in  which  he  acted  ungenerous* 
ly  by  his  superior  officera  present.  Lucullus 
would  not  have  been  willing  that  a  man  so 
honoured  fur  his  learning,  should  be  first  con* 
sidered  as  a  slave,  and  then  set  free    The  retl 

*  The  dcitroyer  of  Cortath. 
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ubeity  he  was  bom  to,  mutt  be  taken  away 
before  be  coald  have  this  seeming  freedoOL 
But  this  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
Mnrena  acted  with  less  generosity  than  becAme 
■B  oflScer  of  his  rank. 

Lacullns  then  turned  towards  the  cities  of 
Ama,  that  he  might  bestow  the  time  which  was 
BOt  employed  in  war,  on  the  promotion  of  law 
and  justice.  These  had  long  lost  their  influ- 
ence in  that  province,  which  was  overwhelmed 
with  unspeakable  misfortunes.  It  was  deso- 
lated and  enslaved  by  the  farmers  of  the  rev- 
anue,  and  by  usurers.  The  poor  inhabitants 
were  forced  to  sell  the  most  beautiful  of  their 
sons  and  daughters,  the  ornaments  and  offer- 
ings in  their  temples,  their  paintings,  and  the 
statues  of  their  gods.  The  last  resource  was, 
lo  serve  their  creditors  as  slaves.  Their  suf- 
ierings,  prior  to  this,  were  more  cruel  and  in- 
supportable; prisons,  racks,  tortures,  exposures 
to  the  burning  sun  in  summer,  and  in  winter  to 
the  extremity  of  cold,  amidst  ice  or  mire;  inso- 
much, that  servitude  seemed  a  happy  deliver- 
ance and  a  scene  of  peace.  Lucullus,  finding 
the  cities  in  such  dreadful  distress,  soon  res- 
cued the  oppressed  from  all  their  burdens. 

In  the  nrat  place,  he  ordered  the  creditors 
not  to  take  above  one  in  the  hundred  for  a 
month's  interest:*  in  the  next  place,  he  abol- 
ished all  interest  that  exceeded  the  principal: 
the  third  and  most  important  regulation  was, 
that  the  creditor  should  not  take  above  a 
fourth  part  of  the  debtor's  income.  And  if 
any  one  took  interest  upon  interest,  he  was 
to  lose  all.  By  these  means,  in  less  than 
four  years,  all  the  debts  were  paid,  and  the 
estates  restored  free  to  the  proprietors.  The 
public  fine  which  Sylla  had  laid  upon  Asia, 
was  twenty  thousand  talents.  It  nad  been 
paid  twice;  and  yet  the  merciless  collectors, 
by  usury  upon  usury,  now  brought  it  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  talents, 
f  These  men,  pretending  they  had  been  un- 
justly treated,  raised  a  clamour  in  Rome, 
affpinst  LucuUus,  and  hired  a  number  of  pop- 
ular orators  to  speak  against  him.  They  had, 
indeed,  a  considerable  interest;  because  many 
persons  who  had  a  share  in  the  administration, 
were  their  debtors.  Lucullns,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  beloved,  not  only  by  the  nations 
which  had  experienced  his  good  offices;  the 
hearts  of  the  other  provinces  were  his,  and 
they  longed  for  a  governor  who  bad  made  such 
numbers  happy. 

Appius  Clodius,  who  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Tigranes  by  Lucullus,  and  who  was  his  wife's 
brother,  at  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  guides  that 
were  subjects  to  Mithridates.  These  men  made 
him  take  an  unnecessary  circuit  of  many  days' 
journey  in  the  upper  countries;  but  at  last  an 
enfranchised  servant  of  his,  a  Syrian  by  nation, 
discovered  tu  him  the  imposition,  and  shewed 
him  the  right  road.  He  then  bade  adieu  to 
his  barbarian  guides,  and  in  a  few  days  pass- 
ed the  Euphrates,  and  reached  Antioch  of 
Daphne.'l' 

*  This  wi«  the  l«gsl  interest  smoB^  the  Romaiia. 
Whence  we  nay  Icsrn  the  eomperative  Msretty  of 
■oney  in  thow  ttniee. 

I  Among  MTcral  cities  of  that  name,  this  mt  the 
•nneipal.  It  wms  called,  howerer,  by  way  of  distine- 
Son  the  Antioeh  of  Daphne.  Daphne  was  a  beautiful 


There  he  had  orders  to  wait  for  Tigiaaea 
who  was  then  employed  in  reducing  soom 
cities  of  PhfBnicia;  and  he  found  aieaos  ts 
bring  over  to  the  Roman  interest  many  phacei 
who  enbmitted  to  the  Armenians  oat  of  pure 
necessity.  Among  these  was  Zarbienus,  king 
of  Gordyene.  A  number  of  the  cities,  too, 
which  Tigranes  had  conquered,  privately  mt 
deputies  to  Clodius;  and  he  promised  them  all 
the  succour  Lucullus  could  give  him,  bot  de> 
sired  they  would  make  no  immediate  nmA- 
anoe.  The  Armenian  government  wss,  is- 
deed,  an  insupporUble  burden  to  the  Greeb; 
particularly,  the  king's  pride,  through  t  long 
course  of  prosperity,  waa  become  so  enormoos, 
that  he  thought  whatever  is  great  and  admirt- 
ble  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  was  not  only 
in  his  power,  but  even  made  for  him.  For 
though  his  prospects  at  first  were  small  tod 
contemptible,  he  had  subdued  many  nttiooi, 
and  humbled  the  Parthian  power  more  thu> 
any  prince  before  him.  He  had  colonised  M^ 
sopotamia  with  Grreeks,  whom  he  dniaghied 
in  great  numbers  out  of  Oilicia  and  Cappido 
cia.  He  had  drawn  the  teeniU*  Aiabiaoi 
from  their  wandering  way  of  life,  and  plued 
them  nearer  to  Armenia,  that  he  might  anii 
himself  of  their  mercantile  abilities.  He  bad 
many  kings  at  his  court  in  the  capacity  of  w 
vanU,  and  four  in  particular  as  mace-besrer% 
or  footmen,  who,  whenever  he  rode  on  horse- 
back, ran  before  him  in  short  jerkins;  uo^ 
when  he  sat  to  give  audience,  stood  by  vitk 
their  hands  clasped  together;  which  last  eo' 
cumstance  seems  a  mark  of  the  lowest  skverji 
a  token  that  they  had  not  only  resigned  thw 
liberty,  but  that  they  were  prepared  rather  to 
suffer  than  to  act. 

Appius,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  >t  ill 
this  pomp,  plainly  set  forth  his  commimon,  *t 
his  first  audience,  «  That  he  was  come  to  de- 
mand Mithridates,  whom  LucuUus  cltimcd 
for  his  triumph;  otherwise,  he  must  declare 
war  against  Tigranes."  Whatever  efforto  tie 
prince  made  to  receive  the  messsge  with  as 
easv  countenance  and  a  kind  smile,  it  ^ 
visible  to  all  that  he  was  affected  ^^^ 
young  man's  bold  address.  This  wss,  indeed, 
the  first  free  speech  that  he  had  heard  for  five- 
and-twcnty  years;  for  so  long  he  had  been  » 
king,  or  rather  a  tyrant.  However,  the  aniww 
he  gave  Appius  was,  "That  he  would  notdeUijBr 
up  Mithridates;  and  if  the  Romans  baan  tw 
war,  he  was  able  to  defend  himself."  He  if"* 
displeased  with  Lucullus  for  giving  him,  ffl  hv 
letter,  barely  the  title  of  king,  and  not  that  oi 
king  of  kings;  and,  therefore,  in  his  "■Jf* 
be  would  not  address  him  as  W«^^-.^'* 
did  not  hinder  him  from  sending  magiiifi««" 
presents  to  Appius;  and,  when  he  fo""°^ 
did  not  accept  them,  he  sent  more.  At  jiuj 
Appius,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  reject  them 
out  of  any  particular  pique,  took  a  cop,  *«■ 
sent  back  all  the  rest.  Then  he  returned  wjw 
the  utmost  expedition  to  his  general. 

Before  this,  Tigranes  had  not  deigned  to  aa- 
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■lit  Mithridates  into  hit  preseDoe,  nor  to  neak 
to  a  prince  who  was  so  nearly  allied  to  nim, 
and  who  had  lately  lost  so  great  a  kingdom. 
He  had  sent  him  in  a  contemptuoas  manner  to 
remote  marshes  and  a  sickly  air,  where  he  was 
kept  like  a  prisoner.  But  now  he  called  him 
to  court  with  great  marks  of  honour  and  resard. 
In  a  private  conference  they  exculpated  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  friends.  Metro- 
dorus  the  Soepdan  was  of  the  number;  an 
able  speaker,  and  a  man  of  extensive  erudi- 
tion, who  had  been  in  such  high  favour,  that 
be  was  styled  the  king's  father.  It  seems, 
when  he  went  ambassador  from  Mithridates 
to  the  Armenian  court,  to  beg  assistance  against 
the  Romans,  Tigranes  said,  <<What  would 
you?  Metrodorus,  advise  me  to  in  this  caae.^ 
Whether  it  was  that  he  had  the  interest  of 
Tigranes  in  view,  or  whether  he  wanted  to  see 
Mithridates  absolutely  ruined,  he  answered, 
<<  As  an  ambassador,  I  should  exhort  vou  to  it; 
but,  as  your  counsellor  I  should  advise  ^ou 
against  it.!*  Tigranes  discovered  this  to  Mith- 
rMates,  not  imagining  he  would  resent  it  in  the 
manner  he  did.  The  unfortunate  prince  im- 
mediately put  Metrodorus  to  death;  and  Ti- 
granes greatly  repented  the  step  he  had  taken, 
though  he  was  not  absolutely  the  cause  of  that 
minister's  death,  but  only  added  stings  to  the 
hatred  Mithridates  had  long  entertained  for 
him.  This  appeared  when  lus  private  memo- 
randums were  taken,  in  which  Metrodorus  was 
(bund  among  those  marked  out  for  the  axe. 
Tigranes  buried  him  honounbly,  and  spared  no 
expense  in  his  funeral,  though  he  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

Arophicrates,  the  orator,  likewise  died  at 
that  court,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  record  his 
name  for  the  sake  of  Athens.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  banished  his  country,  and  to  have 
retired  to  Seleucia  upon  the  Tigris,  where  the 
inhabitants  desired  him  to  open  a  school  of 
rhetoric;  but  he  answered  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner,  and  with  all  the  vanity  of 
a  sophist,  '^  That  a  plate  could  not  contain  a 
dolphin."  From  thence  he  went  to  the  court 
of  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  and 
wife  of  Tigranes,  where  he  soon  made  himself 
so  obnoxious,  that  he  was  forbidden  all  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks;  upon  which  he  starved 
himself  to  death.  Cleopatra  bestowed  upon 
him  too  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  his  tomb  is 
near  a  place  oUled  Sapha. 

Lucullus,  having  established  peace  and  good 
laws  in  Asia,  did  not  neglect  what  might  be 
conducive  to  elegance  and  pleasure;  but,  during 
his  stay  at  Ephesus,  entertained  the  Grecian 
cities  with  shows,  triumphal  feasts,  and  trials 
of  skill  between  wrestlers  and  gladiators.  The 
cities,  in  return,  instituted  a  feast  to  his  honour, 
which  they  called  lAneuUia;  and  the  real  affec- 
tion that  inspired  them  with  the  thought  was 
more  agreeable  than  the  honour  idelf. 

When  Appius  was  returned,  and  had  ac^ 
quainted  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  to 
war  with  Tigranes,  he  went  back  to  Pontus, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  His 
first  operation  was  to  lay  jiege  to  Sinope,  or 
rather  to  a  corps  of  Cilicians  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  town  on  the  part  of  Mith- 
ridates. These,  upon  the  approach  of  Lucul- 
tu,  put  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to 


the  sword,  and  after  setting  fire  to  the  pkce^ 
endeavoured  to  escape  in  the  night.  But  Ln- 
cttllua  discovering  their  intention,  entering  the 
town,  and  having  killed  eisht  thousand  of 
them  who  were  left  behind,  restored  thdr 
effects  to  the  old  inhabitants,  and  exerted  him- 
self greatly  in  saving  the  city  from  the  flames. 
His  particular  inducement  was  the  following 
dream.  Ho  dreamed  that  a  person  stood  by 
him,  and  said,  '*Gro  forward,  LucuUus;  for 
Autolycus  is  coming  to  meet  you.''  When  he 
awaked,  he  could  form  no  conjecture  about 
the  signification  of  the  dream.  However,  he 
took  Uie  city  the  same  day,  and  in  pursuing 
the  Cilicians  to  their  ships,  he  saw  a  statue 
lying  on  the  shore,  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  get  on  board.  The  work  was  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Sthenis;  and  he  was  told 
that  it  was  the  statue  of  Autolycus,  the  founder 
of  Sinope.  This  Autolyctfs  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Deimachus,  and  one  of  those 
Thessalians  who  assisted  Hercules  in  the  war 
against  the  Amazons.*  In  his  voyage  back 
along  with  Demoleon  and  Phlogis  his  ship 
struck  on  a  rock  of  the  Chersonesus,  called 
Pedalion,  and  he  lost  it.  He  and  his  friends, 
however  saved  their  lives  and  their  arms,  and 
went  to  Sinope,  which  they  took  from  the  Sy- 
rians. The  Syrians  who  then  held  it,  we  are 
told  were  so  called,  because  they  were  the  de> 
scendants  of  Syrus  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Sinope 
the  daughter  of  Asopus.  When  LucuUus  heard 
this,  he  recollected  the  observation  of  Sylla  in 
his  Commentaries,  <'That  nothing  more  de- 
serves our  belief  and  attention  than  what  is 
signified  to  us  in  dreams.' 

After  news  was  brousht  that  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes  were  on  the  point  of  entering 
Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  with  all  their  forces,  in 
Older  to  seize  Aaia  before  him,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  it  strange  that  the  Armenian  did 
not  make  use  of  Mitlvidates  when  in  his  glory, 
nor  join  the  armies  of  Pontus  while  they  were 
in  their  full  strength;  but  suffered  them  to  be 
broken  and  destroyed;  and  now  at  last  with 
cold  hopes  of  success  began  the  war,  or  rather 
threw  himself  down  headlong  with  those  who 
could  stand  no  longer. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  Machares,  the  ion 
of  Mithridates,  who  was  master  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  sent  Lucullus  a  coronet  of  gold  of  a  , 
thonsaad  crovms'  value,  and  begged  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  friends  and  dlies  of  Rome, 
liucullus,  now  concluding  that  the  first  war 
was  finished,  left  Somatius  with  a  corps  of 
six  thousand  men,  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
that  province;  and  with  twelve  thousand  foot 
and  less  than  three  thousand  horse,  marched 
to  meet  another  war.  It  seemed  amazing  te- 
merity to  go  with  a  handful  of  men  against  so 
many  warlike  nations,  so  many  myriads  of 
cavalry,  and  such  a  vast  country,  intersected 
with  deep  rivers,  and  barricaded  with  moun- 
tains for  ever  covered  with  snow.  Of  course 
his  soldiers,  who  were  not  otherwise  under 
the  best  discipline,  now  followed  with  great 
reluctance,  and  were  ready  to  mutiny.    Oa 

*  Strsbo  teUf  ns.  Autolycu  wu  one  of  the  Arg*- 
nauU,  who.  after  hit  royage  to  Cokhit,  lettled  at 
SiDone,  and  had  dirioe  hooonrs  paid  him  after  hii 
death.  Strab,  Lju, 
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the  other  hand,  the  oo^xiir  onton  clamovrad 
tgainit  hun  in  Roue,  lepreeeating  that  he 
lefied  war  after  war;  not  that  the  pabiic  utility 
required  it,  but  that  he  might  always  keep  the 
oommand,  and  continue  in  anna,  and  that  he 
might  accumulate  richea  at  the  riak  of  the  com- 
monwealth. These,  at  last  aucceeded  in  their 
design,  which  was  to  recal  LucuUus. 

.At  present  he  reached  the  Euphrates  by  long 
marches.  He  found  it  swoln  and  overflowing 
bj  reason  of  the  late  rains,  and  was  sppreben- 
sive  he  should  find  much  delay  and  difficulty  in 
collecting  boats  and  making  a  bridge  of  them. 
But  in  the  evening  the  flood  began  to  sabside, 
and  lessened  in  such  a  manner  in  the  night, 
that  not  morning  the  river  appeared  much 
within  the  channel.  The  people  oif  the  countir 
seeing  little  islands  in  iu  bed,  which  had  sel- 
dom been  visible,  and  the  streapi  breaking 
gently  about  them,  considered  Locullus  as 
something  more  than  mortal.  For  they  saw 
the  great  river  put  on  a  mild  and  obliging  air  to 
him,  and  afford  him  a  quick  and  easy  passage. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and 
passed  it  with  his  army.  An  auspicious  omen 
appeared  immediately  after.  A  number  of 
h^ers,  sacred  to  the  Persian  Diana,  the  god- 
dess whom  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  par- 
ticularly worship,  pastured  on  the  other  side. 
These  heifers  are  used  only  in  the  way  of 
sacrifice;  at  other  times  they  range  at  large, 
marked  with  the  figure  of  a  torch,  as  a  token 
of  their  designation:  and  it  was  difficult  to 
take  them  when  they  were  wanted.  But  now 
the  army  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  river,  than 
one  of  them  went  and  stood  by  a  rock  which 
's  deemed  sacred  to  the  goddess,  and  hanging 
down  her  head  in  the  manner  of  those  that 
are  bound,  ofibred  herself  to  Lucullua  as  a 
victim.  He  sacrificed  also  a  bull  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, on  account  of  his  safe  passage. 

He  atayed  there  that  whole  day  to  refresh  his 
army.  The  next  day  he  marched  thviough  So- 
pfaene,  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  those 
who  submitted  and  received  his  troops  in  a  pro- 
per manner.  Nay,  when  his  men  wantea  to 
stop  and  take  a  fort  that  was  supposed  to  be 
full  of  treasure,  he  pointed  to  mount  Taurus 
which  appeared  at  a  distance,  and  said,  "  Yon- 
der is  the  fort  you  are  to  take;  as  for  these 
things,  they  will  of  course  belong  to  the  con- 
Queror.'  Then,  pushing  his  march,  he  crossed 
the  Tigris,  and  entered  Armenia. 

As  Tigranes  ordered  the  first  men  who 
brought  him  an  account  of  the  enemy's  arrival, 
to  lose  his  head  for  his  reward,  no  one  after- 
wards presumed  to  mention  it.  He  remained 
m  ignorance,  though  the  hostile  fire  already 
touched  him;  and  with  pleasure  heard  his 
flatterers  say,  <<Lucnllus  would  be  a  great 
general,  if  he  waited  for  Tigranes  at  EpHesus, 
and  did  not  quit  Asia  at  the  sight  of  his  vast 
armies.''  Thus  it  is  not  every  man  tiiat  can 
near  much  wine,  nor  can  an  ordinary  mind 
bear  great  prosperity  virithout  staggering.  The 
first  of  his  friends  who  ventured  to  tell  him  the 
truth,  was  Mithrobananes;  and  he  was  but 
ill  rewarded  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken.  He 
was  sent  against  Lucullus  with  three  thousand 
horse  and  a  more  respecuble  body  of  foot, 
vrith  orders  to  take  the  Roman  general  alive, 
but  to  tread  the  rest  under  his  feet. 


Part  of  the  Roman  fraees  were  pitciung  tbeii 
'  the  rest  were  upon  tiie  march  wbea 
rooffht  intelligence  that  the  bu* 
baiians  were  at  hand.  He  had  therefore  bii 
apprehensions,  that  if  they  attacked  him  before 
his  troops  were  all  assembled  and  formed,  tbi^ 
might  be  pot  in  dinrder.  The  measure  be  UMk 
was  to  stay  and  intrench  himself:  meaDtinM 
he  sent  his  lieatenant  Seitilius  withitxteea 
hundred  horse,  and  not  manv  more  infaaUT, 
including  both  the  light  and  the  heavy-armed, 
with  orders  when  he  approached  the  eoeroy 
to  stop  and  amuse  them,  till  he  shonkl  be  ia- 
formed  that  the  entrenchments  were  finisbed. 

Sextilios  was  willing  to  obey  his  orders,  bat 
Mithrobananes  came  upon  him  so  boldly,  tbil 
he  was  forced  to  fight.  Mithrobarxanes  be* 
haved  virith  great  bravery,  but  fhll  in  the  actioB. 
Then  his  troops  took  to  flight,  and  were  nxM 
of  them  cut  in  pieces. 

After  this,  Tigranes  left  TigranocerU,  tue 
great  mU  which  he  had  built,  and  retired  to 
mount  Taurus,  where  he  intended  to  colled 
all  his  forces.  But  Lucullus  not  giving  bisi 
much  time  for  preparation,  sent  Mureot  to 
harass  and  cut  off  the  parties  on  one  side,  u 
fast  as  they  came  up;  on  the  other  aide,  Sex* 
tiUus  advanced  agamat  a  large  corps  of  Ara 
bians,  which  was  going  to  join  the  king.  Sextilnu 
came  upon  the  Arabians  as  they  were  encanip' 
ing,  and  killed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Mo- 
rena  following  the  steps  of  Tigranes,  took  lua 
opportunity  to  atUck  him,  as  he  was  ^°^* 
great  army  along  a  rugged  and  narrow  d»ie. 
The  king  himself  fled,  abandoning  all  hii  bag- 
gage. Many  of  the  Armenians  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  greater  nnmben  made  prisonexs. 

Lucullus,  after  this  success,  marched  agxioH 
Tigranocerta,  and  invested  it  with  his  anny 
There  were  in  that  citv  many  Greeks  who  bad 
been  transplanted  out  of  Cilicia,  and  man; 
barbarians  whose  fortunes  had  been  no  better 
than  that  of  the  Oreeks,  Adiabeniane,  AmT 
rians,  Gordyenians,  and  Cappedocians,  whose 
citiea  Tigranes  had  demolished,  and  thes  le* 
moved  the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  then  w 
setUeinthathehadbuUt.  The  place  waitt^ 
of  treasure  and  rich  ornaments;  every  pnvavB 
person  as  well  as  grandee,  to  make  their  c»un 
to  the  king,  striving  which  should  contnb|i» 
most  to  iu  embellishment.  For  this  retfoo 
Lucullus  carried  on  the  siege  with  great  vigoor, 
in  the-  opinion  that  Tigranea  would,  cpntra^ 
to  his  better  judgment,  be  provoked  to  gjj?  J*? 
battle.  And  he  was  not  mistaken.  W»^ 
dates,  by  messengen  and  letters,  dissuaded  wj 
king  much  ftom  hazarding  a  battle,  and  sdn^ 
him  to  cut  off  the  Roman  convoys  '^*"  "J 
cavalry.  Taziles  too,  who  came  on  the  part  o 
Mithridates  to  co-operate  with  Tigranea,  o" 
treated  him  to  avoid  meeting  the  Roman  arm 
which  he  aasured  him  were  invincible. 

At  first  the  king  heard  him  with  ?^^^^ 
But  when  the  Armeniana  and  GordyeoiaB*  v 
rived  with  all  their  forces;  when  the  king  " 
the  Medes  and  Adiabenians  had  hfoughtuj 
their  armies;  when  numbers  of  Arabian*  caw 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Babylonian  sea,*  Ai» 
nians from  the  Caspian,  and  Iberians i«>"*JJ^ 
neighbourhocd  of  the  Albanians;  beside  a  oo^ 
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ftderable  body  gained  by  presenu  ud  pemui- 
■kMi|  ftom  thow  nations*  about  the  Arazei  that 
Eve  without  regal  gOTeramentj  then  nothing 
was  ezpreflsed  at  the  king's  table  or  cooncij- 
board,  but  sanguine  hopes  and  barbarian  me- 
naces. Taziles  was  in  danger  of  his  life  for 
attempting  to  oppose  the  resolution  to  giye  bat- 
tle, and  Mithiidates  himself  was  ascused  of 
envying  the  glorious  success  that  would  attend 
his  son-in-law. 

Tigranes,  therefore,  would  not  wait  for  him, 
lest  1m  should  share  with  him  the  honour  of  the 
victory;  but  advanced  immediately  with  all  his 
forces;  and  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  his 
friends  some  uneasiness,  ''That  he  should 
have  to  do  only  with  Lucullus,and  not  try  his 
strength  at  once  with  all  the  generals  of 
Rome."  Indeed,  these  boasts  of  the  king  do 
not  appf  ir  entirely  frantic  and  destitute  of  rea- 
son, w^  jile  he  was  surveying  so  many  nations 
and  p'.inces  under  his  standiuid,  such  astonish- 
ing uumbers  of  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  so 
many  myriads  ofcavaJry.  He  had  twenty  thou- 
sand archers  and  slingen,  and  fifty-five  thousand 
horse,  of  which  seventeen  thousand  were  clad 
in  steel,  according  to  the  account  Lucullus  sent 
to  the  senate.  His  infantry, divided  into  compa- 
nies and  battalions,  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men;  and  there  wore  thirty-five 
tiiousand  pioneers  and  other  labourers  to  make 
good  the  roads,  to  prepare  bridges,  to  cleanse 
the  course  of  rivers,  to  provide  wood,  and  to 
answer  all  the  occasions  of  the  army.  These 
were  drawn  up  behind,  to  give  it  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  strength  and  numbers. 

When  he  had  passed  mount  Taurus  and 
sipread  his  troops  upon  the  plain,  he  could  see 
the  Roman  army  besieging  Tigranocerta.  The 
mixed  multitude  of  bariMurians  in  the  city,  like- 
wise saw  him,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  point- 
ed to  their  king's  armieafrom  the  walls. 

Lucullus,  before  the  battle,  held  a  council 
of  war.  Some  advised  him  to  ouit  the  siege, 
and  meet  Tigranes  with  all  his  rorcesj  others 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  should  continue  the 
siege,  and  not  leave  so  many  enemies  behind 
him.  He  told  them  that  neither,  separately, 
gave  good  counsel,  but  both  together  did.  He 
therefore  divided  his  forces,  and  left  Murena 
before  the  place  with  six  thousand  men;  while 
he,  with  tlie  rest  of  bis  infantry,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  cohorts,  which  contained  not  more 
than  ten  thousand  combatants,  with  all  hb  cav- 
alry, and  about  a  thousand  slingers  and  arch- 
ery marched  against  Tigranes. 

He  encdbped  on  a  large  plain  with  a  river 
before  him;  where  his  army  appearing  no  more 
than  a  handful,  afforded  muco  matter  of  mirth 
to  the  flatterers  of  the  king.  Some  ridiculed 
the  diminutive  appearance;  others'  by  way  of 
jest,  oast  lots  for  the  spoil.  And  there  was  not 
one  of  the  genorab  and  princes,  who  did  not 
como  and  desire  to  be  employed  alone  upon 
that  sendee,  while  Tigranes  needed  onlv  to 
sit  still  and  look  on.  The  king,  too,  thinking 
he  must  shew  himself  facetious  on  the  occsp 
sion.  made  use  of  that  celebrated  expression, 
''That  if  they  came  as  ambassadors,  there 
were  too  many  of  them;  if  as  soldiers,  too  few." 
Thus  they  passed  the  first  day  in  raillery. 

Next  morning  at  break  of  day  Lucullus  drew 
Mt  his  army   The  camp  of  the  barbarians  was 


on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  But  the  tiver, 
where  it  b  most,  fordable,  makes  a  bend  to  the 
west.  As  Lucullus  marched  hastily  down  to 
that  quarter,  Tigranes  thought  he  was  retreat- 
ing. Upon  thb,  he  called  to  Taxiles,  and  said 
with  a  scornful  smile,  "  Seest  thou  not  these 
invincible  Roman  legions  taking  to  flight?" 
Taxiles  answered,  "I  wbh  from  my  soul,  my 
lord,  that  your  good  genius  may  work  a  mira- 
cle in  your  favour;  but  these  legions  do  not 
use  their  best  accoutrements  in  a  mere  march. 
They  do  not  wear  their  polished  shields,  nor 
take  their  bright  helmets  out  of  their  cases,  as 
you  see  they  have  now  done.  All  this  splendid 
appearance  indicates  their  intention  to  fight, 
and  to  advance  against  their  enemies  as  fast 
as  possiblb." 

While  Taxiles  was  yet  speaking,  they  saw 
the  eagle  of  the  foremost  legion  make  a  motion 
to  the  right  by  order  of  Lucullus,  and  the  co* 
horts  proceed  in  good  order  to  pass  the  riv^. 

Then  Tigranes  with  much  dimcnlty  awaked  . 
fVom  hb  intoxication,  and  exclaimed  two  or 
three  times,  "Are  these  men  coming  against 
UB.^  After  this,  he  drew  out  hb  forces  in  a 
hasty  and  disorderly  manner;  taking  himself 
the  command  of  the  main  body,  and  giving  the 
left  wing  to  the  king  of  the  Adiabeians,  and 
the  right  to  the  king  of  the  Modes.  Before 
this  right  wing  were  pbced  most  of  the  cav 
airy  that  were  armed  in  steel. 

As  Lucullus  was  going  to  pass  the  river, 
some  of  hb  officers  admonished  him  to  beware 
of  that  day,  which  had  been  an  inauspicious, 
or,  (as  they  called  it)  a  black  one  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  on  that  day  Ccpio's  army  was  de 
feated  by  the  Cimbri.  Lucullus  returned  that 
memorable  answer,  "  I  will  make  thb  day  an 
auspicious  one  for  Rome."  It  was  the  sixth 
of  October. 

Having  thus  spoken,  and  withal  exhorted  Vj 
men  to  exert  themselves,  he  advanced  at  ^je 
head  of  them,  against  the  enemy.  He  was  amed 
with  a  breastplate  of  steel  formed  in  scales, 
which  cast  a  surprising  lustre;  and  the  robe  he 
wore  over  it  was  adorned  with  fringe.  He  drew 
his  sword'  immediately,  to  shew  ms  troops  the 
necessity  of  coming  hand  to  hand,  with  an  en 
emy  who  were  accustomed  to  fight  at  a  distance; 
and  by  the  vigour  of  their  cha^e  not  to  leave 
them  room  to  exercise  their  missive  weapons. 
Observing  that  the  enemy's  heavy^armed  caval- 
ry, upon  which  they  pbced  their  chief  depend 
ance,  was  covered  by  a  hill  that  was  plain  and 
even  atthe  top,  and  which,  with  an  extent  of  only 
four  furlongs,  was  not  very  difficult  to  ascehd^ 
be  despatched  his  Thradan  and  Gaulbb  horsey 
with  orders  to  take  them  in  ibnk,  and  to  strike 
at  nothing  bul  the  shafts  of  their  pikes.  Their 
whole  strength,  indeed,  consists  in  the  pike^ 
and  they  have  no  other  weapon,  either  oflTen 
sive  or  defensive,  that  they  can  use,  by  reason 
of  their  heavy  and  vnwieUy  armour,  m  v/hioh 
they  are,  as  it  were,  immured. 

Meanwhile  he  began  to  climb  the  hill  with 
two  companies  of  infantry,  and  the  soldiers 
followed  him  with  great  readiness,  when  they 
saw  him,  encumbered  as  he  was  with  his  ar 
mour,  the  first  to  labour  on  foot  up  the  ascent 
When  he  had  reached  the  summit,  he  stood  oi 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  it,  and  cried  o«^ 
"  The  victory  b  ours,  my  fellow-soldiers,  ths 
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victory  is  ours  9*  At  the  same  time  he  adTUioed 
■gainst  the  heaTy-armed  cavalry,  and  ordered 
his  men  not  to  make  any  use  of  their  javeHnt, 
hot  to  come  to  close  action,  and  to  aim  their 
blows  at  iheir  enemies'  legs  and  thighs,  in  which 
parts  alone  they  were  not  armed.  There  was 
no  need,  however,  to  pat  this  in  execution;  for, 
instead  of  standing  to  receive  the  Romans, 
thev  set  up  a  cry  of  fear,  and  most  despicably 
ded  without  striking  a  stroke.  In  their  flight, 
they  and  their  horses,  heavy  with  armour,  ran 
back  upon  their  own  infantry,  and  put  them 
in  confusion :  insomuch  that  all  tho|e  myriads 
were  routed,  without  standing  to  receive  one 
wound,  or  spilling  one  drop  of  blood.  Multi- 
tudes, however,  were  slain  in  their  flight,  or 
rather  in  their  attempt  to  fly  3  their  ranas  being 
so  thick  and  deep,  that  they  entangled  and  im- 
peded each  other. 

Tigranes  rode  ofi'one  of  the  first,  with  a  few 
attendants;  and  seeing  his  son  taking  his  share 
in  his  misfortune,  he  took  the  diadem  from  his 
head,  gave  it  him  with  tears,  and  desired  him 
to  save  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could  by 
taking  some  other  road.  The  young  prince  did 
not  venture  to  wear  it,  but  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  bis  most  faithful  servants,  who  hap- 
pened afterwards  to  be  taken  and  brought  to 
LucuUus:  by  this  means  the  royal  diadem  of 
Tigranes  added  to  the  honours  of  the  spoil.  It 
is  said  that  of  the  foot  there  fell  above  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  of  the  horse  very  few  es- 
caped; whereas  the  Romans  had  but  five  kill- 
ed, and  a  hundred  wounded.  Antiochus  the 
philosopher,*  in  his  treatise  concerning  the 
Gods,  speaking  of  this  action  says,  the  sun 
never  beheld  such  another.  Strabo,t  another 
philosopher,  in  his  historical  Commentaries, 
mforms  us  that  the  Romans  were  ashamed, 
and  ridiculed  each  other,  for  having  employed 
weapons  against  such  vUe  slaves.  And  llivy 
tells  us,  the  Romans,  with  such  inferior  num- 
bers, never  engaged  such  a  multitude  as  this. 
The  victors  did  not,  indeed,  make  up  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  vanquished.  The  most  able 
and  experienced  commanders  among  the  Ro- 
mans paid  the  highest  compliments  to  the  gen- 
eralship of  Lucullus;  principally  because  he 
had  ddeated  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  pow- 
erful kings  in  the  world,  by  methods  entirely 
diflerent:  the  one  by  an  expeditious  and  the 
other  by  a  slow  process.  He  ruined  Mithri- 
dates,  when  in  the  height  of  his  power,  by  pro- 
tracting the  war,  and  Tigranes  by  the  celerity 
of  his  movements.  Indeed,  among  all  the  gen- 
orals  in  the  world,  there  have  been  very  few  in- 
stances of  rny  one's  availing  himself  of  delay 
for  execution,  or  of  expedition  for  security. 

Hence  it  was,  that  Mithridates  made  no 
haste  to  come,  to  action,  or  to  join  Triganes; 
Imagining  that  Lucullus  would  proceed  with 
MS  usual  caution  and  slovnieis.  But  as  soon 
as  he  met  a  few  Armenians  on  the  road,  with 
theffreatest  marks  of  consternation  upon  them, 
be  formed  some  conjecture  of  what  had  hap- 
pened; and  when  many  more  came  up  naked 
and  wounded,  he  was  too  well  assured  of  the 
bss,  and  inquired  for  Tigranes.    Though  he 

*  Antiochni  of  Eacslon.   Cicero  wu  hii  diiciple. 
iMlaunh^^V  p*^?***'  ■"*  hiatorian,  wm  slso  a 


found  him  in  the  most  destitato  and  dqikisable 
condition,  he  did  not  ^flfer  him  the  least  insnlt 
Instead  of  that,  he  dismounted,  and  bewmiled 
with  him  thekr  common  misfortunes:  gave  him 
his  own  royal  equipage,  and  held  up  to  him  a 
prospect  of  better  success.  They  began  to  levy 
other  forces. 

In  Tigranocerta,  the  Greeks  had  matinied 
against  the  barbarians,  and  wanted  to  deliver 
up  the  city  to  Lucullus.  Accordingly  he  gave 
the  assault,  and  took  it.  After  he  had  secored 
the  royal  treasures,  he  gave  up  the  plunder  of 
the  town  to  his  soldiers,  and  uey  found  there, 
besides  other  rich  booty,  eight  thousand  talents 
in  coined  money.  Lucullus  added  eight  hna- 
dred  drachmas  to  each  man's  share. 

Being  informed  that  there  were  found  in  tfao 
town  a  number  of  such  artists  as  are  reqsiarte 
in  theatrical  exhibitions,  whom  Tigranes  had 
collected  from  all  parts,  for  opening  the  thoe- 
tre  he  had  built,  he  made  use  of  them  in  the 
games  and  other  public  diversions  in  honoer 
of  his  victory. 

He  sent  back  the  Greeks  to  their  own  ooun 
tries,  and  furnished  them  with  necessaries  for 
that  purpose.  He  likewise  permitted  the  bar- 
barians who  had  been  compelled  to  settle  there, 
to  return  to  their  respective  abodes.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  people 
of  one  city,  many  cities  recovered  their  fonner 
inhabitanta  For  which  reason  Lucallos  wan 
reverenced  by  them  as  a  patron  and  founder. 
He  succeeded  also  in  hu  other  undertaking 
agreeably  to  his  merit;  being  more  desirous  of 
the  praise  of  justice  and  humanity,  than  of  that 
which  arises  from  military  achievemente.  For 
in  those  the  army  claims  no  small  part,  and 
fortune  a  greater;  whereas  the  other  are  proofs 
of  a  gentle  disposition  and  subdued  mind,  and 
by  them  Lucullus  brought  the  barbarians  to 
submit  without  the  sword.  The  kings  of  the 
Arabs  came  over  to  him,  and  put  their  posses- 
sions in  his  power;  the  whole  nation  of  So- 
phane  followed  their  example;  and  the  Gordj- 
enians  were  sd  well  inclined  to  serve  him,  that 
they  were  willing  to  quit  their  habiutiona  and 
follow  him  with  their  wives  and  chikiren.  The 
cause  was  this. 

Zarbienus,  king  of  Gordyene,  unable,  as  has 
been  said,  to  support  the  tyranny  of  Tigranesi, 
applied  privately  through  Appius  to  LucuUus, 
and  desired  to  be  admitted  as  an  ally.  This 
application  being  discovered,  he  was  pat  to 
death  with  his  wife  and  children,  before  the 
Romans  entered  Armenia.  Lucullus.  however, 
did  not  forget  it,  but,  as  he  passM  through 
Gordyene,  took  care  that  Zarbienus*  should 
have  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  adorned  the 
pile  with  gold  stuffs  and  royal  vestments  found 
among  the  spoils  of  Tigranes.  The  Roman 
general  himself  set  fire  to  it,  and,  together, 
with  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased, 
offered  the  accustomed  libations; declaring  him 
his  friend,  and  an  ally  to  the  Roman. people. 
He  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  at  a  considerable  expense;  for  there 
was  found  in  the  treasury  of  that  prince  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver;  there  were  found 
also  in  his  store-houses  three  millions  of  me- 
dimni  of  wheat.  This  was  a  sufficient  provision 
for  his  soldiers;  and  Lucullus  was  much  ad- 
mired for  making  the  war  maintam  itscUj  and 
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Mcrying  it  on  ritbout  taking  one  dnehma  oat 
of  the  pablic  /eoaury. 

Aboat  this  time  there  came  an  embaiSY 
ffom  the  king  of  Parthia  to  aoUcit  hia  friend- 
thip  and  alliance.  Lucalloa  receiTed  the  pro- 
noaal  with  pleasure,  and  sent  ambaasadora  in 
nis  torn;  who,  when  they  were  at  that  prince's 
court,  discovered  that  he  was  unresoWed  what 
part  to  act,  and  that  he  was  privately  treating 
with  Tigranea  for  Mesopotamia,  aa  a  rewara 
for  the  sacooars  with  which  he  should  furnish 
him.  As  soon  as  Ltoeullus  was  sensible  of  this, 
he  determined  to  let  Tigranes  and  Mithridatea 
alone,  as  sdveraaries  akeady  tired  out,  and  to 
txj  his  strength  with  the  Parthian,  by  entering 
his  territories.  He  thoaght  it  would  be  glorious, 
if  in  one  expedition,  during  the  tide  of  good 
fortune,  like  an  able  wrestler  he  would  throw 
three  princes  successively,  and  traverse  the 
dominions  of  three  of  the  most  powerful  kings 
under  the  sun,  perpetually  victorious. 

For  this  rtason  he  sent  orders  to  Somatius 
and  his  other  officers  in  Pontos,  to  bring  their 
forces  to  him,  as  he  intended  to  begin  his  march 
for  Parthia  from  Gordyene.  These  officers 
had  already  found  their  soldiers  refractorv  and 
obstinate,  but  now  they  saw  them  absolutely 
nratinous,  and  not  to  he  wrought  upon  by  any 
method  of  persuasion  or  of  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  loudly  declared  they  would  not  even 
■tay  there,  but  would  go  and  leave  Pontus 
itaelf  unguarded.  When  an  account  of  this 
behaviour  was  brought  to  Lucullus,  it  cor^ 
rupted  the  troops  he  had  with  him:  and  they 
were  very  ready  to  receive  these  impressions, 
loaded  as  they  were  with  wealth,  enervated 
with  luxury,  and  panting  after  repose.  Upon 
bearing,  therefore,  of  the  bold  terms  in  which 
the  others  had  expressed  themselves,  they  said 
they  acted  like  men,  and  set  an  example  wor- 
thy of  imitation;  **And  surely,*  continued 
they,  ^our  services  entitle  us  to  a  discharge, 
that  we  may  return  to  our  own  country,  and 
earn  ourseWes  in  security  and  quiet." 

These  speeches,  and  woiee  than  these, 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Lncullns,  he  gave  up  all 
thooffhts  of  his  Parthian  expedition,  and 
marched  once  more  against  Tigranes.  It  was 
now  the  height  of  summer,  and  yet  when  he 
had  gained  the  summit  of  mount  Taurus,  he 
saw  with  regret  the  com  only  green;  so  back- 
vrard  are  the  seaaons  in  those  parts,  by  reason 
of  the  cold  that  prevails  there.*  He  descended, 
however,  into  the  plain,  and  beat  the  Arme- 
nians who  ventured  to  face  him,  in  two  or 
three  skirmishes.  Then  he  plundered  the  vil- 
lages at  pleasure,  and,  by  taking  the  convoys 
dMigned  for  Tigranes,  brought  that  want  upon 
the  enemy,  which  he' had  dreaded  himself. 
*  He  omitted  no  measure  which  might  bring 
them  to  a  decisive  battle;  he  drew  a  line  of 
drcumvallation  about  their  camp;  he  laid 
waste  their  country  before  their  eyes;  but  they 
had  been  too  often  defeated  to  think  of  risking 
in  engagement.  He  therefore  marched  against 
Artaxata  Ae  capital  of  Tigranes,  whero  he  had 
left  bin  wives  and  children;  concluding  he 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  taken,  without  at- 
tempting its  relief. 

It  is  said  that  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian, 

*  Thifl  particular  is  confirmed  by  modem  trtTellen, 
'Vv  tell  us  the  now  lift  there  UU  Anyof t. 


after  Antiochua  waa  subdued  by  tne  Roman* 
addressed  himself  to  Artaxas  king  of  Armenia. 
While  he  was  at  that  prince's  court,  beside 
instructing  bun  in  other  important  mattera,  he 
pointed  out  to  him  a  place  wnich,  though  it  thei 
lay  neglected,  afibrded  the  happiest  situation 
imaginable  for  a  city.  He  gave  him  the  plan 
of  one,  and  exhorted  him  to  put  it  in  execution 
The  lung,  charmed  with  the  motion,  deaire^ 
him  to  t&ke  the  direction  of  the  work;  and  in  i 
abort  time  there  was  seen  a  large  and  beautifttf 
city,  which  bore  that  prince's  name,  and  wai 
declared  the  metropolis  of  Armenia. 

When  IjucuUus  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  thii 
place,  the  patience  of  Tigranes  failed  him.  He 
marched  in  quest  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
fourth  day  encamped  over  against  them,  being 
separated  from  them  only  by  the  river  Arsanias, 
which  they  must  necessarily  pass  in  their  march 
to  Artaxata.  LucuUus  having  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  in  full  persuasion  thut  the  victory  was 
his  own,  pasMd  OTor  in  order  of  battie  with 
twelve  cohorta  in  front.  The  rest  were  placed 
in  the  rear  to  prevent  their  being  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  For  their  motions  were  watched 
by  a  large  select  body  of  cavalry,  covered  by 
some  flying  squadrona  of  Mardian  archers  and 
Iberian  spear-men,  in  whose  courage  and  skill 
Tigranes,  of  all  his  foreign  troops,  placed  the 
highest  confidence.  Their  behaviour,  however, 
did  not  distinguish  them.  They  exchanged  a 
few  blows  with  the  Roman  horse,  but  did  not 
wait  the  charge  of  the  infantry.  They  dispersed 
and  fled,  and  the  Roman  cavalry  pursuea  them 
in  the  different  routes  they  had  taken. 

Tigranea  now  seeing  his  advantage,advanced 
with  hia  own  cavalry.  Lucullus  was  a  littie 
intimidated  at  their  numbers,  and  the  splendon* 
of  their  appearance.  He  therefore  called  his 
cavalry  off  from  the  pursuit;  and  in  the  mean 
time  was  the  foremost  to  advance  against  the 
nobility,  who,  with  the  flower  of  the  army, 
were  about  the  king's  person.  But  th^  fled  at 
the  sight  of  him  without  striking  a  blow.  Of 
the  Huee  kings  that  were  then  in  the  action, 
the  flight  of  Mithridatea  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  diwraceful,  for  he  did  not  stand  the  very 
shouts  or  the  Romans.  The  pursuit  continued 
the  whole  nighl,until  wearied  with  the  carnage, 
and  satisfied  with  the  prisoners,  and  the  booty 
they  made,  the  Romans  drew  off.  Livy  tells 
us,  that  in  the  former  battle  there  were  greater 
numbers  killed  and  taken  prisoners:  but  in 
this,  persons  of  higher  quality. 

I.uculitt8,elevated  with  his  success,  resolved 
to  pene^trate  the  upper  country,  and  to  finish 
the  destruction  of  this  barbarian  prince.  It  was 
now  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  he  met  with 
storms  he  did  not  expect.  The  snow  fell  al- 
most constantly;  and  when  the  sky  was  clear, 
the  frost  was  so  intense,  that  by  reason  of  the 
extreme  cold  the  horses  could  hardly  drink  of 
the  rivers;  nor  could  they  pass  them  but  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  because  the  ice  broke, 
and  cut  the  sinews  of  their  legs.  Besides,  the 
greatest  part  of  their  march  was  through  close 
and  woody  roads,  where  the  troops  were  daily 
wet  with  the  snow  that  lodged  upon  the  trees; 
and  they  had  only  damp  pliuses  wherein  to  pass 
the  night. 

They  had  not,  therefore,  followed  Luctillui 
many  n»y^  before  they  bepan  to  be  ntfractorf 
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At  fint  they  had  recourse  to  ratreatiei,  and 
■ent  their  tribunes  to  intercede  for  them. 
Afterwards  thev  met  in  a  more  tnmaltooos 
manner,  and  their  murmnrs  were  heard  aJJ 
oter  the  camp  by  night)  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  sorest  token  of  a  mutiny.  Locullos  tri«d 
what  every  milder  measure  could  do}  he  ex- 
Hcrted  them  only  to  compose  themselves  a  lit- 
k«o  longer,  nntil  they  had  destroyed  the  Arme- 
nian Carthage,  built  by  Hannibal,  the  greatest 
enemy  to  the  Roman  name.  But,  finding  his 
eloquence  ineffectual,  he  marched  back,  and 
Massed  the  ridge  of  mount  Taurus  another  way. 
He  came  down  into  Mygdonia,  an  open  aiid 
^etile  country,  where  stands  a  great  and  pop- 
nioufl  City,  tunica  the  barbarians  called  iNisi- 
bis,  and  the  Greeks  Antioch  of  Mygdonia.* 
Gouras,  brother  to  Tigranes,  had  the  title  of 
governor,  on  account  of  his  dignity;  but  the 
conunander  in  fact  was  Callimachus,  who,  by 
his  great  abilities  as  an  engineer,  had  given 
LucuUus  so  much  trouble  at  Amisus. 

LucuUns,  having  invested  the  place,  availed 
himself  of  all  the  arts  that  are  used  in  a  siege, 
and  pressed  the  place  with  so  much  vigour 
that  ne  carried  it  sword  in  hand.  Gouras  sur- 
rendered himself,  and  he  treated  him  with  great 
humanity.  He  would  not,however,  listen  to  Cal- 
limachus, though  he  offered  to  discover  to  him 
a  YdMt  quantity  of  hidden  treasure;  but  put  him 
in  fetters,  in  order  that  he  might  suffer  capital 
punishment  for  setting  fire  to  the  city  of  Ami- 
sus, and  by  that  means  depriving  him  of  the 
honour  of  shewing  his  clemency  to  the  Greeks. 

Hitherto  one  might  say,  fortune  had  followed 
XjUcuIIus,  and  fought  for  him.  But  from  this 
time  the  gales  of  her  favour  fell;  he  could  do 
nothing  but  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  struck 
upon  every  rock  in  his  way.  He  behaved, 
indeed,  with  all  the  valour  and  persevering 
spirit  of  a  good  general,  but  his  actions  had  no 
longer  their  wonted  glory  and  favourable  ac- 
ceptance <with  the  worki.  Nay,  tossed  as  he 
was  on  the  waves  of  fruitless  contention,  he 
was  in  danger  of  losing  the  glory  he  had  al- 
ready acquired.  For  great  part  of  his  mis- 
fortunes he  miffht  blame  himself,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  no  would  never  study  to  oblige 
the  common  soldiers,  but  looked  upon  every 
compliance  with  their  incHnations  as  the  source 
of  his  disgrace  and  the  destruction  of  his  au- 
thority. What  was  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, he  could  not  behave  in  an  easy,  affable 
manner  to  those  who  were  upon  a  footing  with 
nim  in  point  of  rank  and  birth,  but  treated 
them  with  haughtiness,  and  considered  himself 
an  greatly  their  superior.  These  blemishes 
IjUcuHus  had  amidst  many  perfections.  He 
was  tall,  well  made,  graceful,  eloquent,  and 
had  abilities  for  the  administration  as  well  as 
for  the  field. 

Sallust  tells  us,  the  soldiers  were  ill-affected 
to  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  because 
be  madp  them  keep  the  field  two  winters  suc- 
cessively, the  one  before  Cizycum  and  the 
other  before  Amisus.  The  rest  of  the  winters 
were  very  disagreeable  to  them;  they  either 
()assed  them  in  hostilities  against  some  enemy; 
or,  i\*  they  happened  to  be  among  friends,  they 
wero  obliged  to  live  in  tents.    For  LucuJlus 

*  It  wu  called  Antioek,  becauw,  ia  iU  delieioiu 
«slka  sad  pleuiiif  •ituationi  it  rsnmbkd  the  Aatiodi 
•f  DmpbnA. 


never  OQce  nifiered  his  troops  to  enter  anr  Qf» 
cian  city,  or  any  other  in  alliance  withBonw. 

While  the  soldiers  were  of  themselves  that 
ill-disposed,  they  were  made  still  more  muti- 
nous by  the  demagogues  at  home;  who,thitMigh 
envy  to  Lncullus,  accused  him  of  protracting 
the  war  from  a  love  of  command  and  of  the 
riches  it  procored  him.  He  had  almost  tha 
entire  direction  (they  said)  of  Cilicia,  Asia, 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Ga&tia,  Pontus,.  Arme- 
nia, and  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  Pfaaaia: 
and  now  he  was  pillaging  the  royal  palaces  of 
Tigranes,  ai  if  he  had  been  sent  to  strip,  not 
to  subdue  kings.  So  Lucius  Quintins,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  is  said  to  have  expressed  himaelf; 
the  same  w')«>  was  principally  conocmed  in 
procuring  a  deukse  that  Locullus  should  have 
a  successor  sent  him,  and  that  moot  of  hie 
troops  should  have  their  discharge. 

To  these  misfortunes  was  ^ed  another, 
which  absolutely  ruined  the  affairs  of  Lriicullas. 
Publius  Claudius,  a  man  of  the  utmost  inso 
lence  and  effrontery,  was  brother  to  his  wife, 
who  was  so  abandoned  a  woman,  that  it  was 
believed  she  had  a  criminal  commeroe  with 
htm.  Ho  now  bore  arms  under  LtQcuUus,  and 
imagined  he  had  not  the  post  he  deserved;  for 
he  wanted  the  first;  and  on  account  of  his  dis- 
orderly life,  many  were  put  before  him.  Find- 
ing this,  he  practised  with  the  Fimbrian  troops^ 
and  endeavoured  to  set  them  against  LacuUus^ 
by  flattering  speeches  and  insinuation8,to  which 
they  were  neither  unaccustomed  nor  unwilling 
to  attend.  For  these  were  the  men  whom 
Fimbria  had  formerly  persuaded  to  kill  the 
consul  FlaccuB,  and  to  appoint  him  their  gen- 
eral. Still  retaining  such  inclinations,  they  re> 
ceived  Clodius  withpleasure,  and  called  him  the 
soldier's  friend.  He  did,  mdeed,  pretend  to 
be  concerned  at  their  sufferings,  and  used  to 
say, — <<Shall  there  no  period  he  put  to  their 
wars  and  toils;  shall  they  go  on  fighting  one 
nation  after  another,  and  wear  out  their  lives 
in  wandering  over  the  world.^  And  what  is  the 
reward  of  so  manv  laborious  expeditions? 
what,  but  to  guard  the  wagons  and  camels  of 
Lucullusjloaded  with  cups  of  gold  and  precious 
stones?  Whereas  Pompev's  soldiers,  air«idy 
dischaiged,  sit  down  with  their  wives  and 
children  upon  fertile  estates,  and  in  agreeable 
towns;  not  for  having  driven  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes  into  inaccessible  deserti,and  destroy- . 
ing  the  royal  cities  in  Asia,  but  «for  fighting 
with  fugitives  in  Spain  and  slaves  in  Italy,  u 
we  must  for  ever  have  our  swords  in  our  hands, 
let  us  reserve  all  our  hearts,  and  what  remains 
of  our  limbs,  for  a  general  who  thinks  the 
wealth  of  his  men  his  greatest  ornament." 

These  complaints  against  LiucuUus  corrupt- 
ed his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
would  neither  follow  him  against  Tigranes,nor 
yet  against  Mithridates,  who  from  Armenia  had . 
thrown  himself  into  Pontus,  and  was  b^inning ' 
to  recover  his  authority  there.  They  pretended 
it  was  impracticable  to  march  in  winter,  ana 
therefore  loitered  in  Gordvene,  ttpecting 
Pompey  or  some  other  general  would  come  as 
successor  to  LucuUus.  But  when  intelligence 
was  brought  that  Mitnridates  had  defeated 
Fabius,  and  was  marching  against  Somatius 
and  Triarius,  they  were  learned  of  their  in- 
action, and  told  X.ucu11ub  he  might  lead  then 
wherever  he  pleased. 


LUCULLUS. 


1  riariuB  being  infoniied  of  the  appnMch  of 
J^cnllus,  was  ambitious,  before  he  arriTed,  to 
Mice  the  victoiy  which  he  thought  peifectljr 
secure;  in  consequence  of  which  he  haiaided 
and  lost  a  great  battle.  It  is  said  that  about 
seven  thousand  Romans  were  killed,  among 
whom  were  a  hnndrac^and  fifty  centurions,  and 
twentjT-four  tribunes.  Mithridates  likewise  took 
their  camp.  Lucullus  arrived  a  few  days  after, 
fortunately  enough  for  Triarius,  whom  he  con- 
leealed  from  the  soldien,  who  wanted  to  wredi 
their  vengeance  upon  him. 

As  Mithridates  avoided  an  action  with  JLa- 
callus,  and  chose  to  wait  for  Timnes,  who 
vfas  coming  with  a  great  army,  Lucullus,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  junction,  determined  to 
go  in  quest  of  Tigranes  once  more.  But  as  he 
was  upon  his  maroh,  the  Fimbrians  mutinied 
and  deserted  his  standard,  alleging  that  they 
were  discharsed  by  an  express  &ree,  and  no 
longer  obliged  to  serve  under  Lueullus,  when 
those  provinces  were  consigned  to  another. 
Lucullus,  on  this  occasion,  submitted  to  many 
things  beneath  his  dignity.  He  applied  to  the  pri- 
vate men  one  by  one,  going  round  to  their  tents 
with  a  supplicating  aspect  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes;  nay,  he  condescended  to  take  some  of 
them  by  t^e  hand.  But  they  rejected  all  his 
advances,  and  throwing  down  their  empty 
purses  before  him,  bade  him  go  and  fight  the 
enemy  himself,  since  he  was  the  only  peraon 
that  knew  how  to  make  his  advantage'  of  it. 

However,  as  the  other  soldiers  interposed, 
the  Fimbrians  were  prevailed  upon  to  staj  all 
the  summer,  on  condition  that  if  no  enemy  raced 
them  in  the  field,  during  that  time,  they  should 
be  at  liberty  to  retire.  Lucullus  was  obliged 
either  to  accept  this  proposal,  or  to  abandon 
the  country,  or  to  leave  it  an  easy  prey  to  the 
barbarians.  He  kept  the  troops  together,  there- 
fore, without  pretending  to  exercise  any  act  of 
power  upon  them,  or  to  lead  them  out  to- bat- 
tle; thinking  it  all  he  could  expect,  if  they 
would  but  remain  upon  the  spot.  At  the  same 
time  he  looked  on,  while  Tigranes  was  ravag- 
'ing  Cappadocia,  and  Mithridates  was  growing 
strong  and  insolent  again;  though  he  had  ac- 
quainted the  senate  by  letter  that  he  was  abso- 
lutely conquered,  and  deputies  were  come  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Pontus,  as  )i  province  en- 
tirely reduced.  These  deputies  on  their  arri- 
val, found  that  he  was  not  even  master  of  him- 
self, but  exposed  to  every  instance  of  insult 
and  contempt  from  his  own  soldiers.  Nay, 
they  treated  their  general  with  such  wanton 
mockery,  as,  when  the  summer  was  passed,  to 
arm,  and  challenge  the  enemy  who  were  now 
retired  into  quarters.  They  shouted  as  in  the 
charge,  made  passes  in  (ho  air,  and  then  left 
the  camp,  calling  Lucullus  to  Witness  that  they 
had  staid  the  time  they  promised  him. 
.  Pompey  wrote  to  the  other  legions  to  attend 
him.  For,  through  his  interest  with  the  people, 
and  the  flattering  insinuations  of  the  orators, 
he  was  already  appointed  general  against  Mith- 
ridates and  Tigranes.  To  the  senate,  indeed, 
and  all  the  best  of  the  Romans,  Lucullus  ap- 
peared to  have  very  hard  treatment,  since  a 
person  was  sent  to  succeed  him,  not  so  much 
m  the  war,  as  in  his  triumph:  and  he  was 
robbed  rather  of  the  prize  of  honour  than  of 
the  command.    Those  that  were  upon  the  spot 


finind  the  matter  still  more  in\4lious.  L» 
cuUus  had  no  longer  the  power  either  of  ro> 
warding  or  punishing.  Pompey  suffered  no  vum 
to  wait  upon  him  alMUt  any  business  whatever, 
or  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  regulations  he 
had  made  in  concurrence  with  the  ten  com 
missioners.  He  forbade  it  by  express  and  pub- 
lic orders;  and  his  influence  was  great,  on 
aocooDt  of  his  coming  with  a  more  respectable 
army. 

Vet  their  friends  thought  it  proper  that  they 
should  come  to  an  interview;  ana  accordingly 
they  did  so  in  a  village  of  Galatia.  They  ad- 
dressed each  other  with  much  politeness,  and 
with  mutual  compliments  on  their  great  success. 
Lucullus  vras  the  older  man,  but  Pompey  had 
superior  digni^,  for  he  had  commanded  in  more 
wars,  and  had  been  honoured  with  two  tri- 
umphs. Each  had  the  Jhaees  carried  before 
him,  adorned  with  a  laurel  on  account  of  their 
respective  victories;  but  as  Pompey  had  travel 
led  a  long  way  through  dnr  and  parched  coun 
tries,  the  Unreis  about  his,,/%(soe#  were  withered. 
The  lietors  that  preoeded  Lucullus  observinff 
this,  fVeely  gave  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
their  fresh  and  green  ones:  which  Pompey's  . 
friends  considerwi  as  an  auspicious  circum- 
stance. And,  in  &ct,  the  great  actions  of  Lu- 
cullus did  cast  a  lustra  over  this  expedition  of 
Pompey. 

This  interview  however,  had  no  good  effect, 
they  parted  with  greater  rancour  in  their  hearts 
than  they  entertained  at  their  meeting.  Pom- 
pey annulled  the  acts  of  Lucullus;  and  taking 
the  rest  of  his  troops  from  him,  left  him  only 
sixteen  hundred  men  for  his  triumph;  and  even 
these  followed  him  with  reluctance.  So  ill 
qualified,  or  so  unfortunate,  was  Lucullus,  with 
respect  to  the  first  and  greatest  requisite  in  a 
general,  gaining  the  hearts  of  his  solctiers  Had 
this  been  added  to  his  many  other  great  and  ad- 
mirable talents,  his  courage,  his  vigilance,  his 
prudence  and  justice,  the  Roman  emnire  would 
not  have  been  terminated,  on  the  side  of  Ajua, 
by  the  Euphrates,  but  by  the  Hyrcanian  sea 
and  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  For  Tigranes 
had  already  conquered  the  other  nations;  and 
the  power  of  the  Parthians  was  neither  so 
great  nor  so  united  in  itself,  during  this  expe- 
dition of  Lucullus,  as  it  was  afterwards  in  the 
time  of  Crassus.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
weakened  by  intestine  wars  and  by  hostilities 
with  their  neighbours,  insomuch  that  they  were 
not  able  to  repel  the  insults  of  the  Armenians. 
In  my  opinion,  indeed,  the  advantages  which 
his  country  reaped  from  Lucullus  were  not 
equivalent  to  the  calamities  which  be  occasion- 
ed others  to  bring  upon  it.  The  trophies  of 
Armenia,  just  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Partliia, 
the  palms  of  Tigranocerta  and  Nisibis,  with 
all  their  vast  wealth  carried  in  triumph  to 
Rome,  and  the  captive  diadem  of  Tigranet 
adorning  the  show,  drew  Crassus  into  Asia; 
as  if  its  barbarous  inhabitants  had  been  a  sure 
and  easy  prey. — However,  when  he  met  the 
Parthian  arrows,  he  sooA  found  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Lucullus  was  owing  to  his  own  courags 
and  capacity,  and  not  to  the  folly  and  effemi  ■ 


nacy  of^the  enemy. 
~'pon  his  return 
his  brother  Marcua^peached  by  Memmiusi 


ome,  Lucullus  found 
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questonhip,  by  order  of  SylU. — And  when 
Marcus  was  acqaitted,  Memmiua  turned  againat 
Lacullus  himself;  aUeging  that  he  had  convert- 
ed a  great  deal  of  the  booty  to  his  own  private 
use,  and  had  wilfully  protracted  the  war.  By 
thetie  means  be  endeavoured  to  exasperate  the 
people  against  him,  and  to  prevail  with  them 
to  refuse  him  his  triumph.  LucuUus  was  in 
great  danger  of  losing  it;  but  at  this  crisis,  the 
first  and  greatest  men  in  Rome  mixed  with  the 
tribes,  and  after  much  canvassing  and  the  most 
engasing  application,  with  great  difficulty  pro- 
cured him  the  triumph. 

Its  glory  did  not  consist,  like  that  of  others, 
in  the  length  of  the  procession,  or  in  the  aston- 
ishing pomp  and  quantity  of  spoils,  but  in  ex- 
hibiting the  enemy's  arms,  the  ensigns  and  other 
warlike  equipage  of  the  kings.  With  these  he 
had  adorned  the  Circus  Flaminins,  and  they 
made  a  very  agreeable  and  respectable  show. 
In  the  procession  there  were  a  few  of  the  heavy- 
armed  cavalry,  and  ten  chariots  armed  with 
acythes.  These  were  followed  by  sixty  gran- 
dees, either  friends  or  lieutenants  of  the  kings. 
After  them  were  drawn  a  hundred  and  ten  gal- 
-  leyswiUi  brazen  beaks.  The  next  obiectswere 
a  statue  of  Mithridates  in  massy  gold,  full  six 
feet  high,  and  his  shield  set  with  precious  stones. 
Then  came  up  twenty  exhibitions  of  silver  ves- 
sels, and  two-and-tlurty  more  of  gold  cups, 
arms,  and  gold  coin.  All  these'  things  were 
borne  by  men.  These  were  followed  by  eight 
mules  which  carried  beds  of  gold,  and  bfty^  ' 
more  loaded  with  silver  bullion.  After  th( 
came  a  hundred  and  seven  other  mules,  bearing 
silver  coin  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  millions 
seven  hundred  thousand  drachmas.  The  pro- 
cession was  closed  with  the  registers  of  the 
money  with  which  he  hadfumisheid  Pompe^  for 
the  war  with  the  pirates,  what  he  had  remitted 
the  questors  for  the  public  treasury,  and  the 
distribution  he  had  nuude  among  the  soldiers  at 
the  rate  of  nine  hundred  and  fiftv  drachmas 
each  roan. — The  triumph  concluded  with  a 
magnificent  entertainment  provided  for  the 
whole  city  and  the  adjacent  villages. 

He  now  divorced  Clodia  for  her  infamous  in- 
trigues, and  married  Servilia  the  sister  of  Cato, 
but  Uus  second  match  was  not  more  fortunate 
than  the  first.  Servilia  wanted  no  stain  which 
Clodia  had,  except  that  of  a  commerce  with 
her  brothers.  In  other  respects  she  was  eaual- 
ly  profligate  and  abominable.  He  forced  him- 
self, however,  to  endure  her  a  long  time,  out  of 
reverence  to  Cato,  but  at  last  repudiated  her 
too. 

The  senate  had  conceived  great  hopes  of 
Lucullas,  that  he  would  prove  a  counterpoise 
to  the  tyranny  of  Pompey,  and  a  protector  of 
the  whole  patrician  ordfer;  the  rattier  because 
he  had  acquired  so  much  honour  and  authority 
by  his  great  actions.  He  gave  up  the  cause, 
however,  and  quitted  all  pretensions  to  the  ad- 
ministration: whether  it  was  tliat  he  saw  the 
constitution  in  too  sickly  and  declining  a  con- 
dition to  be  corre<fted;  or  whether,  as  others 
will  have  it,  that  being  satiated  with  public 
honours,  and  having  gone  through  many  la- 
bours and  conflicts  which  had  not  the  most  for- 
t  tunate  issue,  he  chose  to  retire  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  indulgence.  And  they  commend  this 
chanice  in  his  conduct^'  a»  much  better  than 


the  distempered  measures  of  Marios^  wIm. 
after  his  victories  ower  the  Cimbri,  and  all  fail 
glorious  acmevemcnts,  was  not  content  with 
Uie  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  but  from  «■ 
insatiable  thirst  of  power,  contended,  in  the  do* 
cline  of  life,  with  the  ambition  of  yoiuw  men 
falling  into  dreadful  crimes,  and  into  saffenngs 
•till  more  dreadful.  <<How  much  happier,'' 
said  they,  ^  would  it  have  been  for  Cicero  if 
he  had  retired  after  the  afSair  of  Cataliae;  and 
for  Scipio,  if  he  had  furled  his  sails,  when  he 
had  added  Numantia  to  Carthage.  For4here  is 
a  period  when  we  ahookl  bid  adieu  to  political 
contests;  these,  as  well  as  those  of  wreetlers, 
being  aJbmird,  when  the  strength  and  vigour  ef 
life  is  gone.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  CraMoa  and  Pompey  lidi 
culed  LacuUus  for  giving  into  a  life  of  pleaaoie 
and  expense;  thinking  it  full  as  unseasonable 
at  his  time  of  life  to  plunge  into  luxury,  as  to 
direct  the  administration,  or  lead  armies  into 
the  field.  Indeed,  the  life  of  Lncnllus  does 
look  like  the  ancient  comedy,*  where  first  we 
see  great  actions,  both  political  and  miUtaiy, 
and  afterwards  feasts,  debauches,  (I  had  almost 
•aid  masquerades,)  races  by  toroh-light,  and 
every  kind  of  frivolous  amusement.  For  among 
frivolous  amusements,  I  cannot  but^  reckon  his 
sumptuous  villas,  walks  and  baths,  and  still 
more  so,  the  paintinfls,  statues,  and  other 
works  of  art,  which  he  collected  at  an  im- 
mense expense;  idly  squanderina  away  upon 
* '  'i  he  had 


them  the  vast  fortune  which 
in  the  wars.t  Insomuch,  that  even  now,  when 
luxury  has  made  so  much  greater  advances,  the 
gardens  of  LucuUus  are  numbered  with  those 
of  kings,  and  the  most  magnificent  even  of 
those.  When  Tubero,  the  Stoic,  beheld  hit 
works  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Naples,  the  hills 
he  had  evacuated  for  vaults  and  cellars,  the 
reservoirs  he  had  formed  about  his  houses,  to 
receive  the  sea  for  the  feeding  of  his  fish,  and 
his  edifices  in  the  sea  itaelf;  the  philosopher 
called  him  Xerxes  in  a  gown.^  Beside  diese, 
he  had  the  most  superb  pleasure-housea  in  the 
country  near  Tusculum,  adorned  with  grand 
galleries  and  open  saloons,  as  well  for  tbt 
prospect  as  for  walks.  Pompey,  on  a  visit 
there,  blamed  Lucullus  for  having  made  the 
villa  commodious  only  for  the  summer,  and  ab- 
solutely uninhabitable  in  the  winter.  Lucul- 
lus answered  with  a  smile,  "What  then  do  you 
think  I  have  not  so  much  sense  as  the  cranes 
and  storks,  which  change  their  habitations  with 
the  seasons.^ 

A  pretor,  who  wanted  to  exhibit  magnificent 
gam€»,  applied  to  Lucullus  for  some  purple 
robes  for  the  chorus  in  his  tragedy;  and  be 
told  him,  he  would  inquire  whether  he  coold 


*  The  iDcient  aatirieal  or  comic  pieces  were  partly 
tragical,  and  partly  comical.  The  Cyclops  of  Eurifa 
des  is  the  only  piece  of  that  kind  which  is  extant. 

t  Plutarch's  jphiloiophy  leems  a  little  too  severe  oa 
this  occasion  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  public  for- 
tunes of  tills  kind  can  be  more  properly  laid  out  thaa 
in  the  encourugement  of  the  arts.  It  is  to  be  obserred- 
however,  that  the  immense  wealth  Lucullus  resenres 
to  himself  lU  hi*  .^Jiatic  expedition,  in  some  measure 
justifies  the  complaints  of  his  army  on  that  subject. 

\  This  refers  *  "  •  —  •  ii^,  bond  for  the  com 
pletion  of  ^  imission  of  water. 

Xerxes  faa-'  thos,  and  made  » 

paMAgeur  ^ 


.^ 
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llttnith  him  or  not.  Noxt  clay  be  asked  how 
many  he  wanted.  The  pnstor  anawerad.  '<A 
hundred  would  be  sufficient:'  Upon  which, 
LucuUus  said,  <<  He  might  have  twice  that  num- 
ber if  he  pleased.^  The  poet  Horace  makea 
this  rehiark  on  the  occasion, 

Poor  is  the  house,  where  plenty  nas  not  stores 
That  miss  the  master's  eye 

His  daily  repasts  were  like  those  of  a  man 
suddenly  grown  rich;  pompous,  not  only  in 
the  be(U,  which  were  covered  with  purple 
carpets,  the  side-boards  of  plate  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  all  the  entertainment  which 
musicians  and  comedians  could  furnish;  but 
in  the  vast  varietv  and  exquisite  dressing  of 
the  provisions.  These  things  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  men  of  unenlarged  minds.  Pom- 
pey,  therefore,  was  highly  applauded  for  the 
answer  he  gave  his  physician  in  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness. The  physician  had  ordered  him  to  eat 
a  thrush,  and  his  aervants  told  him,  <<That 
as  it  was  summer,  there  were  no  thrushes 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  menageries  of  Lu- 
cullus."  But  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  ap- 
ply for  them  there;  and  said  to  his  physician, 
^<  Must  Pompey  then  have  died,  if  Lucullus 
had  not  been  an  epicure?"  At  the  same  time, 
he  bade  them  provide  him  something  which 
was  to  be  had  without  difficulty. 

Cato,  though  he  was  a  friend  as  well  as  a 
relation  to  LucuUus,  waa  so  much  displeased 
with  the  luxury  in  which  he  lived,  that  when 
a  young  man  made  a  long  and  unseasonable 
speech  in  the  house  about  frugality  and  tem- 
perance, Cato  rose  up  and  said,  "Will  you 
never  have  done?  Do  you,  who  have  the 
wealth  of  Crassus,  and  live  like  Lucullua,  pre- 
tend to  speak  like  Cato?"  But  some,  though 
they  allow  that  there  was  ^uch  a  rebuke,  say 
it  came  from  another  person. 

That  Locullus  was  not  only  delighted  with 
this  way  of  living,  but  even  oiqued  himself 
upon  it,  appears  from  several  or  his  remarkable 
sayings.  He  entertained,  fbr  a  considerable 
Ume,  some  Greeks  who  had  travelled  to  Rome, 
till  remembering  the  simplicity  of  diet  in  their 
own  country,  they  wtre  ashamed  to  wait  on 
him  any  longer,  and  desired  to  bo  excused  on 
account  of  the  daily  expense  they  brought  upon 
him.  He  smiled,  and  said,  <'It  is  true,  my 
Grecian  friends,  some  part  of  this  provision  is 
for  you,  but  the  greatest  part  is  for  Lucullus." 
Another  time,  when  he  happened  to  sup  alone, 
and  saw  but  one  table  and  a  very  moderate 
provision,  he  called  the  servant  who  had  the 
care  of  these  matters,  and>  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaclion.  The  servant  said,  ho  thought, 
as  nobody  was  invited,  his  master  would  not 
want  an  expensive  «upper.  "  What!"  said  he, 
*<  didst  thou  not  ka  jw  that  this  evening  Lu- 
cuUus sups  with  Lucullus?"  As  this  was  the 
subject  of  much  conversation  in  Rome,  Cicero 
and  Pompey  addressed  him  one  day  in  the 
Jorxmi,  when  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  dis- 
engaged. Cicero  was  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  though  he  had  some  difference 
with  Pompey  about  the  command  of  the  army, 
yei  they  used  to  see  each  other,  and  converse 
ureely  and  familiarly.  Cicero,  afler  the  com- 
mon salutations,  asked  him, '  Whether  he  was 
^  leisure  to  see  company?'     He  answered. 


''Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable;,''  and 
pressed  them  tc  come  to  his  house.  ''  Hiea 
we  will  wait  on  you,"  said  Cicero,  "  this 
evening,  on  condition  you  give  us  nothing  but 
what  is  provided  for  yourself."  Lucullus  mada 
some  difficulty  of  accepting  the  condition,  ana 
desired  them  to  put  off  their  favour  till  an- 
other day.  But  they  insisted  it  should  be  that 
very  evening,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to 
speak  to  his  servants,  lest  he  should  order 
some  addition  to  the  supper.    Only,  at  his  re- 

auert,  they  allowed  him  to  tell  one  of  them  in 
tieir  presence, ''  He  should  sup  that  evening 
in  the  Apollo;"  which  was  the  name  of  one 
of  his  most  magnificent  rooms.  The  persons 
invited  had  no  notion  of  his  stratagem;  but,  it 
seems,  each  of  his  dining-rooms  had  its  par^ 
ticnlar  allowance  for  provisions,  and  service  of 
plate,  as  well  as  other  furniture.'  So  that  the 
servants,  hearing  what  room  he  would  sup  in, 
knew  very  well  what  expense  they  were  to  go 
to,  and  what  side-board  and  carpets  they  were 
to  use.  The  stated  charge  of  an  entertainment 
in  the  Apollo  was  fifty  thousand  drachmas, 
and  the  whole  sum  was  laid  out  that  evening. 
Pompey,  of  course,  when  he  saw  so  vast  and 
expensive  a  provision,  was  surprised  at  the  ex- 
pedition with  which  it  was  prepared.  In  this 
respect,  Lucullus  used  his  riches  with  aU  the 
disregard  one  might  expect  to  be  shewn  to  so 
many  captives  and  barbarians. 

But  the  great  expense  he  incurred  in  collect- 
ing books, deserves  a  serious  approbation.  The 
number  of  volumes  was  great,  and  they  were 
written  in  elegant  hands;  yet  the  use  he  made 
of  Uiem  was  more  honourable  than  the  acqui- 
sition. His  libraries  were  open  to  all :  the  Greeks 
repaired  at  pleasure  to  the  galleries  and  porti 
cos,  as  to  the  retreat  of  the  Muses,  and  there 
spent  whole  days  in  conversation  on  matters 
of  learning;  delighted  to  retire  to  such  a  scene 
from  business  and  from  care.  Lucullus  him- 
self often  joined  these  learned  men  in  their 
walks,  and  conferred  with  them;  and  when  he 
was  applied  to  about  the  affairs  of  their  coun- 
try, he  gave  thtem  his  assistance  and  advice.  So 
that  his  house  was  in  fact  an  asylum  and  senate- 
house  to  all  the  Greeks  that  visited  Rome. 

He  had  k  veneration  for  philosophy  in  gen 
eraL  and  there  was  no  sect  which  he  abso 
luteiy  rejvsted.  But  his  principal  and  original 
attachment  was  to  the  Academy;  not  that  which 
is  called  the  new,  though  that  flourished  and 
was  supported  by  Philo,  who  walked  in  the 
steps  of  Carneades;  but  the  old  Academy, 
whose  doctrines  were  then  taught  by  Antiochus 
of  Ascalon,  a  man  of  the  most  persuasive 
powers.  Lucullus  sought  his  friendship  with 
great  avidity;  and  having  prevailed  with  him 
to  give  him  his  company,  set  him  to  oppose  the 
disciples  of  Philo.  Cicero  was  of  the  number 
and  wrote  an  ingenious  book  against  the  ok 
Academy,  in  which  he  Snakes  Lucullus  defend 
the  principal  doctrine  in  dispute,  namely,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  certain  knowledge,  and 
himself  mamtains  the  contrary.  The  book  is 
entitled  Lucullus.  They  were,  indeed,  as 
we  have  observed,  sincere  friends,  and  acted 
upon  the  same  principle  in  the  administration 
For  Lucullus  had  not  entirely  abandoned  the 
concerns  of  government;  he  only  gave  up  th€ 
point  as  to  the  first  influerce  an^'  direction 
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At  lint  they  had  recourse  to  eotrMtte%  and 
■eot  their  tribunes  to  intercede  for  them. 
Afterwards  tbev  met  in  a  more  tomaltaoos 
manner,  and  their  murmurs  were  heard  all 
over  the  camp  by  night;  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  surest  token  of  a  mutiny.  Laculltts  tntd 
what  every  milder  measure  could  do;  he  ex- 
ported them  only  to  compose  themselves  a  Ut^ 
LH3  longer,  until  they  had  destroyed  the  Arme- 
nian Carthage,  built  by  Hannibal,  the  neatest 
enemy  to  the  Roman  name.  But,  finding  his 
eloquence  ineffectual,  he  marched  back,  and 
uaased  the  ridge  of  mount  Taurus  another  way. 
He  came  down  into  Mygdonia,  an  open  and 
fertile  country,  where  stands  a  great  and  pop- 
nfous  city,  tunica  the  barbarians  called  Niai- 
bis,  and  die  Greeks  Antioch  of  Mygdonia.* 
Gouras,  brother  to  Tigranes,  had  the  title  of 
governor,  on  account  of  his  dignity;  but  the 
commander  in  fact  was  Callimachus,  who,  by 
his  great  abilities  as  an  engineer,  had  given 
LucuUus  so  much  trouble  at  Amisus. 

Lucttllus,  having  invested  the  place,  availed 
himself  of  all  the  arU  that  are  used  in  a  siege, 
and  pressed  the  place  with  so  much  vigoor 
that  ne  carried  it  sword  in  hand.  Gouras  sur^ 
rendered  himself,  and  he  treated  him  with  great 
humanity.  He  would  not,however,  listen  to  Cal- 
limachus, though  he  offered  to  discover  to  him 
a  ^-ast  quantity  of  hidden  treasure;  but  put  him 
in  fetters,  in  order  that  he  might  sufier  capital 
punishment  for  setting  fire  to  the  city  of  Ami- 
sus, snd  by  that  means  depriving  him  of  the 
honour  of  ihewing  his  clemency  to  the  Greeks. 

Hitherto  one  might  say,  fortune  had  followed 
I^ttcullus,  and  fought  for  him.  But  from  this 
time  the  gales  of  her  favour  fell;  he  could  do 
nothing  but  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  struck 
upon  every  rock  in  his  way.  He  behaved, 
indeed,  with  all  the  valour  and  penevering 
spirit  of  a  good  general,  but  his  actions  had  no 
longer  their  wonted  glory  and  favourable  ac- 
ceptance ^th  the  world.  Nay,  tossed  as  he 
was  on  the  waves  of  fruitless  contention,  he 
was  in  danser  of  losing  the  glory  he  had  al- 
ready acquired.  For  great  part  of  his  mis- 
fortunes he  might  blame  himself,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  no  would  never  study  to  oblige 
the  common  soldiers,  but  looked  upon  every 
compliance  with  their  inclinations  as  the  source 
of  his  disgrace  and  the  destruction  of  his  au- 
thority. What  was  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, he  could  not  behave  in  an  easy,  affable 
maimer  to  those  who  were  upon  a  footing  with 
nim  in  point  of  rank  and  birth,  but  treated 
them  with  haughtiness,  and  considered  himself 
BM  gready  their  superior.  These  blemishes 
I«ucullus  had  amidst  many  perfections.  He 
was  tall,  well  made,  graceful,  eloquent,  and 
had  abilities  for  the  administration  as  well  as 
for  the  field. 

Sallust  tells  us,  the  soldiers  were  ill-affected 
to  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  because 
be  made  them  keep  the  field  two  winters  suc- 
cessively, the  one  befoce  Cizycum  and  the 
other  before  Amisus.  The  rest  of  the  winters 
were  very  disagreeable  to  them;  they  either 
(>a8sed  Uiem  in  hostilities  against  some  enemy; 
or,  i'.'  they  happened  to  be  among  friends,  they 
worn  obliged  to  live  in  tents.    For  Lucullus 

•  It  wu  called  AaUoch,  becauae,  ia  its  delieioQs 
«slka  snd  plcuiag  utuation,  it  rswskblsd  the  Aalioch 
•f  Daphne. 
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cian  city,  or  any  other  in  alliance  with  Borne. 

WliUe  the  soldiers  were  of  theraaelvet  tlm 
ill'^sposed,  they  were  made  still  more  moti* 
nous  by  the  demagogues  at  home;  who,throQgh 
envy  to  Ltucnllus,  accused  him  of  protractiiy 
the  war  from  a  love  of  command  and  of  the 
riches  it  procured  him.  He  had  ahoMot  tha 
entire  direction  (they  said)  of  Cilicia,  Asia, 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Ga&tia,  Pontns.  Arme- 
nia, and  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  Plnuis: 
and  now  he  was  pillaging  the  royal  palaces  of 
Tigranes,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  to  strip,  not 
to  subdue  kings.  So  Lucius  Quintins,  one  of 
the  tribunea.  is  said  to  have  ezpreswd  himself; 
the  same  w'w  was  principally  concerned  in 
procuring  a  deutae  that  Lucullus  should  have 
a  successor  sent  him,  and  that  moat  of  his 
troops  should  have  their  discharge. 

To  these  misfortunes  was  uUed  another, 
which  absolutely  ruined  the  affaira  of  liOCttllaa. 
Publins  Claudius,  a  man  of  the  utmost  inse 
lence  and  effrontery,  was  brother  to  his  wife, 
who  was  so  abandoned  a  woman,  that  it  was 
believed  she  had  a  criminal  commerce  with 
him.  Ho  now  bore  arms  under  LooiUus,  and 
imagined  he  had  not  the  post  he  deserved;  for 
he  wanted  the  first;  and  on  account  of  his  dii^ 
orderly  life,  many  were  put  before  him.  Find- 
ing this,  he  practised  with  the  Fimbrian  troopi^ 
aiKl  endeavoured  to  set  them  against  LMculluik 
by  flattering  speeches  snd  insinuations,to  which 
they  were  neither  unaccustomed  nor  unwilling 
to  attend.  For  these  were  the  men  whom 
Fimbria  had  formerly  persuaded  to  kill  the 
consul  Flaccua,  and  to  appoint  him  their  gei^ 
eral.  Still  retaining  such  inclinations,  they  n- 
ceived  Clodius  withpleasure,and  called  him  the 
soldier's  firiend.  He  did,  mdeed,  pretend  to 
be  concerned  at  their  sufferings,  and  used  to 
say, — '^Shall  there  no  period  be  put  to  their 
wars  and  toils;  shall  they  go  on  fighting  one 
nation  after  another,  and  wear  out  their  lives 
in  wandering  over  the  world?  And  what  is  the 
reward  of  so  many  laborious  expeditions? 
what,  but  to  guard  the  wagons  and  camels  of 
Lucullus,loaded  with  cups  of  gold  and  precious 
stones?  Whereas  Pompev's  soldiers,  alrtndy 
dischaiged,  sit  down  with  their  wives  and 
children  upon  fertile  estates,  and  in  agreeable 
towns;  not  for  having  driven  Mithridates  and 
Tigranea  into  inaccessible  deserts,and  destroy- . 
ing  the  royal  cities  in  Asia,  but  ^for  fightino 
with  fugitives  in  Spain  and  slaves  in  Italv.  If 
we  must  for  ever  have  our  swords  in  our  hands, 
let  us  reserve  all  our  hearts,  and  what  remains 
of  our  limbs,  for  a  general  who  thinks  the 
wealth  of  his  men  his  greatest  ornament." 

These  complaints  against  Lucullus  corrupt- 
ed his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
would  neither  follow  him  against  Tigranes,nor 
yet  against  Mithridates,  who  from  Armenia  had , 
thrown  himself  into  Pontus,  and  was  beginning  * 
to  recover  his  authority  there.  They  pretended 
it  was  impracticable  to  march  in  winter,  ana 
therefore  loitered  in  Gordvene,  expecting 
Pompey  or  some  other  general  would  come  as 
successor  to  Lucullus.  But  when  intelligence 
was  brought  that  Miinridates  had  defeated 
Fabius,  and  was  marching  against  Somatiui 
and  Triarius,  they  were  ashamed  of  their  in- 
action, and  told  Lucullus  he  might  had  then 
wherever  he  pleased. 
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1  riariiu  being  infonned  of  the  approach  of 
J^ucaUiti,  was  ambitioiu,  before  he  arriTed,  to 
«eiie  the  victory  which  he  thought  peifectly 
■ecure;  in  conieqaence  of  which  he  haiaided 
and  lojt  a  great  battle.  It  is  laid  that  about 
■even  thousand  Romana  were  killed,  amonff 
whom  were  a  handre<>and  fifty  oentuhona,  and 
twenty-four  tribunes.  Mithridates  likewiae  took 
their  camp.  Lncullna  arrived  a  few  days  after, 
fortunately  enough  for  Triarius,  whom  he  con- 
leealed  from  the  soldiers,  who  wanted  to  wreak 


their  vengeance  upon  him. 
As  Mithridates  avo 


I  avoided  an  action  with  Lu- 
cnllus,  and  chose  to  wait  for  rngranes,  who 
vfas  coming  with  a  great  army,  Lucullus,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  junction,  determined  to 
go  in  quest  of  Tigranes  once  more.  But  as  he 
was  upon  his  march,  the  Fimbrians  mutinied 
and  deserted  his  standard,  alleging  that  they 
were  dischaiffed  by  an  express  c^ree,  and  no 
longer  obliged  to  serve  under  Lucullus,  when 
those  provinces  were  consigned  to  another. 
LucuUuB,  on  this  occasion,  submitted  to  many 
things  beneath  his  dignity.  He  applied  to  the  pri- 
vate men  one  by  one,  going  round  to  their  tents 
with  a  supplicating  aspect  and  with  tears  in  his 
e^es;  nay,  he  condescended  to  take  some  of 
them  by  (^e  hand.  But  they  rejected  all  his 
advances,  and  throwing  down  their  empty 
purses  before  him,  bade  him  go  and  fight  the 
enemy  himself,  since  he  was  the  only  person 
that  knew  how  to  make  his  advantage'  of  it. 

However,  as  the  other  soldiers  interposed, 
the  Fimbrians  were  prevailed  upon  to  stay  all 
the  summer,  on  condition  that  if  no  enemy  faced 
them  in  the  field,  during  that  time,  they  should 
be  at  liberty  to  retire.  Lucullus  was  obliged 
either  to  accept  this  proposal,  or  to  abandon 
the  country,  or  to  leave  it  an  easy  prey  to  the 
barbarians.  He  kept  the  troops  together,  there- 
fore, without  pretending  to  exercise  any  act  of 
power  upon  them,  or  to  lead  them  out  to- bat- 
tle; thinking  it  all  he  could  expect,  if  they 
would  but  remain  upon  the  spot.  At  the  same 
time  he  looked  on,  while  Tigranes  was  ravag- 
ing Cappadocia,  and  Mithridates  was  growing 
strong  and  insolent  again;  though  he  had  ac- 
quainted the  senate  by  letter  that  he  was  abso- 
lutely conquered,  and  deputies  were  come  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Pontns,  as  a  province  en- 
tirely reduced.  These  deputies  on  their  arri- 
val, found  that  he  was  not  even  master  of  him- 
self, but  exposed  to  every  instance  of  insult 
and  contempt  from  his  own  soldiers.  Nay, 
they  treated  their  general  with  such  wanton 
mockery,  as,  when  the  summer  was  passed,  to 
arm,  and  challenge  the  enemy  who  were  now 
retired  into  quarters.  They  shouted  as  in  the 
chaige,  made  passes  in  (he  air,  and  then  left 
the  camp,  calhng  Lucullus  to  Witness  that  they 
had  staid  the  time  they  promised  him. 
.  Pompey  wrote  to  the  other  legions  to  attepd 
him.  For,  through  his  interest  with  the  people, 
and  the  flattering  insinuations  of  the  orators, 
be  was  already  appointed  general  against  Mith- 
ridates and  Tigranes.  To  the  senate,  indeed, 
and  all  the  best  of  the  Romans,  Lucullus  ap- 
peared to  have  very  hard  treatment,  since  a 
person  was  sent  to  succeed  him,  not  so  much 
m  the  war,  as  in  his  triumph:  and  he  was 
robbed  rather  of  the  prize  of  honour  than  of 
the  command.    Those  that  were  upon  the  spot 


found  the  matter  still  more  in^^lious.  L» 
cullus  had  no  longer  the  power  either  of  ro> 
warding  or  punishing.  Pompey  suffered  no  man 
to  wait  upon  him  about  any  business  whatever, 
or  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  regulations  he 
had  made  in  concurrence  with  the  ten  com 
missioners.  He  forbade  it  by  express  and  pub* 
lie  orders;  and  his  influence  was  great,  on 
account  of  his  coming  with  a  more  respectable 
army. 

Yet  their  friends  thought  it  proper  that  they 
should  come  to  an  interview;  ana  accordingly 
they  did  so  in  a  village  of  Galatia.  They  ad- 
dressed each  other  with  much  politeness,  and 
with  mutual  compliments  on  their  great  success. 
Lucullus  was  the  older  man,  but  Pompey  had 
superior  dignity,  for  he  had  commanded  in  more 
wars,  and  had  been  honoured  with  two  tri- 
umphs. Each  had  the  faaees  carried  before 
him,  adorned  with  a  laurel  on  account  of  their 
respective  victories;  but  as  Pompey  had  travel 
led  a  lonff  way  through  dry  and  parched  coun 
tries,  thelanrels  about hisyasesf  were  withered. 
The  lietors  that  preceded  Lucullus  observinff 
this,  fVeely  gave  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
their  fresh  and  green  ones:  which  Pompey's  . 
friends  considerwi  as  an  auspicious  circum- 
stance. And,  in  fact,  the  great  actions  of  Lu- 
cullus did  cast  a  lustre  over  this  expedition  of 
Pompey. 

This  interview  however,  had  no  good  effect, 
they  parted  with  greater  rancour  in  their  hearts 
than  they  entertained  at  their  meeting.  Pom- 
pey annulled  the  acts  of  Lucullus;  and  taking 
the  rest  of  his  troops  from  him,  left  him  only 
sixteen  hundred  men  for  his  triumph;  and  even 
these  followed  him  with  reluctance.  So  ill 
qualified,  or  so  unfortunate,  was  Lucullus,  with 
respect  to  the  first  and  greatest  requisite  in  a 
general,  gaining  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers  Had 
this  been  added  to  his  many  other  great  and  ad- 
mirable talents,  his  courage,  his  vigilance,  his 
prudence  and  justice,  the  Roman  empire  would 
not  have  been  terminated,  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
by  the  Euphrates,  but  by  the  Hyrcanian  sea 
and  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  For  Tigranes 
had  already  conquered  the  other  nations;  and 
the  power  of  the  Parthians  was  neither  so 
great  nor  so  united  in  itself,  during  this  expe- 
dition of  Lucullus,  as  it  was  afterwards  in  the 
time  of  Crassus.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
weakened  by  intestine  wars  and  by  hostilities 
with  their  neighbours,  insomuch  that  they  were 
not  able  to  repel  the  insults  of  the  Armenians. 
In  my  opinion,  indeed,  the  advantages  which 
his  country  reaped  from  Lucullus  were  not 
equivalent  to  the  calamities  which  he  occasion- 
ed others  to  bring  upon  it.  The  trophies  of 
Armenia,  just  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Partliia, 
the  palms  of  Tigranocerta  and  Nisibis,  with 
all  their  vast  wealth  carried  in  triumph  to 
Rome,  and  the  captive  diadem  of  Tigranes 
adorning  the  show,  drew  Crassus  into  Asia; 
as  if  its  barbarous  inhabitants  had  been  a  sure 
and  easy  prey.-oHowever,  when  he  met  the 
Parthian  arrows,  he  sooA  found  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Lucullus  was  owing  to  his  own  coaragt  . 
and  capacity,  and  not  to  the  folly  and  effenu- 
nacy  of^  the  enemy. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  Lucullus  found 
his  brother  Marcus  impeached  by  Memmiusi 
for  the  practices  he  haa  given  into  during  hif 
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qacstonhip,  by  order  of  SylU. — And  wben 
Marcus  was  acquitted,  Menmius  turned  againit 
L.acaIIu8  htmseir;  alleging  that  he  had  convert- 
ed a  great  deal  of  the  booty  to  his  own  private 
use,  and  had  wilfully  protracted  the  war.  By 
these  means  be  endeavoured  to  exasperate  the 
people  against  him,  and  to  prevail  with  them 
to  refuse  him  his  triumph.  LucuUus  was  in 
great  danger  of  losing  it;  but  at  this  crisis,  the 
first  and  greatest  men  in  Rome  mixed  with  the 
tribes,  and  after  much  canvassing  and  the  most 
engaging  application,  with  great  difficulty  pro- 
cured him  the  triumph. 

ItB  fflory  did  not  consist,  like  that  of  others, 
in  the  length  of  the  procession,  or  in  the  aston- 
ishing pomp  and  quantity  of  ^ils,  but  in  ex- 
hibiting the  enemy's  arms,  the  ensigns  and  other 
warlike  equipage  of  the  kings.  With  these  he 
had  adorned  the  Circus  Flaminius,  and  they 
made  a  very  agreeable  and  respectable  show. 
In  the  procession  there  were  a  few  of  the  heavy- 
armed  cavalry,  and  ten  chariots  armed  wiu 
acythes.  These  were  followed  by  sixty  gran- 
dees, either  friends  or  lieutenants  of  the  kings. 
After  them  were  drawn  a  hundred  and  ten  gal* 
leys  with  brazen  beaks.  The  next  obiects  were 
a  statue  of  I^ithridates  in  massy  gold,  full  six 
feet  high,  and  his  shield  set  with  precious  stones. 
Then  came  up  twenty  exhibitions  of  silver  ves- 
sels, and  two-and-tmrty  more  of  gold  cups, 
arms,  and  gold  coin.  All  these'  things  were 
borne  by  men.  These  were  followed  bv  eight 
mules  which  carried  beds  of  gold,  and  nftv-six 
more  loaded  with  silver  bullion.  After  these 
came  a  hundred  and  seven  other  mules,  bearing 
silver  coin  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  millions 
seven  hundred  thousand  drachmas.  The  pro- 
cession was  closed  with  the  registers  of  the 
money  with  which  he  had  furnished  Pompe^  for 
the  war  with  the  pirates,  what  he  had  renutted 
the  qusstors  for  the  public  treasury,  and  the 
distribution  he  had  made  among  the  soldiers  at 
the  rate  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas 
each  roan. — The  triumph  concluded  with  a 
magnificent  entertainment  provided  for  the 
whole  city  and  the  adjacent  villages. 

He  now  divorced  Clodia  for  her  infamous  in- 
trigues, and  married  Servilia  the  sister  of  Cato, 
but  this  second  match  vras  not  more  fortunate 
than  the  first.  Servilia  wanted  no  stain  which 
Clodia  had,  except  that  of  a  commerce  with 
her  brothers.  In  other  respects  she  was  equal- 
ly profligate  and  abominable.  He  forced  him- 
self, however,  to  endure  her  along  time,  out  of 
reverence  to  Cato,  but  at  last  repudiated  her 
too. 

The  senate  had  conceived  great  hopes  of 
Ltucttllns,  that  he  would  prove  a  counterpoise 
to  the  tyranny  of  Pompey,  and  a  protector  of 
the  whole  patrician  order;  the  rattier  because 
he  had  acquired  so  much  honour  and  authority 
by  his  great  actions.  He  gave  up  the  cause, 
however,  and  quitted  all  pretensions  to  the  ad- 
ministration: whether  it  was  that  he  saw  the 
constitution  in  too  sickly  and  declining  a  con- 
dition to  be  corre<3ted;  or  whether,  as  others 
will  have  it,  that  being  satiated  with  public 
honours,  and  having  gone  through  many  la- 
bours and  conflicts  which  had  not  the  most  for- 
tunate issue,  he  chose  to  retire  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  indulgence.  And  they  commend  this 
chanife  in  his  conduct^  ae  much  better  than 


the  distempered  measures  of  Mariotj  vrtw. 
after  his  victories  over  the  Cimbri,  and  all  hm 
glorious  acmevemonts,  was  not  content  with 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  but  from  •■ 
insatiable  thirst  of  power,  contended,  in  the  de* 
cline  of  life,  with  the  ambition  of  yoi 
fUling  into  dreadful  crimes,  and  into  i 
•till  more  dreadful.  *<How  much  happier^* 
said  they,  ^  would  it  have  been  for  Cicero  if 
he  had  retired  after  the  afiair  of  Cataline;  and 
for  Scipio,  if  he  had  furled  his  sails,  when  he 
had  added  Numantia  to  Carthage.  For4here  is 
a  period  when  we  should  bid  adieu  to  politica) 
contests;  these,  as  well  as  those  of  wreetlers, 
being  absurd,  when  the  strength  and  vigour  «f 
life  is  gone." 

On  the  other  hand,  CraMoa  and  Pompey  ridi 
culed  Lucullns  for  giving  into  a  life  of  pleasue 
and  expense;  thinking  it  full  as  unseasonable 
at  his  time  of  life  to  plunge  into  luxuiy,  as  to 
direct  the  administration,  or  lead  armies  into 
the  field.  Indeed,  the  life  of  LncuUus  does 
look  like  the  ancient  comedy,*  where  first  we 
see  great  actions,  both  political  and  military, 
and  afterwards  feasts,  debauches,  (I  had  almost 
said  masquerades,)  races  by  torch-light,  and 
every  kind  of  frivolous  amusement.  For  among 
frivolous  amusements,  I  cannot  but^  reckon  his 
sumptuous  villas,  walks  and  baths,  and  still 
more  so,  the  paintings,  statues,  and  other 
works  of  art,  which  be  collected  at  an  im* 
mense  expense;  idly  squandering  away  upon 
rhich  he  had 


them  the  vast  fortune  which  '. 
in  the  wars.t  Insomuch,  that  even  now,  when 
luxury  has  made  so  much  greater  advances,  the 
gardens  of  LucuUus  are  numbered  with  those 
of  kings,  and  the  most  magnificent  even  of 
those.  When  Tubero,  the  Stoic,  beheU  his 
works  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Naples,  the  hills 
he  had  evacuated  for  vaults  and  cellars,  the 
reservoirs  he  had  formed  about  his  houses,  to 
receive  the  sea  for  the  feeding  of  his  fish,  and 
his  edifices  in  the  sea  itself;  the  philosopher 
called  him  Xerxes  in  a  gown.^  Beside  these, 
he  had  the  most  superb  pleaaure-houses  in  the 
country  near  Tusculum,  adorned  with  grand 
galleries  and  open  saloons,  as  well  for  the 
prospect  as  for  walks.  Pompey,  on  a  visit 
there,  blamed  Lucullus  for  having  made  the 
villa  commodious  only  for  the  summer,  and  ab- 
solutely uninhabitable  in  the  winter.  Lucul- 
lus answered  with  a  smile,  '^What  then  do  you 
think  I  have  not  so  much  sense  as  the  cranes 
and  storks,  which  change  their  habitations  with 
the  seasons.^ 

A  pretor,  who  wanted  to  exhibit  magnificent 
games,  applied  to  Lucullus  for  some  purple 
robes  for  the  chorus  in  his  tragedy;  and  he 
told  him,  he  would  inquire  whether  he  could 

*  The  aneieat  aatirical  or  comic  pieces  wen  partly 
tragical,  and  parUy  comical.  The  Cyclops  of  Eiuripi 
det  ia  the  only  piece  of  that  kind  which  is  extanK 

t  Plutarch  *s  philosophy  seems  a  little  too  serere  oa 
this  occasion  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  oublie  Ibr- 
tunes  of  Uiis  kind  can  be  more  properly  lata  out  thaa 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  arfai.  It  is  to  be  obmrea* 
however,  Uiat  the  immense  wealth  Lucullus  reserves 
to  himself  ui  hi*  Asiatic  eipedition,  in  some  measure 
justifies  the  complaints  of  his  army  on  that  subject 

X  This  refers  to  the  hills  Lucullus  bored  for  the  com 
^etion  of  hu  vaults,  or  for  the  admission  of  water- 
Xerxes  had  borod  throogh  ^*oaBt  Athos,  and  made » 
passage  under  ii  for  his  sbiiw 
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fiunith  him  or  not.  Next  day  be  asked  how 
many  he  wanted.  The  pnstor  answered,  ''A 
honored  would  be  saflScient:'  Upon  which, 
Lttculluf  said, "  He  might  have  twice  that  num- 
ber if  he  pleased.^  The  poet  Horace  makes 
this  reinark  on  the  occasion, 

Poor  ia  the  house,  where  plenty  aas  not  stores 
That  miss  the  master's  eye 

His  daily  repasts  were  like  those  of  a  man 
suddenly  grown  rich;  pompous,  not  only  in 
the  beds,  which  were  covered  with  piirple 
carpets,  the  side-boards  of  plate  set  witn  pre- 
cious stones,  and  all  the  entertainment  which 
musicians  and  comedians  could  furnish ;  but 
in  the  vast  variety  and  exquisite  dressing  of 
the  provisions.  These  things  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  men  of  unenlar^  minds.  Pom- 
pey,  therefore,  was  highly  applauded  for  the 
answer  he  gave  his  physician  in  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness. The  physician  had  ordered  him  to  eat 
a  thrash,  and  his  servants  told  him,  <<That 
as  it  was  summer,  there  were  no  thrushes 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  menageries  of  Lm- 
cullus."  But  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  ap- 
ply for  them  there}  and  said  to  his  physician, 
"  Must  Pompey  then  have  died,  if  LucuUus 
had  not  been  an  epicure?"  At  the  same  time, 
he  bade  them  provide  him  lomething  which 
was  to  be  had  without  difficulty. 

Cato,  though  he  was  a  friend  as  well  as  a 
relation  to  LfOcullus,  was  so  much  displeased 
with  the  luxury  in  which  he  lived,  that  when 
a  young  man  made  a  long  and  unseasonable 
speech  in  the  houte  about  frugality  and  tem- 
perance, Cato  rose  up  and  said,  *^  Will  you 
never  have  done?  Vo  you,  who  have  the 
wealth  of  Crassus,  and  live  like  LucuUus,  pre- 
tend to  speak  like  Cato?"  But  some,  though 
they  allow  that  there  was  wch  a  rebuke,  say 
it  came  from  another  person. 

That  Lucnllus  was  not  only  delighted  with 
this  way  of  living,  but  even  niqued  himself 
upon  it,  appears  from  several  or  his  remarkable 
sayings.  He  entertained,  fbr  a  considerable 
time,  some  Greeks  who  had  travelled  to  Rome, 
till  remembering  the  simplicity  of  diet  in  their 
o^-n  country,  they  were  ashamed  to  wait  on 
him  any  longer,  and  desired  to  be  excused  on 
account  of  the  daily  expense  they  brought  upon 
him.  He  smiled,  and  said,  '<It  is  true,  my 
Grecian  friends,  some  part  of  this  provision  is 
for  you,  but  the  greatest  part  is  for  LucuUus." 
Another  time,  when  he  happened  to  sup  alone, 
and  saw  bat  one  table  ana  a  very  moderate 
provision,  he  called  the  servant  who  had  the 
care  of  these  matters,  and^  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction. The  servant  laid,  ho  thought, 
as  nobody  was  invited,  his  master  would  not 
want  an  expensive  sapper.  ^  What!"  said  he, 
*'  didst  thou  not  ka  jw  that  this  evening  Lu- 
cnllus SUDS  with  LucuUus?"  As  this  was  the 
subject  or  much  conversation  in  Home,  Cicero 
and  Pompey  addressed  him  one  day  in  the 
/ommy  when  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  dis- 
nngaged.  Cicero  was  one  of  his  roost  intimate 
friends,  and  though  he  had  some  difference 
with  Pompey  about  the  command  of  the  army, 
yei  they  used  to  see  each  other,  and  converse 
freely  and  familiarly.  Cicero,  after  the  com- 
mon salutations,  asked  him,  <  Whether  he  was 
^  knsure  to  see  company?*     He  answered, 


I  <<  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  i,"*  and 
pressed  them  te  come  to  his  house.  ^  Hiea 
we  wiU  wait  on  you,"  said  Cicero,  "  this 
evening,  on  condition  you  give  us  nothing  but 
what  is  provided  for  yourself."  LucuUus  mads 
some  difficulty  of  accepting  the  condition,  ana 
desired  them  to  put  off  uieir  favour  till  an- 
other day.  But  they  insisted  it  should  be  thst 
very  evening,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to 
speak  to  his  servants,  lest  he  should  order 
some  addition  to  the  supper.  Only,  at  his  re- 
auest,  they  allowed  him  to  tell  one  of  them  in 
tneir  presence,  <<  He  should  sup  that  evening 
ia  the  ApoUo^  which  was  the  name  of  one 
of  his  most  magnificent  rooms.  The  persons 
invited  had  no  notion  of  his  stratagem;  but,  it 
seems,  each  of  his  dining-rooms  had  its  par- 
ticular allowance  for  provisions,  and  service  of 
plate,  as  well  as  other  furniture.  So  that  the 
servants,  hearing  what  room  he  would  sup  in, 
knew  very  well  what  expense  they  were  to  go 
to,  and  what  side-board  and  carpets  they  were 
to  use.  The  stated  charge  of  an  enterUinment 
in  the  ApoUo  was  fifty  thousand  drachmas, 
and  the  whole  sam  was  laid  out  that  evening. 
Pompey,  of  coarse,  when  he  saw  so  vast  and 
expensive  a  provision,  was  surprised  at  the  ex« 
pedition  with  which  it  was  prepared.  In  this 
respect,  LucuUus  used  his  riches  with  all  the 
disregard  one  might  expect  to  be  shewn  to  so 
many  captives  and  barbarians. 

But  the  great  expense  he  incurred  in  collect- 
ing books,  deserves  a  serious  approbation.  The 
number  of  volumes  was  great,  and  they  were 
written  in  elegant  hands;  yet  the  use  he  made 
of  them  was  more  honourable  than  the  acqui- 
sition. His  libraries  were  open  to  all :  the  Greeks 
repaired  at  pleasure  to  the  galleries  and  porti 
cos,  as  to  the  retreat  of  the  Muses,  and  there 
spent  whole  days  in  conversation  on  matters 
of  learning;  delighted  to  retire  to  such  a  scene 
from  business  and  from  care.  LucuUus  him- 
self often  joined  these  learned  men  in  their 
walks,  and  conferred  with  them;  and  when  he 
was  applied  to  about  the  affairs  of  their  coun- 
try, he  gave  them  his  assistance  and  advice.  So 
that  his  house  was  in  fact  an  asylum  and  senate- 
house  to  all  the  Greeks  that  visited  Rome. 

He  had  k  veneration  for  phUosophy  in  gen 
eral,  and  there  was  no  sect  which  he  abso 
lutely  rejvjted.  But  his  principal  and  original 
attachment  was  to  the  Academy;  not  that  which 
is  called  the  new,  though  that  flourished  and 
was  supported  by  Philo,  who  walked  in  the 
steps  of  Carneades;  but  the  old  Academy, 
whose  doctrines  were  then  taught  by  Antiochus 
of  Ascalon,  a  man  of  the  most  persuasive 
powers.  LucuUus  sought  his  friendship  with 
great  avidity;  and  having  prevailed  with  him 
to  give  him  his  company,  set  him  to  oppose  the 
disciples  of  PhUo.  Cicero  was  of  the  nnrabcr 
and  wrote  an  ingenious  book  against  the  ok 
Academy,  in  which  he  "makes  LucuUus  defend 
the  principal  doctrine  in  dispute,  namely,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  certain  knowledge,  and 
himself  maintains  the  contrary.  The  book  is 
entitled  Lucullus.  They  were,  indeed,  as 
we  have  observed,  sincere  friends,  and  acted 
upon  the  same  principle  in  the  administration 
For  LucuUus  had  not  entirely  abandoned  the 
concerns  of  government;  he  only  gave  up  th6 
point  99  to  the  first  influerce  auv'  dirtctrin 
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The  contest  for  that,  he  taw,  might  be  attended 
not  only  with  danger  and  dugrace,  and  there- 
fore  he  loon  lefl  it  to  Craasni  and  Cato.  When 
he  had  refuted  to  take  the  lead,  thoee  who 
looked  apon  the  power  of  Pompey  with  a  ma- 
picioos  eye,  pitched  upon  Crawus  and  Cato  to 
npport  the  patrician  intereeH.  Lncnllua,  not^ 
withstanding,  gave  hia  attendance  in  the^ifftffii, 
-"•hen  the  busmen  of  his  friends  required  it; 
end  he  did  the  same  in  ttie  senate-house,  when 
there  was  any  ambitious  design  of  Fbmpey  to 
combat  He  got  Pompey's  orders  annulled, 
«rhich  he  had  made  after  the  conquest  of  the 
two  kings;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Cato, 
threw  out  his  lull  for  a  distribution  of  lands 
among  his  veterans. 

This  threw  Pompey  into  the  arms  of  Cras- 
sus  and  Cesar,  or  rather,  he  conspired  with 
them  affainsi  the  commonwealth;  and  haTing 
fill^  the  city  with  soldiers,  drove  Cato  and 
Lucullus  oat  of  the  Jbrtan,  and  got  his  acts 
established  by  force. 

As  these  proceedings  were  highly  resented 
by  all  who  had  the  interest  of  their  country  at 
heart,  Pompey's  party  instructed  one  Yectius 
to  act  a  part;  and  gave  it  out  that  they  had  de- 
tected him  in  a  design  against  Pompey's  life. 
When  Yectius  was  examined  in  the  senate,  he 
said,  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  others;  but  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people  he  aflSrmed,  Lu- 
cullus was  the  man  who  put  him  upon  it.  No 
one  gave  credit  to  the  assertion;  and  a  few 
days  after,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  wretch 
was  suborned  to  accuse  an  innocent  man,  when 
his  dead  body  was  thrown  out  of  the  prison. 
Pompey's  party  said,  he  had  laid  violent  hands 
upon  himself:  l)ut  the  marks  of  the  cord  that 
had  strangled  him,  and  of  the  blows  he  had 


received,  shewed  plainly,  thav  he  wis  killed  I37 

the  persons  who  suborned  him. 

liiis  event  made  LfUcnllus  still  more  vmwni 
ling  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  goverUDeniy 
and  when  Cicero  was  banished,  anid  Cato  SRsni 
to  Cyprus,  he  quitted  them  entirely  It  is  auil, 
that  his  understanding  gradually  failed,  and 
that  before  his  death,  it  was  absolutely  gone 
Cornelius  Nepos,  indeed,  asserts  that  this  fail 
ure  of  his  intellects  was  not  owing  to  sickneaa 
or  old  age,  but  to  a  potion  given  him  bj  aa 
enfranchised  slave  of  his,  named  Callisthenea . 
Nor  did  Callisthenes  give  him  it  as  a  poiaon, 
but  as  a  love  potion.  Howevor,  instead  of 
conciliating  his  masters  regards  to  him,  it  de- 
prived him  of  his  senses;  so  that,  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  his  brother  had  the  care 
of  his  estate. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  died,  he  was  as  ua^ 
regretted  by  the  people,  as  if  he  had  departed 
in  that  height  of  gloiy  to  which  his  merit  in 
war  and  in  the  administration  had  raised-  hina. 
They  crowded  to  the  procession;  and  the  body 
being  carried  into  the  /brum  bv  some  yoang 
men  of  the  first  quality,  they  insisted  it  should 
be  buried  in  the  eampu$  martiua,  as  that  of 
Sylla  bad  been.  As  this  was  a  motion  entirely 
unexpected,  and  the  preparations  for  tho  fane- 
fbI  there  could  not  easily  be  made,  his  brother, 
with  much  entreaty,  prevailed  with  them  to 
have  the  obsequies  penormed  on  the  Tuscolan 
estate,  where  every  thing  was  provided  lor 
that  purpose.  Nor  did  he  long  survive  hun. 
As  he  had  followed  him  close  in  the  course  of 
vears  and  honours,  so  he  was  not  far  behind 
him  in  his  journey  to  the  grave;  to  which  he 
bore  the  character  of  the  iMst  and  most  affiw- 
tionate  of  brothers. 
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W  £  cannot  but  think  the  exit  of  Lucullus  hap- 
ny,  as  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  change  in  the 
constitution  which  fate  was  preparing  for  his 
country  in  the  civil  wars.  Though  the  com- 
monwealth was  in  a  sickly  state,  vet  he  left  it 
free.  In  this  respect,  the  case  of  Cimon  was 
particularly  similar.  For  he  died  while  Greece 
was  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  and  before 
she  was  involved  in  those  troubles  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  her.  It  is  true,  there  is  this 
dilFerence:  Cimon  died  in  his  camp,  in  the 
office  of  general,  not  like  a  man,  woo,  fa- 
tigued with  war,  and  avoiding  its  confticts, 
Bousht  the  reward  of  his  military  labours  and 
of  the  laurels  he  had  won,  in  tlie  delicacies  of 
tho  table  and  the  joys  of  wine.  In  this  view, 
Plato  was  right  in  the  censure  of  the  followers 
of  Orpheus,*  who  had  placed  the  rewards  of 
futunty,  provided  for  the  good,  in  everlasting 
mtoxication.  No  doubt,  ease,  tranquillity, 
literary  researches,  and  the  pleasures  of  con- 

*  The  panage  here  idludcd  to,  is  in  the  tceond  book 
tf  Plato*!  Republic.  Plato  ceiuurM  not  Orpheus,  but 
ItuMBut  and  his  son,  for  teaching  this  doctrine.^  Mu- 
•Bus  and  hit  son  Eumolpus  were,  howcrcr,  disciples 
•>f  Orpheus. 


templation,  furnish  the  most  suitable  retreat 
for  a  man  in  years,  who  has  bid  adieu  to  mili- 
tary and  political  pursuits.  But  to  propoac 
pleasure  as  the  end  of  great  achievements, 
and,  after  long  expeditions  and  conunands,  to 
load  up  the  dance  of  Venus,  and  riot  in  her 
smiles,  was  so  far  from  being  worthy  of  the 
fam»l  Academy,  and  a  follower  of  the  sage 
Xenocrates,  that  it  rather  became  a  disciple  of 
Epicurus.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  be- 
cause Cimon  seems  to  have  spent  his  youth  in 
luxury  and  dissipation,  and  Lucullus  in  letters 
and  sobriety.  It  is  certainly  another  thing, 
notwithstanding,  to  change  for  the  better;  and 
happier  is  the  nature  in  which  vices  gTaduallv 
die,  and  virtue  flourishes. 

They  were  equally  wealthy,  but  did  not 
apply  their  riches  to  the  same  purposes.  For 
we  cannot  compare  the  palace  at  Naples  and 
the  Belvideres  amidst  tl^e  water,  which  Lo- 
cuUus  erected  with  the  barbarian  spoils,  to  the 
south  wall  of  the  citadel,  which  Cimon  bull, 
with  the  treasure  he  brought  from  the  wars. 
Nor  can  the  sumptuous  table  of  Lucullus, 
which  savoured  too  much  of  Eastern  magnifi- 
cence be  put  in  competition  with  the  open  and 
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ienerolent  table  of  Cimon.  The  one,  at  a  mod- 
erate  chaige,  daily  nourished  great  numben 
of  poor;  the  other,  at  a  vaat  expenaew  pleased 
the  appetites  of  a  few  of  the  ricn  ana  the  to- 
Inptaons.  Perhaps,  indeed,  some  allowance 
nost  be  made  for  (bo  difference  of  the  time. 
We  know  not,  whether  Cimon,  if  he  bad  lived 
to  be  old,  and  retired  from  the  concerns  of 
war  and  of  the  state,  might  not  hare  given 
Into  a  more  pompons  and  Gixarioiis  way  of  liv- 
ing: for  he  natnnlly  loved  wine  and  company, 
was  a  promoter  of  pablic  feasts  and  sames, 
and  remarkable,  as  we  have  observed,  for  his 
inclination  for  Uie  sex.  But  glorioos  enter- 
prises and  great  actions,  being  attended  with 
pleasures  of  another  kind,  leave  no  leisure  for 
inferior  gratifications;  nay,  thev  banish  them 
from  the  thoughts  of  persons  or  great  abilities 
for  the  field  and  the  cabinet.  And  if  Locullus 
had  finished  his  days  in  high  commands  and 
amidst  the  conflicts  of  war,  I  am  permaded 
the  most  envious  taviller  could  have  found 
oothing  to  ijpproach  him  with.  So  much  with 
respect  to  their  way  of  living. 

As  to  their  military  character,  it  is  certain 
they  were  able  commanders  both  at  sea  and 
land.  But  as  the  champions,  who  in  one  day 
gained  the  garland  not  only  in  wrestling  but  in 
the  Paneration,*  are  not  simply  called  victors, 
but  by  the  custom  of  the  games,  tfuJUnoerB  qf 
the  ffictary}  so  Cimoup  having  crowned  Greece 
with  two  vlc^ries  gamed  in  one  day,  the  one 
at  land,  the  other  a  naval  one,  deserve  some 
preference  in  the  list  of  generals. 

Lucullds  was  indebted  to  his  country  for  his 
power,  and  Cimon  promoted  the  power  of  lus 
country.  The  one  found  Rome  commandinff 
the  allies,  and  under  her  auspices  extended 
her  conqaests;  the  other  found  Athens  obey- 
ing instead  of  commanding,  and  yet  gained  her 
the  chief  authority  among  her  alUes,  as  well  as 
conquered  her  enemies.  The  Persians  he  de- 
feated, and  drove  them  out  of  the  sea,  and  he 
persuaded  the  lAcedsmonians  voluntarily  to 
surrender  the  command. 

If  it  be  the  greatest  work  of  a  general  to 
bring  his  men  to  obey  him  from  a  principle  of 
affection,  we  shall  find  LucuUus  greatly  defi- 
cient in  this  respect.  He  was  despised  by  his 
own  troops,  whereas  Cimon  commanded  the 
veneration,  not  only  of  his  own  soldiers,  but  of 
ail  the  allies.  The  former  was  deserted  by 
his  own,  and  the  latter  was  courted  by  stran- 
gers. The  one  set  out  with  a  fine  army,  and 
returned  alone,  abandoned  by^  that  army;  the 
other  went  out  with  troops  subject  to  the  orders 
they  should  receive  from  another  general,  and 
at  his  return  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
league.  Thus  he  gained  three  of  the  most 
difficult  points  imaginable,  peace  with  the  ene- 
my, the  lead  among  the  allies,  and  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  Sparta. 

They  both  attempted  to  conquer  great  king- 
doms, and  to  subdue  all  Asia,  but  their  pur- 
poses were  unsuccessful.  Cimon's  course  was 
stopped  by  fortune;  he  died  with  his  commis- 
tion  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  height  of  his  pros- 
perity. JLucullus,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
possibly  be  excused,  as  to  the  loss  of  his  au- 
thority, since  he  must  either  have  been  igao 
*  The  Faneration  coniisted  of  boxing  tad  wrettUiig 
iBfeUMr. 
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rant  of  the  grievances  of  hb  sniy,  which  ondod 
in  so  incurable  an  aversion  or  unwilling  to 
redress  them. 

This  he  haa  in  common  with  Cunon.  that  ki 
was  impeached  by  his  countrymen.  TneAth»* 
nians,  it  is  true,  went  farther;  they  baniali» 
Cimon  by  the  ostracism,  th  t  they  might  not 
as  Plato  expresses  it,  hear  his  voice  fox  ten 
years.  Indeed,  the  proceedings  of  the  aristo* 
cratical  party  are  seldom  acceptable  to  the 
people;  for  while  they  are  obliged  to  use  some 
violence  for  the  correction  of  what  is  amias^ 
their  measures  resemble  the  bandages  of  sur- 
geons,  which  are  uneasy  at  \*-e  same  time  that 
they  reduce  the  dislocation  But  in  (his  ree- 
pect  perhaps  we  may  exculpate  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

Lucullus  carried  his  arms  much  the  farthest 
He  was  the  first  who  led  a  Roman  army  over 
Mount  Taurus,  and  passed  the  Ijigris.  He 
took  and  burned  the  royal  cities  or  Asia,  Tic 
granocerta,  Cabira,  Sinope,  Nisibis,  in  the 
sight  of  their  respective  kings.  On  the  north 
he  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Phaais,  on  the  east 
to  Media,  and  on  the  south  to  the  Red  Sea. 
by  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  princes  of 
Arabia.  He  overthrew  the  armies  of  the  two 
great  kings,  and  would  certainly  have  taken 
Uiem,  had  they  not  fled,  like  savages,  into  dis- 
tant solitudes  and  inaccessible  woods.  A  cer* 
tain  proof  of  the  advantage  LucuUus  had  in 
this  respect,  is,  that  the  Persians,  as  if  they  had 
suffered  noUiing  from  Cimon,  soon  made  head 
against  the  Greeks,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  great 
armv  of  theirs  in  £gypt;  whereas  Tigranes  and 
Mithridates  could  ^ect  nothing  after  the  blow 
the^  had  received  from  LucuUus.  Mithridates, 
enfeebled  by  the  conflicts  he  had  undergone, 
did  not  once  venture  to  face  Pompey  in  the 
field :  instead  of  that,  he  fled  to  the  Bosphorus, 
and  there  put  a  period  to  his  life.  As  for  Ti- 
granes, he  delivered  himself,  naked  and  unarm- 
ed, to  Pompev,  took  his  diadem  from  his  head, 
and  laid  it  at  his  feet;  in  which  he  compliment- 
ed Pompey,  not  with  what  was  his  own,  but 
with  what  blelonged  to  the  laurels  of  LucuUus. 
The  poor  prince,  by  the  joy  with  which  he  re- 
ceived the  ensigns  of  royalty  again,  confessed 
that  he  had  absolutely  lost  them.  However,  he 
must  be  deemed  the  greater  general,  as  well  as 
the  greater  champion,  who  deUvers  his  adversa- 
ry, weak  and  breathless,  to  the  next  combatant 

Besides,  Cimon  found  the  king  of  Persia  ex- 
tremely weakened,  and  the  pride  of  his  peo- 
ple humbled,  by  the  losses  ana  defeats  they  had 
experienced  from  Themistocles,  Pausanias, 
and  Leotychidas;  and  their  hands  could  not 
make  much  resistance,  when  their  hearts  were 
gone.  But  LucuUus  met  Tigranes  fresh  and 
unfoiled,  elated  and  exulting  in  the  battles  he 
had  fought  and  the  victories  he  had  won  Nor 
is  the  number  of  the  enemy's  troops  which 
Cimon  defeated,  in  the  least  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  those  who  gave  battle  to  Lucullus. 

In  short,  when  we  .weigh  aU  the  advantages 
of  each  of  these  gxt^t  men,  it  is  hard  to  say  to 
which  side  the  trailance  inclines.  Heaven  ap- 
pears to  have  favoured  both;  directing  the  one 
to  what  he  should  do,  and  warning  Uie  other 
what  he  should  avoid.  So  that  the  gods  bore 
witness  of  their  virtue,  and  regarded  them  as 
persons  in  whom  there  was  something  divine. 
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NICIAS. 


Wm  hai«  pitcbod  apon  Crastni,  as  a  proper 
penon  to  be  put  in  parallel  with  Nicias;  and  the 
miifortanes  which  befel  the  one  in  Parthia,with 
thoae  which  overtook  the  other  in  Sicily.  But 
we  have  an  apology  to  make  to  the  reader  on 
another  account.  As  we  are  now  undertaking 
a  history,  where  Thucydides  in  the  pathetic 
haa  even  outdone  himself,  and  in  energy  and 
vafiety  of  composition  ia  perfectly  inimitable} 
we  hope  no  one  will  suspect  we  have  the  am- 
bition of  Timsus,  who  flattered  himself  he 
covld  exceed  the  power  of  Thucydides,  and 
make  Philstus*  pass  for  an  inelegant  and  ordi- 
nary writer.  Under  the  influence  of  that  de- 
ception, Timaeus  plunges  into  the  midst  of  the 
battles  both  at  sea  and  land,  and  speeches  in 
which  those  historians  shine  tho  most.  How- 
ever, be  soon  appears, 

If  ot  like  a  footman  by  the  Lydian  car, 
■a  Pindar  expresses  it,  but  a  shallow  puerile 
writer  ;t  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet 
Diphilus, 


A  heary  animal, 


Caaed  in  Sicilian  lard- 
Sometimes  he  falls  into  the  dreams  of  Xenar- 
chus:}  u  where  he  says,  ''He  could  not  but  con- 
aider  it  as  a  bad  omen  for  the  Athenians,  that 
they  had  a  general  with  a  name  derived  from 
victory ,§  who  disapproved  the  exhibition."  As 
also,  <<  That  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermie, 
the  gods  presignified  that  they  should  suffer  most 
in  the  Syracusan  war  from  Hermocrates  the  son 
of  Hermon."!!  And  again,  "  It  is  probable 
that  Hercules  assisted  the  Syracusans,  be- 
cause Proserpine  delivered  up  Cerberus  to 
him;  and  that  he  was  offended  at  the  Athe- 
nians for  supporting  the  iCgcstcans,  who  were 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  his  mortal  ene- 
mies, whose  city  he  had  sacked,  in  revenge  for 
the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Laomedon." 
He  made  these  fine  observations  with  the  same 
discernment  which  put  him  upon  finding  fault 
with  the  language  of  Philistus,  and  censuring 
fbe  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  think,  all  emula- 
tion and  jealousy  about  expression,  betray  a 
littleness  of  mind,  and  is  the  characteristic  of 

*  Fhilisttu  was  ao  able  a  writer,  that  Cicero  calls 
him  the  younger  Thucydides.  ■ 

t  Timseus  mirht  have  his  vanity ;  and,  if  he  hoped 
to  excel  Thucydides,  he  certainly  had.  Yet  Cicero 
and  Diodorua  s^ak  of  him  as  a  very  able  historian. 
Longinus  reconcdes  the  centore  and  the  praise.  He 
says,  sometimes  you  find  him  in  the  grand  and  sublime. 
But,  blind  to  his  own  defects,  he  is  much  inclined  to 
censure  others,  and  is  so  fond  of  thinking  out  of  the 
eommon  road,  that  he  often  sinks  into  the  ntmost  pu- 
erility. 

iXenarchtts,  the  Peripatetic,  was  master  to  Strabo : 
Xenarehtts,  the  comic  poet,  was  author  of  several 
pieces  of  humour :    but  we  know  no  historian  of  that 

f  That  is,  Nicias.  Niee  signifies  mefory. 

J!  Lottfintu  quotes  this  pasaaee  as  an  example  of  the 

*'  id  s^le,  and  ofthosr  pueriuties  he  had  condemned 
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a  sophist;  and  when  that  apirit  of  cootestn 
tempts  tlungs  inimitable,  it  is  oerfectly  absoid 
Since,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  ova 
in  silence  those  actiona  of  Nicias  which  Tbn- 
cydides  and  Philistus  have  recorded;  espe 
cialiy  such  as  indicate  hia  manners  and  di^ 
lition,  which  oflen  lay  concealed  under  tbt 
weight  of  his  misfortunes;  we  shall  give  aa 
abstract  from  them  of  what  appears  most  n^ 
cesaary,  lent  we  should  be  accused  of  negli* 
gence  or  indolence.  Aa  for  other  matters  not 
generally  known,  which  are  found  scattered 
in  historians  or  in  ancient  inscriptions  and  de- 
creesp  we  shall  collect  them  with  care;  not  to 
gratify  a  useless  curiosity,  but  by  drawing  from 
them  the  true  lines  of  thia  generaPs  character, 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  real  instruction. 

The  first  thing  1  shall  mention  relating  to 
him,  is  the  observation  of  Aristotle:  That 
three  of  the  most  worthy  men  in  Athens,  who 
had  a  paternal  regard  and  friendship  for  iJk 
people,  were  Nicias  the  son  of  ^icentio, 
Thucydides  the  son  of  Milesias,  and  Then- 
menea  the  son  of  Agnon.  The  last,  indeed, 
was  not  80  remarkable  in  this  rfespcct  m  the 
other  two.  For  he  had  been  reproached  wilh 
his  birth,  as  a  stranger  come  from  the  Isle  of 
Ceos;  and  from  his  want  of  firmness,  or  rather 
versatility,  in  matters  of  government,  he  *'»' 
called  the  Buskin.*  . 

Thucydides  was  the  oldest  of  the  three;  and 
when  Pericles  acted  a  flattering  part  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  often  opposed  him  in  behalf  of  the  no- 
bility. Though  Nicias  was  much  tlie  jounger 
man,  he  gained  some  reputation  while  Fen* 
cles  lived,  insomuch  that  he  was  several  tim^ 
his  colleague  in  the  war,  and  often  commaDd* 
ed  alone.  But  when  Pericles  died,  h«/»»' 
soon  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  adminBtia- 
tion,  particularly  by  the  influence  of  the  ncn 
and  great,  who  hoped  he  would  prove  a  ba^ 
rier  against  tlio  daring  insolence  of  Cleon. 
He  had,  however,  the  good  wishes  of  the  p^ 
pie,  and  they  contributed  their  share  to  buw* 
vancement.  . 

It  is  true,  Cleon  had  a  considerable  '^^^ 
which  ho  gained  by  making  his  court  to  jW 
old  men,  and  by  his  frequent  donations  to  U 

rr  citizens.  Vet  even  many  of  those  vwwj 
studied  to  oblige,  seeing  his  avarice  to^ 
effrontery,  came  over  to  Nicias.  F<>'  ^ 
gravity  of  Nicias  had  noUiing  austere  or  m^ 
rose  in  it,  but  was  mixed  with  a  reverence  w 
the  people  in  which  fear  seemed  to  be  pi«*|J 
lent,  and  consequently  was  very  •^'^^  ^ 
them.    Indeed,  he  was  naturally  timid  wj 


by  the  long  < 


cold-hearted  5  but  this  defect  was  conce««« 
_  course  of  success  with  whicli  f?j; 
tune  favoured  his  expeditions.    And  hw  tj^ 
ity  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  (^ 


of  persons  who  made  a  trade  of  ""P^^^^ 
was  a  popular  thing.    It  contributed  aoi 

•  The  form  of  the  buskin  was  such,  that  it  aug*»^^ 
worn  indifferently  on  either  I^. 
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Bttle  to  gain  him  the  regards  of  the  mnltitnde, 
who  are  afraid  of  thoee  that  despise  them,  and 
lore  to  promote  those  that  fear  them,  becaose 
in  general,  the  neatest  honour  they  can  hope 
to  obtain,  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the  great. 

As  Pericles  kept  the  rems  of  government  in 
his  hands,  by  means  of  real  virtue,  and  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  he  bad  no  need  to  hold 
out  false  colours,  or  to  use  any  artifice  with 
the  people.      Nicias  was  deficient  in  those 
great  endowments,  but   had  superior   riches  j 
and  he  applied  them  to  the  purposes  of  popu- 
larity.   On  the  other  hand,  ne  could  not,  hke 
Clcon,  divert  and    draw   the  people  by  an 
easy  manner  and  the  sallies  of  buffoonery  3  and 
therefore  he  amused  them  with  the  choruses  of 
tragedy,  with  gymnastic  exercises,  and  such 
like  exhibitions,  which  far  exceeded,  in  point 
of  magnificence  and  elegance,  all  that  went 
before  him,  and  those  of  his  own  times  too. 
Two  of  his  offerings  to  the  gods  are  to  be  seen 
at  this  day;  the  one,  a  statue  of  Pallas  dedicat- 
ed in  the  citadel,  which  has  lost  part  of  its 
.    gilding;  the  other,  a  small  chapel  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus,  under  the  tripods,  which  are 
commonly  offered  up  by  those  who  gain  the 
prize  in  tragedy.    Indeed,  Nicias  was  already 
victorious  in  those  exhibitions.    It  is  said,  that 
in  a  chorus  of  that  kind,  one  of  his  slaves  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  Bacchus.    The  slave 
was  of  an  uncommon  size  and  beauty,  but  had 
not  arrived  at  maturity;  and  the  people  were 
so  charmed  with  him,  that  they  gave  him  long 
plaudits.     At  last,  Nicias  rose  up  and  said, 
**He  should  think  it  an  act  of  impietv  to  re- 
tain a  person  in  servitude,  who  seemed  by  the 
Eublic  voice  to  be  consecrated  to  a  god 3''  and 
e  enfranchised  him  upon  the  spot. 
His  regulations  with  respect  to  Delos,  are 
still  spoken  of,  as  worthy  of  the  deity  who  pre- 
sides there.     Before  his  time,  the  choirs  which 
the  cities  sent  to  sing  the  praises  of  Apollo,* 
landed  in  a  disorderly  manner,  because  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  used  to  run  up  to  the 
ship,  and  press  them  to  sing  before  they  were 
disembarked;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  strike 
Dp,  as  they  were   putting  on  their  robes  and 
garlands.    But  when  Nicias  had  the  conduct 
of  this  ceremony,  known  by  the  name  of  Theo- 
ria,  he  landed  first  in  the  Isle  of  Rhenia  with 
the  choir,  the  victims,  and  all  the  other  neces- 
sary preparations.    He  had  taken  care  to  have 
d  bridge  constructed  before  he  left  Athens, 
which  should  reach  from  that  isle  to  Delos, 
and  which  was  magnificently  gilded,  and  adorn- 
ed with  garlands,  rich  stu^s,  and  iapestry.    In 
the  night  he  threw  his  bridge  over  the  channel, 
which  was  not  large;  and  at  break  of  day  he 
marched  over  it  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
with  his  choir  richly  habited  and  singing  hymns 
to  the  god.    After  the  sacrifices,  the  games, 
and  the  banquets  were  over,  he  consecrated  a 
pahn-tree  of  brass  to  Apollo,  and  likewise  a  field 
which  he  had  purclused  for  ten    thousand 
drachmas.  The  Dclians  were  to  lay  out  the  in- 
come in  sacrificing  and  feasting,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  inv  for  Apollo's  blessing  upon  the 
founder.    This  is  inscribed  on  a  pillar,  which 

*  There  wu  a  wiect  band  of  music  amxuaBy  sent  by 
the  principal  citiei  of  Greece.    The  procetiion  was 
eaUcd  Theoria,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  1 
■bk  oonuniMion  to  hare  the  managemett  of  it 


he  left  m  Deloe  as  a  monument  of  his  bcnefa4> 
tion.  As  for  the  palm-tree,  it  was  broken  by 
the  winds,  and  the  fragment  falling  u^ion  a 
great  statue,*  which  the  people  of  Nax'iS  had 
set  up,  demolished  it. 

It  IS  obvious  that  most  of  these  things  were 
done  for  ostentation,  and  with  a  view  to  popu- 
larity. Nevertheless,  we  may  collect  from  the 
rest  of  his  life  and  conduct,  that  religion  had 
the  principal  share  in  these  dedications,  and 
that  popuiaritv  was  bat  a  secondary  motive 
For  he  certainly  was  remarkable  for  his  fear  of 
the  gods,  and,  as  Thucydides  observes,  he  was 
pious  to  a  degree  of  superstition .f  It  is  relat- 
ed in  the  Dialogues  of^  Pasiphon,  that  he  sao- 
rificed  every  day,  and  that  he  had  a  diviner  in 
his  house,  who,  in  appearance,  inquired  the  suc- 
cess of  the  public  afifairs,  but  in  reality  was 
much  oflener  consulted  about  his  own,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  success  of  his  stiver  mines  in 
the  borough  of  Laurium;  which  in  general  af 
forded  a  lar^ge  revenue,  but  were  not  worked 
without  danger.  He  maintained  there  a  mul 
titude  of  slaves;  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
fortune  consisted  iq  silver.  So  that  he  had 
many  retainers,  who  asked  ftvours,  and  were 
not  sent  away  empty.  For  he  gave  not  only 
to  those  who  deserved  his  bounty,  but  to  such 
as  micht  be  able  to  do  him  harm;  and  bad  men 
found  resources  in  his  fears,  as  well  as  good 
men  in  his  liberality.  The  comic  poets  bear 
witness  to  what  I  kiaye  advanced.  Teleclides 
introduced  a  trading  informer  speaking  thus: 
<<Charicles  would  not  give  one  mina  to  pre- 
vent my  declaring  that  he  was  the  firrt  fruits 
of  his  mother'b  amoura;  but  Nicias,  the  son  of 
Niceratus,  gave  me  four.  Why  he'  did  it,  I 
shall  not  say,  though  I  know  it  perfectly  well. 
For  Nicias  is  my  friend,  a  very  wise  man  be- 
sides, in  my  opinion."  Eupolis,  in  his  Jlforeia, 
brings  another  informer  upon  the  stage,  who 
meets  with  some  poor  ignorant  man,  and  thus 
addresses  him: 

**If\form€r.  How  long  is  it  since  yoO  saw 
Nicias? 

Poor  Menu  I  never  saw  him  before  this 
moment,  when  he  stood  in  the  market  place. 
^^Ii\former,  Take  notice,  my  friends,  tlie 
man  confesses  he  has  seen  Nicias.  And  for 
what  purpose  could  ho  see  him,  but  to  sell  him 
his  vote?  Nicias,  therefore,  is  plainly  takec 
in  the  fact. 

'^Poet.  Ah,  fools!  do  vou  think  you  can 
ever  penuado  the  workl  that  so  good  a  watk 
as  Nicias  was  taken  in  mal-practices.^ 

Cleon,  in  Aristophanes,  says  in  a  menacfa^ 
tone,  <'I  will  out-bawl  the  orators,  and  make 
Nicias  tremble."!  And  Fhrynichus  glances 
at  his  excessive  timidity,  when,  speaking  of 
another  person,  he  says,  <<I  know  him  to  be 
an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen,  one  who 
does  not  walk  the  streets  with  a  downcast  look, 
like  Nicias." 

With  this  fear  of  infbrmen  upon  him,  ^ 
would  not  sup  or  discourse  with  any  of  the 
citizens,  or  come  into  any  of  those  parties 

*  A  statne  which  the  IVaEians  bad  dsdiealed  (• 
ApoUo.  The  pedestal  hat  been  diieoveicd  by  soom 
modem  travellers. 

t  Thncyd.  lib.  rii. 

LThis  is  in  the  Equities  of  Aristophtact,  vir.  989 
not  ClcoB,  l-ut  Agoracritas,  who  speaks. 
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which  nakethatuiMpMi  10  agreaab^.  Whoo 
fee  was  arcbon.he  uaed  to  atay  in  court  till 
■igbt,  being  always  the  first  that  came,  and 
the  last  that  went  away.  When  he  had  no 
public  business  upon  his  hands,  he  abut  Um- 
anlf  op  at  hooM,  and  waa  extremely  difficult  of 
And  if  any 


I  came  to  the  gate, 
his  friends  went  anif  begged  them  to  excuse 
Nidas,  because  he  had  some  afiaiis  under 
OkMsideration  which  were  of  great  importance 
to  ;he  state. 

Tlie  person  who  assisted  him  most  in  acting 
this  farce,  and  gaining  him  the  reputation  of  a 
man  for  ever  intent  upon  business,  vras  one 
Hiero)  who  waa  brought  up  in  his  boose,  had 
a  liberal  edocation,  aod  a  taste  for  music  given 
him  there.  He  passed  himself  for  the  son  of 
Dionysioa,  sumamed  Chalcus,some  of  whose 
poems  are  stiU  extant,  and  who  having  con- 
ducted a  colony  into  Italy,  founded  the  city  of 
Thorii.  This  Hiero  transacted  all  the  private 
hosiness  of  Nicias  with  the  diviners|  and 
whenever  he  came  among  the  people,  he  used 
to  tell  them,  "What  a  laborious  and  miserable 
life  Nicias  led  for  their  sakes.  He  cannot  go 
to  the  bath,"  said  he,  <<or  the  table,  but  aome 
affiur  of  state  solicits  his  attention:  and  he 
noglocts  his  own  concerns  to  take  care  of  the 
public.  He  can  scarce  find  time  for  repose 
till  the  other  citizens  have  had  their  first  sleep. 
Amidst  these  cares  and  labours  his  health  de- 
clines daily,  and  his  temper  is  so  broken  that 
his  friends  no  longer  approach  him  wiCh  pleas- 
ure; but  he  loses  them  too,  after  having  spent 
his  fortune  in  your  service.  Meanwhile  other 
statesmen  gain  friends,  and  grow  rich  in  their 
employments,  and  are  sleek  and  merxy  in  the 
itoerase  of  government." 

In  fact,  the  life  of  Nicias  was  a  life  of  so 
much  care,  that  he  might  have  justly  applied 
to  himself  that  expression  of  Agamemnon, 

In  vsia  the  ^bre  of  pomp  prodsini  mo  natter, 
I'm  eerrant  of  the  people    • 

Nicias  perceived  that  the  commons  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  of  those  who  were 
distingaished  for  their  eloquence  or  capacity; 
but  that  they  were  always  jealous  and  on  their 
guard  against  their  great  abilities,  and  that  they 
endeavoured  to  humble  them,  and  to  obstruct 
their  progress  in  glory.  This  appeared  in  the 
condenmation  of  Pericles,  the  banishment  of 
Damon,  the  suspicicns  they  entertained  of  An- 
tipho  tne  Rhamnusian,  but  above  all  in  the 
despair  of  Paches,  who  had  taken  Lesbos, 
and  who  being  called  to  give  an  account  of  bis 
conduct,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  hiinself  in 
open  court. 

Warned  bv  these  examples,  he  endeavoured 
to  avoid  such  expeditions  as  he  thought  long 
and  difficult;  and  when  he  did  taJke  the  com- 
mand, he  made  it  his  business  to  proceed  upon 
a  sure  plan.  For  this  reason  he  was  generally 
■iccessful:  yet  he  ascribed  his  success  to  fer- 
ine, and  took  refuge  under  the  wings  of  that 
divinity;  contenting  himself  with  a  smaller 
portion  of  honour,  lest  envy  should  rob  him  of 
the  whole. 

The  event  shewed  the  prudence  of  his  con- 
duct    For.  though  the  Athenians    received 

~ny  great  blows  in  those  times,  none  of  them 
*  1  be  imputed  to  Niriis.    ^Vhen  they 


defeated  by  the  Chakideaoa  in  Thiaca.  CH 
liades  and  Xenophon  Iwd  the  canniad 
Demosthenes  was  general,  when  they  misev 
ried  in  iBtolia;  and  when  they  loet  a  thoonat 
men  at  Delium,  they  were  under  the  oondae' 
of  Hippocrates.  As  for  the  plague,  it  mi 
commonly  thouffht  to  be  occasioned  by  Peri* 
des,  who,  to  oraw  the  burghers  out  of  tU 
way  of  the  war.  shut  them  up  in  the  city,whsif 
they  contracted  the  sickness  by  the  change  of 
situation  and  diet 

None  of  these  misfortones  were  imimted  to 
Nicias:  on  the  contrary,  ho  took  Cytneia,  u 
ialand  well  situated  for  annoying  liaoonia,  uul 
at  that  time  inhabited  by  LAcedaemouiaktb.  He 
recovered  many  places  in  Thrace  which  had 
revolted  from  the  Athenians.  He  shut  up  ths 
Megarensians  within  their  walls,  and  ledoced 
the  island  of  Minoa.  From  thence  he  made 
an  excursion  soon  after,  and  got  posseosion  oi 
the  port  of  Nisea.  He  likewise  made  a  det- 
cent  upon  the  territoriea  of  Corinth,  beat  the 
troops  of  that  state  in  a  pitched  battle,  aod 
killed  great  numbers  of  them.  Lyoophroo, 
their  general,  was  among  the  alain. 

He  happened  to  leave  there  the  bodies  of 
two  of  ms  men,  who  were  missed  in  carryiog 
off  the  dead.  But  as  soon  as  he  knew  it,  be 
stopped  his  course,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the 
enemy,  to  ask  leave  to  take  away  those  bodies 
This  be  did,  though  there  was  a  kw  and  cot- 
tom  subsisting,  by  which  those  who  deiiie  i 
treaty  for  carrying  off  the  dead,  give  ap  the 
victory,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  erect  a  tiopby. 
And  indeed,  those  who  are  so  far  masters  of  the 
.field,  that  the  enemy  cannot  bury  their  dead 
without  permission,  appear  to  be  conqoeron, 
becauae  no  man  would  ask  that  as  a  fsTooi 
which  he  could  command.  Nicias,  however, 
chose  rather  to  lose  bis  laurels  than  to  leare 
two  of  his  countrymen  unburied.* 

After  he  had  ravaged  the  coast  of  Lacosia, 
and  defeated  the  I«ced«moniana  who  atteEapt- 
ed  to  oppose  him,  he  took  the  fortress  of  Tbj- 
raea,t  then  held  by  the  iE^nets,  made  thegu' 
risen  prisoners,  and  carried  them  to  Atheni< 
Demosthenes  having  fortified  Pylos^  the  Pelo' 
ponnesians  besieged  it  both  by  sea  and  1bi»- 
A  battle  ensued,  in  which  they  were  wontolj 
and  about  four  hundred  Spartans  threw  then 
selves  into  the  isle  of  Sphacteria.  The  takiag 
of  them  seemed,  and  indeed,  was  an  m^orr^f 
object  to  the  Athenians.  But  the  siege  waj<w- 
ficult,  because  there  was  no  water  to  be  had  np* 
on  the  spot,  and  it  was  troublesome  and  cxpe^ 
sive  to  get  convoys  thither;  In  summer  they  were 
obliged  to  take  a  long  circuit,  and  in  winter  u 

•  The  bwytor  of  the  dead  wm  a  iuty  of jr»*  jf 
portanee  in  the  heathen  world.    The  frbb  of  tM 

S'lOit  of  an  uoburied  person  not  beinr  aU^wed  »  PT 
e  Styx,  h  weU  known.  About  eight  y«M*  •!»'"■ 
death  of  Nicias,  the  Athenians  put  six  of  ^^^Xhm 
rals  to  death,  for  not  mterring  thoee  soldiers  th«  w«»- 
slam  in  the  hat  tie  of  Arrinusse.  .        .  .^ 

t  Thynea  was  a  fort  situated  between  UeoMJ"? 
the  territory  of  the  Aigivea.  It  belonged  pf '»g;  " 
the  Lacedemonians,  but  they  gaye  it  to  the  -fls*"*'-! 
who  had  been  expelled  their  country.       ^   ,   __^ 

t  The  Feloponnesians  and  their  allies  b^  eowj 
Attica  under  the  conduct  of  Agis,  the  son  of  AicW" 
mas,  and  ravaged  the  country.  DemosthenWt  ^ 
Athenian  general,  made  a  diversion  by  f^'^'f  j, 
fortifying  Pylc    This  brought  Agis  back  to  tl»e» 

fence  <f  his  own eonntry.    l%ie]fd»hif* 
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»•■  thaolmb^j  impncticable.  They  wwe 
Mich  perplaiM  about  the  aSkir,  and  repented 
Iheir  fefoaing  the  terma  of  peace  which  the 
liaoedttnooiana  hid  oSbied  by  their  ambaan- 
dora* 

It  was  l^^oegh  Cleon  that  the  embaasj  did 
not  take  elect;  he  oppoaed  the  peace,  becauae 
Nicias  waa  for  h.  Cieon  waa  hia  mortal  ene- 
my, and  aeeing  him  countenance  the  Lacede- 
moniana,  penaaded  the  people  to  rojoct  their 
propontiona  by  a  formal  decree,  tfitt  when 
they  found  that  the  riege  waa  drawn  out  to  a 
great  length,  and  that  there  waa  almoat  a  famine 
in  their  camp,  they  expreaaed  their  reaentment 
aninat  Cleon.  Cleon,  for  his  part*  laid  the 
bfaune  up6n  Nidaa;  alleging,  that  if  the  enemy 
eaeaped,  it  must  be  through  hia  alow  and  timid 
operatioaa;  <<  Had  I  been  the  general,"  aaid  he, 
•^they  could  not  have  held  out  lo  long."  The 
Atheniana  readily  anawerad,  ^  Why  do  not  you 
go  BOW  againat  meae  Spartanaf  And  Niciaa 
rote  up  and  declared,  **  He  would  freely  giTO 
op  to  him  the  command  in  the  affiur  of  ryloa; 
bade  him  take  what  forcea  he  pleaaed;  and, 
initead  of  abewing  hia  courage  in  worda,  where 
there  was  no  danger,  go  and  perform  Mimo  ao- 
tiona  worthy  the  attention  of  hia  country." 

Cleon,  (fiaconcerted  with  the  uneipected 
ofier.  decljied  U  at  first.  But  when  he  found 
the  Atheniana  inntted  upon  it,  and  that  Niciaa 
took  bis  advantage  to  raiae  a  clamour  againat 
htm,  hie  pride  waa  hurt,  and  he  was  incenaed 
to  aoch  m  degree,  that  he  not  only  undertook 
the  expedition,  but  declared,  <«He  would  in 
twenty  dm  either  put  the  enemy  to  the  iword, 
or  bring  toem  alive  to  Athena." 

T>s  people  laughed  at  his  declaration,*  in- 
itead or  givmg  it  any  credit.  Indeed,  they  had 
long  been  eccuatomed  to  divert  themtelvea 
with  the  aalliea  of  hia  vanity.  One  day,  for 
inatance,  when  a  general  aaiembly  waa  to  be 
held,  tfaM^  had  tat  waiting  for  him  a  long  time. 
At  laal  he  came,  when  their  patience  waa 
almost  spent,  with  a  garland  on  hia  head,  and 
deaired  them  to  ad()oum  until  the  day  following: 


**  For,  to-day,"  saya  he,  <<  I  am  not  at 
I  have  Btrangera  to  entertain,  and  I  ha^ 
ficed  to  the  goda."  The  Atheniana  only  laugh- 
ed, and  imnaediately  roae  up  and  diamiand  the 
aiaembly. 

Cleon,  however,  waa  so  ranch  fovoured  by 
fortune  in  this  commiaaion  that  he  acmiitted 
himaelf  better  than  any  one  aince  Demosmenee. 
He  retilined  within  the  time  he  had  fixed, 
ailer  he  bad  made  all  the  Spartana  who  did 
net  foil  in  bettle,  deliver  up  their  arms;  and 
brought  them  pnaonert  to  Athena. 

Tma  reflected  no  nnall  diagrace  upon  Niciaa. 
It  was  oonsidefed  aa  somethinff  worae  than 
throwing  awsy  hia  thield,  meanly  to  quit  hia 
command,  and  to  give  hia  enemy  an  opportunity 
of  diMiiiigitf«htt>g  himaelf  by  hia  abdication. 
Hence  Aiistophansa  ridiculea  him  in  his 


dy  called  T%b  B(rdt,  «<By heaven,  thia  iano 
tme  for  OS  to  alnmber,  or  to  imitate  the  lai^ 
Mentions  of  Niciaa"  And  in  hia  piece  enti- 
tled The  Hiuhcmdmtmy  he  ini 


•Thswinraorthoptdcithtrlohaiv  Iha 
9f  waiiv  Hm  IiiafMHinmnniini  broogbt  priMNwn 
Alha«i/orcbaoff«tttagridol  the  uifortaBito  p 
InaioMorClton. 


^iHMimtiUm.  Ihadr&thercUyatboM^ 
and  till  the  ground. 

**^dJUhmutiit,  And  who  hmdeia  thee.> 

**  UtJWiitfdan,  You  hinder  me.  And  yet, 
I  am  willing  to  pay  a  thousand  drachmae  to  be 
excuaed  talung  the  commiaaion. 

*^^  Athenian.  Let  oa  see.  Tour  thousand 
draehmaa,  with  thoae  of  Nidaa,  will  diake  two 
thousand.  We  will  excuae  you." 

Niciaa,  in  thia  affair,  waa  not  only  unjust  to 
himself,  but  to  the  state.  He  suffered  Cleon 
b^  this  means  to  ffain  such  an  aacendant  as  led 
bmi  to  a  degree  of  pride  and  effrontery  that-was 
maupporuble.  Many  evils  were  thus  brought 
upon  the  commonwealth,  of  which  Niciaa  him* 
self  had  hia  full  ahara.  We  cannot  but  con 
aider  it  aa  one  great  corruption,  that  Cleon  now 
baniahed  all  (j&cormn  from  the  general  aasem- 
bly.  It  waa  he  who,  in  hia  apeeches,  firat 
broke  out  into  violent  exelamationa,  threw 
back  hia  robea,  smote  upon  hia  tUgb,  and  ran 
from  one  end  of  the  roatrum  to  the  other* 
Thia  Boon  introduced  auch  a  lioentiouanesa  and 
diaragaid  to  deoency  among  thoae  who  directed 
the  affairs  of  state,  that  U  threw  the  whole 
government  into  confoaion. 

At  thia  time  there  aprung  up  another  orator 
at  Athena.  Thia  waa  Alcibiadea.  He  did  not 
prove  BO  totaUy  ofHmipt  as  Cleon.  Aa  it  ia 
aaid  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that,  on  account  of 
ita  extreme  fertility, 

Thers  plenty  wwt  tii«  field*  with  herU  nlubrioos, 
Bit  aeatten  auay  a  baneful  weed  between  ( 

So  in  Alcibiadea  there  were  very  different 
qualities,  but  all  in  extremes;  and  these  ex- 
tremes  opened  a  door  to  many  innovatiooa 
So  that  when  Niciaa  got  clear  of  Cleon,  he  had 
no  time  to  eatablish  anv  lasting  tranquillity  in 
Athena;  but  aa  soon  aa  he  had  ffot  things  into  a 
lafe  track,  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades  came 
upon  him  like  a  torrent,  and  bore  him  back 
into  the  stonhs  of  war. 

It  happened  thus.  The  persons  who  moat 
opposea  the  peace  of  Greece,  were,  Cleon  and 
Braaidaa.  War  helped  to  hide  the  vices  of  the 
former,  and  to  shew  the  good  qualities  of  the 
latter.  Cleon  found  opportunity  for  acts  of 
injuatice  and  oppression,  and  Brasidas  for 
great  and  glorious  actions.  But  afler  they 
both  fell  in  the  battle  near  Amphipolis,  Niciaa 
applied  to  tito  Lacedemonians  on  one  hand, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  desirous  of  peace, 
and  to  the  Athenians  on  the  other,  now  no 
longer  so  warm  in  the  pursuits  of  war.  In 
ftct.  both  parties  wei«  tired  of  hoatilitiea,  and 
ready  to  let  their  weapons  drop  out  of  their 
handa.  Nicisa,  therefore,  uaed  his  endeavours 
to  reconcile  them,  and  indeed  to  deliver  all  the 
Greeks  from  the  calamitiea  they  had  suffered, 
to  bring  them  to  taate  the  sweets  of  repose,  and 
to  re-esUblish  a  long  and  lasting  reign  of  hap- 
piness. He  immediately  found  the  rich,  the 
aged,  and  all  that  were  empliqred  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  ground,  disposea  to  peace;  and  by 
addraasing  himself  to  the  rest,  and  ekpostttlatiiy 
with  them  reapectively,  he  soon  abated  theii 
ardour  for  war. 

Hia  next  step  was  to  give  the  Spartans  hopet 
of  an  aooommodaUoa,  and  to  exhort  them  tc 
oropoBesiehnMaaureeaa  might  eibct  it  Thai 
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•mdily  confided  in  him,  becauee  tfaey  knew  the 
■oodneu  of  his  heart)  of  which  there  was  a 
uite  instance  in  his  humane  freatment  of  their 
eountrymen  who,  were  Uken  prisoners  at  Py- 
•os,  and  who  found  their  chains  greatly  light- 
ened by  his  good  offices. 

They  had  already  agreed  to  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  one  year}  during  which  time,  they 
often  met,  and  enjoyed  again  the  pleasures  of 
ease  and  security,  the  company  of  strangers, 
as  well  as  nearer  friends,  and  eipressed  their 
mutual  wishes  for  the  continuance  of  a  life  un- 
disturbed with  the  horrors  of  war.  It  was  with 
great  delight  they  heard  the  chorus  in  such 
•trains  as  this: 

AnehiM  freely  bow  hai  leaTe 

Her  weU  around  my  apear  to  weave. 

They  recollected  with  pleasure  the  saying, 
^  That  in  time  of  peace  men  are  awaked  not 
by  the  sAund  of  the  trumpet,  but  the  crowing 
fithe  cock."  They  execrated  those  who  said, 
it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  the  war  should  last 
three  times  nine  years;*  and  this  free  inter- 
course leading  them  to  canvass  erery  point,  they 
at  last  signed  the  peace.f 

It  was  now  the  general  opinion,  that  they 
were  at  the  end  of  all  their  troubles.  Nothing 
was  talked  of  but  Nicias.  He,  they  said,  was 
a  man  beloTed  of  the  gods,  who,  in  recom- 
pence  of  his  piety,  had  thought  proper  that 
the  greatest  and  most  desirable  of  all  blessings 
should  bear  his  name.  It  is  certain,  they  as- 
cribed the  peace  to  Nicias.  as  they  did  the  war 
to  Pericles.  And,  indeed,  the  one  would  plunge 
them,  upon  slight  pretences  into  numberless  ca- 
lamities, and  the  other  persuaded  them  to  bury 
the  greatest  of  iiguries  m  oblivion,  and  to  unite 
again  as  friends.  It  is  therefore  called  the 
^ieean  peace  to  this  very  day. 

It  was  agreed  in  the  articles  that  both  par- 
ties should  restore  the  towns  and  the  prisoners 
they  had  taken ;  and  it  was  to  be  determined 
by  lot  which  of  them  should  do  it  first;  but, 
accoi^ng  to  Theophrastus,  Nicias  secured  the 
lot  by  dint  of.  money,  so  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  forced  to  lead  the  way.  As  the 
Corinthians  and  Boeotians  were  displeased  at 
these  proceedings,  and  endeavoured,  by  sowing 
jealousies  between  the  contracting  powers,  to 
renew  the  war,  Nicias  persuaded  the  Athenians 
and  I^acedamonians  to  confirm  the  peace,  and 
to  support  each  other  by  a  league  offensive  and 
defensive.  This  he  expected,  would  intimidate 
those  who  were  inclined  to  fly  off. 

During  these  transactions,  Alcibiades  at  first 
made  it  his  business  privately  to  oppose  the 
peace.  For  he  was  naturally  disinclined  to 
Inaction,  and  was,  moreover,  offended  at  the 
LAcediBmonians,  on  account  of  their  attach- 
ment to  Nicias,  and  their  neglect  and  disre- 
gard of  him.  But  when  he  found  this  private 
opposition  ineffectual,  he  took  another  method. 
In  a  little  time,  he  saw  the  Athenians  did  not 

*  «I  remem^r,'*  says  Thucydidei,  "that  throngh- 
oot  the  whole  war,  many  mentioned  it  was  to  hat  three 
times  nine  veaH.  And  if  we  reckon  the  firat  ten  yean 
of  the  war,  the  truce  very  short  and  ill  observed  that 
fisUowed  it,  the  treaties  iU  executed,  and  the  war  that 
was  renewed  thereupon,  we  shall  find  the  oracle  fully 
instified  by  the  event'*  Thueyd.\.j.  ^ 

t  Peace  for  fifty  years  was  agreed  upon  and  signed 
te  year  ibUowing :  but  U  vrassooa  broken  again. 


look  upon  the  Lacedemonians  with  so  ^i^ 
iag  an  eye  as  before,  because  they  thoogU 
themselves  injured  by  the  alliance  which  their 
new  friends  had  entered  into  with  the  B(b» 
tians,  and  because  they  had  not  delivered 
up  Panactus  and  Amphipolis  in  the  conditioB 
they  found  them.  He  therefore  dwelt  upoa 
these  pointo,  and  endeayoared  to  inflame  the 
people's  resentment.  Besides,  he  persuaded, 
and  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  republic  of  A^ 
gos  to  send  an  embassy  for  the  purpoee  of  ne 
gociating  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians. 

When  the  Lacedemonians  had  intelligeiice 
of  this,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  with 
full  powers  to  settle  all  mattters  in  di^>ate. 
These  plenipotentiaries  were  introduced  to 
the  senate,  and  their  proposals  seemed  pe^ 
fectly  just  and  reasonable.  Alcibiades,  upoo 
this,  fearing  they  would  gain  the  people  by 
the  same  overtures,  circumvented  them  by 
perfidious  oaths  and  asseverations;  ^  Prom- 
ising he  would  secure  the  success  of  Ujeif 
commission,  if  they  would  not  declare  that 
they  came  with  full  powers  5  and  assuring  thens 
that  no  other  method  would  be  so  effectual. 
They  gave  credit  to  his  insinuations,  and  went 
over  from  Niciaa  to  him. 

Upon  introducing  them  to  the  people,  the 
first  question  he  asked  them  vto,  "  Whether 
they  came  with  fuU  powersj**  They  dewed 
it,  as  they  were  instructed.  Then  Aicibi^ 
beyond  all  their  expectations,  changing  sideir 
called  the  aouate  to  bear  witneas  to  theu 
former  declaraUons,  and  desired  the  peopKi 
«  Not  to  give  the  least  credit  or  attention  ts 
such,  manifest  prevaricators,  who,  upon  Uw 
same  point,  asserted  one  thing  one  day,  and 
another  thing  the  next,  Their  confusioii  wm 
inexpressible,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  and 
Nicias  was  struck  dumb  with  grief  and  astoo* 
iahment.  The  people,  of  coorae,  sent  inune. 
diately  for  the  deputiea  of  Argos,  to  concJodfi 
the  treaty  with  them.  But  at  that  veiy  mo- 
ment, there  happened  a  slight  shock  of  m 
earthquake,  which,  favourably  for  Nicias,  broke 
up  the  assembly. 

Next  day  they  assembled  again;  and  Niciai^ 
by  exerting  all  his  powers,  with  much  difficuijjf 
prevailed  upon  them  not  to  put  the  last  band  to 
the  league  with  Argoa;  but,  inatead  of  ihat,  lo 
send  hini  to  Sparta,»  where,  be  assured  them, 
aU  would  be  well.  When  be  arrived  thci^ 
he  was  treated  with  great  respect,  as  a  man  ol 
honour,  and  one  who  had  shewn  that  repuWw 
great  friendship;  however,  as  the  V^^J  z^ 
had  favoured  the  Bceotians  was  the  stroi^ 
be  could  effect  nothing.f  He  returned,  tberej 
fore,  not  only  with  disrepute  and  ^^fP*^^ 
was  apprehensive  of  worse  «M»"®<1**°***;"JJ 
the  Athenians,  who  were  greaUy  ">««™f*  ^^ 
provoked,  that,  at  his  persuasion,  ^®T  T^l^ 
free  so  many  prisoners,  and  prisoners  of*J\ 
distinction.  For  those  brought  from  ry^ 
were  of  the  firat  families  in  Sparta,  »n"JJ" 
connections  with  the  greatest  P«n<»*S^  t!!!| 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  did  not  exp^ 
their  resentment  in  any  act  of  m^®''^^J>.  \2 
only  elected  Alcibiades  general,  and  took  v" 

•  Tliere  were  others  joined  in  eomnrission  ^'^^ 
f  Nieias  insUted  that  the  Spartans  shouM  r»^ 

«ieir  alfianee  with  the  BeaoUans,  bceanse  they  hsd  "" 

aseedod  (0  the  paa««< 
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MantineaiM  and  liUeanfl,  who  had  quitted  the 
Lacedemonian  interest,  into  league  with  them, 
along  with  the  Argivee.  They  then  sent  a 
marauding  party  to  Pyloa,  from  thence  to  make 
ezcusions  into  LAconia.  Thus  the  war  brok^ 
oat  afrealk 

As  the  quarrel  between  Nicias  and  Alcibia- 
ies  rose  daily  to  a  greater  height,  the  ostra- 
cism was  proposed.  To  this  the  people  have 
reconrse  at  certain  periods,  and  by  it  they  ex- 
pel for  ten  years  any  one  who  is  sospected  for 
his  authority,  or  envied  for  his  wealtn.  Both 
parties  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  danger,  not 
doubting  that  it  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  of 
them.  The  Athenians  detested  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  Alcibiades,  anH  at  the  same  time  they 
dreaded  his  enterprising  spirit^  as  we  have  re- 
lated more  at  lai^e  in  his  life.  As  for  NiciaS) 
his  riches  exposed  him  to  envy,  and  the  rather, 
because  there  was  nothiog  social  or  popular  in 
his  manner  of  living;  on  the  contraiy,  his  re- 
cluse turn  seemed  owing  to  an  inclination  for 
oligarchy,  and  perfectly  in  a  foreign  taste.  Be- 
sides, he  had  combattcd  their  opinions,  and  by 
making  them  pursue  their  own  interest  against 
their  inclination,  was  of  course  become  ob- 
noxious. In  one  word)  the  whole  was  a  dis- 
pute between  the  young  who  wanted  war,  and 
the  old  who  w#te  lovers  of  peace.  The  former 
endeavoured  to  make  the  ostracism  fall  upon 
Nidas,  and  the  latter  on  Alcibiades: 

But  in  leditiona  bad  men  rise  to  honour. 

The  Athenians  being  divided  into  two  factions, 
the  subtlest  and  most  profligate  of  wretches 
gained  ground.  Such  was  Hyperbolus  of  the 
ward  of  Perithoisj  a  man  whose  boldness  was 
not  owing  to  any  well  grounded  influence,  but 
whose  influence  was  owing  to  his  boldness ;  and 
who  disgraced  the  city  by  the  credit  he  had  ao- 
quired. 

This  wretch  had  no  apprehensions  of  banish- 
ment by  the  honorable  suflfrage  of  the  ostra- 
cism, because  he  knew  himself  fitter  for  a  gib* 
bet.  Hoping,  however,  that  if  one  of  these 
great  men  were  banuhed,  he  should  be  able  to 
make  head  against  the  other,  he  dissembled  not 
his  joy  at  this  spirit  of  party,  but  strove  to  ex- 
asperate the  people  against  both.  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades  taking  notice  of  his  malice,  came  to 
a  private  interview,  in  which  they  agreed  to 
unite  their  interests;  and  by  that  means  avoid- 
ed the  ostracism  themselves,  and  turned  it  upon 
Hyperbolus. 

At  first  the  people  were  pleased,  and  laugh- 
ed at  the  strange  turn  things  had  taken;  but 
upon  recollection,  it  gave  them  grest  uneasiness 
to  think  that  the  osUacism  was  dishonored  by 
its  falling  upon  a  person  unworthy  of  it.  They 
were  persuaded  there  was  a  dignity  in  that  pun- 
ishment; or  rather,  that  to  such  men  as  Tbu- 
cydides  and  Ariatides  it  was  a  punishment; 
whereas  to  Hyperbolus  it  was  an  honour  which 
he  might  be  proud  of,  since  his  profligacy  had 
out  him  on  the  same  list  with  the  greatest  pa- 
triots. Hence  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  thus  speaks 
of  him,  "  No  doubt  his  crimes  deserved  chas- 
tisement, but  a  very  different  chastisement  from 
that  which  he  received.  The  shell  was  not 
designed  for  such  wretches  as  he.** 

In  fact,  no  one  afterwards  was  banished  by 
It  He  was  the  last,  and  Hipparcbus  the  Cho- 


laigian,  a  relation  uf  the  tyrant,  was  the  fin*. 
From  this  event  it  appean.  how  intricate  an 
the  ways  of  Fortune,  bow  i  icomprebensible  to 
human  reason.  Had  Nicias  run  the  risk  of  the 
ostracism,  he  would  either  have  expelled  A1g»> 
blades,  and  lived  afterwards  in  his  native  ci^ 
in  full  security  3  or  if  it  had  been  carried  against 
him,  and  he  had  been  forced  to  retire,  he  would 
have  avoided  the  impending  stroke  of  misery^ 
and  preserved  the  reputation  of  a  wise  and  ex- 
perienced general.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that 
Theophrastus  says,  Hyperbolus  was  banished 
in  the  contest  between  Phsax  and  Alcibiades, 
and  not  in  that  with  Nicias.  But  most  histo- 
rians give  it  as  above  related. 

About  this  time  the  JEgesteans  and  Leon 
tines  sent  an  ambassy,  to  desire  the  Athenians 
to  undertake  the  Sicilian  expedition.  Nicias 
opposed  it,  but  was  overruled  by  the  address 
and  ambition  of  Alcibiades.  Indeed,  Alcibia- 
des had  previously  gained  the  assembly  by 
his  discourses,  and  corrupted  the  people  to 
such  a  degree  with  vain  hopes,  that  the  young 
men  in  their  places  of  exercise,  and  the  old 
men  in  the  shops  and  other  places  where  they 
conversed,  drew  plans  of  Sicily,  and  exhibited 
the  nature  of  its  seas,  with  all  its  ports  and 
bearings  on  the  side  next  Africa.  For  they 
did  not  consider  Sicily  as  the  reward  of  their 
operations,  but  only  as  a  place  of  arms;  from 
whence  they  were  to  go  upon  the  conquest  of 
Carthage;  nay,  of  all  Africa,  and  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  seas  within  the  pillars  of 
Hercules. 

While  they  were  so  intent  upon  this  exped>. 
tion,  Nicias  had  not  many  on  his  side;  either 
among  the  commons  or  nobility,  to  oppose  it 
For  the  rich,  fearing  it  might  be  thought  they 
were  afraid  to  serve  in  person,  or  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  fitting  out  men  of  war,  sat  silent, 
contrary  to  their  better  judgment.  Nicias, 
however,  opposed  it  indefatigably,  nor  did  he 

frive  up  his  point  after  the  decree  was  passed 
or  the  war,  and  he  was  elected  general  along 
with  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus,  and  his  name 
first  in  the  suffrages.  In  the  first  assembly  that 
was  held  after  that,  he  rose  to  dissuade  them^ 
and  to  protest  against  their  proceedings.  In 
conclusion,  he  attacked  Alcibiades,  for  plung- 
ing the  state  in  a  dangerous  and  foreign  war^ 
merely  with  a  view  to  his  own  emolument  ana 
fame.  But  his  arguments  had  no  effect.  They 
thought  a  man  of  his  experience  the  fitter  to 
conduct  this  enterprise;  and  that  nothing  could 
contribute  more  to  its  success,  than  to  unite  his 
caution  with  the  fiery  spirit  of  Alcibiades,  and 
the  boldness  of  lamachus.  Therefore,  they 
were  still  more  confirmed  in  their  choice.  Be- 
sides, DemostratuB,  who  of  all  the  orators 
took  most  pains  to  encourage  the  people  to 
that  war,  rose  and  said,  he  would  soon  cut  ofl 
all  the  excuses  of  Nicias;  and  immediately  he 
proposed  and  carried  an  order,  that  the  gencv 
rals  should  have  a  discretionary  power  to  lay 
plans  and  put  them  in  execution,  both  at  homa 
and  abroaa. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  priests  strongly 
opposed  the  expedition.  But  Alcibiades  had 
other  diviners  to  set  against  them;  and  he  give  • 
it  out,  that  certain  ancient  oracles  proimsed 
the  Athenians  great  glory  in  Sicilv:  The  en 
voys.  too,  who  wer9  »ent  to  consult  the  oiacit 
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•fJapitar  Abudob,  retomed  with  aa  tamww 
iaportiiif  that  the  Athaiiaiic  would  tike  all  the 


tf  any  of  the  citiieiia  knew  of  bad  preaagea. 
Ihey  took  care  toconeeal  them,  leit  they  dioakl 
■•am  to  proBooace  any  thing  iDaaapicioaa  of 
aa  eoterpriae  which  their  countrymen  had  too 
moch  at  heart.  Nor  wonld  any  waniinga  hare 
aTailed,  when  they  were  not  moved  at  the  moat 
eVear  and  obviooi  aigna.  Such  waa  the  motila- 
i«li  of  the  Hermm^  whoae  heada  were  all 
■tmck  off  in  one  night,  except  that  which  waa 
called  the  Mereoiy  of  Andocidei,  and  which 
hid  been  conwerated  by  the  tribe  of  Egii,  be- 
fine  the  door  of  the  peraon  jaat  named.  Soch 
alao  waa  the  poUation  of  the  altar  of  the 
twelve  goda.  A  man  got  aitride  npon  it,  and 
there  emaaeolated  himeelf  with  a  atone.  In  the 
temple  of  Delphi  there  waa  a  golden  atatoe  of 
Fwaa,  which  the  Atheniana  had  erected  upon 
a  palBhtxee  of  bran,  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  over  the  Medea.  The  crowa  came  and 
beaked  it  for  Mveral  dayi,  and  pec&ed  off  the 
golden  firnit  of  the  tree. 

The  Atheniana,  however,  nid,  thete  were 
onl^  fictiotta  propagated  at  Delphi  at  the  inati- 
gatioB  of  the  Syracoiant.  A  certain  eraele 
ordered  them  to  fetch  a  prieateH  of  Minerva 
from  Claxomena;  and  when'ahe  came,  they 
fi>iind  her  name  waa  HuyeMay  by  which  the 
Deity  ieemed  to  exhort  them  to  contiane  in 
qoiet  Meton  the  aatrologer.  whether  he  waa 
■truck  with  theae  aignt,  or  whether  by  the  eye 
of  human  reaaon  he  discovered  the  impending 
danger  (for  he  had  a  command  in  the  army,) 
Arigned  himself  mad,  and  set  fire  to  hit  house. 


bly  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  deaired  the  citi- 
lena,  in  companion  for  his  nnsfortuae,  to  ex- 
cuse his  son,  who  was  to  have  gone  out  captain 
of  a  galley  to  Sicily. 

The  genius  of  Socrates,!  on  this  occasion, 
warned  that  wise  man  by  the  usual  tokens, 
that  the  expedition  would  prove  fatal  to  Athens. 
He  mentioned  this  to  several  of  his  fHends  and 
acquaintance,  and  the  warning  was  commonly 
talked  of.  Many  were  likewiae  greatly  dis- 
eouraged  on  account  of  the  time  which  the 
fleet  happened  to  be  sent  out.  The  women 
were  then  celebrating  the  feasts  of  Adonis, 
during  which  there  were  to  be  seen  la  every 
ouarter  of  the  city  imagea  of  the  dead  and 
nmeral  processions;  the  women  accompanying 
them  with  dismal  lamentations.  So  that  those 
who  took  any  account  of  omens,  were  full  of 
concern  for  the  fkte  of  their  countrymen.  They 
trembled  to  think  that  an  armament  fitted  at 
■0  vast  an  expense,  and  which  made  ao  glorious 
■a  appearance,  would  soon  lose  its  conse- 
quence. 

As  for  Nicias^  he  shewed  himself  a  wiae  and 
worthy  man,  in  opposing  the  expedition  while 
k  waa  under  consideration;  and  in  not  suffer^ 
itag  himself,  after  it  waa  resolved  upon,  to  be 
dasxied  by  vain  hopes,  or  by  the  emiaeace 
• 

*  Tlw  HeruMf  or  itetmt  of  Mweory,  wm  tqisrs 
tgantf  pbctd  by  the  Athcniut  at  dM  gittM  of  Ihdr 
iMnples  and  at  Um  doon  of  their  hooaes. 

*  IB  Th«of . 


efhia  peat,  m  am  Ut  depait  from  his  opiMa 
Nevertheleas,  whea  he  could  neither  divert  tk 
neople  fVom  their  purpOee,  aor  by  all  faiicf 
rorts  get  hiaiself  excused  from  takiag  the  eon 
maad,  bit;  waa  placed,  aa  it  were  by  noleaee, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  armv;  it  waa  then  at 
time  for  caution  and  timid  duay.  He  ihoiU 
aot  thea  have  looked  back  tkvm  hisship  likei 
child;  or,  by  a  muttitode  of  proteetatioBs  llni 
hia  better  couaseb  were  ovenuled,  have  di»> 
hearteaed  hia  ooUesffue^  and  abated  the  irdooi 
of  hia  troopa,  whicli  alone  could  give  him  • 
chaace  of  snoeess.  He  ahoold  have  immeditts- 
ly  atucked  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  vigoar, 
and  made  Fortune  hlusl|  at  the  calamititis  ibe 
waa  preparing. 

But  his  coaduet  waa  veir  difiereat.  Wbei 
Lamachns  propoaed  to  make  a  desceot  don 
by  Syracuse,*  aad  to  give  battle  uader  tht 
walls;  aad  Alcibiades  waa  of  opiakm,  tbey 
ahouU  first  reduce  the  citieo  that  owned  th« 
authority  of  Syracuae,  aad  thea  march  sgiiait 
the  principal  eaemy:  Niciaa  oppooed  bot*.  He 
gave  it  for  ooagting  aloag  Sieuy  withoat  tvf 
act  of  hostility,  Md  ahewing  what  an  snnamcBt 
they  had.  Then  he  vraa  for  returning  to 
Atheas,  afler  having  left  a  email  reiaforeeBieat 
with  theiEgesteaaa,  aa  a  taate  of  the  Athenin 
streagth.  Thus  he  iatercepted  all  their  scheoiflii 
aad  broke  dowa  their  apirto. 

The  Atheaiaaa,  soon  after  thia,  called  Alci- 
biades home  to  take  his  trial;  and  Niciu  re- 
mained, joined  indeed  with  another  in  commii 
sion,  but  first  in  authoritv.  There  was  now  bo 
end  of  his  delays.  He  either  made  an  idle  pe- 
rade  of  aaihng  along  the  coaat,  or  else  sat  itill 
deliberating;  until  the  spirit  of  confidenoe 
which  buoyed  up  his  own  troops  was  erapoiat^ 
ed  and  eone,  as  well  aa  the  conatenatioB  witk 
which  ue  enemy  were  aeiaed  at  the  first  agfat 
of  hie  armament. 

It  is  true,  before  the  departure  of  AldUidesi 
they  had  sailed  towarda  Syracuse  with  nz9 
galleys,  fifty  of  which  they  drew  up  in  line  oi 
batUe  before  the  harbour;  the  other  tea  thc^ 
sent  ia  to  reconaoitre  the  plaoe.  These  sd- 
vaaoed  to  the  foot  of  the  walla,  aad,  by  proelt- 
mation,  invited  the  Leontinea  to  return  to  tbetf 
oM  habitationa.t  At  the  same  time  tli^ 
happened  to  take  one  of  the  enemy%  v^**^ 
with  the  rogistera  on  board,  ia  which  all  tM 
Syncusaaa  were  set  down  according  to  then 
tribes.  They  used  to  be  kept  at  some  diilaaoe 
from  the  city  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olymm 
but  were  thea  seat  for  to  be  examiaed,  in  ordei 
to  the  formiag  a  list  of  peraoas  able  to  bear 
aims.  Whea  theae  regiatera  were  broqgbtte 
the  Athenian  generals,  and  each  a  prodigKKtf 
aumber  of  aames  waa  diaplayed,  the  dinnen 
were  greatly  coooemed  at  theaccMent;  thiol* 
ing  the  prophecy,  that  the  Athenians  ahooM 
take  aU  the  Syracusans,  might  possibly  la  t^* 
have  itaeatire  aooompliahment  oa  ^b^"*^^ 
casioB,  whea  Calippua  the  Atheuiaa,  atler  » 

•Vid.  nucMLLri.  ^     .^u 

t  They  ordered  proebaiatioD  to  ht  nade  hya  hm 
that  the  Athcaaiafl  were  cone  torertore  the  I^M^^ 
to  their  eouatry,  is  rirtue  of  the  nbtioB  •>^*^^'Z 
between  them.  lacoaaeqiicnec  of  whieh,  •acn^.^ 
Leoatines  aa  were  in  Syracute,  had  notboiff  to  'o '" 
to  repair  to  the  Atbeniaiis,  who  would  take  car*  • 
oondoetthMa. 
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lad  killed  DioBy  I 


himielf  nuvrter  of  S  j^ 


Wlien  Aloibiadet  quitted  Sicily  with  a  mall 
retinae,  the  whole  power  derohed  upon  Ni- 
das.  Laniachu,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  giesL 
coniage  and  hononr,  and  he  fireeljr 
ed  hinwelf  in  time  of  action;  bat  hie  ( 
stances  were  so  mean,  that  whenever  he  gave 
in  his  accounts  of  a  campaign,  he  charged  a 
small  sum  for  clothes  and  sandals.  Nicias,on 
the  c<mtrary,  besidei  his  c»ther  advantages, 
derived  great  antliority  from  his  eminence  ^th 
as  to  wealth  and  name.  We  are  told,  that  on 
another  occasion,  when  the  Athenian  generals 
met  in  a  council  of  war,  Nidaa  desired  Sopho- 


cles the  poet,  to  give  bis  opinion  first, 
be  was  the  oldest  man.  ^It  is  tiue,''  said 
Sophocles,  '<I  am  older  in  respect  of  yearsj 
but  yon  are  older  in  respect  of  service."  In 
the  same  manner  he  now  brooeht  Lamachos 
to  act  under  his  oideis^  thou^  be  was  the 
abler  general;  and  his  proceedings  were  for  ever 
timid  and  dilatory.  At  finA  he  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  island  with  his  ships  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy;  which  served  only  to 
raise  their  spirits.  His  first  operation  was,  to 
Jay  sieae  to  the  little  town  of  liybla;  and  not 
■uoceeding  in  that  affiur,  he  exposed  himself  to 
the  utmost  contempt  Afterwards  he  retired 
to  Cataaa,  without  any  other  exploit  than  that 
of  ruining  Hyccara,  a  small  place  subject  to 
the  barbarians.  Lais  the  courtesan,  who  was 
then  a  girl,  is  said  to  have  been  sold  among 
the  prisoners,  and  carried  from  thence  to  Po- 
loponnesus. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  be  was  in- 
formed, the  Syraousans  were  come  to  that  de> 
gree  of  confidence,  that  they  designed  to  attack 
him.  Nay,  some  of  their  cavalry  rode  np  to 
his  trenches,  and  asked  his  troops  in  great  de- 
rision, ^Whether  they  were  not  rather  come 
to  settle  in  Catena  themselves,  than  to  settle 
the  Leontines  in  their  old  habitations?'' 

Nicias,  now,  at  last,  with  much  difficulty 
determined  to  sail  for  Syracuse.  In  order  to 
land  his  forces,  and  encamp  them  without 
nmning  any  risk,  he  sent  a  perron  to  Catena 
before  him,  who,  under  pretence  of  being  a 
deserter,  should  tell  the  Syrscasans,  that  if 
they  wanted  to  surprise  the  enemy'li  camp,  in 
a  defenceless  state,  and  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  theif  arms  and  bsgsage,  the^  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  march  to  Catena  with  all  their 
foroes,  on  a  day  that  he  mentioned.  For  the 
Athenians,  he  said,  passed  the  greatest  part  of 
their  time  within  the  walls:  and  such  of  the 
inhabiunts  as  were  friends  to  the  Svracnsans 
had  deteimmed,  upon  their  approach,  to  shot 
in  the  enemy,  and  to  bum  their  fleet.  At  the 
same  timo  he  assured  them,  their  partisans 
were  very  numerous,  and  waited  with  impe- 
tience  for  their  arrival.* 

This  uras  the  best  act  of  generalship  Nicias 
performed  in  Sicily.  •Having  drawn  by  this 
means  the  enemy^  force  out  of  Svracnse,  so 
that  it  was  left  almost  without  defence,  he 


sailed  thither  from  Catena, 

ters  of  their  ports,  and  encamped  in  a  sitna- 

*  JXtdu  katw  h*  eoold  not  malm  a  inetni  froa 
kb  Mf$  meu  SyraeoM,  beesuM  Om  Jahsbitanto  wen 
*  tatlimi  aorcovld  he  go  Vy  hod,  lor  wiat 


•faavslrv 


tioo,  where  the  enemy  eonld  least  annoy  faim 
by  that  in  which  their  chief  strength  consist 
ed,  and  where  be  could  easily  exert  the  strength 
in  which  be  was  soperior. 

The  Sjtraeusans,  at  their  return  from  Ca* 
tana,  drew  up  before  the  walls,  and  Nicias 
immediately  attacked  and  beat  them.  They 
did  not,  however,  lose  any  great  'number  of 
men,  because  their  cavalry  stopped  the  Ath^ 
nisns  in  the  porsniL  As  Nicias  had  broken 
down  all  the  bridges  that  were  upon  the  river, 
he  gave  Hermocrates  opportuni^  to 


sge  the  Svneosans,  by  observing,  <<Tbat  it 
was  ridicnious  in  Nicias  to  contrive  means  to 
prevent  fighting:  as  if  fighting  was  not  the  busi- 
ness he  came  about.*'  Their  consternation, 
indeed,  was  so  groat,  that,  tnstesd  of  the  fiiC 
teen  generals  they  had,  they  chose  three 
others,  and  the  people  promised,  upon  oath, 
to  indulge  them  with  a  power  of  aotmg  at  die* 


The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
e  camph  and  the  Athenians  were  d( 


was  near 
the  camp^  and  the  Athenians  were  desirous  to 
take  it,  because  of  the  quantity  of  its  rich 
offiarings  in  gokl  and  silver.  But  Nicisa  inp 
dnstriously  put  off  the  attack,  and  suffered  a 
Syraeusan  garrison  to  enter  it;  persuaded  that 
the  phmder  his  troops  might  set  there  wodd 
be  of  no  service  to  the  pubuc,and  that  he 
ahoald  bear  all  the  blame  of  the  sacrilege. 

Ihe  news  of  the  victory  soon  spresd  over 
the  whole  island,  but  Nicias  made  not  the 
lesst  improvement  of  it.  He  soon  retired  te 
Naxos,*  and  wintered  there:  keeping  an  army 
on  foot  at  a  great  expense,  and  effeipting  but 
little;  for  only  a  few  Sicilians  came  over  to 
him.  The  Syracusans  recovered  their  spirits 
sgain  so  as  to  make  another  excuraon  to  Ca- 
taaa, in  which  they  ravaged  the  country,  and 
burned  the  Athenian  camp.  Meanwhile  all 
the  world  censured  Nicias.  and  said,  that  by 
his  long  deliberations,  delays,  and  extreme 
caution,  he^ost  the  time' for  action.  When 
he  did  act,  there  was  nothing  to  be  blamed  in 
the  manner  of  it:  for  he  was  as  bold  and  vig- 
orous in  executing  as  he  vras  timid  and  dila* 
tonr  in  forming  a  resolution. 

when  be  had  once  determined  to  return 
with  his  foroes  to  Syracuse,  he  condncted  all 
his  movements  with  so  mo«di  prudence,  expe- 
dition, and  ssfety,  that  he  had  gained  the  pen- 
insula of  Thapsos,  disembarked  his  men,  and 


sot  possession  of  Epipola,  before 
knew  of  his  approaoa.  He  beat,  m^this  orca- 
sion,  some  innntrv  that  were  sent  to  succour 
the  fort,  and  made  three  hnndred  nrisooers; 
he  likewise  routed  their  cavalry,  which  vrae 
thought  invincible. 

But  what  most  astonished  the  Sicilians,  and 
appeared  incredible  to  the  Cheeks,  was,  that  in 
a  short  space  of  time  he  enclosed  SyracuM 
with  a  wall,  a  city  not  less  than  Athens,  and 
much  mora  difficult  to  be  surrounded  by  such 
a  work,  by  rsascm  of  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground,  the  vicinity  of  the  eea,  and  the  m^mn^ 
—  marshes.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was  almost 
by  a  man  whose  health  vras  by  no 
equal  to  such  an  undertaking,  for  he 


ingmanl 
e&eted  1 


was  afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  if  it  was  net 


entirely  finished,  we  must  impute  it  to  thst 
ciroumstsnce. 

X  dtj  bstwMB  ByrMtoM  end  Csteas.' 
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I  eannot,  iodeed,  but  adalre  the  Bttention  of 
Uie  genoral  and  ^e  invincible  cotin^  of  the 
•oldien,  in  effecting  what  they  did,  in  thia  aa 
well  aa  in  other  inatancea.  Euripidea,  after  their 
ddeat  and  death,  wrote  this  epitaph.for  them : 

Eight  trophies  Ihetc  from  SyracuN  obtain'd, 
Ere  jei  tbe  goda  were  partial. 

And  in  fact  we  find  that  the  Atheniana  gained 
not  only  eight,  but  aeTeral  more  victoriea  of 
the  Syracuaana,  till  the  goda  or  fortune  declar> 
ed  agabst  them,  at  a  time  when  they  were  ar- 
rived at  the  higheat  pitch  of  power.  Niciaa 
forced  himaelf '  beyond  what  hia  health  would 
allow,  to  attend  moat  of  the  actiona  in  person; 
but  when  hia  distemper  waa  very  violent,  he 
waa  obliged  to  keep  hia  bed  in  the  camp,  with 
a  few  aervanta  to  wait  upon  him. 

Meantime,  Lamachua,  who  waa  now  com- 
mander-in-chief, came  to  an  engagement  with 
the  Syracuaans,  who  were  dnwinff  a  croaj 
wall  from  the  city,  to  hinder  the  Athenians 
from  finishing  theirs.  The  Atheniana  generally 
having  the  advantage,  went  in  too  diaorderly  a 
manner  upon  the  puraoit;  and  it  happened  one 
day  that  Lamachua  waa  left  almost  alone  to 
receive  the  enemy^s  cavalry.  Callicratea,  an 
officer  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  courage, 
advanced  before  them,  and  gav3  Lamachua 
the  challenge;  which  he  did  not  decline.  La- 
machua received  the  first  wound,  which  proved 
mortal,  but  he  returned  it  upon  hia  adversary, 
and  they  fell  both  together.  The  Syracuaans 
remaineid  masters  of  the  body  and  arms  of 
Lamachua,  carried  them  off,  and  without  los- 
ine  a  moment,  marched  to  the  Athenian  camp, 
where  Niciaa  lay  without  any  guarda  to  defend 
him.  Roused,  however,  by  necesaity  and  the 
sight  of  his  danger,  he  oidered  thoae  about 
him  to  aet  fire  to  the  materials  before  the  in- 
trenchroenta  which  were  provided  for  the  ma- 
chines, and  to  the  machines  then^lvea.  Thia 
put  a  atop  to  the  Svracu8ans,and  aaved  Niciaa, 
together  with  the  Athenian  camp  and  baggage. 
For  aa  soon  as  they  beheld  the  flamea  rising 
in  vaat  columna,  between  the  camp  an3  them, 
they  retired. 

Niciaa  now  remained  aole  commander,  but 
he  had  reaeon  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  success.  The  cities  declared  for  him,  and 
ahips  laden  with  proviaiona  came  daily  to  hia 
camp;  his  affairs  being  in  so  good  a  train  that 
the  Sicilians  strove  which  should  first  express 
their  attachment.  The  Syracuaans  themselves, 
despairing  of  holding  out  much  longer,  began 
to  talk  of  propoaala  for  an  accommoidation. 
Gylippua,  who  waa  coming  from  Lacedemon 
to  their  succour,  being  informed  of  the  wall 
with  which  they  were  enclosed,  and  the  ex- 
tremities they  were  reduced  to,  continued  his 
voyagR,  not  with  a  view  to  Sicily,  which  he 
nve  up  for  lost,  but,  if  possible,  to  save  the 
Greek  dtiea  in  Italy.  For  the  renown  of  the 
Atheniai.9  waa  now  venr  extensive;  it  waa  re- 
ported that  they  carried  all  before  them,  and 
that  they  had  a  general  whoae  prudence  as 
well  as  good  fortune,  rendered  him  invincible. 
Niciaa,  himaelf,  contrary  to  his  nature,  waa 
suddenly  elated  by  his  present  strength  and 
raoceaa;  the  more  so,  because  he  waa  per- 
suaded, upon  private  intelligence  from  Syra- 
uiae,  as  well  aa  more  public,  application,  that 


the  city  waa  abont  to  capitulate.  Heoea  M 
waa  that  he  took  no  account  of  the  appraadi 
of  Gylippua,  nor  placed  any  regular  goaid  ts 
prevent  nia  coming  ashore;  ao  that,  acreeaed 
by  thia  utter  negligence,  Gylippua  landed  with 
aafety.  Itwas  atagreat  dfiatan-e  fromSyrfr 
cnae,  and  he  found  meana  to  collect  a  oq» 
aiderable  army.  But  the  Syracuaans  weic  lo 
far  from  knowing  or  expecting  his  arrival,  that 
they  had  assembled  that  very  day  to  conndet 
of  articlea  of  capitulation;  nay,  aome  were 
for  coming  to  terms  that  moment,  before  the 
city  was  abaolutelv  encloaed.  For  there  wu 
but  a  small  part  or  the  wall  unfiniahed,  and  alt 
but  necessary  materiala  were  upon  the  spot 

At  this  critical  and  dangerous  instant,  Goo- 
gylus  arrived  from  Corinth  with  one  galley  of 
three  banks  of  oara.  The  whole  town  was  is 
motion,  aa  might  naturally  be  expected.  He 
told  them,  Gylippua  would  soon  come,  with 
several  other  ahipa,  to  their  succour.  Thej 
could  not  give  entire  credit  to  Gongylus;  but 
while  they  were  weighing  the  matter,  a  m» 
senger  arrived  from  Gylippua,  with  orders  that 
they  ahould  march  out  to  join  him.  Immedi- 
ately upon  thia,  they  recovered  their  spirits,  aiid 
armed.  Gylippua  soon  arrived  and  put  his 
troopa  in  order  of  battle.  Aa  Nidas  wis 
drawing  up  against  him,  Gylippos  rested  hit 
arms,  and  aent  a  herald  with  an  offer  of  nSt 
conduct  to  the  Atheniana,  if  they  wouhl  qoit 
Sicily.  Niciaa  did  not  deign  to  give  him  aay 
answer.  But  some  of  the  aoldien  asked  hiai, 
by  way  of  ridicule,  '^Whether  the  Syracniasi 
were  become  so  strong  bv  the  arri^nl  of  oss 
Lacedaemonian  cloak  and  staff,  as  to  deapiae 
the  Atheniana  who  had  lately  knocked  off  the 
fetteza  of  three  hundred  Spartans  and  ^^^^ 
them,  though  all  abler  men,  and  better  haired 
than  Gylippus?"' 

TimsBus  saya,  the  Siciliana  aet  no  great  tsIm 
upon  Gylippua.  For  in  a  little  time  they  dia> 
covered  hw  sordid  avarice  and  meanness;  and, 
at  his  first  appearance,  they  laughed  at  hit 
cloak  and  head  of  hair.  Yet  the  same  histonan 
relates,  that  aa  soon  aa  Gylippua  abewed  bun* 
self,  the  Siciliana  gathered  about  him,  as  birds 
do  about  an  owl,  and  were  ready  to  foUo' 
him  wherever  he  pleaaed.  And  the  latter  aO" 
count  haa  more  truth  in  it  than  the  former.  In 
the  ataff  and  cloak  they  beheld  the  symbols  of 
the  SparUn  dignity,  and  therefore  repaired  ts 
them.  Thucydides  also  tells  us,  that  Gyhppu> 
waa  the  only  man  who  saved  Sicily;  and  Phy* 
listua,  a  citizen  of  Syracuae,  and  an  eje'Wt' 
nesa  to  those  transactions,  does  the  same. 

In  the  fint  engagement  the  Athenians  bad 
the  advantage,  and  killed  aome  of  the  Sjneo- 
sans.  GoDgylus  of  Corinth  frll  at  the  noie 
time.  But  the  next  day,  Gylippus  ahewed  theia 
of  what  consequence  expcrtance  in  a  t^^'H 
is;  with  the  very  same  anna  and  horses,  and 
on  the  same  spot,  by  only  altering  his  order  oi 
battle,*  he  beat  the  Atheniana,  and  drove  then 
to  their  camp.  Then  Uking  the  stones  and 
other  materiala  which  they  had  broagbt  lo' 
their  wall,  he  continued  the  cross  wall  of  toe 

•  He  had  the  addreai  to  impute  the  bte  defeal^ 
himielf,  and  to  anure  his  men  tliat  their  heM'^w 
WM  irreproMhable.  He  aid,  that  by  rmg»S  °^ 
the  day  before  between  walb,  where  tl»dr  «^*?7|2i 
arohere  had  not  room  to  ac^  he  had  pr«Teat*d  »« 
coDqueniy. 
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SyTacusans.  and  cut  through  thein  io  euch 
t  m&aner,  that  if  they  guned  a  victory,  thoy 
could  make  no  advantage  of  it. 

Encouraged  by  this  guccefls,  the  Syracoaans 
manned  several  vessels;  and  beating  about  the 
country  with  their  cavalry  and  allies,  they  made 
many  prisoners.  Gylippus  applied  to  the  towns 
in  person,  and  they  readily  listened  to  him  and 
lent  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  So 
that  Nicias,  relapsing  Into  his  former  fears  and 
despondence,  at  the  sight  of  such  a  change  of 
affairs,  applied  to  the  Athenians  by  letter, 
either  to  send  another  army,  or  to  recal  that 
which  he  had;  and  at  the  same  time  he  desired 
them  by  all  means  to  dismiss  him  from  the  com- 
mand, on  account  of  his  infirmities. 

The  Athenians  had  designed  some  time  be- 
fore to  send  another  army  into  Sicily;  but  the 
envy  which  the  first  success  of  Nicias  had  ex- 
nted,  had  laade  them  put  it  off  upon  geveral 
'>retences.  Now,  however,  they  hastened  the 
succours.  They  likewise  came  to  a  re^ilution, 
that  Demosthenes  should  go  in  the  spring  with 
a  respectable  fleet;  and  that  Earymedon,*  with- 
out waiting  till  winter  was  over,  should  carry 
money  to  pay  the  troops,  and  acquaint  Nicias 
that  the  people  had  pitched  upon  Euthydemus 
and  Menander,  officers  who  then  served  under 
him,  to  assist  him  in  his  charge.  , 

Meantime,  Nicias  was  suddenly  attacked 
both  by  sea  and  land.  At  first,  part  of  his 
fleet  was  worsted;  but  in  the  end  he  proved 
victorious  and  sunk  many  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
He  could  not,  however,  succour  his  troops  bv 
land,  as  the  exigence  of  the  case  required. 
Gylippus  made  a  sudden  attack  npon  the  fort 
of  Plemmyrium,  and  took  it;  by  which  means 
he  became  master  of  the  naval  stores  of  the 
Athenians,  and  a  great  quantity  of  treasure, 
which  had  been  lodged  there.  Most  of  the 
nrrison  was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
But,  what  was  still  a  greater  blow  to  Nicias, 
by  the  loss  of  this  place,  he  lost  the  conve- 
nience of  his  convoys.  For,  while  .  he  had 
Plemmyrium,  the  communication  was  safe  and 
easy;  but  when  that  was  taken,  his  supplies 
could  not  reach  him  without  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, because  his  transports  could  not  pass 
without  fighting  the  enemy's  ships,  which  lay 
at  anchor  under  the  fort. 

Besides,  the  Syracusans  thought  their  fleet 
was  beaten,  not  by  any  superior  strength  they 
had  to  combat,  but  by  their  going  in  a  disor- 
derly manner  upon  the  pursuit.  They  therefore 
fitted  out  a  most  respectable  fleet,  in  order  for 
anotheraction.  Nicias,  however,  did  not  choose 
at  present,  to  try  the  issue  of  another  naval 
fight,  but  declared  it  very  absurd,  when  a  large 
reinforcement  of  ships  and  fresh  troops  were 
hastening  to  him  under  the  conduct  of  Demos- 
thenes, to  haxard  a  battle  with  a  force  so  much 
inferior  and  so  ill  provided. 

On  the  other  hand,  Menander  and  Euthvde- 
mut,  who  were  appointed  to  a  temporacy  share 
in  the  command,  were  led  by  their  ambition 
and  jealousy  of  Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  to 
strike  some  extraordinary  stroke,  in  order  to 
be  beforehand  with  the  one,  and  to  outdo  the 
nost  shining  actions  of  the  other.  Their  pre- 
tence was  the  glory  of  Athens,  which  they  said 

«  Eurymedon  vent  with  tea  galleyi. 


would  be  utterly  lost,  if  they  shewed  any  fear 
of  the  Syracusan  fleet.  Tnus  they  overruled 
Nicias  and  gave  battle.  But  they  were  soon 
defeated  by  a  stratagem  of  Ariston,  the  Corin- 
thian, who  was  a  most  excellent  seaman.* 
Their  lefl  wing,  as  Thucydides  relates,  was 
entirely  routed,  and  they  lost  great  numbers  ol 
their  men.  This  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the 
greatest  consternation.  He  reflected  upon  the 
checks  he  had  met  with  while  he  had  the  sole 
command,  and  that  he  had  now  miscarried  again 
through  the  obstinacy  of  his  colleagues. 

While  he  was  indulging  these  reflections, 
Demosthenes  appeared  before  the  fort  with  a 
very  gallant  and  rormidable  fleet.  He  had  sev- 
enty-three galleys,t  on  board  of  which  were 
five  thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  arch- 
ers, spearmen,  and  slingers,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand.  Their  armour  glittered,  the 
streamers  waved,  and  the  prows  of  the  ships 
were  adorned  with  a  variety  of  rich  paintings. 
He  advanced  with  loud  cheers  and  martial 
music,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  in  a  the- 
atrical manner  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy . 

The  Syracusans  were  ready  to  fall  into  des- 
pair again.  Tliey  saw  no  end  or  truce  to  their 
miseries;  their  labours  and  conflicts  were  all 
to  begin  anew,  and  they  had  been  prodigal  of 
their  blood  to  no  purpose.  Nicias,  however, 
had  not  long  to  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  such  an 
army.  At  the  first  interview,  Demosthenes 
wanted  him  to  attack  the  enemy,  that  they 
might  take  Syracuse  by  an  immediate  and  de« 
cisive  stroke,  and  return  again  with  glory  tc 
Athens.  Nicias,  astonished  at  his  heat  and  pro 
cipitation,  desioed  him  to  adopt  no  rash  or  des- 
perate measures.  He  assured  him,  delay  would 
make  against  the  enemy,  since  they  were 
already  in  want  of  money,  and  their  allies 
would  soon  quit  both  them  and  their  caure. 
Consequently  when  they  began  to  feel  the  hard 
hand  of  necessity,  they  would  apply  to  him 
again,  and  surrender  upon  terms,  as  thev  were 
going  to  do  before.  In  fact,  Nicias  had  a  pri- 
vate understanding  with  several  persons  in  Sy- 
racuse, who  advised  him  to  wait  with  patience, 
because  the  inhabitants  were  tired  out  with  the 
war,  and  weary  of  Gylippus;  and  when  thetf 
necessities  should  become  a  little  more  press- 
ing, they  would  give  up  the  dispute. 

As  Nicias  mentioned  these  tningsin  an  enig- 
matical manner,  and  did  not  choose  to  speak 
out,  it  gave  occasion  to  the  other  generals,  to 
accuse  him  of  timidity.  ^He  is  coming  upon 
us,"  said  they,  '^with  his  old  delays,  dilatory, 
slow,  over  cautious  counsels,  by  which  the 
vigour  and  ardour  of  his  troops  were  lost. 
When  he  should  have  led  them  on  immedi* 
ately,  he  waited  till  their  spirit  was  gone,  and 
the  enemy  began  to  look  upon  them  with  con- 
tempt." The  other  officers,  therefore,  listen- 
ed to  Demosthenes,  and  Nicias  at  last  was 
forced  to  give  op  the  point. 

*  Ariiton  sdviied  the  ca^nt  of  die  gsDeyt  to  kefs 
refreshment*  ready  for  their  men  on  the  ihore,  whils 
the  Athenians  ima^ned  they  went  into  the  town  tot 
them.  The  Athenians,  thus  deceived,  hnded  and  went 
to  dinner  likewise.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Syracusans. 
having  made  an  expeditions  meal,  re-embarked,  and 
attacked  the  Athenian  ships  when  there  was  scarce  any 
body  to  defend  Uiem. 

fDiodoras  Siculus  makes  them  thret  hnndred  ans 
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TTpoii  tlui,  Demosthenes  pat  himself  tt  the 
bead  of  the  land  forces,  and  attacked  Epipols 
hi  the  niffht.    As  he  came  upon  the  gaaras  by 
nrprise,  De  killed  manj  of  tnem,  and  routed 
tnose  who  stood  upon  their  defence.     Not 
content  with  this  odTantage,  he  proceeded  till 
he  came  to  the  quarter  where  the  B<eotians 
were  posted.    Those  closed  their  ranks,  and 
first  charged  the  Athenians,  adrancing  with  lev- 
elled  pikes,  and  with  all  the  alarm  of  voices: 
h/  which  means  theT  repulsed  them,  and  kUled 
a  considerable  number.     Terror  and  confu- 
sion spread  through  the  rest  of  the  army,  lliey 
who  still  kept  their  ground,  and  were  Tieto* 
rious,  were  encountered  by  those  that  fled;  and 
they  who  were  marching  down  from  Epipols 
to  support  the  foremost  bands,  were  put  in 
disorder  by  the  fugitives;  for  they  fell  foul 
of  one  anoUier,  and  took  their  friends  for  one- 
mies.    The  confusion,  indeed  was  inexpressi- 
ble, occaaioned  by  their  fears,  the  uncertainty 
of  their  movements,  and  the  impossibility  of 
discerning  objects  as  they  could  nave  widied, 
in  a  night  which  was  neither  quite  dark  nor 
lofficiently  clear :  the  moon  being  near  her 
setting,  and  the  little  lisht  she  gave  rendered 
useless  by  the  shade  of  so  many  bodies  and 
weapons  moving  to  and  fro.    Hence  the  appre- 
hensions <^  meeting  with  an  enemy  made  the 
Athenians  suspect  their  friends,   and  threw 
than  into  the  utmost  perplexity  and  distress. 
Hiey  happened,  too,  to  have  the  moon  upon 
their  backs,  which  casting  their  shadows  be- 
fore them.  iMth  hid  the  number  of  their  men 
and  the  guttering  of  their  arms;  whereas  the 
reflection  from  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  made 
them  appear  more  numerous,  and  better  armed 
than  they  really  were.    At  last,  they  turned 
their  backs,  and  were  entirely  routed.    The 
nemy  pressed  hard  upon  them  on  all  sides, 
and  killed  great  numbers.    Manv  others  met 
Aeir  death  in  the  weapons  of  their  fViends. 
Not   a  few  fell  headlong  from  the  rocks  or 
vails.  The  rest  were  dispersed  about  the  fields, 
where  they  were  picked  up  the  next  morning 
6j  the  cavalry,  and  put  to  the  sword.     The 
Athenians  lost  two  tnousand  men  in  this  ac- 
tion; and  very  few  returned  with  their  arms  tc 
the  head  quarters. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Nicias,  though 
it  was  what  he  expected;  and  he  inveighed 
Against  the  rash  proceedings  of  Demosthenes. 
That  general  defended  himself  as  well  as  he 
eould,  but  at  the  same  time,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  they  should  embark  and  return 
koaae  as  fast  as  possible.  '<We  cannot  hope," 
said  he,  ^'either  for  another  army,  or  to  con- 
quer with  the  forces  we  have.  Nay,  supposinff 
we  had  the  advantage,  we  ought  to  relin<|uish 
a  situation,  which  is  well  known  at  all  times 
to  be  unhealthy  for  the  troops,  and  which  now 
we  find  still  more  fatal  from  the  season  of  the 
year."  It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  au- 
tnmn:  numbers  were  sick,  and  the  whole  anny 
was  dispirited. 

Nevertheless,  Nicias  could  not  bear  to  hear 
of  returning  home;  not  that  he  was  afraid  of 
any  opposiiion  from  the  Syzacusans,  but  he 
dreaded  the  Athenian  tribunals  and  unfair  im- 
peachmepts  there.  He  therefore  replied  <<That 
there  was  ho  great  and  visible  danger  at  pres- 
anU    nd  if  there  were,  he  would  rather  die 


by  the  hands  of  the  enemy  disB  Aose  sThn 
ftUow-ditixens.*  In  this  respect  he  grestly 
difiered  from  Leo,  of  Byxantiom,  who  tAa«- 
wards  said  to  his  countiymen,  *<  I  had  ntb« 
die  with  you  than  for  yon.''  Nicias  added, 
'That  if  it  should  appear  necessary  toencaiy 
4  another  place,  they  might  consider  of  it  it 
their  Idsnre.* 

Demosthenes  urged  the  matter  no  fiuthv, 
because  his  former  conneels  had  proved  anfor- 
tunate.  And  he  was  mor^  willing  to  sabmit, 
because  he  saw  others  persuaded  that  it  wu 
the  dependence  Nicias  had  on  his  correspond- 
ence  in  the  town  which  made  him  so  strasf  b 
oppose  their  return  to  Athens.  But  u  fron 
forces  came  to  the  assistanca  of  the  Syncs* 
sans,  and  the  sickness  prevailed  more  and 
more  m  the  Athenian  camp,  Nicias  fainiel( 
altered  his  opinion,  and  ordered  the  troopi  to 
be  ready  to  embark. 

Evojv  thing  accordingly  was  prepared  for 
embanktion,  and  the  enemy  paid  no  attestios 
to  these  movements,  because  they  did  not  ex- 
pect them.  But  in  the  night  there  happened  ii 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  at  which  Nicias  sod  til 
the  reat  were  struck  with  a  great  panic;  eidsr 
through  ignorance  or  superstitioD.  As  fbraa 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happens  at  the  oos- 
iunction,  even  the  common  people  had  eoiM 
idea  of  its  being  caused  by  the  interposition  of 
the  moon;  but  the^  could  not  easily  fono  i 
conception,  by  the  mterposition  of  what  body 
the  moon  when  at  the  full,  ahould  saddea^ 
lose  her  light,  and  assume  such  a  varietj « 
colours.  They  looked  upon  it,  therefore,  tit 
stranffe  and  preternatural  phenomenon,  a  tigs 
by  which  the  gods  announced  some  great  c^ 
lamity. 

Anaxagoras,  was  the  first,  who,  with  laj 
clearness  and  certainty  shewed  in  wbatnanotf 
the  moon  was  illuminated  and  overthadoved. 
But  he  was  an  author  of  no  antiquity,*  iM| 
was  his  treatise  much  known,  it  was  coofioed 
to  a  fow  hands,  and  communicated  with  et>* 
tion  and  under  the  seal  of  seoresy.    For  the 
people  had  an  averaion  to  natural  philosopben 
and  those  who  were  then  c»ned*MiUoroUie^ 
(tn^utrers  into  the  natun  qfrneiecnpn^fV^ 
ing  that  they  injured  the  divine  power  and  proT 
idence,  by  ascribing  thinn  to  insensate  <*y 
unintelligent  powers,  and  inevitable  d^^^"'^ 
Protagoras  was  forced  to  fly  on  aoooont  a 
such  a  system;  and  Anaxagoras  was  throws 
into  prison,  from  whence  Pericles  with  gfw 
difficulty  got  him  delivered.    Even  Socrate^T 
who  meddled  not  with  physics,  lost  his  life  w 
philosophy.    At  last,  the  glory  of  FUto  es- 
lightened  the  world,  and  his  doctrine  was  g«w 
rally  received,  both  on  account  of  his  life?  •" 
his  subjecting  the  necessity  of  natural  ct^ 
to  a  more  powerful  and  divine  principle.  T^ 
he  removed  all  suspicion  of  impiety  from  lo^ 
researches,  and  brought  the  study  of  mawe- 

*  He  wat  conteatporsrv  with  Perfcl«i  •^JJlJ 
Nidu  loo;  for  he  died  the  ftnt  year  of  th*  4gT 
eighth  Olympiad,  and  Nidsi  wat  kiDcd  the  ftiW 


flialheb»db«j; 
into  "• 


year  of  the  mnety-fint 

f  8oeratetteIbttf,fai  his  apokgy,  Oat  he 
■ceneed  of  a  erinuBal  curioeitr.  ia  P*!^,*  ,ttr 
hesTeat  and  into  the  abyMet  of  the  csrdi.  "^^VO 
he  eooU  not  be  said  to  loee  hie  life  fi>?  hu  phfloi«P« 
10  BMwh  ae  for  hie  theolofy. 
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BMiM  into  ftihioB.  Uenee  it  ww  that  Ui 
Airad  Dion,  tboogh  th«  moon  wai  eclipaed  at 
tiie  time  of  hU  going  from  Zacynthoi  tgainit 
Dionyi&us,  wu  not  in  the  leut  disconcerted,  but 
punuied  hit  Toyage,  and  expelled  the  tyrant. 

It  wag  a  great  nnhappinefli  to  Nieiasy  that  he 
had  not  with  him  then  an  able  diviDer.  Stil- 
bidea,  whom  he  employed  on  eoch  occasoni, 
and  who  used  to  leaien  the  inflaence  of  hie  n- 
pentition,  died  a  little  before.  SuppoeiDg  the 
eclipse  a  prodigy,  it  could  not,  as  Fhilochonia 
observes,  oe  inauspicious  to  those  who  wanted 
to  fly,  but  on  the  contrary,  very  ^voorablej  for 
whatever  is  transacted  with  fear,  seeks  the 
•hades  of  darkness;  light  is  the  worst  enen^y. 
Besides,  on  other  occasions,  as  Auticlidea*  re- 
marks, in  his  Commentaries,  there  were  only 
three  days  that  people  refrained  from  business 
after  an  eclipse  of  either  sun  or  moon;  whereas 
Nicias  wanted  to  stay  another  entire  revolution 
of  the  moon,  as  if  he  could  not  see  her  as  bright 
as  ever,  the  moment  she  passed  the  shadow 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth. 

He  quitted,  however,  almost  every  other 
care,,  and  sat  still  observing  his  sacrifices,  till 
the  enemy  came  upon  him,  and  invested  his 
walk  and  intrenchments  with  their  land  forces, 
as  well  as  circled  the  harbour  with  their  fleet. 
Not  only  the  men  from  the  ships,  but  the  verv 
tM>ys  from  fishing-boats  and  snwU  barks,  chal- 
toiged  the  Athenians  to  come  out,  and  offered 
them  every  kind  of  insult.  One  of  these  boys, 
named  Heraclides,  who  was  of  one  of  the  best 
(lamilies  in  Syracuse,  advancing  too  far,  was 
pursoed  by  an  Athenian  vessel,  and  very  near 
being  taken.  His  uncle  Pollichus,  seeing  his 
danger,  made  up  with  ten  galleys  which  were 
under  his  command;  and  others,  in  fear  for 
Pollichus,  advanced  to  support  him.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued,  in  Which  the  Syracusans  were 
victorious,  and  Eurymedon  and  numbers  more 
were  killed. 

The  Athenians  not  brooking  anv  farther  de- 
lay, with  great  indignation,  called  upon  their 
generals  to  lead  them  off  by  land.  For  the 
iVTacusans,  immediately  alter  the  victory, 
blocked  up  the  harbour.  Niciss,  however, 
would  not  agree  to  it;  thinking  it  a  cruel  thing 
to  abandon  so  many  ships  of  burden  and  near 
two  hundred  galleys.  He  therefore  embarked 
bis  best  infantry,  and  a  select  number  of  arch- 
ers and  spearmen,  and  manned  with  them  a 
hundred  and  ten  galleys,  as  far  as  his  rowers 
would  supply  him.  The  rest  of  his  troops  he 
drew  up  on  the  shore;  abandoning  his  great 
camp  and  his  walls  which  reached  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules.  The  Syracusans  had  not  for 
a  long  time  offered  the  usual  sacrifices  to  that 
deity,  bat  now  both  the  priests  and  geneimls 
went  to  observe  the  solemni^. 

Their  troops  were  embarked;  and  the  in- 
spectors of  the  entrails  promised  the  Syracu- 
sans a  glorious  victory,  providea  they  did  not 
begin  the  attack,  but  only  repelled  force  with 
fi>rce.  For  Hercules,  they  said,  was  victorious 
only  in  standing  upon  the  defensive,  and  wait- 
ng  to  be  attacked.  Thus  instructed,  the  Syra- 
I  set  out. 


Then  the  gnat  lea-ligbt  b«gan;  remariBtWa 
not  only  for 'the  vigour  that  was  eierted  bat 
for  its  causing  as  great  a  variety  of  passion  and 
agitation  in  the  spectators  as  in  the  combatants 
themselves.  For  those  who  looked  on  from 
the  shore  could  discern  every  different  and 
unexpected  turn  it  took;  The  Athenians  suf- 
fered not  more  harm  from  the  enemy  than  they 
did  from  their  own  order  of  battle  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  armament.  Their  ships  were  all 
crowded  together,  and  were  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy besides,  while  those  of  the  enemy  wers 
so  light  and  nimble,  that  they  could  easily 
change  their  situation,  and  atuck  the  Athenians 
on  afl  sides.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Syracusans 
were  provided  with  a  vast  quantity  of  stonni 
which  seUom  failed  of  their  effect  wherever 
discharged:  and  the  Athenians  had  nothing  tc 
oppose  to  them  but  darts  and  arrows,  the  flight 
of  which  was  so  diverted  by  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  that  few  of  them  could  reach  their  mark. 
The  enemy  was  put  upon  this  ezpedioBt  fa^ 
Ariston  the  Corintnian,  who,  after  he  had  given 
great  proofs  of  his  courage  and  ability,  fell  tha 
moment  that  victory  was  declaring  for  the  Sy 


*  Th|i  •hoold  probably  be  re«d  Antididei :  for  h« 
•MBt  to  be  the  nine  perion  whom  Platsreh  hat  men- 
iooad  hi  the  UA  of^Aleiaader,  and  in  his  Us  and 


After  this  dreadful  defeat  and  loss,  there  was 
no  possibiU^  of  escaping  by  sea.  At  the  same 
time  the  Athenians  saw  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  save  themselves  by  bind.  In  this  des- 
pair they  neither  opposed  the  enemy  who  were 
seising  their  vessels  close  to  the  shore,  nor 
demanded  their  dead.  They  thought  it  not  so 
deplorable  a  circumstance  to  leave  the  dead 
without  burial,  as  to  abandon  the  sick  and 
wounded.  And  though  they  had  great  miseries 
before  their  eyes,  they  looked  upon  their  own 
case  as  still  more  unhappy,  since  they  had  many 
calamities  to  undergo,  and  were  to  meet  the 
same  fate  at  last. 

They  did,  however,  design  to  begin  their 
inarch  in  the  night.  Gylippus  saw  the  Syra* 
cusans  employed  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
in  entertaining  their  friends  on  account  d  the 
victory,  and  the  feast  of  Hercules;  and  he 
knew  that  neither  entreaty  nor  force  would 
prevail  with  them  to  leave  the  joys  of  festivity, 
and  oppose  the  enemy's  flight.  But^  Hermo- 
crates  fodnd  out  a  method  to  impose  upon 
Nicias.  He  sent  persons  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  who  were  to  pretend  that  they  came 
fh>m  the  old  correspondents  of  that  general 
within  the  town;  and  that  their  business  was 
to  desire  him  not  to  march  in  the  night,  because 
the  Syracusans  had  laid  several  ambushes  for 
him,  and  seized  all  the  passes.  The  stratagem 
had  its  effect.  Nicias  sat  stiU,  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  heart,  fearing  he  should  really  fall  into 
the  enemy's  snares.  In  the  morning  the  enemy 
got  oat  before  him.  Then  inde^  they  did 
seise  all  the  difficult  passes;  they  threw  up 
works  against  the  fords,  broke  down  the 
bridges,  and  planted  their  cavalry  wherever  the 
ground  wss  c<pen  and  even;  so  that  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  move  one  step  without  fighting. 

These  poor  men  lay  close  all  that  day  and 
the  night  following,  and  then  began  their  march 

*  Hermoerates  was  sensible  of  what  importaaee  il 
was  to  prerent  Nicias  inm  retiring  by  land.  With 
an  anay  of  fivty  thousand  men,  whieh  he  had  stil 
lefL  he  mif ht  have  fbrtiied  himself  aa  soom  part  e/ 
SieUT,  and  renewed  the  war 
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vitli  tears  and  loud  lameBtationa;  as  if  they 
had  been  going  to  quit  their  native  countiy,  not 
that  of  the  enemy.  They  were,  indeed,  in  great 
want  of  proriiions,  and  it  was  a  miserable  cii^ 
cumstance  to  leave  their  sick  and  wounded 
tiends  and  comrades  behind  them;  yet  thev 
ooked  upon  their  present  misfortunes  as  smaU 
:n  comparison  of  those  they  had  to  expect. 

Bat  among  the  various  spccUcles  of  misery, 
there  was  not  one  more  pitiable  than  Nicias 
himself:  oppressed  as  he  was  with  sickness, 
and  unworthily  reduced  to  hard  diet  and  a 
scanty  provision,  when  his  infirmities  required 
a  liberal  supply.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  ill  health, 
be  acted  and  endured  many  things  which  the 
most  robust  underwent  not  without  difficulty. 
All  this  while  his  troops  could  not  but  observe, 
it  was  not  for  his  o|vn  sake,  or  any  attachment 
to  life,  he  submitted  to  such  labours,  but  that 
he  seemed  still  to  cherish  hope  on  their  ac- 
count. When  sorrow  and  fear  brought  others 
to  tears  and  complaints,  if  Nicias  ever  dropped 
a  tear  among  the  rest,  it  was  plain  be  did  it 
from  a  reflection  on  the  miserable  and  dis* 
kraceful  issue  of  the  wsr,  which  he  hoped  to 
have  finished  with  great  honour  and  success. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  sight  of  his  present  misery 
that  moved  them,  but  when  they  recollected 
the  speeches  and  warnings  by  which  he  en- 
leavoured  to  dissuade  the  people  from  the  ex- 
pedition, they  could  not  but  thmk  his  lot  much 
more  unhappv  than  he  deserved.  All  their 
hopes,  too,  of  assistance  from  Heaven  aban- 
doned them,  when  they  observed  that  so  reli- 
gious a  man  as  Nicias,  one  who  had  thought 
no  expense  too  great  in  the  service  of  the  g<xls. 
had  no  better  fortune  than  the  meanest  ana 
most  profligate  person  in  the  army. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  he 
4till  endeavoured,  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  by 
lis  looks,  and  every  expression  of  kindness  to 
the  soldiers,  to  shew  himself  superior  to  his 
nisfortunes.  Nav,  through  a  march  of  eight 
lays,  though  attacked  and  harassed  all  the  way 
^y  the  enemy,  he  preserved  his  own  division 
»f  the  army  tolerably  entire;  till  Demosthenes 
was  Uken  prisoner,  and  the  troops  he  had  the 
conduct  of  were  surrounded,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, at  a  small  place  called  Polyzelium. 
Demosthenes  then  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed 
himself,  but  as  the  enemy  came  immediately 
upon  him  and  seized  him,  he  had  not  time  to 
give  himself  the  finishing  stroke. 

Some  Syracusans  rode  up  to  Nicias  with 
this  news,  and  he  sent  a  few  of  his  own  cavalry 
to  know  the  certainty.  Finding,  from  their 
account,  that  Demosthenes  and  his  party  were 
really  prisoners,  he  begged  to  treat  with  Gy- 
tippus,  and  ofiered  hostages  for  paying  the  Sy- 
racusans the  whole  charge  of  the  war,  on  con- 
dition they  would  sufier  the  Athenians  to  quit 
Sicily.  The  Syracusans  rejected  the  proposals 
with  every  mark  of  insolence  and  outrage,  and 
fell  again  upon  a  wretched  man,  who  was  in 
want  of  all  manner  of  necessaries.* 

He  defended  himself,  however,  all  that  night, 
and  continued  his  march  the  next  day  to  the 
river  Asinarus.    The  enemy  galled  his  troops 

*  Bnt  were  theae  bntre  people  to  blame  ?  Wai  it  not 
natiml  for  Uieu  to  um  erery  mcani  in  their  power  to 
iMraw  «nd  weaken  an  eneny,  who  had  ambitioqsly 
soniidered  Ibtir  ccunUy  at  a  propertv* 


all  the  way,  and.  when  thi7  came  to  the  Inahi 
of  the  river,  pushed  them  in.  Nav,  some,  ub* 
patient  to  quench  their  bamiDg  Uiirst,  Tofam- 
tarily  plunged  into  the  stream.  Then  followed 
a  most  cruel  scene  of  blood  and  sUughter;  the 
poor  wretches  being  massacred  as  thejwtra 
drinking.  At  last,  Nicias  threw  himself  it 
the  feet  of  Gylippus,  and  said,  **  GylippuS)  yon 
should  shew'  some  compassion  amidst  joar 
victory.  I  ask  nothmg  for  myself.  What  ii 
life  to  a  man,  whose  misfortunes  are  even  pro- 
verbial?  But,  with  respect  to  the  other  AtiW' 
nians,  methinks  you  should  rentember  that  the 
chance  of  war  is  uncertain,  and  with  what  hu- 
manity and  moderation  they  treated  you,  wfaei 
they  were  victorious." 

Gylippus  was  somewhat  afSscted  both  at  ths 
sight  of  Nicias,  and  at  his  speech.  He  kses 
the  good  offices  he  had  done  the  Lacednno- 
nians  at  the  last  treaty  of  peace;  and  he  wu 
sensible  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  hii  hoo* 
eur,  if  he  could  take  two  of  the  enemy^  gene- 
rals prisoners.  Therefore,  raising  Niclai  from 
the  ground,  he  bade  him  take  courage:  uid 
gave  orders  that  the  other  Athenians  shoold 
have  quarter.  But  as  the  order  was  ■lowly 
communicated,  the  number  of  those  that  woe 
saved  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  slain; 
though  the  soldiers  spared  several  unknown  to 
their  officers. 

When  the  Syracusans  had  collected  all  we 
prisonerB  they  could  find  into  one  body,  they 
dressed  some  of  the  tallest  and  straighiest  xit» 
that  grew  by  the  river,  as  trophies,  with  the 
arms  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  Afto 
which  they  marched  homeward,  with  garlaiwj 
on  their  heada,  and  with  their  horses  adoraed 
in  the  most  splendid  manner;  having  first  shorn 
those  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  they  entered  thi 
city,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  after  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  the  sharpest  dispute  that  ever  sab* 
sisted  between  Grecians,  and  one  of  the  nKHt 
complete  victories  the  sun  ever  beheld,  gained 
by  a  glorious  and  persevering  exertion  of  finn* 
ncss  and  valour. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse and  of  its  allies  w^as  then  held,  in  whici 
Eurycles*  the  orator  proposed  a  decree,  "Tb»t, 
in  the  first  place,  the  day  they  took  Nicjas 
should  be  observed  as  a  festival,  with  the  title 
of  .AHnaria,  from  the  river  where  that  groat 
event  took  place,  and  that  it  should  be  entirely 
employed  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods."  Thia  wai 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  month  C<''"|fJ 
called  by  the  Athenians  MetagUnion.^  r 
to  the  prisoners,  he  proposed,  that  the  Athcnjafl 
servants  and  aU  the  allies  should  be  sold  W 
slaves;  that  such  of  the  Athenians  as  were 
fteemen,  and  the  Sicilians  their  P*^*^"' 
should  be  confined  to  the  quarries;  and  tl»| 
the  generals  should  be  put  to  death  '  ^7l 
Syracusans  accepted  the  bill,  Hennocraiea 
rose  up  and  said,  «It  was  a  more  glono™ 
thing  to  make  a  good  use  of  a  victory  than  w 
gain  one."  But  his  motion  raised  a  great  ler 
ment  in  the  assembly.  Gylippus  exprcasing 
*  Diodonis  SiculoB  calls  hi»  Dioclcs.  .     jy 

t  Though  it  is  not  easy,  as  we  hare  obserted  w  •JJj^ 
mer  note,  to  bring  the  Grecian  months  to  ■»^'r  c^. 
ours,  yet  we  agree  in  this  place  with  P^'^i.  «  Flo- 
tember  is  pro&bly  meant,  or  part  of  it;  be**"r  ,:ii 
tareh  had  said  abore,  that  the  sickness  bad  set  is  «• 
autumn. 
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to  desira  to  have  the  Athenian  generals,  that 
ke  might  carry  them  priaoners  to  Lacedsmon, 
the  Syracasans,  now  rrown  inaolent  with  their 
good  fortune,  loaded  him  with  reproaches. 
Indeed,  thny  could  not  well  \^t  his  sererity 
•nd  Ldtcedamonian  rigonr  in  command,  while 
the  war  lasted.  Besides,  as  Timcns  obserres. 
they  had  discovered  in  him  an  avarice  ana 
meanness,  which  was.  a  disease  he  inherited 
from  his  father  Cleandrides,  who  was  banished 
for  taking  of  bribes.  The  son,  out  of  the  thou- 
sand talents  which  Lysander  sent  by  him  to 
Sparta,  purloined  thirty,  and  hid  them  under 
the  tiles  of  his  house.  Being  detected  in  it, 
he  fled  his  country  with  the  utmost  disgrace; 
as  we  have  related  more  at  large  in  the  life  of 
Lysander. 

Tironus  does  not  agree  with  Philistus  and 
Taucydides,  that  Demosthenes  and  Nicias 
were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Syracusans.  In- 
stead of  that,  he  tells  us,  that  Hermocrates 
«ent  one  of  his  oeople  to  acquaint  those  two 
fenerals  with  wnat  was  passing  in  the  as- 
«mbly,  and  the  messengers  being  admitted  by 
ihe  guards  before  the  court  was  dismissed,  the 
anhappy  men  despatched  themselves.  Their 
bodies  were  thrown  without  the  gates,  and  lay 
there  eiposed  to  the  view  of  all  those  who 
wanted  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  I  am  informed 
that  a  shield,  said  to  be  that  of  Nicias,  is 
shewn  to  this  day  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Sv- 
racuse;  the  eaterior  texture  of  which  is  gold 
and  purple,  and  executed  with  surprising  art. 

As  to  the  other  Athenians,  the  greatest  part 
perished  in  the  quarries  to  which  the^  were 
confined,  by*  diseases  and  bad  diet;  for  they 
were  allowed  only  a  pint  of  barley  a  day,  and 
half  a  pint  of  water.  Many  of  those  who  were 
concealed  by  the  soldiers,  or  escaped  by  pass- 
ing as  servants,  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  stig- 
matized with  the  figure  of  a  horse  upon  their 
foreheads.  Several  of  these,  however,  sub- 
mitted to  their  fate  with  patience;  and  the 
modesty  and  decency  with  which  they  behaved 
were  such,  that  they  were  either  soon  releas- 
ed, or  treated  in  their  servitude  with  great  res- 
pect by  their  masters. 

Some  there  were  who  owed  their  preserve- 
tioB  to  Luripides.     Of  all  the  Grecians,  his 


was  the  muse  whom  the  Sicilians  were  mo4 
in  love  vritb.  From  every  stranger  that  landed 
in  their  island,  they  gleaned  every  small  spech 
men  or  portion  of  his  works,  and  commoni* 
cated  it  with  pleasure  to  each  other.  It  k 
said  that  on  this  occasion  a  number  of  Atli» 
nians,  upon  their  return  home,  went  to  Euri- 
pides, and  thanked  him  in  the  most  respectful 
manner  for  their  obligations  to  his  pen;  some 
having  been  enfranchised  for  teaching  their 
masters  what  they  remembered  of  his  poems, 
and  others  having  got  refrssbments  when  they 
were  wandering  about  after  the  battle,  for 
singing  a  few  of  his  verses.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  they  tell  us,  that  when  k 
ship  from  Caunus,  which  happened  to  be  par- 
sued  by  pirates,  vnu  going  to  take  shelter  in 
one  of  their  ports,  the  Sicilians  at  first  refused 
to  admit  her;  upon  asking  the  crew  whether 
they  knew  any  of  the  verses  of  fkiripldes,  and 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  they  reoeiv* 
ed  both  them  and  their  vessel. 

The  Athenians,  we  are  told,  did  not  give 
credit  to  the  first  news  of  this  misfortune;  the 
person  who  brought  it  not  a{>pearing  to  deserve 
their  notice.  It  seems,  a  stranger  who  landed 
in  the  Pireus,  as  he  sat  to  be  shaved  in  a  bar> 
ber^  shop,  spoke  of  it  as  an  event  already 
known  to  the  Athenians.  The  barber  no 
sooner  heard  it,  but,  before  the  stranger  could 
commnnicate  it  to  any  other  person,  he  ran 
into  the  city;  and  applying  to  the  magistrates, 
informed  them  of  the  news  in  open  court. 
Trouble  and  dismay  seized  all  that  heard  it. 
The  magistrates  immediately  summoned  an 
assembly,  and  introduced  the  Informant.  There 
he  was  interrogated,  of  whom  he  had  the  in- 
telligence; and,  as  he  could  give  no  clear  and 
pertinent  answer,  he  was  considered  as  a 
forger  of  false  news  and  a  public  incendiary.* 
In  this  light  he  was  fastened  to  the  wheel, 
where  he  bore  the  torture  for  some  time,  till  at 
length  some  credible  persons  arrived,  who 
gave  a  distinct  account  of  the  whole  disaster. 
With  so  much  difficulty  did  the  misfortunes  of 
Nicias  find  credit  among  the  Atbeniana,  tboogh 
he  had  oflen  forewarned  them  that  they  would 
certainly  happen. 


MARCUS  CRASSUS. 


MiRCUs  Crassub,  whose  father  had  borne 
the  office  of  censor,  and  been  honoured  witlt  a 
thnmph,  was  brought  up  in  a  small  house  with 
his  two  brothers.  These  married  while  their 
parents  were  living,  and  they  all  ate  at  the  same 
table.  This,  we  may  suppose,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  render  him  sober  and  moderate  in 
his  diet.  Upon  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers, 
he  took  the  widow  and  children  into  his  house. 
With  respect  to  women,  there  was  not  a  man 
in  Rome  more  regular  in  his  conduct;  though, 
when  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  he  was 
suspected  of  a  criminal  commerce  with  one  of 
Che  vestal  virgins  named  Licinia.  Licinia  was 
isipeached  by  one  Plotinus,  but  acouitted  up- 


on trial.  It  seems  the  vestal  had  a  beautftui 
country-house,  which  Crassus  wanting  to  have 
at  an  nnder-price,  paid  his  court  to  tho  lady 
with  great  assiduity,  and  thence  fell  under  that 
suspicion.  His  judges,  knowing  that  avariiw 
was  at  the  bottom  of  alJ,  acquitted  him  of  the 
charge  of  corrupting  the  vestal:  and  he  never 
let  her  rest  till  she  had  sold  him  her  house. 

The  Romans  sav,  Crassus  had  only  that  one 
vice  of  avarice,  wnich  cast  a  shade  upon  his 

*  CsMttbon  would  infer  from  hence,  that  the  Aths 
niaiM  had  a  law  lor  poniihiDs  the  forgers  of  &!)k  ncwa. 
But  this  person  was  punished,  not  so  much  w  a  for^f 
of  false  news,  as  a  publie  incendiary,  who,  by  eicitioa 
groundless  terrors  in  the  people,  aided  and  abcttM 
their  enemies. 
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muij  TirtuM.  He  ^ipearad,  iiMWwd^  to  hvn 
Iwt  one  bed  qoalitj,  became  h  wu  m  muoh 
■tranger  and  more  powerful  than  the  net,  that 
it  quite  obacored  them.  Hii  loreof  menej  ia 
wery  erident  from  the  aiie  of  hia  eataie,  and 
Ua  manner  of  niaing  it  At  firat  it  du  not 
eiceed  three  hondrod  .talenta.  But,  during 
hia  pablic  enploymentay  after  he  had  conae- 
crated  the  tenth  of  hie  anbatanoe  to  Heiciilea, 
given  an  entertainment  to  the  people,  and  a 
■opplT  of  bread  com  to  each  citiaen  for  three 
montha,  he  found,  upon  an  eiact  oompatatSon, 
that  he  waa  maater  of  aeTen    * 


hundred  talenta,  Thegreateat  partof  thiafor^ 
tune,  if  we  may  declare  the  truth,  to  hia  « 
treme  disgrace,  waa  gleaned  from  war  and 
from  firea^  for  he  made  a  traffic  of  the  public 
calamitiea.  When  8ylla  had  taken  Rome,  and 
aold  the  eatatea  ef  thoae  whom  he  bad  put  to 
death,  which  he  both  reputed  and  called  the 
apoila  of  hia  enemiea,  he  waa  deairona  to  in- 
▼oWe  all  peraona  of  eonaequence  in  hia  crime, 
and  he  found  in  Craaaua  a  man  who  refuaed 
no  kind  of  gift  orpurchaae. 

Craaaua  obaerred,  alao,  hew  liable  the  ei^r 
waa  to  firea,  and  how  frequently  houaea  feu 
down;  whidi  miafortnnea  were  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  buildinga,  and  their  ataSing  ao 
cloae  together.*  In  eonaequence  of  tlua,  he 
pcoTided  bimaelf  with  alaTca  who  were  carpcA- 
len  and  maaona,  and  went  on  collecting  them 
tUl  he  had  opwaida  of  five  hundred.  Then  be 
made  it  hia  buaineaa  to  buy  houaea  that  were 
on  fire,  and  othera  that  joined  upon  them;  and 
he  commonly  had  them  at  a  low  price,  by 
teaaon  of  the  feara  and  distreaa  the  ovniera 
were  in  about  the  event.  Hence,  in  time,  he 
became  maater  of  a  great  part  of  Rome.  But 
though  he  had  ao  many  workmen,  he  built  no 
more  for  himself  than  one  house  in  which  he 
Uved.  For  he  used  to  aay,  '^'hat  thoae  who 
Jove  building  will  aoon  ruin  themaelvea,  and 
need  no  other  enemiea." 

Though  he  had  several  ailver  minea,  and 
landa  of  great  value,  as  well  aa  labourers  who 
turned  them  to  the  beat  advantage,  yet  it  may 
be  truly  aaaerted,  that  the  revenue  he  drew 
fVom  these  waa  nothing  in  compariaon  of  that 
produced  by  his  ^vea.  Such  a  number  had 
he  of  them,  and  all  useful  in  life,  readers, 
amanuenses,  beok-keepera,  stewarda,  and 
cooka.  He  used  to  attend  to  their  education, 
and  often  gave  them  leaaona  himself;  esteeming 
it  a  principal  part  of  the  business  of  a  maater 
to  inspect  and  take  care  of  hia  aervanta,  whom 
he  considered  the  living  instrumeata  of  econo- 
my. In  this  he  was  certainly  right,  if  he 
thought,  aa  he  often  aaid,  that  other  matters 
should  be  managed  by  servanta,  but  the  aer- 
vanta  by  the  master.  Indeed,  economists,  so 
<ar  as  they  regard  only  inanimate  things,  serve 
only  the  low  purposes  of  gain:  but  where  they 
regard  human  beings,  they  rise  higher,  and 
form  a  considerable  branch  of  politics.  He 
waa  wrong,  however,  in  saying,  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  eateemed  rich,  who  could  not  vrith 
hia  own  revenue  maintain  an  army.  For  aa 
Archidamua  obacrve8,it  never  can  be  calcu- 

^  The  ftreeta  ifere  nsrrow  tnd  crooked,  and  the 
fc*  wet  ch  jcAy  of  wood,  after  the  Oauls  had  biiracd  the 
nl9. 
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what  each  a  meneter  aa  war  vriU  dtiam. 
Nor  oonaequently  can  it  be  determined  vriMi 
fortone  ia  aufiicient  for  ita  demaada.  Yeiy  dif- 
ferent in  thia  reapeet  were  the  aentiaieiiti  of 
Craaaua  from  {hoee  of  Mariua.  IVlieatfae 
latter  had  made  a  (tiatribution  of  bods  ameag 
hia  aokUera  «t  the  rate  of  fourteen  acres  a  man, 
and  found  thev  wanted  more,  he  aaid,  ^'I  hope 
no  Roman  will  ever  think  that  portioa  c»f  land 
too  little  which  ia  sufficient  to  maintain  him.' 

It  mnat  be  acknowledged  that  Cimana  be 
haved  in  a  generoua  manner  to  atraogera;  ha 
houae  waa  slwava  open  to  them.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  he  uaed  to  lend  money  to  hia 
frienda  wiUiout  intereat.  Nevertheleee  hia  rig* 
our  in  demanding  hia  money  the  very  day  it  waa 
due,  often  madenia  appearing  favour  a  greattf 
inconvenience  than  the  paying  of  intereat  wonld 
have  been.  Aa  to  hia  invitationa,  they  were 
most  of  them  to  the  commonalty;  and  though 
there  waa  a  aimplicity  in  the  proviaioo,  yet  at 
the  aame  time  there  waa  a  neatneas  and  un 
ceremonioua  welcome,  which  made  it  more 
agreeable  than  more  expenaive  tablea. 

Aa  to  hia  ttudiea,  he  cultivated  oratory,  moat 
particularlv  that  of  the  bar,  which  had  iu  aa 
perior  utihty.  And  though  he  might  not  ha 
reckoned  equal,  upon  the  whole,  to  tlie  fiiat- 
rate  apeakeia,  yet  by  hia  care  and  appHcatioik 
he  exceeded  thioae  whom  nature  had  faToureo 
For  there  waa  not  a  cauae,  however 
»rtant,  to  which  he  did  not  come  pre* 
Beaidea,  when  Poropey,  Ccaar,  and 
Cicero,  refused  to  apeak,  he  often  roee  and 
finiahed  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  defend- 
ant. This  attention  of  his  to  aaaiat  any  unfor- 
tunate citizen,  waa  a  very  popular  thing;  and 
his  obliging  manner  in  his  common  addresi 
had  an  equal  charm.  There  waa  not  a  Ro- 
man, however  mean  and  inaignificant,  whom 
he  did  not  aalute,  or  whoae  aaluution  he  did 
not  return  by  name. 

Hia  knowledge  of  hiatory  ia  also  said  to  have 
been  extenaive,  and  he  waa  not  without  a  taste 
of  Aristotle's  philosophy.  In  the  latter  branch 
he  waa  asaiated  by  a  philoaopher  named  Alex- 
ander^ a  man  who  gave  the  most  glorious 
proofs  of  his  disinterested  and  mild  disposition, 
during  his  acquaihtancb  with  Craasue.  For  it 
ianot  ea^  to  say,  whether  his  poverty  waa 
greater  when  he  entered,  or  when  he  left  his 
houae.  He  waa  the  only  friend  that  Crsasus 
would  take  with  him  into  the  country;  on 
which  occasions  he  would  lend  him  a  doak 
for  the  journey,  bat  demand  it  again  when  he 
returned  to  Rome.  The  patience  of  that  man 
is  truly  admirable,  particularly  if  we  coMider 
that  the  philosophy  he  profesaed  did  not  look 
upon  poverty  aa  a  thing  indifiereat.f  But  this 
waa  a  later  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Craasoa. 

When  the  faction  of  Cinna  and  Mariu^pie* 
vailed,  it  aoon  appeared  that  they  werl»  not 
returnioff  for  any   benefit  to  their  cou 
but  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  nobt 
Fart  of  them  they  had  already  caught  < 

*  Zylander  eotyecturee  thii  might  he  Alexander  L. 
Milenan,  who  it  called  Polyhiitor  and  Coraebua ,  sn^ 
who  it  nid  to  have  flounthed  in  the  timee  of  Sylla. 


f  Aristotle'*,  u  well  u  Plato*!  philosophy,  reck  _ 
riches  amoog  real  hlesuDgs,  and  looked  upon  the«  m 
eoadiMiTe  to  firtue. 
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Mt  to  death;  anoog  whom  were  the  fktber  aad 
brother  of  Onasat .  Craaaua  himself,  who  wai 
then  a  very  young  man,  escaped  the  present 
dangei  But,  as  he  saw  the  tyrants  had  their 
hontert  beating  about  for  htm  on  all  aides,  he 
took  three  friends  and  ten  senranto  with  him, 
and  fled  with  aurprising  eipedition  into  Spain; 
where  he  had  attended  his  father  during  his 
pTBtorship,  and  gained  himself  iiiends.  There, 
too,  he  K^ud  the  minds  of  men  full  of  terror, 
tad  all  trembling  at  the  cruelty  of  Marius,  as 
if  he  had  been  actually  present)  therefore,  he 
did  not  Tenture  to  apply  to  any  of  his  friends 
in  public:  Instead  of  that,  he  went  into  a  farm 
which  Vibius  Pacianris  had  contiguous  to  the 
sea  and  hid  himself  in  a  spacious  cave  there. 
From  thence  he  sent  one  of  his  servanta  to 
Bound  Yibius;  for  his  orovisions  already  began 
to  &il.  Yibins,  delignted  to  hear  that  he  had 
escaped,  inquired  the  number  of  people  he  had 
with  hun,  and  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He  did 
not  wait  on  him  in  person,  but  sent  immediate- 
ly for  the  steward  of  that  farm,  and  ordered 
him  to  dress  a  supper  eveiy  day,  carry  it  to  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  and  then  retire  in  silence.  He 
charged  him  not  to  be  carious  in  examining 
into  the  afiair,  under  pain  of  death;  and  prom- 
ised him  his  freedom,  if  he  proved  faithful  in 
his  commission. 

The  cave  is  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  surrounding  rocks  which  form  it,  admit 
only  a  slight  and  agreeable  breath  of  air.  A 
little  beyond  the  entrance,  it  is  astonishingly 
loflj,  and  the  compass  of  it  is  so  great,  that  it 
has  several  large  cavemc^  like  a  suit  of  rooms, 
one  within  another.  It  is  not  destitute  either 
of  water  or  light.  A  spring  of  excellent  water 
flows  from  the  rock;  and  there  are  small  natu- 
ral apertures,  where  the  rocks  approach  each 
other  at  top,  through  which  day-light  is  admit- 
ted. By  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the  rock, 
the  interior  air  too  is  pure  and  clear;  the  foggy 
and  moist  part  of  it  being  carried  away  with 
the  stream. 

Crassus,  m  this  asylum,  bad  his  provisions 
brought  every  day  by  the  steward,  who  neither 
saw  nor  knew  him  or  his  people,  though  he 
was  seen  by  them,  because  they  knew  his 
time,  and  watched  for  his  coming.  And  he 
brought  not  only  what  was  sufficient  for  use, 
bat  delicacies,  too,  for  pleasure.  For  Yibius 
had  determined  to  treat  hie  friend  with  all 
imaginable  kindness.  He  reflected  that  some 
regard  should  be  had  to  his  time  of  life,  and 
as  he  was  very  young,  that  he  should  have 
some  particular  indulgencies  on  that  account. 
To  supply  his  necessities  only,  he  theught, 
looked  more  like  constraint  than  friendifaip. 
Therefore,  one  day  he  took  with  him  two 
handsome  maid-servants,  and  walked  towards 
the  sea.  When  they  came  to  the  cave,  he 
shewed  them  the  entrance,  and  bid  them  go 
boldly  in,  for  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Cras- 
tus,  seeing  them,  was  afraid  his  retreat  was 
diMsovered,  and  began  to  examine  who  they 
were,  and  what  they  wanted.  They  answered 
as  they  were  instructed,  ''That  they  were 
come  to  seek  their  master  who  lay  concealed 
there.'*  Upon  which,  he  perceived,  it  was 
only  a  piece  of  ffallontry  in  Vibius,  who  studied 
to  divert  him.  He  rec^ved  the  damsels,  there- 
Core,  and  kept  them  all  the  time  he  stayed 
Bb 


there;  and  they  served  to  carry  hik  mesvaget 
to  Yibius,  and  to  bring  answers  back.  Fene» 
tella,  says,*  he  saw  one  of  them  when  die  was 
verr  old,  and  often  heard  her  tell  the  story 
with  pleasure, 

Crassus  spent  eight  months  in  this  nrivacy, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  received  inteiligenos 
that  Cinna  was  dead.  Then  he  immediately 
made  his  apjpearance,  and  numbers  repaired  to 
him;  out  or  which  be  selected  a  corps  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  With  these  he 
visited  the  cities;  and  most  historians  agree  that 
he  pillaged  one  called  Malacca.  But  others 
tell  us,  he  absolutely  denied  it,  and  ^pclaimed 
the  thing  in  the  face  of  those  who  spread  the 
report.  After  this,  he  collected  vessels,  and 
paiued  over  into  Africa,  to  join  Metellus  Pius, 
an  ofiicer  of  great  reputation,  who  had  raisea 
considerable  forces.  He  did  not,  however,  stay 
long  there.  Upon  some  diflerence  with  Me* 
tellus,  he  applied  himself  to  Sylla,  who  re* 
ceived  him  with  pleasure,  and  ranked  him 
among  his  principal  friends. 

When  Sylla  was  returned  to  Italy,  he  chose 
to  keep  the  young  men  he  had  about  him  in  ex* 
ercise,  and  Mnt  them  upon  various  commie* 
sions.  Crassus  he  despatched  to  levy  troojli 
among  the  Marsi ;  and,  as  his  passase  by  through 
the  enemy's  country,  he  demanded  guards  of 
Sylla.  "I  give  thee  for  guards,"  said  he  in  an 
angry  tone,  ''I  give  thee  for  guards,  thy  father, 
thy  brother,  thy  friends,  thy  relations,  who  have 
been  unjustly  and  abominably  sacrificed,  and 
whose  cause  I  am  going  to  revenge  upon  their 
murderers.'^ 

Crassus,  roused  and  inflamed  with  these 
words,  passed  boldly  through  the  midst  of  the 
enemy;  raised  a  considerable  army,  and  shen^ 
ed  his  attachment,  as  well  as  exerted  his  cour* 
age,  in  all  Sylla^  conflicts.  Hence,  we  are 
told,  came  his  first  competition  and  dispute 
with  Pompey  for  the  palm  of  honour.  Pom- 
pey  was  the  younger  man,  and  had  this  great 
disadvantage  besides^  that  his  father  was  more 
hated  than  any  man  m  Rome.  Yet  his  genius 
broke  forth  with  such  lustre  on  these  occa- 
sions, that  Sylla  treated  him  with  more  respect 
than  he  generally  shewed  much  older  men,  or 
even  those  of  his  own  rank.  For  he  used  tn 
rise  up  at  his  approach,  and  uncover  his  head, 
and  salute  him  as  Jmperotor 

Crassus  was  not  a  little  piqued  at  these 
things,  though  there  was  no  reason  for  his  pr»> 
tensions.  He  had  not  the  capacity  of  Pompey: 
besides  his  innate  blemishes,  his  avarice  and 
meanness,  robbed  his  actions  of  all  their  grace 
and  digniu.  For  instance,  when  he  took  the 
city  of  liider,  in  Umbria,  he  was  supposed 
to-  have  appropriated  the  greatest  part  of  the 
plmder  to  Iiis  own  use,  and  it  was  represented 
m  that  light  to  Sylhi.  It  is  true  in  the  bat- 
tle fought  near  Rome,  which  was  the  greatesi 
and  most  decisive  of  all,  Sylla  was  worsted, 
his  troops  repulsed,  and  a  number  of  them  kill- 
ed. Meantime,  Crassus,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing,  was  victorious,  and  having  pursued 
the  enemy  till  night,  sent  to  inform  Sylla  of 

*FciMSt«lla  wrote  wTeial  books  of  sBBsh  Hesdghi 
Tsry  well  hsre  seen  one  of  tlftte  dsTca  when  she  wm 
old ;  for  he  did  not  die  till  the  aixth  year  of  the  reip 
of  Tlberinf,  nor  until  he  was  vcrenty  yean  oitgi. 
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his  nieeeM,  and  to  denaad  leAieihiaeata  for 
kis  men. 

Bat  in  tlie  tune  of  the  proecripCioiMand  oon- 
flacatioiM,  he  kMt  til  the  eradit  be  had  gained^ 
Iwying  gnat  eatatea  at  an  ander-price,  and  often 
begging  rach  aa  he  had  eaat  hia  eje  upon.  Nay, 
m  the  country  of  the  Bnitiaot,  he  ia  aaid  to 
have  proeeribM  one  man  without  SyUa^  order, 
merely  to  aeixe  hia  fortone.  Upon  thia,  Sylla 
gave  him  up,  and  nerer  after  employed  him  in 
aaypnblic  affair. 

Tiiough  Craama  waa  aa  eiqaiflte  flatterer 
himaelf,  yet  no  man  waa  more  eaeily  caoj^  by 
flattery  t(an  he.  And  what  waa  very  particular, 
though  he  waa  one  of  the  meet  coyetooamen  in 
the  world,  no  man  waa  more  avem  to,  or  more 
■eyere  againat,  auch  aa  reeembled  him.*  Bat 
it  gaye  him  atill  more  pain  to  aee  Pompoy  io 
ancceednl  in  all  hia  employmenta,  to  aee  him 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  ■alnted  by  the 
eitisena  with  the  title  of  the  OtboL  One  day 
b(»  happened  to  be  told  <<Pompey  the  Great 
waa  coming^  upon  which  he  anawered  with  a 
ioomful  amile,  <^ow  big  ia  he.^ 

Aa  he  deapaired  of  riaing  to  an  equality  with 
him  in  war,  ne  betook  himaelf  to  ttie  adminia- 
tiation;  and  by  paying  hia  court,  by  defending 
the  impeached,  by  lending  money,  and  by  aa- 
aiating  and  canyaaaing  for  penona  who  atood 
for  offioea,  he  gained  an  authority  and  influence 
equal  to  that  which  Pompey  aoquired  by  hia 
Bulitary  achieyementa.  Theie  waa  aomething 
remarkably  peculiar  in  their  caae.  The  name 
and  intereat  of  Pompey  were  much  greater  in 
Rome,  when  he  waa  abaentt  and  diatinguiahing 
himaelf  in  the  field.  When  preaent,  Craaaua 
often  carried  hia  point  againat  him.  Thia  muat 
be  imputed  to  the  atate  and  grandeur  that  he 
affecteid:  he  aeldom  ahewed  himaelf  m  public, 
or  appeared  in  the  aaaembliea  of  the  people; 
and  he  yery  rarely  aerred  thoee  who  made  ap- 
plication to  him;  imagining  by  that  meana  be 
ahould  laye  hia  intereat  entire  when  he  wanted 
It  himaelf.  Craaaua,  on  the  contrary,  had  hia 
aeryioea  eyer  ready  for  thoae  who  wanted  them; 
he  conatantly  made  hia  appearance;  he  waa 
eaajr  of  acoeaa;  hia  life  waa  apent  in  buaineaa 
and  good  olBoea;  ao  that  hia  open  and  obliging 
manner  got  the  better  of  Pompey'a  diatance 
andaute. 

Aa  to  dimity  of  peraon,  poweraof  peranaaion. 
and  engagmg  turn  of  countenance,  we  are  told 
the^  were  the  aame.  But  the  emulation  with 
which  Craaaua  waa  actuated  neyer  cairied  him 
on  to  hatred  and  malignity.  It  ia  true,  he  waa 
eoncemed  to  aee  Pompey  and  Caaar  held  in 
greater  honour,  but  he  did  not  add  rancour  and 
maleyolence  to  hia  ambition;  though  Ceaar. 
when  he  waa  taken  by  piratea,  in  Aaia,  and 
atxictly  confined,  cried  out,  ^O  Craaaua,  what 
pleaaure  will  it  give  thee  to  hear  that  I  am 
taken  P  However,  they  were  afterwarda  upon 
a  footing  of  friendahip;  and  when  Caaar  waa 
going  to  aet  out  for  hui  command  in  Spain,  and 
hia  creditora  were  ready  to  aeike  hia  equipage, 

*  U  wtf  olMiT«d  by  the  hta  tDjenkrai  Ifr.  Sheft- 
•iMie,  thftt  a  coicomb  will  be  the  first  to  find  out  aad 
tnoM  a  euzeoub.  Men  of  the  tame  Tirtnet  lore  each 
other  for  the  take  of  thoee  rirtMi;  bat  gympnitf  in 
viae  or  iblly  has  feneraUf  a  eoatrajry  efleet 

t  Thb  was  not  peonliar  to  Pompey:  it  was  the  case 
af  Mar'us  aad  nany  others 


becanae  heooold  not  aatiaf^  then,  CfMne«i» 
kind  enough  to  deliver  hmi  ftvm  the  embuw 


raaament,  by  giving  aeeurity  for  eight  1 
and  thirty  talenta. 

Rome  waa  at  thia  time  divided  into  thrai 
partiea,  at  the  head  of  which  were  P«npey^ 
Cainr,  and  Craaaua.  For,  aa  to  Cato,  his  ie» 
utatiott  waa  grMtar  than  hia  power,  and  hia 
virtue  more  admired  than  followed.  The  pr»> 
dent  and  awftdy  part  of  the  oity,  were  Ibr 
Pompey;  the  violent  and  the  entetpriainggmve 
into  the  proapecta  of  Caaar;  Ciaaaua  ateere^ 
a  middle  courae,  and  availed  himaelf  of  botk 
Craaaua,  indeed,  often  changed  aidaa,  and  neith- 
er waa  a  firm  fliend,  nor  an  implacable  atemj. 
On  the  contrary  he  freqntotly  gave  up  either 
hia  attachmenta  or  reaentmenta  indifferently 
when  hia  intereat  required  it:  inaomuch  that 
in  a  abort  apace  of  time,  he  would  appeer 
either  in  aupport  or  oppoaitioa  to  the  aame  pet^ 
aooa  and  lawa.  He  had  aome  influeaoe  CcNind- 
ed  in  love,  and  aome  in  fear;  but  fear  vrae  the 
more  aervioeable  principle  of  the  two.  An  ii^ 
atanoe  of  the  latter  we  have  in  licinioa,  who 
waa  very  troubleaome  to  the  magiatralea  end 
leading  oratora  of  hia  time.  When  he  wae 
aaked,  why  he  did  not  attack  Craaaua  among 
the  reat,  m  anawered,  "He  weara  wiapa  upon 
hia  homa."*  So  the  Romana  uaed  to  aerve  e 
ricioua  bull,  for  a  warning  to  all  peraona  that 


When  the  gladiatora  took  up  arma  and  nv 
aged  Italy,  theh*  inaunection  waa  commonly 
called  the  war  of  Spartacua.  Ita  origin  wee 
thia:  One  Lentolua  iBatiatua  kept  at  Capua  a 
number  of  gladiatora,  the  greateat  part  of  which 
were  Gaula  and  Thraoiana;  men  not  rednced 
to  that  employment  for  any  crimea  thej  had 
committed,  but  forced  upon  it  by  the  injuetiee 
of  their  maater.  Two  hundred  of  them,  there* 
fore,  agreed  to  make  their  eacape.  Though  the 
plot  waa  diacovered,  threeacore  and  eighteen 
of  them,  by  their  eitiemo  vigilance,  were  be* 
forehand  with  their  maater,  and  aalUed  oat  ef 
town,  having  fira^aeiaedali  the  long  knivea  end 
apita  in  a  cook^  ahop.  On  the  road  they  met 
aome  wagona  carryiag  a  quantity  of  glndiatonF 
anna  to  another  plaoe.  Theae  they  aeised,  end 
armed  themaelvea  with  them.  Then  they  re- 
tired to  a  placeof  atrength,  and  made  cjioace 
of  three  leiidera.t  The  firat  waa  Spartacoa^ 
whoae  extraction  waa  from  one  of  thoae  Thi^ 
cian  hordes  called  Nomadea.  Thia  man  had 
not  onl^  a  dignity  of  mind,  a  atrength  of  body 
but  a  diacemment  and  civility  auperior  to  hie 
fortune.  In  abort,  he  waa  more  of  a  Greek 
than  a  barbarian,  in  hia  manner. 

It  ia  aaid,  that  whoa  be  waa  firat  brought  to 
Rome  to  be  aold,  a  aerpent  waa  eeen  twialed 
about  hia  fitce  aa  he  alepl  Hia  wife,  who  wee 
of  the  aame  tribe,  having  the  gift  of  divination, 
and  being  a  retainer  beaidea  to  the  orgies  of 
Bacchua,  aaid,  it  waa  a  ngn  that  be  would  liae 
to  aomething  very  great  and  formidable,  the  le* 
ault  of  which  would  be  happy4  Thia  women 
atill  lived  with  him,  and  waa  the  companion 
of  hia  flight 

*  This  passed  into  a  prorexb. 

t  Spartaeus,  Chrisus,  and  JEnoaians.    Thia  war  be 
gan  hi  the  year  of  Rome  680;  belbre  Christ  71. 
,  IHiscadwasbappyforarladiator.  He  died  Mift. 
UVgalhnayatthaSeadofhtftnMiM.  ^ 
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The  fbgitiTes  flnt  ciitiiiguifhed  themtelTet 
or  defeating  a  party  aent  againit  them  from 
Capua;  whose  armi  they  leiud  and  wore  with 
freat  satisfaction;  throwing  away  thoee  of 
gladiators,  as  dishonoareble  and  barbarous. 
Clodios  the  pretox*  was  then  sent  against  t^em 
from  Rome,  with  a  body  of  three  thoosand 
men;  and  he  besieged  them  on  the  hill  where 
ibej  were  posted.  There  wss  but  one  ascent, 
•bich  was  Tenr  narrow  and  nigffed,  and  there 
be  placed  a  sufficient  gnard.  The  rest  was  all 
I  craggy  precipice,  but  covered  wiUi  wild  vines, 
rhe  fugitives  cut  off  such  of  the  branches  as 
night  be  of  most  service,  and  fdTmed  them  into 
i  ladder  of  sufficient  strength,  and  so  long  as 
A  reach  the  plain  beneath.  By  the  help  of 
iiis  ladder  they  all  got  down  safe,  except  one. 
Fhis  man  remained  above  onlv  to  let  down 
their  arms;  and  when  he  had  done  that,  he 
Jesoended  after  them. 

The  Romans  knowmg  nothing  of  this  ma- 
UBUvre,  the  gladiators  came  upon  their  rear, 
ind  attacked  them  so  suddenly,  that  they  flea 
in  great  consternation,  and  left  their  camp  to 
ihe  enemy.  Spartacus  was  there  joined  by  the 
herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  the  countiy,  men  of 
rreat  vigour,  and  remarkably  swift  of  foot. 
9ome  of  these  he  clad  in  heavy  armour,  and 
the  rest  served  as  reconnoitring  parties,  and 
for  other  purposes  of  the  light-armed. 

The  next  general  sent  against  these  gladia- 
jore  was  Publius  Yarinus.  They  first  routed 
lis  lieutenant  Furius,  who  engaged  them  with 
I  detachment  of  two  thousand  men.  After  this 
4particus  watched  the  motions  of  Cossinius, 
irho  was  appointed  assistant  and  chief  counsel- 
or to  Varinus,  and  was  now  marching  against 
■im  with  a  considerable  foree.  His  vigUaoce 
«ras  such,  that  he  was  very  near  taking  Cos- 
sinius in  the  bath  at  Salens;  and  though  he 
did  escape  with  much  difficulty,  Spartacus 
seized  his  baggage.  Then  he  pursued  his 
steps,  and  took  his  camp,  having  first  killed 
great  numbers  of  the  Komans.  Cossinius 
himself  was  among  the  slain.  His  subsequent 
operations  were  equally  decisive.  He  beat 
Varinus  in  several  engagements,  and  took  his 
lictars,  and  the  very  horse  he  rode. 

By  this  time  he  was  become  great  and  for- 
midable. Nevertheless  his  views  were  moder- 
ite:  he  bad  too  much  understanding  to  hope 
theconqaest  of  the  Romans:  and  therefore 
led  his  army  to  the  Alps,  with  an  intention  to 
cross  them,  and  then  dismiss  his  troops,  that 
they  might  retire  to  their  respective  countries, 
some  to  Thrace  and  some  to  Gaul.  But  they, 
relying  upon  their  numbers,  and  elated  with 
success,  would  not  listen  to  his  proposal.  In- 
stead of  that,  they  laid  Italy  waste  as  they 
traversed  it. 

It  was  no  longer  the  indignity  and  disgrace 
of  this  revolt  that  afflicted  Uie  senate;  it  was 
fear  and  danger:  and  they  now  employed  both 
the  consols  in  this  war,  as  one  of  the  most 
^cult  and  important  they  ever  had  upon 
Ineir  handa.  Gelius,  one  of  the  consuls,  hav- 
ing surprised  a  body  of  Germans,  who  were  so 
ruh  and  self-opinionated  as  to  separate  from 
the  troops  of  Spartacus,  defeated  them  entirely 
tad  put  them  to  the  sword.  L«ntulus,  the 
Mksr  consul,  endeavoured  to  surround  Sptrta- 
sCkidiutOlabtr. 


cus,  with  his  forces,  which  were  very  consider 
able.  Spartacus  met  him  fairly  in  the  field, 
beat  his  heutenants,  and  stripped  them  of  their 
baggace.  He  then  continued  his  route  towards 
the  Alps,  but  was  opposed  by  Cassius,  who 
commanded  in  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lay 
about  the  Po.  and  came  against  him  at  the 
head  of  ten  tnousand  men.  A  battle  ensuedt 
in  which  Caius  was  defeated,  with  great  loss, 
and  saved  himself  not  without  difficulty. 

No  sooner  were  the  senate  informed  of  these 
miserable  proceedings,  than  thev  expressed  the 
greatest  indignation  against  the  consuls,  and 
gave  orders  that  they  ^ould  be  superseded  in 
the  command.  Crassns  was  the  person  they 
pitched  upon  as  a  successor,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  served  under  him,  as  volunteers,  as 
well  on  account  ofhis  political  influence  as  from 
personal  regard.  He  went  and  posted  himself 
m  the  Picene,  in  order  to  intercept  Spartacus, 
who  was  to  march  that  way.  At  the  some 
time  he  sent  his  lieutenant  Mummius  round 
with  two  legions;  giving  him  strict  orders  only 
to  follow  the  enemy,  and  by  no  means  to  haz- 
ard either  battle  or  skirmish.  Mummius,  how- 
ever, upon  the  first  promising  occasion,  engage 
ed  Spartacus,  and  was  entirely  routed.  Num- 
bers fell  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  many 
othera  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled  for 
their  lives. 

Crassus  gave  Mummius  a  severe  reprimand, 
and  new  armed  his  men,  but  insisted  withal 
that  they  should  find  security  for  their  keeping 
those  arms  they  were  now  entrusted  with. 
The  first  five  hundred,  who  had  shewn  the 
greatest  marks  of  cowardice,  he  divided  into 
fifty  parts,  and  put  one  in  each  decade  to  death, 
to  whose  lot  it  might  happen  to  fall;  thus  re- 
viving an  ancient  custom  of  military  punish- 
ment which  had  been  long  disused.  Indeed, 
this  kind  of  punishment  is  the  greatest  mark 
of  infamy,  and  being  put  in  execution  in  sight 
of  the  whole  army,  is  attended  with  many  aw 
ful  and  affecting  circumstances. 

After  thus  chastising  his  men,  he  led  them 
against  the  enemy.  But  Spartacus  turned 
back  and  retired  through  Lucania  to  the  sea. 
The  rebel  happening  to  find  a  number  of  ves- 
sels in  harbour  belonging  to  the  Cilician  pi* 
rates,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Sicily; 
where,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  ne 
thought  he  could  easily  re-kindle  the  Servile 
war,  which  had  but  lately  been  smothered,* 
and  which  wanted  little  fuel  to  make  it  flame 
out  again.  Accordingly  the  pirates  entered 
into  agreement  with  him;  but  they  had  no 
sooner  taken  his  money  than  they  broke  their 
engagement,  and  sailed  another  way.  Sp^ 
Ucus,  thus  deceived,  left  the  sea,  and  entrench- 
ed himself  in  the  peninsula  of  Rhegium. 

When  Crassus  came  up,  he  observed  that 
the  nature  of  the  place  suggested  what  mea- 
sures he  should  take;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  determined  to  build  a  wall  across  the  isth- 
mus. This,  he  knew,  would  at  once  keep  his 
soldiera  from  idleness,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's 
supplies.  The  work  was  great  and  difficult: 
nevertheless  he  finished  it  hpyond  all  expecta- 
tion, in  a  short  time;  drawing  a  trench  from 

It  -wu  but  BinctMn  ytan  befiwe,  that  a  pcrsi 
wm  pat  to  Im  Servile  war  in  Sicily. 
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na  to  ftt  three  hundred  fnrlongt  in  lenfl^th, 
ffteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  ai  manj  in  depth; 
He  boilt  a  wall  ako  aboTe  it  of  conaiderable 
beiffht  and  strenffth. 

Sparucus  at  fint  made  a  jeat  of  the  under- 
takinif.  But  when  his  plunder  began  to  fail, 
and  he  wanted  to  so  farther,  he  aaw  the  wall 
before  him,  and  at  tne  tame  time  wai  conscioui 
•hat  the  peninsula  was  exhausted.  He  watched 
his  opportunity,  howe?er,  in  a  snowy  and  tem- 
pestuous night,  to  fill  up  the  trench  with  earth, 
wood  and  other  materials;  and  so  passed  it 
with  a  third  part  of  his  army.  Crassus  now 
began  to  fear,  that  Spartacus,  in  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  would  march  immediately  to  Rome. 
But  when  he  obserred  that  a  number  of  the 
enemy  upon  some  difference  or  other,  separated 
and  encamped  upon  the  Lucanian  lake,  he  re- 
covered his  spirits.  The  water  of  this  lake  is 
said  to  change  in  such  a  manner,  as  sometimes 
to  be  sweet  and  fresh,  and  at  other  times  so 
salt,  that  it  is  impossible  to  drink  it  Crassus 
fell  upon  this  party,  and  drove  them  from  the 
lake,  but  could  not  do  any  sreat  execution,  or 
oontinue  the  pursuit  far,  because  Spartacus 
made  bis  appearance,  and  rallied  the  fiigitives. 

Crassus  now  repented  of  having  written  to 
the  senate,  thtU  it  toot  ntussary  to  reeal 
LAie%tU%i$  J¥om  TVoce,  and  Pomp^y  from 
Spam',  and  hastened  to  finish  the  war  himself. 
For  he  was  sensible  that  the  general  who 
should  come  to  his  assistance,  would  rob  him 
of  all  the  honour.  He  resolved,  therefore,  in 
tlie  first  place,  to  attack  the  troops  which  had 
revolted,  and  formed  a  separate  body,  under 
the  command  of  two  officers  named  Cannicius 
and  Castus.  With  this  view,  he  sent  a  corps 
of  six  thousand  men  before  to  seize  an  emi- 
nence which  he  thought  would  be  of  service  to 
him,  but  ordered  them  to  conduct  their  enter- 
prise with  all  imaginable  secrecy.  They  ob- 
served his  directions;  and  to  conceal  their 
march  the  better,  covered  their  helmets  and  the 
rest  of  their  arms.  Two  women,  however, 
who  were  sacrificing  before  the  enemy's  camp, 
discovered  them;  and  they  would  probably 
have  met  their  fate,  had  not  Crassus  advanced 
immediately,  and  given  the  enemy  battle.  This 
was  the  most  obstinate  action  m  the  whole 
war.  Twelve  thousand  three  hundred  of  the 
eaemy  were  killed,  of  which  number  there 
were  onljr  two  found  wounded  in  the  back;  the 
rest  died  in  their  ranks,  afler  the  bravest  exer- 
tions of  valour. 

Spartacus,  afler  this  defeat,  retired  towards 
the  mountains  of  Petelia;  and  Quintus,  one  of 
Crasstts's  officers,  and  Scropha  the  quaestor, 
marched  after  to  harass  his  rear.  But,  Spar- 
tadtts  facing  about,  the  Romans  fled  in  the  most 
dastardly  manner,  and  with  great  difficulty 
carried  off  the  qucstor,  who  was  wounded. 
This  success  was  the  ruin  of  Spartacus.  It 
gave  the  fugitives  such  spirits,  that  they  would 
no  longer  decline  a  decisive  action,  or  be  obe- 
dient to  their  officers;  but  as  they  were  upon 
the  road,  addressed  them  with  their  swords  in 
their  hands,  and  insisted  on  marching  back 
through  Ltucania  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
to  meet  the  Romans,  and  face  Crassus  in  the 
field. 

This  was  the  very  thing  that  Crassus  desir- 
ed.   He  was  mformed  that  Pompey  was  ap- 


proaching; and  of  the  many  speed^es  ti6  Ibi 
people  on  occasion  of  the  ensuing  election,  ii 
which  it  was  asserted,  that  this  Unrel  beUji^ 
ed  to  him,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  made  hii  ip- 
pearance,  he  would,  by  some  decisive  itrote, 
put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Crassus,  therefore,  hastened  to  give  tbu 
stroke  himself,  and,  with  the  same  -view,  en 
camped  very  near  the  enemy.  One  day  wbei 
he  had  ordered  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  trench,  the 
ffladiators  attacked  them  as  they  were  at  work. 
Numbers  came  up  continually  on  both  sides  to 


support  the  combatants;  and  at  last  Spartacw 
seeing  what  the  case  nocessarilv  reqoired, 
drew  out  his  whole  army.  When  they  brought 
him  his  horse,  he  drew  his  sword  and  killed 
him,  saying  at  the  same  time,  ''If  I  prove  vie 
torious,  I  shall  have  horses  at  command;  if  I  an 
defeated,  I  shall  have  no  need  of  this."  His 
aim  was  to  find  Crassus,  and  he  made  hii  wij 
through  showers  of  darts  and  heaps  of  the 
slain.  He  did  not,  indeed,  reach  him,  bat  b« 
killed  with  his  own  hand  two  centurions  who 
ventured  to  engage  him.  At  last,  those  that 
seconded  him  fled.  He,  however,  still  stood 
his  ground,  and  though  surrounded  bv  nom* 
bers,  fought  with  great  gallantry,  till  he  vai 
cut  in  pieces. 

Crassus,  on  this  occasion^  availed  himielf  of 
every  circumstance  with  which  fortune  ^vour 
ed  him;  he  performed  every  act  of  generalship j 
he  exposed  his  person  in  the  boldest  manaa; 


vet  he  was  only  wreathing  a  laurel  for  the 
brows  of  Pompey.  Pompey  met,  it  aeemi, 
those  who  escaped  out  of^  the  field,  and  \fA 
them  to  the  sword.  In  consequence  of  which 
be  wrote  to  the  senate,  <rrhat  Crassus  had, 
indeed,  beaten  the  fugitive  gladiators  in  a  pitch- 
ed battle;  but  that  it  was  he  who  had  cot  op 
the  war  by  the  roots." 

Pompey,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  trianiphad 
in  a  magnificent  manner  for  his  conquest  oiSer 
torius  and  Spain.  As  for  Crassus,  he  did  aoj 
pretend  to  ask  for  the  greater  triumph;  and 
even  the  less,  which  is  led  up  on  foot,  ondtf 
the  name  of  an  ovation,  seemed  to  have  no  pro- 
priety or  decorum  in  the  conquest  of  fugitiv* 
slaves.  In  what  respects  this  differs  froin  th« 
other,  and  whence  the  term  ovation  is  deiivedf 
we  have  considered  in  the  Life  of  Marcelhu* 

Pompey  was  immediately  called  to  the  cob* 
Bulship;  and  though  Crassus  had  interetf 
enough  of  his  own  to  encourage  him  to  hope 
for  the  same  honour,  yet  he  scrupled  not  » 
solicit  his  good  offices.  Pompey  received '» 
application  with  pleasure;  for  he  was  desi'OSJ 
by  all  means  to  have  Crassus  under  an  obli^ 
tion  to  him.  He,  therefore,  readily  espoosw 
his  cause;  and,  at  last,  when  he  made  hn 
speech  to  the  people,  said,  ''he  was  as  moch 
indebted  to  them  for  the  colleague  they  bad 

S'vcn  him   as  for  their  favour  to  biniseU. 
owever,  the  same  good  understanding  d^d 
not  long  continue;  they  differed  about  alm^^ 
every  article  that  came  before  them;  and  tbr 
diaputes  and  altercations  prevented  their  doi 
an  V  thing  considerable  during  their  whole  o 
suiship.    The  most  remarkable  thing  was,  tU 
Crassus  ofl^red  a  great  sacrifice  to  HerciyV 
enterUined  the  people  at  ten  thousand  t^^l^ 
and  gave  then  a  supply  of  bread  corn,   fin 
three  months. 
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^Vben  they  held  one  of  the  lait  usemblies 
before  they  quitted  their  charge,  a  Roman 
knight,  named  Onatiui  Aurelas,  who  had  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  a  retired  manner  in  the 
coontry,  and  was  a  man  of  no  great  note, 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and  gave  the  people  an 
account  of  a  Tision  that  had  appeared]  to  him. 
'Jupiter,"  said  he,  "appeared  to  me  in  a 
iream,  and  commanded  me  to  inform  you  in 
this  public  manner,  that  you  are  not  to  suffer 
the  consuls  to  jay  down  their  office  before  they 
are  reconciled."  He  had  no  sooner  ended 
bis  speech  than  the  people  insisted  that  they 
•hoold  be  reconciled. — Pompey  stood  without 
making  any  motion  towards  it,  but  Crassus 
went  and  offered  him  his  hand.  *'  I  am  not 
Mhamed,  my  fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  "  nor  do 
I  think  it  beneath  me,  to  make  the  first  ad- 
vances to  Pompey,  whom  tou  distinguish  with 
the  name  of  GreeU,  while  he  was  but  a  beard- 
less Touth,  and  whom  you  honoured  with  a  tri- 
mnph  before  he  was  a  senator." 

These  were  the  only  memorable  things  in 
the  consulate  of  Crassus.  As  for  his  censor- 
diip^  it  {Rissed  without  any  thing  worth  men- 
tionmg.*  He  made  no  inquisition  into  the 
liTes  and  manners  of  the  senators;  he  did  not 
review  the  equestrian  order,  or  number  the 
people.  Lutacius  Catulus,  one  of  the  best 
natured  men  in  the  world,  was  his  colleague; 
and  it  is  iaid,  that  when  Crassus  wanted  to 
adopt  a  violent  and  unjust  measure,  I  mean  the 
makinff  of  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  Catulus 
strong^  opposed  it  3  and  hence  arose  that  dif- 
ference, in  consequence  of  which  they  resigned 
their  charge. 

When  the  great  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
which  brought  Uie  commonwealth  to  the  yeige 
of  destruction,  broke  out,  Crassus  was  sus- 
pected of  having  some  concern  in  it.  Nay, 
there  was  one  who  named  him  among  the  con- 
n>irators3  hut  no  one  gave  credit  to  his  in- 
lormation.f  It  is  true,  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
orations,  openly  accuses  both  Crassus  and 
CsBsar  of  that  crime.  But  that  oration  did  not 
Appear  in  public  till  both  those  great  men  were 
dMd.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Cicero,  in 
the  oration  he  delivered  relating  to  his  consul- 
ship, eroressly  says,  that  Crassus  came  to  him 
one  night,  and  put  a  letter  in  his  hands,  which 
shewed  the  reality  of  the  plot  into  which  they 
were  then  inquiring.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  Crassus  after  this  conceived  a 
moital  hatred  for  Cicero,  and  would  have 
shewn  it  in  some  act  of  violence,  had  not  his. 
son  PubUus  prevented  it.  Publius  was  a  man 
of  letters,  and  eloquence  had  a  particular  charm 

*  He  WM  eenior  six  yeart  after  hb  conmlahip,  lixty- 
thrcc  jmn  before  the  birth  ofCbriet. 

1 8dltt«t  nyi  otherwiie.  He  tells  ue,  it  did  appcM* 
jaertdible  lo  tome,  but  others  beliered  it.  Tet,  not 
ft^nHfijr  it  adrisabM  to  etaspcrate  a  man  of  so  much 

KarTthey  joined  his  retainers,  and  those  who  owed 
BMmey,  in  crying  it  was  a  calumny,  and  in  saying 
(he  eeaate  ought  to  excuIpaU  him ;  which,  accordingly, 
they  did.  Some  were  of  opinion,  and  Crassus  himself 
among  the  rest,  the  bformcr  was  suborned  by  Cicero. 
Bat  what  end  could  Cicero  have  (n  accusing  a  man  of 
hu  consequence,  unless  it  were  to  alarm  the  senate  and 
people  the  more  with  a  sense  of  their  danj|^?  And 
what  could  Crassus  propose  to  himself,  in  entering 
•ato  a|]lot  to  bum  a  city  m  which  his  property  wsi eo 


for  him:~^hence  his  attachment  to  Cicero  was 
so  great,  that  when  the  biU  for  his  barishmcnt 
was  proposed,  he  went  into  mourning,  and  per* 
suaded  the  rest  of  the  Roman  youth  to  do  the 
same.  At  last,  he  even  prevailed  with  his 
father  to  be  reconciled  to  him. 

About  this  time,  Csesar  returned  from  hii 
govemmont,  to  solicit  the  consulship.  Finding 
Crassus  and  Pompey  again  at  variance,  he 
would  not  apply  to  either  in  particular,  lest  he 
should  make  the  other  his  enemy;  nor  could 
he  hope  to  succeed  without  the  assistance  of 
one  or  them.  In  this  dilemma  he  determined, 
if  possible,  to  effect  a  good  understanding  onc« 
more  between  them.  For  which  purpose  he 
represented,  ^  That,  by  levelling  their  artillery 
against  each  other,  they  raised  the  Ciceros, 
the  Catuli,  and  the  Catoa;  who  would  be 
nothing,  if  they  were  once  real  friends,  and 
took  C9^  to  act  in  concert.  If  that  were  the 
case,"  said  he,  <<with  your  united  interests 
and  counsels  you  might  cany  all  before  you." 
.  These  representations  had  their  effect;  and, 
by  joining  nimself  to  the  league,  he  fonned 
that  invincible  triumvirate  wmch  ruined  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Not  that  either 
Crassus  or  Pompey  gained  any  advantage  from 
their  union;  but  CsBsar,  by  the  help  of  both, 
climbed  to  the  hiffhest  pinnacle  of  power.  An 
earnest  of  this  he  had,  in  his  being  unanimously 
elected  consul.  And  as  he  acquitted  himself 
in  his  office  with  great  honour,  they  procured 
him  the  command  of  armies,  and  decreed  him 
Uie  province  of  Gaul,  where  he  was  established, 
as  in  an  impregnable  castle.  For,  they  im- 
sffined  if  they  did  but  secure  to  him  the  pro- 
vince that  was  fallen  to  his  lot,  they  might 
share  the  rest  between  them  at  their  leisure. 

It  was  Uie  immoderate  love  of  power  which 
led  Pompey  into  this  error.  And  Crassus  to 
his  old  disease  of  avarice  now  added  a  new 
one.  The  achievemente,  the  victories,  and 
triumphs  of  Caesar,  raised  in  Crassus  a  passion 
for  the  same;  and  he  could  not  be  content  to 
be  beneath  him  in  this  respect,  though  he  was 
so  much  superior  in  others.  He  therefore 
never  let  himself  rest,  till  he  met  an  inglorioui 
fate,  and  involved  his  country  in  the  moet 
dreadful  calamities. 

On  Caesar's  coming  from  Gaul  to  the  city  of 
Lucca,  numbers  went  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
amonff  the  rest  Crassus  and  Pompev.  These, 
in  their  private  conferences,  agreed  with  him 
to  carry  matters  with  a  higher  hand,  and  to 
make  themselves  absolute  in  Rome.  For  this 
purpose  Caesar  was  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
nis  army,  and  the  other  two  chiefs  to  divide 
the  rest  of  the  provinces  and  armies  between 
them.  There  was  no  way,  however,  to  carry 
their  scheme  into  execution,  without  suing  for 
another  consulship;  in  which  Cesar  was  to 
assist  by  writing  to  his  friends,  and  by  sending 
a  number  of  his  soldiers  to  vote  in  the  election. 

When  Crassus  and  Pompey  returned  to 
Rome,  their  designs  were  veiy  much  suspect* 
ed:  and  the  general  discourse  was,  that  the 
late  interview  boded  no  good  to  the  common- 
wealth. Hereupon,  Mucellinus  and  Domi- 
tiu^  asked  Pompey  in  full  senate,  ^  Whethet 

*  Donitius  J&nobarbu. 
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he  intended  to  folicit  the  consokhip?"  To 
which  he  answered,  ''Perhape  I  ma^-^per- 
hapa  not^  And  apon  their  interrogatug  nim 
a  second  time,  he  said,  ^  If  I  aoUcit  it,  I  ahall 
solicit  it  for  men  of  honour,  and  not  for  men 
of  a  meaner  principle."  As  this  answer  ap- 
peared to  have  too  much  of  haughtiness  and 
contempt,  Crassus  expressed  himself  with  more 
moderation,  <<  If  it  be  for  the  public  good,  I 
anal!  solicit  k--ifnot,  I  shall  forbear." 

By  this  some  other  candidates,  and  among 
the  rest  Domitius,  were  emboldened  to  appear: 
but  as  soon  as  Crassus  and  Pompey  declared 
themselves,  the  rest  dropped  their  pretensions. 
Only  Domitius  was  exhorted  and  encouraged 
by  his  friend  and  kinsman  Cato,  **  Not  to  aMn- 
don  his  prospects,  but  to  stand  boldly  up  for 
the  bberties  of  his  country.  As  for  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  he  stid,  they  wanted  not  the  con- 
sulship, but  absolute  power;  nor  was  it  so  much 
their  aim  to  be  chiet  magistrates  at  heme,  as 
to  seize  the  provinces,  and  to  divide  the  ar- 
mies between  them." 

Cato  having  thus  expressed  his  real  setiti'' 
ments,  drew  Domitius  almost  forcibly  into  the 
firum^  and  numbers  joined  them  there.  For 
raey  were  greatly  surprised  at  this  step  of 
Crassus  and  Pompey.  "Why  do  they  demand," 
•aid  they,  *<a  second  consulship  ?  Why  together  ? 
Why  not  with  others.'  Have  we  not  many  per- 
sons of  merit  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  be 
colleagues  with  either  Crassus  or  Pompey."* 

Poropey's  party,  alarmed  at  these  speeches, 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  adopted  the  moat  vio- 
lent measures.  Among  other  outrages,  they 
waylaid  Domitinri  as  he  was  going  to  the  place 
of  election  before  day,  accompanied  by  his 
friends  3  killed  the  torch-bearer,  and  wounded 
many  of  his  train.  Cato  among  the  reaL  Then 
they  shut  them  all  up  together  till  Crassus  and 
Pompey  were  elected. 

A  little  afler  this,  they  confined  Domitius  to 
his  house,  by  planting  armed  men  about  it, 
drove  Cato  out  of  the  ^brum,  and  killed  seve- 
ral who  made  resistance.  Having  thus  cleared 
the  way,  they  continued  Cssar  m  his  govern- 
ment for  five  years  more,  and  got  Syria  and 
both  the  Spains  for  their  own  provinces.  Upon 
cftsting  lots,  Syria  fell  to  Crassus,  and  the  Spains 
to  Pompev. 

The  allotment  was  not  disagreeable  to  the 
multitude.  They  chose  to  have  Pompey  not 
fkr  from  Rome 3  and  Pompey,  who  passionately 
loved  his  wife,  was  very  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  spend  most  of  hb  time  there.  As  for  Cras- 
sus, as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  Syria  was  his 
lot,  he  discovered  the  greatest  joy,  and  con- 
sidered it  aa  the  principal  happiness  of  his  life; 
insomuch  that  even  before  strangers  and  the 
populace  he  could  hardlv  restrain  his  transports. 
To  his  intimate  friends  he  opened  himself  more 
freely,  expressing  the  most  sanguine  hopes  and 
indulging  in  vain  elevations  of  heart,  unauita- 
ble  to  his  age  and  duposition:  for  in  general 
he  was  far  from  being  pompous  or  inclined  to 
vanity.  But  now  extravagantly  elated  and  cor- 
rupted by  his  flattering  prospects,  he  consider- 
ed not  S^ria  and  the  Parthians  as  the  termina- 
tion of  his  good  fortune  J  but  intended  to  make 
the  expedition  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes, 
and  of  Pompey  against  Mithiidates,  appear 
•nlv  the  sports  of  children.    His  desivn  was  to 


penetrate  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Indians,  thi 
eastern  ocean,  and  in  his  bopes  ha  had  alreai^ 
swallowed  up  the  east 

In  the  law  relating  to  the  govenuneat  of 
Crassus,  no  mention  was  made  of  a  war  in  iti 
neighbourhood  3  but  all  the  worltf  knew  Cn» 
sua  had  as  eye  to  it  And  Caesar,  in  the  leuer 
he  wrote  'jo  him  from  Gaul,  commended  hii 
design,  and  encourased  him  to  attack  the  Pu 
thians.  But  when  ne  was  going  to  set  oat, 
Ateius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  threatened  to  stop 
him,  and  numbers  joined  the  tribune'b  partj 
They  could  not  without  indignation  think  of  mi 
going  to  begin  hostilities  against  a  people  whs 
had  done  tnem  no  injury,  and  were  in  fact 
their  allies.  Crassus,  alarmed  at  thiiL  desired 
Pompey  to  conduct  him  out  of  Bome.  He  knew 
the  dignity  of  Pompey,  and  the  veneratioo  tbt 
populace  nad  for  him:  and  on  this  occasion, 
though  many  were  prepared  to  withstand  Cras- 
sus, and  to  raise  a  clamour  against  him,  yet 
when  they  saw  Pompey  marching  before  lua 
with  an  open  and  gay  countenance,  they  dropped 
their  resentment,  and  made  way  in  silence. 

Ateius,  however,  advanced  to  meet  him.  Is 
the  first  place,  by  the  authority  of  his  office 
he  commanded  him  to  stop,  and 


affainst  his  enterprise.  Then  he  ordered  one 
of  his  officers  to  seize  him.  But  the  other  tri- 
bunes interposing,  the  officer  let  Crassus  ga 
Ateius  now  ran  before  to  the  gate^  and  placed 
there  a  censer  with  fire  in  it.  At  the  approach 
of  Craasus,  he  sprinkled  incense  upon  it,  0^ 
fered  libations,  and  uttered  the  most  bonid 
imprecations,  invoking  at  the  same  time  ce^ 
tain  dreadful  and  strange  gods.  The  Honoani 
say,  these  mysterious  and  ancient  imprecationi 
have  such  power,*  that  the  object  of  them 
never  escapes  their  effect  j  nay,  they  add.  Out 
the  person  who  uses  them  is  sure  to  be  ob 
happy  so  that  they  are  seldom  used,  and  neTtt 
but  upon  a  great  occasion.  Ateius  was  mucJi 
blamed  for  his  rash  zeal  It  was  for  his  coos- 
try's  sake  that  he  was  an  adversary  to  CraMiO) 
and  yet  it  was  his  country  he  had  laid  undsr 
that  dreadful  curse. 

Crassus,  pursuing  his  journey,  came  to  Brun- 
dusium}  and  though  the  winter  storms  made 
the  vovage  dangerous,  he  put  to  sea,  and  loit 
a  number  of  vessels  in  his  passage.  As  soon 
as  he  had  collected  the  rest  of  his  troops,  bs 
continued  his  route  by  knd  through  Galatia 
There  he  paid  hia  reapects  to  Deiotanis,  who^ 
though  an  old  man,  was  building  a  new  pity 
Crassus  laughed,  and  said,  « You  beginto 
build  at  the  tweliUi  hour  of  the  day!*  Tto 
king  laughed  in  hia  turn,  and  answered, "  J^"^ 
do  not  set  out  very  early  in  the  morning  agaio^ 
the  Partfaiaiia!"  Crassus,  indeed,  was  tbtf 
above  sixty  years  of  agOyt  and  he  looked  asnoB 
older  than  he  was.  ^^ 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  his  affairs  jtos* 
pered  at  first  according  to  his  expectotion. 
He  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  wits 
ease,  and  his  army  passed  over  it  without 
opposition.  Many  cities  in  Mesopotamia  vol| 
untarily  received,  himj  and  one  only  stoo' 

• ^Dira  dfttestatio 

ITuIIa  espiator  rictiad,-^nin^*' 
t  CffWMu  tet  out  upon  thit  expeditaon  ia  th*  '••'o' 
Bonsein. 
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ipoB  Hi  defenoe.    T)m  piinoe  who  gvferaed 

k  was  aamed  Apolloniw.  Tbe  Romum  hay- 
bg  lost  about  a  hundred  men  before  it,  Ciw 
■Hi  marched  against  it  wich  all  his  Ibnses,  took 
it  by  aasaalt,  pliuidered  it  of  eTerj  thing  val- 
cable,  and  lold  the  inhabitanta  for  slsyes.  The 
Greeks  called  that  city  Zenodotia  *  Crassas, 
npon  taking  it,  suffered  his  army  to  salute  him 
hnptratwi  a  thing  which  reflected  no  small 
disgrace  upon  him:  it  shewed  the  meawiess  of 
his  spirit,  and  his  despair  of  effecting  any  thing 
eonsiderable,  when  he  yalued  himeelf  upon 
■ttCci  a  trifling  acquisition.  • 

AAer  he  had  garrisoned  the  towns  that  had 
submitted*  with  seven  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse,  he  returned  into  Syria  to  win- 
ter. There  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  whom 
Cesar  had  sent  to  him  firom  Gsul,  adorned 
with  military  honours,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  select  horse. 

Among  the  many  errors  which  Crassus  com- 
mitted in  this  war,  the  first,  and  none  of  the 
least,  was  his  returning  so  soon  into  Syria. 
He  ought  to  haye  gone  forward  and  strength- 
ened himself  with  the  accession  of  Babylon  and 
Seleuois,  cities  always  at  enmity  with  the  Par- 
thians:  instead  of  which,  he  gaye  the  enemy 
abundant  time  to  prepare  themselyes.  Besides, 
his  occupations  in  Syria  were  greatly  censured, 
iiaving  more  of  the  trader  in  them  than  of  the 
general.  Instead  of  eiamining  into  tbe  arms 
of  his  soldiers,  keeping  them  in  eiercise,  and 
improying  their  strength  and  aotiyity  by  proper 
fewards,  he  was  inquiring  into  the  reyenues 
•f  the  cities,  and  weighing  the  treasures  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  of  Hierapolls.f  And 
though  he  fixed  the  quotas  of  troops  which  tlie 
states  and  principalities  were  to  furnish,  he  let 
them  off  again  for  a  sum  of  money;  which  ei- 
Doeed  him  to  the  contempt  of  those  whom  he 
excused. 

The  first  sign  of  his  future  fortune  came  from 
jbis  yery  goddess,  whom  some  call  Yenus,  some 
Juno.  <KherB  J^aturt^  or  that  mat  principle 
which  produces  all  things  out  or  moisture,  and 
jistructs  mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  every 
thing  that  is  good.  As  they  were  gomg  out  of 
the  temple,  young  Crassus  stumbled  and  fell 
at  the  gate,  and  his  father  fell  upon  him. 

He  was  now  drawing  his  troops  out  of  win- 
ter-quarters, when  ambassadors  came  from 
Arsaces^  and  addressed  him  in  this  short 
speech:  ''If  this  army  was  sent  against  the 
Plarthians  by  the  Roman  people,  that  people 
has  nothing  to  expect  but  perpetual  war  and 
enmity  irreconcilable.  But  if  (jrassos,  against 
die  inclinations  of  his  country  (which  they  were 
informed  was  the  case,)  to  gratify  his  own 
avarice,  has  undertaken  this  war,  and  invaded 
eoe  of  the  Parthian  provinces,  Aisaces  will 
act  with  more  moderation.  He  will  take  com- 
passion on  Crassus>s  age,  and  let  the  Romans 
po,  though  in  fact  he  considers  them  rather  as 
in  prison  than  in  garrison."  To  this  Crassus 
made  no  return  but  a  rhodomontade;  he  said, 
^  He  wouki  give  them  his  answer  at  Seleucia." 
*  Zenodotia,  in  the  prorinee  of  Osrhoeae. 
f  About  ttventy  miles  from  the  Eoj^rsles,  there  wm 
a  city.  ksowB  by  the  •ercral  MmetofBambyee,  Edetn, 
•■d  Hierapslii.  By  (he  Syrian*  it  wa*  called  Mara. 
The  goddeee  AtaiYstis  was  worshipped  there  wiu 
great  derHioB.  Lucian  mentiops  her  temple  as  the 
aiebcst  in  (he  world. 


Upon  which,  Vagises,  the  oldest  of  the  wmUm 
sadors,  laughed}  and  turning  up  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  replied,  « Crassus,  here  wiU  hair 
grow  before  thou  wilt  see  Selcucia." 

Tbe  ambassadors  then  returned  to  their  king 
Orodea,*  and  told  him  he  must  prepare  for 
war.  Meantime,  some  Romans  escaped  with 
difficulty  firom  the  cities  they  garrisoned  in 
Mesopdtamia,  and  brought  a  very  alarming 
account  of  the  enemy.  They  said,  *^  ihev  had 
been  eye-witnesses  to  their  immense  numbers, 
and  to  their  dreadful  manner  of  fighting  when 
they  attacked  the  towns."  And,  as  it  is  usual 
for  fear  to  magnify  ita  object,  they  added,  <<  It 
is  impossible  either  to  escape  them  when  they 
puraue,  or  to  take  them  when  they  fly.  They 
have  a  new  and  strange  sort  of  arrows,  which 
are  swifter  than  lightning,'and  reach  their  mark 
before  they  can  see  yon  are  discharged;  nor 
are  they  lees  fatal  in  their  effects  than  swift  in 
their  course.  The  offensive  arms  of  their  cav* 
airy  pieree  throhgh  every  thing,  and  the  defen- 
sive arms  areV>  well  tempered,  that  nothing 
canpieree  them." 

Tne  Roman  soldiers  were  struck  vrith  this 
aocount,  and  their  courage  began  to  droop. 
They  had  imagined  that  the  Paxthians  were 
not  difierent  from  the  Armenians  and  Cappa- 
doctans,  whom  Locullus  had  beaten  and  driven 
before  him  till  he  was  weary  j  and  consequent- 
ly that  the  hardest  part  of  the  expedition  would 
be  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  trouble  of 
pursuing  men  who  would  never  stand  an  en* 
gagemeuL  But  now  they  found  tbev  had  war 
and  danger  to  look  in  the  face,  which  they  had 
not  thought  of:  insomuch  that  several  of  the 
principal  officers  were  of  opinion  that  Crassus 
ought  to  stop,  and  call  a  council  to  consider 
wMther  new  measures  ought  not  to  be  taken. 
Of  this  number  was  Cassius  the  qucstor.  Be- 
sides, the  soothsayers  whispered  that  the  i 


fices  were  not  accepted  by  the  gods,  and  the 
signs  appeared  always  inauspicious  to  the  gen* 
enl.  However,  he  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
nor  to  any  but  those  who  were  for  hastening 
his  march. 

He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  intentions 
by  the  arrival  of  Artavasdes,t  king  of  Armenia 
That  prince  came  with  six  thousand  horse, 
which  he  said  were  only  his  body  guard.  He 
promised  Craasus  ten  thousand  more,  armed 
at  all  points,  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  all  to  be 
maintained  at  his  own  expense.  At  the  same 
time,  he  advised  him  to  enter  Parthia  by  way 
of  Armenia.  ''By  that  means,"  said  he,  ''you 
will  not  only  have  plenty  of  prorisions,  which 
I  shall  take  care  to  supply  you  with;  but  vonr 
march  will  be  safe,  as  it  wUl  lie  along  a  cnain 
of  mountains,  and  a  country  almost  impractica 
ble  for  cavalnr,  in  which  the  Parthian  strength 
consists."  Crassus  received  his  tender  of 
service  and  his  noble  offer  of  succours  but 
coldly;  and  said,  "  He  ahould  march  through 

*  Here  the  king  of  Parthia  is  called  Orodes,  whs 
before  was  called  Arsaecs.  Arsaccs  was  probably  a 
name  common  to  the  kings  of  that  country,  and  Orodes 
the  proper  name  of  this  prince.  He  was  the  son  of 
Phraatcs  the  second,  and  made  his  wmy  to  the  crows 
throvgh  the  blood  of  his  elder  brother  Mithridates. 
For  this,  he  deservedly  died  the  same  kind  of  death. 

t  In  the  text,  he  is  here  called  Artabases;  but,  as 
Fhitaivh  calls  him  Artarasdes  every  where  afterward* 
we  thouebi  it  oroper  to  pat  itso  kiere. 
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Mwopotamia,  where  he  bid  left  a  oamber  of 
br&Te  Romans.  Upon  thia  the  Amenian  bade 
him  adieu,  and  returned  to  his  own  conntry. 

As  Crassus  was  passing  the  Euphrates  at 
Zeugma,  he  met  with  dreadful  bursts  of  thun- 
der, and  lightnings  flamed  in  the  face  of  his 
troops.  At  the  same  time,  the  black  clouds 
emitted  a  hurricane,  mingled  with  fire,  which 
broke  down  and  destroyed  great  parf  of  his 
bridge.  The  place  which  he  had  marked  out 
for  a  camp,  was  ^so  twice  struck  with  light- 
ning. One  of  the  general's  war  horses,  richly 
caparisoned,  running  away  with  his  rider,  leap- 
ed into  the  river,  and  was  seen  no  more.  And 
it  is  said  when  the  foiemoct  eagle  was  moved, 
in  order  for  a  march,  it  turned  bsck  K>f  ita  own 
accord.  Besides  th^se  ill  tokens,  it  happened 
that  when  the  soldiers  had  their  provisions  dia* 
tributed,  after  they  had  crossed  the  river,  thev 
were  Ant  served  with  lentils  and  salt,  which 
are  reckoned  ominous,  and  commonly  placed 
upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead.  In  a  speech 
of  Crassus  to  the  army,  an  expression  escaped 
him,  which  struck  them  all  with  horror,  lie 
■aid  "  He  had  broken  down  the  bridse,  that  not 
one  of  them  might  return."  And  when  he 
ought,  upon  perceiving  the  impropriety  of  the 
expression,  to  have  recalled  or  explained  it  to 
the  intimidated  troops,  his  obstinacy  would  not 
permit  him.  To  wnich  we  may  add,  that  in 
die  sacrifice  ofiered  for  the  lustration  of  the 
■nny,  the  arutpex  having  put  the  entrails  in 
his  hands,  he*  let  them  fall.  All  that  attended 
the  ceremony  were  struck  with  astonishment; 
but  he  only  said  with  a  smile,  "  See  what  it  is 
to  be  old !  My  sword,  however,  shall  not  slip 
out  of  my  hands  in  this  manner." 

Immediately  after  this,  he  began  his  march 
along  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  with  seven 
legions,  near  four  thousana  horse,  and  almost 
as  many  of  the  light-armed.  He  had  not  gone 
fkr  before  some  ^  his  scouts  returned,  and  told 
him,  they  had  not  found  so  much  as  one  man  in 
their  excursion,  but  that  there  were  many  ves- 
tiges of  Civalry,  who  appeared  to  have  fled  as 
if  they  had  been  pursued. 

Crassrs  now  began  to  be  more  sanguine  in 
his  hop^s,  and  the  soldiers  to  hold  the  enemy 
in  oonttmpt,  upon  a  supposition  that  they  durst 
not  stand  an  encounter.  Nevertheless,  Cassius 
addressed  himself  to  the  general  again,  and 
advised  him,  *<  To  secure  his  troops  in  some 
fortified  town,  till  he  should  have  some  ac- 
count of  the  enemy  that  might  be  depended 
upon.  If  he  did  not  choose  that,  be  desired 
him  to  keep  along  the  river  till  he  reached 
Seleucia:  for  by  this  means  he  would  be  con- 
stantly sjpplied  with  provisions  fVom  the  vee- 
sels  that  would  follow  his  camp;  and  the  river 
preventing  ids  being  sorronnded,  he  would 
always  have  it  in  his  power  to  fight  upon  equal 
terms." 

While  Creasus  was  weighing  these  counsels 
with  much  deliberation,  there  arrived  an  Arab- 
ian chief  named  Ariamnes.*  This  artful  and 
perfidious  man  was  the  principal  instrument 
of  all  the  calamities  which  fortune  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  min  of  Crassus.  Some  of  his  of- 
fioiB,  who  had  served  under  Pompey,  knew 

•  Arpiaa  sad  DioB  Caiiiai  «aD  him  Aebarw  or  iff. 


how  much  Ariaaanes  was  indebted  to  that  gib 
eral^  fkvonr,  and  that  in  consoqneaoe  he 
passed  for  a  well-wisher  to  the  Bomans.  But 
now,  sained  by  the  Parthian  officers,  he  con- 
certed with  them  a  scheme  to  draw  Crassus 
fVom  the  river  and  the  higher  grounds,  into  an 
immenae  plain,  where  he  might  easilv  be  anr 
rounded.  For  the  enemy  thought  of  nothiitg 
less  than  fighting  a  pitched  battle  with  tba 
Romans. 

This  barbarian,  then,  addressing  himself  to 
Craasus,  at  firat  launched  out  into  the  piaiaea 
of  Pompev  as  his  benefactor,  for  he  was  a 
voluble  and  artful  speaker.  Then  he  expressed 
his  admiration  of  ao  fine  an  army,  but  withal 
took  occasion  to  blame  Crassus  for  his  delay^k 
and  the  time  he  spent  in  preparing ;  as  if 
weapons,  and  not  rather  active  hands  and  feeL 
were  required  againat  a  people,  who  had  kmg 
been  determinea  to  retire  with  their  most  val- 
uable eflects,  and  with  their  families  and 
fUends,  to  the  Soythiana  and  Hjrcaniana.  "  Of 
auppose  you  have  to  fight,"  said  he,  «yo« 
ought  to  hasten  to  the  encounter,  before  the 
king  recover  hia  apirita,  and  collect  all  hia 
foroea.  At  present  he  has  only  sent  out  SoiO' 
na  and  Sillaces  to  amuse  you,  and  to  prevent 
your  pursuit  of  himself.  For  his  part,  be  will 
take  care  not  to  appear  in  the  field. 

This  story  was  false  in  every  circnmstaneo. 
For  Orodes  had  divided  his  army -into  two 
parts;  with  one  of  which  he  vras  ravaging  Ar- 
menia,  to  wreak  hia  vengeance  upon  Artft- 
vasdes;  Surena  was  left  with  the  other,  to 
make  head  against  the  Romana.  Not  that  the 
king  (aa  aome  will  have  it)  had  any  contempt 
for  the  Romans,  for  Crassus,  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  men  Rome  had  produced,  was  not  aa 
antaffonist  whom  he  should  despise,  and  think 
it  a  fairer  field  of  honour  to  go  and  fight  with 
Artavasdes,  and  lay  waste  Armenia.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  highly  probable,  it  waa  hia  ap- 
prehension of  danger  which  made  him  keep  at 
a  distance  and  watch  the  riaing  event;  in  order 
to  which  he  sent  Surena  before  him,  to  make 
trial  of  the  enemy's  strength,  and  to  •™m«^ 
them  with  his  stratagema.  For  Surena  was  ao 
ordinaiy  person;  but  in  fortune,  famUy.  and 
honour,  the  first  after  the  king;  and  in  pomt  of 
courage  and  capacity,  aa  well  aa  in  aise  a» 
beauty,  superior  to  the  Parthians  of  his  time. 
If  he  went  only  upon  an  excursion  into  the  eoui^ 
try,  he  had  a  thousand  camels  to  cany  hia 
baggage,  and  two  hundred  carriages  for  hia 
concubines.  He  was  attended  by  a  tfaoosaiid 
heavy-armed  horae,  and  many  more  of  the 
light-armed  rode  before  him.  Indeed,  his  vaa- 
sals  and  slaves  made  up  a  body  of  cavalry  little 
less  than  ten  thousand.  He  bad  the  heieditai- 
ry  privilege  in  his  family  to  put  the  diadem 
upon  the  king's  head  when  he  was  crowned. 
When  Orodes  was  driven  from  the  throne,  he 
restored  him;  and  it  was  he  who  conquered 
for  him  the  great  city  of  Seleucia,  being  the 
first  to  scale  the  wall,  and  beating  off  the  ene- 
my with  his  own  hand.  Though  he  was  thea 
not  thirty  years  old,  his  discernment  was  strong, 
and  his  council  esteemed  the  best.  These  wert 
the  talents  by  which  he  overthrew  Crassua, 
who  laid  himaelf  open  to  his  arU,  fimt  by  a  too 
sanguine  confidence,  and  afterwarda  by  hit 
feaiB  and  depression  under  misfartunea. 
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When  Craasas  had  listened  to  the  lore  of 
/kiiamnei,  and  left  the  river  to  inarch  into  the 
plain,  the  traitor  led  him  a  way  that  was  smooth 
and  easy  at  first;  bat  after  a  while  it  became 
extremely  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  deep  sands 
in  which  he  had  to  wade,  and  the  sight  of  a 
vast  desert  without  wood  or  water,  which  af- 
fi>rded  no  prospect  of  repose,  or  hope  of  re- 
fVeshraent  So  that  his  troops  were  ready  to 
.  give  out,  not  only  through  thirst  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  march,  but  through  the  comfortless 
and  melancholy  view  before  them  of  a  country 
where  there  was  neither  tree  nor  stream  to  be 
seen,  no  bill  to  shelter  them,  no  green  herb 
growing,  but  the  billows  of  an  immense  sea  of 
land  surrounding  the  whole  army. 

These  things  gave  them  sufficient  reason  to 
Mspect  they  were  betrayed}  but  when  the  en- 
voys of  Artavasdes  arrived,  there  was  no  room 
to  doubt  it.  That  prince  informed  Crassus, 
^rhat  Orodes  had  invaded  his  kingdom  with  a 
great  army,  so  that  now  he  could  send  the  Ro- 
mans no  succours.  Therefore,  he  advised  them 
to  march  towards  Armenia,  where  with  their 
united  forces,  they  might  give  Orodes  battle. 
If  Crassus  did  not  relish  this  advice,  he  con- 
jured him  at  least  never  to  encamp  upon  any 
ground  Ikvourable  to  the  cavalry,  but  to  keep 
close  to  the  mountains."  Crassus,  in  his  resent- 
ment and  infatuation  would  send  no  answer  in 
writing;  he  only  said,  ''He  was  not  at  leisure 
now  to  think  of  the  Armenians,  but  by  and  by 
.be  would  come  and  chastise  their  king  for  his 
perfidiousness."  Cassius  was  extremely  chagrin- 
ed, but  would  not  make  any  more  remonstrances 
to  the  general,  who  was  already  offended  at  the 
liberty  he  had  taken.  He  applied,  however,  to 
the  barbarian  in  private,  in  such  terms  as  these, 
f^O  thou  vilest  of  impostors,  what  malevolent 
djemon  has  brought  thee  amongst  us?"  By  what 
potions,  by  what  enchantments,  hast  thou  pre- 
vailed upon  Crassus  to  pour  his  army  into  this 
vast,  this  amazing  desert;  a  march  more  fit  for 
a  Numidian  robber  than  for  a  Roman  general.^ 
The  barbarian,  who  had  ar*  enough  to  adapt 
himself  to  all  occasions,  humbled  himself  to 
Cassius,  and  encouraged  him  to  hold  out  and 
have  patience  only  a  little  longer.  As  for  the 
soldiers,  he  rode  about  the  ranks  under  a  pre- 
tence of  fortifying  them  against  their  fati^es, 
and  made  use  of  several  taunting  expressions 
to  them,  <'  What,"  said  he,  <<do  you  imagine 
that  you  are  marching  through  Campania.^ 
Do  you  eipect  the  fountains,  the  streams,  the 
shades,  the  baths,  and  houses  of  refreshment 
yoa  meet  with  there.^  And  will  you  never  re- 
member that  you  are  traversing  the  barren  con- 
fines of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians.^  Thus 
the  traitor  admonished,  or  rather  insulted  the 
Romans,  and  got  off  at  last  before  his  imposture 
was  discovert.  Nor  was  this  without  the  gen- 
eral^ knowledge;  he  even  persuaded  him  then, 
•hat  he  was  going  upon  some  scheme  to  put 
the  enemy  in  disoraer. 

It  is  said,  that  Crassus  on  that  day  did  not 
appear  in  a  purple  robe,  such  as  the  Roman 
generals  used  to  wear,  but  in  a  black  one;  and 
when  he  perceived  his  mistake,  he  w^nt  and 
changed  it.  Some  of  the  standards,  too,  were 
so  rooted  in  the  ground,  that  they  could  not  be 
moved  without  the  greatest  efforts.  Crassus 
«olv  Uoghed  at  the  omeui  and  hastened  his 


march  the  more,  making  the  foot  keep  up  with 
the  cavalry.  Meantime  the  remains  of  a  re- 
connoitring party  returned,  with  an  account 
that  their  comrades  were  killed  by  the  Par- 
thians,  and  that  they  had  escaped  with  great 
difficulty.  At  the  same  time  they  assured  hinu 
that  the  enemy  was  advancing  with  very  na 
merous  forces,  and  in  the  highest  spirits.  ' 

This  intelligence  spread  great  dismay  amend 
the  troops,  and  Crassus  was  the  most  terrified 
of  all  In  his  confusion,  he  had  scarce  under- 
standing enough  about  Mm  to  draw  his  army 
properly.  At  first,  asreeably  to  the  opinion  of 
Cassius,  he  extended  the  front  of  his  infantry 
so  as  to  occupy  a  great  space  of  ground,  to  pre« 
vent  their  being  surrounded,  and  distributed 
the  cavalry  in  the  wings.  But  soon  altering 
his  mind,  ne  drew  up  the  legions  in  a  close 
square,  and  made  a  front  every  way,  each  front 
consisting  of  twelve  cohorts;  every  cohort  had 
its  troop  of  horse  allotted  it,  that  no  part  might 
remain  unsupported  by  the  cavalry,  but  that 
the  whole  might  advance  with  equal  security 
to  the  charge.  One  of  the  wings  was  given  to 
Cassius,  the  other  to  voung  Crassus,  and  the 
general  pkced  himself  in  the  centre. 

In  this  order  they  moved  forward,  till  they 
came  to  a  river  called  Balissus,  which  in  itself 
was  not  considerable,  but  the  sight  of  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  soldiers,  as  well  on  account  of 
their  heat  and  thirst,  as  the  fatigues  of  a  march 
through  a  dry  and  sandy  desert  Most  of  the 
officers  were  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  pass 
the  night  there,  and  after  having  got  toe  best  in- 
telligence they  could  of  the  number  of  the  ene* 
my  and  their  order,  advance  against  him  at 
break  of  day.  But  Crassus,  carried  away  by 
the  eagerness  of  his  son,  and  of  the  cavalry 
about  him,  who  called  upon  him  to  lead  them 
to  the  charge,  commanded  those  who  wanted 
refreshment  to  take  it  as  they  stood  in  their 
ranks.  Before  they  had  all  done,  he  began  his 
march,  not  leisurely  and  with  proper  pauses^ 
as  is  necessary  in  going  to  battle,  but  with  a 
quick  and  continued  pace  till  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  who  appeared  neither  so 
numerous  nor  so  formidable  as  they  had  ex 
pected.  For  Surena  had  concealed  his  main 
force  behind  the  advanced  guard,  and,  to  pre* 
vent  their  being  discovered  by  the  glittering  of 
their  armour,  he  had  ordered  them  to  cover  it 
with  their  coata  or  with  skins. 

When  both  armies  were  near  enough  to  en^ 
gage,  and  the  generals  had  given  the  signal 
the  field  resounded  with  a  horrid  din  and 
dreadful  bellowing.  For  the  Parthians  do  not 
excite  their  men  to  action  with  comets  and 
trumpets,  but  with  certain  hollow  instruments 
covered  with  leather,  and  surrounded  with  brass 
bells,  which  they  beat  continually.  The  soun4 
is  deep  and  dismal,  something  between  the 
howling  of  wild  beasta  and  the  crashing  of 
thunder;  and  it  was  from  sage  reflection  they 
had  adopted  it,  having  observed  that  of  all  the 
senses,  that  of  hearing  soonest  disturbs  the 
mind,  agitates  the  passions,  and  unhinges  the 
understanding. 

While  the  Romans  were  trembling  at  the 
horrid  noise,  the  Parthians  suddenly  uncovered 
their  arms,  and  appeared  like  battalions  of 
fire^  with  the  gleam  of  their  breastplates  and 
their  helmets  of  Margian  steel  polished  to  th 
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gnatMt  perfection.  Tbsir  caTalrj  too,  com- 
pletely armed  in  braas  and  ■ted.  abed  a  lustre 
BO  leas  atriking.  At  the  head  of  them  appeared 
Surena,  tall  and  well  made;  but  hia  feminine 
beauty  did  notpromiae  anch  courage  aa  he  waa 
poaaeaaed  of.  For  he  waa  dreaaed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Medea,  with  hia  face  painted,  and  hia 
hair  curled  and  equally  ixartedj  while  the  reat 
of  the  Parthiana  wore  tneir  hair  in  great  dia- 
order,  like  the  Scythiana,  to  make  themaelvea 
look  more  terrible. 

At  first,  the  barbarians  intended  to  have 
charged  with  their  pikea,  and  opened  a  way 
through  their  foremoat  rankaj  but  when  they 
saw  ue  depth  of  the  Roman  battaliona,  the 
doaenesa  or  their  order,  and  the  firmneaa  of 
their  atanding  they  drew  back,  and,  under  the 
appearance  of  breaking  their  ranka  and  dia- 
peraing,  wheeled  about  and  aurrounded  the 
Romana.  At  that  instant  Crassua  ordered  his 
archers  and  light  infantry  to  begin  the  charge. 
But  thejr  had  not  gone  far  before  they  were  sa- 
luted with  a  shower  of  arrows,  which  came 
with  such  force  and  did  so  much  execution,  as 
drove  them  back  upon  the  battalions.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  disorder  and  consterna* 
tioa  among  the  heavy-armed,  when  they  beheld 
the  force  and  strength  of  the  arrows,  affainst 
which  no  armour  was  proof,  and  whose  aeen- 
ness  nothing  could  resist  The  Parthians  now 
separated,  and  began  to  exercisQ  their  artillery 
upon  the  Romans  on  all  sides  at  a  considerable 
distance;  not  needing  to  take  an  exact  aim,  by 
reason  of  the  closeness  and  depth  of  the  square 
in  which  their  adversaries  were  drawn  up. 
Their  bows  were  large  and  strong,  yet  capable 
of  bending  till  the  arrows  were  arawn  to  the 
head;  the  force  they  went  with  was  conse- 
quent! v  very  great,  and  the  wounds  they  gave, 
mortal. 

The  Romana  were  now  in  a  dreadful  aitua- 
tion.  If  thev  stood  still,  they  were  pierced 
through;  if  they  advanced,  they  coulo  make 
no  reprisals,  and  yet  were  sure  to  meet  their 
fate.  For  the  Parthians  shoot  as  they  fly; 
and  this  thej  do  with  dexterity  inferior  only 
to  the  Scythians.  It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
expedient,  because  they  save  themselves  by  re- 
tiring, and,  by  fighting  all  the  while,  escape 
the  disgrace  of  flight. 

While  the  Romans  had  any  hopes  that  the 
Parthians  would  spend  all  their  arrows  and  quit 
the  combat,  or  else  advance  hand  to  hand,  they 
bore  their  distresses  with  patience.  But  as 
soon  as  it  was  perceived,  that  behind  the  ene- 
my there  was  a  number  of  camels  loaded  with 
arrows,  from  whence  the  first  ranks,  after  they 
emptied  their  quivers,  were  supplied,  Crassus, 
■eeing  no  end  to  his  suflerings,  was  greatly 
distressed.  The  step  he  took,  waa  to  send  or- 
ders to  hia  aon  to  get  up  with  the  enemy,  and 
idiarge  them,  if  possible,  before  he  was  quite 
nrrounded;  for  it  was  principally  against  him 
that  one  wing  of  the  Parthian  cavalry  directed 
their  efforts,  in  hopes  of  taking  him  in  the  rear. 
Upon  this,  the  young  man  took  thirteen  hun- 
dred horse,  of  which  those  he  had  from  Cesar 
made  a  thousand,  five  hundred  archers,  and 
eight  cohorts  of  infantry,  which  were  next  at 
band,  and  wheeled  about  to  come  to  the  charge. 
However,  the  Parthians,  whether  it  was  that 
Ihev  were  afraid  to  meet  a  detachment  that 


oame  against  them  in  mch  good  order,  whM&f 
some  say  was  the  case;  or  whether  they  want 
ed  to  draw  young  Crassus  as  far  as  thej  possi- 
bly could  from  his  father,  turned  their  backs 
and  fled.*  The  young  man  cned  out,-  2%qi 
dare  not  stand  us,  and  followed  at  full  speed. 
So  did  Censorinus  and  Megabacchus;t  ^^  lat- 
ter, a  man  noted  for  his  strength  and  courage, 
ana  the  former,  a  person  of  senatorial  dignity, 
and  an  excellent  orator.  Both  were  intimate 
friends  of  young  Crassus,  and  nearly  of  hit 
age. 

The  cavalry  kept  on,  and  such  was  the  alao* 
rity  and  spirit  of  nope  with  which  the  infantry 
were  inspired;  that  they  were  not  led  behind; 
for  they  imagined  they  were  only  pursuing  a 
conquered  enemy.  But  they  had  not  gone  far 
before  they  found  how  much  they  were  de- 
ceived. 'The  pretended  fugitives  faced  about, 
and  many  others  joining  them,  advanced  to  the 
encounter.  The  Romans,  upon  this,  madii  a 
stand,  supposing  the  enemy  would  come  to 
close  quarters  with  them,  because  their  nuA- 
ber  was  but  smalL  The  Parthians,  however, 
only  formed  a  line  of  their  heavy-armeo  o^v- 
alry  opposite  their  adversaries,  ana  then  order 
ed  their  irregulars  to  gallop  round,  and  beat 
up  the  sand  and  dust  in  such  a  maimer,  that 
the  Romans  could  scarce  either  see  or  speak 
for  the  clouds  of  it.  Besides,  the  latter  were 
drawn  up  in  so  mmU  a  compass  and  pressed 
so  close  vpon  each  other,  that  they  were  a 
very  fair  mark  for  the  enemy.  Their  death, 
too,  was  lingering.  They  rolled  about  in  ago*  * 
nies  of  pain,  with  the  arrows  sticking  in  them, 
and  before  they  died,  endeavoured  to  pull  out 
the  barbed  points  which  were  entangled  with- 
in their  veins  and  sinews:  an  effort  that  served 
only  to  enlarge  their  wounds  and  add  to  theti 
torture. 

Many  died  in  this  miserable  maimer,  aB4 
those  who  survived  were  not  fit  for  action. 
When  Pub]ius|  desired  them  to  attack  the 
heavy-armed  cavalry,  they  shewed  him  their 
hands  nailed  to  their  shields,  and  their  feet 
fastened  to  the  ground,  so  that  they  could 
neither  fight  nor  flv.  He  therefore  encouraged 
his  cavalry,  and  advanced  with  great  rigour  to 
the  charge.  But  the  dispute  was  by  no  mean« 
upon  an  equality,  either  in  respect  of  attack  or 
defence.  For  his  men  had  only  weak  and  short 
javelins  to  attack  the  Parthian  cuirasses,  which 
were  made  either  of  raw  hides  or  steel;  while 
the  enemy's  strong  pikes  could  easily  make  an 
impression  upon  the  naked  or.  light-armed 
Gauls.  These  were  the  troops  in  which  he 
placed  his  chief  confidence,  and  indeed  he 
worked  wonders  with  them.  They  laid  hold 
on  the  pikes  of  the  barbarians,  and  grapplinff 
with  them  pulled  them  from  their  horses,  and 
threw  them  on  the  ground,  where  \i)ey  could 


B  sMthod,  not  to  sloBd  a  pitefafld 
•  that  were  is  any  d«gr««  tkeir  B 


*  It  wa«  their  e 
battle  with  trooMtJ 
la  retreating  and  «lTaiKiiir,af  . 
knew  the  advantage  had  in  the  •wiftaeii  of  Q 
and  in  the  excellence  of  their  archers. 

t  It  it  not  easy  to  say  what  Rcntan  name  Mvalwiy 
chtts  could  be  the  corruption  of.  Xrlander  tclla  va, 
he  foand  in  an  old  translation,  Oiaf.  Plaatau.  Plr«b. 
ttUy  that  tnaalator  might  have  the  aathont  j  of  umm 
nuoiaseript 
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■nice  ftvy  by  naMn  of  Um  weight  of  their 
own  annonr.  Many  of  them  eren  Quitted  their 
own  honesy  an4  getting  under  those  of  the 
Parthiaaa,  wounded  them  in  the  belly}  upon 
which  the  hones,  mad  with  pain,  plunged  and 
threw  their  riders,  and  treading  them  under 
'bot  along  with  the  enemy,  at  last  fell  down  dead 
upon  both.  What  went  hardest  against  the 
Graule  was  heat  and  thirst,  for  they  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  either.  And  they  lost 
moet  of  their  horws  by  adrancing  furiously 
tgainst  the  enemy's  pikes. 

They  had  now  no  resource  but  to  retire  to 
their  infantry,  and  to  carry  off  young  Crassus, 
who  was  much  wounded.  But  happening  to 
aee  a  hill  of  sand  by  the  way,  they  retued  to  it^ 
and  having  placed  their  horws  in  the  middle, 
they  locked  their  shields  together  aU  around, 
imagining  that  would  prore  the  best  defence 
against  the  barbarians.  It  happened,  however, 
quite  otherwise.  ,  While  they  were  upon  plain 
groond,  the  foremost  rank  afforded  some  shel- 
ter to  those  behind}  but  upon  an  eminence, 
the  une?ennes8  of  the  ground  shewed  one 
above  another,  and  those  behind  hisher  than 
those  before,  so  that  there  was  no  coanoe  for 
any  of  them  to  escape  3  they  fell  promiscuous- 
ly, lamenting  their  inglorious  fate,  and  the  im- 
poesibili^  of  exerting  themselves  to  the  last 

Young  Crassus  had  with  him  two  Greeks, 
named  Hieronymus  and  Nicomachus,  who  had 
settled  in  that  country  in  the  town  of  Carm. 
These  advised  him  to  retire  with  them,  and  to 
make  his  escape  to  Ischns,  a  citv  which  had 
adopted  the  Iloman  interests,  and  was  at  no 
groat  distance.  But  he  answered,  <<There  was 
no  death,  however  dreadful,  the  fear  of  which 
could  make  him  leave  so  many  brave  men 
dying  for  his  sake.*  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
aired  them  to  save  themselves,  and  then  embrac- 
ed and  dismissed  them.  As  bis  own  hand  was 
transfixed  with  an  arrow,  and  he  could  not  use 
h,  he  offisred  his  side  to  his  armour-bearer,  and 
ordered  him  to  strike  the  blow.  Censorinus 
is  said  to  have  died  in  the  same  manner.  As 
for  Megabacchus,  he  despatched  himself  with 
his  own  handy  and  the  other  principal  officers 
followed  his  example.  The  rest  tell  by  the 
Parthian  pikei^  after  they  had  defended  them- 
selves gallantly  to  the  last.  The  enemy  did 
not  make  above  five  hundred  prisoners. 

When  they  had  cut  off  the  head  of  voung 
Crassus,  they  marched  with  it  to  his  uther^ 
whose  MSun.  were  in  this  posture.  After  he 
had  ordered  his  aon  to  charge  the  Parthians, 
news  was  brought  him  that  they  fled  with 
great  niecipitation,  and  that  the  Romans  pur- 
■oed  tniMDa  with  equal  vivacity.  He  perceived 
also,  that  on  his  aide  the  enemy's  operations 
were  comparatively  feeble:  for  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  then  gone  after  his  son. 
Hereapon  he  recovered  his  spirits  in  some  de- 
gree^and  threw  his  fofces  back  to  some  high- 
er ground,  expecting  every  moment  his  son's 
return  from  the  pursuit. 

Pttbliushad  aeat  several  messengers  to' in- 
form him  of  his  danger;  but  the  first  had  fallen 
m  with  the  barbariw,and  were  cut  in  pieces; 
and  the  last  having  escaped  with  great  diffi- 
coltj)  told  him  his  son  was  lost,  if  be  had  not 
large  and  immediate  succours.  Crassus  was 
10  distnotod  by  diffiuent  passions  that  he  could 


not  form  any  rational  scheme.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  aAraid  of  sacrificing  the  whole 
army,  and  on  the  other,  anxious  for  the  presor* 
vation  of  his  son;  but  at  last  he  resolved  ts 
march  to  his  assistance. 

Meantime  the  enemy  advanced  with  Iou4 
shouts  and  songs  of  victorv,  which  made  tiien 
appear  more  terrible;  ana  all  the  drums  bel« 
lowing  again  in  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  gave 
them  notice  of  another  engagement.  The  rar* 
thians  coming  forward  with  the  head  of  Pub* 
lius  on  a  spear,  demanded,  in  the  most  con 
temptuous  manner,  whether  they  knew  the 
family  and  parents  of  the  young  man.  '7or," 
said  they,  '"^it  is  not  possible  that  so  brave  and 
gallant  a  youth  should  be  the  son  of  Cr>S8ua| 
me  greatest  dastard  and  the  meanest  wretch  in 
the  world.'' 

.  This  spectacle  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Ro- 
mans more  than  all  the  calamities  they  had 
met  with.  Instead  of  exciting  them  to  revenge, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  it  produced  a 
horror  and  tremour,  which  ran  through  the 
whole  army.  Nevertheless,  Crassus,  on  this 
melancholy  occasion,  behaved  with  greater 
magnaninuty  than  he  had  ever  shewn  before. 
He  marched  up  and  down  the  ranks  and 
cried,  ^'Romans,  this  loss  is  mine.  The  fortunes 
and  glory  of  Rome  stand  safe  and  undiminish- 
ed in  you.  If  you  have  any  pity  for  me,  who 
am  bereaved  of  the  best  of  sons,  shew  it  in 
your  resentment  against  the  enemy.  Put  an 
end  to  their  triumph;  avenge  their  cruelty. 
Be  not  astonished  at  this  loss;  they  must  ab> 
ways  have  something  to  suffer  who  aspire  to 
great  things.  LucuIIus  did  not  pull  down  Ti* 
granes,  nor  Scipio  Antiochus,  without  some 
expense  of  blood.  Our  ancestors  lost  a  thou- 
sand ships  before  they  reduced  Sicily,  and 
many  groat  officers  and  generals  in  Italy ;  but  no 
previous  loss  prevented  their  subduing  the  con- 
querors. For  it  was  not  by  her  good  fortune, 
but  by  the  perseverance  and  fortitude  with 
which  she  combated  adversity,  that  Rome  has 
risen  to  her  present  height  of  power.* 

Crassus,  tnoogh  he  thus  endeavoured  to  ani- 
mate his  troops,  did  not  find  many  to  listen  to 
him  with  pleasure.  He  was  sensible  their  de- 
pression still  continued,  when  he  ordered  them 
to  shout  for  the  battle;  for  their  shout  was 
feeble,  languid,  and  uneoual,  while  that  of  thr 
barbarians  was  bold  and  strong.  When  tlv 
atuck  began,  the  light-armed  cavalrv  taking 
the  Romans  in  flank,  galled  them  with  their 
arrows;  while  the  heavy-armed,  charging  them 
in  front  with'  their  pikes,  drove  them  mto  a 
narrow  space.  Some,  indeed,  to  avoid  a  more 
painful  death  fVom  the  arrows,  advanced  with 
the  resolution  of  despair,  but  did  not  much 
execution.  All  the  advantage  they  had  was, 
that  they  were  speedily  despatched  by  the 
large  wounds  they  received  from  the  broad 
heads  of  the  enemy's  strong  pikes,  which  they 
pushed  with  such  violence,  that  they  oftes 
pierced  through  two  men  at  once.* 

The  fight  continued  in  this  manner  all  day^ 
and  when  the  barbarians  came  to  retire,  they 
said,  ''They  would  give  Crassus  one  night  tc 
bewail  his  son;  if  he  did  not  in  the  meantime 

•  Then  ia  nothuMr  iiicrsailils  in  thii,  for  il  is  fr« 
loenUy  4oM  by  Um  Tartan,  in  the  nise  mods  of  fight 


qoently  Som  by  ti 
i^atthiid^. 
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Hgbi  hand.  Indeed,  all  these  circonMtincef 
muBt  be  nther  from  conjecture  than  knowledge. 
For  part  of  thoM  who  attended  were  alain  hi 
attempting  to  defend  Craasos,  and  the  rett  had 
run  up  the  hill  on  the  finit  alarm. 

Afler  thia,  the  Parthians  went  and  addreaa- 
ed  tbemaelTea  to  the  troops  at  the  top.  They 
told  them,  Craaaua  had  met  with  tm  reward 
hia  injustice  deserved :  but,  aa  for  them,  Snre< 
na  desired  they  would  come  down  boldly,  for 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Upon  this  promise 
some  went  down  and  surrendered  themseWes. 
Others  attempted  to  get  off  in  the  night;  but 
very  few  of  AMse  escaped.  The  rest  were 
nunted  by  the  Arabians,  and  either  taken  or 
put  to  the  sword.  It  ia  said,  that  in  all  there 
were  twenty  thousand  killed,  and  ten  thousand 
made  prisoners. 

Surena  sent  the  head  and  hand  to  Orodes  in 
Armenia;  notwithstanding  which  he  ordered 
his  messengers  to  giTO  it  out  at  Seleucia,  that 
he  was  bringing  Crassus  aliye.  Pursuant  to 
this  report,  he  prepared  a  kind  of  mock  pro- 
cession, which,  by  way  of  ridicule,  he  called 
triumph.  Caius  Pacianus,  who  of  all  the  pri- 
soners, most  resembled  Crassus,  was  dressed 
in  a  rich  robe  in  the  Parthian  fashion,  and  in- 
structed to  answer  to  the  name  of  Crassus  and 
title  of  general.  Thus  accoutred,  he  marched 
on  horseback  at  the  head  of  the  Romans.  Be- 
fore him  marched  the  trumpets  and  lictors, 
mounted  upon  camels.  Upon  the  rods  were 
suspended  empty  purses,  and,  on  the  axes, 
heads  of  the  Romans  newly  cut  off.  Behind 
came  the  Seleucian  courtesans  with  music, 
singing  scurrilous,  and  farcical  songs  upon  the 
effeminacy  and  cowardice  of  Crassus. 

These  things  were  to  amuse  the  populace. 
But  after  the  farce  was  over.  Surena  assembled 
the  senate  of  Seleucia,  ana  produced  the  ob- 
scene books  of  Aristides,  called  Melesiaei. 
Nor  was  this  a  groundless  invention  to  bladcen 
the  Romans.  For  the  books  being  really  found 
in  the  baggage  of  Rustius,*  gave  Surena  an 
exceUcitt  opportunity  to  say  many  sharp  and 
satirical  things  of  the  Romans,  who,  even  in 
ihe  time  of  war,  could  not  refrain  from  such 
libidinous  actions  and  abominable  books. 

This  scene  put  the  Seleucians  in  mind  of 
the  wise  remark  of  JEsop.  They  saw  Surena 
had  put  the  Milesian  obscenities  in  the  forepart 
of  the  wallet,  and  behind  they  behold  a  Par- 
thian Sybaris,t  with  a  long  train  of  carriages 
full  of  harlots;  insomuch  tiiat  his  army  resem- 
bled the  serpents  called  tyetalm.  Fierce  and 
formidable  in  its  head,  it  presented  nothing  but 
pikes,  artillery,  and  war  norses;  while  the  tail 
ridiculously  enough  exhibited  prostitutes,  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  nights  spent  in  singing 
and  riot  with  those  women.  Rustius  undoubt- 
edly was  to  blame;  but  it  was  an  impudent 
thing  in  the  Parthians  to  censure  the  MleH- 
aea,  when  many  of  the  Arsacids  who  filled  the 
throne  were  sons  of  Milesian  or  Ionian  cour- 
tesans. 


Daring  these  tnanctions,  Orodes  wis  la 
ooncUed  to  Artavaades  the  Aimenian^  ud  bac 
agreed  to  a  marriage  between  that  pnDce'Ba» 
ter  and  his  son  Pacoma.  On  tUs  occuioi 
they  freely  went  to  each  othen*  entertaimuesti, 
in  which  many  of  the  Greek  tragedies  ven 
presented.  For  Oredee  wu  not  onvefssd  a 
the  Grecian  literature;  and  Artavasda  aid 
written  tragedies  himself^  as  well  as  oratiou 
and  histories,  some  of  which  an  still  extant 
In  one  of  these  entertainments,  while  they  wen 
yet  at  Ubie,  the  head  of  Craafeua  was  brought 
to  the  door.  Jaeon,  a  trasedisn  of  the  citj  of 
Trallea,  was  rehearsing  Uie  Baochs  of  £nri- 
pides,  and  the  tragical  adventures  of  Peotbeui 
and  Agave.  All  the  company  were  expresiiiig 
their  admintion  of  the  pieces,  when  SiUacei 
entering  the  apartment  prostrated  bunsslf  be* 
'  *  "  the  head  of  t 


fore  the  king,  and  laid  the  head  of  Crasioi  it 
his  feet    The  Parthians  welcomed  it  with  lo- 


olamationa  of  joy,  and  the  attendants,  by  tbi 
king*k  order,  placed  Sillacea  at  the  ubla 
Hereupon,  Jason  gave  one  of  the  acton  tbs 
habit  of  Pentheus,  in  which  he  had  appeared, 
and  putting  on  that  of  Agave,  with  the  fnntie 
air  and  all  the  enthuaiasm  of  a  Bacchanal,  luitt 
that  part,  where  Agave  presents  the  bead  of 
Pentheus  upon  her  thyrsus,  fancying  it  to  be 
that  of  a  young  lion — 

Wen  are  our  toils  repaid :  On  yonder  flMuafda 
"Wc  pierced  the  lordly  aavag*. 

Finding  the  company  extremely  delighted,  hi 
went  on — 

The  Ckonm  aaka.  "Who  gare  the  g kiriou  Uow/" 
Jlgeev  answer*,  ^<Mine,  mine  is  the  prise." 

Pomaxsthres,  who  was  aitting  at  the  table 
upon  hearing  this  started  up,  and  woold  ban 
Uken  the  h^d  from  Jason,  insisting  that  that 
part  beloneed  to  him,  and  not  to  the  actor.  Tbe 
king,  highly  diverted,  made  Pomaxdhres  the 
presents  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  rewarded 
Jason  with  a  talent.  The  expedition  of  Cra»> 
sus  was  a  real  tragedy,  and  such  was  the  exor- 
diumf  or  farce  after  it. 

However,  the  Divine  Justice  punished  Orodea 
for  his  cruelty,  and  Surena  for  his  peijiHT' 
Orodes,  envying  the  glory  Surena  had  acquired, 
put  him  to  death  soon  after.  And  that  prinoe, 
having  lost  his  son  Pacorus  m  a  battle  with  tba 
Romans,  feU  into  a  languishing  disorder  which 
turned  to  a  dropsy.  His  second  son  Pbrabtcs 
took  the  opportunity  to  give  him  aconite.  Ba 
finding  the  poison  worked  only  upon  the  waterr 
humour,  and  was  carrying  off  the  disease  with 
it,  he  took  a  shorter  method,  and  strangled  bin 
with  his  own  hands.f 


*  One  of  the  Bodleian  manuscripts  has  i:  Roeeiaa. 
t  Bybaris  was  a  tovrn  ia  Lucania,  hmaoM  Ar  JtilaB- 
iry  m4  ageBinaeir. 


*  Exordium,  In  its  original  eeaae,  sJKBlfled  Ibena- 

rsTelling  of  the  plot,  the  catastrophe  of  a  trasedjr ;  e>" 

it  retained  that  sense  among  the  Greeks.    But  wb«a 

Romans  beran  to  act  their  (ight  satirical  pieces  {of 

ich  Ihey  had  always  been  tery  fond)  aAer  th«f 

tragedies,  they  applied  the  term  to  those  piece*. 

t  There  have  been  more  execrable  efaaraelerf)  nt 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  manktadjoae 
more  contemptible  than  that  of  Crassus.  *Hii  ruh^l 
passion  was  the  moat  sordid  lust  of  wealth,  and  us 
whole  of  hb  conduct,  political,  popular,  and  aailitarT 
was  aabaerrient  to  tUa.    If  at  any  tine  hi  gare  nlc 
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NICIAS  AND  CRASSUS  COMPARED. 


On  of  tbu  Hist  things  that  oopars  in  thiscom- 
pahsoB  is,  that  Nicias  gaioed  his  wealth  in  a 
leas  exceptionable  manner  than  Craasus.  The 
working  of  mines,  indeed,  does  not  seem  Tory 
snitable  to  a  man  of  Niciaa's  character,  where 
the  persona  employed  are  commonly  malefac- 
tors or  barbarians,  some  of  which  work  in  fet- 
ters, till  the  damps  and  unwholesome  air  pnt  an 
snd  to  their  being. — ^Bat  it  is  comparatively  an 
honourable  pursuit,  when  put  in  parallel  with 
getting  an  estate  by  the  confiscations  of  Sylla, 
or  by  buying  houses  in  the  midst  of  fires.  Tet 
Crassus  dealt  as  openly  in  these  things  as  he 
did  in  agriculture  and  usury.  Aa  to  the  other 
inatters  which  he  was  censured  for,  and  which 
he  denied,  namely,  his  making  money  of  his 
vote  in  the  senate,  his  extorting  it  from  the 
aJliefl^  his  overreaching  silly  women  bj  flattery, 
and  his  undertaking  the  defence  of'^ill  men; 
nothing  like  theso  things  was  ever  imputed  by 
Slander  herself  to  Niciaa.  Aa  to  hia  waating 
hia  money  upon  those  who  made  a  trade  of 
impeachments  to  prevent  their  doing  him  any 
harm,  it  waa  a  circumstance  which  exposed 
him  to  ridicule }  and  unworthy,  perhaps,  of  the 
characters  of  Pericles  and  Anstides;  but  neces- 
sary for  him,  who  had  a  timidity  in  bis  nature. 
It  waa  a  thing  which  Lycurgus  the  orator  af- 
terwards made  a  merit  of  to  the  people:  when 
censured  for  having  bought  off  one  of  theae 
trading  informers,  <<I  rejoice,"  said  he,  "that 
afler  being  so  long  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tiation,  I  am  discovered  to  have  given  money, 
and  not  taken  it.'' 

As  to  their  eicpenses,  Nicias  aroears  to  have 
been  more  public  spirited  in  his.  His  oiFerings 
to  the  gods,  and  the  games  and  tragedies  with 
which  ho  entertained  the  people,  were  so  many 
proofa  of  noble  and  generoua  aentimenti.  It  ia 
true,  all  that  Niciaa  laid  out  in  thia  manner, 
and,  indeed,  his  whole  eatate,  amounted  only 

public  munifieenM,  It  wu  with  htm  no  more  than  a 
•pecies  of  commerce.  By  thu  treating  the  people,  he 
wai  lapng  oat  his  money  in  the  pureha«e  of  proTiacet. 
When  Syria  fell  to  hie  lot,  tee  transporU  he  dieeover- 
ed  sprung  net  from  the  great  ambiUmi  of  carrjing  the 
RoAaa  eagles  over  the  «ut :  they  were  nothing  more 
than  the  joy  of  a  miser,  when  he  str^nbles  upon  a  hid- 
den treasure.  Oaxzled  with  the  pxuspect  or^barbarian 
I,  he  grasped  with  eaj^mese  a  command  for  which 
hid  no  aoeqnate  capacity.  We  ibd  him  embar- 
msed  bj  the  slightest  difficulties  ia  his  military  op»> 
rations  1  and,  when  his  obstinacjr  would  permit  him, 
tokiog  bis  measures  Irom  the  adrice  of  his  lieutenants. 
We  look  with  indignation  on  the  Roman  squadrons 
■landing,  by  his  dispositions,  as  a  mark  for  the  Par- 
diian  archers,  and  inmpable  of  sating  either  on  the 
oflEensiTe  or  defensive.  The  Romans  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  the  Parthian  method  of  attacking  and  retreat- 
ing, when  they  had  before  spent  so  much  time  in  Ar- 
menia. The  sune  of  their  caralry  could  not  be  un- 
known in  a  country  where  it  was  so  much  dreaded, 
it  was,  therefore,  tte  first  business  of  the  Roman  cen- 
tral to  aToid  thoee  countries  which  aught  give  them 
lay  adrantage  in  the  equestrian  action.  But  the  hot 
■eeat  of  eastern  treasure  made  him  a  dupe  even  to  the 
poUey  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  arrive  at  this  the  near- 
Mtway  hesa       <*ed  the  lives  of  thirty  Ihoanad  Ro- 
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to  a  small  part  of  what  Grasaua  expended  H 
once,  in  entertaining  ao  many  myriada  of  meD| 
and  aopplying  them  with  bread  afterwards. 
But  it  would  be  very  atrange  to  me,  if  there 
ahould  be  any  one  who  does  not  perceive  that 
this  vice  ia  nothing  but  an  inequality  and  in- 
consistency of  oharacter;  particularly  when  he 
sees  men  laying  out  that  money  in  an  hmoara- 
ble  manner,  which  they  have  got  dishonour- 
ably.   So  much  with  regard  to  their  riches. 

u  we  consider  their  behaviour  in  the  admin 
istration,  we  shall  not  find  in  Nidas  any  in- 
stance o£  conning,  injuatice,  violence,  or  ef 
fronteiy.  On  the  contraiy,  he  auffered  Alci- 
biadea  to  impose  upon  him,  and  he  was  modest 
or  rather  timid  in  his  applicationa  to  the  peo- 
ple. Whereaa  Craaaua,  in  turning  from  hia 
frienda  to  hia  enemiea,  and  back  again  if  his 
interest  required  it,  is  justly  accused  of  an  il 
liberal  duplicity.  Nor  could  he  deny  that  he 
used  violence  to  attain  the  consulship,  when  he 
hired  ruflians  to  lay  their  hands  upon  Cato  and 
DomitiuB.  In  the  aaaembly  that  waa  held  for 
the  allotment  of  the  provincea,  many  wer*t 
wounded,  and  four  citizena  killed.  Nay,  C .  ja- 
aua  himself  atruck  a  aenator,  named  Luciua 
Annalina,  who  opposed  hia  meaaurea,  upon  the 
face  with  hia  fiat  (a  circnmatance  which  ea- 
caped  ua  in  hia  Life.)  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
jirvm  covered  with  blood. 

But  if  Craaaua  waa  too  violent  and  tyrannical 
in  hia  proceedinga,  Niciaa  waa  aa  much  too 
dmid.  Hia  poltroonery  and  mean  aubmiaaion 
to  the  most  abandoned  persons  in  the  state  de 
serve  the  greatest  reproach.  Besides,  Grasaua 
ahewed  aome  magnanimity  and  dignity  of  aen- 
timent,  in  contending,  not  with  auch  wretchea 
aa  Cleoa  and  Hyperbolus,  but  with  the  glory 
of  CaBaar  and  the  three  triumpha  of  Pompey. 
In  fact,  he  maintained  the  diapute  well  with 
them  for  power,  and  in  the  high  honour  of  the 
cenaorahip  he  waa  even  U)vond  Pompey.  For 
he  who  wanta  to  atand  at  the  helm,  ahould  not 
conaider  what  may  expoae  him  to  envy,  but 
what  ia  great  and  glorioua,  and  may  by  ita  lua- 
tre,  force  envy  to  aneak  behind.  But  if  aecurity 
and  repoae  are  to  be  conaulted  above  all  things; 
if  you  are  afraid  of  Alcibiadea  upon  the  ros* 
tnun^  of  the  LAcedsmoniana  at  Pylo9,and  of 
Perdiceaa  in  Thrace,  then,  surely,  Niciaa. 
Athena  ia  wide  enoughto  anord  you  a  comer 
to  retire  to,  where  you  may  weavo  youraelf 
the  aofl  crown  of  tranquility,  aa  aome  of  the 
philoaophera  expresa  it.  The  love  Nicias  had 
for  peace  was,  indeed,  a  divine  attachment, 
and  his  endeavours,  during  hia  whole  adminis- 
tration, to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  were  worthy 
of  the  Grecian  humanity.  This  alone  places 
him  in  so  honourable  a  light,  that  Craaaua  could 
not  have  been  compared  with  him,  though  he 
had  made  the  Caspian  aea  or  the  Indian  oocas 
the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Nevcrtheleaa,  in  a  commonwealth  which  re* 
taina  any  aentimenta  of  virtue,  he  who  haa  the 
lead  ahould  not  give  place  for  a  moment  u 
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panoDi  of  no  principle;  he  ihoald  mtrmt  no 
ch&ige  with  Uiom  who  want  capacity,  nor 
place  any  confidence  in  tboM  who  want  hon- 
our. And  Nicias  certainly  did  thii  in  raising 
Clecn  to  the  command  of  Uie  army,  a  man  who 
had  notliing  to  recommend  him  but  hia  impu- 
dence and  his  bawling  in  the  rostnmi.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  commend  Crassua  for  ad- 
rancing  to  action,  in  the  war  with  Spartacus, 
with  more  expedition  than  prudence  j  though 
Mn  aiybitian  had  this  excuse,  that  he  was  afraid 
Pompe^  would  come  and  snatch  his  laurels 
^m  him,  as  Mommius  had  done  from  Me- 
lellus  at  Corinth.  But  the  conduct  of  Nicias 
was  rery  absurd  and  mean-spirited.  He  would 
aot  give  up  to  his  enemy  the  honour  and  trust 
sf  commander-in-chief  while  he  could  execute 
diat  charge  with  ease,  and  had  good  hopes  of 
niccess;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  attended 
srith  sreat  danger,  he  was  willing  to  secure 
UmseTf,  though  he  exposed  the  public  by  it. 
ft  was  not  thus  Themistocles  behaved  in  the 
Persian  war.  To  prevent  the  advancement  of 
a  man  to  the  command  who  had  neither  capa- 
eity  nor  principle,  which  he  knew  must  have 
been  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he  prevailed  with 
him  by  a  sum  of  money  to  give  up  his  preten- 
tions. And  Cato  stood  for  the  tribuneship, 
when  he  saw  it  would  involve  him  in  the 
rrcatest  trouble  and  danger.  On  the  contrary, 
Kicias  was  willing  enough  to  be  general,  when 
te  #«d  only  to  go  against  Minoa,  Cythera,  or 
the  poor  Melians;  but  if  there  was  occasion  to 
ight  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  put  off  his 
vmour,  and  intrusted  the  ships,  the  men,  the 
irarlike  stores,  in  short  the  entire  direction  of 
i  war  which  required  the  most  consummate 
prudence  and  experience,  to  the  ignorance  and 
rashness  of  Cleon,  in  which  he  was  not  only 
vnjust  to  himself  and  his  own  honour,  but  to 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  his  country.  This 
made  the  Athenians  send  htm  afterwards,  con- 
tary  to  his  inclination,  against  Syracuse.  They 
thought  it  was  not  a  conviction  of  the  improba- 
bility  of  success,  but  a  reeard  to  his  own  ease 
and  a  want  of  spirit,  whicn  made  him  willing 
to  deprive  them  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 

There  is,  however,  this  great  proof  of  his 
integrity,  that  though  he  was  perpetually  against 
war,  and  always  declined  the  command,  yet 
thev  fkiled  not  to  appoint  him  to  it  as  the  ablest 
and  best  genera)  they  liad.  But  Crassus, 
though  he  was  for  ever  aiming  at  such  a 
charge,  never  ^ined  one  except  in  the  war 
with  the  gladiators;  and  that  only  because 
Pompev,  MeteUtts,  and  both  the  L.ocullus's 
were  aWnt.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  Crassus  was  arrived  at  a  high  degree 
of  authority  and  power.  But,  it  seems,  his 
best  friends  thought  him  (as  the  comic  poet  ex- 
presses it) 


Id  bU  trades  ikill'd,  except  the  trade  of  war. 

However,  this  knowledge  of  his  talents  availed 
tiie  Romans  but  little;  his  ambition  never  let 
tkera  rest,  till  they  assigned  him  a  province. 
The  Athenians  employed  Nicias  against  his 
laelmation;  and  it  was  against  the  inclination 
of  the  Romans  that  Crassus  led  them  out 
Crassus  involved  his  country  in  misfortunes; 
but  the  misfortunes  of  Nicias  were  owing  to 
bis  country  ' 


Nevertheless,  in  this  zeqwct,  it  is  esaer  to 
commend  Nicias  than  to  blame  Crassus.  The 
capacity  and  skill  of  the  former  as  a  genenl 
kept  him  from  being  drawn  awav  with  the 
vam  hopes  of  his  countiymen,  and  he  decknd, 
from  the  first,  that  Sicily  could  not  be  conqoo^ 
ed:  the  latter  called  out  the  Romans  to  the 
Parthian  war,  as  an  easy  undertaking.  Inthii 
he  found  himself  sadly  deceived;  yet  hit  lia 
was  great.  While  Cmst  was  subdoing  the 
west,  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  Britain,  be 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  Indian  ocean  on  tlx 
east,  and  to  conquer  all  Asia;  things  whid 
Pompey  and  Lucnllus  would  have  effected  if 
thev  had  been  able.  But  tboogb  thev  veff 
both  engaged  in  the  same  designs,  and  nwie 
the  same  attempts  with  Cnssns,  their  chtfio> 
ters  stood  unimpeached  both  as  to  modeiitioo 
and  probity.  Ir  Crassus  was  opposed  b^  osi 
of  the  tribunes  in.  hia  Parthian  expediticm, 
Pompey  was  opposed  by  the  senate  when  he 
got  Asia  for  his  province.  And  when  Cmv 
had  routed  three  hundred  thousand  Gcrnaai, 
Cato  voted  that  he  ahonkl  be  given  up  to  tbt 
injured  people,  to  atone  for  the  violatioa  of  the 
peace.  But  the  Roman  people,  peying  no  t^ 
gard  to  Cato,  ordered  a  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods,  for  fifteen  days,  and  thought  themeelvei 
happy  in  the  advantage  gained.  In  what  rtp- 
tures  then  would  they  have  been,  and  for  bo« 
naany  daya  would  they  have  offered  sscrifioe^ 
if  Crassus  could  have  sent  them  an  nocout 
from  Babylon,  that  he  was  victorious;  and  if  »• 
had  proceeded  from  thence  through  Modia) 
Persia,  Hyrcania,  Suia,  and  Bactria,  tad  re- 
duced them  to  the  form  of  Roman  provincea 
For,  according  to  Euripides,  if  justice  mu*  w 
violated,  and  men  cannot  ait  down  quiet  sod 
contented  with  their  present  possessions,  it 
should  not  be  for  taking  the  small  town  oT 
Scandia,  or  raxing  such  a  castle  as  Mende;  nor 
yet  for  going  in  chase  of  the  fugitive  EginitS) 
who,  like  birds,  have  retired  to  another  ooon- 
try:  the  price  of  iojusUce  should  be  high:  >J| 
sacred  a  thing  as  right  should  not  be  inTvied 
for  a  trifling  consideration,  for  that  ^<>""|j* 
treaiing  it  with  contempt  indeed.  In  Act,  ta^ 
who  commend  AlexandeHa  expedition,  *^ 
decry  that  of  Crassus,  judge  of  actions  onl.f 
by  the  event.  , 

As  to  their  military  performanceeu  serert 
of  Nicias's  are  very  eonaidenUe.  Hegtin«> 
many  battles,  and  was  v«ry  near  taking  s^yn- 
cuse.  Nor  were  all  his  miscarriages  so  insaj 
errors;  but  they  weie  to  be  imputed  P*'^.^ 
his  ill  health,  and  partly  to  the  envy  ofj^ 
countrymen  at  home.  On  the  other  DUfij 
Crassus  committed  so  many  errors,  that  r^ 
tune  had  no  opportunity  to  ahew  him  *"y  * 
vour;  wherefore  we  need  not  so  much  *<*"?rj 
that  the  Parthian  power  got  the  better  oi  ^ 
incapacity,  as  that  his  incapacity  prevmiled  over 
the  good  fortune  of  Rome.  .    ^ 

As  one  of  them  paid  the  greatest  &tt^^^ 
divination,  and  the  other  entirely  d*""?*?!* 
it,  and  yet  both  perished  alike,  it  is  hart^ 
say  whether  the  observation  of  o«n«"«'***^ 
tary thing  ornot.  Neverthelees,toerrontb'Ji^ 
of  religion,  out  of  regard  to  ancient  and  recfl 
ed  opinions,  is  a  more  pardonable  thing  "»■ 
to  err  through  obstinacy  and  presumpti'^*  ^ 

Cnssus,  however  was  not  so  reproacnas 
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fti  hw  est  He  did  not  surrender  bimtelf,  or 
nbmit  to  be  bound,  nor  wu  he  deluded  with 
vain  bopee ;  but  in  yielding  to  the  instances  of 
Us  friends  he  met  his  fate,  and  fell  a  Tictim  to 
the  perfidy  and  injustice  of  the  barbarians. 


Whereas  Nleias,  from  a  mean  and  unmanh 
fondness  for  life,  put  himself  in  the  enemy^ 
hands,  by  which  means  he  came  to  a  baser  ai.n 
more  dishonorable  end. 


SERTORIUS. 


Ir  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  Fortune,  in 
the  variety  of  her  motions  through  a  course  of 
numberless  ages,  happens  often  to  hit  upon  the 
same  point,  and  to  produce  events  perfecthr 
■milar.  For,  if  the  number  of  events  be  inn-> 
nite,  Fortune  may  easily  furnish  herself  with 
parallels  in  sudi  abundance  of  matter;  if  their 
number  be  limited,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
return  of  the  same  occurrences,  when  the 
whole  is  run  through. 

Some  there  are  who  take  a  pleasure  in  col- 
lecting those  accidents  and  adventures  they 
have  met  with  in  history  or  conversation, 
which  have  such  a  characteristical  likeness,  as 
to  appear  the  effects  of  reason  and  foresight 
For  example,  there  were  two  eminent  persons 
of  the  name  of  Attis,*  the  one  a  Syrian,  the 
other  an  Arcadian,  who  were  both  killed  by  a 
boar.  There  were  two  Acteons,  one  of  which 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  dogs,  and  the  other  by 
his  lovers.f  Of  the  two  Scipios,  one  conquer- 
ed Carthage,  and  the  other  demolished  it. 
Troy  was  taiken  three  times ;  the  first  time  by 
Hercules,  on  account  of  Laomedon's  horses; 
the  second  timebv  Agamemnon,  through  means 
of  the  wooden  horse  ^  the  third  by  Charide- 
mus,  a  horse  happening  to  stand  in  the  way, 
and  hindering  the  Trojans  from  shutting  the 
rates  so  quickly  as  they  should  have  done. 
There  are  two  cities  that  bear  the  names  of  the 
most  odoriferous  plants,  los^  and  Smyrna^ 
Violet  and  JVfyrrA,  and  Homer  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  one,  and  to  have  died  in  the 
other.  To  these  instances  we  may  add,  that 
some  of  the  generals  who  have  been  the  great- 
eet  warriors,  and  have  exerted  their  capacity 
for  stratagem  in  the  most  successful  manner, 
have  had  but  one  eye;  I  mean  Philip  Antigo* 

*  PaoMiiisi,  in  hit  Achaics,  mention*  one  Attit,  or 
Attct,  the  fon  of  Calaos  the  Phrygian,  who  introduced 
the  worship  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  among  the  Ly- 
dJan*.    He  wai  himself  under  a  natural  incapacity  of 


dkpkased  at  his  being  so  rrcat  a  larourite  with  her, 
sent  a  boar,  which  raTaged  the  Sclds  and  slew  Attis, 
as  well  M  many  of  the  Lvdians.  We  know  nothing  of 
ny  other  Attis. 

}  Aeieon,  the  son  of  Aristccus,  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  his  own  dogs;  and  Acteon,  the  son  of  Melissus,  by 
tbe  m«w»KU^aii.  8ee  the  Scholiast  upon  ApoIIoaius, 
Book  It.  ^  ,   . 

X  These  are  all  wooden  instances  of  events  being  nn- 
aer  the  guidance  of  an  intellirait  being.  Nay,  they 
sre  sneh  puerilities  as  Timaus  himself  scarce  cTcr  gate 
Into.  .,     . 

&  Some  suppose  los  to  hare  been  an  island  rather 
Uian  a  town.  But  if  it  was  an  island,  there  migL«  be 
« town  m  It  of  the  same  name,  which  was  oftaa  the 
«se  ia  ^«  G»'*«k  i(  * 


nus,  Hannibal,  and  Sertorios,  whose  life  we 
are  now  going  to  write.  A  man  whose  con- 
duct, with  respect  to  women,  was  preferable 
to  that  of  Philip,  who  was  more  fiiithful  to  hit 
friends  than  Antiffonusy  and  more  humane  to 
his  enemies  than  Hannibal;  but,  though  he  was 
inferior  to  none  of  them  in  capacity,  he  fell 
short  of  them  all  in  success.  Fortune,  indeed, 
was  ever  more  cruel  to  him  than  his  most  in- 
veterate and  avowed  enemies;  yet  he  shewed 
himself  a  match  for  Metellus  in  experience,  for 
Pompey  in  noble  daring,  for  Sylla  in  his  victo> 
ries,  nav,  for  the  whole  Roman  people  in  pow- 
er; and  was  all  the  while  an  exile  and  a  so 
joomer  among  barbarians. 

The  Grecian  general  who,  we  think,  most 
resembles  him,  is  Eumenes  of  Cardia.*  Both 
of  them  excelled  in  point  of  generalship,  in  all 
the  art  of  stratagem,  as  well  as  courage.  Both 
were  banished  Uieir  own  countries,  and  com- 
manded armies  in  others.  And  both  had  to 
contend  with  Fortune,  who  persecuted  them  so 
violently,  that  at  last  they  were  assassinated 
through  the  treachery  of  those  very  persona 
whom  they  had  often  led  to  victory. 

Qttintiis  Sertorius  was  of  a  respectable  family 
in  the  town  of  Nursia,  and  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines  Having  lost  his  father  when  a  child,  he 
had  a  liberal  education  given  hinltlby  his  mo- 
ther, whom  on  that  account  he  always  loved 
with  the  greatest  tenderness.  Her  name  was 
Rhea.  He  was  sufficiently  qualified  to  speak 
in  a  court  of  justice;  and  by  his  abilities  that 
way  gained  some  interest,  when  but  a  vouth, 
in  Home  itself.  But  his  greater  talents  for  the 
camp,  and  his  success  as  a  soldier,  turned  his 
ambition  into  that  channel. 

He  made  his  first  campaign  under  C8epio,t 
when  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  broke  into 
GaoL  The  Romans  fought  a  battle,  in  which 
their  behaviour  was  but  indifferent,  and  they 
were  put  to  the  route.  On  this  occasion  Ser- 
torious  lost  his  horse,  and  received  many 
wounds  himself,  yet  he  swam  the  river  Rhone, 
armed  as  he  was  with  his  breastplate  and  shield, 
in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  torrent.  Such 
was  his  strength  of  body,  and  so  much  had  he 
improved  that  strength  by  exerciae. 

The  same  enemy  came  on  a  second  time, 
with  such  prodigious  numbers,  and  such  dread- 
ful menaces,  that  it  was  difficmt  to  prevail  with 

*  In  the  Thraeian  Chersonesus. 

t  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Seipio :  but  two  inaB«> 
scripts  riTC  us  Gcpio.  And  it  certainly  was  Q,,  Ser- 
rilius  Caepio*  who,  with  the  consul  Ca.  Mallus,  wsf 
defeated  bv  the  Cimbri.  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hun- 
dred Slid  sixty  eighth  Olympiad,  a  huudred  aad  thrr« 
yean  before  the  Christiaa  era. 
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•  Romui  to  kapp  bis  pott,  or  to  obey  his  gen- 
eral. Marius  had  then  the  command,  and 
Sertoriai  offered  bis  serrices  to  go  as  a  m, 
and  bring  him  an  acconnt  of  the  enemy.  For 
this  purpose  he  took  a  Gaulish  habit,  and  bar 


enough  to  let  him  into  the  measores  they  were 
taking,  be  returned  to  Bfarios,  who  honoured 
him  with  the  established  rewards  of  Talourj 
and,  durinff  that  whole  war,  he  gave  such 
proofs  of  nil  courage  and  capacity,  as  raised 
bim  to  distinction,  and  perfectly  gained  him  the 
oon6dence  of  bis  general . 

After  the  war  with  the  Cunbri  and  Ten- 
tones,  be  was  sent  as  a  legionary  tribune,  un- 
der Diditts,  into  Spain,  and  took  up  bis  winter 
quarters  in  Castulo,*  a  city  of  the  Ueltiberians 
The  soldiers,  living  in  great  plenty,  behaTed  in 
an  insolent  and  disorderly  manner,  and  com- 
monly drank  to  intoxication.  The  barbarians, 
seeing  this,  held  them  in  contempt;  and  one 
night  having  got  assistance  from  their  neigh- 
bours the  Gyris(enians,t  they  entered  the  houses 
where  they  were  quartered,  and  put  them  to 
the  sword.  Sertorius,  with  a  few  more,  having 
found  means  to  escape,  sallied  out  and  collect- 
ed all  that  he  had  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians.  Then  be  marched  round  the  town, 
and  finding  the  gate  open  at  which  the  Gy- 
risoenians  had  been^rivately  admitted,  he  en- 
tered; but  took  care  not  to  commit  the  same 
error  they  had  done.  He  placed  a  guard  there, 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  slew  all  the  inhabitants  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms.  After  this  execution,  he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  lay  aside  their  own  arms 
and  clothes,  snd  take  those  of  the  barbarians, 
and  to  foll(»w  him  in  that  form  to  the  city  of 
the  Gyrieoenians.  The  people,  deceived  by 
the  suits  ^  armour  and  habits,  they  were  ac- 
quainted WTlh,  opened  their  gates  and  sallied 
forth,  in  expectation  of  meeting  their  friends 
and  fellow^itiaens  in  all  the  joy  of  success. 
The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces  at  the 
gates;  the  rest  surrendered,  and  were  sold  as 
■laves. 

By  this  manceuvre,  the  name  of  Sertorius 
became  famous  in  Spain;  and  upon  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  M^as  appointed  qucstor  in  the  Ci- 
salpine Gaul.  That  appointment  was  a  rery 
seafionable  one:  for  the  Marian  war  soon 
breaking  out,  and  Sertorius  being  employed  to 
levy  troops  and  to  provide  arms,  he  proceeded 
b  tiiat  commission  with  such  expeaiti/«u  and 
activity,  that,  while  effeminacy  and  supmeness 
were  spreading  among  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
youth ;  tie  was  considered  as  a  man  of  spirit  and 
aDterprize.  . 

Nor  did  his  martial  intrepidity  abate,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  degree  of  general.  HiM  per- 
sonal exploits  were  still  great,  and  he  faced 
danger  in  the  most  fearless  manner;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  had  one  of  his  eyes  struck 

*  A  towi  of  New  Ctstik,  on  the  conOiiee  of  Anda- 

*  The  GyriMBnians  being  a  people  whom  we  know 
Bothin|  of,  it  hu  been  coi^celured  (hat  we  thould 
read  Oritiaru.  Tht  Orisiant  were  of  that  diitrict 
flee  CcUcr  Mil. 


oat.  This,  however,  he  always  gloried  m.  Ik 
■aid  others  did  not  always  carry  about  vith 
them  the  honourable  badges  of  their  valour,  bo'. 
■ometimea  laid  aside  their  chams,  their  tnn 
cheons,  and  coronets;  while  he  had  peipctnall; 
the  evidencea  of  his  bravery  about  him,  aud 
those  who  saw  his  misfortune,  at  toe  same  tinM 
behekl  his  courage.  The  people,  too,  treated 
him  with  the  highest  respect.  When  he  entered 
the  theatre,  they  received  him  with  the  loudest 
plaudita  and  acclamations,  an  honor  which  offi- 
cers distinguished  for  their  age  and  acLier^ 
ments  did  not  easily  obtain. 

Tet  when  he  stood  for  the  office  of  trilnae 
of  the  people,  he  lost  it  through  the  oppodtion 
of  Sylla's  faction;  which  was  the  chief  caoM 
ofhis  perpetual  enmity  against  Sylla.  When 
Marius  was  overpowered  by  Sylla,  and  fled 
for  hia  life,  and  Sylla  was  gone  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  Octavius,  one  of  tiie 
consuui,  remained  in  Sylla^s  interest;  bet 
Cinna,  the  other  consul,  whose  temper  wu 
restless  and  seditious,  endeavoured  to  rerire 
the  sinking  faction  of  Marius.  Sertorius  join- 
ed the  latter;  the  rather  becauae  he  perceiTed 
that  Octavius  did  not  act  with  vigour,  and  that 
he  distrusted  the  friends  of  Marius. 

Some  time  after,  a  great  battle  was  fought  by 
the  consuls  in  the  Jinym,  in  which  OctaTiu 
was  victorious,  and  Cinna  and  Sertoriai  faif* 
ing  lost  not  much  less  than  ten  thousand  racO) 
were  forced  to  fly.  But,  as  there  was  a  Dumber 
of  troops  scattered  up  and  down  in  lulv,  tbCT 

S lined  them  by  promises,  and  with  that  ad- 
tion  found  themselves  able  to  make  bead 
againat  Octavius  again.  At  the  same  time  Ma- 
rius arrived  from  Africa,  and  offered  to  rang* 
himself  under  the  banners  of  Cinna,  asa  privata 
man  under  the  consul.  The  officers  vete  « 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  receive  him;  omj 
Sertorius  opposed  it.  Whether  it  was  that » 
thought  Cinna  would  not  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion to  him,  when  be  bad  a  man  of  so  mneo 
greater  name,  as  a  general,  in  hisannrjor 
whether  he  feared,  the  cruelty  of  Manm 
would  throw  all  their  affairs  into  coDfasun 
again;  aa  he  indulged  his  resentments  witbont 
any  r^ard  to  justice  or  moderation  wbenerer 
he  had  the  advantage.  He  remonstrated, 
that  as  they  were  already  superior  to  the  cnj 
my,  thev  had  not  much  left  to  do ;  but  if  they  ad- 
mitted Marius  among  them,  he  woukl  rob  them 
of  all  the  honour  and  the  power  at  the  aainfl 
time,  for  he  could  not  endure  an  associate  m 
command,  and  was  treacherous  in  every  thing 
where  his  own  interest  was  concerned. 

Cinna  answered,  that  the  sentiments  of  9C^ 
torius  were  perfectly  right,  but  that  he  wm 
a^amed,  and  knew  not  how  to  reject  l^fan^ 
when  he  had  invited  him  to  take  a  part  in  Uif 
direction  of  affairs.  Sertorius  replied,  *' 
imagined  that  Marius  had  come  of  his  own  ac- 
cord into  Italy,  and  pointed  out  to  you  what » 
that  case  was  most  expedient  for  you  to  dOi 
but  as  he  came  upon  your  in  viution,  you  ahouw 
not  have  deliberated*  a  moment  whetba  ^ 
was  to  be  admitted  or  not  You  should  have 
received  lum  immediately .  True  honour  leafci 
no  room  for  doubt  and  hesitation." 

Cinna  then  sent  for  Marius;  and  the  forctf 
being  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  tbeat* 
•  (Im  daUbsiaat  deseivenmt.— 7^w^ 
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airee  great  officers  had  a  command.  When  the 
f^ar  was  orer,  Cinna  and  Marius  gave  into 
every  kind  of  insolence  and  cruelly.  Sertorious 
tlone  neither  put  any  man  to  death  to  glut  his 
own  revenge,  nor  committed  any  other  outrage ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  reproached  Marius  with 
his  savage  proceedingi^  and  applyins  to  Cinna 
in  private,  prevailed  with  him  to  muLC  a  more 
moderate  use  of  his  power.  At  last,  finding 
that  the  slaves,  whom  Marius  had  admitted  his 
fellow-soldiers,  and  afterwards  employed  as 
the  guards  of  his  tyranny,*  were  a  strong  and 
numerous  body}  and  that  partly  by  order  or 
permission  of  Marius;  partly  by  their  native  fe- 
rocity, they  proceeded  to  the  greatest  excesses, 
killing  their  masters,  abusins  their  mistresses, 
and  violating  their  children;  he  concluded,  that 
these  outrages  were  insupportable,  and  shot 
their,  all  with  arrows  in  their  camp,  though 
their  number  was  not  less  than  four  thousand. 

Afler  the  death  of  Marius^  the  assassination 
of  Cinna  that  followed  it,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  young  Marius,  to  the  consulship,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  Sertorius  and  the  laws  of 
Rome,  Carbo,  Scipio,  and  Norbanus  carried 
on  the  war  against  Sylla,  now  returned  to  Ita- 
Iv,  but  without  any  success.  For  sometimes 
the  officers  behaved  in  a  mean  and  dastardly 
manner,  and  sometimes  the  troops  deserted  in 
large  bodies.  In  this  case  Sertorius  began  to 
think  his  presence  of  no  importance,  as  he 
taw  their  aSairs  under  a  miserable  direction, 
and  that  persons  of  the  least  understanding 
had  most  power.  He  was  the  more  confirmed 
in  his  opinion,  when  Sylla,  encamped  near 
Scipio,  and.  amusing  him  with  caresses,  under 
pretence  of  an  approaching  peace,  was  aU  the 
mhile  corrupting  his  troops.  Sertorius  adver- 
tibed  Scipio  of  it  several  times,  and  told  him 
what  the  event  would  be,  but  he  never  listened 
to  him. 

Then  giving  up  Rome  for  lost,  he  retired 
with  the  utmost  expedition  into  Spain;  hoping 
if  he  could  get  the  government  tnere  into  his 
hands,  to  be  able  to  afford  protection  to  such 
of  his  friends  as  might  be  beaten  in  luly.  Ho 
met  with  dreadful  storms  on  his  way,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  mountains  adjoining  to  Spain, 
•"Me  barbarians  insisted  that  he  should  pay  toll, 
and  purchase  his  passage  over  them.  Those 
that  attended  him  were  fired  with  indignation, 
and  thought  it  an  insufferable  thing  for  a  Ro- 
man proconsul  to  pay  toll  to  such  a  crew  of 
barbarians.  But  he  made  light  of  the  seeming 
disgrace,  and  said,  ''Time  was  the  thing  he 
purchased,  than  which  nothing  in  the  world 
could  be  more  precious  to  a  man  engaged  in 
g^reat  attempts."  He  therefore  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  mountaineers,  and  passed  over 
Into  Spain  without  loosing  s  moment 

He  found  the  country  very  populous,  and 
abounding  in  vouth  fit  for  war,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  pfiople,  oppressed  by  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  former  governors,  were  ill  disposed 
towards  an^  Roman  government  whatever.  To 
remove  this  aversion,  he  tried  to  gain  the  bet- 
ter sort  by  his  affable  and  obliging  manner,  and 
tbe  populace  by  lowering  the  taxes.  But  his 
excusing  them  from  providing  quarters  for  the 
soldiers  was  the  most  agreeable  measure.  For 
be  ordered  his  men  to  pass  the  winter  in  tenti 
•Ths 


without  the  walls,  and  he  set  them  the  < 

pie.  He  did  not,  however,  place  hu  whole  d» 
pendance  upon  the  attachment  of  the  barba 
rians.  Whatever  Romans  had  settled  thera^ 
and  were  fit  to  beor  arms,  he  incorporated  with 
his  troops:  he  provided  such  a  variety  of  war- 
like machines,  and  bulk  such  a  number  of  shipii 
as  kept  the  cities  in  awe:  and  though  his  ad- 
dress was  mild  and  gentle  in  peace,  he  made 
himself  formidable  by  his  preparations  for  war. 

As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  Svlla  had 
made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  that  tbe 
faction  of  Marius  and  Carbo  was  entirely  sup- 
pressed, he  concluded  that  an  army  would  soon 
be  sent  against  him  under  the  conduct  of  an 
able  genial.  For  this  reason  he  sent  Julius 
Salinator,  with  six  thousand  foot,  to  block  up 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  a  little  time 
Caius  Annius  arrived  on  the  part  of  Sylla;  and 
seeing  it  impossible  to  dislodge  Salinator,  be 
sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  not 
knowing  how  to  proceed.  While  he  was  in 
this  perplexity,  one  Calpumius,  sulnamed  JLe- 
narius,  assassinated  Salinator,  and  his  troope 
thereupon  quitting  the  Pyrenees,  Annius  pase< 
ed  them,  easily  repulsing  witJi  his  great  army 
the  few  that  opposed  him.  Sertorius,  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  give  him  battle,  retired  with 
three  thousand  men  to  New  Carthage;  where 
he  embarked,  and  crossed  over  to  Africa. 
The  Maurusian  coast  was  the  land  he  touched 
upon;  and  his  men  going  upon  qhore  there  to 
water,  and  not  being  on  their  guard,  the  bar- 
barians fell  upon  them,  and  killed  a  consider- 
able number;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  make 
back  for  Spain.  He  found  the  coasts  guarded, 
and  that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  descent 
there;  but  having  met  with  some  vessels  of 
Cilician  pirates,  he  persuaded  them  to  join  hinu 
and  made  his  landing  good  in  the  isle  or 
Pitiusa,*  forcing  his  war  tiirough  the  guards 
which  Annius  had  placed  there. 

Soon  afler  Annius  made  his  appearance  with 
a  numerous  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  five 
thousand  men.  Sertorious  ventured  to  engaoe 
him;  though  his  vessels  were  small,  and  made 
rather  for  swift  sailing  than  strength.  But  a 
violent  west-wind  springing  up,  raised  such  a 
storm,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Sertorius*s 
ships,  being  too  light  to  bear  up  against  it,  were 
driven  upon  the  rocky  shore.  Sertorius  him- 
self was  prevented  by  the  storm  from  making 
his  way  at  sea,  and  by  the  enemy  from  lan£ 
ing;  so  that  he  was  tossed  about  by  the  waves 
for  ten  days  together,  and  at  last  escaped  with 
great  difficulty 

At  length  the  wind  abated,  and  he  ran  in 
among  some  scattered  islands  in  Uiat  quarter. 
There  he  landed;  but  finding  they  were  with- 
out water,  he  put  to  sea  a^in,  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Grades,  and  keeping  to  the  right, 
landed  a  little  above  the  mou&  of  the  river 
Betis,  which  runninff  through  a  large  track  to 
discharge  itself  in  the  Atluitic  Ocean,  gives 
name  to  all  that  part  of  Spain  through  which  it 
passes.f  There  he  found  some  mariners  lately 
arrived  from  the  Atlantic  Islands4  These  ars 
two  in  number,  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
channel,  and  are  at  the  distance  of  foor  hu- 

♦  Now  Iviecu 

I  Batieaf  now  JhiidhuUu 
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dnd  leigmil'  from  the  AfHran  coMt  Unit 
•n  <*alled  the  Fortunate  UlandB.  Rain  m(- 
dom  Talk  there,  and  when  it  doea,  it  falls  mod- 
aratel/:  but  they  generally  have  ■oftbraexes, 
which  scatter  luch  rich  dews,  that  the  soil  it 
■ot  only  good  for  sowing  and  planting,  bat 
spontaneously  produces  the  most  excellent 
fruits,  and  those  in  subh  abundance,  that  the 
inhabitants  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
indulge  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease. 
The  air  is  always  pleasant  and  salubrious, 
through  the  happy  temperature  of  the  seasons, 
and  their  insensible  transition  into  each  other. 
For  the  north  and  east  winds  which  blow  from 
our  continent,  in  the  immense  track  they  have 
to  pass,  are  dissipated  and  lost:  while  the  sea 
winds,  that  is,  the  south  and  the  west,  bring 
with  them  from  the  ocean  slight  and  gentle 
showers,  but  oftener  only  a  refreshing  moisture, 
which  imperceptibly  scatters  plenty  on  their 
plains.  So  that  it  is  generally  believed  even 
among  the  barbarians,  that  these  are  the  Ely- 
iian  Fielos,  and  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  which 
Homer  has  described  in  the  charms  of  verse.f 

Sertorius  hearing  these  wonders,  conceived 
a  Btronff  desire  to  fix  himself  in  those  islands, 
where  be  might  Hve  in  perfect  tranqnillitv,  at  a 
distance  from  the  evils  of  tynnny  and  war. 
The  Cilicians,  who  wanted  neither  peace  nor 
repose,  but  riches  and  spoils,  no  sooner  per- 
ceived this,  than  they  bore  away  for  Africa,  to 
restore  Asoalis  the  son  of  Iphtha  to  the  throne 
of  Mauritania.  Sertorius,  tar  from  giving  him- 
self up  to  despair,  resolved  to  go  and  assist 
the  people  who  were  at  war  with  Ascalis,  in 
order  to  open  to  his  troops  another  prospect  in 
this  new  employment,  and  to  prevent  their 
relinquishing  him  for  want  of  support  His 
arrival  was  very  acceptable  to  the  JUoorf,  and 
he  soon  beat  Ascalis  in  a  pitched  battle  3  afler 
which  he  beseiged  hhn  in  the  place  to  which 
he  retired. 

Hereupon,  Sylla  interposed,  and  sent  Pac- 
cianus  with  a  considerable  force  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Ascalis .  Sertorius  meetins  him  in  the 
-field,  defeated  and  killed  him;  and  having  in- 
corporated his  troops  with  bis  own,  assaulted 
and  took  the  city  of  Tingis^  whither  Ascalis 
and  his  brothers  had  fled  for  refuge.  The  Af- 
ricans tell  us  the  body  of  Antaeus  lies  there; 
and  Sertorius,  not  giving  credit  to  what  the 
barbarians  related  of  his  gigantic  sixe,  opened 
his  tomb  for  satisfaction.  £ut  how  great  was 
his  surprise,  when  (according  to  the  account 
we  have  of  it)  he  beheld  a  body  sixty  cubiu 
long.  He  immediately  offered  sacrifices,  and 
closed  up  the  tomb;  which  added  greatly  to  the 
respect  and  reputation  it  had  before. 

The  people  of  Tingis  relate,  that  af\er  the 
death  of  Antsus,  Hereules  took  his  widpw 
Tinga  to  his  bed,  and  had  by  ber  a  son  named 
Sophax.  who  reigned  over  that  country,  and 
founded  a  city  to  which  he  gavo  his  mother's 
name.  They  add,  that  Diodonis,  the  son  of 
Sophax,  subdued  many  African  nations  with 
an  army  of  Grreeks,  which  he  raised  out  of  the 
colonies  of  Olbians  and  Myceneans  settled 

*  In  the  original  ten  thouumdjuriongi, 

*'  OdyM.  JY. 
In  the  tnt  7Vn«cn«.    Strabo  telb  lu,  tbe  barba- 
vwMcall  it  TVfif  a,  that  Artcmidoriugtret  it  the  na 
if  UngM,  and  Cratosthcnce  that  of  JUaa 
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here  by  Hercules.  These  paiticolatt  we  bm 
tion  for  the  sake  of  Joba,  the  best  of  all  nya, 
historiana ;  for  he  b  said  to  have  been  a  deaoend* 
ant  of  Sophax  and  Diodonis,  the  aon  and 
grandson  if  Hercules. 

Sertorius  having  thus  cleared  the  field,  did 
no  sort  of  harm  to  those  who  surrendered 
themselves  or  placed  a  confidence  in  him.  Hs 
restored  them  their  possessions  and  cities,  and 
put  the  government  in  their  hands  sgaiii ;  taking 
nothing  for  himself  but  what  they  voluntaxily 
offered  him. 

As  he  was  deliberating  which  way  he  should 
next  turn  his  arms,  the  Lusttanians  eent  am- 
bassadors to  invite  him  to  take  the  eommand 
among  them.  For  they  wanted  a  general  of 
his  reputation  and  experience,  to  support  then 
sgainstthe  terror  of  the  Roman  eaglea;  and  he 
was  the  only  one  on  whose  character  and 
firmness  they  could  properly  depend.  Indeed, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  proof  against  the  ira 
pressions  both  of  pleasure  and  fear;  intrepid  is 
time  of  danger,  and  not  too  much  elated  with 
more  prosperous  fortune;  in  any  great  nnd  sud- 
den attempt  as  daring  as  any  general  of  his 
time,  and  where  art  and  contrivance,  as  well 
as  despatch,  was  necessary  for  seising  a  pass  or 
securing  a  strong  hold,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  stratagem  in  the  world;  noble  and 
generous  in  rewarding  great  actiona  and  ia 
punishing  offences  very  moderate. 

It  is  true  his  treatment  of  the  Spanish  hos" 
tages  in  the  hitter  port  of  his  life,  which  bore 
such  strong  marks  of  cruehy  and  revenge, 
seems  to  argue  that  the  clemency  he  shewed 
before,  was  not  a  real  virtue  in  him,  but  ocW 
a  pretended  one.  taken  up  to  suit  his  occauons 
I  think  indeed,  that  the  virtue  which  is  sincere, 
and  founded  upon  reason,  can  never  be  so  con- 
quered by  any  stroke  whatever,  ss  to  give  place 
to  the  opposite.  Yet  dispositions  naturally  hu 
mane  ana  good,  by  great  and  undeserved  ca 
iamities  may  poasibly  be  soured  a  little,  and  the 
man  may  change  with'  his  fortune.  This,  I  am 
persuaded,  was  the  case  of  Sertorius;  when 
fortune  forsook  him,  his  disposition  was  sharp- 
ened by  disappointment,  and  he  became  severe 
to  those  who  injured  or  betrayed  him. 

At  present  having  accepted  the  invitation  to 
Lusitania,  he  took  his  voyage  from  Africa  thith- 
er. Upon  hie  arrival  he  was  invested  with 
full  authority  as  general,  and  levied  forces, 
with  which  he  reduced  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. Numbers  volnnurily  came  over  to 
him,  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  clemency 
as  well  as  the  vigour  of  his  proceedings.  And 
to  these  advantages  he  added  artifices  to  amuut' 
snd  gain  the  people. 

That  of  the  hind  was  none  of  the  least.* 
Spanus,  a  countrymaif  who  lived  in  tliose  parts 
happening  to  fall  in  with  a  hind  which  had 
newly  yeaned,  and  which  was  flying  from  tbr 
hunters,  failea  in  his  attempt  to  take  her;  out, 
charmed  with  the  uncommon  colour  of  the  f4wa, 
which  was  a  perfect  white,  he  pursued  and  toiik 
it.  By  good  fortune  Sertorius  had  his  camp  m 
that  neighbourhood;  and  whatever  waah'oujrht 
of  him  taken  in  hunting,  or  of  the  production^ 
of  the  field,  he  receivcxl  with  pleasure,  and  re- 
turned the  civility  with  interest.  The  country 

*  SerloriiM  had  learned  theic arte ol  Mahu. 
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Awn  went  and  jffeied  him  the  fawn.  He  re- 
ceived this  present  like  the  rest,  and  at  fint 
look  no  extraordinary  notice  of  it.  But  in  time 
it  became  to  tractable  and  fond  of  him,  that  it 
would  come  when  he  called,  follow  nim  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  learned  to  bear  the  hany 
and  tumult  of  the  camp.  By  little  and  little, 
he  brought  the  people  to  believe  there  woa 
something  sacred  and  mjsterious  in  the  affair: 
(riving  it  out  that  the  &wn  was  a  gift  from 
Diana,  and  that  it  discorered  to  him  many  im- 
portant secrets.  For  he  knew  the  natural 
power  of  superstition  over  the  minds  of  the 
barbarians.  In  pursuance  of  his  scheme,  when 
the  enemy  was  making  a  private  irruption  into 
the  country  under  his  command,  or  persuad- 
ing some  city  to  revolt,  he  pretended  the  fawn 
had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  warned 
him  to  nave  his  forces  ready.  And  if  he  had 
intelligence  of  some  victory  gained  by  his  of- 
ficers, he  used  to  conceal  the  messenger,  and 
produce  the  fawn  crowned  with  flowers  for  its 
good  tidings;  bidding  the  people  rejoice  and 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  on  account  of  some  news 
they  would  soon  hear. 

By  this  invention  he  made  them  so  tractable 
that  they  obeyed  his  orders  in  every  thing  with- 
out hesiution,  no  longer  considering  themselves 
as  under  the  conduct  of  a  stranger,  but  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Heaven.  And  the  aston- 
ishing increase  of  his  power,  far  beyond  all 
they  could  rationally  expect,  confirmed  them 
in  that  persuasion.  For,  with  two  thousand  six 
hundred  men,  whom  he  called  Romans  (though 
among  them  there  were  seven  hundred  Afri- 
cans, who  came  over  with  him)  and  an  addi- 
tion of  four  thousand  light-armed  Lusitanians 
and  seven  hundred  horse,  he  carried  on  the 
war  agamst  four  Roman  generals,  who  had  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  six  tnou- 
saod  horse,  two  thousand  archers  and  slingers, 
and  cities  without  numt>er  under  their  com- 
mand j  though  at  first  he  had  twenty  cities  only. 
Nevertheless,  with  so  trifling  a  force,  and  such 
small  beginnings,  he  subdued  several  great  na- 
tions, and  took  many  cities.  Of  the  generals 
that  opposed  him,  he  beat  Cotta  at  sea  in  the 
straits  over  against  Mellaria;  he  defeated  Phi- 
diuS*  who  had  the  chief  command  in  Battica, 
and  killed  four  thousand  Romans  upon  the 
hanks  of  the  Betis.  By  his  qusstor  he  beat 
DomitiiM  and  Lucius  Manlius,  proconsul  of 
the  other  Spain;  he  likewise  slew  Thoranias,t 
flie  of  the  officers  sent  against  him  by  Motel- 
lus,  together  with  his  whole  army.  Nay,  Me- 
tellus  himself,  a  general  of  as  great  reputation 
ss  any  the  Romans  then  had,  was  entangled 
by  him  in  such  difliculties,  and  reduced  to  such 
extremities,  that  he  was  forced  to  call  in  Lu- 
eios  liollius,  from  Gallia  Narbonensis,  to  his 
issistance,  and  Pompey  the  Great  was  sent 
with  another  army  from  Rome  with  the  ut- 
most expedition.  For  Metellus  knew  not 
what  measures  to  take  against  so  daring  an 
enemy,  who  was  continually  harassing   him, 

*  Zylander  has  it  DidiiUj  which  it  agreeable  to  wme 
■Miiiueripts ;  Cruicrius,  upon  conjecture  only,  re«d« 
it  ,aufimm,  Frienshem,  io  hie  Supplement  lo  Livy, 
(zc.  96.)  calls  this  reneral  Furfidiua  ;  and  he  might  do 
It  upon  the  authority  of  some  ancient  maBueenpt  of 
Plotarch. 

t  Florua  has  it  Tkorim 


and,  yet  would  not  come  to  a  pitched  batOi^ 
and  who,  by  the  lightness  and  inactivity  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  turned  himself  into  all  man- 
ner of  forms.  He  was  sufficiently  skiUed,  in- 
deed, in  set  battles,  and  he  commanded  a  firm 
heavy-armed  infantry,  which  knew  how  to  re 
pulse  and  bear  down  any  thing  that  would 
make  head  agamst  them,  but  md  no  expert* 
enco  in  climbing  mountains,  or  capacity  to  vie 
in  flying,  and  pursuing  n>en  as  swift  as  the 
virind.  Nor  could  his  troops  bear  hunger,  eat 
any  thing  undressed,  or  lie  open  the  ground 
vrithout  tents,  like  those  of  Seiterius.  Besides 
Metellus  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  aftei 
his  many  campaigns  and  long  service,  had  be- 
gun to  indulge  huuelf  in  a  mora  delicate  way 
of  living;  whereas  Sertorius  wa»in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  full  of  spirits,  and  had  brought 
strength  and  activity  to  the  greatest  perfection 
by  exercise  and  abstemiousness,  lie  never 
indulged  in  wine,  even  when  he  had  nothing 
else  tQ  do;  and  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
bear  labour  and  fittigue,  to  make  long  march 
es,  and  pass  many  successive  nights  without 
sleep,  though  supported  all  the  while  with 
mean  and  slender  diet.  By  bestowing  his  lei- 
sure on  hunting  and  traversing  all  the  country 
for  game,  had  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
impracticable  as  well  as  open  parts  of  it,  that 
when  he  wanted  to  fly,  he  found  no  manner  of 
difficulty  in  it,  and  if  he  had  occasion  to  pur* 
sue  or  surround  the  enemy,  he  could  execute 
it  with  ease. 

Hence,  it  was  that  Metellus,  in  being  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  any  reguhur  action,  su^ 
fered  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  defeat;  and 
Sertorius  gained  as  much  by  flying  as  he  could 
have  done  by  conquering  and  pursuing.  For 
he  cut  his  adversary  off  from  water,  and  pre- 
vented his  foraging.  If  the  Romans  began  to 
march,  he  was  on  the  wing  to  harass  them; 
and  if  they  sat  still,  he  galled  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  quit  their 
post.  If  they  invested  a  town,  he  was  soon 
upon  them,  and  by  cutting  off  their  convoy% 
as  it  were,  besieged  the  besiegers:  insomuch, 
that  they  began  to  give  up  the  point,  and  to  call 
upon  Metellus  to  accept  tne  challenge  that  Ser 
torius  had  given,  insisting  that  general  should 
fight  with  general,  and  Roman  with  Roman: 
and  when  he  declined  it,  they  ridiculed  and 
abused  him.  Metellus  only  laughed  at  them* 
and  he  did  perfectly  right;  for,  as  Theophrss 
tus  says,  ^A  {general  should  die  like  a  general 
and  not  like  a  common  soldier." 

He  found  that  the  Langobrita  were  very 
serviceable  to  Sertorius,  and  perceived^  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  might  soon  bring  them  tB 
surrender  for  want  of  water;  (or  they  had  but 
one  well  in  the  city,  and  an  enemy  might  im- 
mediately make  himself  master  of  the  springs 
in  the  suburbs,  and  under  the  walls.  H^ 
therefore  advanced  asainst  the  town;  hot  oon 
eluding  he  should  take  it  within  two  days,  he 
ordered  his  troops  to  take  only  five  days  pro- 
visions with  them.  But  Sertorius  gave  the 
people  speedy  assistance.  He  got  two  thou- 
sand skins,  and  filled  them  with  water,  prom 
ising  a  good  reward  for  the  care  of  each  ves- 
sel or  skin.  A  number  of  Spaniards  and  Moors 
offered  their  service  on  this  occasion;  and  hav- 
ing selected  the  strongest  and  swiftest  of  Uieak 
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tie  Mnt  them  along  the  monntuiui  with  orden, 
when  they  delivered  theee  Yeeseli,  to  take  all 
vaelew  peiwrns  oat  of  the  town,  that  the  water 
might  be  fally  mfficient  for  the  rut  during  the 
whole  courae  of  the  aiege. 

When  Metellus  was  informed  of  this  ma- 
BflBUTre,  he  waa  greatly  concerned  at  it;  and 
n  his  proTisions  began  to  fail,  he  sent  oat 
Aqniliw  with  aix  thousand  men  to  collect  IVesh 
supplies.  Sertorins  who  liad  early  intelligence 
of  it,  laid  an  ambush  for  AquUius,  and  upon  his 
return,  three  thouspiud  men,  who  were  placed 
in  the  shady  thannel  of  a  brook  for  the  pur- 
pose, rose  up  and  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  At 
the  same  time  Sertorius  himself  charged  him  in 
front,  killed  a  considerable  number  or  his  party, 
and  took  the  rest  prisoners.  Aquilius  got  back 
to  Metellus,  but  with  the  loss  both  of  his  horse 
and  his  arms;  whereupon  Metellus  retired 
with  disgrace,  greatly  insulted  and  ridiculed  by 
the  Spaniards. 

This  success  procured  Sert6rius  the  admira- 
tion and  esteem  of  the  Spaniards;  but  what 
charmed  theAi  still  more  was,  that  he  armed 
them  in  the  Roman  manner,  taught  them  to 
keep  their  ranks,  and  to  obey  the  word  of  com- 
mand; so  that,  instead  of  exerting  their  strength 
in  a  ssTage  and  disorderly  manner,  and  behav- 
ing like  a  multitude  of  banditti,  he  polished 
them  into  regular  forces.  Another  agreeable 
circumstance  was.  that  he  furnished  them  with 
abundance  of  gold  and  stiver  to  gild  their  hel- 
mets, and  enrich  their  shields;  and  that  he 
taught  them  to  wear  embroidered  vests,  and 
magniljcent  coats;  nor  did  he  give  them  sup- 
plies only  for  these  purposes,  but  he  set  them 
the  example.*  The  finishing  stroke  was,  his 
collecting  from  the  various  nations,  the  chil- 
dran  of  the  nobility  into  the  great  city  of  Osca,t 
and  his  furnishing  them  with  masters  to  instruct 
them  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  literature. 
This  had  the  appearance  only  of  an  education, 
to  prepare  them  to  be  admitted  citizens  of 
Rome,  and  to  fit  them  for  important  commis- 
sions; but,  in  fact,  the  children  were  so  many 
hostages.  Meanwhile  the  parents  were  de- 
iight<^  to  see  their  sons  in  gowns  bordered 
^  with  purple,  and  walking  in  great  state  to  the 
schools,  without  any  expease  to  them.  For 
Sertorius  took  the  whole  upon  himself,  often 
examining  besides,  into  the  improvements  they 
made,  and  distributing  proper  rewards  to  those 
of  most  merit,  among  which  were  the  golden 
omameoii  furling  down  from  the  neck,  called 
by  the  Romans,  fridte. 

It  was  then  the  custom  in  Spain,  for  the  band 
#bich  fought  near  the  general's  person,  when 
Me  fell  to  die  with  him.  This  manner  of  de- 
voting themselves  to  death,  the  barbarians  call 
a  lAbation.X  The  other  generals  had  but  a  few 
of  these  guards  or  knights  companions;  where- 
as Sertorius  was  attended  by  many  myriada, 
who  had  laid  themselves  under  that  obligation. 
It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  once  defeated  near 

*  Alexander  had  taken  the  nme  method,  before  him. 
tmong  the  Pertiani.  For  he  ordered  thirty  thouaana 
Perttiin  boyi  to  be  taught  Greek,  and  trained  in  the 
Macedonian  manner. 

t  A  city  id^  Hiipania  Tarraconensi*. 

1  In  Gaul,  (he  persons  who  laid  theraselves  under 
(his  obligatjon,  ••  •  m..,,^..      ^_-    •_  «... 
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the  walls  of  m  town,  and  the  enemy  wem  pre0 
ing  hard  npoa  him,  the  Spaniards,  to  save  Ser 
torius,  ezDMed  themselves  without  any  pre 
caution.  They  passed  him  upon  their  shonl* 
ders,  from  one  to  another,  till  he  had  gained 
the  walls,  and  when  their  general  was  secare, 
then  they  dispersed,  and  fled  for  their  own  lives. 

Kor  waa  he  beloved  by  the  Spanish  soldien 
only,  but.  by  those  which  came  from  Italy  too. 
When  Perpenna  Yento,  who  waa  of  the  same 
party  with  Sertorius,  came  into  Spain  with  a 
great  quantity  of  money,  and  a  respectable  armj, 
intending  to  proceed  in  his  operatioos  against 
Metellus  upon  his  own  bottom;  the  troops  dis- 
liked the  scheme,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  is 
the  camp  but  Sertorius.  This  gave  great  un- 
easiness to  Perpeima,  who  wae  much  elated 
with  his  high  birth  and  opulent  fortune.  Noi 
did  the  matter  stop  here.  Upon  their  baring 
intelligence  that  rompey  had  passed  the  Pyre 
nees,  the  soldiers  took  up  their  anna  and  stand 
ards,  and  loudly  called  upon  Perpenna  to  lead 
them  to  Sertorius;  threatening  if  be  would  not 
complv,  to  leave  him,  and  go  to  a  general  who 
knew  how  to  save  both  himself  and  those  un- 
der his  command.  So  that  Perpenna  was  forc- 
ed to  Yield,  and  he  went  and  joined  Sertoriai 
with  fi(t};-three  cohorts.* 

Sertorius  now  found  himself  at  the  head  ol 
a  great  army;  for,  besides  the  junction  of  Pe^ 
penna,  all  the  countries  within  the  Ibenis  had 
adopted  his  interest,  and  troops  were  daily 
flocking  in  on  all  sides.  But  it  gave  him  pais 
to  see  them  behave  with  the  disorder  and  fero- 
city of  barbarians;  to  And  them  palling  npos 
him  to  nve  the  signal  to  chaige.  and  impatient 
of  the  least  delay.  He  tried  what  mild  repre- 
sentations would  do,  and  they  had  no  eflccL 
They  still  continued  obstinate  and  clamorous, 
oflen  demanding  the  combat  in  a  very  unsea- 
sonable manner.  At  last  he  permitted  theni 
to  engage  in  their  own  way,  in  conseqoenoe  of 
which  they  would  sufier  great  loss,  though  he 
designed  to  prevent  their  being  entirely  defeat- 
ed. These  checks,  he  hoped,  would  make  them 
more  willing  to  be  under  discipline. 

The  event  answered  his  expectation.  Tliey 
fought  and  were  beaten;  but  making  up  wim 
succours,  he  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  conduct- 
ed them  safe  into  the  camp.  His  next  step 
was  to  rouse  them  up  out  of  their  despond- 
ence. For  which  purpose,  a  few  days  afVer, 
he  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  produced  two 
horses  before  them;  the  one  old  and  feeble, 
the  other  large  and  strong,  and  remarkable 
besides  for  a  fine  flowing  tail.  By  the  poor 
weak  horsd  stood  a  robust  able-bodied  man, 
and  by  the  strong  horse  stood  a  little  man  ofa 
very  contemptible  appearance.  Upon  a  signal 
given,  tlie  strong  man  began  to  pull  and  drag 
about  the  weak  horse  by  the  tail,  as  if  he  would 
pull  it  ofl*;  and  the  little  man  to  pluck  off 
the  hairs  of  the  great  horse's  tail,  one  by  one. 
The  former  tugged  and  toiled  a  long  time  to 
the  great  diversion  of  the  spectators,  and  ai 
last  was  forced  to  give  up  the  point;  the  latter, 
without  any  difficulty,  soon  stripped  the  great 
horse's  tail  of  all  iu  hair.f  Then  Sertorios 
rose  up  and  said,  "You  see,  my  friends  and 


*  A  cohort  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion. 
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fellow-flbldien,  how  much  greater  a  'e  the  effects 
•f  peraeTerance,  than  thoae  of  force,  and  that 
there  are  inaoy  things  invincible  in  their  col- 
lective capacity  and  in  a  state  of  anion,  which 
may  gradually  be  overcome,  when  they  are  once 
■eparated.  In  short,  perseverance  is  irresisti- 
ble. By  this  meant,  time  attacks  and  destroys 
the  strongest  things  upon  earth.  Time,  I  say, 
w2i^  is  the  best  friend  and  ally  to  those  that  have 
the  diseernment  to  use  it  properly,  and  watch 
the  opportunities  it  presents,  and  the  worst 
enemy  to  those  who  will  be  rushing  into  action 
when  it  does  not  call  them."  By  such  sym- 
bols as  these,  Sertorious  applied  to  the  senses 
of  the  barbarians,  and  instructed  them  to  wait 
for  proper  junctures  and  occasions. 

But  nis  contrivance  with  resoect  to  the  Char- 
acttani  gained  him  as  much  aomiraticm  as  any 
of  his  military  performances  whatever.  The 
Characitani  are  seated  beyond  the  river  Tagus. 
They  have  neither  cities  nor  villages,  but  dwell 
«pon  a  large  and  ]of\y  hill,  in  dens  and  caverns 
of  the  rocks,  the  mouths  of  which  are  all  to  the 
north.  The  soil  of  all  the  country  about  is  a 
clay,  so  very  light  and  crumbly,  that  it  yields 
to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  is  reduced  to  pow- 
der by  the  least  touch,  and  flies  about  like  ashes 
or  unslacked  lime.  The  barbarians,  whenever 
they  are  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  retire  to 
these  caves  with  their  booty,  and  look  upon 
themselves  as  in  a  place  perfectly  impregnable. 

It  happened  that  Sertorius,  retiring  to  some 
distance  from  Metellus,  encamped  under  this 
^mi;  and  the  savage  inhabitants  imagining  he 
ntired  only  because  he  was  beaten,  offered 
him  several  insults.  Sertorius,  either  provoked 
ml  such  treatme*ht,  or  willing  to  shew  them  he 
was  not  flying  from  an  enemy,  mounted  his 
horse  the  neit  day,  and  went  to  reconnoitor 
the  place.  As  he  could  see  no  part  in  which 
it  was  acccessible,  he  almost  despaired  of  tak- 
ing it,  and  could  only  vent  his  anger  in  vain 
menaces.  At  last  he  observed,  that  the  wind 
Mew  the  dust  in  great  quantities  towards  the 
mouths  of  the  caves,  which,  as  I  said  before, 
are  all  to  the  north.  The  north  wind,  which 
fome  call  Casctos,'  prevails  most  in  those 
parts  5  taking  its  rise  from  the  marshy  grounds, 
and  Uie  mountains  covered  with  snow.  And, 
as  it  was  then  the  height  of  summer,  it  was  re- 
markably strong,  having  fresh  supplies  from 
the  melting  of  the  ice  on  the  northern  peaks; 
io  tiiat  it  blew  a  most  agreeable  gale,  which, 
in  the  day-time,  refreshed  both  these  savages 
and  their  flocks. 

Sertorius  reflecting  upon  what  he  saw,  and 
being  informed  by  the  neighbouring  Spaniards 
that  these  were  the  usual  appearances,  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  collect  vast  quantities  of  that 
dry  and  crumbly  earth,  so  as  to  raise  a  mount 
of  it  over  against  the  hill.  The  barbarians, 
imagining  he  intended  to  storm  their  strong 
holds  from  that  mount,  laughed  at  his  proceed- 
ings. The  soldiers  went  on  with  their  work 
ml  night,  and  then  he  led  them  back  into  the 
camp.  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  a  gen- 
tle breeze  sprung  up,t  which  moved  the  l^ht- 
est  part  of  the  heap,  and  dispersed  it  like  smoke, 

*  Media  inter  Aquilonem  ct  EzortasB  JKqiiinoctia- 
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and  as  the  sun  got  up  niftier,  the  Caetot  blew 
again,  and,  by  its  violence,  covered  all  the 
lull  with  dost.  Meantime,  the  soldiers  stirred 
up  the  heap  from  the  very  bottom,  and  crum- 
bled all  the  clay;  and  some  gallopped  up  and 
down,  to  raise  the  light  earth,  and  thicken  the 
clouds  of  dust  in  the  wind,  which  carried  them 
into  the  dwellinss  of  the  Characitani;  tlieif 
entrances  directly  facing  it.  As  they  wsie 
caves,  and,  of  course,  had  no  other  aperture, 
the  eves  of  the  inhabitants  were  soon  filled, 
and  they  could  scarce  breathe  for  the  suffo- 
cating dust  which  they  draw  in  with  the  air. 
In  these  wretched  circmnstances,  they  held  out 
two  days;  though  with  great  difficulty,  and  the 
third  day  surrendered  themselves  to  Sertorius, 
at  discretion;  who,  by  reducing  them,  did  not 
gain  such  an  accession  of  strength  as  uf  hon- 
our. For  an  honour  it  was  to  subdue  those  by 
policy,  whom  his  arms  could  not  reach. 

Wlule  he  carried  on  the  war  against  Me- 
tellus only,  his  success  in  general  was  imputed 
to  the  old  sge  and  inactivi^  of  his  adversary, 
who  had  to  contend  with  a  bold  young  man, 
at  the  head  of  troops  so  light,  that  they  might 
pass  rather  for  a  marauding  party,  than  a  rc;g- 
ular  army.  But  when  Pompey  had  passed  tlie 
Pyrenees,  and  Sertorious  took  post  against  him, 
every  art  of  generalship  on  both  sides  was  ex- 
hausted; and  yet,  even  then  it  appeared,  that, 
in  point  both  of  attack  and  defence,  Serto- 
rius had  the  advantage.  In  this  case,  the  iame 
'of  Sertorius  greatly  increased,  and  extended 
itself  as  far  as  Rome,  where  he  was  considered 
the  ablest  general  of  his  time.  Indeed,  the 
honour  Pomoey  had  acquired  was  very  consid- 
erable, and  tne  actions  he  had  perfoiined  un> 
der  Sylla,  set  him  in  a  very  respectable  light, 
insomuch,  that  Sylla  had  given  him  the  appel 
lation  of  the  Greaty  and  he  was  distinguished 
with  a  triumph,  even  before  he  wrote  man. 
This  nuide  many  of  the  cities,  which  were 
under  the  command  of  Sertorius,  cast  their 
eyes  upon  Pompey,  and  inclined  them  to  open 
their  gates  to  him.  But  they  returned  to  tfieir 
old  atuchment,  upon  the  unexpected  success 
that  attended  Sertorius  at  LAuron.* 

Sertorius  was  besieging  that  place,  and  Pom 
pey  marched  with  his  whole  anny  to  its  relief. 
There  was  a  hill  at  some  distance  from  the 
walls,  from  which  the  city  might  be  greatly 
annoyed.  Sertorius  hastened  to  seize  it,  and 
Pompey  to  prevent  him:  but  tho  former  gained 
the  post  I^ompey,  however,  sat  down  by  it, 
with  great  aatinaction,  thinking  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  cut  Sertorius  off  from  the 
town;  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  I^uronites, 
<<  That  they  might  be  perfectly  easy,  and  sit 
quietly  upon  tlwir  walls,  while  they  saw  him 
besiege  Sertorius."  But  when  that  general 
was  informed  of  it,  he  only  laughed,  and  said, 
<<  I  will  teach  that  scholar  of  Sylla"  (so  in 
ridicule  he  called  Pompey,)  <<that  a  general 
ought  to  look  behind  him,  rather  than  before 
him."  At  the  same  time,  he  shewed  the  be 
sieged  a  body  of  six  thousand  foot  in  the  camp 
which  he  had  qiitted  in  order  to  seize  the  hill, 
and  which  had  been  leil  there  on  purpose  to 
take  Pompey  in  the  rear,  when  he  should  corns 
to  attack  Sertorius  in  the  post  he  now  occupied. 
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PoRipeyi  not  dJKOTering  thu  muifleavra  tiU 
it  was  too  late,  did  not  dare  to  begin  the  attack, 
loat  be  aboold  be  sarronnded.  And  yet,  he  was 
Bsbaoied  to  leave  the  JLaoronites  in  sach  ex- 
treme danger.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  still  and  see  the  town  lost. 
The  people,  in  despair  of  assistance,  surendei^ 
ed  to  Sertorins,  who  was  pleased  to  spare  the 
iniabitants,  and  let  them  go  free;  bat  be  laid 
their  cities  in  ashes.  This  was  not  done  oot  of 
anger,  or  a  spirit  of  croelty  (for  he  seems  to 
have  indulged  bis  resentment  less  than  any  other 
seneral  whatever,)  but  to  put  the  admirers  of 
Pompey  to  the  blush;  while  it  was  said  among 
the  barbarians,  that  though  he  was  at  hand,  and 
almost  warmed^himself  at  the  flame,  he  suffer- 
ed his  allies  to  perish. 

It  is  true,  Sertorius  received  many  cheeks  in 
the  course  of  the  war;  but  it  was  not  where  he 
acted  in  person;  for  he  ever  continued  invinci- 
ble; it  was  through  his  lieutenants.  And  such 
was  his  manner  of  rectifying  the  mistakes,  that 
he  met  with  more  applause  Utan  his  adversaries 
in  the  midst  of  their  success.  Instances  of  which 
we  have  in  the  battle  of  Sucre  with  Pompey,  and 
n  that  of  Tuttia*  with  Pompey  and  MetelJus. 

As  to  the  battle  of  Sucre,  we  are  told  it  viras 
fought  the  sooner,  because  Pompey  hastened 
it,  to  prevent  Metellus  from  having  a  share  in 
the  victory.  This  was  the  very  thing  Sertorius 
wanted,  to  try  his  strength  with  Pompey,  before 
Metellus  joined  him.  Sertorius  came  up  and 
engaged  him  in  the  evening.  This  he  dul  out 
of  choice,  in  the  penuasion  that  the  enemy,  not 
beintr  acquainted  with  the  country,  would  find 
darkness  a  hindrance  to  them,  whether  they 
should  have  occaaion  to  fly  or  to  pursue.  When 
they  came  to  charge,  he  found  tnat  he  had  not 
to  do  with  Pompey,  as  he  could  have  wished, 
but  that  Afranius  commanded  the  enemy's  leA 
wing,  opposite  to  him,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  his  own  right  wing.  However,  as  soon  as 
he  understood  that  the  lefl  gave  way  to  the  vig- 
orous  impressions  of  Pompey,  he  put  his  right 
under  the  direction  of  other  officen,  and  has- 
tened to  support  that  which  had  the  disadvan- 
tage. By  rallying  the  fugitives,  and  encourag- 
ing those  who  kept  their  sround,  he  forc^ 
Pompey  to  fly  in  great  confusion,  who  before 
was  pursuing:  nay,  that  general  was  in  the 
greatest  danger;  he  was  wounded,  and  got  oflf 
with  difficulty.  For  the  Africans,  who  fought 
under  the  banners  of  Sertorius,  having  taken 
Pompey's  horse,  adorned  with  gokl  and  other 
rich  furniture,  lefl  the  pursuit,  to  quarrel  about 
dividing  the  spoil.  In  the  meantime,  when  Ser- 
torius was  flown  from  his  right  wins  to  succour 
the  other  in  distress,  Afranius  overthrew  all  be- 
fore him,  and  closely  pursued  the  fugitives,  en- 
tered their  camp  with  them,  which  he  pillaged 
till  it  was  dark;  he  knew  nothing  of  Pompey's 
defeat,  and  was  unable  to  keep  the  soldiers  from 
plundering,  if  he  had  desired  it  At  this  instant, 
Sertorius  returns  with  the  laurels  he  had  won, 
falls  upon  the  troops  of  Afranius,  which  were 
scattered  up  and  down  the  camp,  and  destroys 
great  numbers  of  them.  Next  morning  he  arm- 
ed, and  took  the  field  again;  but  perceiving 
thtX  Metellus  was  at  hand,  he  drew  off  and  de- 
camped.   He  did  it,  however,  with  an  air  of 

•  Orwrim  eoi^eetures,  that  we  ihonld  resd  TViria, 
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gaiety:  <'If  the  old  woman,"  aaid  he,  '<1m4 
not  been  here,  I  would  have  flogged  Uie  boy 
well,  and  sent  him  back  to  Rome." 

He  was,  notwithstanding,  much  afflicted  for 
the  loss  of  his  hind.  For  she  was  an  excellent 
engine  in  the  management  of  the  barbarians, 
who  now  wanted  encouragement  more  than 
ever.  By  good  fortune,  some  of  his  soldiers,  as 
they  were  strolling  one  night  about  the  country, 
met  with  her,  and  knowing  her  by  the  colour, 
brought  her  to  him.  Sertorius,  happy  to  find  bet 
again,  promised  the  soldiers  large  sums,  on  con 
dition  they  would  not  mention  the  affair.  He 
carefully  concealed  the  hmd;  and  a  few  days 
after,  appeared  in  public,  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, to  transact  business,  telling  the  barba- 
rian officers  that  he  had  some  extraordinary  hap* 
mness  announced  to  him  from  heaven  in  a  dream. 
Then  he  mounted  the  tribunal,  for  the  despatch 
of  such  affairs  as  might  come  before  him.  At 
that  instant  the  hind,  being  let  loose  near  the 
place  by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  her,  and 
seeing  Sertorius,  ran  up  with  great  joy,  leaped 
upon  the  tribunal,  laid  her  head  upon  his  lap, 
and  licked  his  right  hand,  in  a  manner  to  which 
she  had  long  been  trained.  Sertorius  returned 
her  caresses  with  all  the  tokens  of  a  sincere 
affection,  even  to  the  ahedding  of  tears.  The 
assembly  at  first  looked  on  with  silent  astonish- 
ment: but  afterwards  they  testified  their  regard 
for  Sertorius  with  the  loudest  plaudits  and  ac- 
clamations, as  a  person  of  a  superior  nature,  be- 
''loved  by  the  gods.  With  these  impressions,  they 
conducted  him  to  his  pavilion,  and  resumed  aJJ 
the  hopes  and  spirits  with  which  he  could  have 
wished  to  inspire  them. 

He  watched  the  enemy  so  clAe  in  the  plains 
of  Saguntum,  that  they  were  in  great  want  of 
provisions;  and  as  they  were  determined  at  last 
to  go  out  to  forage  and  collect  necessaries,  this 
unavoidably  brought  on  a  battle.  Great  acts  of 
valour  were  performed  on  both  sides.  Memmius. 
the  best  officer  Pompey  had,  fell  in  the  hottest  or 
the  fight.  Sertorius  carried  all  before  him,  and 
through  heaps  of  the  slain  made  his  way  towards 
Metellus,  who  made  great  efforts  to  oppose  him, 
and  fought  with  a  vigour  above  his  years,  but  at 
last  was  borne  down  with  the  stroke  of  a  apear. 
All  the  Romans,  who  saw  or  heard  of  this  disas- 
ter, resolved  not  to  abandon  their  general,  and^ 
from  an  impulse  of  shame  as  well  as  anger,  they 
turned  upon  the  enemy,  and  sheltered  Metellus 
with  their  shields,  till  others  carried  him  off  in 
safety.  Then  they  charged  the  Spaniards  with 
great  fury,  and  routed  them  in  their  turn. 

As  victory  had  now  changed  sides,  Sertorius. 
to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  his  troops,  as  well 
as  convenient  time  for  raising  fresh  forces, 
had  the  art  to  retire  into  a  city  strongly  situatea 
upon  a  mountain.  He  repaired  the  walls,  ano 
barricaded  the  gates,  as  though  he  thought  ef 
nothing  less  than  standing  a  siege.  The  enemy>, 
however,  were  deceived  by  appearances.  The* 
invested  the  place,  and,  in  the  imagination  that 
they  should  make  themselves  masters  of  it 
without  difficulty,  took  no  care  to  pursue  the 
fugitive  barbarians,  or  to  prevent  the  new  levies 
which  the  officers  of  Sertorius  were  making. 
These  officers  he  had  sent  to  the  towns  under 
his  command,  with  instructions,  when  tliey  had 
assembled  a  sufficient  number,  to  send  a  mes 
1  senger  to  acquaint  him  with  it 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  sach  intcUigenoe,  be 
•allied  oot,  and  having  made  his  way  through 
the  enemy  without  much  trouble,  he  joined  bia 
new-raiaed  troopa,  and  rcturnt^d  with  that  ad- 
ditional strength.  He  now  cut  off  the  Ropaan 
convoys  both  by  sea  and  land:  at  laud,  by  lay- 
ing ambuahcfl  or  hemmir^  thc^m  in,  and,  by  too 
rapidity  of  his  motions,  meeting  tJiem  in  every 
quarter:  at  eea,  by  guarding  the  coast  with  bia 
light  piratical  vessels.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Romans  were  obliged  to  separate.  Metel- 
lus  retired  into  Gaul,  and  Pompey  went  and 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  the  territories  of 
the  Vacceians,  where  he  was  greatly  distressed 
for  want  of  money,  insomuch  that  ne  informed 
the  senate,  he  should  soon  leave  the  country,  if 
they  did  not  supply  him ;  for  he  had  already  sac- 
rificed his  own  fortune  in  the  defence  of  Italy. 
Indeed,  the  common  discourse  waC,  that  Serto- 
hue  would  be  in  Italy  before  Pompey.  So  far 
bad  his  capacity  prevailed  over  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  the  ablest  generals  in  Rome. 

The  opinion  which  Metellua  had  of  him,  and 
the  dread  of  his  abilities,  waa  evident  from  a 
proclamation  then  publidied;  in  which  Metel- 
lua offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  to 
any  Roman  who  should  take  him;  and  if  that 
Roman  was  an  exile,  he  promised  he  should  be 
restored  to  his  country.  Thus  he  plainly  dis- 
covered his  despair  of  conquering  his  enemy, 
by  the  price  which  he  set  upon  him.  When  he 
once  happened  to  defeat  him  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, he  was  so  elated  with  the  advantage,  and 
thought  the  event  so  fortunate,  that  he  Buffered 
himself  to  be  salute  as  Imperator^  and  the 
cities  received  him  with  sacrifices  and  every 
testimony  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  at  their  al- 
tars, ^fay,  it  is  said,  he  received  crowns  of 
victory,  that  he  made  most  magnificent  enter- 
tainments on  the  occasion,  and  wore  a  triumph- 
al robe.  Victories,  in  eflligy,  descended  in  ma- 
chines, with  trophies  of  gold  and  garlands  in 
their  hands;  and  choirs  of  boys  and  virgins 
sung  songs  in  his  praise.  These  circumstaaces 
weie  extremely  ridiculous,  if  he  expressed  so 
cuch  joy  and  such  superabundant  vanity,  while 
he  called  Sertorius  a  fugitive  from  Syila,  and 
the  poor  remain's  of  Carbo's  faction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magnanimity  of  Ser- 
torius appeared  in  every  step  he  took.  The 
patricians,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from 
Rome,  and  take  refuge  with  him,  he  called  a 
senate.  Out  of  them  he  appointed  qusestors 
and  lieatenants,  and  in  eveiy  thing,  proceeded 
according  to  the  laws  of  his  countrv.  What  was 
of  still  greater  moment,  though  he  made  war 
only  with  the  arms,  the  money,  and  the  men 
of  Spain,  he  did  not  suffer  the  Spaniards  to 
iave  the  leait  share  in  any  department  of  gov- 
^nmeot,  even  in  words  or  titles.  He  gave 
them  Roman  generals  and  governors;  to  make 
tt  appear  that  the  liberty  of  Rome  was  his 
great  object,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  set 
up  the  Spaniards  against  the  Romans.  In  fact, 
he  was  a  true  lover  of  bib  country,  and  his  pas- 
sion to  be  restored  to  it,  was  one  of  the  first 
m  his  heart.  Yet,  in  his  greatest  misfortunes, 
he  Dever  departed  from  his  dignity.  On  the 
other  band,  when  he  was  victorious,  he  would 
make  an  offer  to  Metellus  or  Pompey,  to  lay 
49«vB  faia  aroM,  on  condition  he  might  be  per- 


mitted to  return  in  the  capacity  of  a  private 
man.  He  said  he  had  rather  be  the  meanest 
citiaen  in  Rome,  than  an  exile  with  the  conW 
mand  of  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world. 

This  love  of  his  country  is  said  to  have  bcea 
in  some  measure  owing  to  the  attachment  he 
had  to  his  mother.  ihM  father  died  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  he  had  his  education  wholly  from 
her;  conseqj^ently  his  affections  centered  in  her. 
His  Spanish  friends  wanted  to  constitute  him 
supreme  governor;  but  having  information  at 
that  time  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  alarming  grief.  For 
seven  whole  days  he  neither  gave  the  word,  nor 
would  be  seen  by  any  of  his  friends.  At  last 
his  generals,  and  others  who  were  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  him  in  point  of  rank,  beset  his  tent, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  rise  from  the  ground 
and  make  his  appearance,  to  speak  to  the  sol- 
diers, and  to  take  the  direction  of  tlieir  affaira, 
which  were  then  as  prosperous  as  he  could  de- 
sire. Hence  many  imagined,  that  be  was 
naturally  of  a  padic  turn,  and  a  lover  of  tran- 
quillity, but  he  was  brought  againat  his  inclina- 
tion, by  some  means  or  other,  to  take  upon 
him  the  command;  and  that  when  he  was  hard 
pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  had  no  other  ahel- 
ter  but  that  of  war  to  fly  to,  he  had  recourse 
to  it  merely  in  the  way  of  self-defence. 

We  cannot  have  greater  proofs  of  his  mag> 
nanimity  than  those  that  appear  in  his  treaty 
with  Mithridates.  That  prince,  recovering 
from  the  fall  given  him  by  Sylla,  entered  the 
lists  again,  and  renewed  his  pretensions  to 
Asia.  By  this  time  the  fame  of  Sertorius  had 
extended  itself  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  merchants  who  tradea  to  the  west,  carried 
back  newa  of  his  achievements,  Uke  commodi- 
ties from  a  distant  country,  and  filled  Pontuf 
with  his  renown.  Hereupon  Mithridates  de- 
termined to  send  an  embassy  to  him;  induced 
to  it  by  the  vain  speeches  of  his  flatterers,  who 
compared  Sertorius  to  Hannibal,  and  Mithri- 
dates to  Pyrrhus,  and  insisted  that  the  Romans 
would  never  be  able  to  bear  up  against  two 
such  powers  and  two  persons  of  such  genius 
and  abilities,  when  attacked  by  them  in  differ^ 
ent  quarters;  the  one  being  the  most  excellent 
of  generals,  and  the  other  Uie  greatest  of  kings 

In  punuance  of  this  achMne,  Mithridates 
sent  ambassadors  into  Spain,  with  letters  to 
Sertorius,  and  proposals  to  be  made  in  confer- 
ence; the  purport  of  which  was  that  the  king 
would  supply  him  with  money  and  ships  for 
the  war,  on  condition  that  he  confirmed  his 
claim  to  Asia,  which  he  had  lately  given  up  to 
the  Romans  in  the  treaty  with  Sylhi. 

Sertorius  assembled  hii  council,  which  be 
called  the  Senate.  They  were  unanimous  in 
their  opinions  that  he  should  accept  the  con- 
ditions, and  think  himself  happy  in  them ;  since 
they  were  only  asked  an  empty  name  and  titlo 
to  things  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
give,  anid  the  king  in  return  would  supply 
them  with  what  they  most  wanted.  But  Ser- 
torius would  by  no  means  agree  to  it.  He  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  that  prince's  having 
Bvthinia  and  Cappadocia,  countries  accustom- 
ed to  kingly  government,  and  not  belonging  to 
the  Romans  by  any  just  title;  but  as  to  a  pro* 
vince  to  which  the  Romans  had  an  undeniable 
claim;  a  province  which  they  had  been  d» 
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C'vad  of  bj  MithridjfWL  wUeh  he  afterwanb 
t  to  Fiiikbm,  and  at  laot  had  quitted  vji 
the  peace  with  Sjlla,  he  could  Bever  conaent 
that  he  ahoald  be  pot  in  poaieeiioe  of  it  again* 
^'Bome,"  eaid  he,  '^oogbt  to  hare  her  power 
extended  by  my  victoriei,  and  it  ia  not  my 
riffht  to  rise  to  power  at  her  expenie.  A  nan 
who  OMM  any  dignity  of  aentiment,  ahooJd  con- 
qoer  with  faonoor,  and  not  oae  any  baae  inei 
eyen  to  aare  Ua  Ufe.* 

Mithridaiea  wae  perfectly  a*rtBiahed  at  this 
anawer,  and  thai  ooBamonicata  hia  sncpriae 
to  hie  friends:  ''What  ofden  wonU  Sertohos 
give  OS,  when  sealed  in  the  aenate*hoase  at 
Rome,  if  now,  driveB  as  he  ia  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  he  prescribes  boaods  to 
oar  empire,  and  threatens  as  with  war  if  we 
make  any  attempt  apon  Asia?"  The  trcatj, 
however,  went  on,  and  was  sworn  to.  M."  v 
ridates  was  to  have  Cappadocia  and  Bithyn** 
and  Sertorius  to  snpply  him  with  a  general 
and  some  troops;  the  king,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  famish  Sertorias  with  three  thoasand 
talents,  and  forty  ships  of  war. 

The  general  whom  Sertorias  sent  into  Asia, 
was  a  senator  who  bad  taken  refase  with  him, 
named  Marcos  Marias.  When  Mithridstps, 
by  his  assistance,  had  taken  some  cities  in 
Asia,  be  permitted  that  officer  to  enter  them 
with  his  rods  and  axes,  and  volontarily  took 
the  second  place  as  one  of  his  train.  Marias 
declared  some  of  those  cities  free,  and  excused 
others  from  imposts  and  taxes,  teUing  them 
they  were  indebted  for  these  favoars  to  Serto- 
rias. So  that  Asia,  which  laboured  again  un- 
der the  exaction  of  the  Roman  tax-gatherers, 
and  the  oppressions  and  insolu  of  the  garri- 
eons,  had  once  more  a  prospect  of  some  hap- 
pier mode  of  government. 

But  in  Spain,  the  senators  about  Sertorius, 
who  looked  upon  themselves  aa  on  a  footing 
with  him,  no  sooner  eaw  themselves  as  a 
match  for  the  enemy,  than  they  bade  adieu  to 
fear,  and  gave  into  a  foolish  jealousy  and  envy 
of  their  general.  At  the  head  of  tlwse  was 
Perpenna,  who,  elated  with  the  vanitv  of  birth, 
aspired  to  the  command,  and  scrupled  not  to 
address  his  partisans  in  private  with  such 
speeches  as  tnese:  ''What  evil  dsmon  posses- 
ses us,  and  leads  us  from  bad  to  worse?  We, 
who  would  not  stay  at  home  and  submit  to  the 
orders  of  Sylla,  who  is  master  both  of  sea 
and  land,  what  are  we  to  come  to?  Did  we 
not  come  here  for  liberty?  Yet  here  we  are 
voluntary  slaves.  Guards  to  the  exiled  Ser- 
,  torius.  We  suffer  ourselves  to  be  amused 
with  the  title  of  a  senate:  a  title  deqHaed  and 
ridiculed  by  all  the  world.  O  noble  senators, 
who  submit  to  the  most  mortifying  tasks  and 
labours,  as  moch  as  the  meanest  Spaniards 
and  Lusitanians!" 

Numbers  were  attacked  with  these  and  such 
like  discourses;  and  though  they  did  not  open- 
ly revolt,  because  they  dreaded  the  power  of 
Sertorius,  yet  they  took  private  methods  to 
ruin  his  affairs,  by  treating  the  barbarians  ill, 
inflicting  heavy  punishments,  and  collecting 
exorbitant  subsidies,  as  if  by  his  order.  Hence 
the  cities  began  to  waver  in  their  allegiance, 
and  to  raise  disturbances;  and  the  persons 
sent  to  compose  those  distbrbances  by  mild 
and  gentle  methods,  made  more  enemies  than 


they  racoadkd,  and  iaflamed  tfaeiisaiKipni 
of  disobedieoce;  insomoch  that  Sertorias,  d» 
parting  from  his  former  ckasency  and  modem- 
tioo,  behaved  with  great  injustice  and  oosng* 
to  the  children  of  the  Spaniards  in  Oaca,  pot 
ting  some  to  death,  and  selling  others  for  slaves. 
The  coosptracy  daily  gatheied  strength,  sod 
among  the  rest,  Perpenna  drew  in  Bbnhniy* 
who  had  a  couaderahle  command  intheaimv. 
•  •  •  •  *     ' 

He  and  his  partisina  then  prepared  letten  Aif 
Sertorius,  which  imported  that  a  victory  wu 
gained  by  one  of  his  great  officers,  and  great 
numbers  ot  the  enemy  slain.  Sertorius  offer- 
ed sacrifice  for  the  good  tidings;  and  Perpen- 
na gave  him,  and  lias  own  friends  who  were 
by,  and  who  were  all  privy  to  the  design,  aa 
invitation  to  eaoper,  which,  with  moch  en- 
treaty, he  prevailed  apOB  him  to  accept. 

The  entertainments  at  which  Sertorias  « is 
present,  had  been  always  attended  with  great 
order  and  decorum;  for  he  could  not  bear  eith- 
er to  see  or  hear  the  least  indecency,  and  lii> 
had  ever  accustomed  the  guests  to  divert  them- 
selves in  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  man 
ner.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  entertammciiL 
the  conspirators  began  to  seek  occasion  to 
quarrel,  giving  into  the  most  dissolute  dis- 
course, and  pretending  drunkennese  as  the 
cause  of  their  ribaldry.  All  this  vras  done  to 
provoke  him.  However,  either  vexed  at  their 
obscenities  and  design,  or  guessing  at  their  de> 
rlgns  by  the  manner  of  Uieir  dnwling  them 
out,  he  changed  his  posture,  and  threw  lumaelf 
back  upon  his  couch,  as  though  he  neiifatx 
heard  nor  regarded  Uiem.^  Then  Perpeane 
took  a  cup  of  wine,  and  as  he  oras  drinking, 
purposely  let  it  fall  out  of  his  bands.  Tbt 
noise  it  made  being  a  signal  for  them  to  fall  oa. 
Antony,  who  sat  next  to  Sertorius,  gave  him 
a  stroke  with  his  sword.  Sertorius  turned, 
and  strove  to  get  up;  but  Antony  throwing 
himself  upon  his  breast,  held  both  his  hands; 
so  that  not  being  able  in  the  least  to  defend 
himself,  the  rest  of  the  conspiraton  despatch- 
ed him  with  many  wounds. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  his  death,  most  ot 
the  Spaniards  abandoned  Perpenna,  and  by 
their  deputies,  surrendered  themselves  to  Pom 
pey  and  Metellua.  Perpenna  attempted  some 
thing  with  those  that  remained;  but  though  he 
had  the  use  of  all  that  Sertorius  had  prepared, 
be  made  so  ill  a  figure,  that  it  was  evident  he 
knew  no  more  how  to  command  than  how  to 
obey.  He  gave  Pompey  battle,  and  was  sooa 
routed  and  taken  prisoner.  Nor  in  this  last 
distress  did  he  behave  as  became  a  general. 
He  had  the  papers  of  Sertorius  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  he  offered  Pompey  the  sight  of  origi* 
nal  letters  from  men  of  consular  dignity,  and 
the  greatest  interest  in  Rome,  by  which  the^ 
invited  Sertorius  into  Italy,  in  consequence  oi' 
the  desire  of  numbers,  who  wanted  a  change 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration. 

Pompey,  however,  behaved  not  like  a  young 
man,  but  with  all  the  marks  of  a  solid  and 
improved  understanding,  and  by  his  prudence 
delivered  Rome  from  a  train  of  dreadful  fea» 

*  Dacicr  think*  we  shoald  read  MatuWy  by  nrhi^ 
he  means  Maniui  •Sntomttf.  who  nrt  Seitoriui  tbc 
first  btow. 
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«Bd  new  commotioiif.  H«  collected^all  those 
lettara,  and  the  other  papers  of  Sertorius,  and 
burned  thorn,  without  either  reading  them  him- 
self, or  suffering  any  other  penon  to  do  it  As 
for  Peq>enDa,  he  pot  him  to  death  immediate- 
ly, lest  he  should  mention  the  names  of  those 
who  wrote  the  letters,  and  thence  new  seditions 
and  troubles  should  arise.  Perpenna's  accom- 
plices  met  the  same  fiite:  some  of  them  being 


brod|ht  to  Pompej,  and  by  him  ordered  to  thf 
block,  and  others,  who  fled  into  Africs,  shot  bf 
the  Moors.  None  escaped  but  Aufidios,  the 
rival  of  Manlins.  Whether  it  was  that  bo 
could  not  be  found,  or  they  thought  him  not 
worth  the  seeking^  he  lived  to  old  age  in  a  vil* 
lage  of  the  barbarians,  wretchedly  poor,  um 
uniTenally  despised. 


EUMENES. 


Duui  the  historian  writes,  that  Enmenea  the 
Cardian  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wagoner  in  the 
Chersonesus,  and  yet  that  he  had  a  liberal 
education  both  as  to  leaning  and  the  exercises 
then  in  Yogne.*  He  sajrs  that  while  he  was 
but  a  lad,  Philip  happening  to  be  in  Cardia, 
went  to  spend  an  hour  of  leisure  in  seeing  how 
the  young  men  acquitted  themselTOS  in  the 
paneraiion^f  and  the  boys  in  wrestling.  Among 
these  Enmenes  succeeded  so  well,  and  shewed 
so  much  actiTity  and  address,  that  Philip  wss 

S leased  with  him,  and  took  him  into  his  train, 
iut  others  ssoert,  with  a  greater  appearance 
of  probability,  that  Philip  preferred  him  on 
aceouht  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality 
there  were  between  him  and  the  father  of 
Eumenes. 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  he  maintained  the 
reputation  of  being  equal  to  any  of  Alexander^ 
omcers  in  capacity,  and  in  the  honour  with 
which  he  discharged  his  commissions;  and 
though  he  had  only  the  title  of  principal  secre- 
taiy,  he  was  looked  upon  in  as  honourable  a 
light  as  the  king's  most  intimate  friends  and 
counsellors ;  insomuch  that  he  had  the  sole 
direction  of  an  Indian  expedition,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Hephcstion,  when  Perdiocas  had 
the  post  of  that  favourite,  he  succeeded  Per- 
diccas.  Therefore,  when  Neoptolemus,  who 
had  been  the  principal  armour-bearer,  took 
upon  him  to  say,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
<*  That  he  had  borne  the  shield  and  spear  of 
that  monarch,  and  that  Eumenes  had  only  fol- 
lowed with  his  escritoir,"  the  Macedonians 
only  Uoghed  at  his  vanity;  knowing  that,  be- 
sides other  marks  of  honour,  Alexander  had 
thought  Eumenes  not  uuworthv  his  alliance. 
For  Barsine,  the  daughter  of  ArUbazus,  who 
was  the  first  lady  Alexander  took  to  his  bed  in 
Asia,  anltt  who  brought  him  a  son  named  Her- 
cules, had  two  sisters;  one  of  which,  called 
Apama,  he  gave  to  Ptolemy;  and  the  other, 
called  also  Barsine,  be  ga^e  to  Eumenes,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  oelecting  Persian  ladies 
as  wives  for  his  friends^ 

*  Tber«  were  pnblie  leboob,  where  childrcB  of  all 
eonditiona  were  taught  without  diitinetioa. 

f  The  jpanaralion  (as  we  have  already  «l»erved) 
was  a  compoattion  of  wrestling  and  boxing. 

t  Alexander  had  married  Statira,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  andgiTen  the  youngest,  named  Trypetis. 
to  Hephsstion.  This  was  a  measure  well  calculated 
(or  establithiog  him  and  his  posterity  on  the  Persian 
Jirone;  but  it  was  obnoxious  to  the  Macedonians. 
Therefore,  Co  ivpport  it  on  one  hand,  and  to  obriaia 


Yet  it  most  be  acknowledged,  he  was  otteo 
in  disgrace  with  Alexander,  and  once  or  twice 
in  danger  too,  on  account  of  Hephsstion.  In 
the  first  place,  Hephsstion  gave  a  musician 
named  Evios,  tiie  qoarters  which  the  servants 
of  Eumenes  had  taken  up  for  him.  Upon  this, 
Eumenes  went  m  great  wrath  to  Alexandet 
with  Mentor,*  and  cried,  ^  The  best  method 
they  could  take,  was  to  throw  away  their  arms, 
and  learn  to  play  upon  the  flote,  or  turn  trage- 
dians." Alexander  at  first  entered  into  his 
quarrel,  and  sharply  rebuked  Hephsstion;  bnt 
he  soon  changed  his  mind,  and  turned  the 
weight  of  his  displeasure  upon  Eumenes;  think- 
ing he  had  behaved  with  more  disrespect  to 
him  than  resentment  against  Hephsstion. 

Again;  when  Alexander  wanted  to  send  oot 
Nearehos  with  a  fleet  to  explore  the  coasu  of 
the  ocean,  he  found  his  treasury  low,  and 
asked  his  friends  for  a  supply.  Among  the 
rest  he  applied  to  Eumenes  for  three  hundred 
talents,  who  offered  him  only  a  hundred,  and 
assured  him,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  find 
it  diflkolt  to  collect  that  sum  by  his  stewards. 
Alexander  refused  the  offer,  but  did  not  re-* 
monstrate  or  complain.  However,  he  ordered 
his  servants  privatelv  to  set  fire  to  Eumenes's 
tent,  that  he  might  be  forced  to  carry  out  his 
money,  and  be  openly  convicted  of  the  falsity. 
It  happened  that  the  tent  was  entirely  con- 
sumed, and  Alexander  was  sorry  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  his  papers.  There  was  gold  and 
silver  found  melted,  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  a  thousand  talenU,  yet  even  then  the  king 
took  none  of  it.  And  having  written  to  ail  his 
grandees  and  Ueutenants  to  send  him  copies  of 
the  despatches  that  were  lost,  upon  their  ar- 
rival he  put  them  again  under  the  care  of 
Eumenes. 

Some  time  after,  another  dispote  happened 
between  him  and  Hephsstion,  on  account  of 
some  present  from  the  king  to  one  of  them. 
Much  severe  and  abosive  langoage  passed  be- 
tween them,  yot  Alexander,  for  the  present, 
did  not  look  apoB  Eumenes  with  less  regard. 
But,  Hephsstion  dying  soon  after,  the  king, 
in  his  unspeakable  aflUction  for  that  loss,  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  against  all  who  he 
ineonTcniences  on  the  other,  he  selected  eighty  rirgini 
oat  of  the  most  honooraMe  flunilies  in  Perna,  and  per- 
suaded his  principal  friends  and  cAcers  to  marry  them. 

*  Mentor  was  brother  to  Menmon,  whose  widow 
Barsine  was  Alexander's  mistress.  He  was  brother* 
in-law  to  Artabaxus ;  and  the  second  Barsine,  who« 
Eumenes  married,  seems  to  hare  been  daughter  ti 
MemaoB,  and  Mentor's  sister. 
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thought  envied  that  /aYoarite  while  he'Ilfed. 
07  rejoiced  at  his  death.    Eamenes  was  one  of 
thoee  whom  he  moat  suspected  of  such  senti- 
meots,  and  ho  of\eii  mentioned  the  differences, 
and  the  severe  language  those  differences  had 
produced .    Eumenes,  however,  heing  an  artful 
man,  and  happy  at  expedients,  made  the  very 
lerson  through  whom  he  had  lost  the  king's 
avour,  the  means  of  regaining  it.  He  seconded 
the  zcaJ  and  application  of  Alexander  to  cele- 
brate t&e  memory  of  Hephestion.    He  sug- 
gested such  instances  of  Yeneration  as   he 
Uiought  might  do  much  honour  to  the  deceased, 
and  contributed  largely  and  freely,  out  of  his 
own  purse,  towards  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 
Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  great  quar- 
rel broke  out  between  the  phalanx  and  the 
late  king's  friends  and  generals.    Eumenes,  in 
nis  heart,  sided  with  Uie  phalanx,  but  in  ap- 
pearance stood  neuter,  as  a  person  perfectly 
mdifferent;   saying,  it  did  not  become  him, 
who  was  a  stranger,  to  interfere  in  the  disputes 
of  the  Macedonians.    And  when  the  other 
great  officers  retired  from  Babylon,  he  stayed 
there,  endeavouring  to  appease  that  body  of  in- 
fkntrv,  and  to  dispone  them  to  a  reconciliation. 
After  these  troubles  were  passed,  and  the 
generals  met  to  consult  about  dividing  the 
provinces  and  armies  among  them,  the  coun- 
tries assigned  Eumenes,  were  Ctppadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Pontus 
as  far  as  Trapezus.    These  countries  were  not 
then  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  for  Ariarathes 
was  king  of  them;  but  Leonatus  and  Antigonus 
were  to  go  with  a  great  army  and  put  Eureepes 
m  posseasion.    Antigonus,   now  elated  with 
power,  and  despising  all  the  world,  gave  no 
attention   to  the  letters  of  Perdiccas.    But 
Leonatus  marched  down  from  the  upper  pro- 
vinces into  Phrvgia,  and  promised  to  undertake 
the  expedition  lor  Eumenes.  Immediately  aAer 
<his,  Hecatosus,  a  petty  tyrant  in  Gardia,  a|>- 
pUed  to  Leonatus,  and  desired  him  rather  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  Antipater  and  the  INfacedonians, 
who  were  besieged  in  Lamia.*    Leonatus, 
being  inclined  to  go,  called  Eumenes,  and  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  him  to  Hecatsns.    They 
had  long  had  a  suspicion  of  each  other  on  ac- 
count of  a  family  difference  in  point  of  politics; 
in  consequence  of  which  Eumenes  had  once 
accused  Hecataeus  of  setting  himself  up  tyrant 
in  Cardia,  and  had  entreat«i  Alexander  to  re- 
store that  people  to  their  liberty.    He  now 
desired  to  be  excused  taking  a  share  in  the 
Grecian  expedition,  allegiiu;  he   was  afraid 
Antipater,  who  had  long  hated  him,  to  gratify 
himself  as  well  as  Hecateus,  would  make  some 
attempt  upon  his  life.    Upon  which,  Leonatus, 
placing  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  opened 
to  him  aU  his  heart.    He  told  him  the  assisting 
Antipater  was  nothing  but  a  pretext,  and  that 
he  designed,  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Greece, 
to  assert  his  claim  to  Macedonia.    At  the  same 
time  he  shewed  him  letters  from  Gleopatra,t 
in  which  she  invited  him  to  Pella,  and  pro- 
Bkised  to  give  him  her  hand. 

Whether  Eumenes  was  really  afraid  of  An- 
tipater, or  whether  he  despaired  of  any  service 
from  Leonatus,  who  was  extreniely  obstinate 

*Aeityof  Theaftly. 
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in  his  teirfper,  and  followed  •rerj  impulse  o( 
a  precipitate  ambition,  he  withdrew  from  hin 
in  the  night  with  all  bis  equipage,  which  coa- 
sisted  of  Uiree  hundred  horse,  two  hundred  of 
his  domestics  well  armed,  and  all  his  treasure, 
amounting  to  five  thousand  talents.  With  thii 
he  fled  to  Perdiccas;  and  as  he  acquainted 
that  genera]  with  the  secret  designs  of  Leona- 
tus, he  was  immediately  taken  into  a  high  de- 
gree of  favour,  and  admitted  to  a  share  in  hii 
councils.  In  a  little  time,  too,  Perdiccas  in 
person  conducted  him  into  Gappador.ia,  with  a 
great  army;  took  Ariarathes  prisoner,  subdued 
all  the  country,  and  established  Eumenes  in 
that  government :  in  consequence  of  which 
Eumenes  put  the  cities  under  the  directiou  of 
his  friends,  placed  guards  and  garrisons  with 
proper  officers  at  their  head,  and  appointed 
judges  and  superintendanto  of  the  revenue; 
Perdiccas  leaving  the  entire  disposition  of 
those  things  to  him.  After  this  he  departed 
with  Perdiccas;  choosing  to  give  him  that  tee* 
timony  of  respect,  and  not  thinking  it  consis* 
tent  with  his  interest  to  be  abeent  from  his 
court.  But  Perdiccaa,  satisfied  that  he  could 
himself  execute  the  designs  he  was  meditating, 
and  perceiving  that  the  provinces  he  had  left 
behind  requirnl  an  able  and  faithful  guardian, 
sent  back  Eumenes  when  he  had  reached  Gili- 
cia.  The  pretence  was,  that  he  might  attend 
to  the  concerns  of  his  own  govemment;  but 
the  real  intention,  that  he  mould  secure  the 
adjoining  province  of  Armenia,  which  was  dia- 
turbed  by  the  practices  of  Neoptolemua. 

Neoptolemus  was  a  man  of  sanguine  pursuits, 
and  unbounded  vanity.  Eumenes,  however, 
endeavoured  to  keep  him  to  his  duty,  by  sooth- 
ing applicatione.  And  as  he  saw  the  Mace- 
donian infantry  were  become  extremely  inso- 
lent and  audacious,  he  applied  himself  to 
raising  a  body  of  cavalry  which  might  be  a 
counterpoise  against  them.  For  this  purpose 
he  remitted  the  taxes,  and  gave  other  immuni- 
ties to  those  of  his  province  who  were  gooa 
horsemen.  He  also  bought  a  great  numb^  of 
horses,  and  distributed  them  among  such  of 
his  courtiers  as  he  placed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in;  exciting  them  by  honours  and  re- 
wards, and  training  them  to  strength  and  skill 
by  a  variety  of  exercises.  The  Macedonians 
upon  this  were  differently  affected,  some  with 
astonishment,  and  others  with  joy,  to  see  m 
body  of  cavalry  collected,  to  the  number  of  six 
thousand  three  hundred,  and  trained  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time. 

About  that  time  Graterus  and  Antipater, 
having  reduced  Greece,  passed  into  ^sia,  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  Perdiccas;  and  news 
was  brought  that  their  first  intention  was  to 
enter  Gappadocia.  Perdiccas  himself  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  Ptolemy;  he  therefore  ap- 
pointed Eumenes  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  Armenia  and  Gappadocia;  and  wrote 
to  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus  to  obey  the 
orders  of  that  general,  whom  he  had  invested 
with  discretionary  powers.  Alcetaa  plainly 
refused  to  submit  to  that  injunction;  alleging 
that  the  Macedonians  would  be  ashamed  to 
fight  Antipater;  and  as  for  Graterus,  their  af 
fection  for  him  was  such  that  they  would  rs 
ceive  him  with  open  arms.  On  the  othet 
hand,  it  waa  visible  that  Neoptolemus  wot 
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'oming  some  treacherous  scbeme  against 
Eumenes;  for  when  called  upon,  he  refused 
to  join  him,  ifiid,  instead  of  that,  prepared  to 
give  him  battle. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Ea- 

menes  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  foresight  and 

timely  preparations.    For,  though  his  infantry 

were  beaten,  with  his  cavalry  he  put  Neoptole- 

mus  to  flight,  and  took  his  baggage.    And 

while  the  phalani  were  dispersal  upon  the 

pursuit,  he  fell  upon  them  in  such  good  order 

with  his  horse,  that  Uiey  were  forced  to  lay 

down  their  arms,  and  take  an  oath  to  senre  him. 

Neoptolemus  collected  some  of  the  fugitives, 

and  retired  with  them  to  Craterus  and  Antipa- 

ter.    They  had  already  sent  ambassadors  to 

Eumenes,  to  desire  him  to  adopt  their  interests 

in  reward  of  which,  they  would  confirm  to  him 

the  provinces  he  bad,  and  give  him  others, 

with  an  additional  number  of  troops:  in  which 

case  he  would %nd  Antipater  a  friend  instead  of 

an  enemy,  and  continue  in  friendship  with  Cra- 

terns  instead  of  turning  his  arms  against  him. 

Eumenes  made  answer  to  these  proposals, 

*n*hat  having  tlong  been  on  a  footing  of  enmity 

with  Antipater,  he  did  not  choose  to  be  his 

friend,  at  a  time  when  he  saw  him  treating  his 

fViends  as  so  many  enemies.    As  for  Craterus, 

lie  was  ready  to  reconcile  him  to  Perdiccas, 

and  to  compromise  matters  between  them  upon 

Jost  and  reasonable  terms.    But  if  he  should 

begin  hostilities,  he  should  support  his  injured 

friend  while  he  had  an  hour  to  live,  and  rather 

sacrifice  life  itself  than  his  honour." 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Antipater 
and  Craterus,  they  took  some  time  to  deliber- 
ate upon  the  measures  they  should  pifrsue. 
Meanwhile  Neoptolemus  arriving,  gave  them 
an  account  of  tlM  battle  he  had  lost,  and  re- 
qaeated  assistance  of  them  both,  but  particular- 
ly of  Craterus.  He  said,  <<The  Macedonians 
had  so  eztraordinarv  an  attachment  to  him,  that 
if  they  saw  bat  his  bat,  or  heard  one  accent  of 
his  tongue,  they  would  immediately  run  to  him 
with  their  swords  in  their  hands.*  Indeed,  the 
reputation  of  Craterus  was  venr  great  among 
them,  and,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  most 
^f  them  wished  to  be  under  his  command, 
They  remembered  the  risks  he  had  run  of  em- 
broiling himself  with  Alexander  for  their  aakes; 
how  he  had  combatted  the  inclinations  for  Per- 
sian fashions  which  insensibly  grew  upon  him, 
and  supported  the  onstoms  of  his  country 
against  the  insults  of  barbaric  pomp  and 
luxury. 

Cratetus  now  sent  Antipater  into  Cilicia, 
and  taking  a  considerable  part  of  the  forces 
himself,  marched  along  with  Neoptolemus 
against  Eumenes.  If  Sumenes  foresaw  his 
coming,  and  was  prepared  for  it,  we  may  im- 
pate  it  to  the  vigilance  necessary  in  a  general; 
W9  see  nothing  in  that  of  superior  genius.  But 
when,  besides  his  concealing  from  the  enemy 
what  they  ought  not  to  discover,  he  brought 
his  own  troops  to  action,  without  knowing  who 
w»B  their  adversary,  and  made  them  serve 
against  Craterus,  without  finding  out  that  he 
was  the  officer  tiiey  had  to  contend  with;  in 
tilts  we  see  characteristical  proofs  of  general- 
ship.    For  he  propagated  a  report,  that  Ne  ' 


nian  horse.  The  nignt  he  desigued  to  decampi 
he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  had  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  dream.    He  thought  he  saw  two 
Alexanders  prepared   to   try   their   streigt(i 
against  each  other,  and  each  at  the  head  of  a 
phalanx.    Minerva  came  to  support  the  one 
and  Ceres  the  other.   A  sharp  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  the  Alexander  assisted  by  Minerva 
was  defeated,  and  Ceres  crowned  the  victof 
with  a  wreath  of  com     He  immediately  con- 
cluded that  the  dream  was  in  his  favour,  bo 
cause  he  had  to  fight  for  a  country  which  wot 
most  of  it  in  tillage,  and  which  had  then  so  er« 
cellent  a  crop,  well  advanced  towards  tlw 
sickle,  that  the  whole  face  of  it  had  the  appear 
ance  of  a  profound  peace.    He  was  the  more 
confirmed  in  his  opwion,  when  he  found  thr 
enemy's  word  was  Jlfmsrpa  and  •SUxandtr: 
and  m  opposition  to  it  he  gave  Ctre$  and 
^MUxamder.    At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  crovm  themselves,  and  to  cover  theii 
arms,  with  ears  of  com.  He  was  several  times 
upon  the  point  of  declaring  to  his  principal  of- 
ficers and  captains  what  adversary  they  nad  to 
contend  with;  thinking  it  a  haxardous  under- 
taking to  keep  to  himself  a  secret  so  important, 
and  perhaps,  necessary  for  them  to  know. — Yet 
he  abode  by  his  first  resolution,  and  trusted  his 
own  heart  only  with  the  danger  that  might  ensue. 
When  he  came  to  give  ^ttle,  he  would  not 
set  any  Macedonian  to  engage  Craterus,  but 
appointed  to  that  charge  two  bodies  of  foreign 
horse,  commanded  by  Phamabaxus  the  son  of 
ArUbaxos,  and  Phoenix  of  Tenedos.    They 
had  orders  to  advance  on  the  first  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  oome  to  close  fighting,  without 
giving  them  time  to  retire;  and  if  they  attempt- 
ed to  speak  or  send  any  herald,  they  were  not 
to  regard  it.    For  he  had  strong  apprehensions 
that  the  Macedonians  would  go  over  to  Cra 
teras,  if  they  happened  to  know  him.    Eu- 
menes himself,  with  a  troop  of  three  hundred 
select  horse,  went  and  posted  himself  in  the 
riffht  wing,  where  he  should  have  to  act  against 
^^ptolemus.    When  they  had  passed  a  little 
hill  that  separated  the  two  armies,  and  came 
in  view,  they  charged  with  such  impetuosity 
that  Craterus  was  extremely  surprised,  and 
expressed   his    resentment   in    strong   terms 
against  Neoptolemus,  who  he  thought,  had  d<s- 
ceived  him  with  a  pretence  that  the  Macedo- 
nians would  change  sides.    However,  he  ex- 
horted his  officers  to  behave  like  brave  men. 
and  stood  forward  to  the  encounter.    In  tlie 
first  shock,  which  was  very  violent,  the  spears 
were  soon  broke,  and  they  were  then  to  deciile 
the  dispute  with  the  sword. 

The  behaviour  of  Craterus  did  no  dishonour 
to  Alexander.  He  killed  numbers  with  his  own 
hand,  and  overthrew  many  others  who  assailud 
him  in  front.  But  at  last  he  received  a  side 
blow  from  a  Thncian,  which  brought  him  tr 
the  ground.  Many  passed  over  him  without 
knowing  him:  but  Goigias,one  of  Eumcncs'a 
officers  took  notice  of  hun;  and  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  person  leaped  from  his  horse 
and  guarded  the  body.  It  was  then,  however, 
too  late;  he  was  at  the  last  extremity,  and  ui 
the  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  meantime,  Neoptolemus  engagea  Eu" 


optolemus,  assisted  by  Pigris,  was  advancing  I  menes. — The  most  violent  hatred  had  long 
«gain  with  some  Cappadocian  and  Paphlago- 1  subsisted  between  them,  and  this  day  added 
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•tings  to  It.  They  knew  not  one  another  in  the 
two  fint  encounters,  bat  in  the  third  they  did  3 
tnd  Uieu  they  rughed  forward  impetuously 
with  swords  drawn,  and  loud  shouts.  The 
shock  their  horses  met  with  was  so  Tiolent, 
that  it  resembled  that  of  two  galleys.  The 
fierce  antagonists  quitted  the  bridles,  and  laid 
hold  on  each  other;  each  endeavouring  to  tear 
off  the  helmet  or  the  breast-plate  of  his  enemy. 
While  their  hands  were  thus  engaged,  their 
horses  went  from  under  them;  and  as  they  fell 
to  the  ground  without  quitting  their  hold,  they 
wrestled  for  the  advantage.  Neoptolemus  was 
beginning  to  rise  first,  when  Eumenes  wounded 
htm  in  the  ham,  and  by  that  means  got  upon 
his  feet  before  him.  Neoptolemus  being  wound- 
ed in  one  knee,  supported  himself  upon  the 
other,  and  fought  with  great  courage  under- 
neath,  but  was  not  able  to  reach  his  adversary 
a  morul  blow.  At  last,  receiving  a  wound  in 
the  neck,  he  grew  faint,  and  stretched  himself 
upon  the  ground.  Eumenes,  with  all  the  ea- 
gerness of  inveterate  hatred,  hastened  to  strip 
him  of  his  arms,  and  loacUng  him  with  re- 
proaches, did  not  observe  that  his  sword  was 
still  in  his  hand;  so  that  Neoptolemus  wound- 
ed him  under  ihe  cuirass,  where  it  touches 
upon  the  groin.  However,  as  the  stroke  was 
but  feeble,  the  apprehensions  it  gave  him  were 
^ater  than  the  real  hurt. 

When  he  had  despoiled  his  adversary,  weak 
as  he  was  with  the  wounds  he  had  received  in 
his  legs  and  arms,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
made  up  to  his  left  wing,  which  he  sufvposed 
might  still  be  engaged  with  the  enemy.  There, 
being  informed  of  the  fate  of  Crateros,  he  has- 
tened to  him;  and  finding  his  breath  and  senses 
not  quite  gone,  he  alight«l  from  his  horse,  wept 
over  him,  and  gave  him  his  hand.  One  while  he 
vented  his  execrations  upon  Neoptolemus,  and 
another  while  he  lamented  his  own  ill  fortune, 
and  the  cruel  necessity  he  was  under  of  coming 
to  extremities  with  his  most  intimate  friend, 
and  either  giving  or  receiving  the  fatal  blow. 

Eumenes  won  this  battle  about  ten  days  after 
the  former.  And  it  raised  him  to  a  high  rank 
of  honour,  because  it  brought  him  the  palm 
both  of  capacity  and  courage,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  exposed  him  to  the  envy  and  hatred 
both  of  his  allies  and  his  enemies.  It  seemed 
haid  to  them,  that  a  stranger,  a  foreign  adven- 
turer, should  have  destroyed  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  illustrious  of  the  Macedonians  with 
the  arms  of  those  very  Macedonians.  Had  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Craterus  been  brought 
sooner  to  Perdiccas,  none  but  he  would  have 
swayed  the  Macedonian  sceptre.  But  he  was 
slain  in  a  mutiny  in  Emt,  two  days  before 
the  news  arrived.  The  Macedonians  were  so 
much  exasperated  against  Eumenes  upon  the 
late  event  that  they  immediately  decreed  his 
death.  Antigonus  and  Antipater  were  to  take 
thi2  direction  of  the  war  which  was  to  carry 
Hhat  decree  into  execution.  Meantime  Eu- 
menes went  to  the  king's  horses  which  were 
pasturing  upon  mount  Ida,  and  took  such  as 
he  had  occasion  for,  but  gave  the  keepers  a 
discharge  for  them.  When  Antipater  was  ap- 
prized of  it,  he  laughed,  and  said,  <<He  could 
not  enough  admire  the  caution  of  Eumenes, 
who  must  certainly  expect  to  see  the  account 


of  the  king's  goods  and  chattels  sUted 
on  one  side  or  the  qthei." 

Eumenes  intended  to  give  battle  upon  the 
plains  of  Lydia  near  Sardis,  both  because  he 
was  strong  in  cavalry,  and  because  he  was  am 
bitious  to  shew  Cleopatra  what  a  reflpeclable 
force  he  had.  However,  at  the  request  of  that 
princess,  who  was  afraid  to  give  Antipater  any 
cause  or  complaint,  be  marched  to  the  Upper 
Phrygia,  and  wintered  in  Celaene.  There  Al- 
cetas,  Polemon,  and  Docimus,  contended  with 
him  for  the  command;  upon  which  he  said, 
"This  makes  good  the  observation,  Every  one 
thinks  of  advancing  himself,  but  no  one  thinks 
of  the  danger  that  may  accrue  to  the  pubhc 
weal." 

He  had  promised  to  pay  his  army  within  three 
days,  and  as  he  had  not  money  to  do  it,  he  sold 
them  all  the  farms  and  castles  in  the  country, 
together  with  the  people  and  cattle  that  were 
upon  them.  Every  captain  of  a 'Macedonian 
company,  or  officer  who  had  a  command  in  the 
foreign  troops,  received  battering  engines  from 
Eumenes;  and  when  he  L^*;  taken  the  castle, 
he  divided  his  spoils  among  hks  company,  ac* 
cording  to  the  arrears  due  to  each  particulai 
man.  This  restored  him  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers;  insomuch,  that  when  papers  were 
found  in  his  camp,  dispersed  by  the  enemy,  in 
which  their  generals  promised  a  hundred  tal- 
ents and  great  honours  to  the  man  who  should 
kill  Eumenes,  the  Macedonians  were  highly 
incensed,  and  gave  order  that  from  that  time 
he  should  have  a  body  guard  of  a  thousand  of- 
ficermen  always  about  him,  who  should  keep 
watch  by  turns,  and  be  in  waiting  day  and 
nighit.  There  was  not  a  man  who  refused  that 
charge;  and  they  were  glad  to  receive  from 
Eumenes  the  marks  of  honour  which  those 
who  were  called  the  king's  friends  used  to  re- 
ceive from  the  hando  of  royalty.  For  he  too 
was  empowered  to  distribute  purple  hats  and 
rich  robes,  which  were  considerea  as  the  prin- 
cipal gifls  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  to  bestow. 

Prosperity  gives  some  appearance  of  higher 
sentiments  even  to  persons  of  mean  spirit,  and 
we  see  something  of  grandeur  and  importance 
about  them  in  Sie  elevation  where  Fortune 
has  placed  them.  But  he  who  is  inspired  by 
real  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  will  shew  it 
most  by  the  dignity  of  his  behaviour  under 
losses,  and  in  the  most  adverse  fortune.  So 
did  Eumenes.  When  he  had  lost  a  battle  to 
Antigonus  in  the  territory  of  the  Orcynian« 
in  Cappadocia,  through  the  treachery  of  one 
of  his  officers,  though  he  was  foroed  to  flj 
himself,  he  did  not  suffer  the  traitor  to  escape 
the  enemy,  but  took  him  and  hanged  him  upon 
the  spot.  In  his  flight  he^ook  a  different  way 
from  the  pursuers,  and  privately  turned  round 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  regain  the  field  of 
battle.  There  he  encampwi,  in  order  to 
bury  the  dead,  whom  he  collected,  and  bom 
ed  with  the  door  posts  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  The  bodies  of  the  officers  and  com* 
mon  soldiers  were  burned  upon  eeparate 
piles;  and  when  he  had  raised  great  monu 
ments  of  earth  over  them,  he  decamped  So 
that  Ajitigonas  commg  tha(  way  afVerwards 
was  astonished  at  his  firnmcM  and  incr* 
pidily. 
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Anotbet  timo  he  fell  in  with  the  beggage  of 
4nt)gonnii,  and  could  have  Aarilir  have  taken  it, 
«o^eth<;r  with  many  penous  of'free  condition, 
t  great  nnmber  of  slaTos,  and  all  the  wealth 
which  had  been  anuued  in  so  many  wan,  and 
the  plunder  of  so  many  coontriea.  But  he  was 
afraid  that  his  men,  when  poaaetaed  of  inch 
riches  and  spoils,  would  think  themaeWea  too 
heavy  for  flight,  and  be  too  effeminate  to  bear 
uie  hardships  of  long  wandering  from  place  to 
place:  and  yet  time,  he  knew,  was  his  princi- 
pal resource  for  getting  clear  of  Antigonus.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  sensible  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely diflicult  to  keep  the  Macedonians  from 
flying  upon  the  spoil,  when  it  was  ao  roach 
within  reach.  He  therefore  ordered  them  to 
refresh  themselves,  and  feed  their  horses,  be- 
fore they  attacked  the  enemy.  In  the  mean 
time  he  privately  sent  a  messenger  to  Menan- 
der,  who  escorted  the  baggage,  to  acquaint 
him,  "  That  Eumenea,  in  consideration  of  the 
friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  them, 
advised  him  to  provide  for  his  safety,  and  to 
retire  as  fast  as  possible  from  the  plain,  whore 
Le  might  easily  be  snrroonded,  to  the  foot  of 
the  neighbouring  mountain  where  the  cavalry 
could  not  act,  nor  any  troops  fall  upon  his  rear.** 

Menander  soon  perceived  his  danger,  and  re- 
tired. AfVer  which,  Euraenes  sent  out  his  scouts 
In  the  presence  of  all  the  soldiers,  and  com- 
manded the  ktter  to  arm  and  bridle  their  horses, 
in  order  for  the  attack.  The  scouts  brouffht 
back  an  account  that  Menander  had  gained  a 
situation  where  he  could  not  be  taken.  Here- 
npon  Eumenea  pretended  great  concern,  and 
drew  off  his  forces*  We  are  told,  that  upon 
the  report  Menander  made  of  this  affair  to  An- 
tigonus, the  Macedonians  launched  out  in  the 
praises  of  Eumeneo,  and  began  to  regard  him 
with  an  eye  of  kindness,  for  acting  so  generous 
a  part,  when  it  waa  in  his  power  to  have  en- 
slaved their  children  and  dishonoured  their 
wives.  The  answer  Antigonus  gave  them  was 
this:  <<  Think  not,  my  good  friends,  it  was  for 

SMir  sakes  he  let  them  go;  it  was  for  his  own. 
e  did  not  choose  to  have  so  many  shackles 
npon  him,  when  he  designed  to  fly.'* 

Afler  this,  Eumenes  being  forced  to  wander 
and  fly  from  place  to  place,  spoke  to  many  of 
his  soldiers  to  leave  him;  either  out  ofcare  for 
their  safety,  or  because  he  did  not  choose  to 
have  a  body  of  men  after  him,  who  were  too 
few  to  atand  a  battle,  and  too  many  to  fly  in 
privacy.  And  when  he  retired  to  the  castle  of 
Kora,*  en  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and  Cap- 

docia^  with  only  five  hundred  horse  and  two 
idred  foot,  there  again  he  gave  all  such  of 
hifi  friends  free  leave  tp  depart  as  did  not  like 
the  inconveniences  of  the  place  and  the  mean- 
Bcss  of  diet,!  &nd  dismissed  them  with  great 
marks  of  kindness. 

In  a  little  time  Antigonus  came  up,  and  be- 
fure  he  formed  that  siege,  invited  him  to  a  con- 
ference. Eumenes  answered,  ^  Antigonus 
bod  many  friends  and  generals  to  take  his 
place,  in  case  of  accidents  to  himself;  but  the 
troops  he  had  the  care  of  had  none  to  com- 
mand or  to  protect  them  after  him.''  He  theie- 

•  It  wa«  only  two  himdrcd  and  fifty  pteas  in  ta- 

•  A  hoodrcd  left  hua  apoa  ihis  oftr. 


fore  insisted  that  Antigonos  should  send  hosta 
ges,  if  he  wanted  to  treat  with  him  in  person. 
And  when  Antigonus  wanted  him  to  make  his 
application  to  him  first,  as  the  greater  man,  he 
said  <<  While  I  am  master  of  my  sword,  I  shal 
never  think  any  man  greater  dian  myself.  At  last 
Antigonus  sent  his  nephew  Ptolemy  into  the 
fort  as  a  hostage,  and  then  Eumenes  came  out 
to  him.  They  embraced  with  great  tokens 
of  cordiality,  having  formerly  been  intimate 
friends  and  companions.  ' 

In  the  conference,  which  lasted  a  considera- 
ble time,  Eumenes  made  no  mention  of  securi 
ty  for  his  own  life,  or  of  an  amnesty  for  what 
was  passed.  Instead  of  that,  he  insisted  on 
havine  the  government  of  his  provinces  cofirm- 
ed  tonim,  and  considerable  rewards  for  his  ser- 
vices besides;  insomuch  that  all  who  attended 
on  this  occasion,  admired  liis  firmness,  and 
were  astonished  at  his  greatness  of  mind.  « 

Daring  the  interview,  numbers  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians ran  to  see  Eumenes;  for,  after  the 
death  of  Cratems,  no  man  was  so  much  talked 
of  in  the  army  as  he.  But  Antigonua,  fearing 
they  should  offer  him  some  violence,  called  to 
them  to  keep  at  a  distance;  and  when  they 
still  kept  crowding  in,  ordered  them  to  be  driv- 
en off  with  stones.  At  last  he  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  keeping  off  the  multitude  with  his 
gnards,  with  some  difficulty  got  him  safe  again 
into  the  castle. 

As  the  treaty  ended  in  nothing,  Antigonua 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  round  the  place, 
and  having  left  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to 
carry  on  the  siege,  he  retired.  The  fort  was 
abundantly  provided  with  com,  water,  and  salt, 
but  in  want  of  every  thing  else  requisite  for  the 
table.  Yet  with  this  mean  provision  he  fumi^- 
ed  a  cheerful  entertainment  for  his  friends, 
whom  he  invited  in  their  turns;  for  he  took  care 
to  season  his  provisions  with  agreeable  dis- 
course and  the  utmost  cordiality.  His  appear- 
ance was  indeed  verr  engaging.  His  counte- 
nance had  nothing  of  a  ferocious  or  war-worn 
turn,  but  was  smooth  and  elegant;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  his  limbs  was  so  excellent  that  they 
might  seem  to  have  come  from  the  chisel  of 
the  statuarv.  And  though  he  was  not  very  elo- 
quent, he  bad  a  soft  and  persuasive  way  of 
speakinff,  as  we  msy  conclude  from  his  epistles. 

He  observed,  that  the  greatest  inconveni- 
ence to  the  garrison  was  the  narrowness  of  the 
space  in  which  they  were  confined,  enclosed  as 
it  was  with  small  houses,  and  the  whole  of  it 
not  more  than  two  furlongs  in  circuit;  so  thai 
they  were  forced  to  take  their  food  without 
exercise,  and  theur  horses  to  do  the  same.  To 
remove  the  languor  which  is  the  consequence' 
of  that  want,  as  well  as  to  prepare  them  for 
flight,  if  occasion  should  ofier,  he  assigned  a 
room  foarteen  cubits  long,  the  largest  in  all  the 
fort,  for  the  mc  i  to  walk  in ;  and  gave  them  or- 
ders gradually  to  mend  their  pace.  As  for  the 
horses,  he  tied  them  to  the  roof  of  the  stable 
with  strong  halters.  Then  he  raised  their  heads 
and  fore-parU  with  a  pulley,  till  they  could 
scarce  touch  the  ground  with  their  fore-feet, 
but,  at  the  same  tune,  they  stood  firm  upon 
their  hind-feet  In  this  posture  the  grooms 
plied  them  with  the  whip  and  the  voice;  and 
the  horses,  thus  irritated,  bounded  f  uriouslv  on 
their  hind-feet,  or  strained  to  set  their  tore 
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feet  on  the  ground;  by  which  eflbrti  their 
whole  body  waa  exercised,  till  they  were  oat 
of  breath  and  in  a  foam.  After  this  exercise, 
which  was  no  bad  one  either  for  speed  or 
strength,  thej  had  their  barley  given  them 
boiled,  that  they  might  sooner  despatch,  and 
better  digest  it. 

As  the  siege  was  drawn  out  to  a  considera- 
ble length,  Antigonus  received  information  of 
ths  death  of  Antipater  in  Macedonia,  and  of 
the  troubles  that  |>levailed  there  th  ough  the 
^oimosities  between  Cassander  and  Polyper* 
ebon.  He  now  bade  adieu  to  all  infeiior  pros- 
pects, and  grasped  the  whole  empiie  in  his 
schemes:  in  consequence  of  which  he  wanted 
to  make  £umenes  his  friend,  and  bring  him  to 
oo-operate  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.  For 
tbispuroose  he  sent  to  him  Hieronymus,*  with 
proposals  of  peace,  on  condition  he  took  Uie 
oath  that  was  offered  to  him.  Eumenes  made 
a  correction  in  the  oath,  ftnd  left  it  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians before  .he  place  to  judge  which  form 
was  the  most  raasonable.  Inde^,  Antigonus. 
to  save  appearances,  had  slightly  mentionea 
the  royal  family  in  the  b^inning,  and  all  the 
rest  ran  in  his  own  name.  Sumenes,  therefore, 
put  Olympias  and  the  princess  of  the  blood 
nrst;  and  he  proposed  to  engage  himself  by 
oath  of  fealty  not  to  Antigonus  only,  but  to 
Olympias,  and  the  princess  her  children.  This 
appearing  to  the  Macedonians  much  more  con- 
sistent  yfijh  justice  than  the  other,  they  per- 
mitted Cumenes  to  take  it,  and  then  raised  the 
siege.  They  likewise  sent  this  oath  to  Anti- 
gonus, requiring  him  to  take  it  on  the  other  part. 
Meantime  Eumenes  restored  to  the  Cappa- 
docians  all  the  hostages  be  had  in  Nora,  and 
in  return  they  furnished  him  with  horses,  beasts 
of  burden,  and  tents.  He  also  collected  great 
part  of  his  soldiers  who  had  dispersed  them- 
selves af\er  his  defeat,  and  were  straggling 
about  the  country.  By  this  means  he  assem- 
bled near  a  thousand  horse,t  with  which  he 
marched  off  as  fast  as  possible;  rightly  Judging 
he  had  much  to  fear  from  Antigonus.  For  that 
general  not  only  ordered  him  to  be  besieged 
again,  and  shut  up  vnth  a  circular  wall,  but,  in 
his  letters,  expressed  great  resentment  against 
the  Macedonians  for  admitting  the  correction 
of  the  oath. 

While  Eumenes  was  flying  from  place  to 
place,  he  received  letters  from  Macedonia,  in 
which  the  people  declared  their  apprehensions 
of  the  growing  power  of  Antigonus;  and 
others  from  Olympias,  wherein  she  invited  him 
to  come  and  take  upon  him  the  tuition  and 
care  of  Alexander's  son,  whose  life  she  conceiv- 
ed to  be  in  danger.  At  the  same  tune  Poly- 
Verchon  and  king  Philip  sent  him  orders  to 
earry  on  the  war  against  Antigonus  with  the 
forces  in  Cappadocia.  They  empowered  him 
also  to  take  five  hundred  talents  out  of  the 
royal  treasure  at  Quinda,|  for  the  re-establish- 
mont  of  his  own  affairs,  and  as  much  more  as 
he  should  judge  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
tho  war.    Antigenes  and  Teutamus  too,  who 

*  Hicronrnos  was  of  Cardia,  and  tl^ereibre  a  eoua- 
tr^pnan  of  JfcttmeDcs.  He  wror  e  the  hittory  of  thoie 
pnnees  who  diridcd  AlezendeHt  donuBtone  among 
Chein.  and  of  their  •ucceuort. 

IDiodorua  Sicultu  nyi  two  thoneand. 
In  Caria. 


commanded  the  JSrgyrtupidety  bad  direcUon» 
to  support  him. 

These  oflicers,  in  appearance,  gave  Eume- 
nes a  kind  reception,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to 
discover  the  envy  and  jealousy  thev  had  in 
their  hearts,  and  how  much  they  diadained  to 
act  under  him.  Their  envy  he  endeavored  to 
remove,  by  not  taking  the  money,  which  he 
told  them  be  did  not  want.  To  remove  their 
obstinacy  and  ambitio  i  for  the  first  place,  wu 
not  so  easy  an  affair;  for,  though  they  knew 
not  how  to  command,  they  were  resoWed  not 
to  obey.  In  this  case  he  called  in  tbe  assist- 
ance of  saperstitiott.  He  said,  Alexander  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  shewed  him 
a  pavilion  with  royal  Airoiture,  and  a  throne  in 
the  middle  of  it;  aAer  which,  that  prince  de 
clared,  '<  If  they  would  hold  their  councils,  and 
despatch  business  there,  he  would  be  with 
them,  and  prosper  every  measure  and  action, 
which  commenced  under  his  auspices."* 

He  easily  persuaded  Antigenes  and  Teuta 
mus  to  believe  he  had  this  vision.  They  wers 
not  willing  to  wait  upon  him,  nor  did  he  choosa 
to  dishonour  his  commission  by  going  to  them. 
They  prepared,  therefore,  a  royal  pavuion,  and 
a  throne  in  it,  which  they  called  the  throne 
of  Alexander;  and  thither  they  repai|ed  to 
consult  upon  the  most  important  affairs. 

From  thence  they  marched  to  the  higher 
provinces,  and,  upon  the  way,  were  joined  by 
Peucestas,  a  friend  of  Eumenes,  and  other 
governors  of  provinces.  Thus  the  Macedo* 
nians  were  greatly  strengthened,  both  in  point 
of  numbers,  and  in  the  most  magnificent  pro- 
vision of  all  the  requisites  of  war.  Bat  power 
and  affluence  had*  rendered  these  govenora 
so  untractable  in  society,  and  so  dissolute  in 
their  way  of  living,  since  the  death  of  Alex-- 
ander,  and  they  came  together  with  a  spirit  of 
despotism  so  nursed  by  barbaric  pride,  that 
they  soon  became  obnoxious  to  each  other,  and 
no  sort  of  harmoay  could  subsist  between 
them.  Besides,  they  flattered  the  Macedonians 
without  any  regard  to  decorum,  and  supplied 
them  with  money  in  such  a  manner,  for  their 
entertainments  and  sacrifices,  that,  in  a  little 
time,  their  camp  looked  like  a  place  of  public 
reception  for  every  scene  of  intemnerance,  and 
those  veterans  were  to  be  courtea  for  military 
appointments,  as  the  people  are  for  their  vota 
in  a  republic. 

Eumenes  soon  pereeived  that  the  new  a^ 
rived  grandees  despised  each  other,  but  were 
afraid  of  him,  and  watched  an  opportunity  to 
kill  him.  He  therefore  pretended  he  was  in 
want  of  money,  and  borrowed  lafge  buom  nf 
those  that  hated  him  most,t  in  order  tbat  they 
might  place  some  confidence  in  him,  or  at 
least  might  give  up  their  designs  upon  his  life, 
out  of  regard  to  the  money  lent  him.  Thus  be 
found  guards  for  himself,  in  the  opulence  of 

In  oomeqiieBee  of  this,  aocordiag  to  Diodorm. 


jproixMed  to  take  a  iiun  out  of  the  treasury 
sufficient  lor  making  a  throne  of  gold ;  to  pbec  npon 
that  throne  the  diadem,  the  iceptre,  and  crown,  and 
all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty  belonging  to  that  prmce 
that  every  morning  a  sacrifice  should  be  offered  him 
by  all  the  officers ;  and  that  all  orders  should  be  issued 
in  his  name.  A  stroke  of  policy  suitable  to  the  geniui 
of  Eumenes. 
t  Four  hundred  thousand  erowas.  j 
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•then;  and,  tbongh  men  in  general  seek  to 
nye  their  lirea  by  giving,  he  provided  for  his 
nfety  by  receiving. 

While  no  danger  was  near,  the  Macedonians 
Cook  bribes  of  aU  who  wanted  to  corrupt  them, 
and,  like  a  kind  of  ffoards,  daily  attended  the 
gates  of  those  that  uTected  the  command.  But 
when  AntigonuB  came  and  encamped  over 
against  them;  and  affairs  called  for  a  real  gen- 
eral, Eumenes  was  applied  to,  not  only  by  the 
soldiers,  but  the  very  grandees  who  had  taken 
so  much  state  upon  them  in  time  of  peace  and 
pleasure,  freely  gave  place  to  him,  and  took 
the  post  assigned  them  without  murmuring. 
Indeed,  when  Antigonus  attempted  to  pass  the 
river  Pasitigris,  not  one  of  the  other  officers 
who  were  appointed  to  guard  it,  got  any  intel- 
ligence of  his  motions:  Eumenes  alone  was 
at  hand  to  oppose  him;  and  he  did  it  so  effeclr 
oaUy,  that  he  filled  the  channel  with  dead  bo- 
diM,  and  made  four  thousand  prisoners. 

iftie  behaviour  of  the  Macedonians,  when 
Eumenes  happened  to  be  sick,  still  more  par- 
ticularly shewed,  that  they  thought  others  fit 
to  direct  in  magnificent  entertainments,  and 
the  solemnities  of  peace,  but  that  he  vras  the 
only  person  among  them  fit  to  lead  an  army. 
For  Peucestas  having  feasted  them  in  a  sump- 
tuous manner  in  Persia,  and  given  each  man  a 
■hoep  for  sacrifice,  hoped  to  be  indulffed  with 
the  command.  A  few  days  ailer,  as  tney  were 
marching  againstlhe  enemy,  Eumenes  was  so 
dangerously  ill,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  car- 
ried in  a  litter,  at  some  distance  from  the 
ranks,  lest  his  rest,  which  was  very  precarious, 
should  be  disturbed  with  the  noise.  They  had 
not  gone  far,  before  the  enemy  suddenly  made 
their  appearance,  for  they  bad  passed  the  in- 
termediate hill,  and  were  now  descending  into 
the  pUiin.  The  lustre  of  their  golden  armour 
glittering  in  the  sun,  as  they  marched  down 
Uie  hill,  the  elephants  with  the  towers  on  their 
tncks,  and  the  purple  vests  which  the  cavalry 
used  to  wear  when  they  were  advancing  to  the 
combat,  struck  the  troops  that  were  to  oppose 
them  with  such  surprise  that  the  front  halted, 
and  called  out  for  Eumenes;  declaring  that  they 
would  not  move  a  step  farther,  if  he  had  not 
the  direction  of  them.  At  the  same  time 
they  grounded  their  arms,  exhorting  each 
other  to  stop,  and  insisted  that  their  officers 
should  not  hazard  an  engagement  without  Eu- 
menes. 

Eumenes  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  utmost  expedition,  hastening 
with  the  slaves  that  carried  the  litter.  He  like- 
wise opened  the  curtains,  and  stretched  out  his 
hand,  m  token  of  his  joy.  On  the  first  sight 
of  the  general  of  their  heart,  the  troops  salut- 
ed him  in  the  Macedonian  language,  clanked 
their  arms,  and.  with  loud  shouts,  cballeog:ed 
ihe  enemy  to  advance,  thinking  themselres  in- 
vincible while  he  was  at  their  head. 

Antigonus  having  learned  from  some  prison- 
ers, that  Eumenes  was  so  extremely  ill,  that 
be  was  forced  to  be  cairied  in  s  litter,  con- 
eiuded  he  should  find  no  great  difficulty  in 
beating  the  other  generals;  and,  therefore, 
hastened  to  the  attack.  But  when  he  came  to 
reconnoitre  the'enemy's  army,  and  saw  in  what 
excellent  order  it  was  drawn  up,  he  stood  still 
Mmetime,  in  silent  admiratioD.  At  last,  spy- 
Do 


ing  the  litter  carried  about  fW>m  one  wing  to 
the  other,  he  kughed  out  aloud,  as  his  manner 
was,  and  said  to  nis  friends,  ^rfon  litter  is  the 
thing  that  pitches  the  battle  against  us."  After 
this,  he  immediately  retreated  to  his  entrench* 
ments.* 

The  Macedonians  had  hardly  recovered 
themselres  from  their  fears,  before  they  begaa 
to  behave  again  in  a  disorderly  and  matinoni 
manner  to  their  officers,  and  spread  themselves 
orer  almost  all  the  provinces  of  Gabene  foi 
winter  quarters;  insomuch  that  the  first  were 
at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  furlongs  from  the 
last  Antigonus  being  informed  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, moved  back  against  them,  withoM 
losing  a  moment's  time.  He  took  a  rugged 
road,  that  afforded  no  water,  because  it  was 
the  shortest;  hoping,  if  he  fell  upon  them 
while  thus  dispersed,  that  it  would  oe  impoe- 
aible  for  their  officers  to  assemble  them. 

However,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  that 
desolate  country,  his  troops  were  attacked 
with  such  violent  winds,  and  severe  frosts,  that 
it  was  difficult  for  them  to  proceed ;  and  they 
found  it  necessary  to  light  many  fires.  For 
this  reason  tiieir  march  could  not  be  conceat 
ed.  The  barbarians,  who  inhabited  the  moun  • 
tains  that  overlooked  the  desert,  wondering 
what  such  a  number  of  fires  could  mean,  sent 


*  There  are  tome  particiilara  in  Diodonu^  vbiofe 
dewrre  to  be  inaerUd  here.  After  the  two  anuei  were 
acpsratcd,  without  coming  to  action,  they  encsmped 
about  three  fiirlonn'  di«tance  from  each  other ;  and 
Antiffonue,  soon  finding  the  country  where  he  \aj  to 
raoeh  czhftusted  that  it  would  be  very  diAeult  tor  him 
to  subsist,  sent  deputies  to  the  oonfedente  amy,  to  so- 
licit them,  especially  the  goremors  of  protincet,  and 
the  old  Macedonian  corps,  to  desert  Eumenes,  and  to 
'join  him;  which,  at  this  Ume,  they  rejected  with  the 
hwhest  indignation.  After  the  deputies  were  dicmisa- 
ed,  Eumenes  came  into  the  assemblr.  and  delirered 
himself  in  the  following  (able :  "  A  lion  once,  falling 
in  lore  with  a  young  damselt  demanded  her  in  marriage 
of  her  father.  The  father  made  answer,  that  he  looked 
on  such  an  alliance  as  a  grrat  honour  to  his  &mily,  but 
stood  in  fear  of  his  claws  and  teeth,  lest,  upon  any  tri- 


daughter.  To  remove  this  objection,  the  amorous  lion 
caused  both  his  sails  and  tcetli  to  be  drawn  immedi- 
ately; whereupon,  tlie  lather  took  a  cudgel,  and  soon 
got  rid  of  his  enemy."  «  This,"  continued  he,  **  b 
the  Tery  thine  aimed  at  by  Antigonus,  who  is  liberal  in 
promisee,  tiM  he  has  made  himself  master  of  your  foroes, 
and  then  beware  of  his  teeth  and  paws."  A  few  days 
after  thJs,  Eomcnes,  haring  intelligence  that  Antigonus 
intended  to  decamp  in  the  night,  presentiT  guessed  that 
his  design  was  to  seek  quarters  of  refresnment  for  hit 
army  m  the  rich  district  of  Ocbene.  To  prevent  tb^ 
and^aC  the  same  time,  to  gain  a  passage  into  that  coun- 
tj7,  he  instructed  some  soldiers  to  pretend  that  they 
were  deserters,  and  sent  them  into  tne  camp  of  Aath- 
gonns,  where  they  reported,  that  fUuienes  intended  Is 
attack  him  in  his  trenches  that  very  night.  But,  while 
Antigonus's  troops  were  under  arms,  Eumenes  march- 
ed for  Oabene,  which,  at  lenrth,  Antigonus  suspected . 
and,  hariuff  given  proper  orders  to  his  foot,  marched 
immediately  alter  him  with  his  cavalry.  Early  in  the 
morning,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  he  discerned  Eumenes, 
withrhis  armr  below :  and  Eumenes,  upon  sight  of  tlie 
cavalry,  concluding  that  the  whole  army  of  Antigonus 
was  at  nand,  &eed  abouL  and  disposed  his  troops  in 
order  to  battle.  Thus  Eumenes  was  deceived  in  hii 
turn :  and  as  soon  as  Antigonus's  in&ntry  came  up,  t 
sharp  action  followed,  in  which  the  victory  seemed 
won  and  lost  several  times.  At  last,  however,  Anti- 
gonns  had  vifibly  the  worst,  hejmr  forced  to  withdraw, 
by  kN«  aardiss,  into  Medtt.  .OJodL  S»e.  Ub.  iviiL4li 
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tome  penoni  apon  dromedaries  to  PeocesUs, 
with  an  account  of  them.     ^ 

Peucestas,  distracted  with  terror  at  this  news, 
prepared  for  flight,  intending  to  take  with  him 
sucn  troops  as  he  could  collect  on  the  way. 
Bat  Eumenes  soon  dispelled  their  fears  and 
uneasiness,  by  pron  ising  so  to  impede  the  ene- 
my's march,  that  thoy  would  arrive  three  days 
later  than  they  were  expected.  Finding  that 
they  listened  to  him,  he  sent  orders  to  the  offi- 
cers to  draw  all  the  troops  from  the  quarters, 
and  assemble  them  with  speed.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  his  horse,  and  went  with  his  col- 
leagues to  seek  out  a  lofty  piece  of  ground, 
which  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  troops 
marching  below.  Having  found  one  that  an- 
swered his  purpose,  he  measured  it,  and  caus- 
ed a  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted  at  proper 
intervals,  so  as  to  resemble  a  camp. 

When  Antigonus  beheld  those  fires  upon  the 
heights,  he  was  in  the  utmost  distress.  For  ho 
thought  the  enemy  were  apprised  of  his  inten- 
tion some  time  before,  and  were  come  to  meet 
him.  Not  choosing,  therefore,  with  forces  so 
harassed  and  fatigued  with  their  march,  to  be 
obliged  to  fight  troops  that  were  perfectly  fresh 
and  had  wintered  in  agreeable  quarters,  he  left 
the  short  road,  and  led  his  men  through  the 
towns  and  villages;  giving  them  abundant  time 
to  refresh  themselves.  But  when  he  found 
that  no  parties  came  out  to  gall  him  in  his 
march,  which  is  usual  when  an  enemy  is  itear, 
and  was  informed,  by  the  neighbourins  inhab- 
itants, that  they  had  seen  no  troops  whatever, 
nor  any  thing  but  fires  upon  the  Kills,  he  per- 
ceived that  Eumenes  had  outdone  him  in  point 
of  generalship;  and  this  incensed  him  so  much 
that  he  advanced  with  a  resolution  to  try  his 
strength  ih  a  pitched  battle. 

Meantime  the  greatest  part  of  the  forces  re- 
pairing to  Sumcnes,  in  admiration  of  his  ca- 
nacity,  desired  him  to  take  the  soltf  command. 
(Jpon  this  Antlgenes  and  Teutamus,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  »Argyr(tsjnde$,  were  so  ex- 
asperated with  envy,  that  they  formed  a  plot 
aninst  his  life:  and  havmg  drawn  into  it  most 
of  the  grandees  and  senerals,  they  consulted 
opon  a  proper  time  and  method  to  take  him  off. 
They  ail  agreed  to  make  use  of  him  in  the  en- 
suing battle,  and  to  assassinate  him  immediatc- 
1t  after.  But  Eudamns,  master  of  the  ele- 
gants, and  Phcodimus,  privately  informed 
Eumenes  of  their  resolutions;  not  out  of  any 
kindness  or  benevolent  regard,  but  because 
they  were  afraid  of  losing  the  money  they  had 
lent  him.  He  commended  them  for  the  hon- 
our with  which  they  behaved,  and  retir^d  to 
his  tent.  There  he  told  his  friends,  "That  he 
lived  among  a  herd  of  savage  beasts,"  and  im- 
mediately made  his  will.  After  which  he  des- 
troyed all  his  papers,  lest,  after  his  death, 
charges  and  impeachments  should  rise  against 
the  persons  who  wrote  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  secrets  discovered  there.  He  then  con- 
sidered, whether  he  should  put  the  enemy  in 
the  way  of  gaining  the  victory,  or  take  his 
flight  through  Media  and  Armenia  into  Cappa- 
docia;  but  he  could  not  fix  upon  any  tning 
while  his  friends  stayed  with  him.  After  re- 
volving various  expedients  in  his  mind,  which 
was  now  almost  as  changeable  as  his  fortune, 
to  drew  IP  the  forces  and  endeavoured  to  ani- 


mate the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Phalanx  and  the  •ArgyrtU' 
pides  bade  him  be  of  good  courage,  assuring 
him  that  the  enemy  would  not  stand  the  en- 
counter. For  they  were  veterans  who  had 
served  under  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  like 
so  many  champions  of  the  ring,  had  never  had 
a  fall  to  that  day.  Many  of  them  were  sev- 
enty years  of  age,  and  none  less  than  sixty. 
So  tliat  when  they  charged  the  troops  of  Anti. 
gonus,  they  cried  out,  'Villains!  you  fight 
against  your  fathers !"  Then  they  fell  furiously 
upon  his  infantry  and  soon  routed  them.  In* 
deed,  none  of  the  battalions  could  stand  the 
shock,  and  the  most  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces 
upon  the  spot.  But  though  Antigonus  had 
such  bad  success  in  this  quarter,  his  cavalry 
were  victorious,  through  Uie  weak  and  das* 
tiirdly  behaviour  of  Peucestas,  and  took  all  the 
baggage.  Antigonus  was  a  man,  who  had  an 
excellent  presence  of  mind  on  the  most  trying 
occasions,  and  here  the  place  and  the  occasion 
befriended  him.  It  was  a  plain  o{>en  country, 
the  soil  neither  deep  nor  hard,  but  like  the 
sea-shore,  covered  with  a  fine  dry  sand,  which 
the  trampling  of  so  many  men  and  horses,  dor* 
ing  the  action,  reduced  to  a  small  white  dust, 
that,  like  a  cloud  of  lime,  darkened  the  air,  and 
intercepted  the  prospect;  so  that  it  was  east 
for  Antigonus  to  take  the  baggage  unperceivcd. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  Teutamus  sent 
some  of  his  corps  to  Antigonus,  to  desire  him 
to  restore  the  baggage.  He  told  them,  he 
would  not  only  return  the  •^ryraspidef  their 
baggage,  but  treat  them,  in  all  other  respects, 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  provided  they  wonld 
put  Eumenes  in  his  hands.  The  •^rgyraspidet 
came  into  that  abominable  measure,  and  agreed 
to  deliver  up  that  brave  man  alive  to  his  ene- 
mies. In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  they  ap 
preached  him  unsuspected,  and  planted  them- 
selves about  him.  Some  lamented  the  loss  of 
their  baggage,  some  desired  him  to  assume  the 
spirit  of  victory,  which  he  had  gained;  othen 
accused  the  rest  of  their  commanders.  Thus 
watching  their  opportunity,  they  fell  up<Mi 
him,  took  away  bis  sword,  and  bound  bis 
hands  behind  him  with  his  own  girdle. 

Nicanor  was  sent  by  Antigonus  to  receive 
him.  But,  as  they  led  him  through  the  midst 
of  the  Macedonians,  he  desired  first  to  apeak 
to  them;  not  for  any  request  he  had  to  make, 
but  upon  matters  of  great  importance  to  than* 
Silence  being  made,  he  asceziled  an  eminence} 
and  stretching  out  his  hands,  bound  ai  they 
were,  he  said:  "What  trophy,  ye  vilest  of  all 
the  Macedonians!  what  trophy  could  Anti- 
gonus have  wished  to  raise,  like  this  which 
you  are  raising,  by  delivering  up  yoor  general 
bound?  Was  it  not  base  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge yourselves  beaten,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  your  baggage,  as  if  victory  dwelt  among 
your  goods  and  chattels,  and  not  upon  the 
points  of  your  swords;  but  you  must  also 
send  your  general  as  a  ransom  for  that  bag- 
gage.^ For  my  part,  though  thus  led,  I 
am  not  conquered;  I  have  beaten  the  enemy, 
and  am  ruined  by  my  fellow-soldiers.  But  I 
conjure  you  by  the  god  of  armies,*  and  the 
awful  de-tiea  who  preside  over  oaths,  W  kill 
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«M  hera  with  yonr  own  bands.  If  my  liA  be 
likeo  by  another,  the  deed  will  be  still  yoors. 
Nor  will  Antigonus  complain,  if  yon  take  the 
work  out  of  his  hands;  lor  be  wants  not  £ii- 
menes  alive,  but  £amenes  dead.  If  you 
choose  not  to  be  the  immediate  instruments, 
loose  but  one  of  my  hands,  and  that  shall  do 
my  business.  If  you  will  not  trust  me  with  a 
sword,  throw  me,  bound  as  I  am,  to  wiM 
beasts.  If  you  comply  with  this  last  request, 
(  acouit  you  of  all  gmlt  with  respect  to  me. 
%nd  declare  you  have  behaved  to  your  general 
like  the  best  and  honestest  of  men." 

The  rest  of  the  troops  received  this  speech 
with  sighs  and  tears,  and  every  expression 
of  sorrow}  but  the  ,Argyra9pide9  cned  out, 
^'  Lead  him  on,  and  attend  not  to  his  trifling. 
For  it  is  no  such  great  matter,  if  an  execrable 
Chersonesian,  who  has  harassed  the  Mace- 
donians with  infinite  wars,  have  cause  to  la- 
ment his  fate;  as  it  would  be,  if  the  best  of 
Alexander's  and  Philip^  soldiers  should  be 
deprived  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  have 
their  bread  to  beg  in  their  old  age.  And  have 
not  our  wives  already  passed  three  nights  with 
our  enemies.^  So  saying  they  drove  him  for- 
ward. 

Antigonns,  fearing  some  bad  consequence 
from  the  crowd  (for  there  was  not  a  man  left 
in  his  camp),  sent  out  ten  of  his  best  elephants, 
and  a  corps  of  spearmen,  who  were  Meaes  and 
Parthians,  to  keep  them  off.  He  could  not 
bear  to  have  Eumenes  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence, because  of  the  former  friendly  con- 
nexions there  had  been  between  them.  And 
when  those  who  took  charge  of  him,  asked, 
in  what  manner  he  would  have  him  kept?  He 
said,  <<  So  as  you  would  keep  an  elephant  or  a 
Gon.''  Neverthclesauhe  soon  felt  some  impres- 
rions  of  pity,  and  oraered  them  to  take  off  his 
heavy  chains,  and  allow  him  a  servant  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  wait  upon  him.  He 
likewise  permitted  such  of  his  friends  as  de- 
sired it,  to  pass  whole  days  with  him,  and  to 


bring  him  necessary  refreshmente.  Thus  ho 
spent  some  considerable  time  in  deliberating 
how  to  dispose  of  him,  and  sometimes  listened 
to  the  applications,  and  promises  of  NesAshet 
the  Cretan,  and  his  own  son  Demetrius,  who 
made  it  a  point  to  save  him.  But  all  the  other 
officers  insisted  that  he  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  urged  Antigonns  to  give  directions  for  it 

One  day,  we  are  told,  £umenes  asked  his 
keeper,  Onomarchns,  <'  Why  Antigonus,  now 
he  had  got  his  enemy  into  his  power,  did  not 
either  immediately  dispatch  him,  or  geneiously 
release  him?''  Onomarchus  answered,  in  a 
contemptuous  manner,  <<That  in  the  battle, 
and  not  now,  he  should  have  been  so  ready  to 
meet  death.''  To  which  Eumenes  replied, 
'^By  heavens,  I  was  so!  Ask  those  who  ven* 
tureid  to  engage  me  if  I  was  not.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  met  with  a  better  man  than  my- 
self."—" Well,"  said  Onomarchus,  "  now  you 
have  found  a  better  man  than  yourself,  why  do 
you  not  patiently  wait  his  time.^ 

When  Antigonus  had  resolved  upon  his 
death,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  have  no 
kind  of  food.  By  this  means,  in  two  or  three 
days  time,  be  began  to  draw  near  his  end:  and 
Uiea  Antigonus,  being  obliged  to  decamp  upon 
some  sudden  emergency,  sent  in  an  executioner 
to  diopatch  him.  The  bodv  he  delivered  to  his  * 
friends,  allowing  them  to  bum  it  honourably 
and  to  collect  the  ashes  into  a  silver  urn.  m 
order  to  their  being  sent  to  his  wife  and  chil 
dren. 

Thus  died  Eumsnes:  and  divine  justice  did 
not  go  far  to  seek  instruments  of  vengeance 
against  the  officers*  and  soldiers  who  haA  be- 
trayed him.  Antigonus  himself  detesting  the 
•Argyrcupides  as  impious  and  savage  wretches, 
ordered  Ibyrtius,  governor  of  Araceosia,t  un- 
der whose  directions  he  put  them,  to  take 
every  method  to  destroy  them 3  so  that  not  one 
of  them  might  return  to  Macedonia,  or  set  his 
eyes  upon  the  Grecian  sea. 


SERTORIUS  AND  EUMENES  COMPARED. 


These  are  the  most  remarkable  particulars 
which  history  has  given  us  concerning  Eumenes 
and  Sertorius.  And  now  to  come  to  the  com- 
parison. We  observe  first,  that  though  they 
were  both  strangers,  aliens,  and  exiles,  they 
had,  to  the  end  of  their  days,  the  command  of 
many  warlike  nations,  and  great  and  respect- 
able armies.  Sertorius,  indeed,  has  this  ad- 
vantage, that  his  fellow-warriojrs  ever  freely 
gave  up  the  command  to  him  on  account  of  his 
superior  merit;  whereas  many  disputed  the  post 
of  honour  with  Eumenes,  and  it  was  his  actions 
only  that  obtained  it  for  him.  The  officers  of 
Sertorius  were  ambitious  to  have  him  at  &eir 
bead;  but  those  who  acted  under  Eumenes 
never  had  recourse  to  him,  till  experience  had 
shewed  them  their  own  incapacity,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  another. 

The  one  was  a  Roman,  and  commanded  the 
^oanianls  and  Luaitanians,  who  for  many  years 


bad  been  subject  to  Rome;  the  other  was  a 
Chersonesian,  and  commanded  the  Macedo- 
nians, who  had  conquered  the  whole  world. 
It  should  be  considered  too,  that  Sertorions  the 
more  easily  made  his  way,  because  he  was  a 
senator,  and  had  led  armies  before;  but  £«- 
menes,  with  the  disreputation  of  having  been 
only  a  secretary,  raised  himself  to  the  first 
militaij  employments.  Nor  bad  Eumenes 
only  fewer  advantages,  but  greater  impedi- 
ments also  in  the  road  to  honour.  Numbers 
opposed  him  openly,  and  as  many  formed  pri 
vate  designs  a^^st  his  life:  whereas  no  man 
ever  opposed  Sertorius  in  public,  and  it  wat 
not  till  towards  the  last,  that  a  few  of  his  part> 

*  ADtigenea.  commander-iB-chief  of  th«  Sthet 
Shi^dij  wu,  by  order  of  Anticoniu,  put  in  a  cdBU; 
and  buried  aiire.  £udamttB,Cclbanni,andnaajodM» 
of  the  eaemie*  of  Eumenei,  experienced  a  liks  Ate* 

t  A  prorinee  of  Farthta,  near  Bactriaaa. 
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iBtored  upon  a  prif  ate  acbeme  to  deatroj  him. 
Tiie  dangen  of  Sertoiiaa  were  generally  -over 
when  he  had  gained  a  victory;  and  the  dangen 
•f  fiamenei  grew  out  of  hia  very  victoriei, 
among  thoae  who  envied  hia  soeceM. 

Their  military  performancea  were  eqoal  and 
■imilary  hot  their  diapositiona  were  very  dif- 
ferent Camenes  loved  war,  and  had  a  native 
apirit  of  contention;  Sertorina  loved  peace  and 
tranquillity.  The  former  might  have  lived  in 
great  security  and  honour,  if  1m  would  not  have 
itood  in  the  way  of  the  great;  but  he  rather 
ehooe  to  tread  for  ever  in  the  uneasy  paths  of 
power,  though  he  bad  to  fight  every  step  he 
took;  the  latter  would  gladly  have  withdravm 
from  the  tumult  of  public  affairs;  bot  waa 
fiifced  to  continue  the  war,  to  defend  himself 
against  his  restless  persecutors.  For  Antigo- 
Bos  would  have  taun  pleasure  in  employing 
Eumenes,  if  he  would  have  given  up  the  dis- 
pute for  superiority,  and  been  content  with  the 
station  next  to  his;  whereas  Pompey  would  not 
grant  Sertorius  lus  request  to  live  a  private 


Hence,  the  one  voluntarily  engsgal 
in  war^  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  chief  eomi 
mand;  the  other  involuntarily  took  the  oon- 
mand,  because  he  could  not  live  in  peaee 
Eomenes,  therefcte,  in  his  passion  for  tte 
camp,  preferred  ambition  to  nfety;  Sertoriai 
was  an  able  warrior,  but  employed  hia  taleata 
only  for  the  safety  of  his  person.  The  one  wsa 
not  apprised  of  liis  impending  fate;  the  other 
expected  his  every  moment.  The  one  had  the 
candid  praise  of  confidence  in  his  friends;  the 
other  incurred  the  censure  of  weakness;  for  he 
would  have  fled,*  but  could  not  The  death 
of  Sertorius  did  no  dishonour  to  his  life;  Le 
suffered  that  fW>m  hia  fellow^eoldiers  which  the 
enemy  could  not  have  effected.  Sumenes 
could  not  avoid  his  chains,  yet  after  the  indig* 
nity  of  chains,!  he  wanted  to  live;  so  that  he 
could  neither  escape  death,  nor  meet  it  aa  he 
ought  to  have  done;  but,  by  having  reoooiae 
to  mean  applicationa  and  entreaties,  put  hie 
mind  in  the  power  of  the  man  who  was  only 
of  his  body. 


AGESILAUS. 


AftCBiDAMirs,*  the  son  of  Xeuxidemus,  after 
having  governed  the  Lacedemonians  with  a 
very  respectable  character,  left  behind  him  two 
sons;  the  one  named  Agis,  whom  be  had  of 
Lampito,t  a  woman  of  an  illustrious  family; 
the  other  much  younger,  named  Agesilaus, 
whom  he  had  by  Eupolis,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
lisippidas.  As  the  crown,  by  law,  was  to  de- 
scend to  Agis,  Agesilaus  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  a  private  station,  and  therefore  had  a  com- 
mon Liacedemonian  education;  which,  though 
hard  in  respect  of  diet,  and  full  of  laborious 
exercises,  was  well  calculated  to  teach  the 
youth  obedience.  Hence,  Simonides  is  said  to 
have  called  that  famed  city,  the  numrtubduing 
Sparta,  because  it  was  the  principal  tendency 
or  her  discipline  to  make  the  '*itizens  obedient 
and  submissive  to  the  laws;  and  she  trained  her 
youth  aa  the  colt  ia  trained  to  the  manege. 
The  law  does  not  lay  the  young  princes  v^o 
are  educated  for  the  throne  under  the  same  ne- 
cessity. But  Agesilaus  was  singular  in  this, 
that  before  he  came  to  govern,  he  bad  leamea 
to  obey.  Hence  it  was  that  he  accommodated 
himself  with  a  better  grace  to  his  subjects 
than  any  other  of  the  kings;  having  added  to 
his  princely  talents  and  inclioations  a  humane 
manner  and  popular  civility. 

While  he  was  yet  in  one  of  the  classes  or 
■ocieties  of  boys,  Lysander  had  that  honour- 
able attachment  to  him  which  the  Spartans 
distinguish  with  the  name  of  love.  He  was 
charmed  with  his  ingenuous  modesty.  For, 
diough  he  had  a  spirit  above  his  companions, 
an  ambition  to  excel,  which  made  him  unwill- 
ing to  sit  down  without  the  prize,  and  a 
vigour  and  impetuosity  which  could  not  be 

•  Ardudsmu  II. 

f  Ltmpitoy  or  liuupido,  was  niter  to  Arcb*daaiiu, 


conquered  or  home  down,  jet  he  waa  eq«kJly 
remarkable  for  his  gentleness,  where  it  vru 
necessary  to  obey.  At  the  same  time,  it  ap- 
peared, uat  his  obedience  was  not  owing  to 
fear,  but  to  the  principle  of  honour,  and  that 
throughout  his  whole  conduct  he  dreaded  die* 
grace  more  than  toil. 

He  was  lame  of  one  leg:  but  that  defect,  dur 
ing  his  youth,  was  covered  by  the  agreeable 
turn  of  the  res^  of  his  person;  and  we  easy 
and  cheerful  manner  in  which  he  bore  it,  and 
hia  being  the  first  to  rally  himself  upon  it, 
always  made  it  the  less  regarded.  Nay,  that 
defect  made  his  spirit  of  enterprise  more  re- 
markable; for  he  never  declined  on  that  ac 
count  any  undertaking,  however  difficult  or  la- 
borious. 

We  have  no  portrait  or  statue  of  him.  He 
would  not  suffer  any  to  be  made  while  he 
lived,  and  at  his  death  he  utterly  forbade  it 
We  are  only  told,  that  he  was  a  little  man,  and 
that  he  had  not  a  commanding  aspect  But 
a  perpetual  vivacity  and  cheerfulness,  attended 
with  a  talent  for  raille^.  which  waa  expressed 
without  any-  severity  either  of  voice  or  look, 
made  him  more  agreeable,  even  in  age,  than 
the  young  and  the  handsome.  Theophraatui 
tells  us,  the  Ephori  fined  Archidamus  for  mar> 
rying  a  little  woman.  *'  She  wiU  bring  us,"  said 
thejr,  <<  a  race  of  pigmies,  instead  of  kings" 

During  the  reign  of  Agis,  Alcibia^es,  upoi 
his  quitting  Sicj>^,  came  an  eule  \o  Lacedamioo 


*  Upon  notice  of  the  intention  of  hit  enemies  to  da< 
stroy  him  after  the  battle,  he  deliberated  whether  hp 
should  give  up  the  Tietory  to  Antigonus,  or  retire  iati 
Cappaooeia. 

f  Thit  does  not  ap{)car  from  Plutarch's  aeeoenl  Oi 
him.    He  only  desired  Antigonns  either  to  rire  in 
diate  orders  ior  his  execution  or  to  show  hu  geot 
ityint 


A6£SILAUS. 
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And  lie  Ind  not  been  there  long,  befbn  lie 
WW  eoipected  of  a  criminal  commerce  with 
TinuEL  the  wife  of  Agis.  Agii  would  not  wor 
knowledge  the  child  which  the  had  for  his, 
bat  Baid  it  wag  the  son  of  AJcibiadee.  Darii 
ufomM  us,  that  the  queen  was  not  displeased 
St  the  sapposition,  and  that  she  used  to  whisper 
to  her  women,  the  child  should  be  called  Al- 
oibiades,  not  Leotychidas.  He  adds,  that  Al- 
eibiades  himself  scrupled  not  to  say,  <<He  did 
not  approach  TimiM  to  gratify  his  appetite, 
hot  from  an  ambition  to  give  kings  to  Sparta.^ 
However,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Sparta, 
lest  Agis  should  levenge  the  injury.  And  that 
prince  looking  upon  lleotychidas  with  an  eye 
of  Bospicion^  did  not  take  notice  of  lum  as  a 
son.  Yet,  m  his  last  sickness,  Leotychidas 
pfevailed  upon  him  by  his  tears  and  entreaties, 
lo  acknowledge  him  as  such  before  many  wit- 
Notwithstanding  thispublicdeclaration,  Agb 
was  no  sooner  dead,  than  Lysander,  who  l»d 
▼anqoished  the  Athenians  at  sea,  and  had  great 
power  and  interest  m  Sparta,  advanced  ^eei- 
uns  to  Hfjb  throne;  alleging  that  Leotychidas 
was  a  bastard,  and  consequently  had  no  right 
to  it.  Indeed  the  generality  of  the  citizens, 
knowing  the  virtues  of  Agesilaus,  and  that  he 
had  been  educated  with  them  in  all  the  severi- 
^  of  the  Spartan  discipline,  joined  with  pleas- 
are  in  the  scheme. 

There  was  then  at  Sparta,  a  diviner,  named 
Diopithes,  well  versed  in  ancient  prophecies, 
and  sapposed  an  able  interpreter  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  gods.  This  man  insisted,  it  was 
oontrary  to  the  divine  will,  that  a  lame  man 
should  sit  on  the  throne  of  Sparta;  and  on  the 
day  the  point  was  to  be  decided,  he  publicly 
read  this  oracle — 

Beware,  proud  Sparta^  leet  a  ]aaime4  empire* 
Thy  boasted  ttretiffth  impair;  for  other  woe* 
Than  thoa  behold'i t,  await  thee— bori 


By  the  itraiige  tide  of  war- 


orne  away 


Lysander  observing  upon  this,  that  if  the 
Spartans  were  solicitous  to  act  literally  accord- 
ing to  the  oracle,  they  ought  to  beware  of  Leo- 
tychidas; for  that  heaven  did  not  consider  it  as 
a  Blatter  of  importance,  if  the  king  happened 
to  have  a  lame  foot;  the  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  was  the  admission  of  a  person  who  was 
not  a  genuine  descendant  of  Hereules:  for  that 
would  make  the  kingdom  itself  lame.  Agesi- 
lana  added,  that  Neptnne  had  borne  witness  to 
the  bastardy  of  Leotychidas,  in  throwing  Agis 
out  of  his  bed  by  an  earthquake  ;t  ten  months 
after  which,  and  more,  Leotychidas  was  born; 
though  Agia  did  not  cohabit  with  Timsa  dor* 
hiff  that  time. 

By  these  ways  and  means,  Agesilaus  gained 
the  diadem,  and  at  the  same  time  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  private  estate  of  Agis;  Leoty- 
chidas being  rejected  on  account  of  his  ille^ti- 
nuiey.  Observing,  however,  that  his  relations 
by  the  mother's  side,  though  men  of  merit,  were 
very  poor,  he  gave  a  moiety  of  the  estate 

*  The  two  legi  of  the  Spartan  eonititation  were  (he 
two  kincf,  which,  therefore,  must  be  in  a  maimed  and 
raiaad  •tale  when  one  of  them  wa«  gone.  In  ftct,  the 
oonaeqiienee  produced  not  a  joft  and  good  monareh, 
^tatyranL 

f  Bee  ZenophoB,  Greeiaa  Hiat.  book  iiL 


among  them;  by  which  mesM  the  inheritanoe 
procured  him  respect  and  honour,  instead  of 
en^  and  aversion. 

Xenophon  tells  us,  that  by  obedience  to  thft 
laws  of  nis  country,  Agesilaus  gained  so  much 
power,  that  his  will  was  not  disputed.  The 
case  was  this,  the  principal  authority  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ephori  and  the  senate 
The  Ephori  were  annual  magistrates,  and  the 
senators  had  their  ofltee  for  Bfe.  They  were 
both  ap|>ointed  as  a  barrier  against  the  power 
of  the  kings,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  life  of 
Lycurgus.  The  kings,  therefore,  had  an  old 
and  hereditarv  antipathy  to  them,  and  perpetual 
disputes  subsisted  oetween  them.  But  llysan* 
der  U>ck  a  dillerent  course.  He  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  opposition  and  contention,  and  paid 
his  court  to  them  on  every  oceasion;  taking 
care  in  all  his  enterpriMs,  to  set  out  under 
their  auapices.  If  he  was  called,  he  went  faster 
than  nsoal:  if  he  was  upon  his  throne,  admin- 
istering justice,  he  rose  up  when  the  EphcH 
approMhed:  if  any  one  <m  them  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  senate,  he  sent  him  a  robe 
and  an  ox.*  as  marks  of  honour.  Thus,  while 
he  seemed  to  be  adding  to  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  their  body,  he  was  privately  in- 
creasing his  own  strength,  and  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  through  their  support  and  attach- 
ment. 

In  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  other  citi- 
zens, he  behaved  better  as  an  enemy  than  as  a 
friend.  If  he  was  severe  to  his  enemies,  he  was 
not  unjustly  so;  his  friends  he  countenanced 
even  in  theivinjust  pursuits.  If  his  enemies  per* 
formed  any  thing  extraordinary,  he  was  asham- 
ed not  to  take  honourable  notice  of  it;  hi* 
friends  he  could  not  correct  when  they  did 
amiss.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
support  tiiem,  and  go  tlie  same  lengths  they  did; 
for  he  thought  no  service  dishonourable  which 
he  did  in  the  way  of  friendship.  Nay,  if  his  ad- 
versaries fell  into  any  misfortune,  he  was  tho 
first  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  ready  to  give 
them  bis  assistance,  if  theydenred  it.  By  these 
means  he  gained  the  hearto  of  all  his  people. 

The  EgOtori  saw  this,  and,  in  their  fear  of  his 
increasing  power,  imposed  a  fine  upon  him;  al- 
leging this  as  a  reason,  that  whereas  the  cit 
izens  ought  to  be  in  common,  he  appropriated 
them  to  himself.  As  the  writers  upon  phvsica 
say,  that  if  war  and  discord  were  banished  the 
universe,  the  heavenly  bodies  would  stop  their 
course,  and  all  generation  and  motion  would 
cease,  by  reason  of  that  perfect  harmony;  so  the 
great  Lawgiver  infused  a  spirit  of  ambition  and 
contention  into  the  Sparun  constitution,  as  an 
incentive  to  virtue,  and  wished  always  to  see 
some  difference  and  dispute  among  the  good 
and  virtuous.  He  thought  that  general  com 
plaisance,  which  leads  men  to  yield  to  the 
next  proposal,  without  exploring  each  other^i 
intentions,  and  without  debating  on  the  conse- 
quences, was  an  inert  principle,  and  deserved 
not  the  name  of  hannony.f  Some  imagine  that 
he  would  not  have  made  Agamemnon  rejoioe4 

•  Emblemi  of  magistracy  and  patriotism.      

f  Up(m  the  same  principle,  we  need  not  be  greaHf 
alarmed  at  party  disputes  in  our  own  nation.  Thsy 
wiU  not  exptfe  bat  with  Ubertv.  And  such  ftrai 
to  throw  oa  fieioQS  honwars. 


X  Odyisey,  lib.  rm. 
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Homer  nw  this,  and  when  Ulyases  and  Achil- 
les contended  in  such  opprobtoas  terms,  if  be 
ba«i  not  expected  that  some  great  benefit  woold 
arise  to  their  affaira  in  general,  from  this  par- 
ticular quarrel  among  the  great.  This  point, 
however,  cannot  be  agreed  to,  without  some  ex- 
ception} for  yiolent  dissensions  are  pernicious 
to  a  state,  and  productive  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers. 

Agesilaus  had  not  long  been  seated  on  the 
throne  before  accounts  were  brought  from  Asia, 
that  the  king  of  Persia  was  preparing  a  great 
fleet  to  dispossess  the  Laceoaemonians  of  their 
dominion  of  the  sea.  Lysander  was  very  desi- 
rous to  be  sent  again  into  Asia,  that  he  might 
npport  his  friends  whom  be  left  govemon  imd 
masierB  of  the  cities,  and  many  of  whom,  hav- 
ing abused  their  authority  to  the  purposes  of* 
violence  and  injustice,  were  banished  or  put  to 
death  by  the  people.  He  therefore  persuaded 
Agesilaus  to  enter  Asia  with  his  forces,  and 
fix  the  seat  of  war  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  Greece,  before  the  Persian  could  have 
finished  his  preparations.  At  the  same  time 
be  instructed  bis  friends  in  Asia  to  send  depu- 
ties to  Lacedsmon,  to  desire  Agesilaus  might 
be  appointed  to  that  command. 

Agesilaus  received  their  proposals  in  full  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  agreed  to  undertake 
the  war,  on  condition  they  would  give  him 
hirty  Spartans  for  his  officers  and  counsellors, 
a  select  corps  of  two  thousand  newly  enfran- 
chised Helot8y  and  six  thousand  of  the  allies. 
All  this  was  readily  decreed,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Lysander,  and  Agesilaus  sent  out 
with  the  th'  "tv  Spartans.  Lysanoer  was  soon 
at  the  head  9^'  the  council,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  reputation  and  power,  but  the  friendship 
of  Agesilaus,  who  thought  the  procuring  him 
this  command  a  greater  thing  than  the  raising 
bim  to  the  throne. 

While  his  forces  were  assembling  at  Grerses- 
tus,  he  went  with  his  friends  to  Aulisj  and  pass- 
ing the  night  there,  he  dreamed  that  a  person 
addressed  him  in  this  manner:  "You  are  sensi- 
ble that,  since  Agamemnon,  none  has  been  ap- 
pointed captain-generahof  all  Greece,  but  your- 
self, the  king  of  Sparta;  and  you  are  the  only 
penon  who  have  arrived  at  that  honour.  Since, 
therefore,  you  command  the  same  people,  and 
go  against  the  same  enemies  with  nim,  as  well 
as  take  your  departure  from  the  same  place, 
you  ought  to  propitiate  the  goddess  with  the 
same  sacrifice;  which  he  o^red  here  before 
he  sailed." 

Air^^^QB  i^t  first  thought  of  the  sacrifice  of 
^higenia,  whom  her  father  offered  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  jpothsayers.  This  circumstance, 
however,  dn  not  give  him  any  pain.  In  the 
morning  he  related  the  vision  to  his  friends, 
and  told  them  he  would  honour  the  goddess 
with  what  a  superior  Being  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  take  pleasure  in,  and  not  imitate 
the  savage  ignorance  of  his  predecessor.  In 
conseouenoe  of  which,  he  crowned  a  hind 
with  dowers,  and  delivered  her  to  her  own 
soothsayer,  with  orders  that  he  should  perform 
the  ceremony,  and  not  the  person  appointed  to 
thst  office  by  the  Boeotians.  The  first  magis- 
trates of  fioeotia  incensed  at  this  innovation, 
tent  their  officers  to  msist  thst  Agesilaus  should 
tot  sacrifice  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs 


of  Bootia.  And  the  officers  not  ooij  gaw 
him  such  notice,  but  threw  the  thighs  of  the 
victim  from  the  altar.  Agesilaos  was  higWy 
ofiended  at  this  treatment,  and  departed  ia 
great  wnth  with  the  Thebans.  Nor  could  be 
conceive  any  hopes  of  success  after  audi  an 
omen;  on  the  contrary,  he  concluded  his  oper 
ations  would  be  incomplete,  and  his  expedi- 
tion not  answer  the  intention. 

When  he  came  to  £phesus,  the  power  and 
interest  of  Lysander  appeared  in  a  yeiy  obnox 
ions  light.  The  gates  of  that  minister  were 
continually  crowded,  and  all  applications  were 
made  to  lum;  as  if  Agesilaus  had  only  the  name 
and  badges  of  commsnd,  to  save  the  forms  of 
law,  and  Lysander  had  in  fiu:t  the  power,  and 
all  business  were  to  pass  through  his  hands 
Indeed,  none  of  the  generals  who  were  sent  to 
Asia,  ever  had  greater  sway,  or  were  more 
dreaded  than  he;  none  ever  served  their  friende 
more  effectually,  or  humbled  their  enemies  so 
much.  These  were  things  fresh  in  every  one^ 
memory;  and  when  they  compared  also  the 
plain,  the  mild,  and  popular  behaviour  of  Ages- 
ilaus, with  the  stern,  the  short,  and  authorita- 
tive manner  of  Lysander,  they  submitted  to 
the  latter  entirely,  and  attended  to  him  alone. 

The  other  Spartans  first  expressed  their  re 
sentment,  because  thst  attention  to  Lysander 
made  them  appear  rather  as  his  ministers,  tbsA 
as  counsellors  to  the  king.  Afterwards  Age- 
silaus, himself,  was  piqued  at  it.  For  though 
he  had  no  envy  in  his  nature;  or  jealousy  of 
honoura  paid  to  merit,  yet  he  was  ambitious 
of  glory,  and  firm  in  asserting  his  claim  to  iU 
Besides,  he  was  apprehensive  that  if  any  great 
action  were  performed,  it  would  be  imputed 
to  Lysander,  on  account  of  the  superior  light 
in  which  he  had  still  been  considered. 

The  method  he  took  to  obviate  it  was  thi& 
His  first  step  was,  to  oppose  the  counsels  of 
Lysander,  and  to  pursue  measures  different 
from  those,  for  which  he  was  most  earnest. 
Another  step  was  to  reject  the  petitions  of  all 
who  appeared  to  apply  to  him  through  the  in- 
terest of  that  minister.  In  matten  too,  which 
were  brought  before  the  king  in  a  judicial  wavj 
those  against  whom  Lysander  exerted  himself 
were  sure  to  gain  their  cause;  and  they  for 
who2L  he  appeared,  could  scarce  escape  with- 
out a  fine.  As  these  things  happened  not  cas- 
ually, but  constantly  and  of  set  purpose^  Lj* 
Sander  perceived  the  cause,  and  concealed  it 
not  from  his  friends.  He  told  them,  it  was  ob 
his  account  they  were  disgraced,  and  desired 
them  to  pay  their  court  to  the  king,  and  to 
those  who  odd  greater  interest  with  bim  tfaao 
himself.  These  proceedings  seemed  iavidieusy 
and  intended  to  depreciate  the  king:  Agesi- 
laus, therefore,  to  mortify  him  still  more,  ap- 
pointed him  his  carver:  and  we  are  told,  he 
said  before  a  large  company;  "Now  let  them 
go  and  pay  their  court  to  my  carver.'' 

Lysander,  unable  to  bear  this  last  instance 
of  contempt,  said,  "  Agesilaus,  you  know  yeiy 
well  how  to  lessen  your  friends.'  Agesikiw 
answered,  "I  know  very  well  who  want  to 
be  greater  than  myself."  "But,  perhapa,' 
said  Lysander,  "that  has  rather  been  so  rep 
resenteid  to  you,  than  attempted  by  me.  Place 
me,  however,  where  I  may  serve  you,  wiUi^ 
out  giving  you  the  least  umbrage."     Upo' 
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Sam  Agetilaus  appointed  him  his  lieutenant  in 
khe  HeileapoDt,  where  he  persaoded  Spithri- 
iates,  a  Persian,  in  the  proYince  of  Pharna- 
bazus,  to  eome  over  to  the  Greeks,  with  a 
considerable  treasure,  and  two  hundred  horse. 
¥et  he  retained  his  resentment,  and  nourish- 
ing the  remembrance  of  the  affront  he  had 
received,  considered  how  he  might  deprive 
the  two  families  of  the  prii  Uege  of  giving  kings 
to  Sparta,*  and  open  the  ^  ay  to  that  high  sta- 
tion to  ail  the  citizens.  And  it  seems  he  would 
have  raised  great  commotions  in  pursuit  of  his 
-vvenge,  if  he  had  not  been  killed  in  this  ex- 
pedition into  Boeotia.  Thus  ambitious  spirits, 
when  they  go  beyond  certain  bounds,  do  much 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  community.  For 
if  Lysander  vnis  to  blame,  as  in  fact  he  was, 
in  indulging  an  unreasonable  avidity  of  honour, 
Agesilaus  might  have  known  other  methods  to 
correct  the  fault  of  a  man  of  his  character  and 
spirit.  But  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
passion,  the  one  knew  not  how  to  pay  proper 
respect  to  his  general,  nor  the  other  how  to 
bear  the  imperfections  of  his  fViend. 

At  first  Tisaphemes  was  afraid  of  Agesilaus. 
and  undertook  by  treaty,  that  the  king  wou]p 
leave  the  Grecian  cities  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws;  but  afterwards  thinking  his 
strength  sufficiently  increased,  he  declared  war. 
This  was  an  event  very  agreeable  to  Agesilaus. 
He  hoped  great  things  from  this  exp^itionjf 
and  he  considered  it  as  a  circumstance  which 
would  reflect  dishonour  upon  himself,  that 
Xenopbon  could  conduct  ten  thousand  Greeks 
from  the  heart  of  Asia  to  the  sea,  and  beat  the 
king  of  Persia  whenever  his  forces  thought 
proper  to  engage  him;  if  he,  at  the  head  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  were  masters  both  at  sea 
and  land,  could  not  distinguish  himself  before 
Che  Greeks  by  some  great  and  memorable  stroke. 

To  revenge,  therefore,  the  perjury  of  Tisa- 
phemes by  an  artifice  which  justice  recom- 
mended he  pretended  immediately  to  march 
into  Caria;  and  when  the  barbarian  had  drawn 
his  forces  to  that  quarter,  he  turned  short  and 
entered  Phrygia.  There  he  took  many  cities} 
and  made  himself  master  of  immense  treasures; 
by  which  he  shewed  his  friends,  that  to  violate 
•  treaty  is  to  despise  the  gods;  whilst  to  deceive 
an  enemy  is  not  only  just  but  glorious,  and  tho 
way  to  add  profit  to  pleasure;  but,  as  he  was 
inferior  in  cavalry,  and  the  liver  of  the  victim 
appeared  without  a  head,  he  retired  to  Ephesus, 
to  raise  that  sort  of  troops  which  he  wanted. 
The  method  he  took  was  to  insist  that  every 
man  of  substance,  if  he  did  not  chose  to  serve 
in  person,  should  provide  a  horse  and  a  man. 
liany  accepted  the  alternative;  and,  instead 
of  a  parcel  of  indifierent  combatants,  such  as 
the  rich  would  have  made,  he  soon  got  a  nu- 
merous and  respectable  cavalry.  For  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  serve  at  all,  or  not  to 
serve  as  horse,  hired  others  who  wanted  neither 
courage  nor  inclination.  In  this  he  professedly 
unttatffd  Agamemnon,  who,  for  a  good  mare, 

*  Th«  Eurvtjonidc  and  the  Agide. 

J  He  told  the  Feniao  unbauadon,  "Kt  was  mneh 
wed  to  their  master  for  the  step  he  had  taken,  since 
hf  the  violation  of  his  oath,  he  had  made  the  gods  ene- 
ttnm  to  Persia,  and  friends  to  Oreece«" 


excused  a  dastardly  rich  man  the  service.^ 
One  day  he  ordered  his  commissaries  to  sell 
the  prisoners,  but  to  strip  them  first.  Their 
clothes  found  many  purchasers;  but  as  to  the 
prisoners  themselves,  Uieir  skins  being  soft 
and  white,  by  reason  of  their  having  lived  so 
much  within  doors,  the  spectators  only  laughed 
at  them,  thinking  they  would  be  of  no  service 
as  slaves.  Whereupon  Agesilaus,  who  stood 
by  at  the  auction,  said  to  his  troops,  ''These 
are  the  persons  whom  you  fight  with;*  and 
then  pointing  to  the  rich  spoils,  ''Those  are 
the  things  ye  fight  for.'' 

When  tho  season  called  him  into  the  field 
again^  he  gave  it  out  that  Lydia  was  his  object 
In  this  he  did  not  deceive  Tisaphernes;  that 
general  deceived  himself.  For,  giving  no  heed 
to  the  declarations  of  Agesilaus,  beicause  he 
had  been  imposed  upon  by  them  before,  be 
concluded  he  would  now  enter  Caria,  a  country 
not  convenient  for  cavalry,  in  which  his  strength 
did  not  lie.  Agesilaus.  as  he  had  proposed, 
went  and  sat  down  on  the  plains  of  Sardis,  and 
Tisaphemes  was  forced  to  march  thither  in 
great  haste  with  succours,  llie  Persian,  as 
he  advanced  with  his  cavalry,  cut  oflT  a  number 
of  the  Greeks  who  were  scattered  up  and  down 
for  plunder.  Agesilaus,  however,  considered 
that  the  enemy's  infantry  could  not  yet  be 
come  up;  whereas  he  had  all  his  forces  about 
him;  and  therefore  resolved  to  give  battle  im- 
mediately. Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  he 
mixed  his  light-armed  foot  with  the  horse,  and 
ordered  them  to  advance  swiftly  to  the  charge, 
while  he  was  bringing  up  the  heavy-arnMd 
troops,  which  would  not  be  far  behind.  The 
barbarians  were  soon  put  to  flight;  the  Greeks 
pursued  them,  tdbk  their  camp,  and  killed 
great  numbers.  ^ 

In  consequence  of  this  success,  they  could 
pillage  the  king's  country  in  full  security;  and 
had  all  the  satisfaction  to  see  Tisaphemes,  a 
man  of  abandoned  character,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  their  name  and  nation, 
properly  punished.  For  the  king  immediately 
sent  Tithrauftes  against  him,  who  cut  off  his 
head.  At  the  same  time  he  desired  Agesilaus, 
to  grant  him  peace,  promising  him  large  sums,t 
on  condition  that  he  would  evacuate  his  do- 
minions. Agesilaus  answered,  "His  country 
was  the  sole  arbitress  of  peace.  For  his  own 
part,  he  rather  chose  to  enrich  his  soldiers  than 
himself;  and  the  great  honour  among  the 
Greeks  was,  to  carry  home  spoils,  and  not  pre- 
sents from  their  enemies."  Nevertheless,  to 
gratify  Tithraustes,  for  destroying  Tisaphemee« 

*  Then  Menelans  his  Podargus  brings. 
And  the  lamed  eoaner  of  the  king  of  kings; 
Whom  rich  Eehepolns  (more  rich  than  brave) 
To  'scape  the  wan  In  Agamemnon  gave 
(jEthe  ner  name),  at  home  to  end  his  days, 
Base  wealth  preferring  to  eternal  praise. 

Popty  IL  nritt. 
Thus  Sciplo,  when  he  went  to  AlKca,  ordered  ths 
Sicilians  either  to  attend  him,  or  to  give  him  borsttsr 
en.  • 

\  He  promised  also  to  restore  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia  to  their  liberty,  on  condition  tlat  they  paid  the 
established  tribute;  and  he  hoped  (he  said)  that  this 
condescension  would  persuade  Agesilaus  to  accept  the 
peace,  and  to  return  home :  the  rather  because  TisM* 
phcrnes,  who  was  guilty  of  the  first  breach,  was  mn 
uhed  as  he  deserved. 
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the  common  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  he  decamped 
ind  retired  into  Phrygia,  taking  thirty  talents  of 
that  Ticeroy  to  defray  the  chaiges  of  his  march. 

As  he  was  upon  the  road,  he  received  the 
Miftole  from  the  mag^istrates  of  Lacednmon, 
which  invested  him  with  the  command  of  the 
■avy  as  well  as  the  army;  an  honour  which 
that  city  never  granted  to  any  one  but  himself. 
He  was,  indeed,  (as  Theopompus  aomewbere 
■nys,)  confessedly  the  greatest  and  most  iUus- 
tnoos  man  of  his  time;  yet  he  placed  his  dig- 
nity rather  in  his  virtue  than  his  power.  Not- 
withstanding, there  was  this  flaw  in  his  char> 
■cter,  when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the  navy 
nven  him,  he  committed  that  charge  to  Pisan- 
der,  when  there  were  other  officers  of  greater 
age  and  abilities  at  hand.  Pisander  was  his 
wife^  brother,  aod,  in  compliment  to  her,  he 
respected  that  alliance  more  than  the  public 
good. 

He  took  vp  his  own  quarters  in  the  province 
of  Fhamabuos,  where  he  not  onlv  lived  in 
plenty,  but  raised  considerable  subsidies. — 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Paphlagonia, 
and  drew  Cotys,  the  king  of  that  country,  into 
his  interest,  who  had  bera  some  times  desirous 
of  such  a  connection,  on  account  of  the  vir- 
tue and  honour  which  marked  his  character. 
Spithridates,  who  was  the  first  person  of  con- 
sequence that  came  over  from  Phamabazus, 
accompanied  Agesilaus  in  all  his  expeditions, 
and  took  a  share  in  all  his  dangers.  This 
Snithridates  had  a  son,  a  handsome  youth,  for 
whom  Ajresilaus  had  a  particular  regard,  and 
a  beautiinl  daughter  in  the  flower  of  her  a^e, 
whom  he  married  to  Cotys.  Cotys  gave  hun 
a  thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  men 
drawn  from  his  light-armed  troops,  and  with 
these  he  returned  to  Phrygia. 

Agesilaus  committed  great  ravages  in  that 
province;  but  Phamabazus  did  not  wait  to  op- 
pose him,  or  trust  his  own  garrisons.  Instead 
of  that,  he  took  his  most  valuable  things  with 
him,  and  moved  from  place  to  place;  to  avoid 
a  battle .  Spithridades,  however,  watched  him 
so  narrowly,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  He- 
rippidas*  the  Spartan,  at  last  he  made  him- 
self master  of  his  camp  and  all  his  treasures. 
Herippidas  made  it  his  business  to  examine 
what  part  of  the  baggage  was  secreted,  and 
compelled  the  barbarians  to  restore  it;  he 
looked  indeed  with  a  keen  eye  into  every  thing. 
This  provoked  Spithridates  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  immediately  marched  off  with  the 
Paphlagonians  to  Sardis. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  war  that 
touched  Agesilaus  more  nearly  than  this.  Be- 
sides the  pain  it  gave  him  to  tnink  he  had  lost 
Spithridates,  and  a  considerable  body  of  men 
With  him,  he  was  ashamed  of  a  mark  of  ava- 
rice and  illiberal  meanness,  from  which  he  had 
ever  studied  to  keep  both  himself  and  his  coun- 
ter. These  were  causes  of  uneaainess  that 
might  be  publicly  acknowledsed;  but  he  had 
•  private,  and  a  more  sensible  one,  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  son  of  Spithridiftes;  though 
while  he  was  with  him,  he  had  made  a  point 
to  combat  that  attachment. 


Hnippldtt  WM  at  th«  head  of  the  tt«w  eoimea  of 
"^,aeiit  to  Ageiilavt  the  lecoiid  j««r  of  the  war. 


One  dav  Megabates  approadied  to  waku 
him,  and  ijMsilaus  declined  that  mark  of  Us 
affection.  The  youth,  after  this,  was  moredir 
tant  in  his  addresses.  Then  Agesilaos  wu 
Sony  for  the  repulse  he  had  given  him,  and 
pretended  to  wonder  why  Megabates  kept  at 
such  a  distance.  His  frioids  told  him,  he  most 
blame  himself  for  rejecting  his  fonner  applica- 
tion. ''He  would  still,"  said  they,  be  glad  to 
pay  his  most  obliging  respects  to  you  bat  take 
care  you  do  not  reject  them  again.*  Ageailans 
was  silent  some  time,  and  wh«i  he  hsd  consid- 
ered the  thins,  he  said,  ''Do  not  menuva  it  to 
him.  For  this  second  victory  over  myself 
gives  me  more  plessure  than  I  should  have  in 
turning  all  I  looV  upon  to  gold."  This  resolu- 
tion of  his  held  while  Megabates  was  vrith 
him;  but  he  was  so  much  iSected  at  his  de- 
parture, that  it  is  hard  to  say  how  he  would 
nave  behaved,  if  he  had  found  him  again. 

After  this,  Phaniabazus  desired  a  confer- 
ence with  him;  and  Apollophanes  of  Cyzicos, 
at  whose  house  they  had  both  been  entertain- 
ed, procured  an  interview.  Agesilaus  came 
first  to  the  pkce  appointed,  vrith  his  friends, 
and  sat  down  upon  the  long  grass  under  a  shadcy 
to  wait  for  Phamabaxus.  When  the  Persian 
grandee  came,  his  servants  spread  soft  skins 
and  beautiful  pieces  of  tapestry  for  him;  but 
upon  seeing  Agesilaus  so  seated,  he  was  asham 
ed  to  make  use  of  them,  and  placed  himself 
carelessly  upon  the  grass  in  the  same  manner, 
though  his  robes  Vere  delicate,  and  of  the 
finest  colours. 

After  mutual  salutations,  Fhamabaxos  open- 
ed the  conference;  and  he  had  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  Lacedsmonians,-  after 
the  services  he  had  done  them  in  the  Athenian 
war,  and  Uieir  late  ravages  in  his  country 
Agesilaus  saw  the  Spartans  were  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground;  for  they  knew  that  Phamabazus  was 
injured.  However,  the  Spartan  general  found 
an  answer,  which  was  as  follows:  "While  we 
were  friends  to  the  king  of  Persia,  we  treated 
him  and  his  in  a  friendly  manner:  now  we  are 
enemies,  you  can  expect  nothing  from  us  but 
hostilities.  Therefore,  while  you,  Phamaba- 
zus, choose  to  be  a  vassal  to  the  king,  we 
wound  him  through  your  sides.  Only  be  a 
friend  and  ally  to  the  Greeks,  and  shake  off 
that  vassalage,  and  from  that  moment  you  have 
a  right  to  consider  these  battalions,  these  arms 
and  ships,  in  short,  all  that  we  are  or  have,  as 
guardians  of  your  possessions  and  your  liberty; 
without  which  nothing  is  great  or  denrable 
among  men."* 

Phamabazus  then  explained  himselt'in  these 
terms:  "If  the  king  sends  another  lieutenant 
in  my  room,  I  will  be  for  you;  but  while  he 
continues  me  in  the  govemment,  I  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  repel  force  with  force,  and 
make  reprisals  upon  yon  for  him."  Agesilaus. 
charmed  with  this  reply,  took  his  hand,  and 
rising  up  with  him  said:  "Heaven  grant  that, 
with  such  sentimenta  as  these,  you  may  be  our 
friend  and  not  onr  enemy!" 


•  He  sdaed,  "However,  if  we  eostiBtte  at  wm,* 
win.  for  the  fbterc,  avoid  yoor  terrilorlei  m  mnefa  ■ 
poirUe,  e&d  rather  forage  and  raise  eontribntioai  ■ 
say  other  province."  Jccn.  Orec.  War,  h.  iv. 
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Am  Phany&bazat  and  bit  company  were  go- 
ing away,  hia  son,  who  was  behind,  ran  up  to 
Agesilans,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  ^  Sir,  I 
enter  with  you  into  the  rites  of  hospitality :" 
at  the  same  time,  he  gave  him  a  javelm  which 
he  had  in  his  hand.  Agesilaus  received  it ; 
and,  delighted  with  his  looks  and  kind  regards, 
k>oked  about  for  something  handsome  to  give 
a  youth  of  his  princely  appearance  in  return. 
His  secretary  Adsus  happening  to  have  a  horse 
with  magnificent  furniture  just  by,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  off  and  given  to  the  young  manj 
nor  did  he  forget  him  afVerwards.  In  process 
of  time,  this  Persian  was  driven  from  his 
home,  by  his  brothers,  and  forced  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Peloponnesus.  Agesilans  then  took 
him  into  his  protection,  and  served  him  on  all 
occasions.  The  Persian  had  a  favourite  in  the 
vrrestling  ring  at  Athens,  who  wanted  to  be 
introduced  at  the  Olympic  games;  but  as  he 
was  past  the  proper  age,  they  did  not  choose  to 
admit  him.*  In  this  case,  the  Persian  applied 
to  Agesilaus,  who,  willing  to  oblige  him  m  this 
as  well  as  other  things,  procured  the  young 
man  the  admission  he  desired,  though  not  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

Agesilaus,  indeed,  in  other  respects,  was 
stni^y  and  inflexibly  jast;  but  where  a  man^ 
friends  are  concerned,  he  thought  a  rigid  re- 
gard to  justice  a  mere  pretence. — There  is  still 
extant  a  short  letter  of  his  to  Hydreius  the 
Carian,  which  is  a  proof  of  what  y^  have  said. 
^1f  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him:  if  he  is 
aot  innocent,  acquit  him  on  my  account:  how- 
ever, be  sore  to  acquit  him." 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  Agesilaus 
as  a  friend.  There  were,  indeed,  times  when 
his  attachmentB  gave  way  to  the  exigencies  of 
state.  Once  being  obliged  to  decamp  in  a  hurry, 
he  was  leaving  a  favourite  tick  behind  him. 
The  favourite  called  after  him,  and  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  come  back;  upon  which,  he 
turned  and  said,  *'  How  little  consistent  are 
love  and  prudence!"  This  particular  we  have 
from  Hieronymus  the  philosopher. 

.^pestlaus  had  been  now  two  years  at  the 
bead  of  the  army,  and  was  become  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  discoarie  in  the  upper  prov- 
inces. His  wisdom,  his  disinterestedness,  his 
moderation,  was  the  theme  they  dwelt  upon 
with  pleasure.  Whenever  he  made  an  excar> 
sion,  ne  lodged  in  the  temples  most  renowned 
for  sanctity;  and  whereas,  on  many  occasions, 
we  do  not  choose  that  men  should  see  what  we 
are  about)  he  was  desirous  to  have  the  gods 
mspectors  and  witnesses  of  his  conduct*"^ 
Among  so  many  thousands  of  soldiers  as  ho 
had,  there  was  scarce  one  who  had  a  worse 
or  harder  bed  than  be.  He  was  so  fortified 
■  against  heat  and  coliL  that  none  was  so  well 
pfepured  as  himself  for  whatever  seasons  the 
dimate  should  produce. 

The  Greeks  in  Asia  never  saw  a  more  agree- 
able spectacle  than  when  the  Persian  governors 
ind  generals,  who  had  been  insufferably  elated 
with  power,  and  rolled  in  riches  and  luxury, 
humbly  submitting  and  paying  their  court  to  a 
num  in  a  coarse  cloak,  and,  upon  one  laconic 
word)  conforming  to  his  sentiments,  or  rather 

'*'  Soiwktunes  boys  had  a  share  in  these  cxhibidoas, 
ivh%  sf.er  a  certain  age,  were  cxdttded  the  lists. 


transforming  themselves  into  another  shap% 
IMbny  thought  that  line  of  Timotheus  applica- 
ble on  this  occasion — 

Jfort  is  the  god;  and  Greece  reveres  not  gold. 
All  Asia  was  now  ready  to  revolt  from  the 
Pr-^ans.  Agesilaus  brought  the  cities  under 
excellent  regulations,  and  settled  their  police, 
vrithout  putting  to  death  or  banishing  a  single 
subject.  AAer  which,  he  resolved  to  chanffo 
the  seat  of  war,  and  to  remove  it  from  the 
Grecian  sea  to  the  heart  of  Persia;  that  tfaa 
king  might  have  to  fight  for  Ecbatana  and  Susa. 
instead  of  aitting  at  his  ease  there,  to  bribe  tfaa 
orators,  and  hire  the  states  of  Greece  to  destroy 
each  oUier.  But  amidst  these  schemes  of  his, 
Epicydidas  the  Spartan  came  to  acquaint  him. 
that  Sparta  was  involved  in  a  Grecian  war,  and 
that  the  JEpIwri  had  sent  him  orders  to  come 
home  and  defend  his  own  country. 

Ushappy  Greeks !  bariMrans  to  each  other  I 

What  better  name  can  we  give  that  envy, 
which  incited  them  to  conspire  and  combine 
for  their  mutual  destruction^  at  a  time  whea 
Fortune  had  taken  them  upon  her  wings,  and 
was  carrying  them  against  the  barbarians;  and 
yet  they  clipped  her  wings  with  their  own  hands, 
and  brought  the  war  home  to  themselves,  which 
was  happily  removed  into  a  foreign  country.* 
I  cannot,  indeed,  agree  with  Demaratus  of  Co- 
rinth, when  he  says,  those  Greeks  fell  short  of 
great  happiness,  who  did  not  live  to  see  Alexan- 
der seated  on  the  throne  of  Darius.  But  I  thii^ 
the  Greeks  had  just  cause  for  tears,  when  they 
considered  that  they  lefl  that  to  Alexander  and 
the  Macedonians,  which  might  have  been  c^ 
fected  by  the  generals  whom  they  slew  in  the 
fields  of  Leuctra,Coronea,  Corinth  and  Arcadia* 
However,  of  all  the  actions  of  Agesilaus, 
there  is  none  which  had  greater  propriety,  or 
was  a  stronger  instance  of  his  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  justice  to  the  public,  than  his  iuf 
mediate  return  to  Sparta.  Hannibal,  though 
his  affairs  were  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  he 
was  almost  beaten  out  of  Italy,  made  a  difll- 
culty  of  obeying  the  summons  of  his  country- 
men to  go  and  defend  them  in  a  war  at  home.  ' 
And  Alexander  made  a  jest  of  the  information 
be  received,  that  Agis  had  fought  a  battle  with 
Antipater:  He  said,  ^  It  seems,  m;|r  friends^ 
that  while  we  were  conquerinff  Darius  here, 
there  was  a  combat  of  mice  in  Arcadia."  How 
happy  then  was  Sparta  in  the  respect  which 
Agesilaus  paid  her,  and  in  his  reverence  for  the 
laws!  No  sooner  was  the  scytcUa  brought 
him,  thouffh  in  the  midst  of  his  power  and  good 
fortune,  than  he  rn«iigned  and  abandoned  hia 
flourishing  prospects,  Vuled  home,  and  left  hit 
great  work  unfinished.  Such  was  the  regret 
his  friends  as  well  as  his  allies  had  for  theloM 

That  eorraption,  which  Vronght  the  stalls  of 
Greece  to  tske  Persaaa  gold,  undoubtedly  deserrif 
censure.  Yet  we  must  take  leave  to  obeenre,  that  the 
diTisions  and  jealousies  which  reigned  in  Greece,  weis 
the  support  of  its  liberties,  and  that  Persia  was  soft 
eonquend  till  nothing  but  the  shadows  of  those  libeiw 
tics  remained.  Were  there,  ind  yeA,  a  number  of  littls 
independent  states,  which  made  justice  the  ccnstaal 
rule  of  their  conduct  to  each  other,  and  which  woold 
be  always  ready  to  unite  upon  any  alarm  fi'^n  a  ibr- 
midablc  enemy,  they  might  preserre  their  liberties  la 
vklate  Ibr  ev«. 
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•fhtm,  that  it  was  a  strong  confatatioD  of  tkt 
faying  of  Demoatratus  the  Phsacian,  ^  That 
the  I^edaemonians  excelled  in  public,  and  the 
Athenians  in  private  characters."  For,  though 
be  had  great  merit  as  a  king  and  a  general,  yet 
still  he  was  a  more  desirable  friend  and  an 
agreeable  companion. 

As  the  Persian  money  had  the  impression  of 
■n  archer,  he  said,  ^He  was  driven  out  of 
Asia  by  ten  thousand  of  the  king's  archers.''* 
For  the  orators  of  Athens  and  Thel^es  having 
been  bribed  with  so  many  pieces  of  money,  had 
excited  their  countrymen  to  take  up  arms  against 
Sparta. 

When  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he 
marched  through  Thrace  without  asking  leave 
of  any  of  the  barbarians.  He  only  desired  to 
know  of  each  people,  <<  Whether  they  would 
have  him  pass  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy  .^ 
All  the  rest  received  him  with  tokens  of  friend- 
ship,  and  shewed  him  all  the  civilities  in  their 
power  on  his  wayj  but  the  Trallians,t  of 
whom  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  bought  a  oassagc. 
demanded  of  Agesilaus  a  hundz^  talents  of 
silver,  and  as  many  women.  Ho  answered 
the  messenger  ironically,  <<  Why  did  not  they 
then  come  to  receive  them?"  At  the  same 
time,  he  marched  forward,  and  finding  them 
drawn  up  to  oppose  him,  he  cave  them  battle, 
and  routed  them  with  great  slanghter. 

He  sent  some  of  his  people  to  put  the  same 
question  to  the  king  ofMacedon,  who  answered, 
<^  I  will  consider  of  it."  ^*  Let  him  consider,'' 
■aid  he, ''  in  the  mean  time  we  march."  The 
king;  surprised  and  awed  by  his  spirit,  desired 
him  to  pass  as  a  friend. 

The  Thessalians  were  confederates  with  the 
enemies  of  Sparta,  and  therefore  he  laid  waste 
their  territories.  To  the  cities  of  Larissa,  in- 
deed, he  offered  his  friendship,  by  his  ambassa- 
dors, Penocles  and  Scytha:  but  the  people 
seized  them  and  put  them  in  prison.  His  troops 
so  resented  this  affront,  that  they  would  have 
had  him  go  and  lay  seige  to  the  place.  Agesi- 
laus, however  was  of  another  mmd.  He  said, 
**  He  would  not  lose  one  of  his  ambassadors  for 
gaining  all  Thessalyj"  and  he  afterwards  found 
means  to  recover  them  by  treaty.  Nor  are  we 
^  wonder  that  Agesilaus  took  this  step,  since, 
ipon  news  being  brought  him  that  a  great  bat- 
lie  had  been  fought  near  Corinth,  in  which 
many  brave  men  were  suddenly  taken  off,  but 
that  the  loss  of  the  Spartans  was  small  in  com- 
parison of  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  not  ele- 
vated in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  he  said, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  <<  Unhappy  Greece !  why  hast 
thou  destroyed  so  many  brave  men  with  thy 
own  hands,  who,  had  they  lived,  might  have 
conquered  all  the  barbarians  in  tne  world.^ 

However,  as  the  Pharsalians  attacked  and 
harassed  htm  in  his  march,  he  engaged  them 
with  five  hundred  horse,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
He  was  so  moch  pleated  with  this  soocess, 
that  be  ereoted  a  trophy  under,  mount  Nartha- 

*  TilhraQstctwntTiinocratciofRhodei  intoOrceee 
with  fiftjr  talenU,  which  he  dittributed  at  Thebet,  At^ 
gss,  and  Corioth ;  but,  scoording  to  Zenophon,  Ath- 
«u  had  DO  fhare  in  that  duitribution. 

f  Beaide  the  TnJliuu  in  Lydia,  there  wu apeople 
of  that  name  in  Ulyricum,  upon  the  coufinee  of  Thrace 
•ad  Meisedoaia.  So  at  least,  according  to  Dacier, 
Tkcopoapu*  (ao.  Steph.)  tettlAet. 


ctom;  and  he  valued  himself  the  iqpre  apoa  it 
because,  with  so  small  a  number  of  his  owi 
training,  he  had  beaten  people  who  reckoned 
their's  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece.  Here  Di- 
phridas,  one  of  the  Ephoriy  met  him,  and  gave 
him  orders  to  enter  Bceotia  immediately.  And 
though  his  intention  was  to  do  it  aflerwards, 
when  he  had  strengthened  his  army  with  some 
reinforcements,  he  thought  it  was  not  ri^ 
to  disobey  the  magistrates.  He,  therefore, 
said  to  those  about  him,  <<Now  comes  the 
day,  for  which  we  were  called  out  of  Asia." 
At  the  same  time,  he  sent  for  two  cohorts  iton 
the  army  near  Ccriath.  And  the  Lacedemo- 
nians did  him  the  honour  to  cause  proclamatiflB 
to  be  made  at  home,  that  such  of  the  youth  ae 
were  inclined  to  go  and  assist  the  king  mi^ 
give  in  their  names.  All  the  young  men  m 
Sparta  presented  themselves  for  that  servicei 
but  the  magistrates  selected  only  fifty  of  the 
ablest,  and  aent  them. 

Agesilaus,  having  passedthe  straits  of  Thor 
mopylte,  and  traversed  Phocis,  which  was  ol 
friendship  with  the  Spartans,  entered  Bowtia, 
and  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Cheronea. 
He  had  scarce  intrenched  himseU^  when  there 
happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.*  At  the  same 
time,  he  received  an  account  that  Piaander  was 
defeated  at  sea,  and  killed,  Mr  Phamabasna 
and  Conon.  He  was  mvtch  afflicted  with  hia 
own  loss,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pablic — Yet, 
lest  his  army,  which  was  going  to  sive  battle, 
shonkl  be  ducooraged  at  the  news,  he  ordered 
his  messengers  to  give  out  that  Piaander  waa 
victorious.  Nay,  he  appeared  in  public  with  a 
chaplet  of  flowers,  returned  solemn  thanks  ibf 
the  pretended  success,  and  sent  portions  of  the 
sacrifice  to  his  ftienda. 

When  he  came  up  to  Coronea,t  and  was  in 
view  of  the  enemy,  he  drew  up  his  army.  The 
left  wing  he  gave  to  the  Orchomenians,  and 
took  the  right  himself.  The  Thebans,  also, 
putting  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  placed 
themselves  on  the  right,  and  the  Aigives  on  the 
left.  Xenophon  says,  that  this  was  the  most 
furious  battle  in  his  time  3  and  he  certainly  vraa 
able  to  judge,  for  he  fought  in  it  for  Agesilaoa^ 
with  whom  he  returned  from  Asia. 

The  first  charge  was  neither  violent  aoi 
lasting  J  the  Thebans  soon  routed  the  Orcfao* 
menians,  and  Agesilaus  the  Arsives.  Bat 
when  both  parties  were  informed  that  their 
left  wings  were  broken  and  ready  for  flight, 
both  hastened  to  their  relief.  At  this  instant, 
Agesilaus  might  have  secured  to  himself  the 
victory,  without  any  risk,  if  he  would  haYe 
suffered  the  Thebans  to  pass,  and  then  have 
charged  them  in  the  rear;^  but  borne  along 
with  his  fury,  and  an  ambition  to  display  hia 
valour,  he  attacked  them  in  ftont,  in  the  oon 
fidence  of  beating  them  upon  equal  tenna 
They  received  him,  however,  with  equal  nvni» 

*  This  eclipec  happened  on  the  twenty-nnifli  of 
Aogttit,  in  the  third  jrear  of  the  ninety-eiith  Oljsiiiiail, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two  vean  before  the  Chris 
Uan  era.  ' 

t  In  the  printed  text  it  it  ConneOy  nor  have  we  any 
various  reiidinf.  Bat  undoubtedly  OUrronso,  umb 
the  Cephuii,  was  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fonfDtft 
and  we  mutt  not  eonround  it  with  the  battle  of  Coronca 
in  Thettalv,  fousht  fifty-three  year*  before. 

\  Zenophon  i^et  another  tnm  to  the  matter  t  tat 
with  him  Agetibn*  was  never  wrong. 
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shy,  and  -^eat  effbrta  were  exerted  ui  all 
quarters,  especially  where  AgesUana  and  hit 
liAy  Spartans  were  engaged.  It  was  a  happy 
circumstance  that  he  had  those  yolanteers,  and 
they  could  not  have  come  more  seasonably. 
For  they  fought  with  the  most  determined  val- 
oar,  and  exposed  their  persons  to  the  gieatest 
dangers  in  his  defence;  yet  they  could  not  pre- 
vent his  being  wounded.  He  was  pierced 
through  his  armour  in  many  places  with  spears 
and  swords;  and  though  they  formed  a  ring 
about  him,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  brought 
him  off  alive,  after  having  killed  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  and  left  not  a  few  of  their  own 
body  dead  on  the  spot.  At  last,  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  break  the  Theban  front,  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  manceuvre 
which  at  first  they  scorned.  They  opened  their 
ranks,  and  let  the  Thebans  pass;  after  which, 
observing  that  they  marched  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  they  made  up  again,  and  took  them  in 
flank  and  rear.  They  could  not,  however, 
break  them.  The  Thebans  retreated  to  HeU- 
eon,  valuing  themselves  much  upon  the  battle, 
because  their  part  of  the  army  was  a  Aill  matdh 
for  the  Lacedemonians. 

Agesilaus,  though  he  was  much  weakened 
by  his  wounds,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent,  till 
ne  had  been  carried  through  all  his  battalions, 
and  had  seen  the  dead  borne  off  upon  their 
arms.  Meantime  Ke  was  informed,  diat  a  part 
of  the  enemy  hod  taken  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  the  Itonian  Minenra,  and  he  gave  orders  that 
they  should  be  dismissed  in  safety.  Before 
this  temple  stood  a  trophy,  which  the  Boeo- 
tians had  formerly  erected,  when,  under  the 
conduct  of  Sparton,  they  had  defeated  the 
Athenians,  ana  killed  their  general  Tolmides.* 

Early  next  morning,  Agesilaus,  willing  to  txy 
whether  the  Thebans  would  renew  the  combat, 
commanded  his  men  to  wear  garlands,  and  the 
music  to  play,  while  he  reared  and  adorned  a 
trophy  in  token  of  victory.  At  the  same  time, 
the  enemy  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  carry 
off  their  dead:  which  circumstance  confirmed 
the  victory  to  him.  He,  therefore,  granted 
them  a  truce  for  that  purjxMC,  and  then  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  to  Delphi,  where  they 
were  celebrating  the  Pythian,  games.  There 
he  ordered  a  solemn  procession  in  honour  of 
the  god,  and  consecrated  to  him  the  tenth  of 
the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  Asia.  The  offering 
amounted  to  a  hundred  talents. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  be  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  citizens,  who  admired  the  pecu- 
liar temperance  of  his  life.  For  he  did  not, 
like  other  generals,  come  changed  from  a  for- 
eign country,  nor,  in  fondness  for  the  fashions 
he  had  seen  there,  disdain  those  of  his  own. 
On  the  contrary,  he  shewed  as  much  attach- 
ment to  the  Spartan  customs  as  those  who  had 
never  passed  the  Eurotas.  He  changed  not 
ais  repasts,  bis  baths,  the  equipage  of  his  wife, 
the  ornaments  of  his  armour,  or  the  furniture 
of  his  house.  He  even  let  his  doors  remain, 
which  were  so  old  that  they  seemed  to  be 
llioae  sot  up  by  Aristodemus.t   Xenophonalso 


*  In  the  bfttUe  of  Coronca. 

i  AriJtodcraiM,  the  ton  of  Herculei,  and  founder  of 
the  roysl  funilj  of  Sparta,  flouri«hed  eleren  hundred 
fean  bcibre  the  Chrutian  era ;  lo  that  the  gates  of 
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US,  that  his  daughter's  carriage  vraaiiol 
in  the  least  richer  than  those  of  other  young 
ladies.  These  carriages,  called  ecmathra^  and 
made  use  of  by  the  virgins  in  their  solemn  pro- 
cessions, were  a  kind  of  wooden  chaises,  made 
in  the  form  of  griffins,  or  goat  stags.  Xeno- 
phon  has  not  given  us  the  name  of  this  daugh- 
ter of  Agesilaus:  and  Dicearchus  is  greatly 
dissatisfied,  that  neither  her  name  is  preserve^ 
nor  that  of  the  mother  of  Epaminondas.  But 
we  find  by  some  Lacedemonian  inscriptionS| 
that  the  wife  of  Agesilaus  was  called  Cleora, 
and  his  daughters  Apolia  and  Prolyta.**  We 
see  also  at  Tacedannon  the  spear  ho  fought 
with,  which  differs  not  from  others. 

As  he  observed  that  many  of  the  citixeu 
valued  themaelvea  upon  breeding  horses  for 
the  Olympic  games.,  ne  persuaded  his  sister 
Cynisca,  to  make  an  attempt  that  way,  and  to 
try  her  fortune  hi  the  chariot-race  in  person. 
This  he  did,  to  shew  the  Greeks  that  a  victory 
of  that  kind  did  not  depend  upon  any  extraoi^ 
dinary  spirit  or  abilities,  but  only  upon  riches 
and  expense. 

Xenophon,  so  famed  for  wisdom,  spent  much 
of  his  time  with  him,  and  he  treated  him  with 
mat  respect.  He  also  desired  him  to  send 
for  his  sons,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit 
of  a  Spartan  education,  by  which  they  would 
gain  the  best  knowledge  in  the  world,  the 
knowing  how  to  command  and  how  to  obey. 

After  the  death  of  Lysander,  he  foiud  out  a 
conspiracy,  which  that  general  had  formed 
against  him  immediately  after  his  return  from 
Asia.  And  he  was  inclined  to  shew  the  public 
what  kind  of  man  Lysander  really  was,  by  ex- 
poMng  an  oration  found  among  his  papers, 
which  had  been  composed  for  him  by  Cleon  of 
Halicamassus,  and  was  to  have  been  delivered 
by  him  to  the  people,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
innovations  he  was  meditating  in  the  constito* 
tion.  But  one  of  the  senators  having  the  pe- 
ruaal  of  it,  and  finding  it  a  verr  plausible  com- 
position, advised  him  '<not  to  dig  Lysander  out 
of  his  grave,  but  rather  to  bury  the  oration 
with  him."  The  advice  appeared  reasonable, 
and  be  suppressed  the  paper. 

As  for  tne  persons  wno  opposed  the  measures 
most,  he  made  no  open  reprisals  upon  them; 
but  he  found  means  to  employ  them  as  gener* 
als  or  governors.  When  invested  with  power, 
they  soon  shewed  what  unworthy  and  avari- 
cious men  they  were,  and  in  consequence  were 
called  to^  account  for  their  proceedings.  Then 
he  used  to  assist  them  in  their  distress,  and  la- 
bour to  get  them  acquitted;  by  which  he  made 
them  friends  and  partisans  instead  of  adverse 
ries;  so  that  at  last  he  had  no  opposition  to 
contend  with.  For  his  royal  colleague  Agesi- 
polis,t  being  the  son  of  an  exile,  very  young, 
and  of  a  mild  and  modest  disposition,  inter- 
fered not  much  in  the  affairs  of  government^ 
Agesilaus  contrived  to  make  him  yet  more 
tractable.  Two  kings,  when  they  were  at 
Sparta,  eat  at  the  same  table.  Agesilaus  knew 
that  Agesipolis  was  open  to  the  impressions  of 
love  as  well  as  himself,  and  therefore  constantly 
turned  the  conversation  upon  some  amiable 

Agesilaue't  palace,  if  ict  up  by  ArUtodemos,  had  fhaa 
stood  seren  hundred  and  eight  years. 

•  EupoUa  and  Proauga,    Cod.  Yukob. 

t  Agesipolis  was  the  son  of  Pauianias. 
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yoasg  penons.  H«  eroa  aaitted  bira  in  his 
news  that  way,  and  brought  bim  at  hut  to  fix 
«pon  the  same  faTOurite  with  himself.  For  at 
Sparta  there  is  nothing  criminal  in  these  at- 
tachments; on  the  contrary  (as  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  life  of  Lycoigos^  sach  love  is 
productive  of  the  greatest  mwiesty  and  honour, 
and  its  characteristic  is  an  ambition  to  improTe 
the  object  in  Tirtae. 

Agesilaus,  thus  powerful  in  Sparta,  had  the 
address  to  get  Teleutias,  his  brother  by  the 
mother's  side,  appointed  admiral.  After  which, 
he  marched  agiunst  Corinth*  with  his  land 
forces,  and  took  the  long  walls;  Telentias  as- 
sisted his  operations  by  sea.  The  Argiyes, 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  Corinth,  were 
oelebrating  the  Isthmian  Games:  and  Agesilaus 
coming  upon  them  as  they  were  engaged  in  the 
sacrifice,  drove  them  awaj,  and  seised  upon 
all  that  they  had  prepared  for  the  festtval.  The 
Corinthian  exiles  who  attended  him,  desired 
him  to  undertake  the  exhibition,  as  president; 
hat  not  choosing  that,  he  ordered  them  to*  pro- 
ceed with  the  solemnity,  and  stayed  to  guard 
them.  But  when  he  was  gone,  the  A^ives 
celebrated  the  games  over  again;  and  some 
who  had  gained  the  priie  before,  had  the  same 
good  fortune  a  second  time;  others  who  were 
victorious  then,  were  now  in  the  list  of  the 
vanquished.  Lysander  took  the  opportunity 
to  remark  how  great  the  cowardice  of  the  Ar- 
gtves  must  be,  who,  while  they  reckoned  the 
presidency  at  those  games  so  honourable  a 
pdvUege,  did  not  dare  to  risk  a  battle  for  it 
He  was,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  a  moderate 
regard  for  this  sort  of  diversions  was  best,  and 
applied  himself  to  embellish  the  choirs  and 

Colic  exercises  of  his  own  country.  When 
was  in  Sparta,  he  honoured  them  with  his 
presence,  and  supported  them  with  great  seal 
and  spirit,  never  missing  any  of  the  exercises 
of  the  young  men  or  the  virgins.  As  for  other 
entertainments,  so  much  admired  by  the  world, 
he  seemed  not  even  to  know  them. 

One  day  Callipedes,  who  had  acquired  great 
reputation  among  the  Greeks  as  a  tragedian, 
and  was  universally  caressed,  approached  and 
paid  his  respects  to  him;  after  which  he  mixed 
with  a  pompous  air  in  his  train,  expecting  he 
would  take  some  honourable  notice  of  him. 
At  last  he  said,  «Do  not  you  know  me,  Sir?" 
The  king  casting  his  eyes  upon  him,  answered 
slightly, '^ Are  you  not  Callipedes  the  stage- 
playerP  Another  time,  being  asked  to  go  to 
hear  a  man  who  mimicked  the  nightingale  to 
great  perfection,  he  refused,  and  said,  H  have 
beard  the  nightingale  herself." 

Menecrates  the  physician,  having  sa«ceeded 
in  some  desperste  cases,  got  the  surname  of 
Jupiter.  And  he  was  so  vain  of  the  appella- 
tion, that  he  made  use  of  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
king.  '^Menecrates  Jupiter  to  king  Agesilaus, 
health.''  His  answer  began  thus:  "King  Age- 
silaus to  Menecrates,  his  senses." 

Whi«e  he  was  in  the  territories  of  Corinth, 

*  There  were  two  czpedilioiis  of  Agetilsne  •csmit 
Goriath;  Plutarch  in  this  plsee  c<»fi>Mndt  iLem; 
whercM  Xeoophon,  in  hit  fourth  book,  ha*  distioruiih' 
•d  then  rery  clearly.  The  eoterpriae  in  which  Te- 
lentias assisted  did  not  succeed ;  for  Iphkrrates,  the 
Atheniaa  general,  kept  Corinth  and  its  territories  from 
ftdiiff  the  e&eU  of  Afeulaiis>b  r« 


he  took  the  temple  of  Juno:  and  sa  he  stooi 
looking  upon  the  soldiers  who  were  carrying 
off  the  prisoners  and  the  spoils,  ambassadon 
came  from  Thebes  with  proposals  of  peece. 
He  had  evo-  hated  that  city;  and  now  thinking 
it  necessary  to  express  his  contempt  for  it,  he 
pretended  not  to  see  the  ambassadon,  nor  to 
hear  their  address,  though  they  were  before 
him.  Heaven,  however,  avenged  the  nffiront 
Before  they  were  gone,  news  was  brought  him, 
that  a  battalion  of  Spartans  was  cut  in  pieces 
by  Iphicrates.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
losses  his  country  had  sustained  for  a  long 
time:  and  besides  being  deprived  of  a  number 
of  brave  men,  there  was  this  mortification,  tiiat 
their  heavy-armed  soldiers  were  beaten  by  the 
light-armed,  and  Lacedemonians  by  meroe 


Agesilaus  immediately  marched  to  their  aa> 
sistance;  but  finding  it  too  late,  he  retuinodto 
the  temple  of  Juno,  and  acquainted  the  Boeotiaa 
ambassadors  that  he  was  ready  to  give  them 
audience.  Glad  of  the  opportunity  to  return 
the  insult,  they  came,  but  made  no  mention  of 
the  peace.  They  only  desired  a  safe  conduct 
to  Corinth.  Agesilaus  provoked  at  the  de- 
mand, answered,  <<If  yon  are  desiroos  to  aee 
your  friends  in  the  elevation  of  soooess,  to* 
morrow  you  shall  do  it  with  all  the  security  yoo 
can  desire."  Accordingly,  the  next  day  be  laid 
waste  the  territories  of  Corinth,  and  taking 
them  with  him,  advanced  to  the  very  walls. 
Thus  having  shewn  the  ambassadon,  that  the 
Corinthians  did  not  daze  to  <q)pose  him,  he 
dismissed  them:  then  he  collected  such  of  Us 
countrymen  as  had  esci^>ed  in  the  late  action, 
and  marched  to  Lacedcmon;  taking  earn 
every  day  to  move  before  it  was  light,  and  to 
encamo  after  it  was  dark,  to  prevent  the  in- 
sults or  the  Arcadians,  to  whose  aversion  and 
envy  he  was  no  stnnger. 

After  this,  to  gratuy  the  Achaans,*  he  led 
his  forces,  along  with  theirs,  into  Acamania« 
where  he  made  an  immense  booty,  and  defeated 
the  Acamanians  in  a  pitched  battle.  The 
Achcans  desired  him  to  stay  till  winter,  in  oi^ 
der  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  sowing  their 
lands.  But  he  said,  «The  step  he  shouki  take 
would  be  the  very  reverse;  for  they  would  be 
mora  afraid  of  war,  when  they  had  their  fieUa 
covered  with  com."  ThQ  event  justified  hia 
opinion.  Next  year,  as  soon  as  an  aimy  s|> 
peared  upon  their  twrders,  they  made  peaos 
with  the  Achcans. 

When  Conon  and  Phamabaxus,  with  tiia 
Persian  fleet,  had  made  themselves  masten  of 
the  sea,  they  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Laconia| 
and  the  walls  of  Athens  were  rebuilt  with  the 
money  which  Pharnabaxus  supplied.  The 
Lacedsmonians  then  thought  proper  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  Peraians,  and  sent  An- 
talcidas  to  make  their  proposals  to  Tiribaxus, 
Antalcidas,  on  this  occasion,  acted  an  infamous 
part  to  the  Greeks  in  Asia;  and  delivered  up 
those  cities  to  the  king  of  Persia^  for  whose 

*  Tie  AchBaiM  wera  m  poMessioB  of  Galydoa,  which 
before  had  belonged  to  the  JEtolians.  The  Acamani 
ans,  now  assisted  bv  the  Athenians  and  Bootians,  at 


tempted  to  make  themselTes  masters  of  It.  But  the 
Aehsans  applied  to  the  Lacedsmonians  for  succours^ 
who  empk)^  Afonhns  in  that  basinets.  JTcn.  Or' 
HisC  book  ifa 
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thettj  AgMUtufliaQ  loogiit.  No  put  of  tlw 
AlBDonour,  indeed,  fell  upon  Agenlaos.  AnUl> 
cidaa  was  his  enemy,  and  he  hastened  the 
peace  by  all  the  meana  he  could  deTise,  be- 
itauae  he  knew  the  war  contributed  to  the  re- 
nutation  and  power  of  the  man  he  hated. 
NeverthelesB,  when  Agesilaus  was  told,  <<  the 
Lacedemonians  were  tnminff  Mede8,^he  said 
*<  No ;  the  Modes  are  turning  Lacedsmodians." 
And  as  some  of  the  Greeks  were  unwilling  to 
be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  he  forced  them 
to  accept  the  king's  terms,  by  threatening  them 
with  war.* 

His  view  in  thia  was  to  weaken  the  The- 
bansj  for  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  that  the 
dties  of  BcBotia  ahould  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent. The  subsequent  eventB  made  the  maU 
ter  very  clear.  When  Phoebidas.  in  the  most 
unjustifiable  manner,  had  aeiied  the  citadel  of 
Cadmea  in  time  of  ftiU  peace,  the  Greeks  in 
general  ezpreaied  their  indignation,  and  many 
of  the  Spartans  did  the  same,  particularly 
thoae  who  were  at  variance  with  Agesilaus. 
Theae  asked  him  in  an  angry  tone.  *<  By  whose 
orders  Phmbidas  had  done  so  unjuat  a  thing?" 
hopinff  to  bring  the  blame  upon  them.  He 
acrupfed  not  to  aay,  in  behalf  of  Phcebidas, 
^  You  ahould  ezamme  the  tendency  of  the  ac- 
tion; conaider  whether  it  is  advantageous  to 
Sparta.  If  its  nature  is  auch,  it  was  glorious 
to  do  it  without  any  ordera."  Yet  in  his  dis- 
course he  was  alwaya  magnifying  justice,  and 
giving  her  the  first  rank  among  the  virtaea. 
<<  Unsupported,  by  justice,"  said  he,  <'  valour 
is  good  for  nothing  jt  usd  if  all  men  were  just, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  valour."  If  anyone, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  happened  to  aay, 
*^  Such  is  the  pleasure  of  the  great  king  f*  he 
would  answer,  "  How  is  he  greater  tlum  I,  if 
he  is  not  more  just?"  which  implies  a  maxim 
indisputably  right,  that  justice  is  the  royal  in- 
strument by  which  we  are  to  take  the  differ- 
ent proportions  of  human  excellence. 

AiVer  the  peace  was  concluded,  the  king  of 
Persia  sent  him  a  letter,  whose  purport  was, 
lo  propose  a  private  friendship,  and  the  rites 
of  hospitality  between  them;  but  he  declined 
it.  He  said,  '^  The  oublic  friendship  waa  suf- 
fioient;  and  while  tnat  lasted,  there  was  no 
need  of  a  private  one." 

Yet  he  did  not  regulate  his  conduct  by  these 
honourable  sentiments:  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  often  carried  away  by  his  ambition  and 
resentment.'  Particularly  in  this  affair  of  the 
Thebans,  he  not  only  screened  PhcBbidas  from 
punishment,  but  persuaded  the  Spartan  com- 
monwealth to  join  in  his  crime,  by  holding 
the  Cadmea  for  themselves,  and  putting  the 

*  The  kmg  of  Fcnia*i  tenni  were :  TiMt  the  Greek 
dtiee  in  Asia,  with  the  islands  of  Cbiomene  and  Cy- 
prus, should  remain  to  him ;  that  all  the  other  states, 
tmaSl  and  great,  should  be  left  free  excepting  only 
Lcmnos,  IiuDros,  and  Scyros,  which  baring  been  Crom 
time  immemorial  subject  to  the  Athenians,  should  re- 
anio  so;  and  that  such  as  refused  to  embrace  the 
peace,  should  be  compelled  to  admit  it  by  ibice  of  arms. 
£m.  HcUen.  Ub.  t. 

This  peace  of  Antaktdas  was  onds  in  the  year  be- 
fere  Christ  387. 

f  This  is  not  the  only  instance,  in  which  we  find  it  was 
the  Lacedemonians,  that  a 


^  ^1  ought 

lo  be  strictly  Just  in  his  private  capacity,  but  that  ae 
■say  take  what  latitude  he  pleases  ia  a  paUie  one,  pro- 
vided his  oouatrv  is  a  gainer  by  i^ 


TbebM  administntion  in  the  hands  of  Areniai 
and  Leontidaa,  who  had  betrayed  the  citadel 
to  Phcebtdaa.  Hence  it  waa  natural  to  auspect 
that  though  Phcebidas  was  the  instrument,  the 
design  waa  formed  by  Ageailatta,  ana  the  anb> 
aeqnent  prooeedings  confirmed  it  beyond  coi^ 
tradiction.  For  when  the  Atheniana  had  e» 
polled  the  garrison,*  and  restored  the  Thebans 
to  their  liberty,  be  declared  war  against  the 
latter  for  puttiag  to  death  Archias  and  JLeontk 
das.  whom  he  called  Polemareht,  but  who 
in  net  were  tyranta.  Cleombrotus,t  who  upon 
the  death  of  Ageaipoliaaucoeeded  to  the  throne^ 
was  aent  with  an  armv  into  Boeotia.  For  Age* 
silaus,  who  waa  now  forty  years  above  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  conaequently  excuaed  fiom 
service  bj  law,  was  very  willing  to  decline  this 
commission.  Indeed,  as  he  had  lately  mode 
war  upon  the  Phliasians  in  favour  of  exiles,  he 
waa  aahamed  now  to  appear  in  arms  agsiinst 
the  Thebans  for  tyrants. 

There  was  then  a  Locedsmonian  named 
Sphodrias,  of  the  party  that  opposed  Agesilaus, 
lately  appointed  governor  or  Thespis.  He 
wanted  neither  courage  nor  ambition  $  but  he 
was  governed  rather  by  sanguine  hopes  than 
good  aense  and  prudence.  This  man,  fond  ol 
a  great  name,  and  reflecting  how  Phoebidaf 
had  distinguidied  himself  in  the  lists  of  fame 
by  hia  Theban  enterpriae,  waa  perauaded  it 
would  be  a  much  greater  and  more  glorious 
performance,  if  without  any  directions  from  his 
superiors,  he  could  seize  upon  the  Pirsus,  and 
deprive  the  Atheniana  of  the  empire  of  tho  seSf 
by  a  sudden  attack  at  land. 

It  ia  said,  that  thia  was  a  train  laid  for  him 
by  Pelopidaa  and  Gelon,  first  magiatrates  ia 
Boeotia4  They  sent  persona  to  him,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  much  in  the  Spartan  interest,  and 
who  by  magnifying  him  as  the  only  man  fit  for 
auch  an  exploit,  worked  up  his  ambition  till  he 
undertook  a  thing  equally  imjust  and  deteata- 
ble  with  the  afiair  of  the  Cadmea,  but  conduct* 
ed  with  less  valour,  and  attended  with  lesa  au&r 
cess.  He  hoped  to  have  reached  the  Pirans 
in  the  night,  but  davlight  overtook  him  upon 
the  plaina  of  Thriasia*.  And  we  are  told,  that 
aome  light  appearing  to  the  soldiers  to  stream 
from  the  temples  of  Eleusis,  they  were  struck 
with  a  religious  horror.  Sphodriaa  himaelf  loat 
his  spirit  of  adventure,  when  he  found  his 
march  could  no  longer  be  concealed;  and  hav- 
ing collected  some  trifling  booty,  he  retomed 
with  disgrace  to  Thespise. 

Hereupon,  the  Athenians  sent  deputies  to 
Sparta,  to  complain  of  Sphodrias;  but  they 
found  the  magistrates  had  proceeded  against 
him  without  their  complaints,  and  that  he  was 
already  under  a  capital  prosecution.  He  had 
not  dsired  to  appear  and  take  his  trid;  for  he 
dreaded  the  rage  of  his  countrymen,  who  were 
aahamed  of  hia  conduct  to  the  Athenians,  and 
who  were  willing  to  resent  the  injury  as  done 
to  themselves,  rather  than  have  it  thought  that 
they  had  joined  in  so  flagrant  an  act  of  injuatiee. 

•  See  Xos.  Oree.  Hist  I.  v.  whence  it  appears  thai 
the  Cadmea  was  recovered  by  the  Athenian  forces. 

f  Cleombrotns  was  the  youngest  son  of  Pausaaias, 
and  brother  to  AgesipoUs. 

\  They  leared  the  Lacedaemonians  were  too  Strang 
ftr  thcra^  and,  therefore,  put  ^hodriu  upon  this  acT 
of  hostility  against  the  Athenians,  ia  order  to  draw 
thean  into  the  quarreL 
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Sphodriu  had  a  son  named  Cleonymas^ 
▼oungand  hanOsonoe,  and  a  particnlar  faToarito 
of  Arcfaidamus,  the  ion  of  Ageailaiu.  Arcbi- 
damua,  as  it  is  natural  to  snppose,  shared  in  all 
the  uneasiness  of  the  young  man  for  his  father; 
but  he  knew  not  how  to  appear  openly  in  his 
behalf,  because  Sphodrias  had  been  a  strong 
adrersarv  to  AgesUaus.  However,  as  Cleony- 
mos  applied  to  him,  and  entreated  him  with 
many  tears  to  intercede  with  Agetilaus  as,  the 
person  whom  they  had  most  reason  to  dread, 
he  undertook  the  commission.  Three  or  four 
days  passed,  during  which  he  was  restrained 
by  a  reyerential  awe  from  speaking  of  the  mat- 
ter to  his  father:  but  he  followed  him  up  and 
down  in  silence.  At  last,  when  the  day  of  trial 
was  at  hand,  he  summoned  up  courage  enoivh 
to  say,  Cleonymus  was  a  suppliant  to  him  for 
his  father.  Agesilaus,  knowing  the  attachment 
of  his  son  to  that  youth,  did  not  lay  any  in- 
junctions upon  him  against  it  For  Cleony- 
mus, from  bis  infancy,  had  given  hopes  that  he 
would  one  day  rank  with  the  worthiest  men  in 
Sparta.  Yet  he  did  not  give  him  room  to  ex- 
pect any  great  favour  in  this  case:  he  only  said, 
**He  would  consider  what  would  be  the  con- 
sistent and  honourable  part  for  him  to  acf 

Archidarous,  therefore,  ashamed  of  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  his  interposition,  discontinued  his 
visits  to  Cleonymus,  though  before  he  used  to 
call  upon  him  many  times  in  a  day.  Hence  the 
friends  of  Sphodriss  gave  up  the  point  for  lost; 
iill  an  intimate  act^uaintance  of  Agesilaus, 
named  Etymocles,  m  a  conversation  which 
passed  between  them,  discovered  the  senti- 
ments of  that  prince,  He  told  them,  <<He 
highly  disapproved  that  attempt  of  Sphodrias, 
yet  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  brave  man,  and 
was  sensible  that  Sparta  had  occasion  for  such 
soldiers  as  he."  This  was  the  way,  indeed,  in 
which  Agesilaus  constantly  spoke  of  the  cause, 
in  order  to  oblige  his  son.  By  this  Cleonymus 
immediately  perceived  with  how  much  zeal 
Archidamus  had  served  him 3  and  the  friends  of 
Sphodrias  appeared  with  more  courage  in  his 
behalf.  Agesilaus  was  qcertainly  a  most  affec- 
tionate father.  It  is  said,  when  his  children 
were  small,  he  would  join  in  their  sports;  and 
a  friend  happening  to  find  him  one  day  riding 
among  them  upon  a  stick,  he  desired  him  <'  not 
Co  mention  it  till  he  was  a  father  himself.'' 

Sphodrias  was  acquitted;  upon  which  the 
Athenians  prepared  for  war.  This  drew  the 
censures  of  the  world  upon  Agesilaus,  who,  to 
gratify  an  absurd  and  childish  inclination  of  his 
son,  obstructed  the  course  of  justice,  and 
brought  his  country  under  the  reproach  of  such 
flagrant  offences  against  the  Greeks.  As  he 
found  his  colleague  Cleombrotus*  disinclined 
to  continue  the  war  with  the  Tbebans,  he 
dropped  the  excuse  the  law  furnished  him 
with,  though  he  had  made  use  of  it  before,  and 
marched  himself  into  Boeotia.  The  Thebans 
suffered  much  from  his  operations,  and  he  felt 
the  same  from  theirs  in  his  turn.  So  that  An- 
talcidas  one  day  seeing  him  come  off  wounded, 
thus  addressed  him:  «  The  Thebans  pay  you 

•  Zenophon  Mys.  th«  Epkort  thought  Agesilaoi,  ■■' 
L?I**'*L**1*"*"^  general,  would  conduct  the  war 
ssUcfr  than  Cleombrotos.  Tor  »  Ar  hat  nothine  to  do 
nthstsit.  * 


well  for  teaching  them  to  fight,  when  tnsj  had 
neither  inclination  nor  sufficient  skill  for  it." 
It  is  certain  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time 
much  more  formidable  in  the  field  than  thej 
had  ever  been;  after  having  been  trained  sod 
exercised  in  so  many  wars  with  the  Laced» 
monians.  For  the  same  reason  their  ancieiit 
sage,  Iy|rcnrgus,  in  one  of  his  three  ordinances 
called  BJuOrady  forbad  them  to  go  to  war  with 
the  same  enemy  often;  namely,  to  prevent  Uie 
enemy  from  learning  their  art. 

The  allies  of  Sparto  likewise  complained  of 
Agesilaus,  <<  That  it  was  not  in  any  pablic 
quarrel,  but  from  an  obstinate  spirit  of  priviUi 
resentment,*  that  he  sought  to  destroy  the 
Thebans.  For  their  part,  they  said,  they  were 
wearing  themselves  out,  without  any  occaaioa, 
by  going  in  such  numbers  upon  this  or  that  ex- 
podition  every  year,  at  the  will  of  a  handfol  of 
L.acediemonians.''  Hereupon,  Ageailaoi,  de- 
sirous to  shew  them  that  the  number  of  their 
warriors  was  not  so  great,  ordered  all  the 
allies  to  sit  down  promiscuously  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  Lacedemonians  on  the  other.  This 
done,  the  crier  summoned  the  trades  to  stand 
up  one  after  another;  the  potters  fim,  and  then 
the  braziers,  the  carpenters,  the  masoni^  ia 
abort  all  the  mechanics.  Almost  all  the  alliei 
rose  op  to  answer  in  one  branch  of  basinenoi 
other,  but  not  one  of  the  Lacedemonians;  for 
they  were  forbidden  to  learn  or  exercise  anj 
manual  art.  Then  Agesilaus  smiled  and  said, 
"  You  see,  my  friends,  we  send  more  warrion 
into  the  field  than  you.'* 

When  he  was  come  as  fares  Megiua,  upon 
his  return  from  Thebes,  as  he  was  going  up  to 
the  senate-house^  in  the  citadel,t  he  was  seised 
with  spasms  and' an  acute  pain  in  his  right  kg. 
It  swelled  immediately,  the  vessels  were  dif 
tended  with  blood,  and'  there  appeared  all  the 
signs  of  a  violent  inflammation.  A  Syraconn 
physician  opened  a  vein  below  the  ancle;  upon 
which  the  pain  abated,  but  the  blood  came  10 
fast,  that  it  was  not  stopped  without  great  dif- 
ficulty, nor  till  he  fainted  away,  and  bis  life 
was  in  danger.  He  was  carried  to  Lacedcmoa 
in  a  weak  condition,  and  continued  a  long  time 
incapable  of  service. 

In  the  meantime  the  Spartans  met  with  sev- 
eral checks  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  most 
considerable  loss  was  at  Leuctra,^  which 
was  the  firat  pitched  battle  the  Thebans  gain- 
ed against  them.  Before  the  last  mentioned 
action,  all  parties  were  disposed  t5  peace,  and 
the  states  of  Greece  sent  their  deputies  to 
Lacedemon  to  treat  of  it.  Among  these  was 
Epaminondas,  who  was  celebrated  for  his 
erudition  and  philosophy,  but  had  as  yet  gives 


*  Thii  prirate  rc«ente«t  and  enmity,  which  Ajt- 
lihui  entertained  against  the  Thebans,  went  near  w 
bring  ruin  both  upon  himself  and  his  country. 

t  Xcnophon  (Hellan.  337,  IS  Ed.  St)  says,  it  was  M 
he  was  going  from  the  temple  of  Venus  to  the  senate- 
house. 

I  Some  manuscripts  hare  it  Tegifra;  but  here  is  no 
necessity  to  alter  the  received  reading ;  though  Pahasf 
insists  so  much  upon  it.  For  that  of  Leuctra  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  pitched  katUe  in  which  the  TheUn* 
defeated  the  Athenians ;  and  they  eflected  it  at  the  fir* 
career  Besides,  it  appears  from  Zenophoo,  (H'^jf^ 
349, 95.)  that  Agesilaus  was  not  then  recoTcred  of  thi 
otioned  in  the  text. 
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ko  proors  of  hiv  capacity  for  commanding  ar- 
nino.  He  saw  the  other  deputies  were  awed 
^j  the  presence  of  Agesilaus,  and  he  was  the 
onlj  one  who  preserved  a  proper  dignity  and 
fVeeaom,  both  in  his  manner  and  his  proposi- 
tions. He  made  a  speech  in  faTonr,  not  only 
of  the  Thebans,  but  of  Greece  in  general  3  in 
which  he  shewed  that  war  tended  to  aggrandize 
Sparta,  at  the  expense  of  the  "other  states;  and 
insisted  that  the  peace  should  be  founded  upon 
justice  and  eouality ;  because  then  only  it  would 
be  lasting,  wnen  all  were  put  upon  an  equal 
looting. 

Agesilaus  perceiving  that  the  Greeks  listened 
to  him  with  wonder  and  great  attention,  asked 
him,  <<  Whether  he  thought  it  just  and  equita- 
ble that  the  cities  of  Bceotia  should  be  declar- 
ed free  and  independent?"  Epaminondas,  with 
great  readiness  and  spirit,  answered  him  with 
another  question,  "Do  you  think  it  reasonable 
that  all  the  cities  of  Laconia  should  be  declar- 
ed independent?"  Agesilaus,  incensed  at  this 
answer,  started  up,  and  insisted  upon  his  de- 
claring peremptorily,  "Whether  he  agreed  to 
a  peifect  independence  for  Boeotia?*  and 
Epaminondas  replied  as  before,  "On  condition 
^ou  put  Laconia  in  the  same  state."  Ages- 
ilaus, now  exasperated  to  the  last  degree,  and 
8 lad  of  a  pretence  against  the  Thebans,  struck 
tieir  name  out  of  the  treaty,  and  declared  war 
against  them  upon  the  spoL  After  the  rest  of 
the  deputies  had  signed  such  points  as  they 
could  settle  amicably,  he  dismissed  them  3 
leaving  others  of  more  difficult  nature  to  be 
decided  by  the  sword 

As  Cleombrotus  had  then  an  army  in  Pho- 
cis,  the  iEphori  sent  him  orders  to  march 
against  the  Thebans.  At  the  same  time  they 
tent  their  commissaries  to  assemble  the  allies, 
who  were  ill  inclined  to  the  war,  and  consid- 
ered it  as  a  great  burden  npon  them,  though  they 
durst  not  contradict  or  oppose  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Many  inauspicious  signs  and  prodi- 
gies appeared,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  life 
of  Epaminondas;  and  Protheus*  the  Spartan 
opposed  the  war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
But  Agesilaus  could  not  be  driven  from  his 
purpose.  He  prevailed  to  have  hostilities  com- 
menced ;  in  hopes,  that  while  the  rest  of  Greece 
was  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  in  alliance  with 
Sparta,  and  the  Thebans  only  excepted,  he 
■hould  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  chas- 
tise them.  That  the  war  was  undertaken  to 
gratify  his  resentment,  rather  than  upon  ration- 
al motives,  appears  from  hence:  the  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Lacedsmon  on  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  defeated 
at  Leuctra  on  the  fifth  of  July:  which  was 
only  twenty  days  after.  A  thousand  citizens  of 
I^accdcmon  were  killed  there,  among  whom 

were  their  king  Cleombrotus  and  the  flower  of 
their  army,  who  fell  by  his  side.    The  beauti- 

*  Protheva  proposed  that  the  Spartanishoold  ditband 
their  army,  aecording  to  their  eiin§;ement;  that  all 
the  itates  thouM  carry  their  contributions  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  to  be  employed  only  in  maklnv  war  np- 
on such  as  should  oppose  the  liberty  of  the  cities.  This, 
he  setd,  would  cive  the  cause  the  sanction  of  Hearcn, 
and  tlie  states  of  Greece  would  stall  times  be  ready  to 
ciDbark  in  it.  But  the  Spartans  only  laughed  at  this 
advice ;  ibr,  as  Xenophon  adds.  "  It  looked  as  if  the 
gods  were  already  urging  on  the  Lacedcmoniaas  to 
their  ruin.'* 


ful  Cleonymus,  the  son  mC  Sphodrias,  wat  of 
the  number:  he  was  struck  down  three  several 
times,  as  he  was  fightins  in  defence  of  hk 
prince,  and  rose  up  as  often;  and  at  last  wu 
lulled  with  his  sword  in  his  hand.*     « 

After  the  Lacedaemonians  had  received  this 
unexpected  blow,  and  the  Thebans  were 
crowned  with  more  glorious  success  than 
Greeks  had  ever  boasted,  in  a  battle  with 
Greeks,  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  the  vanqaiih- 
ed  was,  notwithstanding,  more  to  be  admired 
and  applauded  than  that  of  the  conqucron. 
And,  mdeed,  if,  as  Xenophon  says,  "Men  of 
merit,  in  their  convivial  conversations,  let  fall 
some  expressions  that  deserve  to  be  remarked 
and  preserved,  certainly  the  noble  behaviour 
and  the  expressions  of  such  persons,  when 
struggling  with  adversity,  claim  our  notice 
much  more."  When  the  Spartans  received 
the  news  of  the  overthrow  at  Leuctra,  it  hap- 
pened that  they  were  celebrating  a  festival, 
and  the  city  was  full  of  strangers;  for  the 
troops  of  young  men  and  maidens  were  at  their 
exercises  in  the  theatre.  The  Elphori,  though 
they  immediately  perceived  that  their  affain 
were  ruined,  and  that  they  had  lost  the  empire 
of  Greece,  would  not  suffer  the  sports  to  break 
off,  nor  an^  of  the  ceremonies  or  decorations 
of  the  festival  to  be  omitted;  but  having  sent 
the  names  of  the  killed  to  their  respective 
families,  they  stayed  to  see  the  exercises,  the 
dances,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  exhibition 
concluded.! 

Next  morning,  the  names  of  the  killed,  and 
of  those  who  survived  the  battle,  being  perfect- 
ly ascertained,  the  fathers  and  other  relationa 
of  the  dead,  appeared  in  public,  and  embraced 
each  other  with  a  cheerful  air  and  a  generous 
pride;  while  the  relations  of  the  survivors  shnt 
themselves  up,  as  in  time  of  mourning.  And 
if  any  one  was  forced  to  go  out  upon  business, 
he  shewed  all  the  tokens  of  sorrow  and  hu- 
miliation, both  in  his  speech  and  countenance 
The  dificrence  was  still  more  remarkable, 
among  the  matrons.  They  who  expected  to 
see  Uteir  sons  alive  from  the  battle,  wo)« 
melancholy  and  silent,  whereas  those  who  had 

*  Epaminondas  placed  his  best  troops  in  one  wing, 
and  those  he  least  depended  on  in  the  other.  The  for- 
mer he  commanded  in  nerson }  to  the  latter  he  gave 
directions,  that  when  they  found  the  enemy's  charge 
too  heavy,  they  should  retire  leisurely,  so  as  to  expose 
to  them  a  sloping  front.  Cleombrotus  and  Archidamiis 
advanced  to  the'  charge  with  great  vigour ;  but,  as  they 
presssed  on  the  Theban  wing  which  retired,  they  rave 
Epaminondas  an  opportunity  of  charging  them  ooui  in 
flank  and  front ;  which  he  did  with  so  much  bravery, 
that  the  Spartans  be^  to  give  way,  especially  after 
Cleombrotus  was  slain,  whose  dead  body,  however* 
they  recovered.  At  length,  they  were  totaUy  defeated, 
chiefly  by  the  skill  and  conduct  of  the  Theban  general. 
Four  thousand  Spartans  were  killed  on  the  field  of 
battle;  whereas  the  Thebans  did  not  lose  above  three 
hundred.  Such  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  where- 
in the  Spartans  lost  their  superiority  in  Greece,  which 
they  had  held  near  five  hundred  years, 
f  But  where  was  the  merit  of  all  this?  l¥hat  could 
such  a  conduct  have  Ibr  its  support  but  cither  insensi- 
bility or  afiectation  ?  If  they  lound  any  reason  to  re- 
joice in  the  glorious  deaths  of  their  friends  and  fellow- 
citixens,  certainly  the  ruin  of  the  state  was  an  object 
sufficiently  serious  to  call  them  from  ine  pursuits  ol 
festivity  1  But,  Q^uos  JypiUr  vuU  ferder9  vriua  i» 
merrfant ;  The  infatuation  of  ambition  ana  jealousy 
drew  upon  them  the  Theban  war,  and  it  lecmed  to 
hut  npon  them,  even  when  they  had  felt  its  latal  era. 
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PLUTARCH'S  UVES. 


IB  Mcount  that  thei%toiu  were  ilaioy  repaired 
Unmediately  to  the  temples  to  return  thanks, 
and  viffited  each  other  with  all  the  marks  of 
*07  and  elevation. 

The  people,  who  were  now  deserted  bj 
their  alhes,  and  expected  that  Epaminondas, 
■n  Uie  pride  of  victory,  would  enter  Pelopon- 
nesus, called  to  mind  the  oracle,  which  they  ap- 
plied again  to  the  lameness  of  Agesilaus.  The 
scruples  they  had  on  this  occasion,  discouraged 
them  extremely,  and  they  were  afraid  the  di- 
vine displeasure  had  brought  upon  them  the 
late  calamity  for  expelling  a  sound  man  from 
ihe  throno,  and  preferring  a  lame  one,  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  warnings  Heaven  had 
given  them  against  it.  Nevex^eless,  in  regard 
of  his  virtue,  his  authority,  and  renown,  they 
looked  upon  him  as  the  only  man  who  could 
retrieve  their  afikirs;  for,  besides  marching 
them  under  his  banners  as  their  prince  and 
general,  they  applied  to  him  in  every  internal 
disorder  of  the  commonwealth.  At  present 
they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  those  who 
had  fled  from  the  battle.  The  Lacediemo- 
nians  call  such  persons  treMntas.*  In  this 
case  they  did  not  cnoose  to  set  sucft  marks  of 
disgrace  upon  them  as  the  laws  directed,  be- 
cause they  were  so  numerous  and  powerful, 
that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  it  might 
occasion  an  insurrection:  for  such  persons  are 
not  only  excluded  all  offices,  but  it  is  infamous 
to  intermarry  with  them.  Any  pan  who 
meets  them  is  at  liberty  to  strike  them.  They 
are  obliged  to  appeac  in  a  forlorn  manner,  and 
in  a  vile  habit,  with  patches  of  divers  colours  j 
and  to  wear  their  beards  half  shaved  and  half 
nnshaved.  To  put  so  rigid  a  law  as  this  in  exe- 
cution, at  a  time  when  the  offenders  were  so 
numerous,  and  when  the  commonwealth  had 
so  much  occasion  for  soldiers,  was  both  im- 
politic and  dangerous. 

In  this  perplexity  they  had  recourse  to 
Ages-'aus,  and  invested  him  with  new  powers 
of  legislation.  But  he,  without  making  any 
addition,  retrenchment,  or  change,  went  into 
the  assembly  and  told  the  LaccKlaemonians, 
*'The  laws  should  sleep  that  day,  and  resume 
their  authority  the  day  following,  and  retain 
it  forever."  By  this  means  he  preserved  to 
tlie  state  its  laws  entire,  as  well  as  the  obnox- 
ious persons  from  infamy.  Then,  in  order  to 
raise  the  youth  out  of  the  depression  and  mel- 
ancholy under  which  thev  laboured,  he  enter- 
ed Arcadia  at  the  head  of  them.  He  avoided 
a  battle,  indeed,  with  great  care,  but  he  took 
a  little  town  of  the  Mantineans,  and  ravaged 
the  flat  country.  This  restored  Sparta  to  her 
spirits  in  some  degree,  and  gave  her  reason  to 
hope  that  she  was  not  absolutely  lost. 

^oon  afler  this,  Bpaminondas  and  his  allies 
mtered  lAconia.  His  infantry  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  light- 
armed,  and  those  who,  without  arms,  followed 
only  for  plunder.  For,  if  the  whole  were 
reckoned,  there  were  not  fewer  than  seventy 
thousand  that  poured  into  that  country.  Full 
six  hundred  years  were  elapsed  since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Dorians  m  Lacedsmon, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  in  all  that  long  pe- 
riod, they  had  seen  an  enemy  in  their  territo- 
ticsj  none  ever  dared  to  set  foot  in  them  be- 
*  That  is.  MrMMu  governed  6v  tMr  fun. 


fore.  '  But  now  a  new  scene  of  bostUities  a^ 
p«ared;  the  confederates  advanced  without  re> 
sistance,  laying  all  waste  with  fire  and  swora. 
as  far  as  the  £urotas,  and  the  very  suburbs  of 
Sparta.  For,  as  Theopompus  informs  us. 
Agesikua  would  not  suffer  the  Lacedgmoniana 
to  engage  with  such  an  impetuous  torrent  of 
war.  He  contented  himself  with  placing  hia 
best  infantry  in  Ibe  middle  of  the  city,  and 
other  important  poets;  and  bore  the  menaces 
and  insults  of  the  Thebans,  who  called  him  out 
by  name,  as  the  firebrand  which  had  lighted  up 
the  war,  and  bade  him  fight  for  his  country,  ujh 
on  which  he  had  brought  so  many  misfortunes 

Ageailaus  was  equally  disturbed  at  the  tumult 
and  disorder  within  the  city,  the  outcries  of  the 
old  men,  who  moved  backwards  and  forwardi^ 
expressing  their  grief  and  indignation,  and  the 
wild  behaviour  of  the  women,  who  were  tee< 
rified,  even  to  madnes^  at  the  shouts  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  flames  which  ascended  around 
them.  He  was  in  pain,  too^  for  his  reputation. 
Sparta  was  a  great  and  powerful  state  at  his  ac- 
cession, and  he  now  saw  her  glory  wither,  and 
his  own  boasts  come  to  nothing.  It  seems,  he 
had  often  said,  "No  Spartan  woman  ever  saw 
the  enemy's  camp."  In  like  manner,  when 
an  Athenian  disputed  with  Antalcidas,  on  the 
subject  of  valour,  and  said,  ''We  have  often 
driven  you  from  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus," 
Antalcidas  answered,  ''But  we  never  drove 
you  from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas."  Near 
akin  to  this,  was  the  repartee  of  a  Spartan  of 
less  note,  to  a  man  of  Argos,  who  said,  "Many 
of  you  sleep  on  the  plains  of  Aij^os."  Ths 
Spartan  answered,  "But  not  one  of  you  sleeps 
on  the  plains  of  Lacedsemon." 

Some  say,  Antalcidas  was  then  one  of  the 
Ephori,  and  that  he  conveyed  his  children  to 
Cythera,  in  fear  that  Sparta  would  be  taken. 
As  the  enemy  prepared  to  pass  the  Eurotas,  in 
order  to  attack  the  town  itself,  Ageailaus  re- 
linquished the  other  posts,  and  drew  up  all  hia 
forces  on  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the 
city.  It  happened  that  the  river  was  much 
swoln  with  the  snow  which  had  fallen  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  cold  was  more  troublesome 
to  the  Thebans  than  the  rapidity  of  the  current^ 
yet  Epaminondas  forded  it  at  the  head  of  hm 
infantry.  As  he  was  passing  it,  somebody 
pointed  him  out  to  Agesilausr;  who,  af\er  hav- 
ing viewed  him  for  sometime,  on^y  let  fall  this 
expression,  "O  adventuroua  man."  All  the 
ambition  of  Epaminondas  was  to  come  to  aft 
engagement  in  the  city,  and  to  erect  a  t.-ophy 
there;  but  finding  he  could  not  draw  down 
Agesilaus  from  the  heights,  he  decamped^  and 
laid  waste  the  country. 

There  had  long  been  a  disaffected  party  io 
Lacedsmon,  and  now  about  two  hundred  of 
that  party  leagued  together,  and  seized  upon  a 
strong  post,  called  the  lasorium,  in  which 
stood  the  temple  of  Diana.  The  Lacedemo 
niuns  wanted  to  have  the  place  stormed  imme- 
diately: but  Agesilaus,  apprehensive  of  an  in- 
surrection in  Uieir  favour,  took  his  cloak  and 
one  servant  with  him,  and  told  them  aloud, 
"That  they  had  mistaken  their  orders."  "I  did 
not  order  you,"  said  ho,  "to  take  post  here,  nor 
all  in  any  one  place,  but  some  there,  (pointing 
to  another  place,)  and  some  in  other  quarters." 
When  tbej  heard  this  they  were  happy  in  think 
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mg  their  design  was  oot  diicoveredj  and  they 
Mroe  out  and  went  to  several  poets  as  he  direet^ 
ed  them.  At  the  same  time  he  lodged  another 
corps  in  the  Huorhuny  and  took  mni  fifteen 
of  the  mutineers,  and  put  them  to  death  in  the 
night. 

Soon  after  this  be  discovered  another,  and 
much  greater  conspiracy  ofSpartansi,  who  met 
orivatel^  in  i  house  belonging  to  one  of  them, 
to  consider  of  means  to  dbnge  the  form  of 
govemment  It  was  dangerous  either  to  bring 
them  to  a  trial  in  a  time  of  so  much  trouble,  or 
to  let  their  cabals  pass  virithout  notice.  Age- 
silaas,  therefore,  naving  consulted  with  the 
Ephari,  put  them  to  death  without  the  formal- 
ity of  a  trial,  though  no  Spartan  had  ever  suf- 
fered in  that  manner  before* 

As  many  of  the  neighbouring  burgheES,  and 
of  the  Helots  who  were  enlisted,  slunk  away 
from  the  town,  and  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and 
this  greatly  discouraged  his  forces,  he  oidered 
his  servants  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  their 
quarters,  and  where  they  found  any  had  de- 
serted, to  hide  their  arms,  that  their  numbers 
miffht  not  be  known. 

Historians  do  not  agree  as  to  the  time  when 
ihe  Thebans  quitted  Laconia.  Some  say  the 
winter  soon  forced  them  to  retire;  the  Arcadians 
beinff  impatient  of  a  campaign  at  that  season, 
and  falling  off  in  a  verydiaorderly  manner:  oth- 
ers affirm,  that  the  Thebans  staid  full  three 
months:  in  which  time  they  laid  waste  almost 
all  the  country-  Theopompus  writes,  that  at 
the  very  juncture  the  governors  of  B<Botia  had 
sent  them  orders  to  return,  there  came  a  Spar^ 
tan,  named  Phrixus,  on  the  part  of  Agesilaus, 
and  gave  them  ten  talents  to  leave  Laconia. 
Sothat.  according  te  him,  they  not  only  execute 
ed  all  that  they  intended,  but  had  money  from 
the  enemy  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  return. 
For  my  part  I  cannot  conceive  how  Theopom- 
pus came  to  be  acquainted  with  this  particular, 
which  other  historians  knew  nothing  of. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  however,  that  Ages- 
ilauB  saved  Sparta  by  controlling  his  native  pas- 
sions of  obstinacy  and  ambition,  and  pursuing 
no  measures  but  what  were  safe.  He  could  not, 
indeed,  after  the  late  blow,  restore  her  to  her 
former  glory  and  power.  As  healthy  bodies,  long 
accustomed  to  a  strict  and  regular  diet,  oAen 
6Dd  one  deviation  from  that  regimen  fatal,  so 
«ne  miscarriage  brought  that  flourishing  state 
to  decay.  Nor  is  to  be  wondered  at.  Their  con- 
stitution was  admirably  formed  for  peace,  for 
virtue,  and  harmony;  but  when  thev  wanted  to 
add  to  their  dominions,  b/ force  of  arms,  and 
to  make  acquisitions  which  Lycuigus  thought 
uueeessary  to  their  happiness,  they  split  upon 
Chat  rock  he  had  warned  them  to  avoid. 

Agesilaus  now  decbned  the  service,  on  ac^ 
eonnt  of  his  great  age.  But  his  son,  Archida- 
mas,  having  receiv«i  some  suocooxs  from  Di- 
ooysios,  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  fought  the  Arca- 
dians, and  gained  that  which  is  called  the  tear- 
U9M  btUtles  for  he  killed  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  without  losing  a  man  himself. 

Nothing  could  afford  a  greater  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  Sparte  than  this  victory.  Before 
It  had  been  so  common  and  so  natural  a  thing 
(or  Spartans  to  conquer,  that  on  such  occasions 
tbey  offered  no  greater  sacrifice  than  a  cock: 
Cfaa  combatanta  were  not  elated,  nor  those  who 


received  the  tidings  of  victor)  overjoyed.  Even 
when  that  mtX  battle  was  fought  at  Manti 
nea,  which  Thucydides  has  so  well  described, 
the  Ephori  presented  the  person  who  brought 
him  the  first  news  of  their  success  wtlh  noth 
ing  but  a  mess  of  meat  from  the  public  table 
But  now,  when  an  account  of  this  battle  was 
brought,  and  Arohidamus  approached  the  town, 
tU%  were  not  able  to  contain  themselves. 
First,  his  fatiier  advanced  to  meet  him  with 
tears  of  joy,  and  after  him  the  magistrates. 
Multitudes  of  old  men  and  of  women  flock 
ed  to  the  river,  stretohing  out  their  hands,  and 
blensing  the  gods,  as  if  Sparta  had  washed  off 
her  late  unworthy  stains,  and  seen  her  gloiy 
stream  out  afresh.  Till  that  hour  the  men 
were  so  much  ashamed  of  the  loss  they  had 
sustained,  that,  it  is  said,  they  could  not  oven 
carry  it  with  an  unembarrassed  countenance 
to  the  women. 

When  Epaminondas  re-established  Messene, 
and  the  ancient  inhabitants  returned  to  it  from 
all  quarters,  the  Spartans  had  not  courage  to 
oppose  him  in  the  field.  But  it  gave  them 
great  concern,  and  ihey  could  not  look  upon 
Agesilaus  without  anser  when  they  considered  . 
that  in  his  reign  the^  had  lost  a  country  full  u 
extensive  as  JLnconia,  and  superior  in  fertility 
to  all  the  provinces  of  Greece*,  a  country  whost 
revenues  thej  had  long  called  their  own.  For 
this  reason,  Agesilaus  rejected  the  peace  which 
the  Thebans  offered  him;  not  choosing  formal- 
ly to  give  up  to  them  what  they  were  in  fact 
possessed  of.  But  while  he  was  contending 
for  what  he  could  not  recover,  he  was  near 
losing  Sparta  itself,  through  the  superior  gen- 
eralship of  his  adversary.  The  Mantineans 
had  separated  anain  from  their  alliance  with 
Thebes,  and  called  in  the  Lacedemonians  to 
Uieir  assistance.  Epaminondas  being  apprix 
ed  that  Agesilans  was  upon  his  maich  to  Man 
tinea,  decamped  from  Tegea  in  the  night,  un- 
known to  the  Mantineans,  and  took  a  differ- 
ent road  to  Lacedsmon  from  that  Agesilaus 
wan  upon;  so  that  nothing  was  more  likely 
than  that  he  would  have  come  upon  the  ci^ 
in  this  defenceless  state,  and  have  taken  it 
with  ease.  But  Enthynus,  of  Thespine,  as 
Callisthenes  relates  it,  or  some  Cretan,  ac 
cording  to  Xenophon,  informed  Agesilaus  of 
the  design,  who  sent  a  horseman  to  alarm  the 
ci^,  and  not  long  after  entered  it  himself. 

In  a  little  time  the  Thebans  passed  the  Eu- 
rotas,  and  attacked  the  town,  Agesilaus  de- 
fended it  with  a  vigour  above  his  yean.  He 
saw  that  this  was  not  the  time  (as  it  had  been) 
for  nfe  and  cautious  measures,  but  rather  for 
the  boldest  and  most  desperate  efforts;  inso 
much  that  the  means  in  which  he  had  never 
before  placed  any  confidence,  or  made  the 
least  use  of,  staved  off  the  present  danger  snd 
snatched  the  town  out  of  the  hands  of  Epami- 
nondas. He  erected  a  trophy  upon  the  occa- 
sion, and  shewed  the  children  and  the  women 
how  gloriously  the  Spartans  rewsrded  their 
country  for  their  education.  Archidemus  grc  at 
ly  distinguished  himself  that  day,  both  by  his 
courage  and  agility,  flying  through  the  oye- 
lanes,  to  meet  the  enemv  where  the^  pressed 
the  hardest,  and  every  where  repulsing  them 
vrith  his  little  band. 

Bat  Isados  the  son  of  Phoebidas^  was  tiie 
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most  eitraordinary  and  •trikiog  ipectadle,  not 
mily  to  his  coantrymen,  but  to  the  enemy.  He 
WM  tall  and  beautiful  in  hia  person,  and  just 
f  rowing  from  a  boy  into  a  man,  which  is  the 
time  the  human  flower  has  the  greatest  charm. 
He  was  without  either  arms  or  clothes,  naked 
and  newly  anointed  with  oil,  only  he  had  a  spear 
m  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  In  this 
condition  he  rushed  out  of  his  house,  andttav- 
mg  made  his  way  through  the  combatants,  he 
dealt  hisdeadly  blowsamongthe  enemj^s  ranks, 
striking  down  every  man  he  engaged  with.  Yet 
he  receiyed  not  one  wound  himself;  whether 
it  was  that  Heaven  preserved  him  in  regard  to 
his  valour,  or  whether  he  appeared  to  his  ad- 
versaries as  something  more  than  human.  It  is 
said,  the  Eiphcri  honoured  him  with  a  chaplet 
for  the  great  things  he  had  performed,  but  at 
the  same  time,  fin^  him  a  thousand  drachmas 
for  darins  to  appear  without  his  armour. 

Some  days  after  this,  there  was  another  bat- 
tle before  Mantinea.  Epaininondas,  after  havmg 
routed  the  first  battalions,  was  verv  eager  in  the 
pursuit;  when  a  Spartan,  named  Anticrates, 
turned  short,  and  gave  him  a  wound  with  a 
spear,  according  to  Dioscorides,  or,  as  others 
say,  with  a  swo^.'  And,  indeed,  the  descend- 
anta  of  Anticrates  are  to  this  day  called  ma- 
efuBTiorus,  fwtrdsmen,  in  Lacednmon.  This 
action  appeared  so  great,  and  was  so  accepta- 
ble to  the  Spartans,  on  account  of  their  fear  of 
Epaminondas,  that  they  decreed  great  honours 
and  rewards  to  Anticrates,  and  an  exemption 
from  taxes  to  his  posterity;  one  of  which,  nam- 
ed  Callicr|^tcs,t  now  enioys  that  privilege. 

After  this  battle,  and  the  death  of  Epami- 
londas,  the  Greeks  concluded  a  peace.  But 
Agesilaus,  under  pretence  that  the  Messenians 
were  not  a  state,  insisted  that  thev  should  not 
be  comprehended  in  the  treaty.  All  the  rest, 
however,  admitted  them  to  take  the  oath,  as 
one  of  the  states;  and  the  LAcedsmonians  with- 
drew, intending  to  continue  the  war,  in  hopes 
of  recovering  Messenia.  Agesilaus  could  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  but  as  violent  and  ob- 
itinate  in  his  temper,  and  insatiably  fond  of 
hostilities,  since  he  took  every  method  to  ob- 
struct the  general  peace,  and  to  protract  the 
war;  though  at  the  same  time,  through  want  of 
money,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  of  his  friends, 
and  to  demand  unreasonable  subsidies  of  the 
people.  This  was  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  bad 
the  fairest  opportunity  to  extricate  himself  from 
all  his  distresses.  Besides,  after  he  had  let 
slip  the  power,  which  never  before  was  at  such 
a  ueight,  lost  so  many  cities,  and  seen  his 
country  deprived  of  the  superiority  both  at  sea 
and  land,  should  he  have  wrangled  about  the 
property  and  the  revenues  of  Messene.' 

He  still  lost  more  reputation  by  taking  a 
command  under  Tachos,  the  JEgyptian  chief. 
It  was  not  thought  suitable  to  one  of  the  great- 
est characters  in  Greece,  a  man  who  had  filled 
tho  whole  world  with  hb  renown,  to  hire  out 
his  perMn,  to  give  his  name  and  his  interest 
Ibr  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and  to  act  as  cap- 
lain  of  a  band  of  inercenariea,  for  a  barbarian, 

"  IHodorut  Sieolas  attribates  this  antion  to  OrilliM- 
ihe  KM  of  XtnopKoB,  who,  he  Myt,  was  killed  immc- 
iiately  after.  Bat  Plutarch's  account,  ii  weau^  was 
Srlier  grounded. 

t  Near  five  huadved  veart  after. 


a  rebel  against  the  king  his  master.  Had  he, 
now  he  was  upwards  of  eighty,  and  his  bady 
fhll  of  wounds  and  scars,  accepted  again  of  thte . 
appointment  of  captain-general,  to  fight  for  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  his  ambition,  at  that  time 
of  day.  would  not  have  been  entirely  unexcep- 
tionable. For  even  honourable  pursuita  most 
have  their  times  and  seasons  to  give  them  a 
propriety;  and  the  avoiding  of  all  extremes  is 
the  characteristic  which  distinguishes  honoura- 
ble pursuita  from  dishonourable.  But  Agcsikns 
was  not  moved  by  this  consideration,  nor  did  be 
think  anjr  public  service  unworthy  of  him;  he 
thought  it  much  more  unbecoming  to  lead  an 
inactive  life  at  home,  and  to  sit  down  and  wait 
till  death  should  strike  his  blow.  He  therefore 
raised  a  body  of  mercenaries,  and  fitted  out  a 
fleet,  with  ttie  money  which  Tachos  had  sent 
him,  and  then  set  sail;  taking  with  him  thirty 
Spartans  for  his  counsellors,  aa  formerly. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  all  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  kingdom  came  immediately  te  pey 
their  court  to  him.  Indeed,  the  name  SAd 
character  of  Acesilaus  had  raised  great  expec- 
tations in  the  Esyptians  in  genenl,  and  they 
crowded  to  the  shore  to  get  a  sight  of  him. 
But  when  they  beheld  no  pomp  or  grandeur  of 
appearance,  and  saw  only  a  little  old  man,  end 
in  as  mean  attire,  seated  on  the  grass  by  the 
sea-side,  they  could  not  help  regarding  the 
thing  in  a  ridiculous  light,  and  observing,  that 
this  was  the  very  thing  represented  in  the 
fable,*  <<The  mountain  had  brought  forth  a 
mouse."  They  were  still  more  surprised  at 
his  want  of  politeness,  when  they  brought  him 
such  presents  as  were  commonly  made  to  stran- 
gers of  distinction,  and  he  took  only  the  flour, 
the  veal,  and  the  goese,  and  refused  the  pee- 
ties,  the  sweatmeata,  and  perfumes;  and  when 
they  pressed  him  to  accept  them,  he  saidy 
«  They  might  cany  them  to  the  HeloU.^  The- 
ophrastus  tells  us,  he  was  pleased  with  the 
papyrusy  on  account  of  ita  thu  and  pliant  tex- 
ture, which  made  it  very  proper  for  chaptets; 
and,  when  he  loft  Egypt,  he  asked  the  king  for 
some  of  it. 

Tachos  was  preparing  for  the  war;  and  Age*. 
ilaus  upon  joininff  him,  was  greatly  disapnoiBt- 
ed  to  find  he  had  not  the  command  of  ail  the 
forces  given  him,  but  only  that  of  the  meroe- 
naries.  Chabrias,  the  Athenian,  was  admiral: 
Tachos,  however,  reserved  to  himself  the  chief 
direction,  both  at  sea  and  land.  This  was  the 
first  disagreeable  circumstance  that  occurred 
to  Agesilaus;  and  others  soon  followed.  The 
vanity  and  insoleafte  of  the  Egyptian  gave  him 
great  pain,  but  he  was  forced  to  bear  them. 
He  consented  to  sail  with  him  against  the 
Phcenicians;  and,  contrary  to  his  dignity  and 
nature,  submitted  to  the  barbarian,  till  he  could 
find  an  opportunity  to  shake  off  his  yoke.  Thai 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Nectanabiai 
cousin  to  Tachos,  who  commanded  part  of  the 
forces,  revolted,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by 
the  Egyptians. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Nectanabis  sent  «n> 
bassadors  to  Agesilaus,  to  entreat  hissMnt 
ance.  He  made  the  same  application  to  Cha 
brias,  and  promised  them  both  great  reward* 


Atheneui  nakee  Tachoe  My  thie,  and  AmhIkbi 
*  Yoa  wiU  find  me  aliwi  by  and  ^'^ 
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TmJmm  wai  apprised  of  these  proceediags,  and 
begged  of  them  not  to  abandon  him.  Chabrias 
listened  to  his  request,  and  endeaTonred  also 
to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ages ilaus,  and 
keep  him  to  the  cause  he  had  embarked  in. 
Agenlaus  answered,  <<  As  for  you,  Chabrias, 
you  came  hither  as  a  volunteer,  and,  therefore, 
may  act  as  you  think  proper;  bat  I  was  sent  by 
my  country,  upon  the  application  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, for  a  general  It  would  not  then  be  right 
to  commence  hostilities  against  the  people,  to 
whom  I  was  sent  as  an  assistant,  except  Sparta 
should  give  me  such  orders.''  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  some  of  his  officers  home,  with 
instructions  to  accuse  Tachos,  and  to  defend 
the  cause  of  Nectanabis.  The  two  rival  kings 
also  applied  to  the  Lacedamonians;  the  one  as 
an  ancient  friend  and  ally,  and  the  other  as  one 
who  had  a  greater  regard  for  Sparta,  and 
would  give  her  more  valuable  proofs  of  his  at- 
tachment 

The  Lacedemonians  save  the  Egyptian  de- 
puties the  hearing,  and  this  pnbtic  answer, 
"  That  they  should  leave  the  business  to  the 
care  of  Agesilaus.  But  their  private  instmc* 
tions  to  hun  were,  "  to  do  what  should  appear 
most  advantageous  to  Sparta."  Agesilaus  had 
BO  sooner  received  this  order,  than  he  with- 
drew with  his  mercenaries,  and  went  over  to 
Noctanabis;  covering  this  strange  and  scandal- 
3U8  proceeding  with  the  pretence  of  acting  in 
the  best  manner  for  his  country:*  when  uat 
alight  veil  is  taken  off,  its  right  name  is  treach- 
ery, and  base  desertion.  It  is  true,  the  Lace- 
dsmonians,  by  placing  a  regard  to  the  advan- 
tage of  their  countrv,  in  the  first  rank  of 
iMmonr  and  virtue,  left  themselves  no  criterion 
of  Justice,  but  the  aggrandizement  of  Sparta. 

Tachos,  thus  abaniuined  by  the  mi  cenaries, 
took  to  flight  But,  at  the  same  time,  there 
rose  up  in  Mendes  another  competitor,  to  dis- 
pute the  crown  with  Nectanabis;  and  that 
competitor  advanced  with  a  hundred  thousand 
Bsen,  whom  he  had  soon  assembled.  Necta- 
nabis, to  encoursge  Agesilaus,  represented  to 
him,  that  though  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  great,  they  were  only  a  mixed  multitude, 
and  many  of  them  mechanics,  who  were  to  be 
despised  for  their  utter  ignorance  of  war.  ''  It 
H  not  their  numbers,"  said  Agesilaus,  ^  that  I 
fear,  but  that  ignorance  and  inexperience,  you 
mention,  which  render  them  incapable  of  being 
practised  upon  by  art  or  stratagem:  fbr  those 
can  only  be  exercised  with  succiss  upon  such 
u»y  having  skill  enough  to  suspect  the  designs 
of  their  enemv,  form  schemes  to  countermine 
him,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  are  canght  by  new 
contrivances.  But  he  who  has  neiUier  expec- 
tation nor  suspicion  of  that  sort,  gives  his  ad- 
Yersaiy  no  more  opportunity  than  he  who  stands 
■till  gives  to  a  wrestler." 

S<K>n  after  the  adventurer  of  Mendes  sent 

*  Xeaophon  hsf  saeeeeded  well  enough  in  defendiof 
Atoilaui,  with  reipect  to  his  undcrukbg  the  expe- 
tfations  into  Egypt.  He  rcpreacnU  him  pteMed  with 
Ihe  hopes  of  luuuBg  Techoe  eonie  rctttm  lor  hit  many 
servieee  to  the  LseedsmonJue;  of  rcetoriof,  thro«^ 
bis  means,  the  Greek  iUcs  in  Asia  to  their  liberty, 
and  of  rtrenging  the  ill  oflices  done  the  Spartans  by 
Ihe  king  of  Persia.  But  it  was  in  vain  tor  ttiat  histo- 
rian to  attempt  to  exeulraite  him,  with  respect  to  his 
dcsertiBg  Tachos  whieh  Plutarch  jnsMy  treats  as  sa 
•#toft««»dwry. 


persons  to  sound  Agesilaus.  This  alarmed 
Nectanabis:  and  when  Agesilaus  advised  hinr 
to  give  battle  immediately,  and  not  to  protrabt 
the  war  with  men  who  had  seen  no  service,  but 
who,  by  the  advantage  of  numbers,  might  draw 
a  line  of  circumvalUtion  about  his  trenches^ 
and  prevent  him  in  most  of  his  operations, 
then  his  fears  and  suspicions  increased,  ana 
put  him  upon  the  expedient  of  retiring  into  f 
large  and  well  fortified  town.  Agesilaus  coulo 
not  well  digest  this  instance  of  distrost;  yet  he 
was  ashamed  to  change  sides  again,  and  at  last 
return  without  effecting  any  thing.  He  there* 
fore  followed  his  standard,  and  entered  the 
town  with  him. 

However,  when  the  enemy  came  up,  and 
began  to  open  their  trenches,  in  order  to  en 
close  him,  the  Egyptian,  afraid  of  a  siege,  was 
inclined  to  come  immediately  to  an  engage- 
ment; and  the  Greeks  were  of  his  opinion, 
because  there  was  no  great  quantity  of^  provi- 
sions in  the  place.  But  Agenlaus  opposed  it» 
and  the  Egyptians,  on  that  account  looked 
upon  him  in  a  woiye  light  than  berore.  not 
scrupling  to  call  bim  a  traitor  to  their  king. 
These  censures  he  now  bore  with  patience,  be- 
cause he  was  waiting  a  favourable  moment  for 
pvtting  in  execution  a  design  be  had  formed. 

The  design  was  this.  The  enemy,  as  we 
have  observed,  were  drawing  a  deep  trench 
round  the  walls,  with  an  intent  to  shut  ii( 
Nectanabis.  When  they  had  proceeded  so  fu 
in  the  work  that  the  two  ends  were  almost 
ready  to  meet,  as  soon  as  night  came  on,  Age- 
silaus ordered  the  Greeks  to  arm,  and  then 
went  to  the  Egyptian,  and  said,  **  Now  is  the 
time,  young  man,  Kr  you  to  save  vourself, 
which  I  did  not  choose  to  speak  of  sooner, 
lest  it  should  be  divulged  and  lost.  The  enemy 
with  their  own  han£i  have  worked  out  your 
security,  by  labouring  so  long  upon  the  trench, 
that  the  part  which  is  finish^  will  prevent  our 
suffering  by  their  numbers,  and  the  space  which 
is  left  puts  it  in  our  power  to  fight  them  upon 
equal  terms.  Come  on  then;  now  shew  your 
courage;  sally  out  along  with  us,  with  the  ut- 
most vigour,  and  save  Iwth  yourself  and  your 
army.  The  enemy  will  not  dare  to  stand  na 
in  Hont,  and  our  flanks  are  secured  by  the 
trench.^  Nectanabis  now,  admiring  his  capa- 
city, put  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  Greeks, 
andf  advancing  to  the  charge,  easily  routed  all 
that  opposed  him. 

Agesilaus  having  thus  gained  the  prince'lB 
confidence,  availed  himself  once  more  of  the 
same  stratagem,  as  a  wrestler  sometimes  uses 
the  same  sleight  twice  in  one  day.  By  some- 
times pretending  to  fly,  and  sometimes  facing 
about,  he  drew  the  enemy'k  whole  army  into  a 
narrow  place,  enclosed  with  two  ditches  that 
were  very  deep,  and  full  of  water.  When  he 
saw  them  thus  entangled,  he  advanced  to  toe 
charge,  with  a  front  equal  to  theirs,  and  se- 
cured by  the  nature  of  the  ground  against  being 
surrounded.  The  consequence  was,  that  thev 
made  but  little  resistance ;  numbers  were  killec^ 
and  the  rest  fled,  and  were  entirely  put  to  the 
rout 

The  Egyptian,  thus  successful  in  his  affiura^ 
and  firmly  established  in  his  kingdom,  had  a 
gratefiU  sense  of  the  services  of  Agesilaus,  and 
presned  him  to  spend  the  winter  with  him 
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Bat  he  hastened  his  retorn  to  Sparta,  on  ae- 
^N^unt  of  the  war  the  had  upon  her  hands  at 
■omo ;  for  he  knew  that  her  nnances  were  low, 
tJ^ough,  at  the  same  time,  she  foand  it  neces- 
■aiy  to  employ  a  body  of  mercenaries.  Nee- 
tan^bis  dismissed  him  with  great  marks  of  hon- 
ettr,'and,  besides  other  presents,  furnished  him 
with^wo  hundred  and  thirty  talents  of  sUver, 
for  th^  expenses  of  the  (Grecian  war.  But,  as 
it  was  winter,  he  met  with  a  storm  which  drove 
him  upon  a  desert  shore  in  AfKea,  called  the 
Hitven  qj^Mentlmaj  and  there  he  died,  at  the 
ige  of  eighty-four  rears;  of  which  he  had  reign- 
ed fortT-otte  in  LAcedamon.  Above  thirty 
ra  of  thai  time  he  made  the  greatest  figure. 
I  as  to  reputation  and  power,  being  l^ea 


yeara< 
iHitbai 


apan  as  commander-inHshief,  aad,  as  it  wen 
king  o^  Greece,  till  the  battle  of  Leoctra. 

It  was  the  eostom  of  the  Spartans  to  bary 
persons  of  ordinary  rank  in  the  place  when 
they  expired,  when  they  happened  to  die  in  i 
foreign  country,  but  to  carry  the  corpses  of  thai 
kings  home.  And  as  the  attendants  of  A|ce» 
laus  had  not  honey  to  preserve  the  body,  they 
embalmed  it  with  mehed  wax,  and  so  cooTey 
ed  it  to  Lacedmnon.  His  son  Arehidamm 
succeeded  to  the  crown,  which  descended  ia 
his  family  to  Agis,  the  fifth  from  Agesilaas 
This  Agis,  the  third  of  that  nunc,  was  ssn^ 
sinated  by  Leonidas,  for  attempting  to  rastasa 
the  ancient  discipline  of  SpaiU. 


POMPEir. 


The  people  of  Rome  appear,  fironi  the  first,  to 
have  been  affected  towards  Pompey^much  in 
tiie  same  manner  as  Prometheus,  m  JEschylus, 
was  towards  Hercules,  when  after  that  hero 
had  delivered  him  from  his  chains,  he  says, 

Tb«  tin  I  hstsd,  hat  tb«  Mm  I  lov».* 

For  never  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  stronger 
and  more  rancorous  hatred  for  any  general  than 
for  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey.  While  he 
lived,  indeed,  they  were  afraia  of  his  abilities 
as  a  soldier,  for  he  had  great  talents  for  war; 
but  upon  his  death,  which  happened  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  they  dragged  his  coipae 
from  the  bier,  on  the  way  to  the  funeral  pile, 
and  treated  it  with  the  greatest  indignity.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  man  ever  experienced  from 
the  same  Romans  an  attachment  more  early 
begun,  more  disinterested  in  all  the  stages  of 
his  prosperity,  or  more  constant  and  faithful 
in  the  dectine  of  his  fortune,  fhan  Pompey. 

The  sole  cause  of  their  aversion  to  the 
lather  was  his  insatiable  avarice;  but  there 
were  many  causes  of  their  affection  for  the  son; 
his  temperate  way  of  living,  his  application  to 
martial  exercises,  his  eloquent  and  perauasive 
address,  his  strict  honour  and  fidelity,  and  the 
easiness  of  access  to  him  upon  all  occ«Mona; 
for  no  man  was  ever  less  importunate  in  asking 
favours,  or  more  gracious  in  conferring  them. 
When  be  gave,  it  was  without  arrogance;  and 
when  he  received,  it  was  with  dignity. 

In  his  youth  he  had  a  very  engaging  coonte- 
nance;  which  apoke  for  him  before  he  opened 
bis  lips.  Tet  that  grace  of  aspect  waa  not  un- 
attended with  dignity,  and  amidst  his  yoethfiil 
bloom  there  was  a  venerable  and  princely  air. 
His  hair  natuimlly  curled  a  little  before;  which, 
togedier  with  ^e  shining  moisture  and  quick 
torn  of  his  eye<  produced  a  stronger  likeness 
of  Alexander  the  Great  than  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  statues  of  that  prince.  So  that 
oome  seriously  gave  him  the  name  of  Aleian- 

•  Of  Hks  bsMdy  of  PromdOutm  Rdm»«ij  fhmi 
which  this  line  is  taken,  we  hare  only  lone  fragment* 
temahiinff.  Jupiter  had  chained  Prometheus  to  the 
ffoeks  of  CaiieaMi,  aid  Hareuks,  tha  ton  of  Jopilar, 


der,  and  he  did  not  refuse  it;  others  apphea 
it  to  htm  by  way  of  ridicule.  And  Ludns 
Philippus,*  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  ai  he 
was  one  dav  pleading  for  him,  nod,  ''It  waa 
no  wonder  if  Philip  was  a  lover  of  Alexander." 

We  are  told  that  Flora,  the  courtesan,  took 
a  pleaaure,  in  her  old  age,  in  speaking  of  the 
commerce  she  had  wiUi  Pompey;  and  she 
used  to  say,  she  could  never  quit  his  embraces 
without  giving  him  a  bite.  She  added,  that  Ge- 
minius,  one  of  Pompey's  acquaintance,  had  a 
passion  for  her,  and  gave  her  much  trouble 
with  his  solicitations.  At  last,  she  told  him 
she  could  not  consent  on  account  of  Pompey 
Upon  which  he  applied  to  Pompey  for  hii 
permission,  and  he  gave  it  him,  but  never  ap> 
proached  her  afterwards,  though  he  seemed  to 
retain  a  regard  for  her.  She  bore  the  loiw  of 
him,  not  with  the  slight  uneasiness  of  a  pro» 
titute,  but  waa  long  sick  through  sorrow  and 
regret  It  is  said  that  Flora  was  so  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  fine  bloom  that  when  Casci- 
liua  Metellus  adorned  the  temple  of  Castor  aod 
Pollux  with  statues  and  paintings,  he  gave  her 
picture  a  place  among  them. 

Demetrius,  one  of  Pompey^i  freedmen,  who 
had  great  interest  with  him,  and  who  died 
worth  four  thousand  talents,  had  a  wife  of  ir- 
reaistible  beauty.  Pompey  on  that  aooooat, 
behaved  to  mr  with  less  politeness  than  waa 
natural  to  him,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  be 
caught  by  her  charms.  But  though  he  took  his 
measures  with  so  much  care  and  caution  in  this 
respect,  he  could  not  escape  the  censure  of  his 
enemies,  who  accused  him  of  a  como»eroa 
with  married  women,  and  said  he  oftea  n^ 

Sleeted,  or  nve  up  points  essential  ^Q^H^Mtb- 
c,  to  gratify  his  mistresses. 
As  to  the  simplicity  of  his  diet,  there  ■• 
remarkable  saying  of  hia  upon  record.  B  i 
great  illness,  when  his  appetite  was  aid* 
gone,  the  physician  ordered  htm  a  thrush.  jf 
servants,  upon  inquiry,  found  there  was 

*  Lucius  hfareus  PhQi|^tts,  one  of  the  graatesc  e.  ^^ 
tors  of  his  time.    He  was  fcther^ia-law  to  August  u^^ 
haviiw  BMrried  his  OMther  Attia.    Horace  Memkji  o/ 
himnib.i.ep.7. 


POMPEY. 


3M  to  be  bad  for  monoy,  for  the  seaton  was 
OMt.  They  were  infonned^  however,  that 
LttCttlliM  had  them  all  the  year  in  hit  menage- 
ries. Thi*  being  reported  to  Pompey,  he  wid, 
''Does  Pompey>s  life  depend  upon  the  iuxnry  of 
Lwallu»?»  Then,  withoat  any  regard  to  the 
physician,  he  ate  something  that  jvas  easy  to 
be  had.  But  this  happened  at  a  latter  period 
in  life. 

While  he  was  very  yoang,  and  served  under 
his  Ikther,  who  was  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Cinnt,*  one  LnciusTerentius  was  his  comrade, 
and  they  slept  in  the  same  tent.  This  Teren- 
tins,  gained  by  Cinna's  money,  undertook  to 
assassinate  Pompey,  while  others  set  fire  to 
the  general's  tent.  Pompey  got  information  of 
this  when  he  was  at  supper,'and  it  did  not  put 
him  in  the  least  confusion.  He  drank  more 
freely,  and  caressed  Terentius  more  than  usn- 
al$  hot  when  they  were  to  have  gone  to  rest, 
he  stole  ont  of  the  tent,  and  went  and  planted 
a  guard  about  his  father.  This  done,  he  wait- 
ed quietly  for  the  event.  Terentius,  as  soon 
as  he  thought  Pompey  was  asleep,  drew  his 
sword,  and  stabbed  the  coverlets  of  the  bed 
in  many  places,  imagining  that  he  was  in  it. 

Immediately  after  this,  there  was  a  great 
mutiny  in  the  camp.  The  soldiers  who  hated 
their  general,  were  determined  to  go  ov.er  to 
the  enemy,  and  began  to  strike  their  tents  and 
tako  up  their  arms.  The  general  dreading  the 
tumult,  did  not  dare  to  make  his  appearance. 
But  Pompey  was  every  where)  he  begged  of 
them  with  tears  to  stay,  and  at  last  threw  him- 
self upon  bis  face  in  the  gateway.  There  he 
lay  weeping,  and  bidding  them  if  they  would 
go  out,  tread  upon  him.  Upon  this,  they  were 
ashamed  to  proceed,  and  all,  except  eight  hun- 
dred, returned  and  reoonciled  themselves  to 
their  genersL 

After  the  death  of  Strabo,  a  charge  was  laid 
that  he  had  converted  the  public  money  to  his 
own  use,  and  Pompey,  as  his  heir,  was  obliged 
to  answer  it.  Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that 
Alexander,  one  of  the  enfranchised  slaves,  had 
secreted  most  of  the  money;  and  he  took  care 
to  inform  the  magistrates  of  the  particulars. 
He  was  accused,  however,  himself,  of  having 
taken  some  hunting-nets  and  books  out  of  the 
spoils  of  Ascnlum;  and,  it  is  true,  his  father 
gave  them  to  him  when  he  took  the  place;  but 
he  lost  them  at  tho  return  of  Cinna  to  Rome, 
when  that  general's  creatures  broke  into  and 
pillaged  his  house.  In  this  a&ir  he  maintained 
the  combat  virell  with  his  adversary  at  the  bar, 
and  shewed  an  acuteness  and  firmness  above 
hie  yean;  which  gained  him  so  much  applause 
that  Antistius,  the  prstor,  who  had  the  hearing 
of  the  cause,  conceived  an  afifection  for  him, 
and  offered  him  his  daoghter  in  marriage.  The 
propoea),  accordingly,  was  made  to  his  friends. 
Pompey  accepted  it;  and  the  treaty  was  con- 
oloded  privately.  The  people,  however  had 
•ome  notion  of  the  thing  from  the  pains  which 
Antistius  took  for  Pompey;  and  at  last,  when 
he  pronounced  the  sentence  in  the  name  of  all 
the  judges,  by  which  Pompey  was  acquitted, 
.    the  xnaltitade,  as  it  were,  upon  a  signal  given, 

>ra^L    '  in  the  year  of  Rome  666.    And  a«  Fompey  wai 
ttui  Vrn  in  the  same  year  with  Cicero,  rh.  in  the  year  of 
( oi    ^me  647,  he  muit,  in  this  war  with  Cinna,  have  heen 
\ateen  years  old. 

y 


broke  oat  in  tho  okl  marriage  ■JwiaffMHifflj  cC 
of  Takuio, 

The  origin  of  the  term  ia  said  to  have  beei 
this.  When  the  principal  Romans  seized  the 
daughters  of  the  Sabines  who  were  come  to 
see  the  games  thoy  were  celebrating  to  entrap 
them,  some  herdsmen  and  shephenu  laid  hold 
ofaviigin  remarkably  tall  and  handsome;  and, 
lest  she  should  be  taken  from  them,  as  they 
carried  her  off,  they  cried  all  the  way  they  went 
Takuio,  TaJasius  was  a  young  man,  univer- 
sally beloved  and  admired;  therefore  all  who 
heard  them,  delighted  with  the  intention,  join- 
ed in  the  cry,  and  accompanied  them  with 
p^Iaudits.  They  tell  us,  the  marriage  of  Tala- 
sius  proved  fortunate,  and  thence  all  bride- 
grooms, by  way  of  mirth,  were  welcomed  with 
that  acclamation.  This  is  the  most  probable 
account  I  can  find  of  the  term.* 

Pompey  in  a  little  time  married  Antistiai 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  Cinna's  camp.  But 
finding  some  unjust  charges  laid  against  him 
there,  he  took  the  first  private  opportunity  to 
withdraw.  As  he  was  no  where  to  be  found, 
a  rumour  prevailed  in  the  army,  that  Cinna 
had  put  the  young  man  to  death;  upon  which, 
numbers  who  hated  Cinna,  and  could  no  longer 
bear  with  his  cruelties,  attacked  his  quarters. 
He  fled  for  his  life;  and  being  overtaken  by 
one  of  the  inferior  ofiicers,  who  pursued  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  he  fell  upon  his  knees* 
and  offered  him  his  ring,  which  was  of  no  small 
value.  The  officer  answered,  with  great  fe* 
rocity,  ''I  am  not  come  to  sign  a  contract,  but 
to  punish  an  impious  and  lawless  tyrant,"  and 
then  killed  him  upon  the  spot. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Cinna;  afler  whom 
Carbo,  a  tyrant  still  more  savage,  took  the 
reins  of  government.  It  was  not  long,  how* 
ever,  before  Sylla  returned  to  Italy,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  Romans,  who, 
in  their  present  unhappy  cireumstances,  thought 
the  change  of  their  master  no  small  advantage. 
To  sucl^  a  desperate  state  had  their  calamities 
brought  them,  that  no  longer  hoping  for  liberty^ 
thev  sought  only  the  most  tolerable  servitude. 

At  that  time  Pompey  was  in  the  Piceno* 
whither  he  had  reiired,  partly  because  he  had 
lands  there,  but  moie  on  account  of  an  old  at 
tachment  which  the  cities  in  that  district  had 
to  his  family.  As  he  observed  that  the  best 
and  most  considerable  of  tho  citizens  left  their 
houses,  and  took  refuge  in  Sylla's  camp  as  in  a 
port,  be  resolved  to  do  the  same.  At  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  did  not  become  him  to  go 
like  a  fugitive  who  wanted  protection,  but 
rather  in, a  respectable  manner  at  the  bend  of 
an  army.  He  therefore  tried  what  levies  he 
could  make  in  the  Picene,t  and  the  people 
readily  repaired  to  his  standard;  rejecting  the 
applications  of  Carbo.  On  this  occasion,  one 
Vindius  happening  to  sav,  ^'Pompey  it  just 
come  from  under  the  hands  of  the  pedagogue, 
and  all  on  a  sudden  is  become  a  demagogue 
among  you,"  they  were  so  provoked,  that  they 
fell  upon  him  and  cut  him  in  pieces. 

Thus  Pompey,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
without  a  commission  from  any  superior  author 
ity,  erected  himself  into  a  general;  and  having 
piaGed  his  tribunal  in  the  most  public  part  of 

*  Sm  Biore  of  this  in  the  life  of  Bomalus. 
t^«wth«I 
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the  great  dty  of  Aaxunain,  by  a  formal  deerae 
commanded  the  Yentidii,  two  brothen  who 
opposed  him  in  behalf  of  Carbo,  to  depart  the 
city.  He  enlisted  soldiers  j  he  appointed  tri- 
bunes, centurions,  and  other  officer^  according 
to  the  established  custom.  He  did  tiie  same  in 
all  the  neighbouring  cities;  for  the  partisans 
of  Carbo  retired  and  gave  place  to  him,  and  the 
rest  were  glad  to  range  themseWes  under  his 
banners.  So  that  in  a  little  time  they  raised 
chree  complete  legions,  and  furnished  himself 
with  provisions,  beasts  of  burden,  carriages; 
in  short,  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  war. 

In  this  form  he  moted  towards  Sylla,  not  by 
hasty  marches,  nor  as  if  he  wanted  to  conceal 
himself;  for  he  stopped  by  the  way  to  harass 
4ie  enemy,  and  attempted  to  draw  off  from 
Carbo  all  tne  parts  of  Italy  tiiroogh  which  he 
passed.  At  last,  three  generals  ofthe  opposite 
party,  Carinna,  CobUus  and  Brutus,  came 
against  him  all  at  once,  not  in  front,  or  in  ono 
body,  but  they  hemmed  him  in  with  their  three 
armies,  in  hopes  to  demolish  him  entirely. 

Pompcy,  far  from  being  terrified,  assembled 
lU  his  rbrces,  and  chareed  the  army  of  Brutus 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  The  Gaulish  horse 
on  the  enemy's  side  sustained  the  first  shock; 
But  Pompey  attacked  the  foremost  of  them,  who 
wss  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  and  brought 
him  down  witn  a  push  of  his  spear.  The  rest 
immediately  fled  and  threw  the  infantry  into 
such  disorder  that  the  whole  was  soon  pat  to 
flight  This  produced  so  great  a  ouarrel  among 
the  three  generals,  that  they  parted  and  took  sep- 
arate routes.  In  consequence  of  which  the  cities, 
concluding  that  the  fears  of  the  enemy  had  made 
them  part,  adopted  the  interest  Of  Pompey. 

Not  long  after,  Scipio  the  consul  advanced 
to  engage  him.  But  before  the  infiintry  were 
near  enough  to  discharge  their  lances,  Scipio^ 
soldiers  saluted  those  of  Pompey,  and  came 
over  to  them.  Scipio,  therefore,  was  forced  to 
fly.  At  last  Carbo  sent  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
against  Pompey,  near  the  river  Arsis.  He  gave 
them  so  warm  a  reception,  that  they  were  soon 
broken,  and  in  the  pursuit  drove  them  upon 
impracticable  ground;  so  that  finding  it  im- 
possible to  escape,  they  surrendered  themselves 
with  their  arms  and  horses. 

Sylla  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  these 
transactions;  but  upon  the  first  news  of  Pom< 
pey's  being  engaged  with  so  many  adversaries, 
and  such  respectable  generals,  he  dreaded  the 
consequence,  and  marched  with  all  expedition 
to  his  assistance.  Pompey,  having  intelligence 
of  his  approach,  ordered  bis  ofiicers  to  see  that 
the  troops  were  armed  and  drawn  up  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  handsomest  and  most 
gallant  anpearance  before  the  commander-in- 
chief.  For  he  expected  great  honours  from 
him,  and  he  obtained  greater.  SyUa  no  sooner 
saw  Pompey  advancing  to  meet  him,  with  an 
anny  in  excellent  condition,  both  as  to  age  and 
Jize  of  the  men,  and  the  spirits  which  success 
had  given  them,  than  he  alighted;  and  upon 
being  sainted  of  course  by  Pompey  as  impero' 
tor,  ho  returned  his  salutation  with  the  same 
title:  though  no  one  imagined  that  he  would 
have  honored  a  young  man,  not  vet  admitted 
into  the  senate,  with  a  title  for  which  he  was 
contending  with  the  Scipftis  and  the  Maru 
The  rest  of  kis  behaviour  was  as  respecUbk 


M  that  in  the  first  interview.  He  need  to  tim 
up  and  uncover  his  head,  whenever  Pompey 
came  to  him;  which  he  was  rarely  observed  la 
do  for  any  other,  though  he  had  a  number  of 
persons  or  distinction  about  him. 

Pompey  was  not  elated -with  these  hcMMnui 
On  the  contrary,  when  Sylla  wanted  to  wttd 
him  into  Gaul,  where  Metullus  had  done  noth- 
ing worthy  of  the  forces  under  his  direction^ 
he  said, "  It  was  not  right  to  take  the  com 
mand  from  a  man  who  was  his  superior  both  in 
age  and  character;  but  if  Afetellus  should  do- 
sire  his  assistance  in  the  conduct  ofthe  war,  it 
was  at  hu  service."  Metellus  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  wrote  to  him  to  come;  whereupon 
he  entered  Gaul,  and  not  only  signalised  his 
own  valour  and  capacity,  but  excited  onoe 
more  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  Metelhu,  whick 
was  almost  extinguished  with  age:  just  aa  brass 
in  a  sute  of  fusion  is  said  to  melt  a  cold  plate 
sooner  than  fire  itself.  But  as  it  is  not  usual, 
when  a  champion  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  lists,  and  gained  the  prize  in  all  the  games, 
to  record  or  to  take  any  notice  of  the  poform- 
ances  of  his  younger  years;  so  the  actions  of 
Pompey,  in  this  period,  though  extraordinary 
in  themselves,  yet  being  eclipsed  by  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  his  later  expeditions,  I 
shall  forbear  to  mention,  lest,  by  dwellioff  upon 
his  first  essays,  I  should  not  leave  myself  room 
for  those  greater  and  more  critical  ^venln 
which  mark  his  character  and  turn  of  mind. 

After  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of  lu 
ly,  and  was  declared  dictator,  he  rewarded  his 
principal  officers  with  riches  and  honours) 
makiuff  them  liberal  grants  of  whatever  they 
applied  for.  But  he  was  most  struck  with  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Pompey,  and  was  per- 
suaded that  he  owed  more  to  his  services  than 
those  of  any  other  man.  He  therefore  resolvedi 
if  possible  to  take  him  into  his  alliance^  and, 
as  his  wife  Metella  was  perfectly  of  his  opin- 
ion, they  persuaded  Pompey  to  divorce  Aatis- 
tia,  and  to  marry  Emilia,  the  daughter-iu-law 
of  SyUa,  whom  MeteUa  had  by  Scaurus^and  who 
was  at  that  time  pregnant  by  another  marriage. 
Nothing  coukl  be  more  tyrannical  than  this 
new  contract.  It  was  suiuble,  indeed,  to  the 
times  of  SyUa,  but  it  ill  became  the  chancter 
of  Pompey  to  take  iBmilia,  pregnant  as  she 
was,  from  another,  and  bni^  her  into  his 
house,  and  at  the  same  time  to  repudiate  Aa- 
tistia,  distressed  as  she  must  be  for  a  father 
whom  she  had  lately  lost,  on  account  of  this 
cruel  husband.  For  Antistius  was  killed  in  the 
senate-house,  because  it  was  thought  his  legazd 
for  Pompey  had  attached  him  to  the  cause  of 
Sylla.  And  her  mother,  upon  this  divorce,  laid 
violent  hands  upon  herself.  This  was  an  ad- 
ditional scene  of  misery  in  that  tragical  mar- 
riage; as  was  also  the  fate  of  Emilia  in  Poffl- 
pey's  house,  who  died  there  in  childbed. 

Soon  after  this,  Sylla  received  an  account 
that  Perpenna  had  made  himself  master  of 
Sicily,  where  he  afforded  an  asylum  to  the 
party  which  opposed  the  reigning  powen. 
Carbo  was  hovering  with  a  fleet  about  thai 
island;  Domitius  &d  entered  Afripa;  and 
many  other  persons  of  great  distinction,  whft 
had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  proscriptions  by 

flight,  had  taken  refuge  there.    Pompey  wma 

was  as  respecuble  I  sent  against  them  ^ith  a  considerable  niwrn 
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BCDt.  He  MMm  fbrced  Perpenna  to  quit  tlw 
iiluid;  and  haTing  rocoTered  the  cities,  which 
had  been  much  harataed  bj  the  annies  that 
were  there  before  his,  he  behated  to  them  all 
with  great  hamanity,  except  the  Mamertines, 
who  were  seated  in  Messina.  That  people  had 
refased  to  appear  before  his  tribonal,  and  to 
scknowledge  his  jurisdiction,  alleging  that  tbej 
stood  excosed  by  an  ancient  priTilege  granted 
to  them  bj  the  Romans.  He  answered^  ''Will 
fou  ncTor  have  done  with  citing  laws  and 
privileges  to  men  who  wear  swords?"  His 
behavioar,  too,  to  Carbo,  in  his  misfortunes, 
appeared  inhuman.  For,  if  it  was  necessary, 
as,  perhaps,  it  was,  to  put  him  to  death,  be 
should  hare  done  it  immediately,  and  then  it 
would  hare  been  the  work  of  mm  that  gave 
orders  for  it.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  caused 
a  Roman,  who  had  been  honoured  with  three 
consulships,  to  be  brought  in  chains  before  his 
tribunal,  where  he  sat  in  judgment  on  him,  to 
the  regret  of  all  the  spectators,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  led  off  to  execution.  When  they 
were  carrying  him  off,  and  he  beheld  the  sword 
drawn,  he  was  so  much  disordered  at  it,  that 
he  was  forced  to  beg  a  moment's  respite,  and 
a  private  place  for  the  necessities  of  nature. 

Caius  Oppius,*  the  friend  of  Caesar,  writes, 
that  Poropey  likewise  treated  Quintus  Valerius 
with  inhumanity. — ^For,  knowing  him  to  be  a 
naan  of  letters,  and  that  few  were  to  be  com- 
pared to  him  in  point  of  knowledge,  he  took 
him  (he  says)  aside,  and  afler  he  had  walked 
with  him  till  he  had  satis6ed  himself  upon 
several  points  of  learning,  commanded  his  ser- 
vants to  take  him  to  the  block.  But  we  must 
be  verv  cautious  how  we  give  credit  to  Oppius, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
Ciesar.  Pompey,  indeed,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  punishing  the  principal  enemies  of  S^lla, 
particularly  when  they  were  taken  publicly. 
But  othera  he  suffered  to  escape,  and  even  as- 
sisted some  in  getting  off. 

He  had  resolved  to  chastise  the  Himereans 
for  attempting  to  support  his  enemies,  when  the 
orator  Sthennis  told  him,  ^  He  would  act  un- 
justly, if  he  passed  by  the  person  that  was 
guilty,  and  punished  the  innocent."  Pompey 
asked  him,  ''Who  was  the  guilty  person.'*' 
and  he  answered,  "  I  am  the  man.  I  penuaded 
my  friends,  asd  compelled  iny  enemies,  to  take 
Uie  measures  they  did."  Pompey,  delighted 
with  his  frank  confession  and  noble  spirit, 
forgave  him  fint,  and  afterwards  all  the  people 
of  Himera.  Being  informed  that  his  soldien 
committed  great  duorden  in  their  excuraions, 
he  sealed  up  their  swords,  and  if  any  of  them 
broke  the  seal^  he  took  care  to  have  them  pun- 


While  he  was  making  these  and  other  regU' 
lations  in  Sicily,  he  received  a  decree  of  the 
■enate;  and  letten  from  Sylla,  in  which  he  was 
eommanded  to  cross  over  to  Africa  and  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  against  Do- 
mitius,  who  had  assembled  a  much  more  po 
erfbl  army  than  that  which  Marius  carriea  not 
long  before  from  Africa  to  Italy,  when  he  made 
himself  master  of  Rome,  and  of  a  fugitive  be- 

a  Tlw  nne  who  wrote  sn  sMouat  of  the  Spaaiih 
war.  He  wu  sIm  a  biogrspher ;  bat  his  works  of  thai 
Hnd  are  lost.  He  wu  mean  eoough  to  write  a  Irca- 
'rfis  to  ihow  that  CiMarlo  was  not  the  son  of  Cssar. 


ne  a  tyrant  Pompmr  soon  finished  liis  pn»* 
pantions  for  this  expedition ;  and  leaving  tba 
command  in  Sicily  to  Memmius,  his  sister^ 
husband,  be  set  sail  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
armed  vessels,  and  eight  hundred  storeshipsi 
laden  with  provisions,  anna,  money,  and  nu* 
dunes  of  war.  Part  of  his  fleet  landed  at  Utica, 
and  part  at  Carthage:  immediately  after  which, 
seven  thousand  of  the  enemy  came  over  to  him, 
and  be  had  brought  with  him  six  legions  com- 
plete. 

On  his  arriral,  he  met  vrith  a  whimsical  ad- 
ventore.  Some  of  his  soldien,  it  seems,  foimd 
a  treasure,  and  shared  considerable  sums.  The 
thing  getting  air,  the  rest  of  the  troops  con- 
cluded that  the  place  was  full  of  money,  which 
the  Carthaffinians  had  hid  there  in  some  time 
of  public  distress.  Pompey,  therefore,  could 
make  no  use  of  them  for  several  days,  as  they 
were  searching  for  treasures;  and  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  walk  about  and  amuse  himself  with 
the  sight  of  so  many  thousands  digging  and  turn- 
in  up  the  ground.  At  last,  they  gave  up  the  point, 
and  bade  him  lead  them  wherever  be'  pleased, 
for  they  were  sufficiently  punished  for  their  folly. 

Domitius  advanced  to  meet  him.  and  put  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle.  There  happened  to 
be  a  channel  between  them^  craggy  ana  difficult 
to  pass.  In  the  morning  it  b^an,  moreover, 
to  rain,  and  the  wind  blew  violently  j  insomuch, 
that  Domitius,  not  imagining  there  would  be 
any  actien  that  day,  ordered  his  army  to  retire 
But  Pompey  looked  upon  this  as  his  opportu 
nity,  and  he  PfMcd  the  defile  with  the  utmost 
expedition.  The  enemy  stood  upon  their  de- 
fence, but  it  was  in  a  disorderly  and  tumulto- 
ous  manner,  and  the  resistance  they  made  was 
neither  general  nor  uniform.  Besides,  the  wind 
and  rain  beat  in  their  faces.  The  storm  in- 
commoded the  Romans  too;  for  they  could 
not  well  distinguish  each  other.  Nay,  Pom- 
pey himself  was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by 
a  soldier,  who  asked  him  the  word,  and  receiv- 
ed not  a  speedy  answer.— At  length,  however, 
he  routed  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter;  not 
above  three  thousand  of  them  escaping  out  of 
twenty  thousand.  The  soldien  then  saluted 
Pompey  tmperotor,  but  he  said  he  would  not 
accept  that  title  while  the  enemy's  camp  stood 
untouched;  therefore,  if  they  chose  to  confer 
such  an  honour  upon  him,  they  must  first  make 
themselves  masten  of  the  intrenchments. 

At  that  instant  they  advanced  with  great 
tmy  against  them.  Pompey  fought  without  his 
helmet,  for  fear  of  such  an  accident  as  he  had 
just  escaped.  The  camp  was  taken,  and  Do- 
mitius slain;  in  consequence  of  which  most  of 
the  cities  immediately  submitted,  and  the  reat 
were  taken  by  assault.  He  took  Jarbas,  one 
of  the  confederates  of  Domitius,  prisoner,  and 
bestowed  his  crown  on  Hiempsal.  Advancinjg 
with  the  same  tide  of  fortone,  and  while  his 
army  had  all  the  spirits  inspired  by  success,  he 
entered  Numidia,  in  which  he  continued  his 
march  for  several  days,  and  subdued  all  that 
came  in  his  way.  Thus  he  revived  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  name,  which  the  barbarians  had 
begun  to  disregard.  Nay,  he  chose  not  to 
leave  the  savage  beasto  in  the  deserts  without 
giving  them  a  specimen  of  the  Roman  valour 
and  success.  Accordingly  he  spent  a  few  days 
in  hnnting  lions  and  etephaala.    The  whole 
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time  he  pftsted  in  Africa,  th«y  tell  ns,  wa*  not 
above  fortjr  daft;  in  which  he  defeated  the 
enemy,  reduced  the  whole  coontry,  and  brought 
the  affairs  of  its  kings  nnder  proper  regula- 
tions, though  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year. 

Upon  his  return  to  Utica,  he  received  letters 
from  Sylla,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  send 
*iome  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  to  wait  there 
with  one  legion  oohr  for  a  successor.  This  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  which  he  kept 
to  himself,  but  the  army  expressed  their  indig- 
nation aloud;  insomuch  that  when  he  entreated 
them  to  return  to  Italy,  they  launched  out  into 
abusive  terms  against  Sylla,  and  declared  they 
would  never  abandon  Pompey,  or  suffer  him  to 
trust  a  tyrant.  At  first  ne  endoavonred  to 
pacify  them  with  mild  representations:  and 
when  he  found  those  had  no  efiect,  he  descend- 
ed from  the  tribunal,  and  retired  to  his  tent  in 
tears.  However,  they  went  and  took  him 
thence,  and  placed  him  again  upon  the  tribu- 
nal, where  they  spent  great  part  of  the  day; 
they  insiiiting  that  he  should  stay  and  keep  the 
command,  and  he  in  persuading  them  to  obey 
Sylla's  oideis,  and  to  form  no  new  faction. 
At  last,  seeins  no  end  of  their  clamours  and 
ioiportnnity,  he  assured  them,  with  an  oath, 
^  That  he  would  kill  himself,  if  they  attempted 
to  force  him."  And  even  this  hardly  brought 
them  to  desist* 

The  irst  news  that  Sylla  heard  of  was,  that 
Pompey  had  revolted;  upon  which  he  said  to 
his  friends,  **  Then  it  is  my  fate  to  have  to  con- 
tend with  boys  in  mv  old  age."  This  he  said, 
hecause  Marius,  who  was  very  young,  had 
brought  him  into  so  much  trouble  and  danger. 
But  when  he  received  true  information  of  the 
affair,  and  observed  that  all  the  people  flocked 
out  to  receive  him,  and  to  conduct  him  home 
with  marks  of  great  regard,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
ceed them  in  his  regards,  if  possible.  He, 
lhec»fore,  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  embrac- 
^ing  him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  sa- 
'"luted  him  aloud  by  the  surname  ofMagmu,  or 
the  Great:  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  all 
about  him  to  give  him  the  same  appellation. 
Others  say,  it  was  given  him  by  the  whole 
army  in  Alfrica,  but  did  not  generally  obtain 
till  it  was  authorixed  by  Sylla.  It  is  certain,  he 
was  the  last  to  take  it  himself  and  he  did  not 
make  use  of  it  till  a  long  time  after,  when  he 
was  sent  into  Spain  with  the  dignity  of  pro- 
consul against  Sertorius.  Then  he  besan  to 
write  himself  in  his  letters  and  in  ul  his 
edicts,  Pompey  the  Great:  for  the  world  was 
accustomed  to  the  name,  and  it  was  no  longer 
invidious.  In  this  respect  we  may  justly  ad- 
Mire  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
>estowed  on  their  groat  men  such  honourable 
names  and  titles,  not  only  for  military  achieve- 
ments, but  for  the  great  qualities  and  arts  which 
adorn  civil  life.  Thus  the  people  gave  the  sur- 
name of  Maximue  to  Valerius,*  for  reconciling 
them  to  the  senate  after  a  violent  dissension, 
and  to  Fabius  Rullus  for  expelling  some  per- 
lons  descended  of  enfranchised  8laves,t  who 

•  Thit  was  Mu«tu  Valeriiu,  the  hroOier  of  Tale- 
rise  rublieola,  who  wm  dictator. 

f  It  wai  not  hi*  eipelling  ths  daMcadflaU  ofealhMi- 
shiMd  ibrM  lh«  wnAle,  nor  yet  hif  |ck>rio«M  TictoriM, 
which  procarad  Fsbiiw  Um  sttrnaaM  of  Mavimuas  but 


had  been  admittM)  into  t>iB  senate  on  aecoarf 
of  their  opulent  fortunes. 

When  Pompev  arrived  at  Rome,  he  de- 
manded a  triumph,  in  which  be  was  opposed 
b^  Sylla.  The  latter  alleged,  "  That  the  lain 
did  not  allow  that  honour  to  any  person  who 
was  not  either  consul  or  prctor."*  Hence  it 
was  that  the  first  Scifiio,  when  he  returned 
victorious  from  g^reater  wars  and  conflicts  with 
the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  did  not  demand  a 
triumph ;  for  he  was  neither  consul  nor  pnetor  " 
He  added,  <<  That  if  Pompey,  who  waa  ;^t  lit 
tie  better  than  a  beardless  youth,  and  whu  ^nM 
not  of  age  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  ahouki 
enter  the  city  in  triumph,  it  would  bring  an 
odivm  both  upon  the  dictator's  power,  and 
those  honours  of  his  friend."  These  arguments 
Svlla  maisted  on,  to  shew  him  he  would  not 
allow  of  his  triumph,  and  that,  in  case  be  per^ 
sisted,  he  would  chastise  his  obstinacy. 

Pompey,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  bads 
him  consider,  *<  That  more  worship Msd  the 
rising  than  the  setting  sun;"  intimating  that 
his  power  was  increasing,  and  SyUa*s  upon 
the  decline.  Sylla  did  not  well  hear  what  h«> 
said,  but  perceiving  by  the  looks  and  gestures 
of  the  company  that  they  were  struck  with  tbo 
expression,  he  asked  what  it  was.  When  be 
waa  told  it  he  admired  the  soirit  of  Pompey, 
and  cried,  '*Let  him  triumpn!  Let  him  tri- 
umph!" 

As  Pompey  perceived  a  strong  spirit  of  envy 
and  jealousy  on  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  that  to 
mortify  those  who  gave  into  it  the  more,  be 
resolved  to  have  his  chariot  drawn  by  four 
elephants;  for  he  had  brought  a  number  from 
Africa,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  kings  of 
that  country.  But  finding  the  gate  too  narrow; 
he  gave  up  that  design,  and  contented  himseli 
with  horses. 

His  soldiers,  not  having  obtained  all  they 
expected,  were  inclined  to  disturb  the  proce» 
sion;  but  he  took  no  pciins  to  satisfy  them:  h< 
said,  "  He  had  rather  give  up  his  triumph  than 
submit  to  flatter  them."  Whereupon  Servi- 
lius,  one  of  the  most  considerable  men  in 
Rome,  and  one  who  had  been  most  vigoroui 
in  opposing  the  triumph,  declared,  <<  He  now 
found  Pompey  really  the  Greaty  and  worthy  of 
a  triumph." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  then  have 
been  easilr  admitted  a  senator,  if  he  had  de- 
sired It;  but  his  ambition  was  to  pursue  hon- 
our in  a  more  uncommon  track.  It  would  have 
been  nothing  strange,  if  Pompey  had  been  a 
senator  before  the  age  fixed  for  it;  but  it  was  a 
very  extraordinary  instance  of  honour  to  lead 
up  a  triumph  before  he  was  a  senator.  And  it 
contributed  not  a  little  to  gain  him  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  multitude;  the  people  were  delight- 
ed to  see  him.  afler  his  triumpn,  class  wiUi  the 
equestrian  order. 

Sylla  was  not  without  uneasiness  at  finding 
him  advance  so  fkst  in  reputation  and  power; 

hit  ndudng  <h«  popohee  of  lUmo  into  font  iribN^ 
who  befi»r«  wen  diipentd  soMmg  «U  the  tribea,  sad) 
by  that  means,  had  too  much  influence  in  elecuwi 
and  other  pubbc  affiun.  These  were  ctiltd  trUus  uS 
banm,    Liv.  ix.  46. 

*  Li?y  (Lib.  x\x\.)  tells  as,  the  senaU  refUsed  I*,  i 
Cornelius  Lcntalus  n  triompfa,  for  the  same  reason,  I 
though  they  thought  his  achicremeats  worthy  of  that  I 
honour. 
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jet  he  could  not  think  of  preyentiDg  h,  til), 
with  a  high  hand,  and  entirely  against  his  will, 
Ptompey  raised  Lepidu^  to  the  eonsnlship,  by 
assisting  him  with  all  his  interest  in  the  elec- 
tion. Then  Sylla,  seeing  him  conducted  home 
by  the  people,  through  the/brum,  thus  address- 
ed him :  **  1  see,  young  man,  you  are  proud  of 
your  victory.  And  undoubtedly  it  was  a  great 
and  ext  raordinary  thing,  by  your  management  of 
the  people,  to  obtain  for  Lepidus  the  worst  man 
in  Home,  the  return  before  Catulus,  one  of  the 
worthiest  and  the  best.  But  awake  I  charge  you, 
and  be  upon  your  guard.  For  you  have  now 
made  your  adversaries  stronger  than  yourself." 

The  displeasure  Sylla  entertained  in  his 
heart  against  Pompey  appeared  most  plainly  by 
his  will.  He  left  considerable  legacies  to  hu 
friends,  and  appointed  them  guardians  to  his 
son,  but  he  never  once  mentioned  Pompey.  The 
latter,  notwithstanding,  bore  this  with  great 
temper  and  moderation;  and  when  Lepidus 
and  others  opposed  his  being  buried  in  the 
(^ctmpttf  Jjlfartiua,  and  his  having  the  honours 
of  a  public  funeral,  he  interposed,  and  by  his 
presence  not  only  secured,  but  did  honour  to 
the  procession. 

Sylla's  predictions  were  veried  soon  after  his 
death.  Lepidus  wanted  to  usurp  the  authority 
of  a  dictator;  and  his  proceedings  were  not  in- 
direct, or  veiled  with  specious  pretences.  He 
immediately  took  up  arms,  and  assembled  the 
disaffected  remains  of  the  factions  which  Sylla 
could  not  entirely  suppress.  As  for  his  col- 
league Catulus,  the  uncorrupted  part  of  the 
Senate  and  people  were  attached  to  him,  and 
in  point  of  prudence  and  justice,  there  was  not 
a  man  in  Rome  who  had  a  greater  character; 
but  he  was  more  able  to  direct  the  civil  gov- 
ernment than  the  operations  of  war.  This 
crisis,  therefore,  called  for  Pompey,  and  he  did 
not  deliberate  which  side  he  should  tako.  He 
joined  the  honest  party,  and  was  declared  gen- 
eral against  Lepicius,  who  by  this  time  had  re- 
duced neat  part  of  Italy,  and  was  master  of 
Cisalpme  Gaul,  where  Brutus  acted  for  him 
with  a  considerable  force. 

When  Pompey  took  the  field,  he  easily 
made  his  way  in  other  parts,  but  he  lay  a  long 
time  before  Mutina,  which  was  defended  by 
Brutus.  Meanwhile  Lepidus  advanced  by 
hasty  marches  to  Rome,  and  sitting  down  be- 
fore it,  demanded  a  second  consulship.  The 
inhabiunu  were  greatly  alarmed  at  his  num- 
bers; but  their  fears  were  dissipated  by  a  let- 
ter from  Pompey,  in  which  he  assurcKi  them, 
he  had  terminated  the  war  without  striking  a 
blow.  For  Brutus,  whether  he  betrayed  his 
army,  or  they  betrayed  him,  surrendered  him- 
self to  Pompey;  and  having  a  party  of  horse 
given  him  as  an  escort,  retired  to  a  little  town 
upon  the  Po.  Pompey,  however,  sent  Glemi- 
nius  the  next  day  to  despatch  him;  which 
brought  no  small  stain  upon  his  character.  Im- 
mediately after  Brutus  came  over  to  him,  he 
bad  informed  the  senate  by  letter,  it  was  a 
measure  that  general  had  voluntarily  adopted, 
an'd  yet  on  the  morrow  he  put  him  to  death, 

«  'Mareuf  AmilJus  Lepidus,  who.  by  Pompey's  in- 
ter ist,  was  declared  consul  with  <l,  Lutatins  Catalos, 
u  I  lie  jwe  of  Rome  675. 


and  wrote  other  Utters,  containing  heavy 
charges  against  him.  This  was  the  father  oi 
that  Brutus,  who  together  with  Cassius,  slew 
Cesar.  But  the  son  did  not  resemble  Uie  father, 
either  in  war  or  in  his  death,  as  appears  from 
the  life  we  have  given  of  him.  Lepidus,  being 
soon  driven  out  of  Italy,  fled  into  Sardinia, 
where  be  died  of  grief,  not  in  consequence  of 
the  ruin  of  his  anairs,  but  of  meeting  with  a 
billet  (as  we  are  told,)  by  which  he  discover- 
ed that  his  wife  had  dishonoured  his  bed. 

At  that  time,  Sertorius,  an  officer  very  dif- 
ferent from  Lepidus,  was  in  possession  of 
Spain,  and  not  a  iittle  formidable  to  Rome  it 
self;  all  the  remains  of  the  civil  wars  being 
collected  in  him,  just  as  in  a  dangerous  disease 
all  the  vicious  humours  flew  to  a  distempered 
part  He  had  already  defeated  several  generals 
of  less  distinction,  and  he  was  then  engaged 
with  Metellus  Pius,  a  man  of  great  character 
in  genera],  and  particuUrly  in  war;  but  age 
seemed  to  have  abated  that  vigour  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  seizing  and  making  the  best  advan- 
tage of  critical  occasions.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  ardour  and  expedition 
witli  which  Sertorius  snatched  those  opportuni- 
ties from  him.  He  came  on  in  the  most  daring 
manner,  and  more  like  a  captain  of  a  banditti 
than  a  commander  of  regular  forces;  annoying 
with  ambuscades,  and  other  unforeseen  alarms, 
a  champion  who  proceeded  by  the  common 
rules,  and  whose  skill  lay  in  the  management 
of  hwvy-armed  forces. 

At  this  juncture,  Pompey,  having  an  army 
without  employment,  endeavoured  to  prevail 
with  the  senate  to  send  him  to  the  assistance 
of  Metellus.  Meantime,  Catulus  ordered  him 
to  disband  his  forces;  but  he  found  various  pre- 
tences for  remaining  in  aims  in  the  neigb> 
bourhood  of  Rome,  till  at  last,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  Lucius  Philippus,  he  obtained  the 
command  he  wanted.  On  this  occasion,  wt 
are  told,  one  of  the  senators,  somewhat  sur« 
prised  at  the  motion,  asked  him  yrhn  made  it, 
whether  his  meaning  was  to  send  out  Pompey 
[pro  eoruuU'\  as  the  represenUtive  of  a  con 
sul?  "  No,"  answered  he,  *<  but  [pro  eoruu- 
libus]  as  the  represenUtive  of  both  consuls;* 
intimating  by  this  the  incapacity  of  the  consuls 
of  that  year. 

When  Pompey  arrived  in  Spain,  new  hopee 
were  excited,  as  is  usual  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  new  general  of  reputation;  and  such  of 
the  Spanish  nation  as  were  not  very  firmly  at- 
tached to  Sertorius,  began  to  change  their 
opinions,  and  to  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Ser- 
torius then  expressed  himself  in  a  very  insolent 
and  contemptuous  manner  with  respect  to 
Pompey;  he  said,  "  He  should  want  no  other 
weapons  than  a  rod  and  ferula  to  chastise  the 
boy  with,  were  it  not  that  he  feared  the  old 
woman;"  meaning  Metellus.  But,  in  fact,  it 
was  Pompey  he  was  afraid  of,  and  on  his  ao 
count  he  carried  on  his  operations  with  much 
greater  caution.  For  Metellus  gave  into  a 
course  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  which  po  one 
could  have  expected,  and  changed  the  a*mpUo> 
ity  of  a  soldier's  Ufe  for  a  hre  of  pomp  and 
parade.  Hence  Pompey  gained  additional 
honor  and  interest;  for  he  cultivated  plain- 
ness and  frugality  mote  than  ever,  though  he 
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hid  no,  in  that  respect,  much  to  correct  in  him- 
wlf,  being  natorally  sober  and  regular  in  hit 
desires. 

The  war  appeared  in  many  forms}  but  no- 
thing iouched  Pompej  so  nearly  as  the  loss  of 
Lanron,  which  Sertorios  took  before  his  eyes. 
Pompey  thought  he  had  blocked  up  the  enemr, 
and  spoke  of  it  in  high  terms,  when  suddenly 
he  found  himself  surrounded,  and  being  afraid 
to  moye,  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  city 
\aid  in  ashes  in  his  presence.  However,  in  an 
engagment  near  Valencia,  he  defeated  Heren- 
nius  and  Perpenna,  officers  of  considerable 
lank,  who  haa  taken  part  with  Sertorius,  and 
acted  as  his  lieutenants,  and  killed  above  ten 
dioasand  of  their  men. 

Elated  with  this  adyantsce,  he  hastened  to 
attack  Sertorius,  that  Metellus  might  have  no 
share  in  the  victory.  He  found  mm  near  the 
river  Sncro,  and  they  engaged  near  (he  close  of 
day.  Both  were  afraid  Metellus  should  come 
up;  Pompey  wanting  to  fight  alone,  and  Serto- 
rius to  have  but  one  general  to  fight  with.  The 
issue  of  the  battle  was  doubtful ;  one  wing  in 
each  army  being  victorious.  But  of  the  two 
generals  Sertorius  gained  the  greatest  honour, 
for  he  routed  the  battalions  tluit  opposed  him. 
As  for  Pompey,  he  was  attacked  on  horseback 
by  one  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  a  man  of  un- 
common size.  While  they  were  close  engaged 
with  their  swords,  the  strokes  happened  to 
jght  on  each  other's  hand,  but  with  different 
uccess;  Pompey  received  only  a  slight  wound, 
and  he  lopped  on  the  other's  hand.  Numbers 
then  fell  upon  Pompey,  for  his  troops  in  that 
quarter  were  already  broken;  but  he  escaped 
beyond  all  expectation,  by  quitting  his  horse, 
v^th  gold  trappings  and  other  vsluable  furni- 
ture, to  the  barbarians,  who  quarrelled  and 
came  to  blows  about  dividing  the  spoil. 

Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  both  drew 
up  again,  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
victory,  to  which  both  laid  claim.  But,  upon 
Metellus  coming  up,  Sertorius  retired,  and  his 
army  dispersed.  Nothing  was  more  conunon 
than  for  his  forces  to  disperse  in  that  manner, 
and  afterwards  to  knit  again;  so  that  Sertorius 
was  often  seen  wandering  alone,  and  as  often 
advancing  again  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  like  a  torrent  swelled  with 
sodden  rains. 

After  the  battle  Pompey  went  to  vmt  on 
Metellus;  and  upon  approaching  him,  he  order- 
ed his  lietor$  to  lower  the  figeeSy  by  vmy  of 
compliment  to  Metellus,  as  his  superior.  But 
Metellus  would  not  suffer  it:  and,  indeed,  in  all 
respects  he  behaved  to  Pompey  with  grut  po- 
liteness, taking  nothing  upon  him  on  account  of 
his  consular  dignity,  or  his  being  the  older  man, 
except  to  give  the  word,  when  they  encamped 
together.  And  very  often  they  had  separate 
camps;  for  the  enemy,  by  his  artful  and  various 
measures,  by  making  his  appearance  at  different 
places  almost  at  the  same  instant^  and  by  draw- 
ing them  from  one  action  to  another,  obliged 
them  to  divide.  He  cut  off  their  provisions,  be 
laid  waste  the  country,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  sea;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
they  were  both  forced  to  quit  their  own  provin- 
ees,  and  go  into  those  of  others  for  supplies. 

Pompey,  having  exhausted  most  of  iiis  own 


fortone  in  support  ot  the  war,  np|i&edtocfei 
senate  for  money  to  pay  the  tnMpe,  dednf 
he  would  return  with  his  amj  to  ifeUy,  if ifa* 
did  not  send  it  to  him.  f.iqc»lhsi,  whs  wm 
then  consul,  though  he  was  upen  Ul  teimsvsl 
Pompey,  took  care  to  foroiah  faiai  with  tb 
money  as  soon  as  possible;  becaoae  he  wsasri 
to  be  employed  himself  in  the  Midiradslic  «e, 
end  he  was  afraid  to  give  Pompej  a  pmat  i» 
leave  Sertorius,  and  to  solicit  the  cammui 
against  Mithridates,  which  was  a  moie  ka- 
ourable,  and  yet  appeared  a  leas  dififeak  csa 


Meantime  Sertorios  was  lesasainstMl  b;  hi 
own  officers^*  and  Perpenna,  who  vras  at  ds 
head  of  the  conspirat<>rs,  undertook  to  m^ 
his  place.  He  had,  indeed,  the  name  troops,  i^ 
same  magaxines  and  supplies,  b«i  he  had  Mt 
the  same  understanding  to  make  a  proper  m 
of  them.  Pompey  immediate!  j  took  the  Mi, 
and  having  intelligence  that  Perpenna  «■ 
greatly  embarrassed  as  to  the  measarei  hf 
should  take,  he  threw  out  ten  cohorts  as  a  but 
for  him,  with  orders  to  spread  themselves  over 
the  plain.  When  he  found  it  took,  and  ik! 
Perpenna  was  busied  in  the  poranit  of  ihit 
handful  of  men,  he  suddenly  made  his  sppo.*' 
ance  with  the  main  body,  attacked  the  cscBt^ 
and  routed  him  entirely.  Most  of  the  oScen  fell 
in  the  battle;  Perpenna  himself  was  tafcea  pa- 
soner,  and  brought  to  Pompey,  whocooussae- 
ed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Nevertheless,  Pen- 
pey  is  not  to  be  accused  of  ingratitude,  nor  an 
we  to  suppose  him  (as  some  will  have  it)  &»• 
getful  of  the  services  he  had  received  from  tte 
officer  in  Sicily.  On  the  contrary,  he  acted  vriik 
a  wisdom  and  dignity  of  mind  that  proved  ven 
salutary  to  the  public.  Perpenna  having  got  tk 
papers  of  Sertorius  into  his  handa,  shewed  fei* 
ters  by  which  some  of  the  most  powecfhl  bmb 
in  Rome,  who  were  desirous  to  raise  new  cob> 
motions,  and  overturn  the  establishment,  hid 
invited  Sertorius  into  Italy.  But  Pompey  fca^ 
ing  those  letters  might  excite  greater  wan  tlui 
that  he  was  then  finishing,  put  Petpenntto 
death,  and  burned  the  papers  without  reading 
them.  He  stayed  just  long  enough  in  Sfaia 
to  compose  the  troubles,  and  to  remove  ssch 
uneasinesses  as  might  tend  to  break  the  peace; 
after  which  he  marched  back  to  Italy,  when 
he  arrived,  as  fortune  wouki  have  it,  when  !ht 
SenriU  war  was  at  the  height. 

Crassus,  who  had  the  command  in  that  war, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who,  he  feared^ 
might  snatch  the  laurels  out  of  his  hand,  rs> 
solved  to  come  to  battle,  however  haxaidoos 
it  might  prove.  He  succeeded  and  killed 
twelve  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy. 
Tet  fortune,  in  some  sort,  interweaved  this 
with  the  honours  of  Pompey;  for  he  killed 
five  thousand  of  the  slaves,  whom  he  fell  io 
with  as  they  fled  after  the  battle.  Immediately 
upon  this,  to  be  beforehand  with  Grains,  hs 
wrote  to  the  senate,  ^  That  Crassus  had^bl^ 
the  gladiators  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  tha^ 
was  As  who  had  cut  up  the  war  by  the  roots' 
The  Romans  took  pleasure  in  speaking  <* 
this,  one  among  another,  on  account  of  th-^ 


*  It  waa  three  years  afler  the  conmilate  of  LueuU^*  f 
kt  Sertorioa  wai  amaniiattd.  * 
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regiid  for  Pompey;  which  wu  mch,  thtt  no 
put  of  the  tucc«M  in  Spain,  against  Stertorios, 
was  aacribed  by  a  man  of  them,  either  in  jeat 
or  earnest,  to  any  but  Pompey. 

Yet  these  honours  and  this  high  Teneration 
for  the  man,  were  mixed  with  some  fears  and 
jealousies  thst  he  would  not  disband  his  army, 
but,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Sylla,  raise  him- 
self by  the  sword  to  sovereign  pokier,  and 
maintain  himself  in  it,  as  Sylla  had  done.* 
Hence,  the  number  of  those  that  went  out  of 
fear  to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  hun  on  his 
return,  was  eimal  to  that  of  those  who  went 
out  of  love.  But  when  he  had  removed  this 
suspicion,  by  declaring  that  he  would  dismiss 
his  troops  immediately  after  the  triumph,  there 
remaineid  only  one  more  subject  for  envious 
tongues;  which  was,  that  he  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  commona  than  to  the  senate;  and 
whereas  Sylla  had  destroyed  the  authority  of 
the  tribunes,  he  was  determined  to  re-establish 
it,  in  order  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people. 
This  was  true:  for  there  never  was  any  ^ing 
they  had  so  much  set  their  hearts  upon,  or 
longed  for  so  extravagantly,  as  to  see  the  tribu- 
nitial  power  put  into  their  hands  again.  So  that 
Pomtwy  looked  upon  Has  a  peculiar  happiness, 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  bring  that  affair 
about;  knowing,  that  if  any  on*  should  be  be- 
fore-hand with  him  in  this  design,  he  should 
never  find  any  means  of  making  so  agreeable 
a  return  for  the  kind  regards  of  the  people. 

A  second  triumph  was  decreed  him,t  to- 
gether with  the  consulship.  But  these  were 
not  considered  as  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  his  power.  The  strongest  proof  of 
his  greatness  was,  that  Crassus,  the  richest, 
the  most  eloquent,  and  most  powerful  man  in 
the  administration,  who  used  to  look  down  up- 
on Pompey  and  all  the  world,  did  not  venture 
to  ■olicit  the  consulship  without  first  asking 
Pompey's  leave.  Pompey,  who  had  long  wish- 
ed for  an  opportunity  to  lay  an  obligation  upon 
him,  received  the  Lpplication  with  pleasure, 
and  made  great  interest  with  the  people  in  his 
behalf;  declaring  he  should  take  their  giving 
him  CrassuB  for  a  colleague  as  kindly  as  their 
favour  to  himself. 

Tet  when  they  were  elected  consuls,  they 
disagreed  in  every  thing,  and  were  embroiled 
in  ail  their  measures.  Crassus  had  most  in 
lereat  with  the  senate,  and  Pompey  with  the 

*  Cicero,  in  hb  epistlet  to  Atticiu.  nyc,  Pompey 
mmde  but  little  leerct  of  this  oinuitiBabK  ambition. 
The  pasaifcs  are  remarkable,  liirandum  emm  in 
moAum  Cneiua  noUer  Sj^nirefni  nimltCudfiMm  con~ 
jupivii  :  B.iiv(  ro«  ^i Xw,  nihil  %Ue  unmam  mimu  oh- 
■cure  iuUt.  Lib.  viu  ep.  9.  /*  Our  (riend  Pompey  i» 
wonderfully  dcsiroui  of  obtaining  a  power  like  trnt  of 
SjUa  ;  I  tell  you  no  more  than  what  I  know,  Ibr  be 
BMkes  DO  secret  of  it"  And  sain,  Hoc  harve  Ontiiu 
nosier  bietmio  anU  eogOaviti  ita  Sylla  UdU  om'miit 
^u*,  «t  pra$eriftvrit.  Ibid.  ep.  10.  "  Pompey  hw 
been  forming  tku  in&moui  design  for  these  two  years 
pMt ;  so  stronely  is  he  bent  upon  imitating;  SvOaj-and 
proecribing  like  him."  Hence  we  see  how  Imppjr  it 
wsus  for  Rome,  that  in  the  civil  wars,  Cesar,  and  not 
Pggnpcj,  proved  the  conqueror. 

f  He  triamphed  towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome 
dflS,  and  at  the  same  time  was  declared  consul  for  the 
year  ensuing.  This  was  a  peculiar  honour,  to  cain 
the  c<nisulate  without  first  bearinr  the  subordwate 
oflicee  ;  b'«t  his  two  triumphs,  and  his  great  services 
*  '*  U  deviation  fivm  the  coounon  rules. 


people.  For  he  had  restored  them  the  tnbn 
nitial  power,  and  had  suffered  a  law  to  be 
made,  that  judges  shoukl  sgain  be  appointed 
out  of  the  equestrian  order  *  However,  the 
most  agreeable  spectacle  of  all  to  the  p«K)ple 
was  Pompey  himself,  when  he  went  to  chum 
his  exemption  flrom  serving  in  the  wars.  It 
was  the  custom  for  a  Roman  knight,  when  he 
had  served  the  time  ordered  by  law,  to  lead 
his  horn  into  the  ybmm,  before  the  two 
magistrates  called  censors;  and  after  having 
given  an  account  of  the  g^erals  and  other 
officers  under  whom  he  had  made  his  cam- 
paigns, and  of  his  own  actions  in  them^  to 
demand  his  discharge.  On  these  occasions 
they  received  proper  marks  of  honour  or  dis> 
grace,  according  to  their  behaviour. 

Gellius  and  Lentulus  were  then  censors,  and 
had  taken  their  seats  in  a  manner  that  became 
their  dignity,  to  review  the  whole  equestrian 
order,  when  Pompey  was  seen  at  a  distance 
with  all  the  badses  of  his  office,  as  consul, 
leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  As  soon  as  he 
was  near  enough  to  be  observed  by  the  cen- 
sors, he  orderml  his  Kctort  to  make  an  open- 
ing, and  advanced,  with  his  horse  in  hana,  to 
the  foot  of  the  tribunal.  The  people  were 
struck  with  admiration,  and  a  profound  silence 
took  place;  at  the  same  time  a  joy,  mingled 
with  reverence,  was  visible  in  the  countenances 
of  the  censors.  The  senior  censor  then  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows:  "Pompey,  the  Great, 
I  demand  of  you,  whether  you  have  served  all 
the  campaign  required  by  law.^  He  answer- 
ed, with  a  loud  voice,  **1  have  served  them  all; 
and  all  under  myself,  as  general."  The  peo- 
ple were  so  charmed  with  this  answer,  that 
there  was  no  end  of  their  acclamations.  At 
last,  the  censors  rose  up,  and  conducted  Pom- 
pev  to  his  house,  to  indulge  the  multitude,  who 
followed  him  with  the  loudest  plaudiu. 

When  the  end  of  the  consulship  approached, 
and  his  difference  with  Crassus  was  increasing 
daily,  Caius  Aurelius,t  a  man  who  was  of  the 
equestrian  order,  but  had  never  intermeddled 
with  state  affairs,  one  day,  when  the  people 
were  met  in  full  assembly,  ascended  the  roi" 
tra,  and  said.  "Jupiter  had  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  commanded  him  to  acouaint  the 
consuls,  that  they  must  take  care  to  be  recon 
ciled  before  they  laid  down  their  office."  Pom- 
pey stood  still  and  held  his  peace;  but  Cras- 
sus went  and  gave  him  his  hand,  and  saluted 
him  in  a  friendly  manner.  At  the  same  time 
he  addressed  the  people  as  follows:  "I  think, 
my  fellow-citizens,  there  is  nothing  dishonour- 
able or  mean  in  making  the  first  advances  to 
Pompey,  whom  you  scrupled  not  to  dignify 
with  the  name  of  the  Greats  when  he  was  yet 
but  a  beardless  youth,  and  for  whom  you  voted 
two  triumphs  before  he  was  a  senator.*'  Thus 
reconciled,  they  laid  down  the  consulship. 

Crassus  continued  his  former  manner  of  life  ^ 
but  Pompey  now  seldom  chose  to  plead  the 
causes  of  those  that  applied  to  hun,  and  by 
degrees  he  left  the  bar.  Indeed,  he  seldom 
appeared  in  public,  and  when  he  did,  it  was 
always  with  a  great  train  of  friends  and  attend* 

*  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  carried  that  point  when  he  wm 
prstor ;  and  Plntarth  says  again,  becacse  Caius  Oraa 
chvs  had  convejed  that  privilq^  to  the  ktighta  fifti 
years  before. 
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ante;  to  that  it  was  not  easy  either  to  speak 
to  him  or  see  htm,  bat  io  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 
He  took  pleasure  in  having  a  number  of  retain- 
ers  about  him»  because  he  thought  it  gave  him 
an  air  of  greatness  and  migesty,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  digni^  sboold  be  kept  from  be- 
ing soiled  by  the  umiliarity,  and  inoeed  by  the 
very  touch  of  the  many.  For  those  who  are 
raised  to  greatness  by  arms,  and  know  not  how 
to  descend  again  to  the  equality  required  in  a 
republic,  are  very  liable  to  fail  into  contempt 
when  they  resume  the  robe  of  peace.  The 
soldier  is  desirous  to  preserve  the  rank  in  the 
forum  which  he  had  m  the  field;  and  be  who 
cannot  distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  thinJts 
it  intolerable  to  give  place  in  the  administra^ 
tion  too.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  has  got 
the  man  who  shone  in  camps  and  triumphs  into 
the  assemblies  at  home,  and  finds  him  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  the  same  pre-eminence  there, 
of  course  he  endeavours  to  humble  him, 
wbereaa,  if  the  warrior  pretends  not  to  take 
the  lead  in  domestic  councils,  he  is  readily  al- 
lowed the  psim  of  military  glory.  This  soon 
appeared  from  the  subsequent  events. 

The  power  of  the  pirates  had  Its  foundation 
m  Cilicia.  Their  progress  was  the  more  dan- 
gerous, because  at  first  it  was  little  taken  no- 
tice of.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  assumed 
new  confidence  and  couraffe,  on  account  of 
some  services  they  had  rendered  the  king.  Af- 
ter  this,  the  Komans  being  engaged  in  civil 
wars  at  the  very  gates  of  their  capital,  the  sea 
was  left  unguarded,  and  the  pirates  by  de- 
grees attempted  higher  things;  the^  not  only 
attacked  ships,  but  islands  and  maritime  towns. 
Many  persons,  distinguished  for  their  wealth, 
their  birth,  and  their  capacity,  embarked  with 
them,  and  assisted  in  their  depredations,  as  if 
their  employment  had  been  worthy  the  ambi- 
tion of  men  of  honour.  They  had  in 
various  places  arsenals,  ports,  and  watch-tow- 
ers, all  strongly  fortified.  Their  fleets  were 
not  only  extremely  well  manned,  supplied  with 
skilful  pilots,  and  fitted  for  their  business  by 
their  lightness  and  celerity;  but  there  wis  a 
parade  of  vanity  about  them  more  mortifying 
than  their  strength,  in  gilded  stems,  purple 
canopies,  and  plated  oars;  as  if  they  took  a 
pride  and  triumphed  in  their  villany.  Music 
resounded  and  drunken  revels  were  exhibited 
on  every  coast.  Here  generals  were  made 
prisoners;  there  the  cities  the  pirates  had  taken 
were  paying  their  ransom;  all  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  Roman  power.  The  number 
of  their  galleys  amounted  to  a  thousand,  and 
the  cities  they  were  masters  of  to  four  hundred. 

Temples,  which  had  stood  inviolably  sacred 
till  that  time,  they  plundered.  They  ruined 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Glares,  that,  where  he 
was  worshipped,  under  the  title  of  Didymeus,* 
Uiat  of  tJie  Cabiri  in  Samothrace,  that  of  Cerevf- 
at  Hermione,  that  of  JEsculapius  at  Epidaurus, 

*  So  called  from  Bidyac,  in  (he  territories  of  Mi- 
felni. 

t  Paofaniai  (mi  XoeenJe,)  tcDi  us  the  Lseedsmonl- 
sns  worship  Ceres  under  the  oune  of  Chthoniai:  and 
(m  CbrifiMiac.)  he  giTes  us  the  reason  of  her  having 
fbat  name.  **  The  Argircs  ny,  that  Chthonia,  the 
daughter  ofColoDlas,  havisg  been  saved  out  of  a  con- 
flagration by  Geres,  and  eoaraycd  to  Hermione,  Imilt 
a  temple  to  that  goddess,  who  was  worshipped  there 
—  -  ...  ^  ^.^^^  of  CkthoBia." 


those  of  Neptune  in  the  Istkmon,  at  Tsasnt 
and  in  Caiauria,  those  of  Apollo  at  Actinmiai 
in  the  isle  of  JUeoeas,  thoseof  Juno  at  Samo^ 
Aivos,  and  the  promontory  of  Lncinium.* 

They  likewise  offered  strange  sacrifices^ 
those  of  Olympus  I  mean,t  and  they  oelebnt. 
ed  certain  secret  mysteries,  among  which  thoaa 
of  Mithra  continue  to  this  day,t  beMif  original 
Iv  institnted  by  them.  They  not  only  innilled 
the  Romans  at  sea.  but  infested  the  grsst 
roads,  and  plundered  the  villaa  near  the  coast: 
they  earned  off  Sextilius  and  Bellinus,  two 
pnstors,  in  their  purple  robes,  with  aU  thsr 
servants  and  lieturt.  They  sozed  the  daogb. 
ter  of  Antony,  a  man  who  had  been  honoured 
with  a  trinmph,  as  she  was  going  to  her  cooa 
try  house,  and  he  was  forced  to  pay  a  large 
ransom  for  her. 

But  the  most  contemptuous  circunistance  of 
all  was,  that  when  they  had  taken  a  prisoner, 
and  he  cried  out  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and 
told  them  his  name,  they  pretended  to  be 
struck  with  terror,  smote  their  thighs,  and  fell 
upon  their  knees  to  ask  him  pimion.  Tbe 
poor  man,  seeing  them  thus  humble  tbemselTei 
before  him,  thought  them  in  earnest,  and  said 
he  would  forgive  them;  for  some  were  so  offi- 
cious as  to  put  on  his  shoes,  and  others  to  help 
him  on  with  his  ^own,  that  his  qaality  might 
no  more  be  mistaken.  When  tbeyhad  carried 
on  this  farce,  and  enjoyed  it  for  some  time,  they 
let  a  ladder  down  into  the  sea,  and  bade  him 
go  in  peace;  and  if  he  refused  to  do  it,  they 
pushed  him  off  the  deck,  and  drowned  him. 

Their  power  extended  over  the  whole  I'ds- 
can  sea,  so  that  the  Romans  found  their  Uade 
and  navigation  entirely  cut  off.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  their  markets  were 
not  supplied,  and  they  had  reason  to  apprehend 
a  famine.  This,  at  last,  put  them  upon  send- 
ing Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  inrates.  Ga- 
binius,  one  of  Pompey's  intimate  friends,  pro* 
posed  the  decree,§  which  created  him  not  ad- 
miral, but  monarch,  and  invested  him  with 
abaolute  power.  The  de<fiee  gave  him  the 
empire  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, and  of  the  land  for  fbur  hundred  fur- 
longs  fVom  the  coasts.  There  were  few  parti 
of  the  Roman  empire  which  this  commissioa 
did  not  take  in;  and  the  most  considerable  of 
the  barbarous  nations  and  most  powerful  kings 
were  moreover  comprehended  in  it!  Besides 
this,  he  was  empowered  to  choose  ont  of  the 
senators  fifteen  lieutenants,  to  act  under  him, 
in  such  districts,  and  with  such  authority  as  he 
should  appoint  He  was  to  take  from  the 
questors,  and  other  public  receivers,  what 

*  The  printed  text  gives  os  the  erroacons  readfa« 
of  Lscamisw,  but  two  manBseri|its  gifeuaJ     '  ' 
Liry  ofien  mentions  Juno  J^-^^^ 


t  Not  on  monnt  Olympus,  but  in  the  city  ol  Uiym- 
pus,  near  Phaselis  in  Pamphylia,  which  was  one  ol  the 
receptacles  of  tbe  pirates.  What  sort  of  sacrifices  they 
vsea  to  oflcr  there  is  not  known. 

X  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Persians  worshipped 
Venus  under  the  name  of  Mithres,  or  Mithra;  sot 
the  sun  is  worshipped  hi  that  ooontry* 

§  This  lawwas  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  686.  The 
crafty  tribune,  when  he  proposed  it,  did  not  nssM 
Pompey.  Pompey  was  now  in  the  thirty-ninth  veil 
of  his  age.  His  fnend  Oabinius,  as  appeals  from  Gias 
ro,  was  a  man  of  in&mous  character. 
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■OBej  he  pleawd,  and  equip  a  fleet  of  two 
hnndrad  aail.  The  namber  of  mariDe  forces, 
of  marinera  and  rowers,  were  left  entirely  to 
bia  discretion. 

When  this  decree  was  read  in  the  assembly, 
the  people  received  it  with  inconceivable  plea- 
sure. The  most  respectable  part  of  the  senate 
saw,  indeed,  that  such  an  absolute  and  unlimit- 
ed power  was  above  envy,  but  they  considered 
it  as  a  real  object  of  fear.  Thejy  therefore,  all, 
except  Cesar,  opposed  its  passing  into  a  law. 
He  was  for  it,  not  out  of  regard  for  Pompey, 
but  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  people,  which  he  had  long  been  court- 
ing. The  rest  were  very  severe  in  their  ex- 
pressions apinst  Poropev:  and  one  of  the  con- 
suls ventunng  to  say,*  <^If  he  imitates  Romu- 
lus, he  will  not  escape  his  fate,"  was  in  danger 
of  being  pulled  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

It  is  true,  when  Catulus  rose  up  to  speak 
against  the  law,  out  of  reverence  tor  his  per- 
son they  listened  to  him  with  great  attention. 
Ailer  he  had  freely  dven  Pompey  the  honour 
that  was  his  due,  and  said  much  m  his  praise, 
he  advised  them  to  spare  him  and  not  to  ex- 
pose such  a  man  to  so  many  dangers;  '%r 
where  will  you  find  another,"  said  he,  "if  you 
lose  him.^  They  answered  with  one  voice, 
^'Yourself."  Finding  his  arguments  had  no 
effect,  he  retired,  liien  Roscius  mounted  the 
rostrum,  but  not  a  man  would  give  ear  to  him. 
However  he  made  siffns  to  them  with  his  fin-^ 
gers,  that  they  should  not  appoint  Pompey 
alone,  but  give  him  a  colleague.  Incensed  at 
the  proponl,  they  set  up  such  s  shout,  that  a 
crow,  which  was  flving  over  the  forum,  was 
stunned  with  the  force  of  it  and  fell  down 
among  the  crowd.  Hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  when  birds  fall  on  such  occasions,  it  is 
not  because  the  air  is  so  divided  with  the  shock 
as  to  leave  a  vacwjum  but  rather  because  the 
sound  strikes  them  like  a  blow,  when  it  as- 
cends with  such  force,  and  produces  so  vio- 
ient  an  agitation. 

The  assembly  broke  up  that  day,  without 
coming  to  any  resolution.  When  the  day 
came  that  they  were  to  give  theip  suffragee, 
Pompey  retired  into  the  country ;  and,  on  re- 
ceiving information  that  the  decree  was  passed, 
he  returned  to  the  city  by  night,  to  prevent  the 
envy  which  the  multitudes  of  people  coming 
to  meet  him  would  have  excited.  Next  morn- 
ing at  break  of  day,  he  made  his  appearance, 
and  attended  the  sacrifice.  After  which  he 
summoned  an  assembly,  and  obtained  a  grant 
of  almost  as  much  more  as  the  first  decree 
had  given  him.  He  was  empowered  to  fit  out 
ive  hundred  galleys,  and  to  raise  an  army  of  a 
nundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  five 
thousand  horse.  Twenty-four  senators  were 
selected,  who  had  all  been  generals  or  pnetors, 
and  were  appointed  his  lieutenants;  and  he 
had  two  quiestors  given  him.  As  the  price  of 
provisions  fell  immediately,  the  people  were 
greatly  pleased,  and  it  gave  them  occasion  to 
say,  <<The  very  name  of  Pompey  had  terml- 
Bated  the  war." 

However,  in  pursuance  of  his  charge,  he 

*  The  comok  in  this  year  were  Calponuus  PifO| 
■i4  Anliiu  Glabno. 


divided  the  whole  MedHemnean  intothirtaoa 
parts,  appo'.iting  a  lieutenant  for  each,  and  aa> 
signing  him  a  squadron.  By  thus  stationing 
his  fleets  in  all  quarters,  heenelosed  the  pintea 
as  it  were  in  a  net,  took  great  numbers  of 
them,  and  brought  them  into  hariiottr.  Such  of 
their  vessels  as  had  dispersed  and  made  off  in 
time,  or  could  escape  tM  general  chase,  r»> 
tired  to  Cilicia,  like  so  many  bees  into  a  hive. 
Against  these  he  proposed  to  go  himself  with 
sixty  of  his  best  galleys;  but  first  he  resolved 
to  clear  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  the  coasts  of  Af- 
rica, Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily,  of  all  pirat- 
ical adventurers;  which  be  effected  in  forty 
days,  by  his  own  indefatigable  endeavours  and 
those  of  his  lieutenants.  But,  as  the  consul 
Piao  was  indulging  his  malignity  at  home,  in 
wasting  his  stores  and  dischaiging  his  seamen, 
he  sent  his  fleet  round  to  Brundusiom,  and 
went  himself  by  land  through  Tuscany  to  Rome. 
As  soon  as  the  people  were  informed  of  his 
approach,  they  went  in  crowds  to  receive  him, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  a  few 
days  before,  to  conduct  him  on  his  way.  Their 
extraordinary  joy  was  owing  to  the  speed  with 
which  he  had  executed  his  commission,  so  far 
beyond  all  expectation,  and  to  the  superabun- 
dant plenty  which  reigned  in  the  markets. 
For  this  reason  Piso  was  in  danger  of  being 
deposed  from  the  consulship,  and  Gkbinius 
had  a  decree  readv  drawn  up  for  that  purpose; 
but  Pompey  would  not  suffer  him  to  propose 
it.  On  the  contrary,  his  speech  to  the  people 
was  full  of  candour  and  moderation;  and  when ' 
he  had  provided  such  things  as  he  wanted,  he 
went  to  firundusium,  and  put  to  sea  again. 
Though  he  was  straightened  for  time,  and  in 
his  haste  sailed  by  many  cities  without  calling, 
yet  he  stopped  at  Athens.  He  entered  the 
town  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods;  after  which  he 
addressed  the  people,  and  then  prepared  to  re- 
embark  immediately.  As  he  went  out  of  the 
gate  he  observed  two  inscriptions,  each  com 
prised  in  one  line. 


That  within  the  gate  1 

Bot  know  thjMlf  a  man,  and  be  a  god. 
That  without— 

Wa  withM,  we  nw ;  we  loved,  and  we  adorsd. 

Some  of  the  pirates,  who  yet  traversed  the 
seas,  made  their  submission;  and  as  he  treated 
them  in  a  humane  manner,  when  he  had  them 
and  their  ships  in  his  power,  others  entertained 
hopes  of  mercv,  and  avoiding  the  other  officers 
surrendered  themselves  to  Pompey,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children.  He  spared 
them  all;  and  it  was  principally  by  their  means 
that  he  found  out  ami  took  a  number  who  were 
guilty  of  unpardonable  crimes,  and  therefore 
had  concealed  themselves. 

Still,  however,  there  remained  a  great  num 
ber,  and  indeed  the  most  powerful  part  of  these 
corsairs,  who  sent  their  families,  treasures,  and 
d...  useless  bands,  into  castles,  and  fortified 
towns  upon  Mount  Taurus.  Then  they  manned 
their  shijM,  and  waited  for  Pompey  at  Coi» 
cesium,  in  Cilicia.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the 
pirates  were  defeated;  after  which  they  retirBd 
mtD  the  fort.    Bnt  they  had  not  been  log  W 
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rii8«d  before  they  capHokted^iod  wnieadeieJ 
tbcBMMlvee,  together  with  the  cities  end  iebada 
which  they  had  conquered  and  fortified,  tod 
which  b^  their  worka,  as  well  as  situation,  were 
almost  impregnable.    Thos  the  war  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  whole  foree  of  the  iiiratea  de- 
ttrojed.  within  three  months  at  the  farthest 
Besides  the   other  vessels,  Pompey  took 
ninety  ships  with  beaks  of  brass;  and  the  pris- 
ooen  amounted  to  twenty  thoosand.    He  did 
not  choose  to  pat  them  to  death,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  thooght  it  wrong  to  suffer  them  to 
disperse,  becanse  Uiey  were  not  only  numerous, 
bnt  warlike  and  necessitous,  and  therefore  would 
probably  knit  again  and  give  future  trouble. 
He  reflected,  that  man  by  nature  is  neither  a 
savage  nor  an  unsocial  craatnre;  and  when  he 
becomes  so  it  is  by  vices  contrary  to  nature; 
^et  even  then  he  may  be  homaniied  by  chang- 
ing his  place  of  abode,  and  accustoming  him  to 
a  new  manner  of  life:  as  beasto  that  are  natu- 
imlly  wild  put  off  their  fierceness,  when  they 
are  kept  in  a  domestic  way.    For  this  reason 
he  determined  to  remove  the  pirates  to  a  great 
distance  firom  the  sea,  and  bring  them  to  uste 
the  sweets  of  civil  life,  by  livins  in  cities,  and 
by  the  culture  of  the  ground.  He  placed  some 
of  them  in  the  little  towns  of  Cilicisy which  were 
almost  desolate,  and  which  received  them  with 
pleasure,  because  at  the  same  time  be  gave  them 
an  additional  proportion  of  lands.  He  repaired 
the  city  of  Soli,*  which  had  lately  been  disman- 
tled and  deprived  of  its  inhabiunts  bv  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  peopled  it  witn  a  number 
«f  these  corsairs.  The  remainder  which  was  a 
eonsiderable  body,  he  planted  in  Dyma,  a  city 
tf  Achaia,  which,  though  it  had  a  large  and 
frnitftt.  territorv,  was  in  want  of  inhahiUnts. 
Such  as  looked  upon  Pompey  with  envy 
Ihund  fault  with  these  proceedings;  but  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  Metellus  in  Crete  was  not 
agreeable  to  nis  best  friends.    This  was  a  re- 
lation of  that  Metellus  who  conunanded  in 
conjunction  with  Pompey  in  Spain,  and  he  had 
been  sent  into  Crete  some  time  before  Pompey 
was  employed  in  this  war.    For  Crete  was 
the  second  nursery  of  pirates  ai\er  Cilicia. 
Metellus  had  destroyed  many  nests  of  them 
there,  and  the  remainder,  who  were  beseiged 
by  nim  at  this  time,  addressed  themselves  to 
Pompey  as  suppliants,  and  invited  him  into  the 
island,  as  included  in  his  commiision,  and  fall- 
ing within  the  distance  he  had  a  right  to  carry 
his  arms  from  the  sea.    He  listened  to  their 
application,  and  by  letter  enjoined  Metellus  to 
take  no  further  steps  in  the  war.    At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  the  cities  of  Crete  not  to  obey 
Metellus,  but  Lucius  Octavins,  one  of  his  own 
lieutenants,  whom  he  sent  to  Uke  the  command. 
Ocuvius  went  in  among  the  beseiged,  and 
fought  on  their  side;  a  circumstance  which 
rendered  Pompey  not  only  odious,  but  ridicu- 
lous.   For  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
sniTer  himself  to  be  so  blinded  by  his  envy  and 
•ealoosy  of  Metellus  as  to  lend  his  name  and 
authority  to  a  crew  of  profligate  wretches,  to 
be  used  as  a  kind  of  amulet  to  defend  them. 
Achilles  was  not  thought  to  behave  like  a  man, 


b«t  like  afnntie  yovthcarvied  avray  hyma 
tnvagaat  passion  for  ftme,  when  he  wA 
signs  to  his  troops  not  to  tooch  Hector. 

But  Pompey  fought  for  the  common  eseniet 
of  mankind,  b  order  to  deprive  a  prctor; «!» 
was  labouring  to  destroy  them,  of  the  bonoen 
of  a  triumph.  Metellus,  however,  panned  fas 
operations  till  he  took  the  piretes,  and  pet  tl« 
all  to  death.  As  for  OcUvios,  he  expond 
him  in  the  camp  as  an  object  of  contempt, 
and  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  aAer  wbck 
he  dismissed  him. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  tk 
war  with  the  pirates  was  finished,  and  tbi 
Pompey  was  bestowing  his  leisure  opoa  rist- 
ing  the  cities,  Manilius,  one  of  the  triboaei  of 
the  people,  proposed  a  decree,  which  gave  bin 
all  the  provinces  and  forces  under  the  eoiB- 
mand  or  LucuUus,  adding  likewise  BitkyBJa, 
which  was  then  governed  by  Glabrio.  It  dh 
rected  him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Ifitbh* 
dates  and  Tigranes;  for  which  parpose  be  wu 
also  to  retain  his  naval  command.  This  wu 
subjecting  at  once  the  whole  Roman  empire 
to  one  man.  For,  the  provinces  which  the  ^o^ 
mer  decree  did  not  give  hiin,  Phrygia,  Lreao 
nia.  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the  t^P^ 
Colchis,  and  Armenia,  were  granted  by  thii, 
together  with  all  the  forces,  which  under  Lttca^ 
lus,  had  defeated  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

By  this  law,  Lucullus  was  deprived  of  the 
honours  he  had  dearly  earned,  and  had  a  per- 
son to  succeed  him  in  his  triumph,  rather  ^b 
in  the  war;  but  that  was  not  tne  thing  whicb 
aflfected  the  Patricians  most.  They  were  per 
suaded,  indeed,  that  Lucullus  was  treated  irith 
injustice  and  ingratitude;  but  it  was  a  niick 
more  painful  circumstance,  to  think  of  a  power 
in  the  hands  of  Pompey,  which  they  couid  call 
nothing  but  a  tyranny.*  They  therefore  a- 
horted  and  encouraged  each  other  to  oppose 
the  law,  and  mainUin  their  hberty.  Tet  wbea 
the  time  come,  their  fear  of  the  people  pre 
vailed,  and  no  one  spoke  on  the  occasion  but 
Catulua.  He  urged  many  arguments  ngainit 
the  bill;  and  when  he  found  they  had  no  effect 
upon  the  commons,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  senators,  and  called  upon  them  many  timet 
from  the  rotinwiy  "  To  sedi  some  mountalo, 
as  their  ancestors  had  done,  some  rock  whither 
they  might  fly  for  the  preservation  of  liberty." 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  bill  wat 
passed  bv  all  the  tribes,t  and  almost  the  sane 
universal  authority,  conferred  upon  Pompey  io 
his  absence,  whicn  Sylla  did  not  gain  but  bv 


*  «  We  have  then  pA  at  last,"  nid  they,  ^a  wi 
reign ;  the  republic  if  ekasfed  faite  a  aftonsreky ;  tht 
•crvieei  of  LuevUtu.  the  hoDovr  of  Olahrio  asd  Mar- 
eiDS.  two  aealova  and  worthy  Mnstort,  sr«  to  b«  laeri 
ficed  to  the  promotion  of  Pompey.    8ylU  never  caned 
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tbe  fword,  and  by  canyioff  war  into  the  bowek 
of  bi>  country.  When  Pompey  received  the 
letter!  which  noUfiod  hit  high  promotion,  and 
oil  friends,  who  happened  to  be  by,  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have 
knit  his  brows,  smote  his  thigh,  and  expressed 
himself  as  if  he  was  already  everbordened  and 
wearied  by  the  weight  of  power:*  ''Alas!  is 
there  no  end  of  my  conflicts?  How  much 
better  would  it  have  been  to  be  one  of  the  un> 
distinguished  many,  than  to  be  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  war?  Shall  I  never  be  able  to  fly 
from  envy  to  a  rural  retreat,  to  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  conjugal  endearments?''  Even  his 
friends  were  unable  to  bear  the  dissimulation 
of  this  speech.  They  knew  the  flame  of  his 
nati\e  ambition  and  lust  of  power  was  blown 
up  to  a  greater  height  by  the  difference  he  had 
with  Locullus,  and  that  he  rejoiced  the  more 
in  tbe  present  preference,  on  that  account. 

His  actions  soon  uanwsked  the  man.  He 
causeo  public  notice  to  be  given  in  all  places 
within  his  commission,  that  the  Roman  troops 
were  t6  repair  to  him,  as  well  as  the  kings  and 
princes  their  allies.  Wherever  he  went,  be  an- 
nolled  the  acts  of  Lucullus,  remitting  the  fines 
he  had  imposed,  and  taking  away  the  rewards 
he  had  given.  In  short,  he  omitted  no  means 
to  shew  the  partisans  of  that  general  that  all 
his  authority  was  gone. 

LuculluB,  of  course,  coinplained  of  this  li^tp 
in«it}  and  their  common  friends  were  of  opin- 
ion, that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  come  to 
an  interview;  accordingly  they  met  in  Gralatia. 
As  they  had  both  given  distinguished  proofs  of 
miliuw  merit,  the  Hetor»  had  entwined  the 
rods  of  each  with  laurel.  LiUcuUus  had  march- 
ed through  a  country  full  of  flourishing  groves, 
but  Pompey's  rout  was  dry  and  barren,  without 
the  ornament  or  advantage  of  woods.  His 
laurels,  thei^fore,  wereimrched  and  withered  ^ 
which  the  servants  of  Lucullus  no  sooner  ob- 
served, than  they  freely  supplied  them  with 
fresh  ones,  and  crowned  hM/aseea  with  them. 
This  seemed  to  be  an  omen  that  Pompey  would 
bear  away  the  honoora  and  rewards  of  Locul- 
lus^ victories.  Lucullas  had  been  consul  be- 
fore Pompey,  and  was  the  older  man ;  but  Pom- 
pey's  two  triumphs  gave  him  the  advantage  in 
pomt  of  dignity. 

Their  interview  had  at  first  the  face  of  great 
politeness  and  civility.  They  began  vrith  mu- 
tual compliments  and  congratulations:  butlbey 
soon  lost  sight  even  of  candour  and  modera- 
tion ;  they  proceeded  to  abusive  language  3  Pom- 
pey reproaching  Lncullus  with  avarice,  and 
Luculius  accusing  Pompey  of  an  insatiable 
lust  of  power;  insoranch,  that  their  friends 
(bund  it  difiicult  to  prevent  violence.  After 
this,  LucuUus  gave  his  friends  and  followers 
lands  in  GakUa,  as  a  conquered  country,  and 
made  other  considerable  grants.  But  Pompey, 
who  encamped  at  a  little  dutance  from  him, 
declared  he  would  not  suffer  his  orders  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  seduced  all  his  sol- 
diers, except  sixteen  hundred,  who,  he  knew, 
were  so  mutinous  that  they  would  be  as  on- 
■erviceable  to  him  as  they  had  been  ill-affected 
to  their  old  generaL    Nay,  he  scrupled  not  to 

*  [f  itpoMibU  to  read  thii,  without  recoDwiiBg  Um 
lar  cTiarscler  of  oar  Ra^ard  the  third? 


diiparag*  tbe  conduct  of  LucuUus,  and  to  rep- 
resent his  actions  in  a  despicable  light.  ''Tbi 
battles  of  Locullus,"  he  said,  ''were  onl^  mock 
battles,  and  he  had  fought  with  nothms  but 
the  shadows  of  kings;  but  that  it  was  left  for 
Mm  to  contend  with  real  strength  and  well 
disciplined  armies;  since  Mithridates  had  b^ 
taken  himself  to  swords  and  shiekls,  and  knew 
how  to  make  proper  use  of  his  cavalry.** 

On  the  other  hand,  LucuUus  defended  him 
self  by  observing,  "That  it  was  nothine  new 
to  Pompey  to  ^ht  with  phantoms  and  sha- 
dows of^  war;  for  like  a  dastardly  bird,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  prey  upon  those  whom  he 
had  not  kUled,  and  to  tear  the  poor  remains  of 
a  dying  opposition.  Thus  he  had  arrogated 
to  mmself  tne  conquest  of  Sertorius,  of  Lepi- 
dus,  and  Spartacus,  which  originaUy  belonged 
to  MeteUus,  to  Catulus,  and  Crassus.  Conse- 
quently, he  did  not  wonder  that  he  was  come 
to  claim  the  honour  of  finishing  the  wars  of  Ap* 
menia  and  Pontus,  after  he  had  thrust  himself 
into  the  triumph  over  the  fugitive  slaves." 

In  a  little  time  LucuUus  departed  for  Rome; 
and  Pompey,  having  secured  the  sea  from 
Phoenicia  to  the  Bosphorus,  marched  in  quest 
of  Mithridates,  who  hsd  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  but  durst 
not  stand  an  engagement  That  prince  was  in 
possession  of  a  strong  and  secure  post  upon 
a  mountain,  which  he  quitted  upon  Pompey's 
approach,  because  it  was  destitute  of  water. 
Pompey  encamped  in  the  same  place;  and 
conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and 
the  crevices  in  the  mountain,  that  springs 
might  be  found,  he  ordered  a  number  of  weUs 
to  be  dug,  and  the  camp  was  in  a  short  time 
plentifuUy  supplied  with  water.*  He  was  not 
a  little  surprised  that  this  did  not  occur  to 
Mithridates  during  the  whole  time  of  his  en- 
campment there. 

AiVer  this  Pompey  followed  him' to  his  new 
camp,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  round 
him.  Mithridates  stood  a  siege  of  forty-five 
days,  after  which  he  found  means  to  steal  off* 
with  his  best  troops,  having  first  killed  all 
the  sick,  and  such  as  could  be  of  no  service. 
Pompey  overtook  him  near  the  Euphrates,  and 
encamped  over  against  him;  but  fearing  he 
might  pass  the  river  unpereeived,  he  drew  out 
his  troops  at  midnight.  At  that  time  Mithri- 
dates is  said  to  have  had  a  dream  prefiguva- 
tive  of  what  was  to  be&l  him.  He  thought  he 
was  upon  the  Pontic  sea,  saiUng  vrith  a  favour- 
able wind,  and  in  sight  of  the  Bosphorus;  so 
that  he  felicitated  his  friends  In  the  ship,  like  a 
man  perfectly  safe,  and  already  in  harboor. 
But  suddenly  he  beheld  himself  in  the  most 
destitute  condition,  swinging  upon  a  piece  of 
wreck.  WhUe  he  was  in  all  the  agitation 
which  this  dream  produced,  his  friends  awak- 
ed him,  and  told  him  that  Pompey  was  a^ 
hand.  He  was  now  under  a  necessity  of  figh^ 
ing  for  his  camp,  and  his  generals  diew  up  the 
forces  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Pompey  seeing  them  prepared,  was  loath  to 
risk  a  battle  in  the  dark.  He  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  surround  them,  so  as  to  prevent  theit 
flight:  and  what  inclined  him  still  more  to  wait 


*  Paaliu  JEmiInt  hsd  dons  tho  1 
fore,  in  tho  Msccdoniaa  vcar. 
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had  nu,  in  that  respect,  nmeh  to  eomct  in  hin- 
veir,  being  naturaUy  aober  uid  regular  in  hia 
deaiies. 

The  war  appeared  in  many  formi;  but  no- 
thing louched  Pompey  no  nearly  as  tbe  loai  of 
L«uron,  which  Sertoriua  took  before  Ua  ejea. 
Pompey  thought  he  bad  blocked  up  the  enemr, 
and  spoke  of  it  in  high  terms,  when  suddenly 
be  found  himself  surrounded,  and  being  afraid 
to  move,  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  city 
laid  in  ashes  in  his  presence.  Howerer,  in  an 
angagment  near  YsJencta,  he  defeated  Heren- 
mus  and  Perpenna,  officers  of  considerable 
lank,  who  had  taken  part  with  Sertorius,  and 
acted  as  bis  Ueutenanta,  and  killed  aboTe  ten 
dionsand  of  their  men. 

Elated  with  this  advantaffe,  he  hastened  to 
attack  Sertorius,  that  MetelTus  might  have  no 
share  in  the  Tictory.  He  found  him  near  the 
river  Sucro,  and  they  engaged  near  the  close  of 
day.  Both  were  afraid  Metellua  should  come 
up;  Pompey  wanting  to  fight  alone,  and  Serto- 
riua to  bare  but  one  general  to  fight  with.  The 
issue  of  the  battle  waa  doubtful  j  one  wing  in 
each  army  being  victorious.  But  of  the  two 
generals  Sertonus  gained  the  greatest  honour, 
for  he  routed  the  battalions  that  opposed  him. 
As  for  Pompey,  he  was  attacked  on  horaeback 
bv  one  of  the  enemv's  infantry,  a  man  of  un- 
common size.  While  they  were  close  engaged 
with  their  swords,  the  strokes  happened  to 
jght  on  each  other's  hand,  but  with  different 
uccess;  Pompey  received  only  a  alight  wound, 
and  he  lopped  on  the  others  hand.  Numbers 
then  fell  upon  Pompey,  for  his  troops  in  that 
quarter  were  already  broken}  but  be  escaped 
beyond  all  expectation,  by  quitting  his  horse, 
with  gold  trappings  and  other  valuable  furni- 
ture, to  the  barbarians,  who  quarrelled  and 
came  to  blows  about  dividing  the  spoil. 

Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  both  drew 
up  again,  to  sive  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
victory,  to  which  both  laid  claim.  But,  upon 
MeteUtts  coming  up,  Sertorius  retired,  and  his 
army  dispersed.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  his  forces  to  disperse  in  that  manner, 
and  afierwarda  to  knit  again;  so  that  Sertorius 
waa  ollen  seen  wandering  alone,  and  as  often 
advancing  again  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
fijf\y  thousand  men,  like  a  torrent  swelled  with 
sodden  rains. 

After  the  battle  Pompey  went  to  vmt  on 
Metellua;  and  upon  approaching  him,  he  order- 
ed his  lienors  to  lower  the  Jtueu,  by  way  of 
compliment  to  Metellus,  as  his  superior.  But 
Metellus  would  not  suffer  it:  and,  indeed,  in  all 
reapects  he  behaved  to  Pompey  with  gn»t  po- 
liteness, taking  nothing  upon  him  on  account  of 
his  consular  dignity,  or  his  being  the  older  man, 
except  to  give  the  word,  when  they  encamped 
togetner.  And  very  often  they  had  separate 
camps;  for  the  enemy,  by  his  artful  and  varioua 
measures,  by  making  his  appearance  at  different 
places  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  by  draw- 
ing them  from  one  action  to  another,  obliged 
them  to  divide.  He  cut  off  their  provisions,  he 
laid  waste  the  country,  he  made  himself  roaster 
of  the  sea;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
they  were  both  forced  to  quit  their  own  provin- 
ces, and  go  Into  those  of  others  for  supplies. 

Pompey,  having  exhausted  most  of  iiis  own 


fortane  in  support  ol  tte  war,  applied  to  tki 
aeaate  for  money  to  pay  the  traajiS)  dednt 
he  would  return  with  hia  army  to  ftoly,  if  tin 
did  not  send  it  to  him.    LoeaUuB,  who  «v 
then  consul,  though  he  was  upon  ilitsnaivitk 
Pompey,  took  care  to  furnish  him  with  tb 
money  as  soon  aa  possible;  because  he  vaiiBi 
to  be  employed  himself  in  the  Mithridatie  «u, 
and  he  was  afraid  to  give  Pompey  a  preten  u 
leave  Sertoriua,  and  to  solicit  the  covnai 
against  Mithridatea,  which  was  a  sioiaW 
curable,  and  yet  q»peared  a  less  difficalt  eon 


Meantime  Sertoriua  waa  aasasainated  bj  \k 
own  officers;^  and  Perpenna,  who  wu  it  tbe 
head  of  the  conspirators,  undertook  to  Rppti 
his  place.  He  had,  indeed,  the  aanM  troofn,  thi 
same  magaxines  and  supplies,  but  he  bad  ao) 
the  same  ondersunding  to  make  a  prsper  m 
of  them.  Pompey  immediately  took  the  fieU, 
and  having  intelligence;  that  Perpeaaa  mi 
greatlv  embarrassed  as  to  tbe  nessorei  he 
should  take,  he  threw  out  ten  cohoita  u  a  bait 
for  him,  with  orders  to  spread  themsehetom 
the  plain.  When  he  found  it  took,  sad  thit  1 
Perpenna  waa  busied  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
handful  of  men,  he  auddenly  made  hia  appel^  ' 
ance  with  the  main  body,  attacked  the  eaeaiT,  i 
and  routed  him  entirely.  Most  of  the  officen  fell  i 
in  the  battle;  Perpenna  himself  was  taken  prt- 
soner,  and  brought  to  Pompej,  who  comsuiad* 
ed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Nevertheleas,  Pen- 
pey  is  not  to  be  accused  of  ingratitude,  nor  ut 
we  to  suppose  him  (as  some  will  have  it)  fiw- 
getful  of  the  services  he  had  received  from  tbt 
officer  in  Sicily.  On  the  contrarr,  he  acted  with 
a  wisdom  and  dignity  of  mind  that  proved  Tery 
salutary  to  the  public  Perpenna  having  got  the 
papers  of  Sertorias  into  his  hands,  shewed  lei* 
ters  by  which  some  of  the  most  poweiiVil  nca 
in  Rome,  who  were  desirous  to  raise  newcofa* 
motions,  and  overturn  the  eatabliahmeot,  hid 
invited  Sertorius  into  Italy.  But  Ponpey  feu* 
ing  those  letters  might  excite  greater  wan  tbia 
that  he  was  then  finishing,  put  Perpenna  to 
death,  and  burned  the  papers  without  reading 
them.  He  suyed  just  long  enough  in  Spun 
to  compose  the  troubles,  and  to  remove  nch 
uneasinesses  as  might  tend  to  break  the  peace; 
after  which  he  marched  back  to  Italy,  when 
he  arrived,  as  fortune  wouki  have  it,  when  the 
Senrile  wsr  was  at  the  height. 

Crassus,  who  had  the  command  in  that  war, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who,  he  feared, 
might  anatch  the  laurels  out  of  his  hand,  re- 
solved to  come  to  battle,  however  hasardooi 
it  might  prove.  He  succeeded  and  killed 
twelve  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy. 
Tet  fortune,  in  aome  sort,  interweaved  Uui 
with  the  honours  of  Pompey;  for  he  killed 
five  thousand  of  tbe  slaves,  whom  be  fell  in 
with  as  they  fled  aaer  the  battle.  Immediatel} 
upon  this,  to  be  beforehand  with  Crajsoa,  ha 
wrote  to  the  senate, «  That  Crassus  had^^&l|t<^ 
the  gladiators  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  thaVi^ 
was  As  who  had  cut  up  the  war  by  the  root«»' 
The  Romana  took  pleasure  in  speaking  ^ 
this,  one  among  another,  on  account  of  th-^ 

*  It  waa  three  yean  afier  the  coBMilate  of  Lueall?  h 
that  Sertoriiu  waa  SManiaattd. 
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regtrd  fm  Pompey;  whieh  wu  mcb,  thtt  no 
part  of  the  iucc«m  in  Spnin,  agiinit  Sertorios, 
waa  aacribed  bj  a  man  of  them,  either  in  jest 
or  earnest,  to  any  but  Pompey. 

Yet  these  honoars  and  tnis  high  Teneration 
for  the  man,  were  mixed  with  some  fears  and 
jealousies  thst  he  would  not  disband  his  army, 
but,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Sylla,  raise  him- 
self by  the  swoid  to  sovereign  pokier,  and 
maintain  himself  in  it,  as  Sylla  had  done.* 
Hence,  the  number  of  those  that  went  out  of 
fear  to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
return,  was  equal  to  that  of  those  who  went 
out  of  loTC.  But  when  he  had  remoyed  this 
suspicion,  by  declaring  that  he  would  dismiss 
his  troops  immediately  after  the  triumph,  there 
remained  only  one  more  subject  for  envious 
tongues;  whioh  was,  that  he  paid  more  stten- 
tion  to  the  commons  than  to  the  senate;  and 
whereas  Sylla  had  destroyed  the  authority  of 
the  tribunes,  he  was  determined  to  re-estaolish 
it,  in  order  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people. 
This  was  true:  for  there  never  waa  any  thing 
they  had  so  much  set  their  hearts  upon,  or 
longed  for  so  extravagantly,  as  to  see  the  tnbu- 
ftitial  power  put  into  their  hands  again.  So  that 
Pompey  looked  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness, 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  bring  that  afiair 
about;  knowing,  that  if  any  out  should  be  be- 
fore-hand with  him  in  this  design,  he  should 
never  find  anv  means  of  making  so  agreeable 
a  return  for  the  kind  regards  of  the  people. 

A  second  triumph  was  decreed  him,t  to- 
gether with  the  consulship.  But  these  were 
not  considered  as  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  his  power.  The  strongest  proof  of 
his  greatness  was,  that  Crassus,  the  richest, 
the  most  eloquent,  and  most  powerful  man  in 
the  administration,  who  used  to  look  down  up- 
on Pompey  and  all  the  world,  did  not  venture 
to  tolicit  the  consulship  without  first  asking 
Pompcy's  leave.  Pompey,  who  had  long  wish- 
ed for  an  opportunity  to  lay  an  obligation  upon 
him,  received  the  ;ippIication  with  pleasure, 
and  made  great  interest  with  the  people  in  his 
behalf;  declaring  he  should  take  their  giving 
him  Crassus  for  a  colleague  as  kindly  as  their 
favour  to  himself. 

Tet  when  they  were  elected  consuls,  they 
disagreed  in  every  thing,  and  were  embroiled 
in  all  their  measures.  Crassus  had  most  in- 
lerest  with  the  senate,  and  Pompey  with  the 

*  Cicero,  in  hb  episilet  to  AtUeut.  nyi,  PoBpej 
■ttd«  but  little  tccrct  or  thb  vmuitiBabk  smbition. 
The  paiMfca  are  remarkable.  Jtiranium  emm  in 
moirnn  Ciuius  noiter  SyUom'  remi  timiiiMinem  eon- 
mpivit :  £i j»(  0-01  ^fX»,  nihil  uU  vnouam  mimu  o^- 
•cure  tuUt.  Lib.  vii.  en.  9.  «  Our  fi-icnd  Pompey  i« 
(rottderfttllv  dcsirou*  or  obtaining  a  power  like  tnat  of 
Sj'lla ;  I  tell  yoa  no  more  than  what  I  knoW|  for  be 
aakea  do  accretof  it.'*  And  again,  Hoc  tmpo  Onei%u 
nosier  (ietimo  anU  eogitavii:  ita  Sylla  tuUt  om'miit 
tjuM,  H  proterifiwrU.  Ibid.  ep.  10.  «  Pompey  hai 
been  forming  thii  infiunous  de*ign  for  theie  two  yean 
pMt ;  so  itroDjrly  is  he  bent  upon  imitating  STl]a,and 
proacribing  like  bim.''  Hence  we  m«  how  happy  it 
wu  for  Rome,  that  in  the  civil  wan,  Cttaar,  and  not 
Pompey,  proved  the  conqueror. 

t  He  triumphed  towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome 
i%,  ftnd  at  the  mme  time  was  declared  consul  for  the 
year  ensuing.  This  was  a  peculiar  honour,  to  cain 
the  consuh^  without  first  bearinr  the  suborduate 
•Sees ;  b^t  his  two  triumphs,  and  nis  great  senrkea 
leased  that  deriatioa  from  the  comason  rales. 


people.  For  he  bad  restored  them  the  tribn 
nitial  power,  and  had  auffered  a  law  to  be 
made,  that  judges  shoukl  sgain  be  appointed 
out  of  the  equestrian  order  *  However,  the 
most  agreeable  spectacle  of  all  to  the  people 
was  Pompey  himself,  when  he  went  to  ehiim 
his  exemption  from  serving  in  the  wars.  It 
was  the  custom  for  a  Roman  knight,  when  be 
had  served  the  time  ordered  by  law,  to  lead 
his  horn  into  the  ybmm,  before  the  two 
magistrates  called  censors;  and  after  having 
given  an  account  of  the  guerala  and  other 
officers  under  whom  he  had  made  his  cam- 
paigns, and  of  his  own  actions  in  them^  to 
demand  his  discharge.  On  these  occaaions 
they  received  proper  marks  of  honour  or  di»> 
grace,  according  to  their  behaviour. 

Gellius  and  £entulus  were  then  censors,  and 
had  taken  their  seats  in  a  manner  that  became 
their  dignity,  to  review  the  whole  equestrian 
order,  when  Pompey  was  seen  at  a  distance 
with  all  the  badges  of  his  office,  as  consul, 
leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  As  soon  as  he 
was  near  enough  to  be  observed  by  the  cen- 
sors, he  ordered  his  lienors  to  make  an  openp 
ing,  and  advanced,  with  his  horse  in  hana,  to 
the  foot  of  the  tribunal.  The  people  were 
struck  with  admiration,  and  a  profound  silence 
took  place;  at  the  same  time  a  joy,  mingled 
with  reverence,  was  visible  in  the  countenances 
of  the  censors.  The  senior  censor  then  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows:  '^Pompey.  the  Great, 
I  demand  of  you,  whether  you  have  served  all 
the  campaign  required  by  law.^  He  answer- 
ed, with  a  loud  voice,  "1  have  served  them  all; 
and  all  under  myself,  as  general."  The  peo- 
ple were  so  charmed  with  this  answer,  that 
there  was  no  end  of  their  acclamations.  At 
last,  the  censors  rose  up,  and  conducted  Pom- 
pey to  his  house,  to  Indulge  the  multitude,  who 
followed  him  with  the  loudest  plaudiu. 

When  the  end  of  the  consulship  approached, 
and  his  difference  with  Crassus  was  increasing 
daily,  Caius  Aurelins,t  a  man  who  was  of  the 
equestrian  order,  but  had  never  intermeddled 
with  state  affairs,  one  day,  when  the  people 
were  met  in  full  assembly,  ascended  the  ros* 
tra,  and  said.  << Jupiter  had  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  commanded  lum  to  acquaint  the 
consuls,  that  they  must  take  care  to  be  recon 
died  before  they  laid  down  their  office."  Pom- 
pey stood  still  and  held  his  peace;  but  Cras- 
sus went  and  gave  him  his  hand,  and  saluted 
him  in  a  friendly  manner.  At  the  same  time 
he  addressed  the  people  as  follows:  *<I  think, 
my  fellow-citizens,  there  is  nothing  dishonour- 
able or  mean  in  making  the  first  advances  to 
Pompey,  whom  you  scrupled  not  to  dignify 
with  the  name  of  the  Greaty  when  he  was  yet 
but  a  beardless  youth,  and  for  whom  you  voted 
two  triumphs  before  he  was  a  senator."  Thus 
reconciled,  they  laid  down  the  consulship. 

Crassus  continued  his  former  manner  of  life^ 
but  Pompey  now  seldom  chose  to  plead  the 
causes  of  those  that  applied  to  him,  and  by 
degrees  he  left  the  bar.  Indeed,  he  seldom 
appeared  in  public,  and  when  he  did,  it  was 
always  with  a  great  train  of  friends  and  attend* 

*  L.  Aureliua  Cotta  carried  that  point  when  he  ww 
prstor;  and  Plutarth  says  afiiM»,becaGse  Caiae  Oraa 
chus  had  conveyad  that  privilege  to  tha  kL^^ts  fifti 
years  before. 

f  Ovatitts  Aureliasi 
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ambj  ao  tbtt  it  wme  not  easy  either  to  speak 
to  him  or  see  him,  but  io  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 
He  took  pleasure  in  having  a  number  of  retain' 
ers  about  him>  because  he  thought  it  gave  him 
an  air  of  greatness  and  miyesty,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  dignity  should  be  kept  from  be- 
ing soiled  by  the  mniliahty.and  indeed  by  the 
very  touch  of  the  many.  For  those  who  are 
raised  to  greatness  by  arms,  and  know  not  how 
tu  descend  again  to  the  equalit;^  required  in  a 
republic,  are  veiy  liable  to  fail  into  contempt 
when  they  resume  the  robe  of  peace.  Toe 
soldier  is  desirous  to  preserve  the  rank  in  the 
/brum  which  he  had  in  the  field;  and  he  who 
cannot  distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  thinks 
it  intolerable  to  give  place  in  the  administra^ 
tion  too.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  has  got 
the  man  who  shone  in  camps  and  triumphs  into 
the  assemblies  at  home,  and  finds  him  attempt- 
tog  to  maintain  the  same  pre-eminence  there, 
of  course  he  endeavours  to  humble  him, 
whereaa,  if  the  warrior  pretends  not  to  take 
the  lead  in  domestic  councils,  he  is  readily  al- 
lowed  the  palm  of  miliury  glory.  This  soon 
a|meared  from  the  subsequent  events. 

The  power  of  the  pirates  had  Its  foundation 
m  Uilicia.  Their  progress  was  the  more  dan- 
gerous, because  at  first  it  was  little  taken  no- 
tice of.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  assumed 
new  confidence  and  courage,  on  account  of 
some  services  they  had  rendered  the  king.  Af- 
ter this,  the  Komans  being  engaged  in  civil 
wars  at  the  very  rates  of  their  capital,  the  sea 
was  left  unguarded,  and  the  pirates  by  de- 
grees attempted  higher  things ;  the^  not  only 
attacked  ships,  but  islands  and  maritime  towns. 
Many  persons,  distinguished  for  their  wealth, 
their  birth,  and  their  capacity,  embarked  with 
them,  and  assisted  in  their  depredations,  as  if 
their  employment  had  been  worthy  the  ambi- 
tion of  men  of  honour.  They  had  iji 
various  places  arsenals,  ports,  and  watch-tow- 
ers, all  strongly  fortified.  Their  fleets  were 
not  only  extremely  well  manned,  supplied  with 
skilful  pilots,  and  fitted  for  their  business  by 
their  lightness  and  celerity;  but  there  was  a 
parade  of  vanity  about  them  more  mortifying 
than  their  strength,  in  gilded  stems,  purple 
canopies,  and  plated  oars;  as  if  they  tooK  a 
pride  and  triumphed  in  their  villany.  Music 
resounded  and  drunken  revels  were  exhibited 
on  every  coast.  Here  generals  were  made 
prisoners;  there  the  cities  the  pirates  had  taken 
were  paying  their  nnsom;  all  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  Roman  power.  The  number 
of  their  galleys  amounted  to  a  thousand,  and 
the  cities  they  were  masters  of  to  four  hundred. 

Temples,  which  had  stood  inviolably  sacred 
till  that  time,  thev  plundered.  They  ruined 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Glares,  that,  where  he 
was  worshipped,  under  the  title  of  Didymcus,* 
mat  of  the  Cabiri  in  Samothrace,  that  of  Ceresf 
at  Hermione,  that  of  JEsculapius  at  Epidaurus, 

*  So  called  from  Didyac,  in  lh«  territorist  of  Mi- 


t  Paasanisf  (tfi  Xoconie,)  tdh  a»  the  haotdrnmau- 
'    '^erte  under  the 


I  worship  Cere*  \ 


t  of  Chikonia:  and 


(in  CorintkiacVht  rivet  m  the  rcaMm  of  her  haring 
fhat  name.  **  The  Arfires  ny,  that  Chtbonta,  the 
daughter  ofColoBlas,  liavisg  b«ui  nved  out  of  a  eon- 
flagration  by  Cere*,  and  eonveycd  to  Hennione,  btiilt 
a  temple  lo  that  goddeik  who  wsi  worihipped  there 
iBder  the  nnme  of  Ckthooia.'* 


those  of  Neptune  in  the  Isthmus,  at  Tmaiv 
and  in  Calauria,  those  of  ApoUo  at  Actiumaa^ 
in  the  isle  of  XJeucas,  thoseof  Juao  at  Saooi^ 
Aivos,  and  the  promontory  of  Lacinium.* 

They  likewise  offered  strange  sacnficcs; 
those  of  Olympus  I  mean,t  and  they  celehrai* 
ed  certain  secret  mysteries,  among  which  those 
of  Mithra  continue  to  this  day,^  being  original 
Iv  instituted  by  them.  The^  not  only  inwiltwl 
the  Romans  at  sea,  but  ufested  the  great 
roads,  and  plundered  the  viliaa  near  the  coast: 
they  carried  off  Sextilius  and  BelliBus,  two 
pTBtorsy  in  their  purple  robes,  with  all  their 
servants  and  lietors.  They  seized  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antony,  a  man  who  had  been  honcMired 
with  a  triumph,  as  she  was  going  to  her  conn 
try  house,  and  he  was  forced  to  paj  a  large 
ransom  for  her. 

But  the  most  contemptuous  circumstance  of 
all  was,  that  when  they  had  taken  a  prisoner, 
and  he  cried  out  that  hfi  was  a  Roman,  and 
told  them  his  name,  they  pretended  to  be 
struck  with  terror,  smote  their  thighs,  and  fell 
upon  their  knees  to  ask  him  pardon.  The 
poor  man,  seeing  them  thus  humble  themselres 
before  hiiiK  thought  them  in  earnest,  and  said 
he  would  forgive  them;  for  some  were  so  offi- 
cious as  to  put  on  his  shoes,  and  others  to  help 
him  on  with  his  ^own,  that  his  qualitj  might 
no  more  be  mistaken.  When  they  had  carried 
on  this  farce,  and  enjoyed  it  for  some  time,  they 
let  a  ladder  down  into  the  sea,  and  bade  him 
go  in  peace;  and  if  he  refused  to  do  it,  they 
pushed  him  ofi*  the  deck,  and  drowned  him. 

Their  power  extended  over  the  whole  IW 
can  sea,  so  that  the  Romans  found  their  tiade 
and  navigation  entirely  cut  off.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  their  markets  werp 
not  supplied^^d  they  had  reason  to  apprehend 
a  famine.  This,  at  fast,  put  them  upon  send- 
ing Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates.  Ga- 
binius,  one  of  Poropey's  intimate  friends,  pro- 
posed the  decree,§  which  created  him  not  ad- 
miral, but  monarch,  and  invested  him  widi 
absolute  power.  The  de<jiee  gave  him  the 
empire  of^  the  sea  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, and  of  the  land  for  fbur  hundred  fur- 
longs fVom  the  coasts.  There  were  few  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire  which  this  commission 
did  not  take  in;  and  the  most  considerable  of 
the  barbarous  nations  and  most  powerfu!  kingi^ 
were  moreover  comprehended  in  it!  Besides 
this,  he  was  empowered  to  choose  out  of  tiie 
senators  fifteen  lieutenants,  to  act  under  him, 
in  such  districts,  and  with  such  authority  as  he 
should  appoint  He  was  to  take  from  the 
questors,  and  other  public  receivers,  what 

*  The  printed  lest  giret  ni  the  erroneoae  r«adh« 
of  TmeanUm,  but  two  maaoieript*  giro  ve  Xocmmmn. 
Livy  often  oMntionf  Juno  '^rinin 

t  Not  on  mount  Olvmpue,  bnt  in  the  city  ol  Oijm- 
pus,  near  PhaMlis  in  Pamphylia,  which  was  one  of  the 
reeeptadci  of  the  piratct.  What  lortof  aacrifiGcs  they 
vaed  to  offer  there  i*  not  known. 

t  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Pertians  wonhippcd 
Venus  under  the  name  of  Mithres,  or  Mithra;  W 
the  sun  is  worshipped  in  that  oouitry. 

fThb  law  was  made  in  the  year  ofllome  688.  Tim 
crafty  tribune,  when  he  proposed  it,  did  not  name 
Pompey.  Pompey  was  now  in  the  thirty-ninth  veil 
of  hu  age.  His  friend  Oabinius,  is  appeals  from  Oiai 
ro,  was  a  man  of  in&mous  character. 
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er  he  pleased,  and  equip  a  fleet  of  tiro 
faimdned  sail.  The  namher  of  marine  foroes, 
of  mariners  and  rowers,  were  left  enttzely  to 
bi«  discretion. 

When  this  decree  was  read  in  the  aMembly, 
the  people  received  it  with  inconceivable  plea- 
sure. The  most  respectable  part  of  the  senate 
saw,  indeed,  that  such  an  absolute  and  unlimit- 
ed power  was  above  envy,  but  they  considered 
it  as  a  real  object  of  fear.  They,  therefore,  all, 
except  Cseaar,  opposed  its  passing  into  a  law. 
He  was  for  it,  not  out  of  regard  for  Pompey, 
but  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  people,  which  he  had  long  been  court- 
ing. The  rest  were  very  severe  in  their  ex- 
pressions against  Pompev:  and  one  of  the  con- 
suls venturing  to  say,*  "If  he  imitates  Romu- 
lus, he  will  not  escape  his  fate,"  was  in  danger 
of  being  pulled  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

It  is  true,  when  Catulus  rose  up  to  speak 
against  the  law,  out  of  reverence  for  his  per- 
son they  listened  to  him  with  great  attention. 
After  he  had  freely  given  Pompey  the  honour 
that  was  his  due,  and  said  much  m  his  praise, 
he  advised  them  to  spare  him  and  not  to  ex- 
pose such  a  man  to  so  many  dangers;  "for 
where  will  you  find  another,"  said  he,  "if  you 
lose  him.^  They  answered  with  one  voice, 
^'Yourself."  Finding  his  arguments  had  no 
effect,  he  retired.  Then  Roecius  mounted  the 
rostrum,  but  not  a  man  would  give  ear  to  him. 
However  he  made  sisns  to  them  with  his  fin*' 
gers,  that  they  should  not  appoint  Pompey 
alone,  but  give  him  a  colleague.  Incensed  at 
the  proposal,  they  set  up  such  a  shout,  that  a 
crow,  wnich  was  flying  over  the  forvm,  was 
■tunned  with  the  force  of  it  and  fell  down 
among  the  crowd.  Hence  we  may  conclude, 
tViut  when  birds  fall  on  such  occasions,  it  is 
not  because  the  air  is  so  divided  with  the  shock 
SLfl  to  leave  a  vaeuum  but  rather  because  the 
sound  strikes  them  like  a  blow,  when  it  as- 
cends with  such  force,  and  produces  so  vio- 
lent an  agitation. 

The  assembly  broke  up  that  day,  without 
coining  to  any  resolution.  When  the  day 
came  that  they  were  to  give  thei»  suffrages, 
Pompey  retired  into  the  country;  and,  on  re- 
c^eivtng  information  that  the  decree  was  passed, 
he  returned  to  the  city  by  night,  to  prevent  the 
envy  which  the  multitudes  of  people  coming 
to  meet  him  would  have  excited.  Next  morn- 
ing at  break  of  day,  he  made  his  appearance, 
■nd  attended  the  sacrifice.  After  which  he 
summoned  an  assembly,  and  obtained  a  grant 
of  almost  ns  much  more  as  the  first  decree 
bad  given  him.  He  was  empowered  to  fit  out 
^ve  hundred  galleys,  and  to  raise  an  army  of  a 
aundred  and  twenUr  thousand  foot,  and  five 
thousand  horse.  Twenty-four  senators  were 
selected,  who  had  all  been  generals  or  prstors, 
and  were  appointed  his  lieutenants;  and  he 
had  two  questors  given  him.  As  the  price  of 
provisions  fell  immediately,  the  people  were 
greatly  pleased,  and  it  gave  them  occasion  to 
■ay,  ^The  very  name  df  Pompey  had  teimi- 
aated  the  war." 
However,  in  pursuance  of  his  charge,  he 

*  The  eoiunh  ui  this  year  were  Cslpnmius  PiiO| 
m4  AdUiu  Olsbrio. 


dtvided  the  whole  Mediterranean  intotbirtea 
parts,  appo:  siting  a  lieutenant  for  each,  and  as- 
signing him  a  squadron.  By  thus  stationing 
his  fleets  in  all  quarters,  heenelosed  the  pirates 
as  it  were  in  a  net,  took  great  numbers  of 
them,  and  brought  them  into  harbour.  Such  of 
their  vessels  as  had  dispersed  and  made  off  in 
time,  or  could  escape  tJie  general  chase,  re- 
tired to  Cilioia,  like  so  many  bees  into  a  hive. 
Against  these  he  proposed  to  go  himself  with 
sixty  of  his  best  galleys;  but  first  he  resolved 
to  clear  tiie  Tuscan  sea,  and  the  coasts  of  Af- 
rica, Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily,  of  all  pirat- 
ical adventurers;  which  he  effected  in  forty 
days,  by  his  own  indefatigable  endeavours  and 
those  of  his  lieutenants.  But,  as  the  consul 
Piso  was  indulging  his  malignity  at  home,  in 
wasting  his  stores  and  discharging  his  seamen, 
he  sent  his  fleet  round  to  Brundusinm,  and 
went  himself  by  land  through  Tuscany  to  Rome. 
As  soon  as  the  people  were  informed  of  his 
approach,  they  went  in  crowds  to  receive  him, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  a  few 
days  before,  to  conduct  him  on  his  way.  The»r 
extraordinary  joy  was  owing  to  the  speed  with 
which  he  had  executed  his  commission,  so  far 
beyond  all  expectation,  and  to  the  superabun- 
dant plenty  which  reigned  in  the  markets. 
For  this  reason  Piso  was  in  danger  of  being 
deposed  from  the  consulship,  and  Gabinius 
had  a  decree  readv  drawn  up  for  that  purpose; 
but  Pompey  would  not  suffer  him  to  propose 
it.  On  the  contrary,  his  speech  to  the  people 
was  full  of  candour  and  moderation;  and  when  • 
he  had  provided  such  things  as  he  wanted,  be 
went  to  Bnindusium,  and  put  to  sea  again. 
Though  he  was  straightened  for  time,  and  in 
his  baste  sailed  by  many  cities  without  calling, 
yet  he  stopped  at  Athens.  He  entered  the 
town  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods;  after  which  he 
addressed  the  people,  and  then  prepared  tore- 
embark  immediately.  As  he  went  out  of  the 
gate  he  observed  two  inscriptions,  each  com 
prised  in  one  line. 

That  within  the  gate  was— 
Bat  know  thyaelf  aman,  and  be  a  god« 

That  without— 
We  wiah'd,  we  mw;  we  loved,  and  we  adored. 

Some  of  the  pirates,  who  yet  traversed  the 
seas,  made  their  submission;  and  as  he  treated 
them  in  a  humane  manner,  when  he  had  them 
and  their  ships  in  his  power,  others  entertained 
hopes  of  mercv,  and  avoidingthe  other  officers 
surrendered  themselves  to  Fompey,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children.  He  spared 
them  all ;  and  it  was  principally  by  their  means 
that  he  found  out  ana  took  a  number  who  were 
guilty  of  unpardonable  crimes,  and  therefore 
had  concealed  themselves. 

Still,  however,  there  remained  a  great  num 
ber,  and  indeed  Uie  most  powerful  part  of  these 
corsairs,  who  sent  their  families,  treasures,  and 
d^  useless  hands,  into  castles,  and  fortified 
towns  upon  Mount  Taurus.  Then  they  manned 
their  ships,  and  waited  for  Pompey  at  Con? 
cesium,  in  Cilicia.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the 
pirates  were  defeated;  after  which  they  retired 
mto  the  fort.    But  they  had  not  been  kag  b» 
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itoged  before  tbey  capHoktod,aiid  wmeadewd 
tfaMnanlves,  together  with  the  cities  and  iateiide 
which  they  had  conquered  and  fortified^  and 
which  hj  their  workc,  as  well  as  sitaation,  were 
almoet  impregnable.  Thus  the  war  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  whole  force  of  the  )firates  de- 
•troyed.  within  three  months  at  the  farthesL 

B^iaes  the  other  vessels,  Pompey  took 
ninety  ships  with  beaks  of  brass  j  and  the  pris- 
ooere  amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  He  did 
not  choose  to  put  them  to  death,  end  at  the 
same  time  he  thousht  it  wrong  to  suffer  them  to 
disperse,  because  Uiey  were  not  only  numerous, 
but  warlike  and  necessitous,  and  therefore  would 
probably  knit  again  and  give  future  trouble. 
He  reflected,  that  man  by  nature  is  neither  a 
savage  nor  an  unsocial  creature;  and  when  be 
becmnes  so  it  is  by  vices  contrary  to  nature; 
pret  even  then  he  may  be  humanized  by  chang- 
ing his  place  of  abode,  and  accustoming  him  to 
a  new  manner  of  life:  as  beasts  that  are  natu- 
rally wild  put  off  their  fierceness,  when  they 
are  kept  in  a  domestic  way.  For  this  reason 
he  determined  to  remove  the  pirates  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  bring  them  to  uste 
the  sweets  of  civil  life,  by  living  in  cities,  and 
by  the  culture  of  the  ground.  He  placed  some 
•f  them  in  the  little  towns  of  Cilicia,.which  were 
almost  desolate,  and  which  received  them  with 
pleasure,  because  at  the  same  time  he  gave  them 
an  additional  proportion  of  lands.  He  repaired 
the  city  of  Soli,*  which  had  lately  been  disman- 
tled and  deprived  of  iu  inhabitants  bv  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  peopled  it  with  a  number 
•f  these  comifs.  The  remainder  which  was  a 
•onsiderable  body,  he  planted  in  Dyma,  a  city 
•f  Achaia,  which,  though  it  had  a  large  and 
froitfu.  territory,  was  in  want  of  inhabitants. 

Such  as  looked  upon  Pompey  with  envy 
Ibund  fault  with  these  proceedings }  but  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  Metellwi  in  Crete  was  not 
agreeable  to  nis  best  friends.  This  was  a  re- 
lation of  that  Metellus  who  commanded  in 
conjunction  with  Pompey  in  Spain,  and  he  had 
been  sent  into  Crete  some  time  before  Pompey 
was  emploved  in  this  war.  For  Crete  was 
the  second  nursery  of  pirates  afler  Cilicia. 
Metellus  had  destroyed  many  nests  of  them 
there,  and  the  remainder,  who  were  beseiged 
by  nim  at  this  time,  addressed  themselves  to 
Pompey  as  suppliants,  and  invited  him  into  the 
island,  as  included  in  his  commission,  and  fall- 
ing within  the  distance  he  had  a  right  to  carry 
his  arms  from  the  sea.  He  listened  to  their 
application,  and  by  letter  enjoined  Metellus  to 
take  no  further  steps  in  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  the  cities  of  Crete  not  to  obey 
Metellus,  but  Lucius  Octavius,  one  of  his  own 
beotcnants,  whom  he  sent  to  take  the  command. 

Octavius  went  in  amoug  the  beseiged,  and 
fought  on  their  side;  a  circumstance  which 
rendered  Pompey  not  ouly  odious,  but  ridicu- 
lous. For  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  so  blinded  by  his  envy  and 
^ealoosy  of  Metellus  as  to  lend  his  name  and 
authority  to  a  crew  of  profligate  wretches,  to 
be  used  as  a  kind  of  amulet  to  defend  them. 
Achilles  was  not  thought  to  behave  like  a  man, 


'  Hi  «db4 11  slUr  hi*  own  I 


bat  like  n  frantic  youth  carried  away  by  en  ea 
tfavagant  passion  for  fame,  when  he  meds 
signs  to  his  troops  not  to  loach  Hector. 

Lot  MMM  strong  arm  dionU  ■Batch  the  glorieoi  jrm 
Before  Pellidci. 

But  Pompey  fought  for  the  common  eoemicfl 
of  mankind,  ih  order  to  deprive  a  prmtar;  who 
was  labouring  to  destroy  them,  of  the  bonoen 
of  a  triumph.  Metellus,  however,  porsaed  fail 
operations  till  he  took  the  pirates,  and  pot  them 
all  to  death.  As  fbr  Octavius,  be  eipoacd 
him  in  the  camp  as  an  object  of  ccwterapt, 
and  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  after  which 
he  dismissed  him. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the 
war  with  the  pirates  was  finished,  and  that 
Pompey  was  bestowing  his  leisure  upon  visit- 
iug  the  cities,  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  proposed  a  decree,  which  g^ve  him 
all  the  provinces  and  forees  under  the  com- 
mand of  LucuUus,  adding  likewise  Bithynia, 
which  was  Uien  governed  by  Glabrio.  It  di- 
rected him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  and  Tigranes;  for  which  purpose  he  was 
also  to  retain  his  naval  command.  This  was 
subjecting  at  once  the  whole  Roman  empire 
to  one  man.  For,  the  provinces  which  the  for- 
mer decree  did  not  give  him,  Phrygia,  Lvcao 
nia.  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the  Uppei 
Colchis,  and  Armenia,  were  granted  by  this, 
together  with  all  the  forces,  which  under  Lucal- 
lus,  had  defeated  Mithridates  and  Tigniiee. 

By  this  law,  LucuUus  was  deprived  of  the 
honours  he  had  dearly  earned,  and  had  a  per- 
son to  succeed  him  in  his  triumph,  rather  than 
in  the  war;  but  that  was  not  tne  thing  which 
affected  the  Patricians  most.  They  were  per- 
suaded, indeed,  that  Lucnllus  was  treated  with 
injustice  and  ingratitude;  but  it  was  a  much 
.more  painful  circumstance,  to  think  of  a  power 
in  the  hands  of  Pompey,  which  they  couid  call 
nothing  but  a  tyranny.*  They  therefore  ex- 
horted and  encouraged  each  other  to  oppose 
the  law,  and  maintain  their  liberty.  Tet  when 
the  time  oime,  their  fear  of  the  people  pre 
vailed,  and  no  one  spoke  on  the  occasion  but 
Catulus.  *  He  urged  many  arguments  against 
the  bill;  and  when  he  found  they  had  no  effect 
upon  the  commons,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  senators,  and  called  upon  them  many  times 
from  the  roatrunt,  *'  To  seek  some  mountain, 
as  their  ancestors  had  done,  some  rock  whither 
they  might  fly  for  the  preservation  of  liberty." 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  bill  was 
passed  bv  all  the  tribes,!  and  almost  the  same 
universal  authority,  conferred  upon  Pompey  in 
his  absence,  which  Sylla  did  not  gain  but  bv 


•  «  We  have  then  ||;ot  at  hst,*'  aaid  they,  «  a  M«e 
•reign ;  the  republic  u  changed  into  a  nonarehv ;  the 
lervicet  of  Lucalltu,  the  honour  of  (Mabrio  ami  Mar- 
cine,  two  sealow  and  worthy  aenaton,  are  to  heacri 
ficea  to  the  promotion  of  Pompey.  S  jlla  never  cahcd 
hit  tyranny  so  hr." 

f  T  wo  great  men  spoke  in  &TOQr  of  the  law,  namely 
Cicero  and  Cewr.  llie  former  aimed  at  the  coMolite. 
which  Pompey  •'•  party  could  more  easily  nrocureUmf 
than  that  of  Catulus  and  the  senate.  As  for  Cmsar,  be 
was  delighted  to  see  the  people  insensibly  lose  that  re 
publican  spirit  and  Iotc  of  liberty,  which  might  one  d^ 
obstruct  the  vast  designs  he  had  already  foi  msd. 
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mt  fword,  and  by  carrying  war  into  the  bow«]f 
of  hifl  country.  When  Pompey  received  the 
letten  which  notified  his  hign  promotion,  and 
nis  frienda,  who  happened  to  m  by,  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  oceaoion,  he  is  said  to  have 
knit  his  brows,  smote  his  thigh,  and  expressed 
himself  as  if  he  was  aheady  overburdened  and 
wearied  by  the  weight  of  power:*  *<Alas!  is 
there  no  end  of  my  conflicts?  How  much 
better  would  it  have  been  to  be  one  of  the  un. 
distinguished  many,  than  to  be  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  war?  shall  I  never  be  able  to  fly 
from  envy  to  a  rural  retreat,  to  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  conjugal  endearments?"  £ven  his 
friends  were  unable  to  bear  the  dissimulation 
of  this  speech.  Tbev  knew  the  flame  of  his 
native  ambition  and  lust  of  power  was  blown 
up  to  a  greater  height  by  the  difference  he  had 
with  Lucnllus,  and  that  he  rejoiced  the  more 
in  the  present  preference,  on  that  aocoont. 

His  actions  soon  unmasked  the  man.  He 
causea  public  notice  to  be  given  in  all  places 
within  his  commission,  that  ihe  Roman  troops 
were  t6  repair  to  him,  ss  well  as  the  kings  and 
princes  their  allies.  Wherever  he  went,  be  an- 
nulled the  acts  of  LuculJus,  remitting  the  fines 
he  had  imposed,  and  taking  away  the  rewards 
he  had  given.  In  short,  he  omitted  no  means 
to  shew  the  partisans  of  that  general  that  all 
his  authority  was  gone. 

Lucttllns,  of  course,  complained  of  this  i!ireatr 
ment*,  and  their  common  friends  were  of  opin- 
ion, that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  come  to 
an  interview;  accordingly  they  met  in  Galatia. 
As  they  had  both  given  distinguished  proofs  of 
military  merit,  the  lietor9  had  entwined  the 
rods  or  each  with  laurel.  Lucullus  had  march- 
ed through  a  country  full  of  flourishing  groves, 
but  Pompey's  rout  was  dry  and  barren,  without 
the  omameat  or  advanUge  of  woods.  His 
laurels,  therefore,  were  parched  and  withered; 
which  the  servants  of  LiUcullus  no  sooner  ob- 
served, than  they  freely  sappUed  them  with 
fresh  ones,  and  crowned  hwjaaees  with  them. 
This  seemed  tobe  an  omen  that  Pompey  would 
bear  away  the  honours  and  rewards  of  Lucul- 
lus's  victories.  LucuUas  had  been  consul  be- 
fore Pompey,  and  was  the  older  man  -,  but  Pom- 
pe^'s  two  triumphs  gave  him  the  advantage  in 
point  of  dignity. 

Their  interview  had  at  first  the  face  of  great 
politeness  and  civility.  They  be^an  with  mu- 
tual compliments  and  congratulations:  bntUbey 
ooon  lost  sight  even  of  candour  and  modera- 
tion }  they  proceeded  to  abusive  language;  Pom- 
Eij  reproaching  Lucullus  with  avarice,  and 
ucullus  accusing  Pompey  of  an  insatiable 
lust  of  power;  insomuch,  that  their  friends 
found  it  diflicult  to  prevent  violence.  After 
thin,  Lucullus  gave  his  fViends  and  followers 
lands  in  Galatia,  as  a  conquered  country,  and 
made  other  considerable  grants.  But  Pompey, 
who  encamped  at  a  Uttle  distance  from  nim, 
declared  he  would  not  suffer  his  orders  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  seduced  all  his  sol- 
diers, except  sixteen  hundred,  who,  he  knew, 
were  so  mutinous  that  they  would  be  as  un- 
serviceable to  him  as  they  had  been  ill-affected 
to  their  old  general    Nay,  he  scrupled  not  to 

*  U  It  jpowible  to  read  (hii,  irithout  rceotkefiag  fht 
isBilar  ciiarsctcr  of  our  Richard  tb«  third? 


diflperage  the  conduct  of  LueuUua,  and  to  rep- 
resent his  actions  in  a  despicable  light.  ^'Thi 
battles  of  Lucullus,"  he  said,  <'were  only  mock 
battles,  and  he  had  fought  with  nothing  but 
the  shadows  of  kings;  but  that  it  was  left  for 
Mm  to  contend  with  real  strength  and  well 
disciplined  armies;  since  Mithridates  had  be- 
taken himself  to  swords  and  shields,  and  knew 
how  to  make  proper  use  of  his  cavairy.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  Lucullus  defended  him 
self  by  observing,  <<That  it  was  nothing  now 
to  Pompey  to  ^ht  with  phantoms  and  sha- 
dows of  war;  for  like  a  dastardly  bird,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  prey  upon  those  whom  he 
had  not  killed,  and  to  tear  the  poor  remains  of 
a  dying  opposition.  Thus  he  had  arrosated 
to  umself  the  conquest  of  Sertorius,  of  Lepi- 
dus,  and  Spartacus,  which  originally  belonged 
to  Metellus,  to  Catulus,  and  Crassus.  Conse- 
quently, he  did  not  wonder  that  he  was  come 
to  claim  the  honour  of  finishing  the  wars  of  Ar- 
menia and  Pontus,  after  he  had  thrust  himself 
into  the  triumph  over  the  fugitive  slaves.'' 

In  a  little  time  Lucullus  departed  for  Rome; 
and  Pompey,  having  secured  the  sea  from 
Phcenicia  to  the  Bospborus,  marched  in  quest 
of  Mithridates,  who  had  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  butdurst 
not  stand  an  engagement.  That  prince  was  in 
possession  of  a  strong  and  secure  post  upon 
a  mountain,  which  he  quitted  upon  Pompey's 
approach,  because  it  was  destitute  of  water. 
Pompey  encamped  in  the  same  place;  and 
conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and 
the  crevices  in  the  mountain,  that  springs 
might  be  found,  he  ordered  a  number  of  wells 
to  be  dug,  and  the  camp  was  in  a  short  time 
plentifully  supplied  with  water.*  He  was  not 
a  little  surprised  that  this  did  not  occur  to 
Mithridates  during  the  whole  time  of  his  en- 
campment there. 

Alter  this  Pompey  followed  him' to  his  new 
camp,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  round 
him.  Mithridates  stood  a  siege  of  forty-five 
days,  after  which  he  found  means  to  steal  off 
with  his  best  troops,  having  first  killed  all 
the  sick,  and  such  as  could  be  of  no  service. 
Pompey  overtook  him  near  the  Euphrates,  and 
encamped  over  against  him;  but  fearing  he 
might  pass  the  river  unperceived,  he  drew  out 
his  troops  at  midnight.  At  that  time  Mithri- 
dates is  said  to  have  had  a  dream  prefigura- 
tive  of  what  was  to  befal  him.  He  thought  he 
was  upon  the  Pontic  sea,  sailing  with  a  favour- 
able wind,  and  in  sight  of  the  Bospborus;  so 
that  he  felicitated  his  friends  in  the  ship,  like  a 
man  perfectly  safe,  and  already  in  harbour. 
But  suddenly  he  beheld  himself  in  the  most 
destitute  condition,  swinging  upon  a  piece  of 
wreck.  While  he  was  in  all  the  agitation 
which  this  dream  produced,  his  friends  awak- 
ed him,  and  told  him  that  Pompey  was  a^ 
hand.  He  was  now  under  a  necessity  of  fight- 
ing for  his  camp,  and  his  generals  drew  up  the 
forces  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Pompev  seeing  them  prepared,  was  loath  to 
risk  a  battle  in  the  dark.  He  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  surround  them,  so  as  to  prevent  theit 
flight:  and  what  inclined  him  still  more  to  wait 

*  Panlu  JEmilntt  had  dons  th«  mbm  thing  lose  hi 
fore,  in  tbt  MaccdoniaB  war. 
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tor  daylight,  wm  Um  considentioii  U»t  his 
tfoopt  were  much  oetter  than  the  enemy'f. 
However,  the  oldest  of  his  officers  entreated 
jim  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  attack,  and 
at  last  prevailed.  It  was  not  indeed  very  dark  j 
for  the  moon,  though  near  her  setting,  gave 
light  enough  to  distinguish  objects.  But  it  was 
4  great  disadvantage  to  the  king's  troops,  that 
the  moon  was  so  low,  and  on  the  backs  of  the 
Romans;  because  she  projected  their  shadows 
so  far  before  them,  that  the  enemy  could  form 
no  just  estimate  of  the  distances,  but  thinking 
them  at  hand,  threw  their  javelins  before  they 
coold  do  the  least  eiecntion. 

The  Romans,  perceiving  their  mistake,  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge  with  all  the  alarm  of 
voices.  The  enemy  were  in  such  a  consterna- 
tion, that  they  nude  not  the  least  stand,  and, 
in  their  flight,  vast  numbers  were  slain.  They 
lost  above  ten  thousand  men,  and  their  camp 
was  taken.  As  for  Idithridates,  he  broke 
through  the  Romans  with  eight  hundred  horse, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  That 
corps,  however,  did  not  follow  him  far  before 
they  dispersed,  and  left  him  with  only  three  of 
his  people;  one  of  which  was  his  concubine, 
Uypsicratia,  a  woman  of  such  a  masculine  and 
danng  spirit,  that  the  king  used  to  call  her 
Hypsicrates.  She  then  rode  a  Persian  horae, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  man's  habit,  of  the  fa^on 
of  that  nation.  She  complained  not  in  the 
least  of  the  length  of  the  march  ^  and  besides 
that  fatigue,  she  waited  on  the  lung,  and  took 
care  of  his  horse,  till  they  reached  the  castle  of 
Inora,*  where  the  king's  treasure,  and  his  most 
valuable  moveables  were  deposited.  Mithri- 
dates  took  out  thence  many  rich  robM,  and 
bestowed  them  on  those  who  repaired  to  him 
afler  their  flight  He  furnished  each  of  his 
friends,  too,  with  a  quantity  of  poison,  that 
none  of  them,  against  their  will,  might  come 
aUve  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

From  Ittora,  his  design  was  to  go  to  Ti- 
granes,  in  Armenia.  But  Tigranes  had  given 
up  the  cause,  and  set  a  price  of  no  less  than  a 
hundred  talents  upon  his  head.  He  therefore, 
changed  his  route,  and  having  passed  the  head 
of  the  Euphrates,  directed  his  flight  through 
Colchis. 

In  the  meantioie,  Pompey  entered  Annenia, 
upon  the  invitation  of  young  Tigranes,  who 
had  revolted  tfom  his  father,  and  was  gone  to 
meet  the  Roman  general  at  the  river  Arazes. 
This  river  takes  its  rise  near  the  source  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  beads  its  course  eastward,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Caspian  sea.  Pompejf 
and  yoi       ■"' 


suring  him  that  no  man  was  ever  seen  oa  harm 
back  in  a  Roman  camp.  Tigranes  obeyed^ 
and  even  took  off  his  sword,  and  gave  it  them! 
As  soon  as  he  came  before  Pompev,  he  palled 
off  his  disdem,  and  attempted  to  lay  it  at  hia 
feet.  What  wss  still  worse,  he  was  goiai  to 
prostrate  himself,  and  embrace  his  kaees.  Bat 
Pompey  preventing  it,  took  him  by  the  hsad, 
and  placed  him  on  one  side  of  himy  and  km 
son  on  the  other.  Then  addressing  himself  to 
the  father,  he  said,  "As  to  whst  yoa  bad  lost 
before,  you  lost  it  to  I^cullus.  It  was  he 
who  took  from  vou  Syria,  Phosniciay  Cilicia, 
Gralatia,  and  Sophene.  But  wh^t  yoo  kept  tUl 
my  time,  I  will  restore  you,  on  condition  yoo 
pay  the  Romans  a  fine  of  six  thousand  talesti 
for  the  iniurv  yon  have  done  t* 


young  Tiffranesy  in  their  march,  received 
the  homage  of  the  cities  through  which  they 
passed.  As  for  Timnes  the  father,  he  had 
been  lately  defeated  by  Lucullus;  and  now. 
being  informed  that  Pompey  was  of  a  mild 
and  humane  disposition,  he  received  a  Ro 
man  garrison  into  his  capital;  and  taking  his 
friends  and  relations  with  hun,  went  to  sur- 
render himself.  As  he  rode  up  to  the  intrench- 
ments,  two  of  Pompey's  Uctan  came  and  or- 
derad  him  to  diamoont,  and  enter  on  foot;  as- 


*  It  Menu  from  a  psang«  in  Strabo,  (B.  rii.)  thai, 
Milead  of  Xnora,  we  should  read  Sinoria:  tar  that 
wu  one  of  the  nsny  fertreieet  Mithridatei  had  built 
kttwmn  the  freater  tad  the  hiS  Armciiia 


Toursoa 
I  will  maite  king  of  Sophene." 

Tigranes  thought  hunself  so  happy  in  these 
terms,  and  in  finding  that  the  Bomaas  saloted 
him  king,  that  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  he  prom- 
ised every  private  sokuex  half  a  mma,  everr 
centurion  ten  mmtUy  ana  every  tribune  a  tat 
ent  But  his  son  was  little  pleased  nt  the  de- 
termination ;  and  when  he  was  invited  to  sopper, 
he  said,  "He  had  no  need  of  such  hooom 
from  Pompey;  for  he  could  ind  another  Ro- 
Upon  this,  he  was  bound,  and  reserv- 
ed in  chains  for  the  triumph.  Not  IcMig  after, 
Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  to  demsjMl  the 
young  prince,  as  his  son-in-law,  and  topropoie 
that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boondsxy 
between  him  and  the  Roman  empire.  Pom- 
pey answered,  "  That  Tigranes  was  certaio- 
ly  nearer  to  his  father  than  his  fatber-u-law; 
and  as  for  the  boundary,  justice  should  direct 
if 

When  he  had  dispatched  this  affair,  he  left 
Afranius  to  take  care  of  Annenia,  and  march- 
ed himself  to  the  countries  bordering  on  Moont 
Causacus,  through  which  he  mu«t  necessarily 
pass  in  search  of  Mithridates.  The  Albaniau 
and  Iberians  are  the  principal  nations  in  thoee 
Darts.  The  Iberian  territories  touch  upon  the 
Moschian  mountains  and  the  kingdom  of  Poa- 
tus;  the  Albanians  stretch  more  to  the  east, 
and  extend  to  the  Caspian  sea.  The  Albanians 
at  first  granted  Pompey  a  passage:  but  as  win- 
ter overtook  him  in  their  dominions,  they  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  SattomtUiOj  which  the 
Romans  observe  religiously,  to  assemble  their 
forces  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  men, 
with  a  resolution  to  atUck  them;  and  for  that 
purpose  passed  the  Cymus.^  The  Cyrnos  rises 
in  the  Iberian  mountains,  ana  being  joined  in 
its  coarse  by  the  Araxes  from  Arraenia,  it  dis- 
charges itself,  by  twelve  mouths,  into  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  Some  say,  the  Araxes  does  not  run 
mto  it,t  but  has  a  separate  channel,  and  emp 
ties  itself  near  it  into  the  aame  sea. 

Pomftey  suffered  them  to  pass  the  river, 
though  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  hindered 
it;  and  when  they  were  all  got  over,  he  attack- 
ed and  routed  them,  and  kiUed  great  numbers 
on  the  spot.  Their  kinss  sent  ambassadors  to 
beg  for  mercy;  upon  which  Pompey  forgave 
him  the  violence  he  had  offered,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.    This  done,  he  march- 

*  Strsbo  and  Pliny  call  thia  nTtr  Cifnu,  and  ao  Pl«]- 
tareh  probably  wrote  It  .      .     .   - 

t  Tiiia  u  8tnbo»i  opiaion,  ia  which  ha  is  I 
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•d  agunstthe  Iberiaiu,  who  were  equally  na- 
toerooB  and  mora  warlike,  and  who  were  very 
deairous  to  lignalixe  their  seal  for  Mitbridates, 
by  repulaing  Pompey.  The  Iberians  were  never 
tRibjcct  to  Uie  Medea  or  Peraiani:  they  eacaped 
even  the  Macedonian  yoke,  because  Alexander 
was  obliged  to  leave  Hyrcania  in  haste.  Pom- 
pey, however,  defeated  this  people  too,  in  a  great 
oatUe,  in  which  he  killed  no  less  than  nine  thou- 
sand, and  took  above  ten  thousand  prisoners. 

After  this,  he  threw  himself  into  Colchis; 
and  Servilius  came  and  joined  him  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Phasis,  with  the  fleet  appointed  to  guard 
the  Euzine  sea.  The  pursuit  of  Mithridates 
was  attended  with  great  difficulties:  for  he  had 
concealed  himself  among  the  nations  settled 
about  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Palus  Mcotis. 
Besides,  news  was  brought  Pompey  that  the  Al- 
banians had  revolted,  and  taken  up  anns  again. 
The  desire  of  revenge  determined  him  to  march 

,  back,  and  chastise  Uiem.  But  it  was  with  in- 
finite trouble  and  danger  that  he  passed  the 
Cyrnus  again,  the  barlwrians  having  fenced  it 
on  their  side  with  pallisades  all  along  the  banks. 
And  when  he  was  over,  he  had  a  la^e  country 
to  traverse,  which  afforded  no  water.  This  last 
difficulty  he  provided  against,  by  filling  ten 
thousand  bottles  j  and  pursuing  his  march,  he 
found  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Abas,**  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand 
foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  but  many  of 
them  ill-armed,  and  provided  with  nothing  of 
the  defensive  kind  but  skins  of  beasU. 

They  were  commanded  by  the  king's  brother, 
named  Cosis;  who,  at  the  (^ginning  of  the  bat- 
tle, singled  out  Pompey,  and,  rushing  in  upon 
him,  struck  his  javelin  int(»  the  joinU  of  his 
breastplate .  Pompey  in  return,  run  him  through 
with  his  spear  ana  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
It  is  said  that  the  Amazons  came  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  barbarians. from  the  mountains 
near  the  river  Thermodon,  and  fought  in  this 
battle.  The  Romans,  among  the  plunder  of 
the  field,  did,  indeed,  meet  with  bucklers  in 
the  form  of  a  half-moon,  and  such  buskins  as 
the  Amazons  wore;  but  there  was  not  the  body 
of  a  woman  found  among  the  dead.  They  in- 
habit tbat  part  of  Mount  Causacus  which 
stretches  towards  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  are 
not  next  neighbours  to  the  Albanians  jf  for 
Gclae  and  Leges  lie  between;  but  they  meet 
that  people,  and  spend  two  months  with  them 
every  year  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon : 
after  which  they  retire  to  their  own  country, 
where  they  live  without  the  company  of  men. 
After  this  action,  Pompey  designed  to  make 
lis  way  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  march  by  its 
coasts  into  Hyrcania;  but  he  found  the  number 
of  venomus  serpents  so  troublesome,  that  he 
was  forced  to  return,  when  three  days'  march 

^  more  would  have  carried  him  as  far  as  he  pro- 
poacd.  The  nezt  route  he  took  was  into  Arme- 
nia the  Less,  where  he  gave  audience  to  am- 
bassadors from  the  kings  of  the  £lynueans{  and 

*  This  rirer  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  ofAIba- 
aia,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea.    Ptolemy  calls  it 

L  t  The  Albanian  forces,  according  to  Slrabo,  were 
^nmerous,  but  ill-disciplined.  Their  ofiensire  wear 
jVns  were  darts  and  arrows,  and  their  defensire  armour 
r'Vs  made  of  the  skins  of  beasts. 

T  Strabo  (Lib.  xri.)  places  the  Elymseans  in  that 
fu  rt  of  Assyria  which  borders  upon  Media,  and  men- 
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Medea,  and  dismissed  them  with  letters  ezpres 
sive  of  his  regard.  Meantime  the  king  of  Par 
thia  had  entered  Gordyene^  and  was  doing  in 
finite  damage  to  the  subjects  of  Tigranes. 
Against  him  Pompey  sent  Afranius,  who  put 
him  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  him  as  far  as  the 
province  of  Arbelis. 

Among  all  the  concubines  of  Mithndatea  thtf 
were  brought  before  Pompey,  he  touched  no- 
one,  but  sent  them  to  their  parenta  or  bus 
bauds;  for  most  of  them  were  either  daughters 
or  wives  of  the  great  officers  and  principal  per- 
sons of  the  kingdom.  But  Stratonice,  who  was 
the  first  'favourite,  and  had  the  care  of  a  fort 
where  the  best  part  of  the  king's  treasure  was 
lodged,  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  old  musician. 
She  sung  one  evening  to  Mitbridates  at  an  en- 
tertainment, and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
her  that  he  took  her  to  his  bed  that  night,  and 
sent  the  old  man  home  in  no  very  good  humour, 
because  he  had  taken  his  danshter  without 
condescending  to  speak  one  kind  word  to  him. 
But  when  he  waked  nezt  morning,  he  saw  ta- 
bles covered  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver^  a 
great  retinue  of  eunuchs  and  pages,  who  offer- 
ed him  the  choice  of  rich  robes,  and  befor^is 
gate  a  horse  with  such  maffnificent  furniture, 
as  is  provided  for  those  who  are  called  the 
king's  friends.  All  this  he  thought  nothing  but 
an  insult  and  burlesque  upon  him,  and  therefore 
prepared  for  flieht;  but  the  servants  stopped 
him,  and  assured  him  that  the  king  had  given 
him  the  house  of  a  rich  nobleman  lately  de- 
ceased, and  that  what  he  saw  was  only  the  first 
fruits— a  small  earnest  of  the  fortiine  he  intend- 
ed him.  At  last  he  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  scene  was  not  visionary;  he 
put  on  the  purple,  and  mounted^Jie  horse,  and, 
as  he  rode  through  the  city,  cried  out  ^M\  this 
is  mine."  The  inhabitants,  of  course,  laughed 
at  him;  and  he  told  them, '*  They  should  not 
be  surprised  at  this  behaviour  of  his,  but  rather 
wonder  that  he  did  not  throw  stones  at  them." 

From  such  a  glorious  source  sprang  StraUmicM, 
She  surrendered  to  Pompey  the  castle,  anO 
made  him  many  magnificent  presents;  howev* 
er,  he  took  nothing  but  what  might  be  an  or- 
nament to  the  solemnities  of  religion,  and  add 
lustre  to  his  triumph.  The  rest  he  desired  she 
would  keep  for  her  own  enjoyment.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  king  of  Iberia  sent  him  a 
bed-stead,  a  table,  and  a  throne,  all  of  maaay 
gold,  and  begged  of  him  to  accept  them  as  a 
mark  of  his  regard,  he  bade  the  qusstors  apply 
^them  to  the  purposes  of  the  public  revenue. 

In  the  castle  of  Caenon  he  found  the  private 
papers  of  Mithridates;  and  he  read  them  vrith 
some  pleasure,  because  they  diacovered  that 
prince's  real  character.  From  these  memoirs 
it  appeared,  that  he  had  taken  off  many  per^ 
sons  by  poison,  among  whom  were  hit  own 
son  Ariarathes  and  Alccus  of  Sardis.  His 
pique  against  the  latter  took  its  rise  merely 
from  his  having  better  horses  for  the  race  than 
he  There  were  also  interpretations,  both  of 
his  own  dreams  and  those  of  his  wives;  and 
the  lascivious  letters  which  had  passed  between 
him  and  Monime.    Theophanes  pretends  te 

tions  three  provinces  belonging  to  them,  Oabiane 
Messabatice,  and  Corbiane.    He  adds,  that  they  we  k 

Powerful  enough  to  refuse  submission  to  the  kiaff  ji 
arthia. 
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iay,  that  there  was  foond  amdng  thote  papen 
a  memorial  composed  by  Ratilius,*  exhorting 
Bfithridates  to  massacre  all  the  Romans  in  Asia. 
But  most  people  belieTe  this  was  a  malicious 
invention  of  Tneophanes,  to  blacken  Rutilius, 
who  Ji  probably  he  hated,  because  ho  was  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  him;  or  it  might  be  invented  by 
Pompey,  whose  father  was  represented  in  Ru- 
tnlius**  Histories  as  one  of  the  worst  of  men. 

From  Ccnon  Pompey  marched  to  Amisus; 
where  his  infatuating  ambition  put  him  upon 
very  obnoxious  measures.  He  had  censured 
Lucullus  much  for  disposing  of  provinces  at  a 
time  when  the  war  was  alive,  and  for  bestow- 
ing other  considerable  gifls  and  honours,  which 
conquerors  use  to  grant  after  their  wars  were 
absolutely  terminated.  And  yet  when  Mithri- 
dates  was  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  had 
assembled  a  very  respectable  army  again,  the 
same  Pompev  did  the  very  thing  he  had  cen- 
mred. — As  if  he  had  finished  the  whole,  he  dis- 
posed of  governments,  and  distributed  other  re- 
wards among  his  friends.  On  that  occasion  many 
princes  and  generals,  and  among  them  twelve 
oarbarian  kings,  appeared  before  himj  and  to 
grAify  those  princes,  when  he  wrote  to  the  king 
of  Parthia,  he  refused  to  give  him  the  title  of 
King  of  kings,  by  which  he  was  usually  ad- 
dressed. 

He  was  passioa«rt«ly  desirous  to  recover 
Syria,  and  passing  from  thence  through  Arabia, 
to  penetrate  to  the  Red  sea,  that  he  aiight  go 
on  conquering  everv  way  to  the  ocean  which 
surrounds  the  world.  In  Africa  he  was  the 
first  whose  conquests  extended  to  the  Great 
Sea;  in  Spain  he  stretched  the  Roman  domin- 
ions to  the  Atlantic}  and  in  his  late  pursuit  of 
the  Albanians,  he  wanted  but  little  or  reaching 
the  Hyrcanian  sea.  In  order,  therefore,  to  take 
the  Red  Sea,  too,  into  the  circle  of  his  wars,  he 
began  his  march;  the  rather,  because  he  saw  it 
difficult  to  hunt  out  Mithridates  with  a  r^ular 
force,  and  that  he  was  much  harder  to  deal 
with  in  his  flight  than  in  battle.  For  this  rea- 
son, he  said,  *<He  would  leave  him  a  stronger 
enemy  than  the  Romans  to  cope  with,  which 
was  famine."  In  pursuance  of  this  intention, 
he  ordered  a  number  of  ships  to  cruise  about 
and  prevent  any  vessels  from  entering  the  Bos- 
phorus with  provisions;  and  that  death  should 
be  the  punishment  for  such  as  were  taken  in 
the  aMempt 

As  he  was  upon  his  march  with  the  best  part 
of  his  army,  he  found  the  bodies  of  those  Ro- 
mans, who  fell  in  the  unfortunate  battle  between 
Triariust  and  Mithridates,  still  uninterred.  He 
gave  them  an  honourable  burial;  and  the  omis- 
sion of  it  seems  to  have  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  the  aversion  the  arm^  had  for  Lucullus. 

Proceeding  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he 
subdued  the  Arabians  about  mount  Amanus, 
by  his  lieutenant  Afranius,  and  descended  him- 
self into  Syria;  which  ho  converted  into  a 

•  P.  Rutilliu  Rufttt  yn»  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome 
649.  Ciceto  g^rtB  him  a  rre«t  character.  He  was 
sAerwardf  baDuhed  into  Aua,  and  when  Sylla  recalled 
bim,  he  rcAited  to  rettarn.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history 
m  Greek,  -which  Appian  made  sreat  use  of. 

f  Triariiu  was  defeated  by  Mithridates  three  years 
before  Fompey's  march  into  Syria.  He  had  twenty. 
Oiree  tribunes,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions  kill- 
•d  la  that  battle :  and  his  "mmf  was  taken. 


Roman  province,  because  it  had  no  Invfii; 
king.*  He  reduced  Judaea,  and  toi  k  its  kng 
Aristobulus  prisoner.  He  founded  Bome  citiei^ 
and  set  others  free;  punishing  the  tyrants  wiw 
had  enslaved  them.  But  most  of  hiis  time  was 
spent  in  administering  justice,  and  in  deckliag 
the  disputes  Iwtween  cities  and  princes.  When 
he  could  not  go  himself,  he  sent  his  friends:  the 
Armenians  and  Parthians,  for  instance,  oav 
ing  referred  the  difiference  they  had  about  some 
territory,  to  his  decision,  he  sent  three  arbi- 
trators to  settle  the  affair.  His  repuUtioo  as 
to  power  was  great,  and  it  was  equally  fes^ 
pectable  as  to  virtue  and  moderation.  This 
was  the  thing  which  palliated  most  of  bii 
faults,  and  those  of  his  ministers.  He  knew 
not  how  to  restrain  or  punish  the  offences  of 
those  he  employed,  but  he  gave  so  gracioos  a 
reception  to  those  who  came  to  comjplain  of 
them,  that  they  went  away  not  ill  satisfied  with 
all  they  had  suffered  from  their  avarice  and 
oppression. 

His  first  favourite  was  Demetrius  his  en- 
franchised slave;  a  young  man,  who,  in  other 
respects,  did  not  want  understanding,  tut  wiio 
made  an  insolent  use  of  his  good  fortune 
They  tell  us  this  story  of  him.  Cato  the  philoep- 

f>her,  then  a  young  man,  but  already  celebrated 
br  his  virtue  and  greatness  of  mind,  went  to 
see  Antioch,  when  Pompey  was  not  there. 
According  to  custom,  he  travelled  on  foot,  but 
his  friends  accompanied  him  on  horseback. 
When  he  approached  the  city,  he  saw  a  great 
number  of  people  before  the  gates,  all  in  white, 
and  on  the  way  a  troop  of  young  men  ranged 
on  one  side,  and  of  boys  on  the  other.  Tla» 
gave  the  philosofiher  pain;  for  he  thought  it  a 
compliment  intended  him,  which  he  did  not 
want.  However,  he  ordered  his  friendato  alight 
and  walk  with  him.  As  soon  as  they  were  near 
enough  to  be  spoken  with,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  witn  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a 
staff  of  office  in  his  hand,  came  up  and  asked 
them,  <<Where  they  had  left  Demetrius,  and 
when  he  might  be  expected.'"  Gate's  compan 
ions  laughed,  but  Cato  said  only,  "Alas,  pooi 
city!"  and  so  passed  on. 

Indeed,  others  might  the  better  endure  the 
insolence  of  Demetrius,  because  Pompey  bore 
with  it  himself.  Very  often,  when  Pompey 
was  waiting  to  receive  company,  Demetrius 
seated  himself  in  a  disrespectful  manner  at 
table,  with  his  cap  of  liberty  pulled  over  his 
ears.  Before  his  return  to  luly  he  had  pur 
chased  the  pleasantest  villas  about  Rome,  with 
magnificent  apartments  for  entertaining  his 
friends;  and  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  ex- 
pensive gardens  were  known  by  his  name. 
Yet  Pompey  himself  was  satisfied  with  an  in 
different  bouse  till  ther third  triumph.  After- 
wards he  built  that  beautiful  and  celebrated 
theatre  in  Rome;  and  as  an  appendage  to  it. 
buili  himself  a  house  much  handsomer  than  the 
former,  but  not  ostentatiously  great;  for  he  who 

*  Pompey  took  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  kiOii^  b« 
less  than  twelre  thousand  Jews  in  the  action.  He  en- 
tered the  temple  contrary  to  their  law,  but  baa  ihm 
moderation  not  to  touch  any  of  the  holy  utcnsiii,  a4 
the  treasure  belonging  to  it.  Aristobolos  presentJU 
him  with  a  rrolden  Tine,  rained  at  Ave  hundred  taleiAit 
which  he  ailcrwards  consecrated  in  the  tonpla  of  4ia> 
piter  Capitolinus. 
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)  to  be  maiiter  of  it  after  him,  at  his  fint  en- 
trance was  surprised,  and  asked  <'  Where  was 
ibe  room  in  which  Pompey  the  Great  used  to 
sap?''  Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  these 
matten. 

The  king  of  Arabia  Pctnea  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  Romans  in  no  formidable  light, 
but  he  was  really  afraid  of  Pompey,  and  sent 
letters  to  acquaint  him  that  he  was  ready  to 
obey  his  commands.  Pompey,  to  try  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  professions,  marched  against  Pe- 
tra.  Many  blamed  this  expedition,  looking 
upon  it  as  no  better  than  a  pretext  to  be  ex- 
cused pursuing  Mithydates,  against  whom  they 
would  hare  had  him  turn,  as  against  the  an- 
cient enemy  of  Rome;  and  an  tfnemy  who,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  had  so  far  recovered 
his  strength  as  to  propose  marching  through 
Scythia  and  Pieonia  into  Italy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pompey  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  ruin  him  when  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
than  to  take  him  iti  his  flight,  and  therefore 
would  not  amuse  himself  with  a  fruitless  pur- 
suit, but  rather  chose  to  wait  for  a  new 
emergency,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  turn  his 
arms  to  another  quarter. 

Fortune  soon  resolved  the  doubt  He  had 
advanced  near  Petra,  and  encamped  for  that 
day,  and  was  taking  some  exercise  on  horse- 
back without  the  trenches,  when  messengers 
arrived  from  Pontus;  and  it  was  plain  they 
brought  good  news,  because  the  points  of  their 
spears  were  crowned  with  lau^l.  The  sol- 
men  seeing  this,  gathered  about  Pompey,  who 
was  inclined  to  finish  his  exercise  before  he 
opened  the  packet;  but  they  were  so  earnest 
in  their  entreaties,  that  they  prevailed  upon 
him  to  alight  and  take  it.  He  entered  the 
camp  with  it  in  his  hand*,  and  as  there  was  no 
tribunal  ready,  and  the  soldiers  were  too  im- 
patient to  raise  one  of  turf,  which  was  the 
common  method,  they  piled  a  number  of  pack- 
saddles  one  upon  another,  upon  which  Pom- 
pey mounted,  and  gave  them  this  information: 
*<  Mithridates  is  dead.  He  killed  himself  upon 
the  revolt  of  his  son  Phamaces.  And  Pharna- 
«es  has  seized  all  that  belonged  to  his  father; 
which  he  declares  he  has  done  for  himself  and 
the  Romans.^ 

At  this  news  the  army,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, gave  a  loose  to  their  joy,  which  they  ex- 
pressed in  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  in  recip- 
rocal entertainments,  as  if  ten  thousand  of 
their  enemies  had  been  slain  in  Mithridates. 
Pompey  having  thus  brought  the  campaign  and 
the  whole  war  to  a  conclusion  so  happy,  and 
so  far  beyond  his  hopes,  immediately  quitted 
Arabia,  traversed  the  provinces  between  that 
and  Galatia  with  great  rapidity,  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  Amisus.  There  he  found  many  pre- 
sents from  Pbarnaces,  and  several  corpses  of 
the  royal  family,  among  which  was  that  of 
Mithridates.  The  face  of  that  prince  could 
cot  bo  easily  known,  because  the  embalmers 
had  not  taken  out  the  brain,  and  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  that,  the  features  were  disfigured. 
Yet  some  that  were  curious  to  examine  it  dis- 
imguished  it  by  the  scars.  As  for  Pompey,  he 
would  not  see  the  body,  but  to  propitiate  the 
•wmging  deity,*  sent  it  to  Sinope.    However, 


he  looked  upon  and  admired  the  magnificence 
of  his  habit,  and  the  size  and  beauty  of  his 
arms.  The  scabbard  of  the  sword,  which  cost 
four  hundred  talents,  was  stolen  by  one  Pub- 
liuB,  who  sold  it  to  Ariarathes.  And  Caius, 
the  foster-brother  of  Mithridates,  took  the  dia- 
dem, which  was  of  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  gave  it  privately  to  Faustus,  the  son 
of  Sylla,  who  had  begged  it  of  him.  This 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  Pompey,  but  Pbar- 
naces, discovering  it  afterwards,  punished  the 
persons  guilty  of  the  theft. 

Pompey  having  thoroughly  settled  the  afFairs 
of  Asia,  proceeded  in  his  return  to  Rome  with 
more  pomp  and  solemnity.  When  he  arrived 
at  Mitylene,  he  declared  it  a  free  city,  for  the 
sake  of  Theophanes,  who  was  bom  there. 
He  was  present  at  the  anniversary  exercises  of 
the  poets,  whose  sole  subject  that  year  was  the  ' 
actions  of  Pompey.  And  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  their  theatre,  that  he  took  a  plan 
of  it,  with  a  design  to  build  one  like  it  at 
Rome,  but  greater  and  more  noble.  When 
he  came  to  Rhodes,  he  attended  the  declama- 
tions of  all  the  Sophists,  and  presented  each 
of  them  with  a  talent.  Posidonius  committed 
the  discourse  to  writing,  which  he  made  be- 
fore him  against  the  position  of  Hermagoras, 
another  professor  of  rhetoric  concerning  In- 
vention in  general.*  He  behaved  with  equal 
munificence  to  the  philosophers  at  Athens, 
and  gave  the  people  fifty  talents  for  the  repiir 
of  their  city. 

He  hoped  to  return  to  Italy  the  greatest  and 
happiest  of  men,  and  that  his  family  would 
meet  his  affection  with  equal  ardour.  But  the 
deity  whose  care  is  always  to  mix  some  por- 
tion of  evil  with  the  highest  and  most  splendid 
favours  of  fortune,  had  been  long  preparing 
him  a  sad  welcome  in  his  house.  Mucia^f  ^^ 
his  absence,  had  dishonoured  his  bed.  While 
he  was  at  a  distance,  he  disregarded  the  report, 
but  upon  his  approach  to  Italy,  and  a  more  ma- 
ture examination  into  the  alfair,  he  sent  her 
orce  without  assigning  his  reasons  either 
then  or  afterwards.  The  true  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  Cicero's  epistles. 

People  talked  variously  at  Rome  concerning 
Pompey's  intentions.  Many  disturbed  them- 
selves at  the  thought  that  he  would  march  with 
his  army  immediately  to  Rome,  and  make  him- 
self solo  and  absolute  master  there.  Crassus 
took  his  children  and  money,  and  withdrew: 
whether  it  was  that  he  had  some  real  appre. 
hensions,  or  rather  that  he  chose  to  counte- 
nance the  calumny,  and  add  force  to  the  sting  ot 

*  Hermagoru  ma  for  reducing  invention  under  two 
general  heads,  the  reason  of  the  proceae,  and  tlie  state 
of  the  Question ;  which  limitation  Cicero  disapproved 
as  mucn  as  his  master  Fosidonius.  Vide  CXoerOj  de 
Invent.  Rhetor.  Lib.  i. 

This  Posidonius  who  was  of  Apamea,  is  not  to  be 
conibunded  with  Posidonius  of  Alexandria,  the  disciple 
of  Zeno. 

f  Mocia  was  sister  to  Metellas  Celer,  and  to  Metel 
Ins  Nepos.  She  was  debauched  by  Cesar ;  for  which 
reason,  when  Pomi>ey  married  Cesar's  daughter,  all 
the  world  blamed  him  for  turning  oft  a  wife  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  to  espouse  the  daufhtrr  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  often,  with  a  sigh,  called  his  .£cis 
thus.  Mueia's  disbjralt^  must  have  been  very  publi* 
since  Cicero,  in  one  oi  his  letters  to  Atticus,  says,  th« 
divorce  of  Mucia  meets  with  general  approbatioB  • 
Lib.  i.  en.  19. 
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lime  he  paned  in  Africa,  they  tell  xu,  wit  not 
ahove  forty  days;  in  which  he  defeated  the 
enemy,  reduced  the  whole  country,  and  hrooght 
the  affairt  of  its  kingi  under  proper  regula- 
tions, tliough  he  was  only  in  hia  twenty-fourth 
year. 

Upon  hia  retnm  to  Uticji,  he  receiyed  letten 
from  Sylla,  in  which  he  waa  ordered  to  send 
home  the  reit  of  his  army,  and  to  wait  there 
with  one  legion  ou\j  for  a  aucceaaor.  This  ffave 
him  a  great  deal  of  uneaainesa,  which  he  kept 
to  himiclf,  but  the  army  ezpresaed  their  indig- 
nation aloud;  insomuch  that  when  he  entreatMi 
them  to  return  to  Italy,  they  launched  out  into 
abusive  terms  against  Sylla,  and  declared  they 
would  never  abandon  Pompey,  or  suffer  him  to 
tniat  a  tyrant.  At  first  he  endoavoured  to 
pacify  them  with  mild  representations:  and 
when  he  found  those  had  no  effect,  he  descend- 
ed from  the  tribunal,  and  retired  to  his  tent  in 
tears.  However,  they  went  and  took  htm 
thence,  and  placed  him  again  upon  the  tribu- 
nal, where  thev  spent  great  part  of  the  day; 
they  insisting  that  he  ahould  stay  and  keep  the 
command,  and  he  in  persuading  them  to  obey 
Sylla's  orders,  and  to  form  no  new  faction. 
At  last,  seeing  no  end  of  their  clamoura  and 
importunity,  he  assured  them,  with  an  oath, 
**  That  he  would  kill  himself,  ir  they  attempted 
to  force  him."  And  even  this  hardly  brought 
them  to  deaist 

The  flrst  news  that  Sylla  heard  of  was,  that 
Pompey  had  revolted;  upon  which  he  said  to 
his  friends,  <'  Then  it  is  my  fate  to  have  to  con- 
tend with  boya  in  my  old  age."  This  he  said, 
hecause  Marius,  who  waa  very  young,  bad 
brought  him  into  so  much  trouble  and  danger. 
But  when  he  received  true  information  of  the 
afiair,  and  observed  that  all  the  people  flocked 
out  to  receive  him,  and  to  conduct  him  home 
with  marks  of  great  regard,  he  resolved  to  ei- 
ceed  them  in  his  regards,  if  possible.  He, 
Iherefore,  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  embrac- 
ing  him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  sa* 
luted  him  aloud  by  the  surname  of  JlfagntM,  or 
the  Great:  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  all 
about  him  to  give  him  the  same  appellation. 
Others  say,  it  was  given  him  by  the  whole 
army  in  Africa,  but  did  not  generally  obtain 
till  it  was  authorised  by  Sylla.  It  is  certain,  he 
was  the  last  to  take  it  himself  and  he  did  not 
make  use  of  it  till  a  long  time  after,  when  he 
waa  sent  into  Spain  with  the  dignity  of  pro- 
consul against  Sertorius.  Then  he  besan  to 
write  himself  in  his  letters  and  in  ul  his 
edicts,  Pompey  the  Great:  for  the  world  was 
accustomed  to  the  name,  and  it  was  no  longer 
invidious.  In  this  respect  we  may  justly  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
bestowed  on  their  great  men  such  honourable 
Dames  and  titles,  not  only  for  military  acbieye- 
ments,  but  for  the  great  qualities  and  arts  which 
adorn  civil  life.  Thus  the  people  gave  the  sur- 
name of  JUaxismu  to  Valerius,**  for  reconciling 
them  to  the  senate  afler  a  violent  dissension, 
and  to  Fabius  Rullus  for  expelling  some  per- 
lons  descended  of  enfranchised  slaves,!  who 

*  Thb  wai  Mat-cus  Yaleriitt,  the  brother  of  Vale- 
riu  Pttblieola,  who  wm  dictator. 

f  It  WM  not  hill  espelling  the  deMendauts  ofeniirtn- 
«hued  slavca  the  eeiMte,  nor  yet  his  fclorioui  victories, 
irhich  procured  Fabitu  the  surBanie  of  Msjiaus;  but 


had  been  admitted  into  tN  aenate  on  aocQarf 
of  their  opulent  fortunea. 

When  Pompev  arrived  at  Rome,  he  d» 
mnnded  a  triumph,  in  which  he  was  opposed 
by  Sylla.  The  latter  alleged,  "  That  the  kwa 
did  not  allow  that  honour  to  any  person  who 
was  not  either  consul  or  prstor."*  Henco  it 
was  that  the  first  Scipio,  when  he  returned 
victorious  from  greater  wars  and  conflicts  with 
the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  did  not  demand  a 
triumph ;  for  he  was  neither  consul  nor  prstor  " 
He  added,  "  That  if  Pompey,  who  waa  ;«!  lit 
tie  better  than  a  beardless  youth,  and  wbu  Kas 
not  of  age  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  ahould 
enter  the  city  in  triumph,  it  would  bring  an 
oditim  both  upon  the  dictator's  power,  and 
those  honours  of  his  friend."  These  argumenta 
Sylla  msisted  on,  to  shew  him  he  would  not 
allow  of  his  triumph,  and  that,  in  case  he  per- 
sisted, he  would  clMstise  his  obstinacy. 

Pompey,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  bade 
him  consider,  ^That  more  worshipped  the 
rising  than  the  setting  sun;"  intimating  that 
his  power  was  increasing,  and  Sylia's  upon 
the  aecline.  Sylla  did  not  well  hear  what  h^ 
said,  but  perceiving  by  the  looks  and  gesuires 
of  the  company  that  they  were  struck  with  th« 
expression,  he  asked  what  it  was.  When  he 
was  told  it  he  admired  the  spirit  of  Pompey, 
and  cried,  '^Let  him  triumph!  Let  him  tri- 
umph!" 

As  Pompey  perceived  a  strong  spirit  of  envy 
and  jealousy  on  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  that  to 
mortify  those  who  gave  into  it  the  more,  he 
resolved  to  have  his  chariot  drawn  by  four 
elephanU;  for  he  had  brought  a  number  from 
Africa,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  kinga  of 
that  country.  But  finding  the  gate  too  narrow: 
he  gave  up  that  design,  and  contented  himself 
with  horses. 

His  soldiers,  not  having  obtained  all  they 
expected,  were  inclined  to  disturb  the  proces- 
sion; but  he  took  no  p;un8  to  satisfy  them:  ht 
said,  "  He  had  rather  give  up  his  triumph  than 
submit  to  flatter  them."  Whereupon  Scrvi- 
lius,  one  of  the  most  considerable  men  in 
Rome,  and  one  who  had  been  most  vigorous 
in  opposing  the  triumph,  declared,  <<  He  now 
found  Pompey  really  the  Great,  and  worthy  of 
a  triumph." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  then  have 
been  easily  admitted  a  senator,  if  he  had  de- 
sired It;  but  his  ambition  was  to  pursue  hon- 
our in  a  more  uncommon  track.  It  would  have 
been  nothing  strange,  if  Pompey  had  been  a 
senator  before  the  age  fixed  for  it;  but  it  was  a 
very  extraordinary  instance  of  honour  to  lead 
up  a  triumph  before  he  was  a  senator.  And  it 
contributed  not  a  little  to  gain  him  the  ajSec- 
tions  of  the  multitude;  the  people  were  delight- 
ed to  see  him,  after  his  triumph,  class  with  the 
equestrian  order. 

Sylla  was  not  without  uneasiness  at  finding 
him  advance  so  fast  in  reputation  and  poweri 

his  reducing  the  popolaee  of  Rome  into  £»nr  f^ftea, 
who  before  were  dispersed  among  all  the  tribee^\  ' 
by  that  meansj  had  loo  much  influence  in  electl 
and  other  pubhc  a&irs.  These  were  called  fr»6tc« 
bona.    Lin,  is.  46. 

*  Livy  (Lib.  x\xi.)  tells  us,  the  senate  relUaed  1. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  a  triam|ih,  for  the  same  resiaoQ 
though  thej  thought  his  achierementi  worthy  of  tK«.* 
honour.  ^^^ 
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jet  In  could  not  think  of  preventing  it,  till, 
with  a  high  hand,  and  entirely  against  his  will, 
JPompej  raised  Lepidu^  to  the  consulship,  by 
assisting  him  with  all  his  interest  in  the  elec- 
tion. Then  Sy lis,  seeing  him  conducted  home 
b^  the  people,  through  the./bnifn,thus  addres»* 
ed  him:  "  1  see,  young  man,  you  are  proud  of 
your  victory.  And  undoubtedly  it  was  a  great 
and  extraordinary  thing,  by  your  management  of 
the  people,  to  obtain  for  Lepidus  the  worst  man 
in  Rome,  the  return  before  Catulus,  one  of  the 
worthiest  and  the  best.  But  awake  I  charge  you, 
and  be  upon  your  guard.  For  you  have  now 
made  your  adversaries  stronger  than  yourself." 
The  displeasure  Sylla  entertained  in  his 
beart  against  Pompey  appeared  most  plainly  by 
bis  will.  He  left  considerable  legacies  to  his 
(hends,  and  appointed  them  guardians  to  his 
son,  but  he  never  once  mentioned  Pompey.  The 
latter,  notwithstanding,  bore  this  with  great 
temper  and  moderation;  and  when  Lepidus 
and  others  opposed  his  being  buried  in  the 
i^antfnu  J^fortius,  and  his  having  the  honours 
of  a  public  funeral,  he  interposed,  and  by  his 
presence  not  only  secured,  but  did  honour  to 
the  procession. 

Sylla'ff  predictions  were  veried  soon  after  his 
death.  Lepidus  wanted  to  usurp  the  authority 
of  a  dicutor;  and  his  proceedings  were  not  in- 
direct, or  veiled  with  specious  pretences.  He 
immediately  took  up  arms,  and  assembled  the 
disafiected  remains  of  the  factions  which  Sylla 
could  not  entirely  suppress.  As  for  his  col- 
league Catulus,  the  uncorrupted  part  of  the 
Senate  and  people  were  attached  to  him,  and 
in  point  of  prudence  and  justice,  there  was  not 
a  man  in  Rome  who  had  a  greater  character; 
but  he  was  more  able  to  direct  the  civil  gov- 
emraent  than  the  operations  of  war.  This 
crisis,  therefore,  called  for  Pompey,  and  he  did 
not  deliberate  which  side  he  should  tako.  He 
joined  the  honest  party,  and  was  declared  gen- 
eral a^nst  Lepidus,  who  by  this  time  had  re- 
duced great  part  of  luly,  and  was  master  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  Brutus  acted  for  him 
with  a  considerable  force. 

When  Pompey  took  the  field,  he  easily 
made  his  way  in  other  parts,  but  he  lay  a  long 
time  before  Mutina,  which  was  defended  by 
Brutus.  Meanwhile  Lepidus  advanced  by 
hasty  marches  to  Rome,  and  sitting  down  be- 
fore it,  demanded  a  second  consulship.  The 
inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed  at  his  num- 
liers;  but  their  fears  were  dissipated  by  a  let- 
ter from  Pompey,  in  which  he  assured  them, 
he  bad  terminated  the  war  without  striking  a 
blow.  For  Brutus,  whether  he  betrayed  his 
army,  or  they  betrayed  him,  surrendered  hint- 
self  to  Pompey;  and  having  a  party  of  horse 
given  him  as  an  escort,  retired  to  a  little  town 
upon  the  Po.  Pompey,  however,  sent  Gemi- 
niue  the  next  day  to  despatch  him;  which 
brought  no  small  stain  upon  his  character.  Im- 
mediately  after  Brutus  came  over  to  him,  he 
bad  informed  the  senate  by  letter,  it  was  a 
measure  that  general  had  voluntarily  adopted, 
and  yet  on  the  morrow  he  put  him  to  death, 

*  Hareof  iEmilius  Lcpidui,  who,  by  Pompey's  b- 
tafvit,  ws«  declkred  consul  wiUk  Q^  Lutatiiu  Cataloi , 
■  the  year  of  Rome  675. 


and  wrote  other  letters,  containing  heavy 
charges  against  him.  This  was  the  father  ol 
that  Brutus,  who  together  with  Cassius,  alew 
CsBsar.  But  the  son  did  not  resemble  the  father, 
either  in  war  or  in  his  death,  as  appeaxs  from 
the  life  we  have  given  of  him.  Lepidus,  being 
soon  driven  out  of  Italy,  fled  into  Sardinia, 
where  he  died  of  grief,  not  in  consequence  of 
the  ruin  of  his  affairs,  but  of  meeting  with  a 
billet  (as  we  are  told,)  by  which  he  discover* 
ed  that  his  wife  had  dishonoured  his  bed. 

At  that  time,  Sertorius,  an  officer  very  dif- 
ferent from  Lepidus,  was  in  possession  of 
Spain,  and  not  a  little  formidable  to  Rome  it 
self;  all  the  remains  of  the  civil  wars  being 
collected  in  him,  just  as  in  a  dangerous  diseaas 
all  the  vicious  humours  flew  to  a  distempered 
part  He  had  already  defeated  several  generals 
of  less  distinction,  and  he  was  then  engaged 
with  Metellus  Pius,  a  roan  of  great  character 
in  general,  and  particularly  in  war;  but  age 
seemed  to  have  abated  that  vigour  which  is  n^ 
cessary  for  seizing  and  making  the  best  advan* 
tage  of  critical  occasions.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  ardour  and  expedition 
with  which  Sertorius  snatched  those  opportuni- 
ties from  him.  He  came  on  in  the  roost  daring 
manner,  and  more  like  a  captain  of  a  banditti 
than  a  commander  of  regular  forces;  annoying 
with  ambuscades,  and  ot^er  unforeseen  alarms, 
a  champion  who  proceeded  by  the  common 
rules,  and  whose  skill  lay  in  the  management 
of  he«vy-armed  forces. 

At  this  juncture,  Pompey,  having  an  army 
without  employment,  endeavoured  to  prevail 
with  the  senate  to  send  him  to  the  assistance 
of  Metellus.  Meantime,  Catulus  ordered  him 
to  disband  his  forces;  but  he  found  various  pre- 
tences for  remaining  in  arms  in  the  neighf 
bourhood  of  Rome,  till  at  last,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  Lucius  Philippus,  he  obtained  the 
command  he  wanted.  On  this  occasion,  w 
are  told,  one  of  the  senators,  somewhat  sor« 
prised  at  the  motion,  asked  him  wh«>  made  it, 
whether  his  meaning  was  to  send  out  Pompey 
[pro  conauW}  as  the  representative  of  a  con 
sul.^  ^  No,**  answered  he,  *<  but  [pro  eontur 
libui]  as  the  representative  of  both  consuls;'' 
intimating  by  this  the  incapacity  of  the  consuls 
of  that  year. 

When  Pompey  arrived  in  Spain,  new  hopes 
were  excited,  as  is  usual  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  new  general  of  repuution;  and  soch  of 
the  Spanish  nation  as  were  not  very  firmly  at- 
tached to  Sertorius,  began  to  change  their 
opinions,  and  to  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Ser- 
torius then  expressed  himself  in  a  very  insolent 
and  contemptuous  manner  with  respect  to 
Pompey;  he  said,  <'  He  shoold  want  no  other 
weapons  than  a  rod  and  ferula  to  chastise  the 
boy  with,  were  it  not  that  he  feared  the  okl 
woman;"  meaning  Metellus.  But,  in  fact,  it 
was  Pompey  he  was  afraid  of,  anil  on  his  a^ 
count  he  carried  on  his  operations  with  much 
greater  caution.  For  Metellus  gave  into  a 
course  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  which  po  one 
could  have  expected,  and  changed  the  s'mplio* 
ity  of  a  soldier's  life  for  a  lire  of  pomp  and 
parade.  Hence  Pompey  gained  additional 
honor  and  interest;  for  he  cultivated  plain- 
ness and  fnigality  more  than  ever,  though  he 
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had  nu,  in  that  reapect,  maeh  to  correct  in  him- 
«elf,  being  naturally  aober  and  regular  io  hia 
deairea. 

The  war  appeared  in  many  forma;  hat  no- 
thing couched  Pompey  to  nearly  aa  the  looe  of 
Laoron,  which  Sertoriua  took  before  hia  eyea. 
Fompey  thought  he  had  blocked  up  the  en«mT, 
and  spoke  of  it  in  high  tenna,  when  aoddenly 
he  found  himaeif  aurroonded,  and  being  afraid 
to  moTOy  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  city 
laid  in  aahoa  in  his  presence.  However,  in  an 
eogagment  near  Valencia,  he  defeated  Heren- 
mus  and  Perpenna,  officera  of  conaiderable 
lank,  who  had  taken  part  with  Sertorius,  and 
acted  aa  hia  lieutenanta,  and  killed  above  ten 
diouaand  of  their  men. 

Elated  with  this  advantage,  he  hastened  to 
attack  Sertoriua,  that  Metellus  might  have  no 
ahare  in  the  victory.  He  found  him  near  the 
river  Sucre,  and  they  ensaged  near  the  close  of 
day.  Both  were  afraid  Metellua  should  come 
up;  Pompey  wanting  to  fight  alone,  and  Serto- 
riua to  have  but  one  general  to  fight  with.  The 
iasue  of  the  battle  waa  doubtful;  one  wing  in 
each  army  being  victorious.  But  of  the  two 
generals  Sertorius  gained  the  greatest  honour, 
for  he  routed  the  batulions  that  opposed  him. 
As  for  Pompey,  he  was  attacked  on  horseback 
bv  one  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  a  man  of  un- 
common sixe.  While  they  were  close  engaged 
with  their  swords,  the  strokes  happmied  to 
igbt  on  each  other's  hand,  but  with  different 
uccess;  Pompey  received  only  a  slight  wound, 
and  he  lopped  off  the  other's  hand.  Numbers 
then  fell  upon  Pompey,  for  his  troops  in  that 
quarter  were  already  broken;  but  he  escaped 
beyond  all  expectation,  by  quitting  his  horse, 
with  gold  trappings  and  other  valuable  furni- 
ture, to  the  barbarians,  who  quarrelled  and 
came  to  blowa  about  dividing  the  spoil. 

Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  both  drew 
up  again,  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
victory,  to  which  both  laid  claim.  But,  upon 
Metellus  coming  up,  Sertorius  retired,  and  his 
army  dispersed.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  his  forcea  to  disperse  in  that  manner, 
and  afterwarda  to  knit  again;  so  that  Sertorius 
was  often  aeen  wandering  alone,  and  as  often 
advancing  again  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  like  a  torrent  swelled  with 
sadden  rains. 

After  the  battle  Pompey  went  to  watt  on 
Metellus;  and  upon  approaching  him,  he  order- 
ed hia  lietor$  to  lower  the  fit9C€9y  by  vray  of 
compliment  to  Metellus,  as  his  superior.  But 
Metellus  would  not  suffer  it:  and,  indeed,  in  all 
respecto  he  behaved  to  Pompey  with  great  po- 
liteness, taking  nothing  upon  him  on  accoont  of 
his  consular  dignity,  or  his  being  the  older  man, 
except  to  give  the  word,  when  they  encamped 
together.  And  very  often  they  had  aepante 
camps;  for  the  enemy,  by  his  artful  and  varioua 
measures,  by  making  his  appearance  at  different 
plaoea  almost  at  the  same  inatant,  and  by  draw- 
ing them  from  one  action  to  another,  obliged 
them  to  divide.  He  cut  off  their  provisions,  he 
laid  waste  tiie  country,  he  made  himaeif  master 
of  the  sea;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
they  were  both  forced  to  quit  their  own  provin- 
ces, and  go  into  those  of  othera  for  suppUes. 

Pompey,  baring  exhausted  moat  of  nia  own 


fortune  in  support  ol  the  war,  applied  to  tiM 
aeaate  for  money  to  pay  the  troops,  declarini 
he  would  return  with  his  array  to  Italy,  If  they 
did  not  send  it  to  him.  LucuUos,  who  wss 
then  consul,  though  he  was  upon  ill  terms  with 
Pompey,  took  care  to  furnish  him  with  the 
money  as  soon  as  possible;  because  he  wanted 
to  be  employed  himself  in  the  Mithridatk  war, 
and  he  was  afraid  to  give  Pompey  a  pretest  to 
leave  Sertoriua,  and  to  solicit  the  oommand 
against  Mithridatea,  which  waa  a  more  hon- 
ourable, and  yet  appeared  a  leas  difficult  com 


Meantime  Sertoriua  waa  assassinated  by  his 
own  officera^  and  Perpenna,  who  vras  at  the 
head  of  the  conspirators,  undertook  to  supply 
his  place.  He  had,  indeed,  the  same  troopa,  the 
same  magasinea  and  supplies,  but  he  had  not 
the  same  understanding  to  make  a  proper  use 
of  them.  Pompey  immediately  took  thMB  field, 
and  having  intelligence  that  Perpenna  was 
greatlv  embarrassed  as  to  the  meaaures  he 
should  take,  he  threw  out  ten  cohorta  as  a  bait 
for  him,  with  orden  to  apread  themsehea  over 
the  plain.  When  he  found  it  took,  and  that 
Perpenna  was  busied  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
handful  of  men,  he  suddenly  made  his  ^pear- 
ance  with  the  main  body,  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  routed  him  entirely.  Most  of  the  officera  fell 
in  the  battle;  Perpenna  himself  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  brought  to  Pompey,  who  command- 
ed him  to  he  put  to  death.  Nevertheless,  Pom- 
pey is  not  to  be  accused  of  ingratitude,  nor  am 
we  to  suppose  him  (as  some  will  have  it)  for* 
getfol  of  the  serrices  he  had  received  from  that 
officer  in  Sicily.  On  the  contrarv,  he  acted  with 
a  wisdom  and  dignity  of  mind  that  proved  very 
salutary  to  the  public  Perpenna  having  got  thie 
papers  of  Sertorius  into  his  hands,  shewed  lei* 
ten  by  which  some  of  the  most  powerihl  men 
in  Rome,  who  were  desirous  to  raise  new  com- 
motions, and  overturn  the  establishment,  had 
invited  Sertorius  into  Italy.  But  Pompey  fear- 
ing those  lettera  might  excite  greater  wan  thtn 
that  he  was  then  finishing,  put  Perpenna  to 
death,  and  burned  the  papers  without  reading 
them.  He  stayed  just  long  enough  in  Spain 
to  compoae  the  troubles,  and  to  remove  such 
uneasinesses  as  might  tend  to  break  the  peace; 
after  which  he  marched  back  to  Italy,  where 
he  arrived,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  when  the 
Semie  war  was  at  the  height. 

Crassus,  who  had  the  command  in  that  war, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who,  he  feared, 
might  snatch  the  laurela  out  of  his  hand,  re- 
solved to  come  to  battle,  however  hasardoua 
it  might  prove.  He  succeeded  and  killed 
twelve  thouaaad  three  hundred  of  the  enemy. 
Tet  fortune,  in  some  sort,  interweaved  thia 
with  the  honoun  of  Pompey;  for  he  killed 
five  thouaand  of  the  alaves,  whom  he  fell  in 
with  as  they  fled  after  the  battle.  Immediately 
upon  thia,  to  be  beforehand  with  Crajsnt,  h* 
wrote  to  the  senate,  ^  That  Crassus  had^Ri^ 
the  gladiaton  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  thivil 
was  ht  who  had  cut  up  the  vrar  by  the  roota* 
The  Romana  took  pleasnra  in  speaking  ;§ 
this,  one  among  another,  on  account  of  th-^ 

*  It  wai  three  yean  afler  the  coninlatc  of  LueoIlS^ 
that  SertoriuB  wsi  ■miiittiteil.  i 
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legaid  for  Pompey;  whieh  wu  guch,  that  no 
part  of  the  miccew  in  Spain,  againat  Seitoriaa, 
waa  aicribed  bj  a  man  of  them,  either  in  jest 
or  eameat,  to  anj  but  Pompey. 

Yet  these  honours  and  this  high  Teneratton 
for  the  man,  were  mixed  with  some  fears  and 
jeaioosies  that  he  wonid  not  disband  his  army, 
but,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Sylla,  raise  him- 
self by  the  sword  to  sovereign  power,  and 
maintain  himself  in  it,  as  Sylla  nad  done.* 
Hence,  the  number  of  those  that  went  out  of 
fear  to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
return,  was  equal  to  that  of  those  who  went 
out  of  lore.  But  when  he  had  removed  this 
suspicion,  by  declaring  that  he  would  dismiss 
his  troops  immediately  after  the  triumph,  there 
remained  only  one  more  subject  for  envious 
tongues;  which  was,  that  he  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  commons  than  to  the  senate;  and 
whereas  Sylla  had  destroyed  the  authority  of 
the  tribunes,  he  was  determined  to  re-establish 
it,  in  order  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people. 
This  was  true:  for  there  never  was  any  thing 
they  had  so  mach  set  their  hearts  upon,  or 
longed  for  so  extravagantly,  as  to  see  the  tribn- 
ftitial  power  put  into  their  hands  again.  So  that 
Pompey  looked  upon  Has  a  peculiar  happiness, 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  brmg  that  a^r 
about;  knowing,  that  if  any  on%  should  be  be- 
fore-hand with  him  in  this  design,  he  should 
never  find  any  means  of  making  so  agreeable 
a  return  for  the  kind  regards  of  the  people. 

A  second  triumph  was  decreed  him,t  to- 
gether with  the  consulship.  But  these  were 
not  considered  as  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
atances  of  his  power.  The  strongest  proof  of 
his  greatness  was,  that  Crassus,  the  richest, 
the  most  eloquent,  and  most  powerful  man  in 
the  administration,  who  used  to  look  down  up- 
<Ni  Pompey  and  all  the  world,  did  not  venture 
to  toUdt  the  consulship  without  first  asking 
Pompey's  leave.  Pompey,  who  had  long  wish- 
ed for  an  opportunity  to  lay  an  obligation  upon 
him,  received  the  ^ipplication  with  pleasure, 
and  made  great  interest  with  the  people  in  his 
behalf;  declaring  he  should  take  their  giving 
him  Crassus  for  a  colleague  as  kindly  as  their 
favour  to  himself. 

Tet  when  they  were  elected  consuls,  they 
disagreed  in  every  thing,  and  were  embroiled 
in  aU  their  measures.  Crassus  had  most  in- 
terest with  the  senate,  and  Pompey  with  the 

*  Cicero,  in  hit  epiides  to  Attieiuu  Mfi,  Pompey 
inade  but  little  leeret  of  this  umuitifisblc  ambition. 
The  peamgcs  are  remarkable.  Mircmdum  entin  «n 
moimn  Cnkua  noOer  SyUani  repU  iinUUhiiinem  eon- 
iupivU :  £i  jw«  roi  viXm,  nihU  QU  vnouam  miimi  oh- 
•ctare  tuUt.  Lib.  vii.  eo.  0.  «  Our  friend  Pompey  is 
•ronderfuUv  dciiroiu  of  obtaining  a  power  like  tnat  of 
8ylla ;  I  leU  yoa  no  more  than  what  I  know,  for  he 
■Bake*  no  iccret  of  it.  **  And  aeain,  Hoc  turpc  Ontnu 
water  himnio  anU  eogftaoUs  «ta  SuOa  iulU  animu* 
^jvM,  tt  proBcri^fhfrit.  Ibid.  cp.  10.  «  Pompey  ha* 
been  forming  this  inlhrnous  design  for  these  two  years 
|iast ;  so  strondy  is  he  bent  upon  imitating  SvOaj^nd 
IMoscribing  like  him."  Henee  we  see  how  happy  it 
mas  for  Rome,  that  in  the  ciril  wan,  Cttsar,  and  not 
Pompey,  proved  the  conqueror. 

f  He  triumphed  towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome 
4m,  and  at  the  same  time  was  declared  consul  for  the 

J  ear  ensuing.  This  was  a  peculiar  honour,  to  nia 
be  eimsulate  without  first  bearing  the  suborduate 
aflSces ;  b^^t  bis  two  triumphs,  and  nis  great  serriees 
aeused  that  deviation  fix)m  the  coaunoa  rules. 


people.  For  he  bad  restored  them  the  tnbit 
nitial  power,  and  had  suffered  a  law  to  be 
made,  that  judges  should  again  be  appointed 
out  of  the  equestrian  order  *  However,  the 
most  agreeable  spectacle  of  all  to  the  people 
was  Pompey  himself,  when  he  went  to  claim 
his  exemption  firom  serving  in  the  wars.  H 
was  the  custom  for  a  Roman  knight,  when  he 
had  served  the  time  ordered  by  law,  to  lead 
his  horse  into  the  ^brum,  before  the  two 
magistrates  called  censors;  and  after  having 
given  an  account  of  the  gMierals  and  other 
officers  under  whom  he  had  made  his  cam- 
paigns, and  of  his  own  actions  in  them,  to 
demand  his  discharge.  On  these  occasions 
they  received  proper  marks  of  honour  or  dis- 
grace, according  to  their  behaviour. 

Gellius  and  Lentulus  were  then  censors,  and 
had  taken  their  seats  in  a  manner  that  became 
their  dignity,  to  review  the  whole  equestrian 
order,  when  Pompey  was  seen  at  a  distance 
with  all  the  badges  of  his  office,  as  consul, 
leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  As  soon  as  he 
was  near  enough  to  be  observed  by  the  cen- 
sors, he  orderMl  his  Ketora  to  make  an  open- 
ing, and  advanced,  with  his  horse  in  hand,  to 
the  foot  of  the  tribunal.  The  people  were 
struck  with  admiration,  and  a  proround  silence 
took  place;  at  the  same  time  a  joy,  mingled 
with  reverence,  was  visible  in  the  countenances 
of  the  censors.  The  senior  censor  then  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows:  'Tompey,  the  Great, 
I  demand  of  you,  whether  you  have  served  all 
the  campaign  required  by  law.^  He  answer- 
ed, with  a  loud  voice,  **l  have  served  them  all; 
and  all  under  myself,  as  general.''  The  peo- 
ple were  so  charmed  with  this  answer,  that 
there  was  no  end  of  their  acclamations.  At 
last,  the  censors  rose  up,  and  conducted  Pom- 
pey to  his  house,  to  indulge  the  multitude,  who 
followed  him  with  the  loudest  plaudits. 

When  the  end  of  the  consulship  approached, 
and  his  difference  with  Crassus  was  increasing 
daily,  Caius  Aurelius,t  a  man  who  was  of  the 
ec^uestrian  order,  but  had  never  intermeddled 
with  state  affairs,  one  day,  when  the  people 
were  met  in  full  assembly,  ascended  the  ro^ 
trti,  and  said,  << Jupiter  had  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  commanded  him  to  acquaint  the 
consuls,  that  they  must  take  care  to  be  recon 
ciled  before  they  laid  down  their  office."  Pom- 
pey stood  still  and  held  his  peace;  but  Cras- 
sus went  and  gave  him  his  hand,  and  saluted 
him  in  a  friendly  manner.  At  the  same  time 
he  addressed  the  people  as  follows:  <<  I  think, 
my  fellow-citixens,  there  is  nothing  dishonour- 
able or  mean  in  making  the  first  advances  to 
Pompey,  whom  you  scrupled  not  to  dignify 
with  the  name  of  the  Great,  when  he  was  yet 
but  a  beardless  youth,  and  for  whom  you  voted 
two  triumphs  before  he  was  a  senator.-*'  Thus 
reconciled,  they  laid  down  the  consulship. 

Crassus  continued  his  former  manner  of  lifoj 
but  Pompey  now  seldom  chose  to  plead  the 
causes  of  those  that  applied  to  him,  and  by 
degrees  he  left  the  bar.  Indeed,  be  seldom 
appeared  in  public,  and  when  he  did,  it  waa 
always  with  a  great  train  of  friends  and  attend- 

*  L.  Aurelitts  Cotta  carried  that  point  when  he  ww 
prator ;  and  Plutarth  says  og aJn,bceaGse  Caius  Orac 
ehus  had  conveyed  that  pririlege  to  the  kL:ghto  Ut% 
years  before.      . 

f  Oralitts  Anrelins. 
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anlft;  to  that  it  was  not  eaaj  either  to 
to  him  or  see  him,  bat  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 
He  took  pleatare  in  having  a  number  of  retain- 
en  about  him,  became  he  thought  it  gave  him 
an  air  of  greatoem  and  mi^iesty,  and  he  was 
permiaded  that  digni^  aboold  be  kept  from  be- 
ing soiled  b/  the  &miliarity,  and  indeed  by  the 
Teiy  tooch  of  the  many.  For  those  who  are 
raised  to  greatness  by  arms,  and  know  not  how 
tu  descend  again  to  the  equality  required  in  a 
republic,  are  very  liable  to  fail  into  contempt 
when  they  resom^  the  robe  of  peace.  The 
soldier  is  desirous  to  preserve  the  rank  in  the 
/brum  which  he  had  m  the  field;  and  be  who 
cannot  distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  thinks 
it  intolerable  to  give  place  in  the  administra- 
tion too.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  has  got 
the  man  who  shone  in  camps  and  triumphs  into 
the  assemblies  at  home,  and  finds  him  attempt- 
tng  to  maintain  the  same  pre-eminence  there, 
ef  course  he  endeavours  to  humble  him, 
whereas,  if  the  warrior  pretends  not  to  take 
the  lead  in  domestic  councils,  he  is  readily  al- 
lowed the  psim  of  military  glory.  This  soon 
appeared  from  the  subsequent  events. 

The  power  of  the  pirates  had  Its  foundation 
m  Cilicia.  Their  progress  was  the  more  dan- 
gerous, because  at  first  it  was  little  taken  no- 
tice of.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  assumed 
new  confidence  and  courage,  on  account  of 
some  services  they  had  rendered  the  king.  Af- 
ter this,  the  Komans  being  engaged  in  civil 
wars  at  the  very  gates  of  their  capital,  the  sea 
was  lefl  unguarded,  and  the  pirates  by  de- 
grees attempted  higher  things;  the^  not  only 
attacked  ships,  but  islands  and  maritime  towns. 
Many  persons,  distinguished  for  their  wealth, 
their  birth,  and  their  capacity,  embarked  with 
them,  and  assisted  in  their  depredations,  as  if 
their  employment  had  been  worthy  the  ambi- 
tion of  men  of  honour.  They  had  in 
various  places  arsenals,  ports,  and  watch-tow- 
ers, all  strongly  fortifiea.  Their  fleets  were 
not  only  extremely  well  manned,  supplied  with 
skilful  pilots,  and  fitted  for  their  business  by 
their  lightness  and  celerity;  but  there  was  a 
parade  of  vanity  about  them  more  mortifying 
than  their  strength,  in  gilded  sterns,  purple 
canopies,  and  plated  oars;  as  if  they  took  a 
pride  and  triumphed  in  their  villany.  Music 
resounded  and  drunken  revels  were  exhibited 
on  every  coast.  Here  generals  were  made 
prisoners;  there  the  cities  the  pirates  had  taken 
were  paying  their  ransom;  all  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  Roman  power.  The  number 
of  their  galleys  amounted  to  a  thousand,  and 
the  cities  they  were  masters  of  to  four  hundred. 

Temples,  which  had  stood  inviolably  sacred 
till  that  time,  they  plundered.  They  ruined 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Claros,  that,  where  he 
was  worshipped,  under  the  title  of  Didymsus,* 
mat  of  the  Cabin  in  Samothrace,  that  of  Ceresf 
at  Hermione,  that  of  ifisculapius  at  Epidaurus, 

*  So  caDed  from  DidyoM,  In  (he  territories  of  Mi- 
Irtiu. 

i  Paussaias  (mi  LaeofUe^  teOf  n*  lh«  LaosdenuiBl- 
■nt  worthtp  Ceret  under  the  «sme  of  ChUtonia,:  end 
(tn  CoKfrfJUfU.)  he  gives  im  the  rcaton  of  her  having 
ffaat  name.  **  The  ArgiTct  ny,  thai  Chthooia,  the 
daughter  of  Coloatas,  havisg  been  «Tcd  out  of  a  con- 
flagntion  by  Ceres,  and  eonveved  to  HennioDe,  built 
a  temple  to  that  MddeaS  who  was  v"  '  " 
Sader  the  maae  ofChthoiiia.'* 


•  worshipped  there 


thoes  of  Neptone  in  the  Isthmus,  at  TaaanM 
and  in  Calauria,  those  of  Apollo  at  Actium  uai 
in  the  isle  of  JLeuHcas,  tboseof  Juno  at  Samo^ 
Aivos,  and  the  promontory  of  Lacinium.* 

They  likewise  offered  strange  sacrifioesj 
those  w  Olympus  I  mean,t  and  they  celebrat- 
ed certain  secret  mysteries,  among  which  those 
of  Mithra  continue  tothisday^  being  original- 
Iv  institnted  by  them.  The^  not  only  insulted 
the  Romans  at  sea,  but  infested  the  great 
roads,  and  plundered  the  villas  near  the  coast: 
they  carried  off  Seztilius  and  Bellinus,  two 
prstors,  in  their  puple  robes,  with  all  theit 
servants  and  liUort.  They  sttxed  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antony,  a  man  who  had  been  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  as  she  was  going  to  her  coun 
try  house,  and  he  was  forced  to  pay  a  large 
ransom  for  her. 

But  the  most  contemptuous  cireumstaace of 
all  was,  that  when  they  had  taken  a  prisoner, 
and  he  cried  out  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and 
told  them  his  name,  Uiev  pretended  to  be 
struck  with  terror,  smote  their  thighs,  and  fell 
upon  their  knees  to  ask  him  pvdon.  The 
poor  man,  seeing  them  thus  humble  themselves 
before  hiiiK  thought  them  in  earnest,  and  said 
he  would  foigive  them;  for  some  were  so  offi- 
cious as  to  put  on  his  shoes,  and  others  to  help 
him  on  with  his  ^own,  that  his  quality  might 
no  more  be  mistaken.  When  tbey  had  carried 
on  this  farce,  and  enjoyed  it  for  some  time,  they 
let  a  ladder  down  into  the  sea,  and  bade  him 
go  in  peace;  and  if  he  refused  to  do  it,  they 
pushed  him  off  the  deck,  and  drowned  him. 

Their  power  extended  over  the  whole  I'ns- 
can  sea,  so  that  the  Romans  found  their  trade 
and  navigation  entirely  cut  off.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  their  markets  were 
not  supplied^nd  they  had  reason  to  apprehend 
a  famine.  This,  at  last,  put  them  upon  send- 
ing Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates.  Ga- 
binius,  one  of  Pompey's  intimate  friends,  pro- 
posed the  decree,§  wmch  created  him  not  ad- 
miral, but  monareh,  and  invested  him  with 
absolute  power.  The  de<ftee  gave  him  the 
empire  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, and  of  the  land  for  fbur  hundred  fur- 
longs from  the  coasts.  There  were  few  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire  which  this  commission 
did  not  take  in;  and  the  most  considerable  of 
the  barbarous  nations  and  most  powerful  kines^ 
were  moreover  comprehended  in  it!  Besides 
this,  he  was  empowered  to  choose  out  of  the 
senators  fifteen  lieutenants,  to  act  under  him, 
in  such  districts,  and  with  such  authority  as  he 
should  appoint  He  was  to  take  from  the 
qucstors,  and  other  public  receivers,  what 

*  The  printed  ieit  gives  ni  the  erroneous  readh^ 
of  ImcatMm,  but  two  ssaBascriiils  give  us  Jorwiiinii, 
Livy  often  oieBtioBS  Juno  fiatiitia, 

f  Not  on  mount  Olvnipus,  but  in  the  city  ol  Oira- 
pus,  near  Phaaelis  in  Pamphvlia,  -which  was  one  oi  the 
receptacles  of  the  pirates.  What  sort  of  sacrifices  they 
used  to  oBtr  there  is  not  known. 

I  Acoordbg  to  Herodotus,  flie  Persians  worshipped 
Venus  under  the  name  of  Mithres,  or  Mithia;  tat 
the  sun  is  worshipped  in  that  eountiy. 

$  This  law  was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  686.  Th« 
crafty  tribune,  when  he  proposed  it,  did  not  nsMs 
Pompey.  Pompey  was  now  in  the  thirty-ninth  yeis 
of  his  age.  His  friend  Oabinius,  as  appeals  fitim  Cias 
ro,  was  a  man  of  infiusious  character. 
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my  he  pleaaed,  and  equip  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  saU.  The  numher  of  marine  foroes, 
•f  mariners  and  rowers,  were  left  entirely  to 
bi«  discretion. 

When  this  decree  was  read  in  the  aMemblj, 
the  people  received  it  with  inconceivable  plea- 
sure. The  most  respectable  part  of  the  senate 
saw,  indeed,  that  suco  an  absolote  and  unlimit- 
ed piower  was  above  envy,  but  they  considered 
it  as  a  real  object  of  fear.  They,  therefore,  all, 
except  Cesar,  opposed  its  passing  into  a  law. 
He  was  for  it,  not  out  of  regara  for  Pompey, 
but  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  people,  which  he  had  long  been  court- 
ing. The  rest  were  very  severe  in  their  ex- 
pressions a^nst  Pompev :  and  one  of  the  con- 
suls ventonng  to  say,*  <<If  he  imitates  Romu- 
lus, he  will  not  escape  his  fate,"  was  in  danger 
of  being  pulled  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

It  is  true,  when  Catulus  rose  up  to  speak 
against  the  law,  out  of  reverence  for  his  per- 
son they  listened  to  him  with  great  attention. 
Afler  he  had  freely  siven  Pompey  the  honour 
that  was  his  due,  and  said  mucn  m  his  praise, 
he  advised  them  to  spare  him  and  not  to  ex- 
pose such  a  man  to  so  many  dangers  j  '%r 
where  will  you  find  another,"  said  be,  "if  you 
lose  him.^  They  answered  with  one  voice, 
^^ourself."  Finding  his  arguments  had  no 
effect,  he  retired.  Then  Roscius  mounted  the 
rostrum,  but  not  a  man  would  give  ear  to  him. 
However  he  made  signs  to  them  with  his  fin*' 
gers,  that  they  should  not  appoint  Pompey 
alone,  but  give  him  a  colleague.  Incensed  at 
the  proposal,  they  set  up  such  a  shout,  that  a 
crow,  which  was  flving  over  the  Jbrvm,  was 
stunned  with  the  rorce  of  it  and  fell  down 
among  the  crowd.  Hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  when  birds  fall  on  such  occasions,  it  is 
not  because  the  air  is  so  divided  with  the  shock 
as  to  leave  a  vacuum  but  rather  because  the 
sound  strikes  them  like  a  blow,  when  it  as- 
cends with  such  force,  and  produces  so  vio- 
lent an  agitation. 

The  assembly  broke  up  that  day,  without 
coming  to  any  resolution.  When  the  day 
came  that  they  were  to  give  thei»  suffrages, 
Pompey  retired  into  the  country;  and,  on  re- 
ceiving information  that  the  decree  was  passed, 
be  returned  to  the  city  by  night,  to  prevent  the 
envy  which  the  multitudes  of  peoole  coming 
to  meet  him  would  have  excited.  Next  morn- 
ing at  break  of  day,  he  made  his  appearance, 
■nd  attended  the  sacrifice.  After  which  he 
summoned  an  assembly,  and  obtained  a  grant 
of  almost  as  much  more  as  the  first  decree 
bad  given  him.  He  was  empowered  to  fit  out 
live  hundred  galleys,  and  to  raise  an  army  of  a 
onndred  and  twenUr  thousand  foot,  and  five 
Shoosand  horse.  Twenty-four  senators  were 
selected,  who  had  all  been  generals  or  prcton, 
and  were  appointed  his  lientenanU;  and  he 
bad  two  questors  given  him.  As  the  price  of 
provisions  fell  immediately,  the  people  were 
greatly  pleased,  and  it  gave  them  occasion  to 
say,  <<Tbe  very  name  of  Pompey  bad  termi- 
BAted  the  war." 

However,  in  porsuance  of  his  charge,  he 

*  Hie  eowiib  in  Ihis  year  wen  CalponhM  Piia^ 
fli4  Aoliiu  OlaUio. 


divided  th«  whole  Mediterranean  into  tbirtea 
parts,  appo  ;iting  a  lientenant  for  each,  and  as- 
signing him  a  squadron.  By  thus  stationing 
his  f  eets  in  all  qoarteis,  heenelosed  the  pirates 
as  it  were  in  a  net,  took  great  numbers  of 
them,  and  brought  them  into  harbour.  Such  of 
their  vessels  as  had  dispersed  and  made  off  in 
time,  or  could  escape  tJie  general  chase,  re- 
tired to  Cilicia,  like  so  many  bees  into  a  hive. 
Against  these  he  proposed  to  go  himself  with 
sixty  of  his  best  galleys;  but  first  be  resolved 
to  clear  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  the  coasts  of  Af- 
rica, Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily,  of  all  pirat- 
icd  adventurers;  which  he  effected  in  forty 
days,  by  his  own  indefatigable  endeavours  and 
Uiose  of  his  lieutenants.  But,  as  the  consul 
Piso  was  indulging  his  malignity  at  home,  in 
wasting  his  stores  and  discharging  his  seamen, 
he  sent  his  fleet  round  to  Brundosiom,  ana 
went  himself  by  land  through  Tuscany  to  Rome. 
As  soon  as  Uie  people  were  informed  of  his 
approach,  they  went  m  crowds  to  receive  him, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  a  few 
days  before,  to  conduct  him  on  his  way.  Their 
extraordinary  joy  was  owing  to  the  s^Msed  with 
which  he  had  executed  his  commission,  so  fkr 
beyond  all  expectation,  and  to  the  superabun- 
dant plenty  which  reigned  in  the  markets. 
For  this  reason  Piso  was  in  danger  of  being 
deposed  from  the  consulship,  and  Gabinius 
had  a  decree  ready  drawn  up  for  that  purpose; 
but  Pompey  would  not  snfier  him  to  propose 
it.  On  the  contrary,  his  speech  to  the  people 
was  full  of  candour  and  moderation;  and  when  • 
he  had  provided  such  things  as  he  wanted,  he 
went  to  Bmndusiuro,  and  put  to  sea  again. 
Though  he  was  straightened  for  time,  aud  in 
his  baste  sailed  by  many  cities  without  calling, 
yet  he  stopped  at  Athens.  He  entered  the 
town  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods;  afler  which  he 
addressed  the  people,  and  then  prepared  tore- 
embark  immeaiately.  As  he  went  out  of  the 
gate  he  observed  two  inscriptions,  each  com 
prised  in  one  line. 

That  within  the  gate  was— 
But  know  thyself  a  man,  and  be  a  god« 

That  without-^ 

We  wish'd,  we  mw  ;  we  lo?«d,  and  we  adossd. 

Some  of  the  pirates,  who  yet  traversed  the 
seas,  made  their  submission;  and  as  he  treated 
them  in  a  humane  manner,  when  he  had  them 
and  their  ships  in  his  power,  others  entertained 
hopes  of  mercv,  and  avoidingthe  other  officers 
surrendered  themselves  to  Pompey,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children.  He  spared 
them  all ;  and  it  was  principally  bv  their  means 
that  he  found  out  ana  took  a  number  who  v 


guilty  of  unpardonable  crimes,  and  therefore 
had  concealed  themselves. 

Still,  however,  there  remained  a  great  num 
ber,  and  indeed  the  most  powerful  part  of  these 
corsairs,  who  sent  their  families,  treasures,  and 
dL^  useless  hands,  into  castles,  and  fortified 
towns  upon  Mount  Taurus.  Then  they  manned 
their  ships,  and  waited  for  Pompey  at  Con? 
cesium,  in  Cilida.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the 
pirates  were  defeated;  after  which  they  retired 
mtotbefort.    But  they  had  not  been  Ic^j  b» 
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iiaged  before  thej  capHQleted,aiid  eerreBdend 
Chemiolvee,  together  with  the  cities  and  ialeeds 
which  they  had  conquered  and  fortified,  and 
which  bj  their  worki,  as  well  as  sttnation,  were 
almost  impregnable.  Thns  the  war  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  whole  force  of  the  piratee  de- 
stroyed, within  three  months  at  the  farthest. 

Besides  the  other  vessels,  Pompey  took 
ninety  ships  with  beaks  of  brass;  and  the  pris- 
oners amounted  to  twenty  thoonnd.  He  did 
not  choose  to  put  them  to  death,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  tnooffbt  it  wrong  to  sufier  them  to 
disperse,  because  Uiey  were  not  only  numerous, 
but  warlike  and  necessitous,  and  therefore  would 
probably  knit  sgain  and  give  future  trouble. 
He  reflected,  that  man  by  nature  is  neither  a 
savage  nor  an  unsocial  creature;  and  when  he 
becomes  so  it  is  by  vices  contrary  to  nature; 
yet  even  then  he  may  be  humanized  by  chang- 
uig  his  place  of  abode,  and  accustoming  him  to 
a  new  manner  of  life:  as  beasts  that  are  natu- 
rally wild  put  off  their  fierceness,  when  they 
are  kept  in  a  domestic  way.  For  this  reason 
he  determined  to  remove  the  pirates  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  bring  them  to  uste 
the  sweets  of  civil  life,  by  living  in  cities,  and 
by  the  culture  of  the  ground.  lie  placed  some 
•f  them  in  the  little  towns  of  Cilicia,.which  were 
almost  desobte,  and  which  received  them  with 
pleasure,  because  at  the  same  tinte  he  gave  them 
an  additional  proportion  of  lands.  He  repaired 
the  city  of  Soli,*  which  had  lately  been  disman- 
tled and  deprived  of  its  inhabitants  by  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  peopled  it  witn  a  number 
•f  these  comirs.  The  remainder  which  was  a 
•onsiderable  body,  he  planted  in  Dyma,  a  city 
•f  Acbaia,  which,  though  it  had  a  large  and 
fruitfu.  territonr,  was  in  want  of  inhabitants. 

Such  as  looked  upon  Pompey  with  envy 
Ibund  fault  with  these  proceedings; but  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  Metellua  in  Crete  was  not 
agreeable  to  nis  best  friends.  This  was  a  re- 
lation of  that  Melellus  who  commanded  in 
conjunction  with  Pompey  in  Spain,  and  he  had 
been  sent  into  Crete  some  time  before  Pompey 
was  employed  in  this  war.  For  Crete  was 
the  secona  nursery  of  pirates  ailer  Cilicia. 
Metellus  bad  destroyed  many  nests  of  them 
there,  and  the  remainder,  who  were  beseiged 
by  Aim  at  this  time,  addressed  themselves  to 
Pompey  as  suppliants,  and  invited  him  into  the 
island,  as  included  in  his  commission,  and  fall- 
ing within  the  distance  he  had  a  right  to  carry 
his  arms  from  the  sea.  He  listened  to  their 
application,  and  by  letter  enjoined  Metellus  to 
take  no  further  steps  in  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  the  cities  of  Crete  not  to  obey 
Metellus,  but  Lucius  Octavias,  one  of  his  own 
beutcnants,  whom  he  sent  to  take  the  command. 

Octav^uft  went  in  among  the  beseiged,  and 
fought  on  their  side;  a  circumstance  which 
rendered  Pompey  not  only  odious,  but  ridicu- 
lous. For  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  so  blinded  by  his  envy  and 
*ealousy  of  Metellus  as  to  lend  his  name  and 
authority  to  a  crew  of  profligate  wretches,  to 
be  used  as  a  kind  of  amulet  to  defend  thorn. 
Achilles  was  not  thought  to  behave  like  a  man, 

«•  Hi  #dM  f t  aftw  U«  own  asi 


bat  like  a  ftantic  youth  carried  away  by  aa  ei 
tiavagant  passion  for  fame,  when  he  nidi 
signs  to  his  troops  not  to  touch  Hector. 

Lot  MMM  gtroDg  snn  dioold  flsalek  tht  aAonommm 
Btlb:«  Pellidei. 

But  Pompey  fought  for  the  common  enemies 
of  mankind,  ih  order  to  deprive  a  pretor;  who 
was  labouring  to  destroy  them,  of  the  honours 
of  a  triumph.  Metellus,  however,  pursued  hii 
operations  till  he  took  the  pirates,  and  put  them 
all  to  death.  As  fbr  Octavius,  he  exposed 
him  in  the  camp  as  an  object  of  contempt, 
and  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  after  which 
he  dismissed  him. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the 
war  with  the  pirates  was  fiinished,  and  that 
Pompey  was  bestowing  his  leisure  upon  visit- 
ing the  cities,  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  proposed  a  decree,  which  gave  him 
all  the  provinces  and  forces  under  die  com- 
mand or  Lucullus,  adding  likewise  Bithynia, 
which  was  then  governed  by  Glabrio.  It  di- 
rected him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mitfari- 
dates  and  Tigranes;  for  which  purpose  he  wu 
also  to  retain  his  naval  command.  This  was 
subjecting  at  once  the  whole  Romaji  empire 
to  one  man.  For,  the  provinces  which  the  for- 
mer decree  did  not  give  him,  Phrygia,  Lycao 
nia.  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the  Uppei 
Colchis,  and  Armenia,  Were  granted  by  this, 
together  with  all  the  forces,  which  under  LucsJ- 
las,  had  defeated  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

By  this  law,  Lucullus  was  deprived  of  the 
honours  he  had  dearly  earned,  and  had  a  per- 
son to  succeed  him  in  his  triumph,  rather  than 
in  the  war;  but  that  was  not  the  thing  which 
affected  the  Patricians  most.  They  were  per- 
suaded, indeed,  that  Lucullus  was  treated  with 
injustice  and  ingratitude;  but  it  was  a  much 
more  painful  circumstance,  to  think  of  a  power 
in  the  hands  of  Pompey,  which  they  couid  call 
nothing  but  a  tyranny.*  They  therefore  ex- 
horted and  encouraged  each  other  to  oppose 
the  law,  and  maintain  their  liberty.  Tet  when 
the  time  came,  their  fear  of  the  people  pre 
vailed,  and  no  one  spoke  on  the  occasion  but 
Catulus.  *  He  urged  many  arguments  against 
the  bill; and  when  he  found  they  had  no  effect 
upon  the  commons,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  senators,  and  called  upon  them  many  times 
from  the  rostrumy  "  To  seek  some  mountain, 
as  their  ancestors  had  done,  some  rock  whither 
they  might  fly  for  the  preservation  of  liberty." 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  bill  was 
passed  by  all  Uie  tribes,!  and  almost  the  same 
universal  authority,  conferred  upon  Pompey  in 
his  absence,  which  Sylla  did  not  gain  but  bv 


•  « Wc  hsTc  then  ^  at  last," said  they,  "a ie«e 

lign ;  the  republic  u  cht-^-^  *-*^  — ^-  •  *^* 

lervieet  of  LucuUns,  the  t 


•rcifn ;  the  republic  u  eh«ired  faito  a  aioiiaitky ;  the 
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lervicet  or  LucttUns,  the  honour  of  Olabrio  sm  war- 
eiot.  two  lealoQa  and  worthy  tenakon,  arc  to  be  Mcri 
ficed  to  the  promotion  of  Pompey.  Sylh  never  caricd 
his  tyranny  so  far." 

f  Two  great  men  spoke  m  &TOttr  of  the  bw,  namely 
Cicero  and  Cciar.  Tlie  former  aimed  nt  the  eoosolata, 
which  Pompey 's  party  eonld  more  easily  pvoenrehiat 
than  that  of  Catulos  and  the  senate.  As  for  Cesar,  he 
was  delighted  to  see  the  people  insensibly  lose  that  re 
puUican  spirit  and  lore  ofliberty,  which  mi|^toae  day 
oWtraet  the  vast  designs  he  had  already  ibimed. 
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flie  fword,  aod  by  carrying  war  into  the  boweb 
af  bia  couotiy.  When  Pompey  received  the 
lettera  which  notified  his  higo  promotion,  and 
ois  friends,  who  happened  to  be  by,  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have 
knit  his  brows,  smote  bis  thigh,  and  expressed 
himself  as  if  he  was  already  everbardened  and 
wearied  by  the  weight  of  power.-*  <«Alas!  is 
there  no  end  of  my  conflicts?  How  much 
better  would  it  have  been  to  be  one  of  the  an> 
distinguished  many,  than  to  be  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  war?  Shall  I  never  be  able  to  fly 
fiom  envy  to  a  rural  retreat,  to  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  conjugal  endearments?"  £ven  his 
flriends  were  unable  to  bear  the  dissimulation 
of  this  speech.  Thev  knew  the  flame  of  his 
Bati\e  ambition  and  lust  of  power  was  blown 
up  to  a  greater  height  by  the  difference  he  had 
with  Lucnllus,  ami  that  he  rejoiced  the  more 
in  the  present  preference,  on  that  account. 

His  actions  soon  unmasked  the  man.  He 
causea  public  notice  to  be  given  in  all  places 
within  )iis  commission,  that  the  Roman  troops 
were  to  repair  to  him,  ss  well  as  the  kings  and 
princes  their  allies.  Wherever  he  went,  be  an- 
nulled the  acts  of  Lucullus,  remitting  the  fines 
he  had  imposed,  and  taking  away  uSs  rewards 
he  had  given.  In  short,  he  omitted  no  means 
to  shew  the  partisans  of  that  general  that  all 
his  authority  was  gone. 

LaicuHus,  of  course,  complained  of  this  treat- 
ment; and  their  common  friends  were  of  opin- 
ion, that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  come  to 
an  interview;  accordingly  they  met  in  Galatia. 
As  they  had  both  given  distinguished  proofs  of 
military  merit,  the  liUor9  had  entwined  the 
rods  or  each  with  laurel.  Lucullus  had  march- 
ed through  a  country  full  of  flourishing  groves, 
but  Pompey's  rout  was  dry  and  barren,  without 
tbo  omameiit  or  advantage  of  woods.  His 
laurels,  therefore,  were  parched  and  withered; 
which  the  servants  of  Lucullus  no  sooner  ob- 
served, than  they  freely  supplied  them  with 
fresh  ones,  and  crowned  hisyiucM  with  them. 
This  seemed  tobe  an  omen  that  Pompey  would 
bear  away  the  honours  and  rewards  of  Lucul- 
lus^ victories.  Lucullas  had  been  consul  be- 
fore Pompey,  and  was  the  older  man ;  but  Pom- 
pey's  two  triumphs  gave  him  the  advantage  in 
point  of  dignity. 

Their  interview  had  at  first  the  face  of  great 
politeiiess  and  civility.  They  began  with  mu- 
tnal  compliments  and  congratulations:  but  they 
soon  lost  sight  even  of  candour  and  modera- 
tion ;  they  proceeded  to  abusive  language ;  Pom- 
Ery  reproaching  Lucullus  with  avarice,  and 
ucullus  accusing  Pompey  of  an  insatiable 
lust  of  power:  insomuch,  that  their  friends 
found  it  difiicult  to  prevent  violence.  After 
thiis  Lucullus  gave  his  friends  and  followers 
lands  in  Galatia,  as  a  conquered  country,  and 
made  other  considerable  grants.  But  Pompey, 
who  encamped  at  a  little  distance  from  nim, 
declared  he  would  not  suffer  his  orders  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  seduced  all  his  sol- 
diera,  except  sixteen  hundred,  who,  he  knew, 
were  so  mutinous  that  they  would  be  as  un- 
aerviceable  to  him  as  they  had  been  ill-affected 
to  their  old  generaL    Nay,  he  scrupled  not  to 

•  Is  It  jpowiblc  to  read  (hii,  without  recoOcefiBg  Iks 
BMilr"  character  of  oar  Richard  the  third  ? 


disparage  the  conduct  of  Lucullus,  and  to  rep- 
reseat  his  actions  in  a  despcable  light.  '^Thi 
battles  of  Lucullus,"  he  said,  ''were  only  mock 
battles,  and  he  had  fought  with  nothing  but 
the  shadows  of  kings;  but  that  it  was  left  for 
kkn  to  contend  with  real  strength  and  well 
disciplined  armies;  since  Mithridates  had  be- 
taken himself  to  swords  and  shields,  and  knew 
how  to  make  proper  use  of  his  cavalry  .** 

On  the  other  hand,  Lucullus  defended  him 
self  by  observing,  ^That  it  was  nothing  now 
to  Pompey  to  ^ht  with  phantoms  and  sha- 
dows of  war;  for  like  a  dastardlv  bird,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  prey  upon  those  whom  he 
had  not  killed,  and  to  tear  the  poor  remains  of 
a  dying  opposition.  Thus  he  had  arrogated 
to  himself  the  conquest  of  Sertorius,  of  Lepi- 
dtts,  and  Spartacus,  which  originally  belonged 
to  Metellus,  to  Catulus,  and  Crassus.  Conse- 
quently, he  did  not  wonder  that  he  was  come 
to  claim  the  honour  of  finishing  the  wars  of  Ar- 
menia and  Pontus,  after  he  had  thrust  himself 
into  the  triumph  over  the  fugitive  slaves." 

In  a  little  time  Lucullus  departed  for  Rome; 
and  Pompey,  having  secured  the  sea  from 
Phoenicia  to  the  Boephorus,  marched  in  ouest 
of  Mithridates,  who  had  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  but  durst 
not  stand  an  engagement.  That  prince  was  in 
possession  of  a  strong  and  secure  post  upon 
a  mountain,  which  he  quitted  upon  Pompey's 
approach,  because  it  was  destitute  of  water. 
Pompey  encamped  in  the  same  place;  and 
conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and 
the  crevices  in  the  mountain,  that  springs 
might  be  found,  he  ordered  a  number  of  weOs 
to  be  dug,  and  the  camp  was  in  a  short  time 
plentifully  supplied  with  water.*  He  vras  not 
a  little  surprised  that  this  did  not  occur  to 
Mithridates  during  the  whole  time  of  his  en- 
campment there. 

After  this  Pomppy  followed  him' to  his  new 
camp,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  round 
him.  Mithridates  stood  a  siege  of  forty-five 
days,  after  which  he  found  means  to  steal  off 
with  his  best  troops,  having  first  killed  all 
the  sick,  and  such  as  could  be  of  no  service. 
Pompey  overtook  him  near  the  Euphrates,  and 
encamped  over  against  him;  but  fearing  he 
might  pass  the  river  unperceived,  he  drew  out 
his  troops  at  midnight.  At  that  time  Mithri- 
dates is  said  to  have  had  a  dream  prefigura- 
tive  of  what  was  to  be&l  him.  He  thought  he 
was  upon  the  Pontic  sea,  sailing  with  a  favour- 
able  wind,  and  in  sight  of  the  Bosphorus;  so 
that  he  felicitated  his  friends  in  the  ship,  like  a 
roan  perfectly  safe,  and  abeady  in  harbour. 
But  suddenly  he  beheld  himself  in  the  most 
destitute  condition,  swinging  upon  a  piece  of 
wreck.  While  he  was  in  all  the  agitation 
which  this  dream  produced,  his  friends  awak- 
ed him,  and  told  him  that  Pompey  was  o\ 
hand.  He  was  now  under  a  necessity  of  fight- 
ing for  his  camp,  and  his  generals  drew  up  the 
forces  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Pompey  seeing  them  prepared,  was  loath  to 
risk  a  battle  in  Uie  dark.  He  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  surround  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
flight:  and  what  inclined  him  still  more  to  wait 

*  Panlu  fflmilww  bad  dona  tka  mbm  thbg  lone  fe« 
Ibre,  in  (be  Mactdoaiaa  war. 
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tbr  daylight,  wtm  the  cooaidention  that  hia 
troops  were  much  oetter  than  the  enemy's. 
However,  the  oldest  of  his  officers  entreated 
jim  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  attack,  and 
at  last  prevailed.  It  was  not  indeed  veiy  darkj 
for  the  moon,  though  near  her  setting,  gave 
light  enough  to  distinguish  objects.  Bat  it  was 
«  great  disadvantage  to  the  king's  troops,  that 
the  moon  was  so  low,  and  on  the  backs  of  the 
Romans;  because  she  projected  their  shadows 
so  far  bcibre  them,  that  the  enemy  could  form 
no  just  estimate  of  the  distances,  but  thinking 
them  at  hand,  threw  their  javelins  before  they 
coald  do  the  least  execution. 

The  Romans,  perceiving  their  mistake,  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge  with  all  the  alarm  of 
voices.  The  enemy  were  in  such  a  consterna- 
tion, that  they  made  not  the  least  stand,  and, 
in  their  flight,  vast  numbers  were  slain.  They 
lost  above  ten  thousand  men,  and  their  camp 
was  taken.  As  for  Mithridates,  he  broke 
throQgh  the  Romans  with  eight  hundred  horse, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  That 
corps,  however,  did  not  follow  him  far  before 
they  dispersed,  and  left  him  with  only  three  of 
his  people;  one  of  which  was  his  concubine, 
Uypsicratia,  a  woman  of  such  a  masculine  and 
daring  spirit,  that  the  king  used  to  call  her 
Hypsicrates.  She  then  rode  a  Persian  horse, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  man's  habit,  of  the  fashion 
of  that  nation.  She  complained  not  in  tho 
least  of  the  length  of  the  march;  and  besides 
that  fatigue,  she  waited  on  the  king,  and  took 
care  of  his  horse,  till  they  reached  the  castle  of 
Inora,*  where  the  king's  treasure,  and  his  most 
valuable  moveables  were  deposited.  Mithri- 
dates took  out  thence  many  rich  robes,  and 
bestowed  them  on  those  who  repaired  to  him 
after  their  flight.  He  furnished  each  of  his 
friends,  too,  with  a  quantity  of  poison,  that 
none  of  them,  against  their  will,  might  come 
alive  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

From  Inora,  his  design  was  to  go  to  Ti- 
granes,  in  Armenia.  But  Tigranes  had  given 
up  the  cause,  and  set  a  price  of  no  less  than  a 
Qundred  talents  upon  his  head.  He  therefore, 
changed  hia  route,  and  having  passed  the  head 
of  the  £ttphrates,  directed  his  flight  through 
Coiciiis. 

In  the  meantime,  Pompey  entered  Annenia, 
open  the  invitation  of  young  Tigranes,  who 
had  revolted  &om  his  father,  and  was  gone  to 
meet  the  Roman  general  at  the  river  Arazea. 
This  river  takes  its  rise  near  the  source  of  the 
Bvphrates,  but  bends  its  course  eastward,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Caspian  sea.  Pompey 
and  young  Tigranes,  in  their  march,  received 
the  homage  of  the  cities  through  which  they 
passed.  As  for  Tiffranes  the  father,  he  had 
been  lately  defeated  by  Lucullus;  and  now, 
being  informed  that  Pompey  was  of  a  mild 
and  humane  disposition,  he  received  a  Ro 
man  garrison  into  his  capital;  and  taking  his 
friends  and  relations  with  him,  went  to  sur- 
render himself.  As  he  rode  up  to  the  intrench- 
ments,  two  of  Porapey's  Ueton  came  and  or- 
dered him  to  dismount,  and  enter  on  foot;  as- 


*  It  Mcmi  from  a  psoafe  in  Strabo,  (B.  zu.)  that, 
Mstflsd  of  Inora,  we  ihoold  read  Sinoria :  for  that 
was  ooe  of  the  maDj  fortressei  Mithridatei  had  built 
irtwew  the  greater  and  the  leas  Armeaia 


soring  him  that  no  man  was  ever  seen  on  hom> 
back  in  a  Roman  camp.  Tigranes  obeyed, 
and  even  took  off  his  sword,  and  gave  it  them! 
As  soon  as  he  came  before  Pompey,  he  polled 
off  his  diadem,  and  attempted  to  lay  it  at  his 
feet.  What  was  still  worse,  he  was  going  to 
prostrate  himself,  and  embrace  his  knees.  Bat 
Pompey  preventing  it,  took  him  by  the  haad, 
and  placed  him  on  one  side  of  htm,  and  his 
son  on  the  other.  Then  addressing  himself  to 
the  father,  he  said,  <<As  to  what  you  bad  lost 
before,  you  lost  it  to  LucuUus.  It  was  he 
who  took  from  rou  Syria,  PhoBuicia,  Cilicia, 
Galatia,  and  Sophene.  But  what  you  kept  till 
my  time,  I  will  restore  you,  on  condition  you 
pay  the  Romans  a  fine  of  six  thousand  talents 
for  the  iniury  you  have  done  them.  Tour  son 
I  will  make  king  of  Sophene." 

Tigranes  thought  bunself  so  happy  in  these 
terms,  and  in  finding  that  the  Romans  saluted 
him  lung,  that  in  the  jov  of  his  heart  be  prom- 
ised everf  private  soldier  half  a  mina,  eveir 
centurion  ten  tmnaty  and  every  tribune  a  m- 
ent.  But  his  son  was  little  pleased  at  the  de- 
termination ;  and  when  he  was  invited  to  sapper, 
he  said,  <<He  had  no  need  of  such  honoon 
from  Pompey;  for  he  could  find  another  Ro- 
man." Upon  this,  he  was  bound,  and  reserv- 
ed in  chains  for  the  triumph.  Not  long  after, 
Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  to  demand  the 
yoQng  prince,  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  propose 
that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boundaiy 
between  him  and  the  Roman  empire.  Pom- 
pey answered,  "That  Tigranes  wascertaiQ- 
ly  nearer  to  his  father  thaui  his  father-in-law; 
and  as  for  the  boundary,  justice  should  direct 
if 

When  he  had  dispatched  this  a0au>,  be  left 
Afranius  to  take  care  of  Armenia,  and  march- 
ed himself  to  the  countries  bordering  on  Mouot 
Causacufl,  through  which  he  moat  necessarily 
pass  in  search  of  Mithridates.  The  Albaniani 
and  Iberians  are  the  principal  nations  in  those 

Krts.  The  Iberian  territories  touch  upon  the 
oschian  mountains  and  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus;  the  Albanians  stretch  more  to  the  east, 
and  extend  to  the  Caspian  sea.  The  Albanians 
at  first  granted  Pompey  a  passage:  but  as  win- 
ter overtook  him  in  their  dominions,  they  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  Satvmaiia^  which  the 
Romans  observe  religiously,  to  assemble  their 
forces  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  men, 
Mrith  a  resolution  to  attack  them;  and  for  that 
purpose  passed  the  Cyrnus.*'  The  Cyrnus  rises 
m  the  Iberian  mountains,  ana  being  joined  in 
its  course  by  the  Arazes  from  Armenia,  it  die- 
chaiges  itself,  by  twelve  mouths,  into  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  Some  say,  the  Arazes  does  not  roa 
uto  it,t  but  has  a  separate  channel,  and  emp 
ties  itself  near  it  into  the  same  sea. 


Pompey  suffered  them  to  pass  the  river, 
though  it  was  in  hia  power  to  have  hindered 
it;  and  when  they  were  all  got  over,  he  attack- 
ed and  routed  them,  and  killed  great  numbers 
on  the  spot.  Their  kings  sent  ambassadors  to 
befi  for  merey;  upon  which  Pompey  forgm 
him  the  violence  he  had  offered,  and  entereci 
into  alliance  with  him.    This  done,  he  marclk- 

*  Btrabo  and  Pliny  call  this  river  Ojfru$,MnAM  Plu 
tarch  probably  wrote  1U 

f  Thif  is  Strabo>i  opinion,  la  whieh  h«  ia  tbXkinnrri 
by  modern  gtogmfhitn. 
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•a  against  the  Iberians,  who  were  equally  nn- 
ineroas  and  more  warlike,  and  who  were  very 
desiroos  to  signalize  their  zeal  for  Mithridatea, 
by  repulsing  Pompey.  The  Iberians  were  nerer 
subject  to  the  Modes  or  Persians:  they  escaped 
eren  the  Macedonian  yoke,  because  Alexander 
was  obliged  to  leave  Hyreania  in  haste.  Pom- 
pey, however,  defeated  this  people  too,  in  a  great 
iMttle,  in  which  he  killed  no  leas  than  nine  thou- 
sand, and  took  above  ten  thousand  prisoners. 

After  this,  he  threw  himself  into  Colchis  j 
and  Servilius  came  and  joined  him  at  the  month 
of  tlie  Phasis,  with  the  fleet  appointed  to  guard 
Che  £uzine  sea.  The  pursuit  of  Mithridates 
was  attended  with  great  difficulties:  for  he  had 
concealed  himself  among  the  nations  settled 
about  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
Besides,  news  was  brought  Pompey  that  the  Al- 
banians had  revolted,  and  taken  up  arms  again. 
The  desire  of  revenge  determined  nim  to  march 

,  back,  and  chastise  them.  But  it  was  with  in- 
finite trouble  and  danger  that  he  passed  the 
Cymus  again,  the  barbarians  having  fenced  it 
on  their  uide  with  pallisades  all  along  the  banks. 
And  when  he  was  over,  he  had  a  large  country 
to  traverse,  which  a£forded  no  water.  This  last 
difficulty  he  provided  against,  by  filling  ten 
thousand  bottles  j  and  pursuing  bis  march,  he 
found  the  enemy  drawn  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Abas,*  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand 
foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  but  many  of 
them  ill-armed,  and  provided  with  nothing  of 
tlie  defensive  kind  but  skins  of  beasl4. 

They  were  commanded  by  the  king's  brother, 
named  Coaisj  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle, singled  out  Pompey,  and,  rushing  in  upon 
him,  struck  his  javelin  int<«  the  ioints  of  his 
breastplate.  Pompey  in  return,  run  him  through 
with  his  spear  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
It  is  said  that  the  Amazons  came  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  barbarians. from  the  mountains 
near  the  river  Thermodon,  and  fought  in  this 
battle.  The  Romans,  among  the  plunder  of 
the  field,  did,  indeed,  meet  with  bucklers  in 
the  form  of  a  half-moon,  and  such  buskins  as 
the  Amazons  wore;  but  there  was  not  the  body 
of  a  woman  found  among  the  dead.  They  in- 
habit that  part  of  Mount  Causacus  which 
stretches  towards  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  are 
not  next  neighbours  to  the  Albanians  ff  for 
Gelas  and  Leges  lie  between  3  but  they  meet 
that  people,  and  spend  two  months  with  them 
every  year  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon: 
after  which  they  retire  to  their  own  country, 
where  the^  live  without  the  company  of  men. 
After  this  action,  Pompey  designed  to  make 
lis  way  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  march  by  its 
coasts  into  Hyreania;  but  he  found  the  number 
of  venomus  serpenU  so  troublesome,  that  he 
was  forced  to  return,  when  three  days'  march 

^  more  would  have  carried  him  as  far  as  he  pro- 
posed. The  next  route  he  took  was  into  Arme- 
nia the  Less,  where  he  gave  audience  to  am* 
bassadors  from  the  kings  of  the  £lymsans{  and 

*  This  rirer  takes  its  rise  Id  the  mountains  of  Alba- 
sia.  and  fidls  into  the  Caspiui  Sea.    Ptolemy  r^Ht  it 

t  The  Albaniui  forces,  according  to  Stnbo,  were 
pumeroas,  but  iU-diseipIincd.  Their  offensiTe  wea- 
doni  were  darts  and  arrows,  and  their  defensire  armour 
ms  made  of  the  skins  of  beasts. 

t  Strabo  (Lib.  rri.)  places  the  Elymseans  in  that 
^rt  of  Assyria  which  borders  upon  Media,  and  men- 
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Modes,  and  dismissed  them  with  letters  expres 
sive  of  his  regard.  Meantime  the  king  of  Par 
thia  had  entered  GrordyenCj  and  was  doing  in 
finite  damage  to  the  subjects  of  Tieranes. 
Against  him  Pompey  sent  Afranius,  who  put 
him  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  him  as  far  as  the 
province  of  Arbelis. 

Among  all  the  concubines  of  Mithndates  Oat 
were  brought  before  Pompey,  he  touched  no- 
one,  but  sent  them  to  their  parenti  or  bus 
bauds;  for  most  of  them  were  either  daughters 
or  wives  of  the  great  officers  and  principal  per- 
sons of  the  kingdom.  But  Stratonice,  who  was 
the  first  'favourite,  and  had  the  care  of  a  fort 
where  the  best  part  of  the  king's  treasure  was 
lodged,  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  old  musician. 
She  sung  one  evening  to  Mithridates  at  an  en- 
tertainment, and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
her  that  he  took  her  to  his  bed  that  night,  and 
sent  the  old  man  home  in  no  very  good  humour, 
because  he  had  taken  his  daughter  without 
condescending  to  speak  one  kind  word  to  him. 
But  when  he  waked  next  morning,  he  saw  ta- 
bles covered  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver^  a 
great  retinue  of  eunuchs  and  pages,  who  ofier^ 
ed  him  the  choice  of  rich  robes^  and  befor^^ 
gate  a  horse  with  such  masnincent  furniture, 
as  is  provided  for  those  who  are  called  the 
king's  friends.  All  this  he  thought  nothing  but 
an  insult  and  burlesque  upon  him,  and  therefore 
prepared  for  flight;  but  the  servants  stopped 
him,  and  assured  him  that  the  king  had  given 
him  the  house  of  a  rich  nobleman  lately  de- 
ceased, and  that  what  he  saw  was  only  the  first 
fruits— a  small  earnest  of  the  fortime  he  intend* 
cd  him.  At  last  he  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  scene  was  not  visionary;  he 
put  on  the  purple,  and  mounted^Jie  horse,  and, 
as  he  rode  through  the  city,  cried  out  *'A\\  this 
is  mine."  The  inhabitants,  of  course,  laughed 
at  him;  and  he  told  them,  <<The^  should  not 
be  surprised  at  this  behaviour  of  his,  but  rather 
wonder  that  he  did  not  throw  stones  at  them." 

From  such  a  glorious  source  sprang  StraiotUct, 
She  surrendered  to  Pompey  the  castle,  anO 
made  him  many  magnificent  presents;  howev- 
er, he  took  nothing  but  what  might  be  an  or- 
nament to  the  solemnities  of  religion,  and  add 
lustre  to  his  triumph.  The  rest  he  desired  she 
would  keep  for  her  own  enjoyment.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  king  of  Iberia  sent  him  a 
bed-stead,  a  table,  and  a  throne,  all  of  massy 
gold,  and  begged  of  him  to  accept  them  as  a 
mark  of  his  regard,  he  bade  the  questors  apply 
them  to  the  purposes  of  the  public  revenue. 

In  the  castle  of  Csnon  he  found  the  private 
papers  of  Mithridates;  and  he  read  them  with 
some  pleasure,  because  they  discovered  that 
prince's  real  character.  From  these  memoirs 
it  appeared,  that  he  had  taken  off  many  per- 
sons by  poison,  among  whom  were  his  own 
son  Anarathes  and  Alceus  of  Sardis.    His 

f|ique  against  the  latter  took  its  rise  merely 
irom  his  having  better  horses  for  the  race  than 
he.  There  were  also  interpretations,  both  of 
his  own  dreams  and  those  of  his  wives;  and 
the  lascivious  letters  which  had  passed  between 
him  and  Monime.    Theophanos  pretends  te 

tlont  three  prorinces  belonsing  to  them,  Oabiaat 
Messabatice,  and  Corbiane.    He  adds,  that  they  we  k 

FDwerful  enough  to  refuse  submission  to  the  kina  k 
arthia. 
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■ay,  that  there  was  found  amrag  those  papers 
a  memorial  composed  by  Ratilioa,*  exhorting 
Mithridatesto  massacre  all  the  Romans  in  Asia. 
Bat  most  people  belieTO  this  was  a  malicious 
invention  of  Tneophanes,  to  blacken  Rutilius, 
whojs  probably  he  hated,  because  ho  was  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  him;  or  it  might  be  invented  by 
Pompey,  whose  father  was  represented  in  Ru- 
tulius's  Histories  as  one  of  the  worst  of  men. 

From  Csnon  Pompey  marched  to  Amisus; 
where  his  infatuating  ambition  put  him  upon 
▼ery  obnoxious  measures.  He  had  censured 
Lucullus  much  for  disposing  of  provinces  at  a 
time  when  the  war  was  alive,  and  for  bestow- 
ing other  considerable  gifts  and  honours,  which 
conquerors  use  to  grant  after  their  wars  were 
absolutely  terminated.  And  yet  when  MitKri- 
dates  was  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  had 
assembled  a  very  respectable  army  again,  the 
same  Pompey  did  the  very  thing  he  had  cen- 
sured.— As  if  he  had  finished  the  whole,  he  dis- 
posed of  governments,  and  distributed  other  re- 
wards among  his  friends.  On  that  occasion  many 
princes  and  generals,  and  among  them  twelve 
barbarian  kings,  appeared  before  him;  and  to 
grAify  those  princes,  when  he  wrote  to  the  king 
of  Parthia,  he  refused  to  give  him  the  title  of 
King  of  kings,  by  which  he  was  usually  ad- 
dressed. 

He  was  passiofiMvely  desirous  to  recover 
Syria,  and  passing  from  thence  through  Arabia, 
to  penetrate  to  the  Red  sea,  that  he  aiight  go 
on  conquering  every  way  to  the  ocean  which 
surrounds  the  world.  In  Africa  he  was  the 
first  whose  conquests  extended  to  the  Great 
Sea;  in  Spain  he  stretched  the  Roman  domin- 
ions to  the  Atlantic;  and  in  his  late  pursuit  of 
the  Albanians,  he  wanted  but  little  or  reaching 
the  Hyrcanian  sea.  In  order,  therefore,  to  take 
the  Red  Sea,  too,  into  the  circle  of  his  wars,  he 
began  his  march;  the  rather,  because  he  saw  it 
difficult  to  hunt  out  Mithridates  with  a  r^^ular 
force,  and  that  he  was  much  harder  to  deal 
with  in  his  flight  than  in  battle.  For  this  rea- 
son, he  said,  "He  would  leave  him  a  stronger 
enemy  than  tho  Romans  to  cope  with,  which 
was  famine."  In  pursuance  of  this  intention, 
he  ordered  a  number  of  ships  to  cruise  about 
and  prevent  any  vessels  from  entering  the  Bos- 
phorus with  provisions;  and  that  death  should 
be  the  punishment  for  such  as  were  taken  in 
the  aWempt. 

As  he  was  upon  his  march  with  the  best  part 
of  his  army,  he  found  the  bodies  of  those  Ke- 
nans, who  fell  in  the  unfortunate  battle  between. 
Triariusf  and  Mithridates,  still  uninterred.  He 
gave  them  an  honourable  burial;  and  the  omis- 
sion of  it  seems  to  have  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  the  aversion  the  army  had  for  Lucullus. 

Proceeding  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he 
subdued  the  Arabians  alyout  mount  Amanus, 
by  his  lieutenant  Afranius,  and  descended  him- 
self into  Syria;  which  ho  converted  into  a 

•  P.  RutSliuB  Rufu*  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome 
M9.  Ciceio  ^itcs  him  a  sreal  character.  He  was 
afterwards  banished  into  Asia,  and  when  Sylla  recalled 
him,  he  refused  to  return.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history 
m  Greek,  which  Appian  made  ercat  use  of. 

t  Triarius  was  defeated  by  Mithridates  three  years 
before  Pompey»s  march  into  Syria.  He  had  twenty- 
ihrce  wibunes.  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions  kill- 
ad  u  that  battle ;  and  his  'wnp  was  Uken. 


Roman  province,  because  it  had  no  lawful 
king.*  He  reduced  Judeea,  and  to«  k  its  king 
Aristobulus  prisoner.  He  founded  some  cities, 
and  set  others  free;  punishing  the  tyrants  who 
had  enslaved  them.  But  most  of  his  time  waa 
spent  in  administering  justice,  and  in  deciding 
the  disputes  between  cities  and  princes.  Where 
he  could  not  go  himself,  he  sent  his  friends;  the 
Armenians  and  Parthians,  for  instance,  ha¥ 
ing  referred  the  difference  they  had  about  some 
territory,  to  his  decision,  he  sent  three  arbi- 
trators to  settle  the  affair.  His  reputation  aa 
to  power  was  great,  and  it  was  equally  res- 
pectable as  to  virtue  and  moderation.  Thin 
was  the  thing  which  palliated  most  of  his 
faults,  and  those  of  his  ministers.  He  knew 
not  how  to  restrain  or  punish  the  offences  of 
those  he  employed,  but  he  gave  so  gracioua  a 
reception  to  those  who  came  to  complain  of 
them,  that  they  went  away  not  ill  satisfied  with 
all  they  had  suffered  from  their  avarice  and 
oppression. 

His  first  favourite  was  Demetrius  his  en- 
franchised slave;  a  youne  man,  who,  in  other 
respects,  did  not  want  understanding,  tut  who 
made  an  insolent  use  of  his  good  fortune 
They  tell  us  this  story  of  him.  Cato  the  philoap- 
pher,  then  a  young  man,  but  already  celebrated 
for  his  virtue  and  greatness  of  mind,  went  to 
see  Antioch,  when  Pompey  was  not  there. 
According  to  custom,  he  travelled  on  foot,  but 
his  friends  accompanied  him  on  horseback. 
When  he  approached  the  city,  he  saw  a  great 
number  of  people  before  the  gates,  all  in  white, 
and  on  the  way  a  troop  of  young  men  ranged 
on  one  side,  and  of  boys  on  the  other.  This 
gtive  the  philoso|Jher  pain ;  for  he  thought  it  a 
compliment  intended  him,  w^hich  he  did  not 
want.  However,  he  ordered  his  friendato  alight 
and  walk  with  him.  As  soon  as  they  were  near 
enough  to  be  spoken  with,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a 
staff  of  office  in  his  hand,  came  up  and  asked 
them,  "Where  they  had  left  Demetrius,  and 
when  he  might  be  expected?"  Cato's  compon 
ions  laughed,  but  Cato  said  only,  "Alas,  pool 
city!"  and  so  passed  on. 

Indeed,  others  might  the  better  endure  the 
insolence  of  Demetrius,  because  Pompey  bore 
with  it  himself.  Very  often,  when  Pompey 
was  waiting  to  receive  company,  Demetrius 
seated  himself  in  a  disrespectful  manner  ai 
table,  with  his  cap  of  liberty  pulled  over  lus 
ears.  Before  his  return  to  Italy  he  had  pur 
chased  the  pleasantest  villas  about  Rome,  with 
magnificent  apartments  for  entertaining  hin 
friends;  and  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  ex- 
pensive gardens  were  known  by  his  name. 
Yet  Pompey  himself  was  satisfied  with  an  in 
different  house  till  thr  third  triumph.  AAer- 
wards  he  built  that  beautiful  and  celebrated 
theatre  in  Rome;  and  as  an  appendage  to  it. 
buill  himself  a  house  much  handaomer  than  the 
former,  but  not  ostentatiously  great;  for  he  whto 

Pompey  took  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  killing  «&« 
less  than  twelye  thousand  Jews  in  the  action.  He  »va- 
tered  the  temple  contrary  to  their  law,  but  hao  tAa*,. 
moderation  not  to  touch  any  of  the  holy  utensils, 
the  treasure  belonf^ing  to  it  Aristobolus  present 
him  with  a  rolden  rine,  valued  at  fire  hundred  taler 
which  he  afterwards  consecrated  in  the  tempb  of  J 
piter  Capitolinas.  ^ 
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t  to  be  maciter  of  it  after  him,  at  hit  fint  en- 
Uance  was  surprised,  and  asked  ^  Where  was 
Iho  room  in  which  Pompey  the  Great  used  to 
sup?"  Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  these 
matten. 

The  king  of  Arabia  Petrsa  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  Romans  in  no  formidable  light, 
but  he  was  really  afraid  of  Pompey,  and  sent 
letters  to  acquaint  him  that  he  was  ready  to 
obey  his  commands.  Pompey,  to  try  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  professions,  marched  against  Pe- 
tra.  Many  blamed  this  expedition,  looking 
npon  it  as  no  better  than  a  pretext  to  be  ex- 
cused pursuing  Mithydates,  against  whom  they 
would  have  had  him  turn,  as  against  the  an- 
cient enemy  of  Rome;  and  an  tfnemy  who,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  had  so  far  recovered 
his  strength  as  to  propose  marching  through 
Scythia  and  Peonia  into  Italy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pompey  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  ruin  him  when  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
than  to  take  him  iu  his  flight,  and  therefore 
would  not  amuse  himself  with  a  fruitless  pur- 
suit, but  rather  chose  to  wait  for  a  new 
emergency,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  turn  his 
arms  to  another  quarter. 

Fortune  soon  resolved  the  doubL  He  had 
advanced  near  Petni,  and  encamped  for  that 
day,  and  was  taking  some  exercise  on  horse- 
back without  the  trenches,  when  messengers 
arrived  from  Pontus;  and  it  was  plain  they 
brought  good  news,  because  the  points  of  their 
spears  were  crowned  with  laurel.  The  sol- 
diers seeing  this,  gathered  about  Pompey,  who 
was  inclined  to  finish  his  exercise  before  he 
opened  the  packet;  but  they  were  so  earnest 
in  their  entreaties,  that  they  prevailed  upon 
him  to  alight  and  take  it.  He  entered  the 
camp  with  it  in  his  hand;  and  as  there  was  no 
tribunal  ready,  and  the  soldiers  were  too  im- 
patient to  raise  one  of  turf,  which  was  the 
common  method,  they  piled  a  number  of  pack- 
raddles  one  upon  another,  npon  which  Pom- 
pey mounted,  and  gave  them  this  information: 
'^  ilithridates  is  dead.  He  killed  himself  upon 
the  revolt  of  his  son  Phamaces.  And  Pharna- 
ees  has  seized  all  that  belonged  to  his  father; 
which  he  declares  he  has  done  for  himself  and 
the  Romans.' 

At  this  news  the  army,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, g:ave  a  loose  to  their  joy,  which  they  ex- 
pressed in  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  in  recip- 
rocal entertainments,  as  U*  ten  thousand  of 
their  enemies  had  been  slain  in  Mithridates. 
Pompey  having  thus  brought  the  campaign  and 
the  whole  war  to  a  conclusion  so  happy,  and 
•o  far  beyond  his  hopes,  immediately  quitted 
Arabia,  traversed  the  provinces  between  that 
and  Galatia  with  great  rapidity,  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  Amisus.  There  he  found  many  pre- 
senta  from  Phamaces,  and  several  corpses  of 
the  royal  family,  among  which  was  that  of 
Mithridates.  The  face  of  that  prince  coold 
cot  be  easily  known,  because  the  embalmers 
had  not  taken  out  the  brain,  and  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  that,  the  features  were  disfigured. 
Yet  Vome  that  were  curious  to  examine  it  dis- 
tmgnished  it  by  the  scars.  As  for  Pompey,  he 
would  not  see  the  body,  but  to  propitiate  the 
awr^fpng  deity,*  sent  it  to  Sinope.    However, 


he  looked  npon  and  admired  the  magnificence 
of  his  habit,  and  the  size  and  beauty  of  his 
arms.  The  scabbard  of  the  sword,  which  cost 
four  hundred  talents,  was  stolen  by  one  Pub- 
lius,  who  sold  it  to  Ariarathes.  And  Caius, 
the  foster-brother  of  Mithridates,  took  the  dia- 
dem, which  was  of  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  gave  it  privately  to  Faustus,  the  son 
of  Sylk,  who  had  begged  it  of  him.  This 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  Pompey,  but  Phar- 
naces,  discovering  it  aflerwards,  punished  the 
persons  guilty  of  the  theft. 

Pompey  having  thoroughly  settled  the  affairs 
of  Asia,  proceeded  in  his  return  to  Rome  with 
more  pomp  and  solemnity.  When  he  arrived 
at  Mitylene,  he  declared  it  a  free  city,  for  the 
sake  of  Theophanes,  who  was  bom  there. 
He  was  present  at  the  anniversary  exercises  of 
the  poets,  whose  sole  subject  that  year  was  the 
actions  of  Pompey.  And  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  their  theatre,  that  he  took  a  plan 
of  it,  with  a  design  to  build  one  like  it  at 
Rome,  but  greater  and  more  noble.  When 
he  came  to  Rhodes,  he  attended  the  declama- 
tions of  all  the  Sophists,  and  presented  each 
of  them  with  a  talent.  Posidonius  committed 
the  discourse  to  writing,  which  he  made  be- 
fore him  against  the  position  of  Hermagoras, 
another  professor  of  rhetoric  concerning  In- 
vention in  general.*  He  behaved  with  equal 
munificence  to  the  philosophers  at  Athens, 
and  gave  the  people  fifty  talents  for  the  repair 
of  their  city. 

He  hoped  to  return  to  Italy  the  greatest  and 
happiest  of  men,  and  that  his  family  would 
meet  his  affection  with  equal  ardour.  But  the 
deity  whose  care  is  always  to  mix  some  por- 
tion of  evil  with  the  highest  and  most  splendid 
favours  of  fortune,  had  been  long  preparing 
him  a  sad  welcome  in  his  house.  Mucia,t  in 
his  absence,  bad  dishonoured  his  bed.  While 
he  was  at  a  distance,  he  disregarded  the  report, 
but  upon  bis  approach  to  Italy,  and  a  more  ma- 
ture examination  into  the  affiiir,  he  sent  her 
a  divorce  without  assigning  his  reasons  either 
then  or  aflerwards.  The  true  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  Cicero's  epistles. 

People  talked  variously  at  Rome  concerning 
Pompey's  intentions.  Many  disturbed  thera- 
Bclves  at  the  thought  that  he  would  march  with 
his  army  immediately  to  Rome,  and  make  him- 
self solo  and  absolute  master  there.  Crassvs 
took  his  children  and  money,  and  withdrew: 
whether  it  was  that  he  had  some  real  appre. 
hensions,  or  rather  that  he  chose  to  counte- 
nance the  calumny,  and  add  force  to  the  sting  ot 

*  Hermagoru  wm  for  redaetog  invention  under  tw« 
general  hcMli ,  the  rcMon  of  the  procow,  and  the  ttate 
of  the  Question;  which  limitation  Cicero  disapproved 
as  macn  as  his  master  Fosidonias.  Vide  Gtoero,  d« 
hiTent.  Rhetor.  Lib.  I. 

This  Fo»idonius  -who  was  of  Apamea,  u  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Posidonius  of  Aleiandria,  the  disciple 
of  Zcno. 

t  Mttcia  was  sister  to  Metellus  Celer,  and  to  Metel 
lus  Nepos.  She  was  debauched  by  Caesar ;  for  which 
reason,  when  Pompey  married  Caesar's  daughter)  all 
the  world  blamed  him  Ibr  turning  ofi  a  wife  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  to  espouse  the  dauehtrr  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  often,  with  a  sigh,  called  his  iEgia 
thus.  Mueia's  disloyalty  must  hare  been  very  publi* 
since  Cicero,  in  one  ot  his  letters  to  Atticus,  sajrs,  thi 
diTorce  of  Mucia  meets  with  general  approbation  • 
Lib.  i.  en.  W, 
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tnvy }  the  latter  eeema  the  more  probable.  Bat 
Pompey  had  no  sooner  set  footin  Italy,  than  he 
called  an  aasembly  of  hit  soldiers,  and,  after  a 
kind  and  suitable  address,  ordered  them  to  dii- 
perse  in  their  respective  cities,  and  attend  to 
their  own  affairs  till  his  triumph,  oh  which 
occasion  they  were  to  repair  to  him  again. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  his  troops 
were  disbanded,  an  astonishing  change  ap- 
peared in  the  face  of  things.  The  cities  seeing 
Pompey  the  Great  unarmed,  and  attended  by  a 
few  mends,  as  if  ho  was  returning  only  from  a 
common  tour,  poured  out  their  inhabitants  af- 
ter him,  who  conducted  him  to  Rome  with  the 
aincerest  pleasure,  and  with  a  much  greater 
force  than  that  which  he  had  dismissed  3  so  that 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  army,  if 
he  had  formed  any  designs  against  tito  state. 

As  the  law  did  not  permit  him  to  enter  the 
city  before  his  triumph,  he  desired  the  senate 
to  defer  the  election  of  consuls  on  his  account, 
that  he  might  by  his  presence  support  the  in- 
terest of  Piao.  But  Uato  opposed  it,  and  the 
motion  miscarried.  Pompey,  admiring  the  lib- 
erty and  firmness  with  which  Cato  maintained 
the  rights  and  customs  of  his  country,  at  a 
time  when  no  other  man  would  appear  so  open* 
ly  for  them,  determined  to  gain  him  if  possi- 
ble; and  as  Cato  had  two  nieces,  he  offered 
to  marry  the  one,  imhI  asked  the  other  for  his 
■on.  Cato,  howttver,  suspected  the  bait,  and 
looked  upon  the  proposed  alliance  as  a  means 
intended  to  corrupt  his  integrity.  He  there- 
fore refused  it,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  wife 
and  sister,  who  could  not  but  be  displeased  at 
his  rejecting  such  advances  from  Pompey  the 
Great.  Meantime  Pompey  being  desirous  to 
get  the  consulship  from  Afranius,  distributed 
money  for  that  purpose  among  the  tribes,  and 
the  voters  went  to  receive  it  in  Pompey's  own 
gardens.  The  thing  was  so  public  that  Pom- 
pey was  much  censured  for  making  that  office 
venal,  which  he  had  obtained  by  hia  great  ac- 
tions, and  opening  a  way  to  the  highest  hon- 
our in  the  state  to  those  who  had  monev,  but 
wanted  merit.  Cato  then  observed  to  tne  la- 
dies of  his  family,  that  they  must  all  have 
shared  in  this  disgrace;  if  they  had  accepted 
Pompev's  alliance;  upon  which  they  acknow- 
ledged he  was  a  better  judge  than  they  of  hon- 
our and  propriety. 

The  triumph  was  so  great,  that  though  it  was 
divided  into  two  days,  the  time  was  far  from- 
being  sufficient  for  displaying  what  was  pre- 
pared to  be  carried  in  procession;  there  re- 
mained atill  enough  to  adorn  another  triumph. 
At  the  head  of  the  shew  appeared  the  titles  of 
the  conquered  nations;  Pontus,  Armenia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Paphlagonia,  Media,  Colchia,  the 
Iberians,  the  Albanians,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Meso- 
potamia, Phoenicia.  Palestine,  Judea,  Arabia, 
the  pirates  subdoed  both  by  sea  and  Ifnd.  In 
these  countries,  it  was  mentioned  that  there 
were  not  less  than  a  thousand  castles,  and  near 
nine  hundred  cities  taken;  eight  hundred  gal- 
leys taken  from  the  pirates;  and  thirty-nine 
desolate  cities  repeopled.  On  the  face  of  the 
tablets  it  appeared  besides,  that  whereas  the 
revenues  of  tho  Roman  empire  before  these 
conquests  amounted  but  to  fifty  millions  of 
draehmaty  by  the  new  acquisitions  they  were 
advanced  to  eighty-five  millions:  and  that  Pom- 


pey had  brooght  into  the  public  traaantyi  I9 
money,  and  in  gokl  and  silver  vessels,  to  the 
value  of  twenty  thousand  talents,  besides  what 
he  had  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  of  whom 
he  that  received  least  had  fifteen  hundred 
drachmas  to  hia  share.  The  captives  who 
walked  in  the  procession  (not  to  mention  the 
chiefs  of  the  pirates)  were  the  son  of  Tigranci^ 
king  of  Armenia,  together  with  his  wife  ana 
daughter;  Zosima,  the  wife  of  Tigranes  him 
self;  Aristobalus,  king  of  Judea;  the  sister  of 
Mithridates,  with  her  five  sons;  and  some 
Scythian  women.  The  hostages  of  the  Alba- 
nians and  Iberians,  and  of  the  king  of  Com- 
magene  also  appeared  in  the  train:  sud  as 
many  trophies  were  exhibited  as  Pompey  had 
gained  victories,  either  in  person  or  by  his  lieu- 
tenants, the  number  of  which  was  not  small. 

But  the  most  honourable  circumstance,  and 
what  no  other  Roman  could  boast,  was  that  his 
third  triumph  was  over  the  third  quarter  of  the 
world,  after  his  former  trvtmphs  had  been  over 
the  other  two.  Others  before  him  had  been  hon- 
oured with  three  triuiAfhs,  but  his  first  tri- 
umph was  over  Africa,  his  second  over  Europe, 
and  his  third  over  Asia;  so  that  the  three 
seemed  to  declare  him  conqueror  of  the  worid. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  the  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Alexander  agree  in  all  respects, 
tell  us  he  was  at  this  time  not  quite  thirty-fowy 
whereas,  in  fact,  he  was  entering  opon  his 
fortieth  year.*  Happy  it  bad  been  for  him,  if  he 
had  ended  his  days,  while  he  was  blessed  with 
Alexander^  good  fortune !  Throughout  tho  rest 
of  his  life,  every  instance  of  success  brought  its 
proportion  of  envy,  and  every  miscarriage  was 
irretrievable.  For  the  authority  which  he  had 
gained  by  his  merit  he  employed  for  others  in 
a  way  not  very  honourable;  and  his  reputatioo 
consequently  sinking,  as  they  grew  in  strength, 
he  was  insensibly  ruined  by  the  weight  of  hv 
own  power.  As  it  happens  in  a  seige,  every 
strong  work  that  is  taken  adds  to  the  beseiger^ 
force;  so  Cesar,  when  raised  by  the  infloence 
of  Pompey,  turned  that  power,  which  enabled 
him  to  trample  upon  his  country,  upon  Pom- 
pey himself.    It  happened  in  this  manner. 

Lucullus,  who  had  been  treated  so  unwor- 
thily by  Pompey  in  Asia,  upon  his  return  to 
Rome  met  with  the  most  honourable  reception 
from  the  senate;  and  thev  gave  him  still  greater 
marks  of  their  esteem  after  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey; endeavouring  tp  awake  his  ambition,  and 
prevail  with  him  to  attempt  the  lead  in  the  ad- 
ministration. But  his  spirit  and  active  powers 
were  by  this  time  on  the  decline;  he  had  given 
himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  ease  ahd  the 
enjoyments  of  wealth.  However,  he  bore  vp 
against  Pompey  with  some  vigour  at  first,  and 
got  his  acts  confirmed  which  his  adversary  had 
annulled;  having  a  majority  in  the  senate 
through  the  assistance  of  Cato. 

Pompey,  thus  worsted  in  the  senate,  had  re- 
course to  Uie  trigones  of  the  people  and  to  the 
young  plebeians.  Clodius,  the  most  daring 
and  profligate  of  them  all,  received  him  with 
open  arms,  bat  at  the  same  time  subjected  kim 
to  all  the  humours  of  the  populace.    He  made 
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Ilii  dangle  afler  him  in  the  forum  in  a  man- 
ner far  beneath  his  dignity,  and  insicted  upon 
his  supporting  eveir  bill  that  he  propoeed,  and 
every  speech  that  he  made,  to  natter  and  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  people.  And,  as  if 
the  connection  with  him  had  been  an  honour 
instead  of  a  disgrace,  he  demanded  still  higher 
wages;  that  Pompey  should  give  up  Cicero, 
who  had  ever  been  his  fast  fhend,  and  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him  in  the  administration.  And 
these  wages  he  obtained.  For  when  Cicero 
came  to  be  in  danger,  and  requested  Pompe^s 
assistance,  he  refused  to  see  him,  and  shutting 
his  gates  against  those  that  came  to  intercede 
for  him.  went  out  at  a  back  door,  dtcero, 
therefore,  dreading  the  issue  of  the  trial,  de- 
parted privately  from  Rome. 

At  this  time  Ciesar,  returning  from  his  pro- 
vince,* undertook  an  affair,  which  rendered 
him  Tery  popular  at  present,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences gained  him  power,  but  proved  a  great 
prejudice  to  Pompey  and  to  the  whole  com- 
monwealth. He  was  then  soliciting  his  first 
consulship,  and  Crassns  and  Pompey  being  at 
variance,  he  perceived  that  if  he  mould  join 
Che  one,  the  other  would  be  his  enemy  of 
ooursej  he  therefore  set  himself  to  reconcile 
them.  A  thing  which  seemed  honourable  in 
itself  and  calculated  for  the  public  good;  but 
Ihe  intention  was  insidious,  though  <toep  laid 
and  covered  with  the  most  ivfined  policy.  For 
while  the  power  of  the  state  was  divided,  it 
kept  it  in  an  e^futJi&rtum,  as  the  burden  of  a 
ship  properly  distributed,  keeps  it  from  inclin- 
ing to  one  side  more  than  another,  but  when 
the  power  came  to  be  all  collected  into  one 
part,  having  nothing  to  counterbalance  it,  it 
overset  and  destroyed  the  commonwealth. 
Hence  it  was,  that  when  some  were  observing 
Chat  the  constitution  was  ruined  by  the  differ- 
ence which  happened  ailerwards  between 
Cosar  and  Pompey,  Cato  said,  «  You  are  un- 
der a  great  mistake:  it  was  not  their  late  die- 
agreement,  but  their  former  union  and  connec- 
tion which  gave  the  constitution  the  first  and 
greatest  bk>w.'> 

To  this  union  Cesar  owed  his  consulship. 
And  he  was  no  sooner  appointed  than  he  began 
to  make  his  court  to  the  indigent  part  of  the 
people,  by  proposing  laws  for  sending  out  colo- 
meoj  and  for  the  distribution  of  lands;  by 
which  he  descended  from  the  dignity  of  a  con- 
eal,  and  in  some  sort  took  upon  him  the  oflice 
of  a  tribune.  H}%  colleague  Bibulus  opposed 
him,  and  Cato  prepared  to  support  Bibulus  in 
the  most  strenuous  manner;  when  Cssar  placod 
Pompey  by  him  upon  the  tribunal,  and  asked 
him,  before  the  whole  assembly,  <<  Whether  h» 
apnreved  his  laws.^  and  upon  his  answering 
in  the  affirmative,  he  put  this  farther  question, 
<<Thea  if  any  one  snail  with  violence  oppose 
ffbeae  laws^ill  you  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  people?"  Pompey  answered,  <<  I  wiU  cer- 
tainly come;  and  against  those  that  threaten  to 
take  the  swoid,  I  will  bring  both  sword  and 
backler.'' 

Pompey  till  that  day  had  never  said  any  thing 


*  It  «ts  not  at  (he  time  of  Cicero's  eoing  into  exile, 
tbat  Coenr  returned  from  hit  province  in  Spain,  which 
he  bad  coremed  with  the  title  of  pnetor,  but  t-wo 
bitore.    CiBMr  returned  in  the  year  of  Rome 
od  Cicero  quitted  Rome  iu  the  year  695. 


so  obnoxious;  and  his  friends  could  ou!y  say, 
by  way  of  apnology,  that  it  was  an  expression 
which  had  escaped  him.  But  it  appeared  by 
the  subsequent  events,  that  he  was  then  en- 
tirely at  Caesar's  devotion.  For  within  a  few 
days,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  world,  he  mar> 
ried  Julia,  Caemr's  daughter,  who  had  been 
promised  to  Caepio,  and  was  upon  the  point  of 
being  married  to  him.  To  appease  the  resent- 
ment of  Ccpio,  he  gave  him  his  own  daughter, 
who  had  been  before  contracted  to  Faustus, 
the  son  of  Sylla;  and  Cassar  married  Calpur 
nia,  the  daughter  of  Piso. 

Pompey  then  filled  the  city  with  soldiers, 
and  carried  every  thing  with  open  force.  Upon 
Bibulus  the  consuPs  making  his  appearance  in 
the  forum  together  with  Lucnllus  and  Cato 
the  soldiers  suddenly  fell  upon  him,  and  broke 
his  foices.  Nay,  one  of  them  had  the  impu- 
dence to  empty  a  basket  of  dung  upon  the  head 
of  Bibulus;  and  two  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  accompanied  him.  were  wounded.  The 
Jbrvm  thus  cleared  of  all  opposition,  the  law 
passed  for  the  division  of  lands.  The  people, 
cauffht  by  this  bait,  became  tame  and  tractable 
in  all  respects,  and  without  questioning  the  ex 
pediency  of  any  of  their  measures,  silently  gave 
their  suffrages  to  whatever  was  proposed.  The 
acts  of  Pompey,  which  Lnculius  had  contested, 
were  confirmed;  and  the  two  Gauls  on  this 
and  the  other  side  the  Alps  and  Illyria,  were 
allotted  to  Cssar  for  five  years,  with  four  com 
plete  legions.  At  the  same  time  Piso,  Cesar's 
father-in-law,  and  Gabinius,  one  of  the  most 
abandoned  flatterers  of  Pompey,  were  pitched 
upon  for  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Bibulus,  finding  matters  thus  carried,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  house,  and  for  the  eight  fol- 
lowing months  remained  inattentive  to  the 
functions  of  his  oflke;^  contenting  himself  with 
publishing  manifestos  full  of  bitter  Invectives 
against  Pompey  and  Cssar.  Cato,  on  this  oc 
casion,  as  if  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy, 
announced  in  full  senate  the  calamites  which 
would. befal  the  commonwealth  and  Pompey 
himself.  Ljicullus,  for  his  part,  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  state  affairs,  and  betook  himself  to 
repose,  as  if  age  had  disqualified  him  for  the 
concerns  of  govemmenL  Upon  which  Pom- 
pey ot>served,  <<  That  it  was  more  unseasonable 
for  an  old  man  to  give  himself  up  to  luxury 
than  to  bear  a  public  employment."  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  observation,  he  soon  suffered 
himself  to  be  effeminated  by  the  love  of  a 
young  woman;  he  gave  up  his  time  to  her;  he 
spent  the  day  with  her  in  his  villas  and  gar- 
dens, to  the  entire  neglect  of  public  affairs; 
insomuch  that  Clodius  the  tribune  began  to 
despise  him,  and  to  engage  in  the  boldest  de- 
signs against  him.  For  uler  he  had  banished 
Cicero,  and  sent  Cato  to  Cyprus,  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  him  the  command  in  that  island; 
when  Casar  was  gone  upon  his  expedition  into 
Gaul,  and  the  tribune  round  the  people  en 
tirely  devoted  to  him,  because  he  flattered  their 
inclinations  in  all  the  measures  he  took,  he 
attempted  to  annul  some  of  Pompey's  ordi* 
nances;  he  took  his  prisoner  Tigrnnes  fVom 
him,  kept  him  in  his  own  custody,  and  im 
*  Hence  the  wits  of  Rome,  Instead  of  nyii^.  rael 
a  thin;  hapjiened  io  the  contulihip  of  Ccnr  ana  Bib 
ulu8,  said  it  happened  in  the  couulihif  of  Julius  foi 
Cssar. 
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peached  some  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  tfy  in 
them  the  strength  of  Pompey's  intezesL  At 
last,  when  Pompey  appeared  against  one  of 
these  prosecutions,  Cloditta,  having  a  crew  of 
profligate  and  insolent  wretches  about  him,  as- 
cended an  eminence,  and  put  the  following 
qnestions,  "Who  is  the  licentious  lord  of 
Rome?  Who  is  the  man  that  seeks  for  a  man  ?9 
Who  scratches  his  head  with  one  finger?*^ 
And  his  creatures,  like  a  chorus  instructed  in 
their  oart,  upon  his  shaking  his  gown,  an- 
swered aloud  to  every  question,,  Pompey.X 

These  tilings  gave  Pompey  uneasiness,  be- 
cause it  was  a  new  thing  to  him  to  be  spoken 
ill  of,  and  he  was  entirely  unexperienced  in 
that  sort  of  war.  That  which  afflicted  him 
most,  was  his  perceiving  that  the  senate  were 
pleased  to  see  him  the  object  of  reproach,  and 
punished  for  his  desertion  of  Cicero.  But 
when  parties  ran  so  high  that  they  came  to 
blows  in  the  Jbnan,  and  several  were  wound- 
ed on  both  sides,  and  one  of  the  servants  of 
Clodius  was  observed  to  creep  in  among  the 
crowd,  towards  Pompey,  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  he  was  furnished  with  an  excuse 
or  not  attending  the  public  assemblies.  Be- 
sides, he  was  really  afraid  to  sund  the  impu- 
tience  of  Clodius,  and  all  the  torrent  of  abuse 
that  might  be  expected  from  him,  and  therefore 
made  his  appearance  no  more  during  his  tri- 
buneship,  but  consulted  in  private  with  his 
friends  how  to  disarm  the  danger  of  the  senate 
and  the  valuable  part  of  the  citizens.  CuUeo 
advised  him  to  repudiate  Julia,  and  to  exchange 
the  friendship  of  Caesar  for  that  of  the  senate; 
but  he  would  not  hearken  to  the  proposal. 
Others  proposed  that  he  should  recal  Cicero, 
who  was  not  only  an  avowed  enemy  to  Clo- 
dius, but  the  favourite  to  the  senate;  and  he 
agreed  to  that  overture.  Accordingly,  with  a 
strong  bodv  of  his  retainers,  he  conducted  Ci- 
cero's brother  into  the  /orvm^  who  was  to  ap- 
ply to  the  people  in  his  behalf,  and  after  a  scuf- 
fle, in  which  several  were  wounded,  and  some 
slain,  he  overpowered  Clodius,  and  obuined  a 
decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero.  Immediate- 
ly upon  his  return,  the  orator  reconciled  the  sen- 
ate to  Pompey,  and  byefiectually  recommend- 
ing the  law  which  was  to  intrust  him  with  the 
care  of  supplying  Rome  with  com,§  he  made 
Pompey  once  more  master  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, both  by  sea  and  land.  For  by  this  law 
the  ports,  the  markets,  the  disposal  of  provis- 
ions, in  a  word,  the  whole  business  of  the 
merchant  and  the  husbandman,  were  brought 
under  his  jurisdiction. 

*  Ti«  Mvitp  ^^Tii  avSp».  ZnTtiv  »vSp»  WIS  a  pro- 
verbial evprearion  brought  from  Athcnt  to  Rome.  It 
was  taken  originally  from  JEiop's  seeking  an  honest 
man  with  a  lantern  at  noonday ;  and,  by  degrees,  it 
came  to  si^ify  the  lost  of  manhood,  or  the  manly  cha- 
racter, which  loss  Poihpey  was  allowed  to  have  sus- 
tained in  the  embraces  of  Julia. 

t  Uno  scaiperc  digito  was  likewise  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  a  Roioan  oetit  maitre. 

I  Plutarch  does  not  iiere  keep  exactly  to  the  order  of 
time.  This  happened  in  the  ynr  of  Rome  977,  as  ap- 
pears from  Dio,  (Book  mix.)  that  is,  two  years  after 
what  he  ii  going  to  mention  concerning  that  tribune's 
slare  being  taken  with  a  sword. 

§  The  law  also  gare  Pompey  proconsular  authority 
for  Ave  years,  both  n  and  out  of  Italy.  Dio.  lib.  xxxix. 


Clodius,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged,  ^rh« 
the  law  was  not  made  on  account  of  the  real 
scarcity  of  provisions,  but  that  an  artificial 
scarcity  was  caused  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
the  law,  and  that  Pompey,  by  a  new  commis- 
sion, might  bring  his  power  to  life  again,  which 
was  sunk,  as  it  were,  in  a  deliqmum.^  Others 
say,  it  was  the  contrivance  of  the  consul 
Spinther,  to  procure  Pompey  a  superior  em 
ployment,  that  he  might  himself  be  sent  to  re- 
establish Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom.* 

However,  the  tribune  Canidius  broof^t  him 
a  bill,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  Pompey 
should  be  sent  without  an  army,  and  with  only 
two  Kcton,  to  reconcile  the  Alexandrians  te 
their  king.  Pompey  did  not  appear  displeased 
at  the  bill ;  but  the  senate  threw  it  ou^  undei 
the  honourable  pretence  of  not  haxarding  his 
person.  Nevertheless,  papers  were  found  scat- 
tered in  the  yoriim  and  before  the  senate- 
house,  importing  that  Ptolemy  himself  desired 
that  Pompey  might  be  employed  to  act  for  him 
instead  or  Pinther.  Timagenes  pretends,  that 
Ptolemy  left  Egypt  without  any  necessity,  at 
the  persuasion  oif  Theophanes,  who  was  de> 
sirous  to  give  Pompey  new  occasions  to  enrich 
himself,  and  the  honour  of  new  commands.  But 
the  baseness  of  Theophanes  does  not  so  much 
support  this  story,  as  the  dispoeitioo  of  Pom- 
pey discredits  it;  for  there  was  nothing  so  mean 
and  illiberal  in  his  ambition. 

The  whole  care  of  providing  and  importmg 
com  being  committed  to  Pompey,  he  sent  his 
deputies  and  agents  into  various  parts,  and 
went  in  person  into  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Afri- 
ca, where  he  collected  great  quantities.  When 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  re-embarking,  a  violent 
wind  sprung  up,  and  the  mariners  noade  a  dif 
ficulty  of  putting  to  sea;  but  he  was  the  first 
to  go  on  board,  and  he  ordered  them  to  weigh 
anchor,  with  these  decisive  words,  '^  It  is  neces- 
sary to  go;  is  it  not  necessary  to  live.^  His  suc- 
cess was  answerable  to  his  spirit  and  intrepid- 
ity. He  fiUod  the  markets  with  com,  and  cov- 
ered the  sea  with  his  ihips;  insomuch  that  the 
overplus  afforded  a  supply  to  foreigners,  and 
from  Rome,  as  from  a  fountain,  plenty  flowed 
over  the  world. 

In  the  meantime  the  wars  in  Gaul  lifted 
Cesar  to  the  first  sphere  of  greatness.  The 
scene  of  action  was  at  a  great  distance  from 
Rome,  and  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  engaged 
with  the  Beige,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Britons; 
but  his  genius  all  the  while  was  privately  at 
work  among  the  people  of  Rome,  and  he  was 
undermining  Pompey  in  his  most  essential  in- 
terests. His  war  with  the  barbarians  was  not 
his  principal  object.  He  exercised  his  army, 
indeed,  in  those  expeditions,  t§  he  would  have 
done  his  own  body,  in  himting  and  other  di- 
versions of  the  field;  by  which  he  prepeieu 
them  for  higher  conflicts,  and  rendered  them 
not  only  formidable  bat  invincible. 

The  gold  and  silver,  and  other  rich  spoils 
which  he  took  from  the  enemy  in  great  abun- 


*  Ptolemy  Auletes,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Latkyrua, 
hated  by  hu  subjects,  and  forced  to  fly,  applied  lo  tlM 
consul  Spinther,  who  was  to  have  the  prorinee  of  Ci 
licia,  to  rc-estabiish  him  in  his  kingdom.  Dio.  «k 
raprcu 
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iiuce,  he  sent  to  Rome  3  and  by  dittributing 
Ibem  freely  among  the  edilea,  preton,  con- 
mle,  and  their  wivea,  he  gained  a  great  party. 
Conseqaently  when  he  panod  the  Alps  axiid 
wintered  at  Lucca,  among  the  crowd  of  men 
and  women,  who  haatened  to  pay  their  remcts 
to  him,  there  were  two  handred  aenators,  Fom- 
pey  and  Craasua  of  the  number;  and  there  were 
no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  proconaula 
and  pnetora,  whoaeySweet  were  to  be  aeen  at 
the  gates  of  CsBsar.  He  made  it  his  bnsineM  in 
general  to  give  them  hopes  of  great  thingt, 
and  his  money  was  at  their  devotion;  but  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Crassus  and  Pom- 
pey,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
apply  for  the  consulship,  and  that  Cesar  should 
assist  them,  by  sending  a  great  number  of  his 
soldiers  to  vote  at  the  election.  As  soon  as  they 
were  chosen,  they  were  to  share  the  provinces, 
and  take  the  command  of  armi^,  according  to 
their  pleasure,  only  confirming  Cesar  in  the 
possession  of  what  he  had,  for  five  years  more. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  got  air,  the  principal 
persons  in  Rome  were  highly  offended  at  it. 
filarcellinns,  then  consul,  planted  himself 
amidst  the  people,  and  asked  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  ^  Whether  they  intended  to  stand  for 
the  consulship  ?"  Pompey  spoke  first,  and 
paid,*  ^  Perhaps  he  might,  perhaps  he  might 
not."  Crassus  answered  with  more  modera- 
tion, <<  He  should  do  what  might  appear  most 
expedient  for  the  commonwealth."  As  Mar- 
cdlinus  continued  the  discourse  agunst  Pom- 
pey, and  seemed  to  bear  hard  upon  him,  Pom- 
pey said,  <<  Where  is  the  honour  of  that  man, 
who  has  neither  gratitude  nor  respect  for  him 
who  made  him  an  orator,  who  rescued  him 
from  want,  and  raised  him  to  affluence.^ 

Others  declined  soliciting  the  consulship, 
but  Lucius  Domitins  was  pemiaded  and  en- 
couraged by  Cato  not  to  give  it  up.  '*  For  the 
dispute,"  he  told  him,  ^  was  not  for  the  con- 
sulship, but  in  defence  of  liberty,  against  ty- 
rants." Pompey  and  his  adherents  saw  the 
▼rgour  with  which  Cato  acted,  and  that  all  the 
senate  was  on  his  side.  Consequently  they 
were  afraid  that,  so  supported,  he  might  bring 
over  the  uncorropted  part  of  Uie  people.  They 
resolved,  therefore  not  to  luffer  Domitins  to 
enter  theybrum,  and  sent  a  party  of  men  well 
armed:  who  killed  Melitus,  the  torch-bearer, 
and  put  the  rest  to  f^ignt.  Cato  retired  the 
jast,  and  not  till  after  he  had  received  a  wound 
in  his  right  elbow  in  defending  Domitius. 

Thus  they  obtained  the  consulship  by  vio- 
lence, and  the  rest  of  their  measures  were  not 
conducted  with  more  moderation.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  when  the  people  were  goJug  to 
choose  Cato  pnetor,  at  the  instant  their  sttf> 
frages  were  to  be  taken,  Pompey  dismissed  the 
aasembly,  pretending  he  had  seen  an  inauspi- 
cious flight  of  birds.f    Afterwards  the  tribes, 

*  D»  asket  him  return  sn  aniwer  mor«  tiutable  to 
his  chancier— '*  It  ii  not  on  account  of  the  nrtuoui 
•ud  the  good  that  I  deure  any  share  in  the  ma^tracy. 
bat  that  I  may  be  able  to  restrain  the  ill-disposed  and 
tbs  seditious.'' 

f  Thia  was  making  religion  merely  an  enffine  of  state, 
and  it  often  proved  a  Terr  convenient  one  lor  the  pur- 
Boaet  of  ambitioo.  CJodius,  thouak  otherwise  one  of 
Ihe  vilest  tribunes  that  ever  existed,  was  very  right  in 
pting  to  put  a  stop  io  that  means  of  dismissing  an 
Uy.    He  preferred  a  bill,  that  no  magutraU 


corrupted  with  money,  declared  Antius  and 
Yatinius  pnetors.  Then,  in  pursuance  of  theif 
agreement  with  Cesar,  they  put  Trebonioa 
one  of  the  tribunes,  on  proposing  a  decree,  bf 
which  the  ffovemment  of  the  &nls  was  coo- 
tinued  for  five  years  more  to  Cesar;  Syria,  and 
the  command  against  the  ParUuans,  were  nven 
to  Crassus;  and  Pompey  was  to  have  all  Airica, 
and  both  the  Spains,  with  four  legions,  two  ol 
which  he  lent  to  Cesar,  at  his  request,  for  the 
war  in  GrauL 

Crassus,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  consul 
ship,  repaired  to  his  province.  Pompey,  re- 
maihing  at  Rome,  opened  his  theatre;  and,  to 
make  the  dedication  more  magnificent,  ezhibit< 
ed  a  variety  of  gymnastic  games,  entertain* 
ments  of  music,  and  battles  with  wild  beasts, 
in  which  were  killed  five  hundred  lions;  but  the 
battle  of  elephants  afforded  the  most  astonish- 
ing spectacle.*  These  things  gained  him  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  public;  but  he  in- 
curred their  displeasure  again,  by  leaving  his 
provinces  and  armies  entirely  to  his  friends 
and  lieutenants,  and  roving  about  Italv  with 
his  wife  from  one  villa  to  another.  Whether 
it  was  his  passion  for  her,  or  hers  for  him,  that 
kept  him  so  much  with  her,  is  uncertain.  For 
the  latter  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  case  and 
nothing  was  more  talked  of  than  the  fondness 
of  that  young  woman  for  her  husband,  though 
at  that  age  his  person  could  hardly  be  any 
great  object  of  desire.  But  the  charm  of  his 
fideUty  was  the  cause,  together  with  his  con- 
versation, which,  notwithstanding  his  natural 
gravity,  was  particularly  agreeable  to  the  wo- 
men, if  we  may  allow  the  courtesan  Flora 
to  be  a  sufficient  evidence.  This  strong  at- 
tachment of  Julia  appeared  on  occasion  oi  an 
election  of  ediles.  The  people  came  to  blows, 
and  some  were  killed  so  near  Pompey  that  he 
was  covered  with  blood,  and  forced  to  change 
his  clothes.  There  was  a  great  crowd  and  tih 
mult  about  his  door,  when  his  servants  went 
home  with  the  bloody  robe;  and  Julia,  who  was 
with  child,  happening  to  see  it,  fainted  away 
and  was  with  difficulty  recovered.  However, 
such  was  her  terror  and  the  agitation  of  her 
spirits,  that  ahe  miscarried.-  After  this,  those 
who  complained  most  of  Pompey's  connection 
with  Cesar  could  not  find  fault  with  his  love 
of  Julia.  She  was  pregnant  afterwards,  and 
brought  him  a  daughter,  but  unfortunately  died 
in  cluldbed;  nor  did  the  child  long  survive  her. 
Pompey  was  preparing  to  bury  her  near  a  seat 
of  his  at  Alba,  but  the  people  seised  the  coipse, 
and  interred  it  in  the  Campua  JMortius.  This 
they  did  more  out  of  regard  to  the  young  wo 
man,  than  either  to  Pompey  or  Cesar;  yet  in 
Uie  honours  they  did  her  remains,  their  attauh- 
ment  to  Cesar,  though  at  a  distance,  had  a 
greater  share,  than  any  respect  for  Pompey, 
who  was  on  the  spoL 

Immediately  after  Julia's  death,  the  people 

should  make  any  obeervatioiu  in  the  hesvcna  whik  the 
people  vrere  assembled. 

*  Dio  says,  the  elenhaati  fought  with  armed  men. 
There  were  no  less  than  eighteen  of  them ;  and  he 
adds,  that  some  of  dicm  seemed  to  appeal,  with  piteous 
cries,  to  the  pMple ;  who.  in  compassion  saved  titeir 
lives.  If  we  may  believe  him,  s=  oath  had  been  takes 
before  they  left  JUrica,  that  no  iigury  bhould  be  di»a 
them. 
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of  Rome  were  in  great  atiUtion,  end  there 
WM  nothing  in  their  epeechee  and  actiona 
which  did  not  tend  to  a  rupture.  The  alliance, 
which  rather  covered  than  restrained  the  am- 
bition  of  the  two  great  compe^ton  for  power, 
waa  now  no  more.  To  add  to  the  misfortune, 
news  was  brought  soon  afler  that  Crassus  was 
•Iain  bj  the  Parthians;  and  in  him  another 
great  obstacle  to  a  civil  war  was  removed.  Out 
of  fear  of  him,  they  had  both  kept  tome  meas- 
vres  with  each  other.  But  when  fortune  had 
carried  off  the  champion  who  could  take  up  the 
conqueror,  we  may  say  with  the  comic  poet, 

Hif  h  ipirit  of  eminriie 

Ektcf  eacb  chief;  they  oil  their  brawny  limbt^ 

▲od  dip  their  handi  in  dust.    

So  little  able  is  fortune  to  fill  the  capacities 
of  the  hnman  mind;  when  such  a  weight  of 
power,  and  extent  of  command,  could  not  sa- 
tisfjr  the  ambition  of  two  men.  Thev  had  heard 
■nd  read  that  the  gods  had  divided  the  uni- 
verse into  three  shares,*  and  each  was  content 
with  that  which  fell  to  his  lot,  and  yet  these 
men  could  not  think  the  Roman  empire  suffi- 
cient for  two  of  them. 

Yet  Fompey,  in  an  address  to  the  people  at 
that  time,  told  them,  "  He  had  received  every 
commission  they  had  honoured  him  with  soon- 
er than  he  expected  himself;  and  laid  it  down 
sooner  than  was  expected  by  the  world."  And, 
indeed,  the  dismission  of  his  troops  always 
bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  assertion.  But 
now,  being  persuaded  that  Cssar  would  not 
disband  his  army,  he  endeavored  to  fortify  him- 
self against  him  by  great  employments  at  home; 
and  Uiis  without  attempting  any  other  inno- 
vation. For  he  would  not  appear  to  distrust 
him;  on  the  contrary,  he  rather  affected  to  des- 
pise him.  However,  when  he  saw  the  great 
offices  of  state  not  disposed  of  agreeably  to  his 
desire,  but  that  the  people  were  influenced, 
and  his  adversaries  preferred  for  money,  he 
thought  it  would  best  serve  his  cause  to  suffer 
anarchy  to  prevail.  In  consequence  of  the 
reigning  disorders,  a  dictator  was  much  talked 
of.  Lucilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  waa  the  first 
who  ventured  to  propose  it  in  form  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  exhorted  them  to  choose  Fompey 
dicutor.  Cato  opposed  it  so  effectually  tnat 
the  tribune  was  in  danger  of  being  deposed. 
Many  of  Fompey's  friends  then  stood  up  in  de- 
fence of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  de- 
clared, he  neither  asked  nor  wisheid  for  the 
dictatorship.  Cato,  upon  this,  paid  the  highest 
compliments  to  Fompey,  and  entreated  him  to 
assist  in  the  support  of  order  and  of  the  consti- 
tntion .  Fompey  oould  not  but  accede  to  such 
a  proposal,  and  Domitius  and  Mosala  were 
elected  consuls:! 

*  Plutoreh  alludei  here  to  a  pa«Ngc  in  the  fifteenth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Neptune  nys  to  Iris, 
"  Atiign'd  by  lot,  our  triple  rule  vre  know; 
Infernal  Pluto  sways  the  shades  below; 
O'er  the  wide  clouds,  and  o'er  the  starry  plain, 
Ktherial  Jove  extends  his  high  domain: 
My  court  beneath  the  hoary  wares  I  keep, 
And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sacred  i*  ep." 

Popt, 

t  In  tha  year  of  Rome  700.    S«ch  corriiption  now 

prcrailed  among  the  Romans,  that  candidates  lor  the 

earulc  offices  brought  their  money  openly  to  the  place 

«i  alMtkn  where  (hey  disiribaUd  it,  without  blush- 


The  same  anarchy  and  confusion  afterwaidi 
took  place  again,  and  niimoers  began  to  talk 
more  boldly  of  setting  up  a  dictator.  CalOb 
now  fearing  he  should  be  overborne,  was  oi 
opinion  that  it  were  better  to  give  Fompey 
some  office  whose  authoritv  was  limited  by 
law,  than  to  intrust  him  with  absolute  power 
Bibulus,  though  Fompey's  declared  enemy 
moved  in  full  senate,  that  he  should  be  appoint* 
ed  sole  consul.  '<  For,  by  that  means,"  said  he, 
(<  the  commonwealth  will  either  recover  from 
her  disorder,  or,  if  she  must  serve,  will  serve  a 
man  of  the  greatest  merit."  The  whole  house 
was  surprised  at  the  motion;  and  when  Gate 
rose  up,  it  was  expected  he  would  oppose  it 
A  profound  silence  ensuod,  and  he  said,  "  He 
should  never  have  been  the  first  to  propose 
such  an  expedient,  but  as  it  was  proposed  by 
another,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  embrace  it: 
for  he  tboogh^any  kind  of  government  better 
than  anarchy,  and  knew  no  man  fitter  to  rule 
than  Fompey,  in  a  time  of  so  much  trouble.'! 
The  senate  came  into  his  opinion,  and  a  de- 
cree was  issued,  that  Fompey  should  be  ap- 
pointed sole  consul,  and  that  if  he  should  have 
need  of  a  colleague,  he  might  choose  one  him- 
self, provided  it  were  not  before  the  expiration 
of  two  months. 

Fompey  bein^  declared  sole  consul  by  the 
InUrreXf  Snlpibus  made  his  compliments  to 
Cato,  acknowledged  himself  much  indebted  to 
his  support,  and  desired  his  assistance  and  ad- 
vice m  the  cabinet,  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
pursued  in  his  administration.  Cato  made  an- 
swer, <<  That  Fompey  was  not  under  the  least 
obligation  to  him;  for  what  he  had  said  was 
not  out  of  regard  to  him,  but  to  his  country.  If 
you  apply  to  me,"  continued  he,  <<  I  shall  give 
you  my  advice  in  private;  if  not,  I  shall  in- 
form you  of  my  sentiments  in  public,"  Such 
was  Cato,  and  the  same  on  all  occasions. 

Fompey  then  went  into  the  city,  and  marri- 
ed Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metullus  Scipio.* 
She  was  not  a  virgin,  but  a  widow,  having 
been  married,  when  very  young,  to  Fublius  the 
son  of  Crassus,  who  was  lately  killed  in  the 
Carthian  expedition.  This  woman  had  many 
charms  besides  her  beauty.  She  was  well  vers- 
ed in  polite  literature:  she  played  upon  the 
lyre,  and  understood  geometry;  and  she  had 
made  considerable  improvements  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  philosophy.  What  is  more,  she  had 
nothing  of  that  petulance  and  affectation 
which  studies  are  apt  to  produce  in  women  of 
her  age.  And  her  fathers  family  and  repota* 
tion  were  unexceptionable. 

Many,  however,  were  displeased  with  this 
match,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  oi 
years;  they  thought  Cornelia  would  have  been 
more  suitable  to  his  son  than  to  him.  ThoJe 
that  were  capable  of  deeper  reflection  thought 
the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth  neglected, 
which  in  a  distressful  case  had  chosen  him  for 

ing,  among  the  heads  of  fitetSons ;  and  those  whs  tc 
ceiTcd  it,  employed  fi>rceandTiolrnce  in  ftvourofthcs» 
persons  who  paid  them ;  so  that  scarce  any  ofie«  ^n» 
disposed  of,  but  what  had  been  disputed  with  the  swordi 
and  coat  the  lives  of  many  citizens. 

*  The  son  of  Seipio  Nasioa,  but  aaopted  iats  C^ 
ftmilyoftheMeteQi. 
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itff  Dhysician,  and  confided  in  him  alone.  It 
rrrtncd  them  to  see  him  crowned  with  gar- 
tandg,  and  offering  sacrifice  amidst  the  festivi- 
ties of  marriage,  when  he  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered his  consulship  as  a  public  calamity, 
since  it  would  never  have  been  given  him  in  a 
manner  so  contrary  to  the  laws,  had  his  couiy- 
try  been  in  a  prosperous  situation. 
,  His  first  step  was  to  bring  those  to  account 
who  gained  offices  and  employments  by  bri- 
beij  and  comiptica,  and  he  made  laws  by 
which  the  proceedings  in  their  trials  were  to  be 
regulated.  In  other  respects  he  behaved  with 
great  dignity  and  honour  j  and  restof'ed  secu- 
rity, order,  and  tranquillity,  to  the  courts  of 
judicature,  by  presiding  there  in  person  with 
a  band  of  soldiers.  But  when  Scipio,  his 
father-in-law,  came  to  be  impeached,  ne  sent 
for  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  judges  to  his 
hoase,  and  desired  their  assistance.  The  ac- 
cuser, seeing  Scipio  conducted  out  of  theyonim 
to  his  house,  by  the  judges  themselves,  drop- 
ped the  prosecution.  This  again  exposed  Pom- 
pey  to  censure;  but  he  was  censured  still  more, 
when  after  having  made  a  law  against  enco- 
miums on  persons  accused,  he  broke  it  him- 
aelf,  bv  appearing  for  Plancus,  and  attempting 
to  embellish  his  character.  Cato,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  judges,  stopped  his 
ears;  declaring,  '^  It  was  not  right  for  him  to 
bear  such  embellishments,  contrary  to  law." 
Cato,  therefore,  was  objected  to  and  set  aside 
before  sentence  was  passed.  Plancus,  how- 
ever, was  condemned  by  the  other  judges,  to 
the  great  confusion  of  Pompey.* 

A  few  days  after,  Hypsteus,  a  roan  of  consu- 
lar dignity,  being  under  a  criminal  prosecution, 
watched  Pompey  going  from  the  bath  to  sup- 
per, and  embraced  his  knees  in  the  most  sup- 
pliant manner.  But  Pompey  passed  with  dis- 
dain, and  all  the  answer  he  gave  him  was, 
<<  That  his  importunities  served  only  to  spoil 
his  supper."  This  partial  and  unequal  behav- 
iour was  justly  the  object  of  reproach.  But 
all  the  rest  of  his  conduct  merited  praise,  a^ 
he  had  the  happiness  to  re-establish  good  order 
in  the  commonwealth.  He  took  his  father-in- 
law  for  his  colleague  the  remaining  five  months. 
His  governments  were  continu^  to  him  for 
lour  years  more,  and  he  was  allowed  a  thous- 
and talents  a  year  for  the  subsistence  and  pay 
of  bis  troops.  • 

Cesar's  friends  laid  hold  on  this  occasion  to 
represent,  that  some  consideration  should  be 
had  of  him  too,  and  his  manygreatand  laborious 
services  for  his  country.  They  said,  he  cer- 
tainly deserved  either  another  consulship,  or 
to  have  the  term  of  his  commission  prolonged  j 
that  he  might  keep  the  command  in  the  prov- 
inces he  had  conquered,  and  enjoy,  undis- 
turbed, the  honours  he  had  won,  and  that  no 
successor  might  rob  him  of  the  fruit  of  his 
labours  or  the  glorv  of  his  actions.  A  dispute 
ariaing  upon  the  affair,  Pompey,  as  if  inchned 
to  fence  ajgainst  the  odium  to  which  Cesar  might 
be  exposed  by  this  demand,  said,  he  had  let- 
ters from  Cesar,  in  which  he  declared  himself 
willing  to  accept  a  successor,  and  to  give  up 

*  Cicero,  who  managed  the  impeschmcnt,  wu  rniicli 
delighted  with  the  lucceM  ofhi*  eloquence ;  u  appears 
frooi  his  epiiUe  to  Mariut,  Ub.  vii.  ep.  S. 


the  command  m  Gaul)  only  Kc  thought  i 
reasonable  that  he  should  be  permitted,  thougk 
absent,  to  stand  for  the  consulship.*  CatO) 
opposed  this  with  all  his  force,  and  insisted, 
*'  That  Cesar  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
return  as  a  private  man,  if  he  had  any  fsYOur 
to  ask  of  his  country ."  And  as  Pompey  did  not 
labour  the  pciJit,  but  easily  acquiesced,  it  was 
suspected  tnat  he  had  no  real  frienddiip  fof 
Cesar.  This  appeared  more  clearly,  when 
he  sent  for  the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent 
him,  under  pretence  of  wanting  them  for  the 
Pacthian  war.  Cesar,  though  he  well  knew 
for  what  purpose  the  legions  were  demanded, 
sent  them  home  laden  with  rich  presents. 

After  thiiu  Pompey  had  a  dangerous  illne< 
at  Naples,  from  which  however,  ne  recovered 
Praxagoras  then  advised  the  Neapolitans  te 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  in  gratitude  for  his 
recovery.  The  neighbouring  cities  followed 
their  example;  and  the  humour  spreadins  itp 
self  over  Italy,  there  was  not  a  town  or  village 
which  did  not  solemnixe  the  occasion  with 
festivals.  No  place  could  afford  room  for  the 
crowds  that  came  in  from  all  quarters  to  meet 
him;  the  high  roads,  the  villages,  the  ports 
were  filled  with  sacrifices  and  entertainments. 
Many  received  him  with  garlands  on  their 
heads  and  torches  in  their  Iwnds,  and,  as  thet 
conducted  him  on  his  way,  strewed  it  with 
flowers.  His  returning  with  such  pomp  aA 
forded  a  glorious  spectacle;  but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
civil  war.  For  the  joy  he  conceived  on  this 
occasion,  added  to  the  high  opinion  he  had  of 
his  achievements,  intoxicated  him  so  far,  that, 
bidding  adieu  to  the  caution  and  prudence 
which  had  put  his  good  fortune  and  the  glory 
of  his  actions  upon  a  sure  footing,  he  gave  into 
the  most  extravagant  presumption,  and  even 
contempt  of  Cesar;  msomuch,  that  he  de- 
clared, <<  He  hod  no  need  of  arms,  nor  any  ex- 
traordinary preparations  against  him,  since  he 
could  pull  him  down  with  much  more  ease 
than  he  had  set  him  up." 

Besides,  when  Appius  returned  from  Graul 
with  the  legions  whicn  had  been  lent  to  Cesar,  t 
he  endeavoured  to  disparage  the  actions  of  that 
general,  and  to  represent  him  in  a  mean  light. 
"  Pompey,"  he  said,  <'  knew  not  his  own 
strength  and  the  influence  of  his  name,  if  he 
sought  any  other  defence  against  Cesar,  upon 
whom  his  own  forces  would  turn,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  former;  such  was  their  hatred  of 
the  one,  and  their  affection  for  the  other." 

Pompey  was  so  much  elated  at  this  account, 
and  his  confidence  made  him  so  extremely 
negligent,  that  he  laughed  at  those  who  seem- 
ed to  fear  the  war.  And  when  they  said,  that 
if  Cesar  should  advance  in  a  hostile  manner  to 
Rome,  they  did  not  see  what  forces  they  had 
to  oppose  him,  he  bade  them,  with  an  open 
and  smiling  countenance,  give  themselves  no 
pain:  «For,  if  in  Italy,"  said  he,  « I  do  hot 
stamp  upon  the  ground,  an  army  will  appear.** 

Meantime  Cesar  was  exerting  himself  great- 
ly. He  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Italy, 
and  not  only  sent  lus  soldiers  to  vote  in  ths 


V  acaintt  any  abtent  pertou^  bete| 
1 1  but  Forapcy  had  added  a  elaiMr 


•  There  was  a  law  a 

admitted  a  candidate ;  .  ,  

which  empowered  the  public  to  except  any  man  V$ 
name  iron  personal  attendance. 
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•lections,  but  oy  private  pecuniary  applicatbna, 
corrupted  many  of  the  magistrates.  Paulas 
the  consul  was  of  the  number,  and  he  had  fif- 
teen hundred  talents*  for  changing  sides.  So 
were  also  Curio,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  for  whom  he  paid  off  an  immense  debt, 
and  Mark  Antony,  who,  out  of  friendship  for 
Cario,  had  stood  engaged  with  him  for  the  debt. 

It  is  said,  that  when  one  of  Caesar's  officers, 
who  stood  before  the  senate-house,  waiting  the 
issue  of  the  debates,  was  informed,  that  they 
would  not  give  Caesar  a  longer  term  in  bis 
command,  he  laid  his  hand  Apon  his  sword, 
and  said,  <<  But  this  shall  give  it.'' 

Indeed  all  the  actions  and  preparations  of 
his  general  tended  that  way;  though  Curio's 
demands,  in  behalf  of  Caesar,  seemed  more 
plausible.  He  proposed,  that  either  Pompey 
should  likewise  be  obliged  to  dismiss  his  forces, 
or  Caesar  suffered  to  keep  his.  ^  If  they  are 
both  reduced  to  a  private  station,"  said  he, 
*'they  will  agree  upon  reasonable  terms;  or, 
if  each  retains  his  respective  power,  they  will 
bo  satisfied.  But  he  who  weakens  the  one, 
without  doing  the  same  by  the  other,  must 
double  that  force  which  he  fears  will  subvert 
the  government.'t 

Hereupon,  Marcellus  the  consul  called  Cssar 
a  public  robber,  and  insisted  that  he  should  be 
declared  an  enemy  to  the  state,  if  be  did  not 
la^  down  his  arms.  However,  Curio,  together 
with  Anthony  and  Pisco,  prevailed  that  a  farther 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  sense  of  the 
senate.  He  first  proposed,  that  such  as  were 
of  opinion,  ^  That  Caesar  should  disband  his 
army,  and  Pompey  keep  his,"  should  draw  to 
one  side  of  the  house,  and  there  appeared  a 
majority  for  that  motion.  Then  he  proposed, 
that  the  number  of  those  should  bo  taken, 
whose  sense  it  was,  <<  That  both  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  neither  remain  in  com- 
mand;" upon  which  question,  Pompey  had 
only  twenty-two,  and  Curio  all  the  rert.J 
Curio,  proud  of  his  victory,  ran  in  transports  of 
joy  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  received 
him  with  the  loudest  plaudits,  and  crowned 
him  with  flowers.  Pompey  was  not  present  at 
the  debate  in  the  house;  for  the  commander  of 
an  army  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  But 
Marcellus  rose  up  and  said,  '^  I  will  no  longer 
sit  to  hear  the  matter  canvassed;  but,  as  I  see 
ten  legions  have  already  passed  the  Alps,  I 
will  send  a  man  to  oppose  them  in  behalf  of 
my  country." 

Upon  this,  the  city  went  into  mourning,  as  in 
BL  time  of  public  calamity.  Marcellus  walked 
through  the  forum,  followed  by  the  senate, 
and  when  he  was  in  sight  of  Pompey  without 
the  gate,  he  said,  "  Pompey,  I  chaise  you  to 
assist  your  country;  for  which  purpose  you 
shall  make  use  of  the  troops  you  have,  and 

*  SlOJBSSf.  sterling.  With  this  money  he  boilt  the 
stately  BtuiUca.  that  aAerwmrdi  boM  his  name. 

t  C&mcliui  l»cipio,  one  or  Pompey*!  friends  remon- 
strated, that,  in  the  presesl  case,  a  great  difference 
was  to  be  made  between  the  proconsul  of  Spain  and 
the  proconsul  of  Gaol,  since,  the  term  of  the  former 
-was  not  expired,  whereas  that  of  the  latter  was. 

X  Dio,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that,  upon  this  ques- 
tlOQ,  Cbe  senate  were  aJmoet  onanimous  for  Pompey ; 
only  two  voting  for  Ciesar,  viz.  Marcus  Cccilius  and 


levy  what  new  ones  yon  please.'^  LentiUiia) 
on«  of  the  consuls  elect  for  the  next  year,  said 
the  same.  But  when  Pompey  came  to  make 
the  new  levies,  some  absolutely  refused  to  eu- 
list;  others  gave  in  their  names  in  small  nam- 
ben  and  with  no  spirit;  and  the  greatest  part 
cried  out,  ^  A  peace !  A  peace !"  For  Antony, 
notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of  the  senate 
to  the  contrary,  had  read  a  letter  of  Cesar's  to 
the  people,  well  calculated  to  gain  them.  He 
proposed,  that  both  Pompey  and  he  shonld  re* 
sign  their  governments  and  dismiss  their  forces, 
and  then  come  and  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct  \o  the  people. 

Lentulus,  who  by  this  time  had  entered  npon 
his  office,  wculd  not  atsenible  the  senate;  for 
Cicero,  who  was  now  returned  from  his  govern* 
ment  in  Cilicia,  endeavoured  to  bring  aboat  a 
reconciliation.  He  proposed,  that  Caesar  should 
give  up  Gaul  and  disband  the  greatest  part  of 
his  army,  and  keeping  only  two  legtons  and 
the  province  of  Illyricum,  wait  for  another 
consulship.  As  Pompey  received  this  propo- 
sal very  ill,  Cesar's  friends  were  persuaded  to 
agree,  that  he  should  only  keep  one  of  those 
two  legions.  But  Lentulus  was  against  it,  and 
Cato  cried  out,  <<  That  Pompey  was  committing 
a  second  error,  in  suffering  himself  to  be  so  im- 
posed upon;"  the  reconciliation,  therefore,  did 
not  take  effect. 

At  the  same  time  news  was  brought,  that 
Cesar  had  seized  Arminium,  a  considerable 
city  in  Italy,  and  that  he  was  marching  directly 
tovirards  Rome  with  all  his  forces.  The  last 
circumstance,  indeed,  was  not  true.  Head* 
vanced  with  only  three  hundred  horse  and  five 
thousand  foot;  the  rest  of  his  forces  were  on 
the  other  side  of  tho  Alps,  and  he  would  not 
wait  for  them,  choosing  rather  to  put  hii 
adversaries  in  confusion  by  a  sudden  and  on- 
expected  attack,  than  to  fight  them  when  bet- 
ter prepared.  Svhen  he  came  to  the  river 
Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  prO' 
vince,  he  stood  silent  a  long  time,  weighing 
with  himself  the  greatness  of  his  enterprise. 
At  last,  like  one  who  plunges  down  from  th** 
top  of  a  precipice  into  a  gulf  of  immense  depth, 
he  silenced  his  reason,  and  shut  his  ejes  against 
the  danger;  and  ciying  out,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage "'  The  die  is  cast,"  he  marched  over  with 
his  army. 

Upon  Uie  first  report  of  this  at  Rome,  the 
city  was  in  greater  disorder  and  astonishment 
than  had  ever  been  known.  The  senate  and 
the  magistrates  ran  immediately  to  Pompey. 
Tullus*  asked  him,  what  forces  he  had  ready 
for  war;  and  as  he  hesitated  in  his  answer 
and  only  said  at  last,  in  a  tone  of  no  grea 
assurance,  ^^  That  he  had  the  two  legions  lately 
sent  him  back  by  Caesar,  and  that  out  of  the 
new  levies  he  believed  he  should  shortly  be  able 
to  maxe  up  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  menf 
Tuilus  exclaimed,  **  O  Pompey !  yc m  have  de- 
ceived us;"  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  thai 
ambassadors  should  immediately  be  despatched 
to  Cesar.  Then  one  Favonius,  a  man  othe^ 
wise  of  no  ill  character,  but  who,  by  an  in- 
solent brutality,  affected  to  imitate  the  nobk 
freedom  of  Cato,  bade  Pompey  <<  Stamp  upon 
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bw  ground  I  and  call  forth  the  armtet  he  had 
promiied."  • 

Pompey  bore  this  ill-timed  reproach  with 
great  mildnera;  and  when  Cato  pat  him  in 
mind  of  the  -warninga  he  had  given  hiro  as  to 
Cffisar,  from  the  first,  he  said  ''Cato,  indeed, 
nad  spoken  more  like  a  prophet,  and  he  had 
acted  more  like  a  friend."  Cato  then  advised 
that  Pompey  should  not  only  bo  appointed  gen- 
eral, bttt  mvestod  with  a  discretionary  power: 
adding  that  *'  those  who  were  the  authors  of 
great  evils  knew  best  how  to  cure  them."  So 
saying,  he  set  out  for  his  province  of  Sicily, 
and  the  other  great  ofiioers  departed  for  theirs. 

Almost  all  Italy  was  now  in  motion,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  perplexed  than  th&  whole 
face  of  things.  Those  who  lived  out  of  Rome 
fled  to  it  from  all  quarters,  and  those  who  lived 
in  it  abandoned  it  as  fast.  These  saw,  that 
in  such  a  tempestuous  and  disorderly  state  of 
affairs,  tl;ie  well  disposed  part  of  the  city  wantp 
cd  strength,  and  that  the  ill  disposed  were 
■o  refractoiy  that  they  could  not  be  managed 
by  the  magistrates.  The  terrors  of  the  peo- 
ple cottkl  not  be  removed,  and  no  one  would 
suffer  Pompey  to  lav  a  plan  of  action  for  him- 
•elf.  According  to  the  passion  wherewith  each 
was  actuated,  whether  fear,  sorrow,  or  doubt, 
they  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  the  same; 
insomuch  that  he  adopted  different  measures 
the  same  day.  He  could  gain  no  certain  in- 
telligence of  the  enemy's  motions,  because, 
every  man  brought  him  the  report  he  happened 
to  take  up,  and  was  angry  if  it  did  not  meet 
with  credit. 

Pompey,  at  last,  caused  it  to  be  declared  by 
an  edict  in  form,  that  the  commonwealth  was 
in  danger,  and  no  peace  to  be  expected.  After 
which,  he  signified  that  he  should  look  upon 
those  who  remained  in  the  city  as  the  partisans 
of  Cssar;  and  then  quitted  it  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening.  The  consuls  also  fled,  without 
offering  the  sacrifices  which  their  customs  re- 
quired before  a  war.  However,  in  this  great 
extremity,  Pompey  could  not  but  be  considered 
as  happy  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen. 
Though  many  blamed  the  war,  tliere  was  not 
a  man  who  hated  the  general.  Nay,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  followed  him,  out  of  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  adventurers  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

A  few  days  afler,  Csesar  arrived  at  Rome. 
When  he  was  in  possession  of  the  city,  he  be- 
haved with  groat  moderation  in  many  respects, 
and  composed,  in  a  good  measure,  the  minds 
of  its  remaining  inhabitants.  Only  when  Me- 
telluB,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  for- 
bade him  to  touch  the  money  in  the  public 
treasury,  he  threatened  hiro  with  death,  adding 
an  expression  more  terrible  than  the  threat  it- 
self, 'That  it  was  easier  for  him  to  do  it  than 
to  say  it."  Metellus  being  thus  frightened  off, 
Oesar  took  what  sums  ho  wanted,  and  then 
went  in  pursuit  of  Pompey;  hastening  to  drive 
him  out  of  Italy,  before  his  forces  could  arrive 
from  Spain. 

Pompey,  who  was  master  of  Bnuidnsium, 
and  had  a  sufficient  number  of  transports,  de- 
aired  Uie  consuls  to  embark  without  loss  of 
time,  and  sent  them  before  him  with  thirty 
cohorts  to  Dyrrhachium.  But  the  same  time 
oe  sent  his  Oither-in-law,  Scipto,  and  his  son 


CiUBOiu  into  Syrius,  to  provide  ships  of  war 
He  had  well  secured  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
planted  the  lightest  of  his  slingers  and  arehers 
upon  the  walls;  and  having  now  ordered  the 
Brundusians  to  keep  within  doors,  he  caused  a 
number  of  trenches  to  be  cut,  and  sharp  stakes 
to  be  driven  into  them,  and  then  covered  with 
earth,  in  all  the  street^  except  two,  which  led 
down  to  the  sea.  In  three  days  all  his  other 
troops  were  embarked  without  interruption; 
and  then  he  suddenly  gave  the  signal  to  those 
who  guarded  the  walls;  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  ran  swiftly  down  to  the  harbour, 
and  got  on  board.  Thus  having  his  whole 
complement,  he  set  sail;  and  crossed  the  sea 
to  Djrrrhachium. 

When  Cssar  came  and  saw  the  walls  left 
destitute  of  defence,*  he  concluded  that  Pom- 
pey had  taken  to  flight,  and  in  his  eagerness  to 
pursue,  would  certainly  have  fallen  upon  the 
sharp  stakes  in  the  trenches,  had  not  the  ?run« 
dusians  informed  him  of  them.  He  then  avoid- 
ed the  streets,  and  took  a  cireuit  round  the 
town,  by  which  he  discovered  that  all  the  ves- 
sels were  set  out,  except  two  that  had  not 
many  soldiers  aboard. 

This  manoeuvre  of  Pompey  was  commonly 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  acts  of  general- 
ship .  Caesar,  however  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing, that  his  adversary  who  was  in  possession 
of  a  fortified  town,  and  expected  his  forces 
from  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  was  master 
of  the  sea,  should  give  up  Italy  in  such  a  man* 
ner.  Cicero,t  too,  blamed  hun  for  imitating 
the  conduct  of  Themistocles,  rather  than  that 
of  Pericles,  when  the  posture  of  his  affairs 
more  resembled  the  circumstances  of  the  lat- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  the  steps  which  Cusau 
took,  shewed  he  was  afraid  of  naving  the  war 
drawn  out  to  any  length;  for  having  Uken  Nu- 
merius4  ^  friend  of  Pompey's,  he  had  sent 
him  to  Brundusium,  with  offers  of  coming  to  an 
accommodation  upon  reasonable  terms.  But 
Numerius,  instead  of  returning  with  an  answer 
sailed  away  with  Pompey. 

Caesar  thus  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy 
in  sixty  days,  without  the  least  bloodshed,  and 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  gone  imme- 
diately in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  But  as  he  wai 
in  want  of  shipping,  he  gave  up  that  design  for 
the  present,  and  march^  to  Spain,  with  an  in 
tent  to  gain  the  forces  there. 

In  the  meantime  Pompey  assembled  a  great 
army;  and  at  sea  he  was  altogether  invincible. 
For  he  had  five  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  the 
number  of  his  lighter  vessels  was  still  greater. 
As  for  his  land  forces,  he  bad  seven  thousand 
horse,  the  flower  of  Rome  and  Italy,  §  all  men 


*  Ccnr  besi^d  the  place  nine  dayt,  daring  which 
he  not  only  iuTeited  it  on  the  laud  tide,  but  undertoolr 
to  shut  up  the  port  by  a  ttaceaio  ofhu  own  inreotion. 
Howerer,  before  the  work  could  be  completed,  Pom 
pey  made  hit  esoape.  « 

t  £p.  to  AtUcus,  rii.  11. 

i  Caeaar  calls  him  Cn.  MagiuM.  He  was  Matter  o' 
Pomney's  Board  of  Works. 

$  Caesar,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that  this  body  oflioi  s» 
was  almost  entirely  comiwsed  o^  strangers.  <<  There 
were  six  hundred  Galatians,  fi<e  hundred  Cappado 
cians,  as  many  Thracians,  two  hundred  Macedunkns. 
fire  hundred  Gauls,  or  Germans,  eight  hundred  raiaed 
out  of  hie  own  estates,  or  out  of  iiis  own  retinue  i**  sad 
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of  family,  fortaoe,  and  courage.  His  infantiy, 
thoagh  namerous,  was  a  miztare  of  raw,  on- 
diaciplioed  soldiers;  he  therefore  exercised 
them  darling  his  staj  at  Beroea,  where  he  was 
by  no  means  idle,  but  went  through  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  a  soldier,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
flower  of  his  age.  It  inspired  his  troops  with 
new  courage,  when  they  saw  Pomfwy  the 
Great,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  going  through 
the  whole  military  discipline,  in  heavy  armour, 
on  foot;  and  then  mounting  his  horse,  drawing 
his  sword  with  ease  when  at  full  speed,  and  as 
dexterously  sheathing  it  again.  As  to  the  jav- 
elin, he  threw  it  not  only  with  great  exact- 
ness, but  with  such  force  that  fowof  theyonng 
men  could  dart  it  to  a  greater  distance. 

Many  kings  and  princes  repaired  to  his  camp, 
and  the  number  of  Roman  ofiicers  who  had 
commanded  armies  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  make  up  a  complete  senate.  La- 
bienus,*  who  had  been  honoured  with  Cesar^ 
friendi^ip,  and  served  under  him  in  Gaul,  now 
joined  Pompey.  Even  Brutus,  the  son  of  that 
Brutus  who  was  killed  by  him  not  very  fairly 
in  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  a  man  of  spirit,  who  had 
lever  spoken  to  Pompey  before,  because  he 
considered  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  father, 
now  ranged  himself  under  his  banners,  as  the 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Cice- 
ro, too,  though  he  had  written  and  advised  oth- 
erwise, was  ashamed  not  to  appear  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  hazarded  their  lives  for  Rome. 
Tidius  Sextius,  though  extremely  old,  and 
maimed  of  one  leg,  repaired,  among  the  rest, 
to  his  standard  in  Macedonia;  and  though  oth- 
ers only  laughed  at  the  poor  appearance  he 
made,  Pompey,  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon 
him,  than  he  rose  up,  and  ran  to  meet  him; 
considering  it  as  a  great  proof  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  that,  in  spite  of  age  and  weakness, 
persons  should  come  and  seek  danger  with 
him,  rather  than  stay  at  home  in  safety. 

But  after  Pompey  had  assembled  his  senate, 
and  at  the  motion  of  Cato,  a  decree  was  made, 
^  That  no  Roman  should  be  killed  except  in 
battle,  nor  any  city  that  was  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans be  plundered,"  Pompey's  party  gained 
ground  daily.  Those  who  lived  at  too  great  a 
distance,  or  were  too  weak  to  take  a  share  in 
the  war,  interested  themselves  in  the  cause  as 
much  as  thev  were  able,  and  with  words  at 
least,  contended  for  it;  looking  upon  those  as 
enemies  both  to  the  gods  and  men,  who  did 
not  wish  that  Pompey  might  conquer. 

Not  but  that  Cssar  made  a  merciful  use  of 
his  victories.  He  had  lately  made  himself 
master  of  Pompey's  forces  in  Spain,  and  though 
it  was  not  witnout  a  battle,  he  dismissed  the 
officera,  and  incorporated  the  troops  with  his 

sd  of  the  rest,  whom  he  partieolsrlr  meatioiu,  and  tells 
u$  to  what  countries  they  belongea. 


own.  After  this,  he  pissed  the  Alps  agals. 
and  marched  through  Italy  to  Bnmdosiani 
where  he  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  wiaiet 
solstice.  There  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  huided 
at  Oricnm;  from  whence  he  dispatched  Yibal 
lius,*  one  of  Pompey^  friends,  whom  he  had 
brought  prisoner  thither,  with  jpiopoMls  ol 
a  conference  between  him  and  Pompey,  ^  m 
which  they  should  agree  to  disband  their  ai> 
mies  within  three  days,  renew  their  friendship^ 
confirm  it  with  solenm  oaths,  and  then  bothre> 
tnm  to  Italy." 

Pompey  took  this  overture  for  another  snarey 
and  therefore  drew  down  ^'  haste  to  the  see, 
and  secured  all  the  forts  and  places  of  strength 
for  land  forces,  as  well  as  all  the  ports  ud 
other  commodious  stations  for  shipping;  so  that 
there  was  not  a  wind  that  blow,  which  did 
not  bring  him  either  provisions,  or  troop%  cs 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  Cesar  was  ie> 
doced  to  such  straits,  both  b^  sea  and  land, 
that  he  was  under  the  neceasatv  of  seeking  a 
battle. — ^Accordingly,  he  attacked  Pompev^ 
entrenchments,  and  bade  him  defiance  dauy. 
In  most  of  these  attacks  and  skirmishes  he 
had  the  advantage;  bat  one  day  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  whole  army.  Ppmpey  fought  uridi 
so  much  valour,  that  he  pat  C«sar^  whole  de 
tachment  to  flight,  after  having  killed  two 
thousand  men  upon  the  spot;  bat  was  either 
unable  or  afiraid  to  porsae  his  blow,  and  enter 
their  camp  with  them.  Cesar  said  to  his  friends 
on  the  occasion,  *^  Tins  day  the  victoiy  bad 
been  the  enemy's,  had  their  general  knows 
how  to  conquer.^f 

Pompey's  troops,  elated  vrith  this  success, 
were  in  great  haste  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle. 
Nay,  Pompey  himself  seemed  to  give  into  their 
opinions,  by  writing  to  the  kings,  the  gcnenlsy 
and  cities,  in  his  interest,  in  the  style  of  a  con- 
queror. Yet,  all  this  while,  he  dreaded  the  issoe 
of  a  general  action,  believing  it  much  better,  by 
length  of  time,  bv  famine  and  fatigue,  to  tire 
out  men  who  had  been  ever  invincible  in  s 


and  long  accustomed  to  conquer  when  they 
fought  together,  Besides,  he  anew  the  infir 
mities  of  age  had  made  them  nnfit  for  the  other 
operations  of  war,  for  long  marches  and  con» 
ter-marches,  for  digging  trenches  and  buikliBg 
forts,  and  that,  therefore,  th^  wished  for  no- 
thing so  much  as  a  battle.  Pompey,  with  all 
these  arguments,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
keep  his  army  quiet 


*  It  eeeaed  very  stnuace.  says  Dio.  that  Labienu 
dumU  |bMidon  Ce«r.  who  had  load«d  him  with  hoo- 
ran,  and  |ivca  him  the  command  of  all  the  fi>rces  on 
the  other  tide  of  the  iJpe,  while  he  was  at  Rome.  But 
he  girier  this  reason  for  it :  <<  Labienus.  elated  with  his 
immense  wealth,  and  proud  of  his  preferments,  forgot 
himself  *o  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  a  character  rcry 
■abeeominf  a  person  in  his  circumstances.  He  was 
even  tar  puUing  himself  upon  an  equality  with  Casar, 
who  thereupon  grew  cool  towards  him,  and  treated 
Sim  with  some  reserve,  which  Labienus  resented,  and 
weal  over  to  PompeT.  ' 


•  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Jubiui;  but  one  of  Hm 
manuscripts  gives  us  FtfttiUitis,  which  is  the  aane  he 
has  in  Ceesar's  Commm.  lib.  iii.  Vibnllius  Rufca 
travelled  night  and  day,  without  allowing  himself  any 
rest,  till  he  reached  Pompey's  camp,  who  had  not  yti 
received  ad  rice  of  Ceiv's  arrival ;  but  was  no  looiicr 
informed  of  the  taking  of  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  than 
he  immediately  decamped,  and  by  long  marches  readb- 
ed  Oricum  bea>re  Caewr. 

t  Yet  it  may  be  observed,  ni  defence  of  Pompey, 
that,  as  ku  troops  were  raw  and  inexperienced^  it  was 
not  amiss  to  try  them  in  many  skirmbhes  and  light  at- 
tacks, beibre  he  hazarded  a  general  engagement  with 
an  army  ol'  veterans.  Many  instances  of  that  kiad 
might  be  produced  from  the  conduct  of  the  ablest  raK 
erals.  And  we  are  persuaded,  that  if  Pompey  had  al> 
tempted  to  force  Csesar's  camp,  he  would  have  baM 
repulsed  with  loss  and  disgrace.  Pompey's  P«aiMt 
error  seems  to  have  been,  bis  suffering  himselr  to  ha 
brought  to  an  action  at  last  by  the  imf  orUnity  at  fais 
officers  and  soldiers. 
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Atler  atkw  lut  H^ngagemeot,  Cesar  wu  in 
Mch  want  of  proviuonf,  that  he  was  forced  to 
dscamp,  and  he  took  his  way  through  Atha- 
numia  into  Thessaly.  This  aidded  so  mnch  to 
Uie  high  opinion  ^mpey's  soldiers  had  of 
themielves,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  it 
within  bounds.  They  cried  out  with  one 
voice,  ''Cesar  is  fled."  Some  called  upon  the 
general  to  porsne:  some  to  pass  over  into 
ItaW.  Others  sent  their  frienos  and  servants 
to  Rome,  to  engage  houses  near  the  Jbrum, 
for  the  convenience  of  soliciting  the  grest  offi- 
ces of  state.  And  not  a  few  went  of  their 
own  accord  to  Cornelia,  who  had  been  private- 
ly lodged  in  Lesbos,  to  congratulate  her  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  vrar. 

On  this  great  emergency,  a  council  of  war 
was  called;  in  which  Afranius  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  ''That  they  ought  immediately  to  re- 
gain Italy,  for  that  was  the  great  prize  aimed 
at  in  the  war.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Spain, 
and  both  the  €iaols,  would  soon  submit  to  those 
who  were  masters  there.  What  should  affect 
Pompey  still  more  was,  that  his  native  conn- 
try,  just  by,  stretched  oat  her  hands  to  him  as 
a  suppliant;  and  it  conld  not  be  consistent 
with  his  honour  to  let  her  remain  under  such 
indignities,  and  in  so  disgraceful  a  vassalage 
to  the  slaves  knd  flatterers  of  tyranto."  But 
Pompey  thought  it  would  neither  be  for  his 
reputation,  to  fly  a  second  time  from  Cesar, 
and  again  to  be  pursued,  when  fortune  put  it 
in  his  power  to  porsne;  nor  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  piety,  to  leave  his  father-in-law  Scipio, 
and  many  other  persons  of  consular  dignity,  in 
Greece  and  Thessaly,  a  prey  to  Caesar,  with  all 
their  treasures  and  forces.  As  for  Rome,  he 
should  take  the  best  care  of  her,  by  fixing  the 
scene  of  war  at  the  greatest  distance  from  her; 
that,  without  feeling  its  calamities,  or  perhsps 
hearing  the  report  of  them,  she  might  quietly 
wait  for  the  conqueror. 

This  opinion  prevailing,  he  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  Csaar,  with  a  resolution  not  to  hazard 
a  battle,  but  to  keep  near  enough  to  hold  him, 
as  it  were,  besieged,  and  to  wear  him  out  with 
famine.  This  he  thought  the  best  method  he 
could  take;  and  a  report  was,  moreover, 
brought  him,  of  its  being  whispered  among  the 
equestrian  order,  "That  as  soon  as  they  had 
taken  off  Ctesar,  they  could  do  nothing  better 
than  take  off  him  too."  Some  say,  this  was 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  employ  Uato  in  anv 
service  of  importance,  but,  upon  his  march 
against  Caesar,  sent  him  to  the  sea-coast,  to 
take  care  of  the  baggage,  lest,  after  he  had 
destroyed  Cesar,  Cato  should  soon  oblige  him 
to  lay  down  his  commission. 

While  he  thus  soflly  followed  the  enemy's 
steps,  a  complaint  was  raised  against  him,  and 
urged  with  much  clamour,  that  he  was  not  ex- 
ercising his  generalship  upon  Cesar,  but  upon 
tho  senate  and  the  whole  commonwealth,  in 
order  that  he  might  for  ever  keep  the  command 
in  his  hands,  and  have  those  for  his  guards  and 
servants,  who  had  a  right  to  govern  the  world. 
Domitius  iEnobarbus,  to  bcrease  the  odium, 
always  called  him  Agamemnon,  or  king  of 
kings.    Favonius  piqued  him  no  less  with  a 
jest,  than  others  with  their  unseasonable  se- 
verity; he  went  about  crying,  '^  My  friends, 
w  e  shall  eat  no  fit's  in  Tnsculum  this  year." 


And  Lucius  Afranius,  who  lost  the  forces  ir 
Spain,  and  was  accused  of  having  betrayed 
them  into  the  enemy's  hand,  now  when  he  saw 
Pompey  avoid  a  battle,  said,  "  He  was  sur 
prised  that  his  accusers  should  make  any  diffi- 
culty of  fighting  that  merchant  (as  they  called 
him)  who  trafficked  for  provinces." 

These  and  many  other  like  sallies  of  ridi- 
cule, had  such  an  effect  upon  Pompey,  who 
was  ambitious  of  being  spoken  well  of 'by  the 
world,  and  had  too  much  deference  for  the 
opinions  of  his  friends,  that  he  gave  up  his 
own  better  judsment,  to  follow  Uiem  in  the 
career  of  their  false  hopes  and  prospects.  A 
thing  which  would  have  been  unparaonable  in 
the  pilot  or  master  of  a  ship,  much  more  in  the 
commander-in-chi^  of  so  many  nations,  and 
such  numerous  armies.  Ho  had  often  com 
mended  the  physician  who  gives  no  indulgence 
to  the  whimsical  longings  of  his  patients,  and 
yet  he  humoured  the  sickly  cravings  of  his 
army,  and  was  afraid  to  give  them  pain,  though 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  life  and 
being.  For  who  can  say  that  army  was  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  state,  when  some  of  the 
officers  went  about  the  camp  canvassing  for  the 
offices  of  consul  and  pretor;  and  others,  name 
ly,  Spinther,  Domitius.  and  Scipio,  were  en- 
gagea  in  quarrels  and  cabals  about  Caesar's 
high-priesthood,  as  if  their  adversary  had  been 
only  a  Tigranes,  a  kmg  of  Armenia,  or  a  prince 
of  the  Nabatheans;  and  not  that  Cesar,  and 
that  army,  who  had  stormed  a  thousand  cities, 
subdued  above  three  hundred  nations,  gain^ 
numberless  battles  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls, 
taken  a  million  of  prisoners,  and  killed  as 
many  fairly  in  the  field.'  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  they  continued  loud  and  tumultuous  in 
their  demands  of  a  battle,  and  when  they  came 
to  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  forced  Pompey  to 
call  a  council  of  war.  Labienus,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  cavalry,  rose  up  first,  and 
took  an  oath,  "That  he  would  not  return  from 
the  battle,  till  he  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight.^ 
All  the  other  officers  swore  the  same. 

The  night  following,  Pompey  had  this  dream 
He  thought, "  he  entered  his  own  theatre,  and 
was  received  with  Idhd  plaudits;  after  which, 
he  adorned  the  temple  of  Venus  thB  Vtctoriout 
with  many  spoils."  This  vision,  on  one  side, 
encouraged  nim,  and  on  the  other  alarmed 
him.  He  was  afraid  that  Cesar,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  Venus,  would  be  aggrandized 
at  his  expense.  Besidos,  a  panic*  fear  ran 
through  the  camp,  the  noise  of  which  awaken- 
ed him.  And  about  the  morning  watch,  over 
Cxsar'lB  camp,  where  every  thing  was  perfect- 
ly quiet,  there  suddenly  sppeared  a  great  light, 
trom  which  a  stream  of  fire  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  torch,  and  fell  upon  that  of  Pompey. 
Cesar  himself  says,  he  saw  it  as  he  was  going 
his  rounds. 

Caesar  was  preparing,  at  break  of  day,  to 
march  to  Scotusaff  his  soldiers  were  striking 

♦  Pcmte  fean  were  lo  called,  from  the  terror  wkick 
the  god  Pan  is  Mid  to  hare  struck  the  enemiee  of 
Greece  with,  at  the  bftttle  of  Marathon. 

t  Scotusa  wu  a  city  of  Thessaly.  Cesar  was  pep 
suaded  that  Pompey  would  not  come  to  aetJoa,  an^ 
therefore,  chose  to  march  ia  search  of  prorisions,  Sf 
well  as  to  harass  the  enemy  with  frequent  morcAenta 
and  to  watch  an  opportunity,  in  some  of  those  oio%a 
ments,  to  fall  upon  tocm. 
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tbeir  tents,  and  the  serrants,  and  beaats  of 
harden,  were  already  in  motion,  when  hia 
■couta  brought  intelligence,  that  thej  had  seen 
anna  handed  about  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
perceired  a  noise  and  bustle,  wtuch  indicated 
an  approaching  battle.  After  these,  others 
came  and  assured  him,  that  the  first  ranks  were 
drawn  up. 

Upon  thb  CflBsar  saifl,  '<  The  long-wished 
day  is  come,  on  which  we  shall  fight  with  men, 
and  not  with  want  and  famine."  Then  he 
iomiediately  ordered  the  red  mantle  to  be  put 
up  before  his  paTiUon,  which,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, is  the  signal  of  a  battle.  The  soldiers 
no  sooner  beheld  it,  than  they  left  their  tents 
as  they  were,  and  ran  to  arms  with  loud  shouts, 
and  every  expression  of  joy.  And  when  the 
officers  began  to  put  them  in  order  of  battle, 
each  man  fell  into  his  proper  rank  as  quietly, 
and  with  as  much  skill  and  ease,  as  a  chorus 
in  a  tragedy. 

Pompey*  placed  himself  in  his  right  wing 
over  against  Antony,  and  his  father-in-law, 
Scipio,  in  the  centre,  opposite  Domitius  Gal- 
vinus.  His  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Lu- 
cius Domitius,  and  supported  by  the  cavalry  3 
for  they  were-^most  all  ranged  on  that  side; 
in  order  to  break  in  upon  Cesar,  and  cut  off 
the  tenth  legion,  which  was  accounted  the 
bravest  in  his  army,  and  in  which  he  used  to 
fight  in  person.  Caesar,  seeing  the  enemy's 
left  wing  so  well  guarded  with  horse,  and  fear- 
ing the  ezceUence  of  their  armour,  sent  for  a 
detachment  of  six  cohorts  from  the  body  of 
reserve,  and  placed  them  behind  the  tenth  le- 
sion, with  orders  not  to  stir  before  the  attack, 
lest  they  should  be  discovered  by  Uie  enemy  3 
but  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  charged,  to 
make  up  through  the  foremost  ranks,  and  then 
not  to  discharge  their  javeUns  at  a  distance,  as 
brave  men  generally  do  in  their  eagerness  to 
come  to  sword  in  hand,  but  to  reserve  them 
till  thev  came  to  close  fighting,  and  push  them 
upwards  into  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  enemy. 
^  For  those  fkir  young  dancers,"  said  he,  *'  will 
never  stand  the  steel  aimed  at  their  eyes,  but 
will  fly  to  save  tbeir  handsome  faces." 

*  It  is  tomewhat  inrin'ifliiiFf  thsl  the  acconnt  whieh 
Cesar  himself  has  left  us  of  this  memorable  battle, 
should  meet  with  contradiction.  Yet  s(  it  is;  Plu- 
tarch differs  widely  from  him,  and  Appiaii  trom  both. 
Accordine  to  Ceesar  (Bell.  Civil,  lib.  111.),  Pompey  was 
on  the  left,  with  tlie  two  legions  which  Caenr  had  re- 
turned him  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Scipio.  Pom- 
Eey's  &ther-in-IaW|  was  in  the  centre,  with  the  l^ons 
e  had  brought  from  Syria,  and  the  reinforcements 
sent  by  seyeral  kings  and  states  of  Asia.  The  Cicilian 
legion,  and  some  cohorts  which  had  serred  in.  Spain, 
were  in  the  right,  under  the  command  of  Afranius.  As 
?ompcT*s  right  wine  was  corered  by  the  Enipeus,  he 
strengthened  the  left  with  the  seTen  thousana  horse, 
as  well  as  with  the  slingers  and  archers.  The  whole 
army,  consisting  of  forty-fire  tiiousand  men,  was  drawn 
up  in  three  lines,  with  ti ry  litUe  spaces  between  them. 
In  conformity  to  this  disposition,  Caesar's  army  was 
drawn  up  in  the  following  order:  the  tenth  legion, 
whieh  had  on  all  occasions  signalized  itself  abore  the 
rest*  was  placed  in  the  right  wing,  and  the  ninth 
m  the  left ;  but  as  the  latter  had  been  considerably 
weakened  in  the  action  at  Dyrrachium,  the  eightii  le- 
gion was  placed  so  near  it,  as  to  be  able  to  support  and 
reinforce  it  upon  occasion.  The  rest  of  Csesar's  forces 
ftlled  up  the  spaces  between  the  two  wings.  Mark 
Antony  commanded  the  left  wing,  Sylla  the  right,  and 
Cneios  Domitius  Cahrus  the  main  body.  As  for  Csesar, 
be  posted  himself  on  the  right,  over  against  Pomper, 
Hut  he  micht  Y  aye  him  always  in  sigh  t< 


While  Casar  was  thus  employed,  Penpev 
took  a  view  on  horseback  of  the  order  of  both 
armies;  and  finding  that  the  enemy  kept  thw 
ranks  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  quietly 
waited  for  the  signal  of  battle,  while  his  own 
men,  for  want  of  experience,  were  fluctuating 
and  unsteady,  he  was  afraid  th^  wodd  be 
broken  upon  the  first  onset  He  therefore 
commanded  the  vanguard  to  stand  firm  in 
their  ranks,*  and  in  that  close  order  to  receive 
the  enemy's  charge.  Cssar  condemned  this 
measure,  as  not  only  tending  to  lessen  the  vig- 
our of  the  blows,  which  is  always  greatest  in 
the  assailants,  but  also  to  damp  the  fire  and 
spirit  of  the  men;  whereas  those  who  advanca 
with  impetuosity,  and  animate  each  other  with 
shouts,  are  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  valoor 
and  superior  ardour. 

Caesar's  army  consisted  of  twenty-two  thous- 
and men;  and  Pompey's  was  something  more 
than  twice  that  number.  When  the  signal 
was  given  on  both  sides,  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  chaige,  each  common  man  attended 
only  to  his  own  concern.  But  some  of  the 
principal  Romans  and  Greeks,  who  only  stood 
and  looked  on,  when  the  dreadful  moment  of 
action  approached,  could  not  help  considering 
to  what  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  two  men 
had  brought  the  Roman  empire.  The  same 
arms  on  both  sides,  the  troops  marshalled  in 
the  same  manner,  the  same  standards;  in  short, 
the  strength  and  flower  of  one  and  the  same 
city  turned  upon  itself!  What  could  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  blindness  and  infatua- 
tion oif  human  nature,  when  carried  away  by 
its  passions.^  Had  they  been  willing  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  world 
was  their  own.  Or,  if  they  must  have  indulg* 
ed  their  thirst  of  victories  and  triumphs,  the 
Parthlans  and  Germans  were  yet  to  be  sub- 
dued; Scythia  and  India  yet  remained;  togeth- 
er with  a  very  plausible  colour  for  their  lust 
of  new  acquisitions,  the  pretence  of  civilizing 
barbarians.  And  what  Scythian  horse,  what 
Parthian  arrows,  what  Indian  treasures,  could 
have  resisted  sevehty  thousand  Romans,  led 
on  by  Pompey  and  Cssar,  with  whose  names 
those  nations  had  long  been  acquainted.'  Into 
such  a  variety  of  wild  and  savage  countriei 
had  these  two  generals  carried  their  victorious 
arms!  Whereas  now  they  stood  threatening 
each  other  with  destruction;  not  sparing  even 
their  own  glory,  though  to  it  they  sacrificed 
their  country,  but  prepared,  one  of  them,  to 
lose  the  reputation  of  being  invincible,  which 
hitherto  they  had  both  maintained.  So  that 
the  alliance  which  they  had  contracted  by 
Pompey's  marriage  to  Julia,  was  from  tl^ 
first  only  an  artful  expedient;  and  her  charms 
were  to  form  a  self-interested  compact,  in- 
stead of  being  the  pledge  of  a  sincere  friend- 
ship. 

The  plain  of  Pharsalia  was  now  covered 
with  men,  and  horses,  and  arms;  and  the  sig 
nal  of  battle  being  given  on  both  sides,  the 
first  on  Ciesar's  si'ie   who  advanced  to  the 


*  Vide  Cses.  nbl  sspra. 

This,  however,  must  be  said  in  excuse  for  PMttpey 
that  generals  of  great  &me  and  czperien  »  have  •oakC> 
times  done  as  he  did* 
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ehdrge  was  Caius  Cnatinua,**  who  commaaded 
•  corps  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  was 
determined  to  make  good  his  promise  to  his 
p^neral.  Ho  was  the  first  man  Cesar  saw 
«  *  en  he  went  oat  of  the  trenches  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  upon  Cesar's  asking  him  ^hat  he 
thought  of  the  battle,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand,  and  answered  in  a  cheerful  tone,  ^  You 
will  gain  a  glorious  victory,  and  I  shall  have 
your  praise  this  day,  either  alive  or  dead."  In 
pursuance  of  this  promise,  he  advanced  the 
foremost,  and  many  following  to  support  him, 
oe  charged  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  They 
soon  took  to  their  swords,  and  numbers  were 
slain;  but  as  Crastinus  was  making  his  way 
fonvard,  and  cutting  down  all  before  him,  one 
of  Pompey's  men  stood  to  receive  him,  and 
pushed  nis  sword  in  at  his  mouth  with  such 
force,  that  it  went  through  the  nape  of  his 
neck.  Crastinus  thus  killed,  the  fight  was 
maintained  with  equal  advanti^  on  both  sides. 

Fompey  did  not  immediately  lead  on  his 
right  wing,  but  often  directed  his  eyes  to  the 
lefl,  and  lost  time  in  waiting  to  see  what  exo> 
cution  his  cavalry  would  do  there.  Meanwhile 
they  had  extended  their  squadron  to  surround 
Cesar,  and  prepared  to  drive  the  few  horse 
he  had  placed  in  front,  back  upon  the  foot. 
At  that  instant  Cnsar  gave  the  signal:  upon 
v/hich  his  cavalry  retreated  a  little;  and  the 
six  cohorts,  which  consisted  of  three  thousand 
men,  and  had  been  placed  behind  the  tenth 
legion,  advanced  to  surround  Pompoy^  caval- 
ry; and  coming  close  up  to  them,  raised  the 
points  of  their  javelins,  as  they  had  been 
taught,  and  aimed  them  at  the  face.  Their  ad- 
versaries, who  were  not  experienced  in  any 
kind  of  fighting,  and  had  not  the  least  previous 
idea  of  Siis,  could  not  parry  or  endure  the 
blows  upon  their  faces,  but  turned  their  backs, 
or  covered  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  and 
•oon  fled  with  great  dishonour.  Cesar's  men, 
took  no  care  to  pursue  them,  but  turned  their 
force  upon  the  enemy's  infantry,  particularly 
upon  that  wing,^  which,  now  stripped  of  its 
horse,  lay  open  to  the  attack  on  all  sides.  The 
six  cohorts,  therefore,  took  them  in  flank, 
while  the  tenth  legion  charged  them  in  front; 
and  they,  who  had  hoped  to  surround  the  ene- 
my, and  now,  instead  of  Uiat,  saw  themselves 
surrounded,  made  but  a  short  resistance,  and 
then  took  to  a  precipitate  flight 

By  the  great  dust  that  was  raised,  Pompey 
conjectured  the  fate  of  his  cavalry;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  passed  in  his  mind  at  that 
moment.  He  appeared  like  a  man  moonstruck 
and  distracted;  and  without  considering  that 
he  was  Pompey  the  Great,  or  speaking  to  any 
one,  he  quitted  the  ranks,  and  retired  step  by 
step  towards  his  camp.  A  scene  which-  cannot 
be  better  painted  than  in  these  yerses  of 
Homer  :t — 

Bat  partial  Jore,  espoiuing  Hector**  part, 
Shot  hearen-bred  horror  through  the  Grecian  heart; 
Coofuxdf  UDnerr'd  in  Ilector'i  presence  grown, 
Amazed  he  stood  with    terrors  not  his  own. 

*  So  Ceesar  calls  him.  His  name  in  Platareh  is 
Oraaaiama,  in  Appian  OroMwnm. 

^  la  the  elcTcnlh  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  he  is  speak- 
n^  ef  the  flight  ofAjax  before  Hector 


O'er  hif  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw. 
And  glaring  round  by  tardy  step*  withdrew^— Popfc 

In  this  condition  he  entered  his  tent,  where 
he  sat  down,  and  uttered  not  a  word  till  at 
last,  upon  finding  that  some  of  the  enemy  en- 
tered the  camp  with  the  fugitives,  he  said, 
<^  What !  into  my  camp  too !"  Afler  this  short 
exclamation,  he  rose  up,  and  dressing  himself 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  fortune,  privately 
withdrew.*  AH  the  other  legions  fled,  and 
a  great  slaughter  was  made  in  the  camp,  of  the 
servants  and  others  who  had  the  care  of  the 
tents.  But  Asinius  Follio,  who  then  fought  on 
CoBsar's  side,  assures  us,  that  of  the  regular 
troops  theft  were  not  above  six  thousand  men 
killed.t 

Upon  the  taking  of  the  camp,  there  was  a 
spectacle  which  shewed,  in  strong  colors,  thcK 
vanity  and  folly  of  Pompey's  troops.  All  the 
tents  were  crowned  with  myrtle;  the  beds 
were  strewed  with  flowers;  the  tables  covered 
with  cups,  and  bowls  of  wine  set  out.  In 
short,  every  thing  had  the  appearance  of  pre- 
parations for  feasts  and  sacrifices,  rather  than 
for  men  going  out  to  battle.  To  such  a  de- 
gree had  their  vain  hopes  corrupted  them,  and 
with  snch  a  seiiseless  confidence  they  took 
the  field! 

When  Pompey  had  got  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  camp,  he  quitted  his  horse.  He  had 
very  few  people  about  him;  and,  as  he  saw  he 
was  not  pursued,  he  went  softly  on,  wrapped 
up  in  such  thoughts  as  we  may  supose  a  mar 
to  have,  who  had  been  used  for  thirty-foui 
years  to  conquer  and  carry  all  before  him,  and 
now  in  his  old  age  first  come  to  know  what  it 
was  to  be  defeated  and  to  fly.  We  may  easily 
conjecture  what  his  thoughts  must  be,  when  in 
one  short  hour  he  had  lost  the  glory  and  the 
power  which  had  been  growing  up  amidst  so 
many  wars  and  conflicts,  and  he  who  was 
lately  guarded  with  such  armies  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  such  great  and  poweiiiil  fleets,  was 
reduced  to  so  mean  and  contemptible  an  equip 
age,  that  his  enemies,  who  were  in  search  o« 
him,  could  not  know  him. 

He  passed  by  Larissa,  and  came  to  Tempe, 
where,  burning  with  thirst,  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  face,  and  drank  out  of  the  river;  after 

*  Ceesar  tells  ns  that  the  cohorts  appointed  tode&nd 
the  camp,  made  a  TiBorous  resistance;  but  being  at 
length  overpowered,  fled  to  a  neighbouring  mountain, 
where  he  resolved  to  invest  them.  But  before  he  had 
finished  his  lines,  want  of  water  obliged  them  to  abanp 
don  that  post,  and  retired  towards  Darissa.  Caesar 
pursued  the  fugitives,  at  the  bead  of  four  legions,  (not 
of  the  fourth  legion,  as  the  authors  of  the  Universal 

it;.<^_  ^..—AMAMi.alw  >*«  ^  avxl    aA«i>  atv  mil**'  marfh. 


hill,  the  foot  of  which  was  watered  by  a  litUe  river. 
Though  Caesar's  men  were  quite  si)ent,  and  ready  to 
Ikint  with  the  excessive  heat  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
whole  day,  yet,  by  his  obliging  manner,  he  prevailed  ^ 
upon  them  to  cut  off  the  convenience  of  the  water  from 
the  enemy  by  a  trench.  Hereupon,  the  unfortunate 
fugitives  came  to  acapitulation,  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  implored  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  This 
they  all  did,  except  some  senators,  who,  as  it  was  now 
night,  escaped  in  the  dark.  Vide  Cesar,  Bell.  lib.  iii 

f  Caesar  says,  that  in  all  there  were  fifteen  thonand 
killed,  and  twenty-four  thoijand  taken  prisoocri. 
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which,  he  paned  through  the  valley,  and  went 
down  to  the  sea-coast.  There  he  apent  the 
lemainder  of  the  night  in  a  poor  flriierman's 
cabin.  Next  morning,  about  break  of  day,  he 
went  on  board  a  amdl  river-boat,  taking  with 
him  Buch  of  his  company  as  were  freemen. 
The  slaves  he  dismissed,  bidding  them  go  to 
CaBsar,  and  fear  nothing. 

As  he  was  coasting  uong,  he  saw  a  ship  of 
*»arden  just  ready  to  sail;  the  master  of  which 
was  Peticius,  a  Roman  citixen,  who,  though 
not  acquainted  with  Pompey,  knew  him  by 
sight.  It  happened,  that  this  man,  the  night 
before,  dreamed  he  saw  Pbmpev  come  and  talk 
to  him,  not  in  the  figure  be  had  formerly  known 
him,  but  in  mean  and  melancholy  circumstan- 
ces. He  was  giving  the  passengers  an  account 
of  his  dream,  as  persons,  who  have  a  great  deal 
of  time  upon  their  hands,  love  to  discourse 
about  such  matters;  when,  on  a  sudden,  one 
of  the  mariners  told  him,  he  saw  a  little  boat 
rowing  up  to  him  from  the  land,  and  the  crew 
making  signs,  by  shaking  their  garments  and 
stretching  out  their  hands.  Upon  this,  Peticius 
stood  up,  and  could  distinguish  Pompey  among 
them,  in  the  same  form  as  he  had  seen  him  in 
his  dream.  Then  beating  his  head  for  sorrow, 
h«  ordered  the  seamen  to  let  do^n  the  ship's 
boat,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Pompey  to  in- 
vite him  aboard;  for  by  his  dress  he  perceived 
his  change  of  fortune.  Therefore,  without 
waiting  for  any  further  application,  he  took 
him  up,  and  such  of  his  companions  as  he 
thought  proper,  and  then  hoisted  sail.  The  per- 
sons Pompey  took  with  him,  were  the  two 
Lentuli  and  Favonius;  and  a  little  after, 
they  saw  king  Deiotarus  beckoning  to  them 
Mrith  great  earnestness  from  the  shore,  and 
took  him  up  likewise.  The  master  of  the  ship 
provided  them  the  best  supper  he  could,  and 
when  it  was  almost  ready,  Pompey,  for  want 
of  a  servant,  was  going  to  wash  himself,  but 
Favonius  seeing  it,  stepped  up,  and  both  wash- 
ed and  anointed  him.  All  the  time  he  was  on 
board,  he  continued  to  wait  upon  him  in  all 
the  offices  of  a  servant,  even  to  the  washing  of 
his  feet  and  providing  his  supper;  insomuch, 
that  one  who  saw  the  unaffected  simplicity  and 
sincere  attachment  with  which  Favonius  per- 
formed these  offices,  cried  out, 

^The  generous  mind  adds  dig:iiit7 

To  every  act,  and  nothing  misbrcomci  it. 

Pompey,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  sailed 
by  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  steered  for 
Mitylcne,  to  take  up  Cornelia,  and  his  son.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  the  island,  he  sent  i  mes- 
senger to  the  town  with  news  far  different 
from  what  Cornelia  expected.  For,  by  the 
flattering  accounts  which  many  officious  per- 
sons had  given  her,  she  understood  that  the 
dispute  was  decided  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  that 
%noUung  but  the  pursuit  of  Cesar  remained  to 
be  attended  to.  The  messenger,  finding  her 
possessed  with  such  hopes,  had  not  power  to 
make  the  usual  salutations,  but  expressing  the 
greatness  of  Pompey's  misfortunes  by  his  tears 
rather  than  words,  only  told  her,  «  She  must 
make  haste,  if  she  had  a  mind  to  see  Pompey 
with  one  ship  only,  and  that  not  his  own." 

At  this  news  Cornelia  threw  herself  upon 
the  ground,  where  she  lay  a  long  time  insensi- 


ble and  speechless.  At  Jut,  coming  to  henttf 
she  perceived  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  ir 
tears  and  lamentations,  and  tliercfore  hastened 
through  the  town  to  the  sea.  Pompey  ran  to 
meet  her,  and  received  her  to  his  arms  as  she 
was  jusi  going  to  fall.  While  she  hung  upon 
his  neck,  she  thus  addressed  him;  *'  I  see,  my 
dear  husband,  your  present  unhappy  condiition 
is  the  effect  of  my  Ul  fortune,  ana  not  youi'a. 
Alas!  how  ara  you  reduced  to  one  poor  vessel, 
who,  before  your  marriage  with  Cornelia,  tra- 
versed this  sea  with  five  hundred  galleys!  Why 
do  you  come  to  see  me,  and  not  rather  leave 
me  to  my  evil  destiny,  who  have  loaded  yoa 
too  with  such  a  weight  of  calamities!  How 
happy  had  it  been  for  me  to  have  died  be- 
fore I  heard  that  Publius,  my  first  husband 
was  killed  by  the  Parthians!  How  wise,  had 
I  followed  him  to  the  mve,  as  I  once  in- 
tended! What  have  I  lived  for  since,  but  to 
bring  misfortunes  upon  Pompey  the  Great?^ 

Such,  we  are  assured,  was  the  speech  of 
Cornelia;  and  Pompey  answered,  «  Till  this 
moment,  Cornelia^  you  have  experienced  no- 
thing  but  the  smiles  of  fortune;  and  it  was 
she  who  deceived  you,  because  she  stayed 
with  me  longer  than  she  commonly  does  with 
her  favourites.  But,  fated  as  we  are,  we  must 
bear  this  reverse,  and  make  anoth^  trial  of 
her.  For  it  is  no  more  improbable,  that  we 
n»y  emerge  from  this  poor  condition,  and  rise 
to  great  things  again,  than  it  was  that  we 
shouM  fall  from  great  things  into  this  pooi 
condition." 

Cornelia  then  sent  to  the  city  for  her  most 
valuable  moveables  and  her  servants.  The 
people  of  Mitylene  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  Pompey,  and  to  invite  nim  to  their  city 
But  he  refused  to  go,  and  bade  them  sorrea- 
der  themselves  to  the  conqueror  without  fear; 
^  For  Caesar,"  he  told  them, "  had  great  clem- 
ency." After  this,  he  turned  to  Cratippus 
the  philosopher,  who  was  come  from  the  town 
to  see  him,  and  began  to  complain  a  little  of 
Providence,  and  express  some  doubts  concern- 
ing it.  Cratippus  made  some  concessions, 
and,  turning  the  discourse,  encouraged  him  to 
hope  better  things;  that  he  might  not  give  him 
pain,  by  an  unseasonable  opposition  to  his  ar- 
gument; else  he  might  have  answered  his 
objections  against  Providence,  by  shewing, 
that  the  state,  and  indeed  the  constitution,  was 
in  such  disorder,  that  it  was  necessary  it 
should  be  changed  into  a  monarchy,  Or  this 
one  question  would  have  silenced  him,  <<  How 
do  we  know,  Pompey,  that,  if  you  had  con- 
quered, you  would  have  made  a  better  use  of 
your  good  fortune  than  Coisar?"  But  we  mast 
leave  the  determinations  of  Heaven  to  its  su 
perior  wisdom. 

As  soon  as  his  wife  and  his  friends  were 

*  Cornelia  is  represented  by  Lucan.  too,  as  impotixig 
the  misfortunes  of  Pompey  to  her  alliance  with  hia 
and  it  seenu,  from  one  part  of  her  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  she  should  have  been  given  to  Caesar. 
O  utinan  Thalamos  inrisi  Cesaris  issem ! 
If  there  were  any  thing  in  this,  it  micht  hare  been  s 
material  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Ciesar  and  Poa»- 
pey,  as  the  latter,  bv  means  of  this  alliance,  must  havi 
strengthened  himself  with  the  Crassian  interest*  fbr 
Cornelia  was  the  relict  of  Publios  Cra»os,  the  son  of 
Marcus  Crassus. 
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Aibarked,  he  aet  Mul,  and  cootmaed  hi*  coone 
irithout  touching  at  any  port,  except  for  water 
and  pioviBtons,  till  he  came  to  Aitalia,  a  city 
•f  Pamphylia.  There  he  waa  joined  by  eome 
Cillcian  galleys;  and  beside  picking  up  a  num- 
Der  of  soldiers,  he  found  in  a  little  time,  sixty 
senators  about  him.  When  he  was  informed 
•hat  his  fleet  was  still  entire,  and  that  Cato 
was  gone  to  Africa  with  a  considerable  body 
•f  men  which  he  had  collected  after  their  fligh^ 
he  lamented  to  his  friends  his  great  error,  in 
suffering  himself  to  be  forced  into  an  engage- 
ment at  land,  and  making  no  use  of  those 
forces,  in  which  he  was  confessedly  stronger] 
Dor  even  taking  care  to  fight  near  his  fleet,  that, 
in  case  of  his  meeting  with  a  check  at  land, 
he  might  have  been  supplied  from  sea  with 
another  army,  capable  of  making  head  against 
the  enemr.  Indeed,  we  find  no  greater  mis- 
take in  Fompey's  whole  conduct,  nor  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  Cesar's  generalship, 
than  in  romoving  the  scene  of  action  to  such 
a  distance  flrom  the  naval  forces. 

However,  as  it  was  necessary  to  unde<take 
something  with  the  small  means  he  had  lef\, 
he  sent  to  some  cities,  and  sailed  to  others 
himself,  to  raise  money,  and  to  get  a  supply 
of  men  for  his  ships.    But  knowing  the  extra- 
ordinary celerity  of  the  enemy's  motions,  he 
was  afraid  he  misht  be  beforehand  with  him, 
and  seize  all  that  he  was  preparing.  He  there- 
fore, began  to  think  of  retiring  to  some  asylum, 
and  proposed  the  matter  in  council.  They  could 
not  think  of  any  province  in  the  Boman  em- 
pire that  would  afford  a  safe  retreat;  and  when 
they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  foreign  kingdoms, 
Poropey  mentioned  Parthia  as  the  most  likely 
to  receive  and  protect  them  in  their  present 
weak  condition,  and  afterwards  to  send  them 
back  with  a  force  sufficient  to  retrieve  their 
affairs.    Others  were  of  opinion,  it  was  pro* 
per  to  apply  to  Africa,  and  to  Juba  in  particu- 
lar.   But  Theophanes  of  Lesbos  observed  it 
was  madness  to  leave  Egypt,  which  was  dis- 
tant but  three  days' sail    Besides,  Ptolemy,* 
who  was  growing  towards  manhood,  had  par- 
ticular obligations  to  Pompey  on  his  father's 
account;  and  should  he  go  the^,  and  put  him- 
■elf  in  the  hands  of  the  Parthlans,  the  most 
perfidious  people  in  the  world.^  He  represent- 
ed what  a  wrong  measure  it  would  be,  if, 
rather  than  trust  to  the  clemency  of  a  noble 
Roman,  who  was  his  father-ui-law,  and  be  con- 
tented with  the  second  pkce  of  eminence,  he 
would  venture  his  person  with  Arsaces,t  hy 
whom  even  Crassus  would  not  be  taken  alive. 
He  added,  that  it  would  be  extremely  abnird 
to  carry  a  young  woman  of  the&mily  of  Sctpio 
among  barbarians,  who  thought  power  con- 
Bated  in  the  display  of  insolence  and  outrage; 
and  where,  if  she  escaped  unviolated,  it  would 
be   believed  she  did  not,  after  she  had  been 
with  tliose  who  were  capable  of  treating  her 
with  indignity.    It  is  said,  this  last  considera- 


*  Thtt  WM  Ptdemy  DioByniw,  the  ton  of  fUAnmj 
Anletci,  who  di«d  in  the  jmr  of  Rone  704,  whieh 
WM  the  jfr  before  the  battle  of  PharaJia.   He  waa 

e  it  appean,  that  Ameoi  waa  the 
«n|i  of  Parthia.  For  it  waa  not 
tie  kior  then  upon  the  throne,  nor 


e  year 

a  hi*  fourteenth  year, 
f  From  thia  paiea^ 

ihc  proper  name  of  the  _^  ...««  ^^^ 
If  turn  who  waa  at  war  with  CraMw. 

Go 


tion  only  pievented  his  marching  to  the  £«• 
phiates;  but  it  is  some  doubt  with  us,  whethar 
It  was  not  rather  his  &te  than  his  opinioBf 
which  directed  his  steps  another  way. 

When  it  was  determined  that  thev  should 
seek  for  refuge  in  Egypt,  he  set  sail  from  Cy- 
prus with  Cornelia,  in  aSeleucian  ealle;^.  The 
rest  accompanied  him,  some  in  snips  of  war, 
and  some  in  merchantmen:  and  they  made  t 
safo  voyage.  Beins  informed  that  Ptolemy  was 
with  his  army  at  Pelusium,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  his  sister,  he  proceeded  thith- 
er, and  sent  a  messenger  before  him  to  notify 
his  arrival,  and  to  entreat  the  king's  protection. 

Ptolemy  was  very  young,  and  Photinus,  hii 
prime  minirter.  called  a  council  of  his  ablest 
officers;  though  their  advice  had  no  mora 
weight  than  he  was  pleased  to  allow  it.  He 
ordered  each,  however,  to  give  his  opinion. 
But  who  can,  without  indignation,  consider^ 
that  the  fate  of  Pompey  the  Great  was  to  be 
determined  by  Photinus,  an  eunuch;  bv  Theo- 
dotus,  a  man  of  Chios,  who  was  hired  to 
teach  the  prince  rhetoric;  and  by  Achillas,  an 
Egyptian?  For  amonff  the  king's  chamber 
loins  and  tutors,  these  bad  the  greatest  influ- 
ence over  him,  and  were  the  persons  he  most 
consulted.  Pompey  lay  at  anchor  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  place,  waiting  the  determina- 
tion of  this  respectable  board-;  while  he  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  be  indebted  to  Coesar  forhia 
safety.  The  council  were  divided  in  their 
opinons;  some  advisin|(  the  prince  to  give  him 
an  honourable  reception;  and  others  to  send 
him  an  order  to  depart.  But  Theodotus^ 
to  display  his  eloquence,  insisted  that  both 
were  wrong.  "  If  you  receive  him,"  said  he, 
"  you  will  have  Caesar  for  your  enemy,  and 
Ponipey  for  your  master.  If  you  order  him 
off,  Pompey  may  one  day  revenge  the  affront, 
and  Cesar  resent  your  not  having  put  him  in 
his  hands:  the  best  method,  therefore,  is  to 
send  for  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  By  thii 
means  you  will  do  Cssar  a  favour,  and  havu 
nothing  to  fear  from  Pompey."  He  added^ 
with  a  smile,  <<  Dead  men  oo  not  bite." 

This  advice  bein^  approved  of,  tho  execu* 
tion  of  it  was  committed  to  Achillas.  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  took  with  him  Septi- 
mius,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  Pompey's 
officers,  and  Salvius,  who  had  also  acted  un- 
der him  as  a  centurion,  with  three  or  four  as* 
sistants,and  made  up  to  Pompey'aship,  whero 
his  principal  friends  and  officers  had  aasem 
bled,  to  see  how  the  affair  went  on.  When 
they  perceived  there  was  nothing  magnificent 
in  their  reception,  nor  suitable  to  the  hopes 
which  Theophanes  had  conceived,  but  that  a 
few  men  only,  in  a  fishing-boat,  came  to  wail 
upon  them,  such  want  of  respect  appeared  f 
suspicious  circumstance;  ana  they  advise! 
Pompey,  while  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of* 
issive  weapons,  to  get  out  to  the  main  sea. 
Meantime,  the  boat  approaching,  Septimius 

rte  first,  addressing  PompeyTm  L^tin,  by 
title  of  hnperator.  Then  Achillas  salu* 
ted  him  in  Greek,  and  desired  him  to  ooma 
into  the  boat,  because  the  water  was  very  shal 
low  towards  the  shore,  and  a  galley  must  strikt 
upon  the  sands.  At  the  same  time  they  saH 
several  of  the  king's  ships  getting  leady,  anl 
the  shore  covered  with  troops,  so  that  if  thty 
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woB]dh«%-e  ehtaged  their  mindi,  it  was  then 
too  late;  beeidea,  their  diitniit  would  have 
fiimiBbed  tlie  uMniu  with  a  pretence  for 
their  injuatice.  He,  therefore,  embraceci  Cor- 
nelia, who  lamentM  hia  aad  exit  before  it  hap- 
pened; and  ordered  two  centnriona,  one  of  hia 
enfranchiaed  alavea  named  Philip,  and  a  aer- 
vant  called  Scenea.  to  get  into  the  boat  before 
hiffl.  When  Achillaa  had  hold  of  hia  hand, 
and  ho  waa  going  to  atep  in  himaelf,  he  turned 
to  hii  wifo  and  aon,  and  repeated  that  verae  of 
Sophoclea, 

9MkV  thon  a  tjrmiH door?  then  ftrawdl  frcodoa? 
Tkoof hyiroc  u  air  htSan 

Theae  were  the  laat  worda  he  nwke  to  them. 

Aa  there  waa  a  conaiderable  diatance  be- 
tween the  gallej  and  the  ahore,  and  he  obaerr- 
ed  that  not  a  man  in  the  boat  ahewed  him  the 
Jeaat  civility,  or  even  apoke  to  him,  he  looked 
at  Septimiua,  and  aaid,  '*  Methinka,  I  remem- 
ber you  to  have  been  my  fellow-aoldier:"  but 
he  anawered  only  with  a  nod,  without  teatify- 
ing  any  regard  or  friendahlp.  A  profound  al- 
ienee again  taking  place,  Pompey  took  out  a 
paper,  in  which  he  bad  written  a  apeech  in 
Greek,  that  he  designed  to  make  to  Ftolemy, 
and  amuaed  himaelf  with  reading  it. 

When  ihey  approached  the  ahore,  Cornelia, 
with  her  frienda  in  the  galley,  watched  the 
ercnt  with  great  anxiety.  She  waa  a  little 
encouraged,  when  ahe  aaw  a  number  of  the 
king'a  great  officera  coming  down  to  the  atrand, 
in  all  appearance  to  receive  her  huaband  and 
do  him  honour.  But  the  moment  Pompey  waa 
taking  hold  of  Philip^a  hand,  to  raiae  him  with 
more  eaae,  Septimiua  came  behind,  and  run 
him  through  the  body;  after  which  Salviua  and 
Achillaa  alBo  drew  their  aworda.  Pompey 
took  hia  robe  in  both  handa  and  covered  hia 
Ace;  and  without  aaying  or  doing  the  leaat 
thing  unworthy  of  him,  aubmitted  to  hia  fate: 
only  uttering  a  groan,  while  they  deapatched 
him  with  many  blowa.  He  waa  then  juat 
fifly-nine  yeara  old,  for  he  waa  killed  the  day 
after  hia  birth-day  .• 

Cornelia,  and  her  iVienda  in  the  galleya,  upon 
aeeing  him  murdered,  gave  a  ahriek  that  waa 
heard  to  the  ahore,  and  weighed  anchor  imme- 
diately. Tlieir  flight  waa  aaaiated  by  a  briak 
gale,  aa  they  got  out  more  to  aea;  ao  that  the 
EgyjAians  gave  up  their  deaign  of  purauing 
them.  The  morderera  having  cut  off  Pompey'k 
head,  threw  the  body  out  of  tho  boat  naked, 
and  left  it  ezpoaed  to  all  who  were  deairoua 
of  auch  a  aight.  Philip  atayed  till  their  curioa- 
irjT  waa  aaUafie<i^  and  then  waahed  the  body 
with  aea-water,  and  wrapped  it  in  one  of  hia 
•own  garmenta,  becauae  he  had  nothing  elae  at 
hand.  The  next  thing  waa  to  look  out  for 
wood  for  the  funeral-pUe;  and  castii^  hia  eyea 
•over  the  ahore,  he  apied  the  old  remaina  of  a 

•  SoBM  divines,  in  twing  that  Bonpcy  never  pro*, 
pered  after  he  prcmmed  to  eater  the  nnctvarT  in  the 
temple  at  Jeroaalem,  iBlimete  that  hii  misfortunet 
were  owing  to  that  pn>lkuition ;  but  we  forbear,  with 
Plotareh.  toooflunentoii  the  providential  determifta- 
tkme  of  the  Supreme  Beinr.  Indeed,  he  feU  a  ncriflce 
toaanle  a  Mt  of  people  m  he  had  before  huttlted ;  for, 
r*  .  T.  *««?'«<*»  <bere  wai  not  upon  earth  a  more 
^be^wable  race  of  men  than  the  cowardly,  cruel  Egyp- 


flahing-boat;  which,  though  not  large,  wooU 
make  a  auffident  pile  for  a  poor  naked  body 
that  waa  not  quite  entire. 

While  he  waa  collecting  the  peicea  of  plank 
and  putting  them  together,  an  old  Ronaan, 
who  had  made  aome  of  hia  nrat  campaigna  ai- 
der Pompey,  came  up  and  aaid  to  Philip. 
*'  Who  are  you  that  are  preparing  the  fhneia! 
of  Pompey  the  Great?*  Philip  anawerec*,  ^I 
am  hia  Ireedman."  <<  But  you  ahall  not,"  aaid 
the  old  Roman,  ^'have  thia  honour  entirely  to 

Souraelf.  Aa  a  work  of  piety  offen  itaelf,  let  me 
ave  a  ahare  in  it;  that  I  may  not  abaolntely 
repent  my  having  paaaed  ao  many  yeara  in  a 
foreign  country;  but,  to  compenaate  many  mia- 
fortunea,  mav  have  the  conaolation  of  doing 
aome  of  the  laat  honoured  to  the  greateat  gen- 
eral Rome  ever  produced."  In  thia  manner 
waa  the  fVineral  or  Pompey  conducted. 

Next  day  Luciua  Lentulua,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  what  had  paaaed,  becauae  he  waa  upon 
hia  voyage  from  Cyprua,  arrived  upon  the 
Egyptian  ahore.  and  aa  he  waa  coaating  along, 
aaw  the  funeral  pile,  and  Philip  whom  he  did 
not  yet  know,  atanding  by  it  Upon  which  he 
aaid  .to  himaelf,  *'  Who  haa  flniafied  hia  daya, 
and  ia  going  to  leave  hia  remaina  upon  thia 
ahore  l"  adding  after  a  abort  pauae,  with  a 
aigh,  ^Ah\  Pompey  the  Great!  perhapa  thou 
mayeatbe  the  man.''  Lentulua  loon  after  went 
on  ahore,  and  waa  taken  and  alain. 

Such  waa  the  end  of  Pompey  the  GreaL  Aa 
for  Cseaar,  he  arrived  not  long  after  in  Egypt, 
which  he  found  in  great  diaorder.  When  they 
came  to  preaent  the  head,  he  turned  from  it, 
and  the  peraoo  that  brought  it,  aa  a  eight  ol 
horror.  He  received  the  aeal,  but  it  waa  with 
teara.  The  device  waa  a  lion  holding  a  awoid. 
The  two  aaaaaaina,  Achillaa  and  Photinoa,  be 
put  to  death;  and  the  king,  being  defeated  in 
battle,  periahed  in  the  river.  Theodotua,  the 
rhetorician,  eacaped  Uie  vengeance  of  Caaaar, 
by  leaving  Egypt;  but  he  wandered  about,  a 
miaerable  fugitive,  and  waa  hated  wherever  he 
went.  At  laat,  Marcua  Brutua,  who  killed 
Cseaar,  found  the  wretch,  in  hia  province  of 
Aaia,  and  put  him  to  death,  after  having  made 
him  auffer  the  moat  exquiaite  torturea.  The 
aahea  of  Pompey  were  carried  to  Coraeiia, 
who  buried  them  in  hia  lands  near  Alba.t 


*  Of  toMhiag  and  wr^iping  up  the  body. 

t  Pompey  hJ,  in  all  appearance,  and  ia  all 
rations  or  hie  character,  had  Icm  Juitica  doo< 

hiatoriani  than  any  other  man  of  hie  time.    I ,  ^ 

ular  humanity,  hu  military  and  political  ikiO,!!!*  pru- 
dence, (which  he  tooMtimes  unfortunately  mve  an,) 
hi*  natural  bravery  and  gcaerodty,  hie  eoq^gal  vuw 
tuef,  which  (though ''^  .    -»  ._  .. 


naturally  and  morally  great;  hie* eanee,  which  waa 
certainly,  in  ite  original  mterctt^  the  cauee  of  Rone; 
all  theae  eircunutaacef  entitled  him  to  a  more  diitia- 


caiiked  and  more  reqmtable  character  than  any  of 
hie  hietoriane  have  thought  proper  to  afford  him.  One 
circumstance,  indeed,  renden  the  aeeounto  that  i 


writer*,  who  roae  after  the  eatablished  monarchy,  have 
given  of  his  o|mo*ition,  perfectly  reconcileable  to  the 
prejudice  whiek  appear*  again*t  him,  or  rather,  to 
the  reluctance  which  they  have  ahewn  to  thai  pnier 
which  Ihey  aeemed  to  have  felt  that  he  deaerred :  Whca 
tne  commonwealth  waa  no  naore,  and  the  nppotUn  of 
hie  iatercai  had  Alien  with  It.  then  hiatory  itaelf,  noC 
to  mention  poetry,  departed  from  ite  proper  pririfefa 
of  impartiality,  and  even  Platareh  amde  k  aacriftoa  ta 
imperml  power. 
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Svca  IB  the  account  we  had  t>  give  of  the 
Ives  of  these  two  great  men;  and,  in  drawing 
ap  the  parallel,  we  shall  pieTionaly  take  a  abort 
•OTTey  of  the  difference  in  their  characters. 

In  the  first  place,  Pompey  roee  to  power,  and 
established  his  repotation,  by  just  and  lauda- 
ble means;  partly  by  the  strength  of  his  own 
genius,  and  ptj^y  by  his  services  to  Sylla,  in 
freeing  Italy  from  various  attempts  of  despot- 
ism. Whereas  Agesilaus  came  to  the  throne  by 
methods  equally  immoral  and  irreligious;  for 
it  was  by  accusing  Leotychidas  of  bastardy, 
whom  his  brother  had  acknowledged  as  his  le- 
gitimate son,  and  by  eluding  the  oracle  relative 
to  a  lame  king.* 

In  the  next  place,  Pompey  paid  all  due  res- 
pect to  Sylla  during  his  lue,  and  took  care  to 
see  his  remains  honourably  interred,  notwith' 
standing  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  Lepi- 
dus;  and  afterwards  he  gave  his  daughter  to 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla.  On  the  othe!;^and, 
Agesilaus  shook  off  Lysander  upon  a  slight 
pretence,  and  treated  him  vrith  great  indignitv. 
Vet  the  services  Pompev  received  from  Sylla 
were  not  greater  than  those  he  had  rendered 
him;  whereas  Agesilaus  was  appointed  kmg  of 
Sparta  by  Lysander's  means,  and  afterwards 
captain-general  of  Greece. 

In  the  third  place,  Pompey's  offences  against 
the  laws  and  the  constitution  were  principally 
iwing  to  his  alliances,  to  his  supporting  either 
Cesar  or  Scipio  (whose  daughter  he  had  mar- 
ried) in  their  unjust  demands.  Agesilaus  not 
only  gratified  the  passion  of  his  son,  by  sparing 
the  life  of  Sphodrias,  whose  death  ought  to 
have  atoned  for  the  iiyuries  ho  had  done  the 
Athenians:  but  he  likewise  screened  Pbcebi- 
das,  who  was  guilty  of  an  egregious  infraction 
of  the  league  with  the  Thebans,  and  it  was 
visibly  for  the  sake  of  his  crime  that  he  took 
him  mto  his  protection.  In  short,  whatever 
troubles  Pompey  brought  upon  the  Romans, 
either  through  ignorance  or  a  timorous  com- 
plaisance for  his  friends,  Agesilaus  brought  as 
great  distresses  upon  the  Spartans,  through  a 
spirit  of  ibstinacy  and  resentment;  for  such 
was  the  spirit  that  kindled  the  Boeotian  war. 

If,  when  we  are  mentioning  their  faults,  we 
aiay  take  notice  of  their  fortune,  the  Romans 
could  have  no  previous  idea  of  that  of  Pompey; 
but  the  LiacedaBmonians  were  sufficiently  tore- 
warned  of  the  danger  of  a  lame  reign,  and  yet 
Agesilaus  would  not  suffer  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  that  warning.!  Nay.  supposing  Le- 
otychidas a  mere  stranger,  and  as  much  a  bas- 
tard as  he  was;  yet  the  family  of  fiurytion 
could  easily  have  supplied  Sparta  with  a  king 

•  8«e  ihs  Ltfh  of  Agnihiu. 

t  It  if  true,  the  hlter  jpart  of  Agctiku's  rdga  wm 
«nlbrtuDale,  but  th*  mufortunct  were  owing  to  hi* 
malaee  egAixwt  the  Thebaas,  and  to  his  fightiof  (con- 
trary to  the  lawi  of  Lyeaiyat)  the  Hune  enemy  »  fre- 
atteatly,  that  he  taught  them  to  beat  him  at  bit 

If  crerthekM,  the  oracle,  as  we  hare  observed  in  a 
«>mcr  note,  probably  meant  the  kmeaeu  of  the  king- 
dom, in  hariug  but  one  king  instead  of  two*  and  not 
Oiclameness  of  the  king. 


who  was  neither  spurious  nor  maimed,  had  noi 
Lysander  been  industrious  enough  to  render 
the  oracle  obscure  for  the  sake  of  Agesilaus. 

As  to  their  political  talents,  there  neve,  was 
a  finer  measure  than  that  of  Agesilaus,  wnea, 
in  the  distress  of  the  Spartans  how  to  proceed 
against  the  fugitives  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
he  decreed  that  the  laws  should  be  silent  for 
that  day.  We  have  nothing  of  Pompey's  that 
can  possiblv  be  compared  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  himself  exempted  from  ob- 
serving the  kws  he  had  made,  and  that  his 
tranqgressing  them  shewed  his  friends  his  su- 
perior power:  whereas  Agesilaus,  when  under 
a  necepsity  of  contravening  the  laws,  to  save  a 
number  of  citiaens,  found  out  an  expedient 
which  saved  both  the  laws  and  the  criminals. 
I  must  also  reckon  among  his  political  virtues, 
his  inimitable  behaviour  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
seytaU,  which  ordered  him  to  leave  Asia  in  the 
height  of  his  success.  For  he  did  not,  like 
Pompey,  serve  the  commonwealth  only  in  af- 
fairs which  contributed  to  bis  own  greatness; 
the  good  of  his  country  was  his  great  object, 
and,  with  a  view  to  that,  he  renounced  such 
power  and  so  much  glory  as  no  man  had  either 
before  or  after  him,  except  Alexander  the 
Great 

If  we  view  them  in  another  light,  and  con- 
sider their  military  performances;  the  trophiea 
which  Pompey  erected  were  so  numerous,  the 
armies  he  led  so  powerful,  and  the  pitched 
battles  he  won  so  extraordinary,  that  I  suppose 
Xenopbon  himself  would  not  compare  the* vic- 
tories of  Agesilaus  with  them;  though  that 
historian,  on  account  of  his  other  excellencies, 
has  been  mdulged  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
saying  what  he  pleased  of  his  hero. 

There  was  a  difference  too,  I  tliink,  in  their 
behaviour  to  their  enemies,  in  point  of  equity 
and  moderation.  AgMilaus  was  bent  upon  en- 
slaving Thebes,  and  destroyed  Messene;  the 
former  the  city  from  which  his  family  sprung, 
the  latter  Sparta's  sister  colony^  and  in  the 
attempt  he  was  near  ruining  Sparta  iUelf.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pompey,  after  ne  had  conquer- 
ed the  pirates,  bestowed  cities  on  such  as  were 
willing  to  change  their  way  of  life;  and  when 
he  might  have  led  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
captive  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  he  rather 
chose  to  make  him  an  ally;  on  which  occasion 
he  made  use  of  that  memorable  expression, 
*^  1  prefbr  the  glory  that  will  last  for  ever,  to 
that  of  a  day." 

But  if  the  pre-eminence  in  military  virtue  is 
to  be  decided  by  such  actions  and  counsels  as 
are  most  characteristical  of  the  great  and  wise 
commander,  we  shall  find  that  the  Lacedamo 
nian  leaves  the  Roman  far  behind.  In  the  first 
place,  he  never  abandoned  his  city,  though  it 
was  besieged  by  seventy  thousand  men,  while 
he  had  but  a  handful  of  men  to  oppose  them 

*  For  Hercules  was  born  at  Thebes,  and  Mrswipo 
M  a  cobny  of  the  Heraclidae,  as  well  as  Sparta.  The 

Latin  and  French  tranilatioD*  have  mistaken  the  saois 

ftfthM 
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with,  and  tboie  lately  defoated  in  the  battle  of 
lieactra.  But  Pompey,*  upon  Ccsar'a  ad- 
vancing with  five  thouaasd  three  hundred  men 
only,  and  taking  one  little  town  in  Italy,  left 
Rome  in  a  panic;  either  meanly  yielding  to  ao 
trifling  a  force,  or  failing  in  his  intelligence  of 
their  real  numbers.  In  his  flight  he  carried  off 
his  own  wife  and  children,  but  he  left  those  of 
the  other  citisens  in  a  defenceless  state  j  when 
be  oQght  either  to  have  stayed  and  conauered 
for  his  country,  or  to  have  accepted  such  con- 
ditions as  the  conqueror  might  imoose,  who  was 
both  his  fellow-citizen  and  his  relation.  A  lit- 
tle while  before,  he  thought  it  insupportable 
to  prolong  the  term  of  his  commission,  and  to 
grant  him  another  consulship;  and  now  he  suf- 
fered him  to  take  possession  of  the  city,  and  to 
tell  Metellus,  ^  That  he  considered  him  and  all 
the  other  inhabitants,  as  his  prisoners. 

If  it  is  the  principal  business  of  a  general  to 
know  how  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  battle  when 
he  is  stronger,  and  how  to  avoid  being  com- 
pelled to  one  when  he  is  weaker,  Agesilaus 
understood  that  rule  perfectly  well^  and,  by 
observing  i^  continued  always  invincible.  But 
Fompey  could  never  take  Cesar  at  a  disadvan- 
tage; on  the  contrary,  he  suffered  CsBsr  to 
take  advantage  of  him,  by  being  brought  to 
hazard  all  in  an  action  at  land.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  Cesar  became  mas- 
ter of  his  treasures,  his  provisions  and  the  sea 
itself,  when  be  might  have  preserved  them  all, 
had  he  known  how  to  avoid  a  battle. 

As  for  the  apology  that  is  made  for  Fompey 
in  this  case,  it  reflects  the  greatest  dishonour 
upon  a  general  of  his  experience.  If  a  young 
omcer  haA  been  so  much  dispirited  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  tumults  and  clamours  among  his 
troops,  as  to  depart  from  his  better  judgment, 
it  would  have  been  pardonable.  But  for  Fom- 
pey the  Great,  whose  camp  the  Romans  called 
their  country,  and  whose  tent  their  senate, 
while  they  gave  the  name  of  rebels  and  traitors 
to  those  who  stayed  and  acted  aspretors  and 
consuls  in  Rome;  for  Fompey,  who  bad  never 
been  known  to  serve  as  a  private  soldier,  but 
bad  made  all  his  campaigns  with  the  greatest 
repuution  as  general:  for  such  a  one  to  be 
forced,  by  the  scoffs  of  Favonius  and  Domitius, 
and  the  fear  of  being  called  Agamemnouj  to 
hsk  the  fate  of  the  whole  empire,  and  of  iiber- 
ty,  upon  the  cast  of  a  single  die — who  can  bear 
it  f  If  he  dreaded  only  present  infamy,  he  ought 
to  have  made  a  stand  at  first,  and  to  have 


fonsht  for  the  city  of  Rome:  and  not,  titm 
calnnff  his  flight  a  man<envre  of  Themistocles, 
to  look  upon  the  delaying  a  battle  in  Thessaly 
as  a  dishonour.  For  the  gods  had  not  appoint- 
ed the  fields  of  Fharsalia  as  the  lists  in  which 
be  was  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  Rome, 
nor  was  he  summoned  by  a  herald  to  make  his 
appearance  there,  or  otherwise  forfeit  the  paJm 
to  another.  There  were  innumerable  plains 
and  cities;  nay,  his  command  of  the  sea  left 
the  whole  earm  to  his  choice,  had  he  been  de- 
termined to  imitate  Mazimus>  Marius,  or  Ln 
cullus,  or  Agesilaus  himself. 

Agesilaus  certainly  had  ntfless  tumults  to 
encounter  in  Sparta,  when  the  Thebans  chal- 
lenged him  to  come  out  and  fight  for  his  domin 
ions:  nor  were  the  calumnies  and  slanders  he 
met  wiUi  in  Kgypt  from  the  madness  of  the 
king  less  grating,  when  he  advised  that  prince 
to  lie  still  for  a  time.  Yet  by  pursuing  the 
sage  measures  he  had  fint  fixed  upon,  he  not 
only  saved  the  Egyptians  in  spite  of  them 
selves,  but  kept  Sparta  from  sinking  in  the  earth- 

auake  that  threatened  her;  nay,  he  erected  there 
)e  best  trophy  imaginable  against  the  Thebans; 
for  by  keeping  the  Spartans  from  their  ruin, 
which  they  were  so  obstinately  bent  upon,  be 
put  it  in  their  power  to  conquer  afterward 
Hence  it  was  that  Agesilaus  was  praised  by  the 
persons  whom  he  had  saved  by  violence;  and 
rompey,  who  committed  an  error  in  complai- 
sance to  it.  Some  sa^,  indeed,  that  he  was  de 
ceived  by  his  father-in-law  Scipio,  who,  want- 
ing to  convert  to  his  own  use  the  treasures  he 
had  brought  from  Asia,  had  concealed  them  for 
that  purpose,  and  hastened  the  action,  under 
the  pretence  that  the  supplies  would  soon  fail. 
But,  supposing  that  true,  a  general  should  not 
have  suffered  himself  to  oe  so  easily  deceived, 
nor,  in  consequence  of  being  so  deceived^  have 
hazarded  the  loss  of  all.  Such  are  the  princi* 
pal  strokes  that  mark  their  military  characters. 
As  to  their  voyages  to  £gypt9  the  one  fled 
thither  out  of  necessity;  the  other,  without  any 
necessity  or  sufficient  cause,  listed  himself  in 
the  service  of  a  barbarous  prince,  to  raise  a 
fund  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  Greeks. 
So  that  if  we  accuse  the  Egyptians  for  their 
behaviour  to  Fompey,  the  lEgyptians  blame 
Agesilaus  as  much  for  his  behaviour  to  them. 
Iao  one  was  betrayed  by  those  in  whom  he 
put  his  trust;  the  other  was  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  trust,  in  deserting  those  whom  he  went  It 
support,  and  going  over  to  their  enemiM 
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br  this  volume  we  sball  give  the  Uvea  of  Alei- 
ioder  the  Oreat,  and  of  Cmuu^  who  omr- 

*  H«r«  b  anolhsr  emglous  hiBtaiies  of  Flatiireh>t 
prqjadice  sgiinit  the  enarseter  of  Poupsy.  It  is  e«r< 
tain  Uwt  he  left  not  Room  till  he  wai  well  eoBriaeed 
of  die  impoisibiHty  of  maintainbg  it  agaiut  the  armi 
of  Ccfltr.  For  he  wai  not  only  euming  i^alaft  It  with 
a  forec  much  more  powerfal  than  it  here  mentioned, 
tmt  h«  had  rendered  even  a  siege  ttnn(cesnrv,l)y  a 
pnvfew  dietribotiMi  of  hie  gold  amonpt  the  eitkcns. 


threw  Fompey}  and,  u  the  quantitj  of  mnui 
rials  was  so  great,  we  shall  only  pramisey  thel 
we  hope  for  indulgeaoe  though  we  do  not 
give  the  actions  bi  full  detail  and  with  a  scru- 
pulous exactness,  but  rather  in  a  short  sum- 
mary; since  we  are  not  writing  Histories,  baft 
Lives.  Nor  is  it  always  in  the  most  distin- 
guished achievements  that  men's  virtues  or 
vices  may  be  best  discerned;  hot  often  an  ao- 
lion  of  small  note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  je 
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•h&ll  diatinguith  a  ponon^s  real  cbancter  more 
dian  the  greatest  sieges  or  the  most  important 
battles.  Therefore,  astMinters  in  their  portraits 
Ubour  the  likeness  in  the  face,  and  particnlarly 
about  the  eyes,  in  which  the  pecaliar  tarn  of 
mind  most  appears,  and  run  oret  the  rest  with 
a  more  careless  hand;  so  we  must  be  permitted 
ID  strike  off  the  features  of  the  soul,  in  order  to 

E'  e  a  real  likeness  of  these  great  men,  and 
▼e  to  others  the  circnmstantUl  detail  of  their 
hbours  and  achievements. 

It  is  allowed  as  certain,  that  Alexander  was 
a  descendant  of  Hercules  bj  Caranus,*  and  of 
JEacus  bj  Neoptolemos.  His  father  Philip  is 
said  to  have  been  initiated,  when  rerj  young, 
along  with  Olvrnpias,  in  the  mysteries  at  Sam- 
otfarace:  and  having  conceived  an  affection  for 
her,  he  obtained  her  in  marriage  of  her  brother 
Arymbas,  to  whom  he  applied,  because  she 
was  left  an  orphan.  The  night  before  the  con- 
summation of  the  marriage,  she  dreamed,  that 
a  thunder-boU  feH  upon  her  belly,  which  kin- 
dled a  great  fire,  and  that  the  flame  extended 
itaelf  hr  and  wide  before  it  disappeared.  And 
some  time  after  the  marriage,  Philip  dreamed 
that  be  sealed  up  the  queen's  womb  with  a 
seal,  the  impression  of  which  he  thought  was 
A  lion.  Most  of  the  mterpreters  believed  the 
dreaiQ  announced  some  reason  to  doubt  the 
honour  of  Olymptas,  and  that  Philip  ought  to 
look  more  closely  to  her  conduct.  But  Aris- 
tander,  of  Themesus,  said,  it  only  denoted  that 
the  queen  was  pregnant;  for  a  seal  is  never  put 
vpoa  any  thing  tihat  is  empty:  and>  that  the 
cfdld  would  prove  a  boy,  of  a  bold  and  lion- 
like  coun^.  A  serpent  vras  aho  seen  lying 
by  Olympias  as  she  slept;  which  is  said  to  have 
cooled  Philip's  affections  for  her  more  than  any 
thtn^  insomuch  that  he  seldom  repaired  to  her 
bed  afterwards;  whether  it  was  that  he  feared 
some  enchantment  from  her,  or  abstained  ftom 
ner  embraces  because  he  thought  them  taken 
ap  fay  eome  superior  being. 

Some,  indeed,  relate  the  affair  in  another 
manner.  They  tell  us,  that  the  women  of  this 
country  were,  of  old,  extremely  fond  of  the 
ceremonies  of  Orpheus,  and  the  oigfes  of  Bao* 
cfaus;  and  that  they  were  called  Clodone§  and 
JHtPigffofies,  because  in  man j  things  they  imi- 
tated the  Edonian  and  Thracian  women  about 
Mount  Hcmus;  from  whom  the  Greek  word 
threseuem  seems  to  be  derived,  which  signifies 
the  exercise  of  extravagant  and  superstitious 
obeerraaces.  Olvmpias  being  remarkably  am- 
bitious of  these  inspirations,  and  desirous  of 
giving  the  enthusiastic  solemnities  a  more 
atrange  and  horrid  appearance,  introduced  a 
number  of  laige  tame  eerpeats,  which,  often 
creeping  out  of  the  ivy  and  the  mystic  fkns, 
and  entwining  about  the  tAyr«ii«e«  and  gtr- 
bada  of  the  women,  struck  the  spectators  with 
terror. 

Philip,  however,  upon  thin  i^pearance,  seat 

*  Gsnaiu.  flie  axteenlh  In  devcat  fro«  Herevlct, 
■nde  hm»tu  naitfer  of  HMcdonia  in  ioe  year  be- 
Ibre  Chrift  794;  and  Akzander  the  Oreat  w«s  the 
tw«Dty-weiHid  in  dctcent  from  Csranns;  to  thai  firom 
Hereiues  to  Alexander  there  were  thirty-eight  fea»- 
rations.  The  dcaeent  by  hi*  Biother*li  side  ie  not  m 
dear,  there  being  many  d^reei  wantioc  in  it.  •  It  ie 
•«i&eic&t  to  know,  (hat  Olympiae  waa  llie  daoghtcr  of 
Xf«optoknuu,  and  fitter  to  ArrBbas. 


Chiron,  of  Megalopolis,  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  Delphi;  and  we  are  told,  Apollo  command- 
ed him  to  sacrifiee  to  Jupiter  Ammon.  and  t» 
pay  his  homage  principally  to  that  goa.  It  ia 
also  aaid,  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was 
that  he  applied  to  the  chink  of  the  door,  when 
he  saw  the  god  in  his  wifh's  embraces  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent  According  to  Eratosthenes, 
Olympias^  when  ahe  conducted  Alexander  on 
his  way  hi  his  first  expedition,  privately  dis- 
covered to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth^and  ex- 
horted hiffl  to  behave  with  a  dignity  suitable  to 
his  divine  extractioa.  Others  affirm,  that  ahe 
absolutely  rejected  it  as  an  impious  fiction,  and 
used  to  say,  **  Will  Alexander  never  leave  em- 
breiling  me  with  Junof" 

Alexandei*  was  bom  on  the  sixth  of  Heca- 
tombuBonf  [July],  which  the  Maeedoniaaa  call 
Lowy  the  same  day  that  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesos  was  burned;  upon  which  Hegesias 
the  Magnesian,  has  uttered  a  conceit  frigid 
enough  to  have  extinguiahed  the  flames.  *^  It 
is  no  wonder,"  said  he,  ^  that  the  temple  of 
Diana  waa  burned,  when  she  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, employed  in  bringing  Alexander  into  the 
worki.'*  All  the  Magi  who  were  then  at  Epho- 
Bua,  looked  upon  the  fire  as  a  sign  which  be 
tokeoeo  a  much  greater  misfortune:  ther  rar 
about  the  town,  beating  their  faces,  and  cry 
Ing,  **  That  the  day  had  brought  forth  thegreat 
scourge  sad  destroyer  of  Asia." 

Philip  had  just  taken  the  city  of  Potidca4 
and  three  measengers  arrived  the  same  day 
vrith  extfaordinaiy  tidings.  The  firrt  mform- 
ed  him,  that  Parmenio  had  gained  a  great 
battle  agauist  the  lilyrians;  the  second,  that 
his  race-liorse  had  won  the  prixe  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  and  the  third,  that  Oljrmpias  was 
Drought  to  bed  of  Alexander.  Hia  jov  on  that 
occasion  was  great,  as  might  naturallv  be  ex- 
pected; and  the  soothsayers  increased  it,  by  as-  * 
swing  him,  that  his  son  who  waa  bom  ia  the 
midst  of  three  victories,  must  of  coune  prove 
invincible. 

The  statues  of  Alexander,  that  moft  resem- 
bled him,  were  those  of  Lysippus,  who  alone 
had  his  peratission  to  represent  htm  in  mar- 
ble. The  turn  of  his  head,  which  leaned  a  bv 
tie  to  one  side,  and  the  quickness  of  his  eye. 
in  which  many  of  his  friends  and  soocessors 
most  affected  to  imiute  him,  were  best  hit  off 
bv  that  artist  Apelles  painted  him  in  the 
character  of  Jupiter,  armed  with  thunder,  but 
did  not  succeed  as  to  his  complexion.  He  over- 
charged the  colouring,  and  made  hia  akin  too 
brown;  whereas  he  was  &ir,  with  a  tinge  of  red  - 

*  In  Iha  fint  VMr  of  the  huBdNd  aad  tixfh  Olym- 
piad, hefcra  Chrtit  354. 

t  X^m  (Var.  Hist  1.  ii.  e.  95.)  »yi  cnriMly,  that 
Alexander  was  bom  and  died  on  the  lixth  day  of  the 


mooth  Tharcclion.    Bat  suj 


dayc 

^  Fltttarch  right  in 

plaebg  hii  iSrth  u  the  mostif  He«lomb«Bon,  yet  not 
that  month,  but  Bmdromion  then  SMwared  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian month  Low :  as  appear*  clearly  from  a  letter 
of  Fhilip*!,  etill  preeerfed  la  the  Orations  of  Demoa- 
thenei,  (in  Orat  de  Corona.)  In  aftcrtimet,  indeed, 
the  month  Looi  answered  to  Hecatombiaon.  which, 
without  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  Plutarch's  mistake. 

X  This  is  another  nustake.  Potidsea  was  taken  two 
years  beibre.  ris.  m  the  third  year  of  Uie  one  hundred 
and  third  Olympiad ;  lor  which  we  have  again  the  as 
thoritT  of  Demoethenes,  who  was  Philip*s  eoatoapo- 
rary  (in  OraL  Cont.  Leptanen  )as  welluof  Diadoras 
Siraltts*  L  xtU 
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in  \\i9  face  and  apon  hii  briMat.  We  read  io 
the  memoira  of  Ariatozenai.  that  a  moat  agree- 
able acent  proceeded  from  hia  diis,  and  that 
nia  breath  and  whole  bodv  were  ao  fragrant, 
that  they  perfamed  hia  under  garmenta.  The 
caoae  of  thia  might  poeubly  be  hia  hot  temper- 
ament For,  aa  Theophraatua  coniecturea,  it 
ia  the  concoction  of  moiatare  by  beat  which 
producea  aweet  odoon;  and  hence  it  ia  that 
thoae  coontriea   which  are  drieat,  and  moat 

Kched  with  heat  proditce  apicea  of  the  beat 
d,  and  in  the  greateat  qoantity}  the  aan  ex- 
haling from  the  aorface  of  bodiea  that  moiatnre 
which  ia  the  inatrament  of  corruption.  It  aeema 
to  have  been  the  aame  heat  of  conatitation 
which  made  AJezander  ao  much  inclined  to 
drink,  and  lo  aufaject  to  paaaion. 

Hia  continence  abewed  itaelf  at  an  early 
period;  for,  though  he  waa  Tigoroua,  or  rather 
violent  in  hia  other  puranit^  he  waa  not  eaaily 
moved  by  the  pleaaurea  of  the  body,  and  if 
he  taated  them,  it  waa  with  great  moderation. 
But  there  waa  aomething  anperlatively  great 
and  aublime  in  hia  ambition,  far  above  hia 
yeara.  It  waa  not  all  aorta  of  honour  that  he 
oottfted,  nor  did  he  aeek  it  in  every  track,  like 
hia  fiither  Philip,  who  waa  aa  pioud  of  hia  elo- 
Qoence  aa  any  aophiat  could  be,  and  who  had 
tne  vanity  to  record  hia  victoriea  in  the  Olym- 
pic chariot-race  in  the  impreaaion  of  hia  coina. 
Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  waa 
aaked  by  aome  of  the  people  about  him, 
"  Whether  he  would  not  run  in  the  O^mpic 
race.^  (for  he  waa  awift  of  foot),  anawered, 
^  Yea,  if  I  had  kinga  for  niv  antagoniata.''  It 
appears  that  he  had  a  perfect  averaion  to  the 
whole  ezerciae  of  wreatfing.*  For,  thooffh  be 
exhibited  man^  other  aorta  of  gamea  and  pub- 
lic diveraiona,  m  which  he  propoaed  prixea  for 
tragic  poeta,  for  moaiciana  who  practiaed  upon 
the  flute  and  lyre,  and  for  rhapaodiata  too, 
though  he  entertained  the  people  with  the  huntr 
tng  of  all  manner  of  wild  beaata,  and  with  fenc- 
ing or  fighting  with  the  ataff,  yet  he  gave  no 
encouragement  to  boxing  or  to  the  Pancra- 
tkmuf 

Ambaaaadore  from  Peiaia  happening  to  ar- 
rive in  the  abaence  of  hia  fktber  Philip,  and 
Alexander  receiving  them  in  hia  atead,  sained 
upon  them  greatly  by  hia  politeneaa  and  aolid 
aenae.  He  aaked  them  no  childiah  or  trifling 
queation,  but  inquired  the  diatancea  of  pUcea, 
and  the  roada  through  the  upper  provincea  of 
Aaiai  he  deaired  to  be  informed  of  the  charac- 
ter of  their  king,  in  what  manner  he  behaved 
to  hia  enemiea,  and  in  what  the  atrength  and 
power  of  Peraia  conaiated.  The  ambaaaadora 
were  atnick  with  admiration,  and  looked  upon 
the  celebrated  ahrewdneaa  of  Philip  aa  nothing 
in  compariaon  of  the  lof\^  and  enterpriaing  ge- 
nius of  hia  son.  Accordingly,  whenever  news 
waa  brought  that  Philip,  had  taken  aome  atrong 
town,  or  won  aome  great  battle,  the  yoong 
man,  inatead  of  appearing  delighted  with  it, 
«aed  to  aay  to  hia  comoaniona,  <<My  fkther 
will  go  on  conquering,  till  there  be  nothing  ez- 

*  FhiiopOBacB,  Ukc  him  had  an  at«nioa  tor  wre»t- 
hag,  bceMM  ftll  to*  nereim  wkkh  fit  a  bmb  lo  •xcel 
IB  It  iiMkk*  kin  oaftt  tor  war, 

t  li  il  b«  uk«4  bow  tkla  ihewB  that  Alennder  iid 


traordinary  left  for  you  and  me  to  ]o.>  Aa 
neither  pleaaure  nor  richca,  but  valour  and  ghh 
ry  were  hia  great  objecta,  be  thought,  that  in 
proportion  aa  the  dominiona  he  waa  to  receive 
from  hia  father  grew  greater,  there  woukl  ba 
leas  room  for  him  to  diatinguidi  himaelf.  Eveiy 
new  acquiaition  of  territorv  he  conaidered  aaa 
diminution  of  hia  acene  of  action}  for  be  dit 
not  deaire  to  inherit  a  kingdom  that  wonU 
bring  him  opulence,  luxury  and  pleaaure  j  but 
one  that  would  afibrd  him  wara,  conflicta  and 
all  the  exerciae  of  great  ambition. 

He  had  a  number  of  tutora  and  preceptonL 
Leonidaa,  a  relatioa  of  the  queen'a,  and  a  man 
of  great  aeverity  of  manneca,  waa  at  the  head 
of  them.  He  did  not  like  the  name  of  precep- 
tor, though  the  employment  was  important  and 
honourable;  and,  indeed,  hia  dignitv  and  alli- 
ance to  the  royal  family  save  hun  the  title  of 
the  prince'a  governor.  He  who  had  both  the 
name  and  buaineas  of  preceptor,  waa  Lyaiina- 
chua,  the  Acamanian;  a  man  who  had  neither 
merit  nor  politeneaa,  nor  any  thing  to  recom- 
mend him,  but  hia  calling  himaelf  Phanix, 
Alexander,  Achillea;  and  Philip,  Peleua.  Thia 
procured  him  aome  attention,  and  the  aacona 
place  about  the  prinoe'B  peraon. 

When  Philonicua,  the  Theasaliaa^ 


the  horae  named  Bucephalua  in  aale  to  Philip^ 
at  the  price  of  thirteen  talenta,*  the  king,  with 
the  prince  and  many  othera,  went  into  the  field 
to  aee  aome  trial  made  of  him.  The  horse  ap- 
peared extremely  viciooa  and  tmmanageabley 
and  waa  ao  far  from  anflering  himaelf  to  be 
mounted,  that  he  would  not  bear  to  be  apekem 
to,  but  t|imed  fiercely  uixui  all  the  grooms 
Philip  waa  diapleaaed  at  their  bringing  him  m 
wild  and  ungovernable  a  horae,  and  faade  them 
take  him  away.  But  Alexander,  who  had  ob- 
served him  well,  said  ^  What  a  horae  are  thej 
loaing,  for  want  of  akill  and  apirit  to  manage 
himP*  Philip  at  first  took  no  notice  of  thiai 
but,  upon  the  prince's  often  repeating  the  aamft 
expreaaion,  and  shewing  great  uneaaineaa,  be 
said,  <<  Young  man,  you  find  fault  with  your  el 
der^  aa  if  you  knew  moro  than  they,  or  could 
manage  the  horse  better."  "  And  I  certainly 
could,"  anawered  the  jprince.  ^  ^  jou  ahould 
not  be  able  to  ride  him,  what  forfeiture  will 
you  aubmit  to  for  yofir  raahneaa?"  I  will  pay 
thenrice  of  the  hone." 

Upon  thia  all  the  company  laughed,  but  tba 
king  and  prince  agreeing  aa  to  Uie  foifeitare^ 
Alexander  ran  to  the  horae,  and  laying  hold 
on  the  bridle,  turned  him  to  the  aun;  for  km 
had  obaerved,  it  aeema,  that  the  abadow  whien 
fell  before  the  horse,  and  continually  moved  aa 
he  moved,  greatly  diatarbed  him.  While  bis 
fierceness  and  fury  laated,  he  kept  ^wakii^  ts 
him  aoftly  and  atroking  him;  after  which  bn 
gently  let  fidl  hia  mantle,  leaped  lightly  npoA 
hia  back,  and  got  hia  seat  very  aafe.    Tbea» 

•Thatit,8S18t.lSt.tUrlbig.  Thbwaa«Mra 
aM)4erat«  pnce,  coa»parc4  with  what  w«  find  in  vano- 
(d«  lU  Riittie.  L  iiiTc.  9.)  m.  that  Q.  A*i«,  a  sraa- 
lor.  gET*  four  hundred  tkouMnd  witerect  fi>raa  a«; 
and  flill  viore  moderats  when  compared  with  the  ae- 
count  of  Tarernier.  that  toaie  konca  in  Arahia  wars 
valued  at  a  hundred  thouand  crowns. 

PUsy,  in  hh  If atura!  Hietorr,  taje,  the  nrke  of  Bk 
Qcphalus  wai  siiteen  taknte— Sedentm  tewnliiiibrtaf 
as  PhOmioi  PkanalK  grf  empiMNi.  Rat.  Haa.  Kk 
viii.  ca9.dB. 
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witlMMii  imlliiig  the  reini  too  Uard,  or  uiog 
•itber  whip  or  spur,  he  set  him  a-goiog.  Aa 
looQ  u  he  perceived  his  uneaiinew  abated, 
and  that  he  wanted  onlj  to  run,  be  put  him  in 
a  foil  gallop,  and  pushed  hini  on  both  with  the 
Toiee  and  spur. 

Philip  and  all  his  court  were  in  great  distress 
for  him  at  first,  And  a  profound  silence  took 
place.  But  when  the  prince  had  turned  him 
and  brought  him  straight  back,  they  all  re- 
ceived him  with  loud  acclamations,  except  his 
father,  who  wept  for  joy,  and,  kissing  him, 
said,  "  Seek  another  kingdom,  my  son,  that 
may  be  worthy  of  thy  abilities  3  for  Macedonia 
is  too  small  for  thee."  Perceiving  that  he 
did  not  easily  submit  to  authority,  because  he 
would  not  be  forced  to  any  thing,  but  that  he 
might  be  led  to  his  duty  by  the  gentler  hand  of 
reason,  he  took  the  method  of  persuasion 
rather  than  of  command.  He  saw  that  his 
education  was  a  matter  of  too  great  impoi^ 
tance  to  be  trusted  to  the  ordinary  masters  in 
mosic;  and  the  common  circle  of  sciences;  and 
that  his  genius  (to  use  the  expression  of  Sopho- 
cles) required 

The  r«dder*ligiu4aBee  snd  th«  eub^  ratniDt. 

He  therefore  sent  for  Aristotle,  the  most  cele- 
brated and  learned  of  all  the  philosophers ; 
and  the  reward  he  gave  him  for  formmg  his 
son  was  not  only  honourable,  but  remarkable 
for  its  propriety.  He  had  formerly  dismantled 
the  city  or  Stagira,  where  that  philosopher  was 
bom,  and  now  he  re-built  it,  and  re-established 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  either  lied  or  been 
reduced  to  slavery.*  He  also  prepared  a  lawn, 
called  Mieza,  for  their  studies  ana  literary  con- 
versations; where  they  still  shew  us  Aristotle's 
stone-seats,  and  shady  walks. 

Alexander  gained  from  him  not  only  moral 
and  political  knowledge,  but  was  also  instruct- 
ed in  those  more  secret  and  profound  branches 
of  sciences,  which  they  eatt  aeroamoHc  and 
epoplte,  and  which  thejr  did  not  communicate 
to  every  common  scholar.f  For  when  Alexan- 
der was  in  Asia,  and  received  information  that 
Aristotle  had  published  some  books,  in  which 
those  points  were  discussed,  he  wrote  him  a 
letter  m  behalf  of  philosophy,  in  which  he 
blamed  the  course  he  had  taken.  The  follow- 
ing is  acoprofit: 

<<  Alexander  to  Aristotle,  prosperity.  Tou 
did  wrong  in  publishing  the  atroamaiie  parts 
of  science.!  In  what  shall  we  differ  from 
others,  if  the  sublimer  knowledge  which  we 
gained  from  you,  be  made  common  to  all  the 
world?  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  excel  the 
bttlk  of  mankind  in  the  superior  parts  of  learn- 
ing than  in  the  extent  of  power  and  donodnion. 
Farewell." 

Aristotle,  in  compliment  to  this  ambition  of 
Ms,  and  by  way  or  excuse  for  himself,  made 
mnswer,  **  that  those  points  were  published  and 
not  published."  In  fact,  his  book  of  meta- 
physics is  written  in  such  a  manner,  that  no 
one  can  learn  that  branch  of  science  from  it, 

•  Miay  Um  elder  end  Vakrine  Muimiu  tell  ne,  that 
Steprm  was  rebuilt  by  Alennder,  end  tliie  when  Arie- 
totle  wee  very  old. 

t  The  Kholare  ia  general  were  iaelnwtid  only  ia 
llie  txoierie  doctrines.  Vid.  AuL  €Ml.  lib.  xx.  cap.  S. 

1  Poetriaes  taught  by  private  fowmmiirarinn,  and 
Mivcred  rtva  voce 


much  lea  teach  it  others:  it  sarvea  only  to  i« 
fresh  the  memories  of  those  who  have  bees 
taught  by  a  master. 

It  appears  also  to  me,  that  it  was  by  Ari»- 
totle  rather  than  any  other  person^  that  Alei- 
ander  was  assisted  in  the  study  of  physic,  for 
he  not  only  loved  the  theory,  but  the  practice 
too,  as  ii  clear  from  his  epistles,  where  we 
find  that  he  prescribed  to  his  friends  medi- 
cines and  a  proper  rcgtmen. 

He  loved  polite  learning  too,  and  his  natural 
thirst  of  knowledge  made  him  a  man  of  exten- 
sive reading.  The  Iliad,  he  thought,  as  weU  as 
called,  a  porUble  treasure  of  military  know- 
ledge; and  he  had  a  copy  corrected  by  Aris- 
totle, which  is  called  the  eeuket  copy.*  One- 
sicritus  informs  us,  that  he  used  to  lay  it  undei 
his  pUlow  with  his  sword.  As  he  could  not 
finH  many  oUier  books  in  the  upper  provinces 
of  Asia,  he  wrote  to  Harpalus  for  a  supply-, 
who  sent  him  the  works  of  Philistus,  most  of 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
J&schylus,  and  the  Dithyrambics  of  Telestust 
and  Pbiloxenus. 

Aristotle  was  the  man  he  admired  in  his 
younger  years,  and,  as  he  said  himself,  he  had 
no  less  aflection  for  him  than  for  his  own 
father:  <'From  the  one  he  derived  the  blessing 
of  life,  from  the  other  the  blessing  of  a  good 
life."  But  afterwards  he  looked  upon  him 
with  an  eve  of  suspicion.  He  never,  indeed, 
did  the  philosopher  any  harm;  but  the  testi- 
monies of  his  regard  being  neither  so  extraor- 
dinary nor  so  endearing  aa  beforc,  he  discov- 
ered something  of  a  coldness.  However,  his 
love  of  philosophy,  which  he  was  either  borL 
with,  or  at  least  conceived  at  an  early  period, 
never  quitted  his  soul;  as  appears  from  the  hon- 
ours he  paid  Anaxarchus,  the  fifty  talents  he 
sent  Xenocrates,!  and  his  attentions  to  Daa 
damis  and  Calanus. 

When  Philip  went  upon  his  expeditioa 
against  Byzantium,  Alexander  ^as  only  six- 
teen years  of  ase,  yet  he  was  left  regent  of 
MacMlonia  and  keeper  of  the  seal  Tibe  Me- 
dari§  rebelling  during  his  resency,  he  attacked 
and  overthrew  them,  took  Uieir  city,  expelled 
the  barbarians,  planted  there  a  colony  of  peo- 
ple collected  from  various  parts,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Alexandropolis.  He  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Chcronea  againat  the  Greeks,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  man  that  broke  the 
$aered  band  of  Thebans. '  In  our  times  an  old 

*  He  kept  it  in  a  rich  casket,  found  among  Ike  spoils 
of  Darius.  A  correct  copy  of  this  edition,  revised  by 
AristotlCi  Cellisthenes,  and  Anazarekns,  was  published 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  «  Darius."  said  Alex- 
ander, «  need  to  keep  his  ointments  in  this  casket ;  bat 
I,  who  have  no  time  to  anoint  myself  will  convert  it 
to  a  nobler  use." 

f  Telesttts  was  a  poet  of  some  reputation,  and  a  mon- 
ument was  erected  to  his  msmory  by  Aristatus  the  8v- 
tyrant.    Protogenes  was  sent  Ibr  to  paint  tUi 
mt,  and  not  arrirtna  within  the  lisuted  time, 
langer  of  the  tyrant's  displeasure ;  but  the  ea- 


tyrant's  displeasure ;  1 
leritj  and  excellence  of  his  execution  tktid  him.  lU- 
loxenos  was  his  scholar.    Fhiliitus  was  an  historim 
often  cited  by  Plutarch. 

I  The  philMopher  took  but  a  sasaO  part  of  thb  mo 
ney,  and  sent  the  rest  back ;  telUng  the  giver  he  had 
more  ooeasioB  for  it,  beeauae  he  Cad  amre  peqkle  to 
■mintain. 

f  We  know  of  no  such  people  as  the  Medari ;  but  a 
people  called  Msdi  there  was  in  Thrace,  who,  as  Livy 
teUs  us  (L  zzvi.),used  to  maka  fawoads  into  Mass. 
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oak  wa»  Bhewn  near  the  Cephisus,  called  J1U9- 
ander's  oaky  because  his  tent  had  been  pitched 
ander  itj  and  a  piece  of  ground  at  no  great  di»* 
Caooe,  in  which  the  Macedonians  had  buried 
theif  dead. 

lliia  earlr  display  of  great  talents  made 
Philip  very  R>nd  of  his  son,  so  that  it  was  with 
pleasure  he  heard  the  Macedonians  call  Alex- 
ander Mngi  and  him  only  general.  Bat  the 
troubles  which  his  new  marriage  and  his 
amours  caused  in  his  family,  and  the  bicker- 
ings among  the  women  dividing  the  whole 
kingdom  into  parties,  involved  him  in  many 
quarrels  with  his  son:  all  which  were  height- 
ened by  Olvmpias,  who^  being  a  woman  of  a 
jealous  and  Tindictive  temper,  inspired  Alex- 
ander with  unfavourable  sentiments  of  his 
father.  The  misunderstanding  broke  out  into 
a  6ame  on  the  following  occasion:  Philip  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  lady  named  Cleopatra,  at 
an  unseasonable  time  of  life,  and  married  her. 
When  they  were  celebrating  the  nuptisJa,  her 
uncle  AtUlus,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  desired 
the  Macedonians  to  entreat  the  gods  that  this 
marriage  of  Philip  and  Cleopatra  might  pro- 
duce a  lawful  heir  to  the  crown.  Alexander, 
provoked  at  this,  said,  <<  What  then,  dost  thou 
take  me  for  a  bastard  P  and  at  the  same  time 
he  throw  his  cp  at  his  head.  Hereupon  Philip 
rose  up  and  drew  his  sword;  but,  fortunately 
ibr  them  both,  his  passion  and  the  wine  he  had 
drank  made  him  stumble,  and  he  fell.  Alex- 
ander, taking  an  insolent  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, said,  <<  Men  of  Macedon,  see  there 
the  man  who  was  preparing  to  pass  from 
Europe  into  Asia!  he  is  not  able  to  pass  from 
one  table  to  another  without  falling."  After 
this  insult,  he  carried  off  Olympias,  and  placed 
her  in  Epinis.  Illyricum  was  the  country  he 
pitched  upon  for  his  own  retreat 

In  the  meantime,  Demaratus,  who  had  en- 
gagements of  hospitality  with  the  royal  family 
of  Macedon,  and  who,  on  that  account,  could 
■peak  his  mind  freely,  came  to  pay  Philip  a 
visit.  Afler  the  fitit  civilities,  Philip  asked 
him  ''What  sort  of  agreement  subsistea  among 
the  Greeks?"  Demaratus  answered,  "  There 
is,  doubtless,  much  propriety  in  your  inquiring 
after  the  harmony  of  Greece,  who  have  filled 
your  own  bouse  with  so  much  discord  and  dis- 
order." This  reproof  brought  Philip  to  him- 
self, and  through  Uie  mediation  of  Demaratus, 
he  prevailed  with  Alexander  to  return. 

But  another  event  soon  disturbed  their  ze- 
Aose.  Pexodorus,  the  Persian  sovernor  in 
Caria,  being  desirous  to  draw  Philip  into  a 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  by  means  of 
an  alliance  between  their  families,  offered  his 
eldest  daughter  in  marriage  to  Aridsus,  the 
■on  of  PhiUp,  and  sent  Aristocritus  into  Mace- 
donia to  treat  about  it.  Alexander's  friends 
and  his  mother  now  infused  notions  into  him 
again,  though  perfectly  groundless,  that,  by  so 
noble  a  match,  and  the  support  consequent  upon 
it,  Philip  designed  the  crown  for  Andsus. 

Alexander,  in  the  uneasiness  these  suspicions 
gave  him,  sent  one  Tbessalus,  a  player,  into 
Caria,  to  desire  the  grandee  to  pass  by  Aridsus, 
who  was  of  spurious  birth,  and  deficient  in 
point  of  uiiderstanding,  and  to  take  the  lawful 
heir  to  tiie  crown  into  his  alliance.  Pexodorus 
was  inffautelT'  more  pleased  with  this  proposal. 


But  Philip  no  sooner  had  intelligence  of  it,  tina 
he  went  to  Alexander's  apartment,  taking  along 
with  him  Philotas,  the  son  of  Psnnenio,  one 
of  his  roost  intimate  friends  and  compauieBS, 
and,  in  his  presence,  reproached  htm  with  his 
degeneracy  and  meanness  of  spirit,  in  thinking 
of  being  son-in-law  to  a  man  of  Caria^  one  of 
the  slaves  of  a  barbarian  king.  At  the  sama 
time  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,*  insistittg  that 
they  should  send  Thessalns  to  him  in  chains. 
Haipalus  and  Niarchus,  Phrygius  and  Ptolemy, 
some  of  the  other  companions  of  the  prince,  be 
banished.  But  Alexander  afterwarda  recalled 
them,  and  treated  them  with  great  distinction. 

Some  time  afler  the  Canan  negociation, 
Pausanias  being  abused  by  order  of  Attains  and 
Cleopatra,  and  not  having  justice  done  him  for 
the  outrage,  killed  Philip  who  refused  that  jus* 
tice.  Olympias  was  tnought  to  have  been 
principally  concerned  in  inciting  the  young 
man  to  that  act  of  revenge;  but  Alexander  did 
not  escape  uncensured.  It  is  said  that  when 
Pausanias  applied  to  him,  after  having  been  so 
dishonoured,  and  lamented  his  misfortone, 
Alexander  by  way  of  answer,  repeated  that  line 
in  the  tragedy  of^Medea,t 

Th«  bridal  fclher,  bridegroom,  sad  the  bride. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  ha 
caused  diligent  seareh  to  be  made  after  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  asMssination,  and  took 
care  to  have  them  punished;  and  he  expressed 
his  indignation  at  Olympias's  crael  treatment 
of  Cleopatra  in  his  absence. 

He  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  ane 
ceeded  to  the  crown,  and  he  found  the  king^ 
dom  torn  in  pieces  by  dangerous  partiea  and 
implacable  animoaities.  The  barbarous  nationa, 
even  those  that  bordered  upon  Macedonia 
could  not  brook  subjection,  and  they  longed 
for  their  natural  kings.  Philip  had  subdued 
Greece  by  his  victorious  arms,  but  not  having 
had  time  to  accustom  her  to  the  yoke,  he  haid 
thrown  mattera  into  confusion,  rather  than  pro- 
duced any  firm  settfement,  and  he  lef\  the 
whole  in  a  tumultuous  state.  The  young  king  ■ 
Macedonian  counsellors,  alarmed  at  the  trou- 
bles which  threatened  him,  advised  him  to  give 
up  Greece  entirel]r>  or  at  least  to  make  no  aA- 
tempta  upon  it  with  the  sword;  and  to  recal 
the  wavering  barbarians  in  a  mHd  manner  to 
their  duty,  by  applying  healing  measures  to  tke 
beginning  of  the  revolt.  Alexander,  on  tlM 
contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to 
security,  and  a  thorough  establishment  of^hia 
afiaira,  was  to  proceed  with  spirit  and  magna- 
nimity. For  he  waa  persuaded,  that  if  he  i^ 
peared  to  abate  of  hia  dignity  in  the  least  article, 
ne  would  be  universally  insulted.  He  therefore 
quieted  the  commotions,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
rising  wars  among  the  barbarians,  bv  marehing 
with  the  utmost  expedition  aa  far  as  the  Danube, 
where  he  fought  a  great  battle  with  Synnue, 
king  of  the  Triballi,  and  defeated  him. 

*  ThcMslos,  upon  kit  retnm  fJram  Aaa,  aeai  have 
retired  to  CorinUa ;  fbr  the  Coriathisiu  luid  nolhit^ 
to  do  in  Cuia. 

t  The  perMM  aannt  in  Hm  tragedy  were  Jaion,  Crmm- 
m,  and  Creon ;  and  in  Alexander's  applicaUon  of  it, 
PhiHp  if  the  bridegroom,  Cleopatra  Ike  bride,  and  Ai- 
taluathelkther. 

Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  AUafaia,  ii  bv  Arriaa  called 
farjdfce.Lii.c.14. 
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Some  time  after  tliifl,  bairiiig  intelligence 
Chat  the  Thebans  had  revolted,  and  that  the 
Atheaiani  had  adopted  the  same  wntimenta, 
he  reaoWed  to  ahew  them  he  was  no  longer  a 
boy,  and  advanced  immediately  through  the 
aara  of  Thermopyls.  '<  Demoethenea,''  aaid 
he,  ^  called  me  a  boj,  while  I  was  in  Illjrricum, 
and  amonff  the  Tnballi,  and  a  ■triplinff  when 
in  Theaaaly;  but* I  will  shew  him  before  the 
walls  of  Athens  that  I  am  a  man." 

When  he  made  his  appearance  before 
Thebes,  he  was  willing  to  give  the  inhabitants 
time  to  change  their  sentiments.  He  only  de- 
manded Phceniz  and  Prothytes.  the  &st  pro- 
moters of  the  revoH,  and  proclaimed  an  am- 
nesty to  ail  the  rest,  But  the  Thebans,  in 
their  tarn,  demanded  that  he  should  deliver 
np  to  them  Fhilotas  and  Antipater,  and  invit- 
ed, by  sound  of  trumpet,  all  men  to  join  them 
who  chose  to  assist,  in  recovering  the  liberty  of 
Greece.  Alexander  then  gave  the  reins  to  the 
Blacedonians,  and  the  war  began  with  great 
fury.  The  Thebans,  who  had  the  comlMt  to 
maintain  against  forces  vastly  superior  in  num- 
ber, behaved  with  a  courage  and  ardour  far 
above  their  strength.  But  when  the  Mace- 
donian garrison  fell  down  from  Cadmea,  and 
charged  them  in  the  rear,  they  were  surround- 
ed on  all  sides,  and  most  of  them  cut  in  pieces. 
The  city  was  talcen,  plundered,  and  levelled 
with  the  ground. 

Alexander  expected  that  the  rest  of  Oreece, 
astonished  and  intimidated  by  so  dreadful  a 
punuhment  of  the  Thebans,  would  submit  in 
silence.  Tet  he  found  a  more  plausible  pre- 
tence for  his  severity;  dving  out  that  his  late 
proceedings  were  intended  to  gratify  his  allies, 
being  adopted  in  pursuance  of  complaints 
made  against  Thebes  by  the  people  of  Fhocis 
and  Platsa.  He  exempted  the  priests,  all  that 
the  Macedonians  were  bound  to  by  the  ties  of 
hospitality,  the  posterity  of  Pindar,  and  sooh 
as  had  opposed  the  revolt:  thereat  he  sold  for 
■hves,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand.  There 
were  above  ux  thonsand  killed  in  the  battle. 

The  calamities  which  that  wretched  city 
snfFered,  were  various  and  horrible.  A  party 
of  Thracians  demoliehed  the  house  of  Timo- 
clea,  a  woman  of  quality  and  honour.  Hie 
•oldiers  carried  off  the  booty  j  and  the  captain, 
alVer  having  violated  the  lady,  asked  her  wheth- 
er she  bad  not  some  gold  and  silver  concealed. 
She  said  she  had;  and  taking  him  alone  into 
the  garden,  shewed  him  a  well,  into  which, 
■he  told  him,  she  had  thrown  every  thing  or 
Talue,  when  the  city  was  taken.  The  officer 
•t<V>ped  down  to  examine  the  weU(  upon 
which  she  pushed  him  in,  and  then  dispatcned 
him  with  stones.  The  Thracians,  comins  up, 
seized  and  bound  her  hands,  and  carried  her 
t>efore  Alexander,  who  immediately  perceived 
b/  her  look  and  gait,  and  the  fearless  manner 
in  which  she  followed  that  savage  crew,  that 
•be  was  a  woman  of  qnolity  and  superior  sen- 
timents. The  king  demanded  who  she  was? 
She  answered,  "  I  am  the  sister  of  Theaeenes, 
who,  in  capacity  of  general,  fought  PhiBp  for 
Che  liberty  of  Greece,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Cheronea."  Alexander,  admiring  her  an- 
siwer  aud  the  bok)  action  she  had  performed, 
commanded  her  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  her 
•hiidren  with  her. 


As  for  the  Athenians,  he  forgave  then; 
though  they  expressed  great  concern  at  the 
misfortune  of  Thebes.  For,  though  they  were 
upon  the  point  of  celebratinff  the  feast  tX  the 
great  mysteries,  they  omitted  it  on  acoonnt  of 
the  mouminff  that  took  place,  and  received 
such  of  the  Thebans  as  escaped  the  general 
wreck,  with  all  imaffinable  kindness,  into  their 
city.  But  whether  his  fbry,  like  that  of  a  lion, 
was  aatiated  with  blood,  or  whether  he  had  a 
mind  to  efiace  a  most  cruel  and  birbaroas  ac- 
tion bv  an  act  of  clemency,  he  not  only  over- 
looked the  complaints  he  had  against  them, 
but  desired  them  to  look  well  to  their  ai&irs, 
because  if  any  thing  happened  to  him;  Athena 
would  give  law  to  Greece. 

It  is  said  the  calamities  he  brought  npon  the 
Thebans,  gave  him  uneasiness  long  after,  and 
on  that  account,  he  treated  many  others  wita 
less  rigour.  It  is  certain  he  imputed  the  mur- 
der of  Clitus,  which  he  committed  in  his  wine,  , 
and  the  Macedonians?  dastardly  refhsal  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  Itadian  expedition,  through  which 
his  wars  and  his  glory  were  lef^  impeilbct,  to 
the  anger  of  Baoohus.  the  avenger  <^  Thebes. 
And  there  was  not  a  Theban  who  survived  the 
fatal  overthrow,  that  was  denied  any  favour  he 
requested  of  Mm.  Thus  much  concerning  the 
Theban  war.    . 

A  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  being 
held  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  thev  came  to 
a  resolution  to  send  their  quotas  witn  Alexas* 
der  asainst  the  Persians,  and  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  captain-general.  Many  states 
men  and  philosophers  came-  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  occasion ;  and  he  hoped  that  Dioge- 
nes of  Sinope,  who  then  lived  at  Corinth, 
would  be  of  the  number.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  made  but  little  account  of  Alexander, 
and  that  he  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  his 
leisure  in  a  part  of  the  suburbs  called  Cranium, 
he  went  to  see  him.  Diogenes  happened  to 
be  Iving  in  the  sun;  and  at  tlie  approach  of  so 
many  people,  he  raised  himself  up  a  little,  and 
6xed  his  e]res  upon  Alexander.  The  king  ad 
dressed  him  in  an  obliging  manner,  and  aisked 
him,  ^  If  there  was  anv  thins  he  could  serve 
him  in  ?"  ^  Only  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sun- 
shine,'* said  Diogenes.  Alexander,  we  are 
told,  was  struck  with  such  surprise  at  finding 
himself  so  little  regarded,  and  saw  something 
so  great  in  that  carelessness,  that,  while  his 
oonrtiera  were  ridiculing  the  philosopher  as  a 
monster,  he  said,  <'  If  I  were  not  Alexander, 
I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 

He  chose  to  consult  the  oracle  about  tS]e 
event  of  the  war,  and  fbr  that  porpose  went 
to.  Delphi.  He  happened  to  arrive  thera 
on  one  of  the  days  called  inaospicioQs,  upon 
which  the  .aw  permitted  no  man  to  pot 
his  question.  At  first  he  sent  to  the  prophet 
ess,  to  entreat  her  to  do  her  office;  hot  finding 
she  refused  to  comply,  and  alleged  the  law  in 
her  excuse,  he  went  himself,  aiul  drew  her  by 
force  into  the  temple.  Then,  as  if  conquered 
by  hia  violence,  she  aaid,  "  M^  aon,  thou  art 
invincible."  Alexander,  bearing  thia,  aaid, 
<<  He  wanted  no  other  answer,  for  he  had  Uie 
veryoracle  he  desired." 

When  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
upon  his  expedition,  he  had  many  nffns  from 
the  divine  powers.  Among  the  rest,  uo  stattf 
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of  Orpheus  io  Libethra,*  which  wag  of  cj- 
prets  wood,  was  in  a  profuM  sweat  for  seTeial 
flays.  The  generality  apprehended  thii  to  be 
■D  ill  prenge;  but  Aristander  bade  them  di«- 
niM  their  feara.— <<It  signified,'' he  said,  ^that 
Aleiander  would  perform  actions  so  worthy 
to  be  celebrated,  that  they  would  cost  the 
poets  and  musicians  much  labour  and  sweat." 
As  to  the  number  of  his  troops,  those  that 
put  it  at  the  least,  say  he  carried  over  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse;  and 
they  who  put  it  at  the  most,  tell  us  his  army 
eonsisted  of  thirty-four  thouund  foot  and  four 
Ihousand  horse.  The  money  proTided  for  their 
subsistence  and  pay,  according  to  Aristobulus. 
was  only  seventy  talents;  Durius  says,  he  had 
no  more  than  would  maintain  them  one  month; 
but  Onesicritns  affirms,  that  he  borrowed  two 
hundred  talents  for  that  purpose. 

Howerer,  though  his  provision  was  so  small, 
he  chose,  at  his  embarkation,  to  enquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  his  friends;  and  to  one 
he  gave  a  fkrm,  to  another  a  village;  to  this  the 
revenue  of  a  borough,  and  to  that  of  a  post. 
Wlien  in  this  manner  he  had  disposed  of  almost 
all  the  estates  of  the  crown,  Perdiccas  asked 
him^  <<  What  he  had  reserved  for  himself  F  The 
king  answered,  «Hope.»  «Well,»  replied 
Peraiccas,  ^<  we  who  share  in  your  labours  will 
also  take  part  in  your  hopes."  In  consequence 
of  which,  he  refused  the  estate  allotted  him, 
and  some  others  of  the  king's  friends  did  the 
same.  As  for  those  who  sccepted  his  offers, 
or  applied  to  him  for  favours,  he  served  them 
with  eoual  pleasure;  and  by  these  means  most 
of  his  Macedonian  revenues  were  distributed 
and  gone.  Such  was  the  spirit  and  disposition 
with  which  he  passed  the  Hellespont. 

As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  went  up  to  Ilium, 
where  he  sacrificed  to  Minerva,  and  offered 
libations  to  the  heroes.  He  also  anointed  the 
pillar  upon  Achilles^  tomb  with  oil,  and  ran 
round  it  with  his  friends,  naked,  occordiog  to 
the  custom  that  obtains;  after  which  he  put  a 
crown  upon  it,  declarug,  "  He  thought  that 
hero  extremely  happy,  in  having  found  a  faith- 
ful friend  while  he  lived,  and  after  his  death, 
an  excellent  herald  to  set  forth  his  praise."  As 
he  went  about  the  city  to  look  upon  the  curi- 
osities, he  was  asked,  whether  he  chose  to  see 
Paris's  lyre.'  "  I  set  but  little  value,"  said  he, 
*'  upon  the  lyre  of  Paris;  but  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  see  that  of  Achilles,  to  which  he 
sung  the  glorious  actions  of  the  brave."t 

In  the  mean  time,  Darios's  generals  had  as- 
sembled a  great  army,  and  taken  post  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Granicus;  so  that  Alexanaer  was 
under  the  necessity  of  fighting  there,  to  open 
the  gates  of  Asia.  Many  of  his  officers  were 
apprehensive  of  the  depth  of  the  river,  and  the 
rough  and  uneven  banks  on  the  other  side;  and 
some  thought  a  proper  regard  should  be  paid 
to  a  traditionary  usage  with  respect  to  the 
• 

*  Thif  Libelhra  ww  in  tho  oonntry ofthe  Odryne  in 
Thrace.  But  bctidei  thia  city  or  mountain  in  Tnrace. 
there  was  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphe  of  Libethra  on 
Mount  Helicon,  probably  lO  denominated  by  Orpheus. 

t  This  alludes  to  that  passace  in  the  ninth  book  of 
he  Iliad: 

«ijn«ued  at  ease  the  godlike  man  they  ibuad, 

fleased  with  the  solemn  harp's  harmonious  sound  ; 

With  these  he  soothes  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 

Th*  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings.  *«-i^tps. 


time.  For  the  kings  of  Macedon  used  iktver 
to  Duuch  out  to  war  in  the  month  Damum, 
Alexander  cured  them  of  this  piece  of  super 
stition,  by  ordering  that  month  to  be  called  tkt 
geeond  •drtsmuitis.  And  when  Parmenio  ob- 
jected to  his  attempting  a  passage  so  late  in  the 
day,  he  said,  ^  The  Hellespont  would  blush,  if 
after  having  rassed  it,  he  should  be  afraid  of 
the  Granicus."  At  the  same  time  he  threw 
himself  into  the  stream  with  thirteen  troops  of 
horse;  and  as  he  advanced  in  the  fiice  of  tho 
enemy's  arrows,  in  spite  of  the  steep  banks, 
which  were  lined  with  cavalry  well  armed,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  river,  which  oiVen  bore  him 
down  or  covered  him  with  its  waves,  his  mo- 
tions seemed  rather  the  effects  of  madness 
than  sound  sense.  He  held  on,  however,  till, 
by  great  and  surprising  efforts,  he  gainea  the 
opposite  banks,  which  Uie  mud  made  extreme- 
ly slippery  and  dangerous. — When  he  vras 
tiiere,  he  was  forced  to  stand  an  engagement 
with  the  enemy,  hand  in  hand,  and  with  great 
confusion  on  his  part,  because  they  att^ed 
his  men  as  fast  as  they  came  over,  before  he 
had  time  to  form  them.  For  the  Persian  troops 
charging  with  loud  shouts,  and  with  horse 
against  horse,  made  good  use  of  their  spears, 
and,  when  those  were  broken,  of  their  swords. 

Numbers  pressed  hard  on  Alexander,  be- 
cause he  was  easy  to  be  distinguished,  both  by 
his  buckler,  and  by  his  crest,  on  each  side  or 
which  was  a  laive  and  beautiful  plume  of 
white  feathers.  His  cuirass  was  pieroed  by  a 
javelin  at  the  joint;  but  he  escaped  unhurt. 
Afler  this,  RhoBsaces  and  Spithridatca,  two  of- 
ficers of  great  distinction,  attacked  him  at 
once.  He  avoided  Spithridates  with  great  ad- 
dress, and  received  Rhoesaces  with  such  a 
stroke  of  his  spear  upon  his  breastplate,'  Uiat 
it  broke  it  in  pieces.  Then  he  drew  his  sword 
to  dispatch  him,  but  his  adversary  still  main- 
tained the  combat.  Meantime,  Spithridatea 
came  up  on  one  side  of  him,  and  raising  him- 
self up  on  his  horse,  gave  him  a  blow  with  his 
battle-axe,  which  cut  off  his  crest  with  one 
side  of  the  plume.  Nay,  the  force  of  it  was 
such,  that  the  helmet  could  hardly  resist  it; 
it  even  penetrated  to  his  hair.  Spithridates 
was  going  to  repeat  his  stroke,  when  the  cele- 
brate Clitus  prevented  him,  by  running  him 
through  the  body  with  a  spear.  At  the  same 
time  Alexander  brought  BhoBsaces  to  the 
ground  with  his  sword. 

While  the  cavalry  were  fighting  with  eo 
much  fury,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  passed 
the  river,  and  then  the  infantry  likewise  ea 
gaged.  The  enemy  made  no  great  or  long  re- 
sistance, but  soon  turned  their  backs  and  fled, 
all  but  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  who,  making 
a  stand  upon  an  eminence,  desired  Alexaadei 
to  give  his  word  of  honour  that  they  ^ould 
be  spared.  But  that  prince,  influenced  rather 
by  his  passion  than  his  reason,  instead  of  giv- 
ing them  quarter,  advanced  to  attack  them,  and 
was  so  warmly  received,  that  he  had  his  horse 
killed  under  hint.  It  was  lot,  however,  the 
fhmous  Bucephalus.  In  this  dispute  he  had 
more  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  battle;  for  here  they  had  tc 
do  with  experienced  soldiers,  who  fought  with 
a  courage  heightened  with  despair. 

The  Darbarians,  we  are  told*  lost  u  tkm 
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Uttle  twoBtr  tfaoaauid  foot  and  two  tfaooMod 
five  hundred  hone^  whereas  Aleiander  had 
no  more  than  thirty-foof  men  killed,!  nine  of 
which  were  the  infantry.  To  do  honour  to  their 
nemory,  he  erected  a  statae  to  each  of  them  in 
bra88,^the  workmanship  of  Lysippus.  And  that 
the  Greeks  might  have  their  shsjre  in  the  glory 
df  the  day,  he  sent  them  presenu  out  or  the 
■poil:  to  the  Athenians  in  particular  he  sent 
three  hundred  bucklers.  Upon  the  rest  of  the 
qwils  he  put  this  pompous  inscription,  won  bt 
jlubxander  tbk  son  or  fhiup,  and  the 

ORKUS   (BXCBPTINO  THB    1.ACED.EM0NIANS,) 

or  THB  BARBARIANS  IN  ASIA.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  plate,  the  purple  furniture,  and 
other  things  of  that  kind  which  he  took  from 
the  Persians,  he  sent  to  his  nu>ther. 

This  battle  made  a  great  and  immediate 
change  in  the  face  of  Alexander's  ailairs;  inso- 
much that  Sardis,  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  Persian  empire  on  the  maritime  side,  made 
its  submission.  All  the  other  cities  followed 
its  example,  except  Halicamassus  and  Mile- 
tusj  these  he  took  by  storm,  and  subdued  all 
the  adjacent  country.  After  this  he  remained 
some  time  in  suspense  aato  the  course  he  should 
take.  One  white  he  was  for  going  with  great 
expedition,  to  risk  all  upon  the  fate  of  one  bat- 
Ue  with  Darius}  another  while  he  was  for  first 
reducing  all  the  maritime  provinces;  that  when 
he  had  exercised  and  strengthened  himself  by 
those  intermediate  actions  and  acquisitions,  lie 
Dsight  then  march  against  that  prince. 

There  is  a  spring  in  Lycia,  near  the  cit^  of 
the  Xanthians,  which,  they  tell  us,  at  that  Ume 
turned  its  course  of  its  own  accoid,  and,  over- 
flowing its  banks,  threw  up  a  plate  of  brass, 
upon  which  were  engraved  certain  ancient 
characters,  signifying  *'  That  the  Persian  em- 
pire would  one  day  come  to  a  period  and  be 
deittroyed  by  the  Greeks."  Encouraffed  by  this 
prophecy,  he  hastened  to  reduce  all  the  coast, 
as  for  as  Phoenioe^  and  Cilicia.  His  march 
through  Pamphylia  has  afforded  matter  to  many 
historians  for  pompous  description,  aa  if  it 
was  by  the  interposition  of  Heaven  that  the  sea 
retired  before  Alexander,  which  at  other  times 
ran  there  with  so  strong  a  current,  that  the 
breaker-rocks  at  fhe  foot  of  the  mountain  very 
seldom  were  left  bare.  Menander,  in  his  plea- 
sant way,  refers  to  this  pretended  miracle  in 
one  of  his  comedies. 

How  Ukc  mat  ^Unmdsr!  dtf  I  aesk 
A  friend?  BpoBtsneoai  be  prcients  himicUl 
Bare  I  to  msreh  where  acsn  indignsnt  roll  ? 
The  tea  retiree,  and  there  I  nareh. 
But  Alexander  himself,  in  his  Fpistles,  makes 
no  miracle  of  it$§  he  only  says,  ''He  march- 
ed fW>m  Phaaelis,  by  the  way  called  CKmax." 

*  SosM  maBaeeripCi  nentioii  only  tea  thooaand  foot 
cOlad,  whkh  u  the  nunber  we  haTe  in  Diodorns  ^506). 
Arrian  (p.  45.)  aaket  the  nnmbcr  of  horte  killed  only 


f  Arrian  (47,)  mpj  there  were  aboat  twen^lve  of 
|fa«  kiuf^yVMb  killed]  and  of  penone  of  leat  note, 
nxty  hone  and  thirty  foot.  C.  Cvrtiiu  infime  w, 
it  was  only  the  tweaty-flre  frienii  who  had  statues. 
They  were  erected  at  Dia,  a  city  of  Maccdoaja,  fW>ni 
whence  Q.  Metellns  remored  them  long  aAer,  and  «ar- 
lisdlhcmtoRosBe. 

1  This  Fh«Bnlee,  as  Palermins  has  observed,  was  a 
4i»trict  of  Lyeia  or  PsaphyUa. 

&  There  is  likewise  a  pasMe  in  Strabo  which  fblly 
pvvves  that  there  was  no  nurade  la  it:-  f*  Hear  the 


He  had  staged  some  time  at  Phaselis;  and 
havinff  found  in  the  market-place  a  statue  ol 
Theodectes,  who  waa  of  that  place,  but  then 
dead,  he  went  out  one  evening  when  he  had 
dranjt  freely  at  supper,  in  masquerade,  and 
covered  the  statue  with  garlands.  Thus,  in  aa 
hour  of  festivity,  he  paid  an  agreeable  compli^ 
ment  to  the  memoiy  of  a  man  with  whom 'he 
had  formerlv  had  a  connection,  by  means  oi 
Ari«totle  and  philosophy. 

After  this  be  subdued  such  of  the  Piaidiani 
as  had  revolted,  and  conquered  Phrygia.  Upon 
taking  Gordium,  which  is  said  to  nave  been 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  Midas,  he  found  the  fk 
mous  chariot,  fkstened  with  cords,  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  cornel-tree,  and  was  infbrmed  of  a 
tradition,  firmly  believed  among  the  barbarians, 
"  That  the  Fates  had  decreed  the  empire  of  the 
world  to  die  man  who  should  untie  the  knot." 
Most  historians  sav  that  it  was  twisted  so  many 
private  ways,  and  the  ends  so  artlblly  concealed 
within,  that  Alexander,  finding  he  could  not 
untie  it,  cut  it  asunder  with  his  sword,  and  se 
made  many  ends  instead  of  two.  But  Aristo- 
bulus  affirms,  that  he  easily  untied  it,  by  taking 
out  the  pin  which  fastened,  the  yoke  to  the 
beam,  and  then  drawing  out  the  yoke  itself. 

His  next  acquisitions  were  in  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadociaj  and  there  news  was  brought  him 
of  the  death  of  Memnon,*  who  was  the  most 
respecUble  officer  Darius  had  in  the  maritime 
pails  of  his  kingdom,  and  likely  to  have  given 
the  invader  most  trouble.  This  confirmed  him 
in  his  resolution  of  marching  into  the  upper 
provinces  of  Asia. 

By  this  time  Darius  had  taken  his  departure 
fVom  Susa,  full  of  confidence  in  his  numbers, 
for  his  army  consisted  bf  no  less  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand  combatanU}  and  greatly  en- 

dty  of  FhaselJs,'*  sap  he,  <<  between  Ly^ia  and  Fan- 
diylia,  there  isapassai^  by  the  sea-side,  Uiroogh  which 
Akzander  marched  his  army.  This  pnssage  is  very 
narrow,  and  lies  between  the  shore  and  the  movntain 
Climax,  which  overlooks  the  Famphyliaa  sea.  It  b  in 
at  low  water,  so  that  travellers  fiass  through  it  wita 
safety ;  but  when  the  Ma  is  high,  it  is  overflowed.  It 
was  then  the  winter  season,  and  Alexander,  who  de- 
pended much  upon  his  good  fortune,  was  resolved  to 
Mt  out,  without  staying  tiU  the  floods  were  abated , 
so  that  his  men  were  Ibreed  to  march  op  to  the  middb 
iavrater."    flCro*.  Ub.  sir. 

Joeephos  refers  to  this  pnssMe  of  Alexander,  to  gsia 
the  more  credit,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea. 

•  Upon  the  death  of  Memnon.  who  had  began  will 
great  sueeem  to  redaee  the  Oreek  islands,  and  was  oa 
the  point  of  invadiur  Eubcsa,  Darius  was  aft  a  loss 
whom  to  employ,  while  he  was  in  this  sttq)ense« 
Charidemus,  an  Athenian,  who  had  serred  with  great 
reputation  under  Philip  of^Bfaoedon,  but  was  now  rery 
Jedotts  for  the  Persian  interest,  atUmpted  to  set  the 
hfaig  and  his  nuttisters  right.  «  While  jroo.  Sir,*' said 
he  to  Darius,  <*are  safe,  the  empire  can  never  be  m 
great  danger.  Let  me,  thereibre,  exhort  you  never  to 
expoee  your  person,  but  to  make  choice  of  some  able 
general  to  march  against  your  eneaay.  One  hundred 
thousand  men  will  Se  more  than  solacienl,  provided  a 
third  ofthem  be  SMrecaariee,  to  compel  him  to  aba»- 
don  this  enterprise :  and  if  yon  will  honour  am  with 
the  command,  I.  will  be  accountable  for  the  soeeeM  of 
what  I  advise."  Darius  was  ready  to  accede  to  the 
proposal ;  but  the  Persian  grandees,  through  enTy,ao< 
euscd  Charidemue  of  a  treuonable  desin,  and  ettetsd 
his  ruin.  Darios  repented  in  a  lew  Aiys,  bat  it  was 
then  too  kte.  That  able  connseOor  »jd  general  was 
condemned  and  exeeated.  DML  8ie*  1.  xf  M.  ^  Curt 
Ub.iii. 
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eooraged  beiddesby  a  dream,  which  the  Jildgi 
bad  intei-preted  rather  in  the  manner  they 
thought  would  please  him  than  with  a  regard 
to  probability.  He  dreamed  *^  That  he  saw 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  all  on  fire,  and  that 
Alexander,  in  the  dress  which  he,  Darius,  had 
formerly  worn,  when  one  of  the  king's  cooriers, 
acted  as  his  servant;  after  which  Alexander 
went  into  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  there  sud- 
denly disappeared."  By  this  Heaven  seems  to 
have  signified,  that  prosperity  and  hononr 
would  attend  the  Macedonians;  and  that  Alex- 
ander would  become  master  of  Asia,  like  Da- 
rius before  him,  who,  of  a  simple  courier,  be- 
came a  king;  but  that  he  would  nevertheless 
soon  die,  and  leave  his  glory  behind  him. 

Darius  was  still  more  encouraged  by  Alex- 
ander's long  stay  in  Cilicia,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  the  effect  of  his  fear.  But  the  real 
cause  of  his  stay  was  sickness,  which  some  at- 
tribute  to  his  great  fatigues,  and  others  to  his 
bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  whose  water  is 
extremely  cold.  His  physicians  durst  not  give 
him  any  medicines,  because  they  thought  tbem- 
■elves  not  so  certain  of  the  cure,  as  of  the  dan- 
ger they  must  incur  in  the  application;  for  they 
foared  the  Macedonians,  if  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, would  suspect  them  of  some  bad  practice. 
Philip,  the  Acarnanian,  saw  how  desperate  the 
king's  case  was,  as  well  as  the  rest;  but,  beside 
the  confidence  he  had  in  his  friendship,  he 
thought  it  the  highest  ingratitude,  when  his 
master  was  in  so  much  danger,  not  to  risk 
•omething  with  him,  in  exhausting  all  his  art 
for  his  relief.  He  therefore  attempted  the 
cure,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
king  to  wait  with  patience  till  his  medicine  was 
prepared,  or  to  take  it  when  ready;  so  desirous 
«ras  he  of  a  speedy  recovery,  in  order  to  pro- 
secute the  war. 

In  the  meantime,  Parmenio  sent  him  a  letter 
from  the  camp,  advising  him  '^  To  beware  of 
Philip,  whom,"  he  said,  <<  Darius  had  prevailed 
ii|X>n,  by  presents  of  infinite  value,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  take  nim 
off  by  poison."  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  read 
the  letter,  he  put  it  under  his  pillow,  without 
•hewing  it  to  any  of  his  fnends.  The  time 
appointed  being  come,  Philip,  with  the  king's 
mends,  entered  the  chamber,  having  the  cop 
which  contained  the  medicine  in  his  hand.  The 
king  received  it  freely,  without  the  least  marks 
of  suspicion,  and  at  the  same  time  pnt  the  \etr 
ter  in  his  hands.  It  was  a  striking  situation, 
and  more  interesting  than  any  scene  in  a  trage- 
dy; the  one  reading  while  the  other  was  driv- 
ing. They  looked  upon  each  other,  but  with  a 
venr  different  air.  The  king,  with  an  open 
and  unembarrassed  countenance,  expressed  his 
regard  for  Philip,  and  the  confidence  he  had  in 
his  nonour;  Philip's  looks  shewed  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  calumny.  One  while  he  lifted  up 
hit  eyea  and  hands  to  heaven,  protesting  his 
fidelity;  another  while  he  threw  nimself  down 
by  the  bedside,  entreating  his  master  to  be  of 
good  courage  and  trust  to  his  care. 

The  medicine,  indeed,  waa  so  strong,  and 
9Terpowered  bis  spirits  in  such  a  manner,  that 
at  nrst  he  was  speechless,  and  discovered 
■earce  any  sign  of  sense  or  life.  But  afUrwa  ^s 
be  was  soon  relieved  by  this  faithful  physickin,* 
*'atkr««dayt>tiiM. 


and  recovered  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  shew 
himself  to  the  Macedonians,  whose  distren 
did  not  abate  till  he  came  personally  before 
them. 

There  was  in  the  army  of  Darius,  a  Hace 
donian  fugitive,  named  Amyntas,  who  knew  per> 
fectly  well  the  disposition  of  Alexander.  This 
man,  perceiving  that  Darius  prepared  to  march 
through  the  straits  in  quest  of  Alexander, 
begg^  of  .him  to  remain  where  he  was,  anr 
take  the  advantage  of  receiving  an  enemy,  so 
much  inferior  to  him  in  number,  upon  farce 
and  spacious  plains.  Darius  answered,  ^  He 
was  afraid  in  that  case  the  enemy  would  fly  with 
out  coming  to  an  action,  and  ^exander  escape 
him."  ^  If  that  is  all  your  fear,"  replied  the 
Macedonian,  '<  let  it  give  you  no  farther  unea. 
sincss;  for  he  will  come  to  seek  you,  and  if 
already  on  his  march."  However,  his  repre- 
sentations had  no  effect:  Darius  set  out  fa- 
Cilicia;  and  Alexander  was  making  for  Syria 
in  quest  of  him;  but  happening  to  miss  each 
other  in  the  night,  they  ooth  tamed  back; 
Alexander  rejoicing  in  his  good  fortane,  and 
hastening  to  meet  Darius  in  the  straits;  while 
Parius  endeavoured  to  disengage  himself,  and 
recover  his  former  camp.  For,  by  this  time,  he 
was  sensible  of  his  error  in  throwing  himself 
into  ground,  hemmed  in  by  the  sea  on  one  side, 
and  the  mountains  on  the  other,  and  intersect- 
ed  by  the  river  Pinarus;  so  that  it  waa  imprao- 
ticable  for  cavalry,  and  his  infantry  could  only 
act  in  small  and  broken  parties,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  tliis  situation  was  extremely  coav» 
nient  for  the  enemy's  inferior  numbers. 

Thus  fortune  befriended  Alexander  as  to  the 
scene  of  action,  but  the  skilful  dispositum  of  his 
forces  contributed  still  more  to  his  giining  the 
victory.  As  his  army  was  very  sniall  in  com- 
parison of  that  of  Darius,  he  took  care  to  draw 
It  up  80  as  to  prevent  its  being  surrounded,  by 
stretchins  out  his  right  wing  farther  than  the 
enemy's  left.  In  that  wing  he  actcMl  in  person, 
atad,  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks,  put  the 
barbarians  to  flight.  He  was  wounded,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  thigh,  and,  according  to  CharesJby 
Darius,  who  engaged  him  hand  to  hand.  But 
Alexander,  in  the  account  he^ave  Antipater  of 
the  battle,  does  not  mention  who  it  was  that 
wounded  him.  He  only  says,  he  received  a 
wound  in  his  thigh  by  a  sword,  and  that  no 
dangerous  consequences  followed  it 

The  victory  was  a  very  signal  one;  for  he 
killed  above  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  of 
the  enemy.*  Nothing  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete it  but  the  uking  of  Darius;  and  that 
prince  escaped  narrowly,  having  got  the  start 
of  his  pursuer  only  by  four  or  five  furlongs. 
Alexanaer  took  his  chariot  and  his  bow,  and 
returned  with  them  to  his  Macedonians.  He 
found  them  loading  themselves  with  the  plun- 
der of  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  rich  and 
various;  thongh  Darius,  to  make  his  troops 
fitter  for  action,  had  left  most  of  the  baggage 
in  Damascus.  Tho  Macedonians  had  reserved 
for  their  master,.the  tent  of  Dariua,  in  which  hs 
found  officers  ot  the  household  magnificently 
clothed,  rich  furniture,  and  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver. 

As  soon  as  he  had  put  off  his  annoar«  ht 

*  Diodonu  lays  a  1  oadrcd  and  thirty  thouaad 
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wvfd  \o  Om  \ju£Hj  Mying  to  thoie  about  hiiBy 
<*Li)t  III  ffo  and  refreih  oartehea,  after  the  fa- 
tiffnea  of  the  field,  in  the  bath  of  Darius." 
<<Nay,  rather,"  aaid  one  of  hiafrienda,  '^  in  the 
bath  of  Alexander}  for  the  gooda  of  the  oon- 
qiiered  are,  and  ahall  be  called,  the  conqner- 
ar'a."  When  he  had  taken  a  view  of  the  baaona, 
Tiala,  boxea,  and  other  vaaes  curioaalj  wrought 
in  gold,  amelled  the  ihigrant  odours  of  eaaencea, 
and  aeen  the  aplendid  furniture  of  apacioua 
apartmenta,  he  turned  to  hia  frienda,  and  aaid, 
'<  This,  then,  it  aeema,  it  waa  to  be  a  king  I'^ 

Aa  he  was  aitting  down  to  table,  an  account 
waa  brought  him,  that  among  the  priaonera 
were  the  mother  and  wife  of  I^ua,  and  two 
tmmarried  daughtera;  and  that  upon  aeeing  hia 
chariot  and  bow,  the^r  broke  oot  into  great  la- 
mentationa,  concluding  that  he  waa  dead. 
Alexander,  after  aome  pauae,  during  which  he 
waa  rather  commiaerating  their  iniafortunea, 
than  rejoicing  in  hia  own  ancceaa,  aent  Leoon- 
tua  to  aaanre  them,  ^  That  Dariua  waa  not  dead^ 
that  the?  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Alexander, 
for  hia  diapute  with  Dariua  waa  only  for 
pirej  and  that  they  ahonld  find  themaelTea  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  manner  aa  when  Dariua 
waa  in  hia  p«atest  prosperity."  If  thia  meaaage 
to  the  eapUTO  princeaaea  waa  gmdooa  and  hu- 
mane, hia  actions  were  stiU  more  so.  He  al- 
lowed them  to  do  the  ftmeral  honours  to  what 
Persians  they  pleased,  and  for  that  purpose  fur- 
niahed  them  out  of  the  spoils  with  robes,  and 
all  the  other  decorations  that  were  eustomaiy. 
They  had  as  many  domestics,  and  were  served, 
in  all  respects,  in  as  honourable  a  manner  as 
before;  indeed,  their  appointments  were  great 
er  But  there  was  another  part  of  his  beha- 
viour to  them  still  more  noble  and  princely. 
Though  they  were  now  captivea,  he  conaider- 
ed  that  they  were  ladiea,  not  only  of  high  rank, 
bat  of  great  modeaty  and  virtue^  and  took  care 
that  they  ahonld  not  bear  an  mdeeent  word, 
nor  hare  the  leaat  cauae  to  auapect  any  danger 
to  their  honour.  Nay,  aa  if  they  had  been  in  a 
holy  temple,  or  aaylum  of  virgina,  rather  than 
in  an  enemy  V  camp,  they  lived  unaeen  andun- 
mpproached,  in  the  most  sacred  privacy. 

It  is  said,  the  wife  of  Darius  was  one  of  the 
most  beanmnl  women,  as  Darius  was  one  of 
the  tallest  and  handsomest  men  in  the  world, 
and  that  their  daughters  much  resembled  them. 
Bat  Alexander,  no  doubt,  thought  it  more  glo- 
rious and  worthy  of  a  king  to  conquer  himself 
thCin  to  subdue  his  enemies,  and  therefore  nev- 
er approached  one  of  them.  Indeed,  his  con- 
tinence was  sued,  that  he  knew  not  any  woman 
before  hia  mamage,  except  Baraine,  who  be- 
catme  a  widow  by  the  death  of  her  huaband 
BiCemnon,  and  waa  taken  priaoner  near  Damaa- 
cos.  She  waa  very  well  versed  in  the  Greek 
literature,  a  woman  of  the  moat  agreeable  tem- 
per,  and  of  royal  extraction;  for  her  fkther 
Artabaxua  waa  grandaon  to  a  king  of  Pr<via.t 
According  to  Ariatobulua,  it  waa  Parmenio  that 
pot  Alexander  upon  thia  connection  with  ao  ac- 
compliahed  a  woman,  whoae  beauty  waa  her 
leaat  perfection.    Aa  for  the  other  female  cap- 

*Aaifhebad«id,  "Coold  akbg  phoe  kb  hspplaen 
m  •veil  eimymcaU  u  thcae?''  For  Alczaader  wtt  not, 
till  kmg  after  this,  eornipCcd  by  the  Persiaa    luxury, 
f  8oa  lo  a  king  of  Peram't  daaghter. 


fives,  though  they  were  tall  and  beautiful,  Alex- 
ander took  no  farther  notice  of  them  than  to 
say,  by  way  of  jest,  «  What  eye-sores  these 
Persian  women  are!"  He  found  a  counter- 
charm  in  the  beauty  of  self-government  and 
sobriety;  and,  in  the  atrength  of  that,  paaaed 
them  by,  aa  ao  many  atatuea. 

Philoxenua,  who  commanded  his  forcea  upon 
the  coaat,  acquainted  him  by  letter,  that  there 
waa  one  Theodorua,  a  Tarentiae,  with  him« 
who  had  two  beautiful  boys  to  aell,  and  deaired 
to  know  whether  he  choae  to  buy  them.  Alex- 
ander waa  ao  much  incenaed  at  thia  applica- 
tion, that  he  aaked  hia  frienda  several  timea, 
'*  What  baae  inclinationa  Philoxenua  had  ever 
teen  in  him,  that  he  durat  make  him  ao  infa- 
moua  a  propoaal.^  in  hia  answer  to  the  letter, 
which  waa  extremely  aevere  upon  Philoxenua 
he  ordered  him  to  diamiaa  Theodorua  and  his 
vile  merchandiae  together.  He  likewiae  repri- 
manded young  Agnoo,  for  offering  to  purchase 
Crobylua  for  him,  whoae  beauty  waa  iamouain 
Corinth.  Being  infonned,  that  two  Macedo 
niana,  named  Damon  and  Timotheua,  had  cor- 
rupted the  wivea  of  aome  of  hia  mercenariea, 
who  aerved  under  Parmenio,  he  ordered  that 
officer  to  enquire  into  the  affiur,  and  if  they 
were  found  guilty,  to  put  them  to  death,  aano 
better  than  aavagea  bent  on  the  deatruction  of 
human  kind.  In  the  aame  letter,  apeaking  of 
hia  own  conduct,  he  expreaaea  himaelf  in  £eae 
terms:  ^  For  my  part,  I  have  neither  seen, 
nor  desired  to  see,  the  wife  of  Darius;  so  far 
from  that,  I  have  not  suffered  any  man  Xo  speak 
of  her  beauty  before  me."  He  used  to  say, 
*^  That  sleep  and  the  commerce  with  the  sex 
were  the  thm^  that  made  him  most  sensible 
of  his  mortahty."  For  he  considered  both 
weariness  and  pleasure  as  the  natural  effects 
of  our  weakness. 

He  vras  also  very  temperate  in  eating  Of 
this  there  are  many  proofs;  and  we- have  a  re- 
markable one  in  what  he  said  to  Ada,  whom 
he  called  his  mother,  and  had  made  queen  of 
Caria.^  Ada,  to  express  her  affectionate  re- 
gards, sent  him  every  day  a  number  of  excel- 
lent dishes  and  a  handsome  dessert;  and  at 
last  she  sent  him  some  of  her  best  cooks  and 
bakers.  But  he  said,  <<He  had  no  need  of 
them;  for  he  had  been  supplied  with  better 
cooks  bv  his  tutor  Leonidas;  a  march  before 
day  to  dreis  his  dinner,  and  a  light  dinner  to 
prepare  his  supper."  He  added,  that  <<  theisame 
i^eonidas  used  to  examine  the  chests  and  wanl- 
robes  in  which  his  bedding  and  clothes  weie 
put,  lest  something  of  luxury  and  superfioity 
shonhl  be  introduced  there  by  his  mother." 

Nor  was  he  so  much  addicted  to  wine  as  lie 
was  thought  to  be.  It  was  suimoscd  so,  be- 
cause he  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  at  ta- 
ble; but  that  was  spent  rather  in  talking  than 
drinking;  every  cup  introducing  aome  long  die 
courae.  Besides,  he  never  made  these  long 
meals  but  when  he  had  abundance  of  leisuie 

*  Thb  prinecM,  after  the  death  of  her  cldett  brother 
MatuoIui,aad  hia  consort  Artemiaaa,  who  died  withoat 
children,  raoeecdcd  to  the  throne,  with  her  brother 
Hidreui,  to  whom  she  had  been  married.  Hidrem 
dying  belbr*  her,  Pexodorni,  her  third  brother,  da* 
throned  her,  and,  after  hit  death,  hie  Mo-in-Iaw  Oroa 
tee  seised  the  crown.  But  Alexander  restored  her 
the  possession  of  I      ' 
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upon  his  handf.  When  buainen  called,  he 
waa  not  to  be  detained  by  wine,  or  deep,  or 
pleasure,  or  honourable  lore,  or  the  most  en- 
tertaining spectacle,  though  the  motions  of 
other  generals  have  been  retarded  by  some  of 
these  Uiings.  His  life  sufficiently  confirms  this 
jusertion;  for,  though  very  short,  he  performed 
in  it  the  innnmerabie  great  actions. 

On  his  days  of  leisure,  as  soon  as  he  was 
risen  he  sacrificed  to  the^odsj  after  which  he 
took  his  dinner  sitting.  The  rest  of  the  day  he 
spent  in  hunting,  or  deciding  the  differences 
among  his  troops,  or  in  reading  and  writing. 
If  he  was  upon  a  march  which  did  not  require 
baste,  be  would  exercise  himself  in  shootinff 
and  darting  the  javelin,  or  in  mounting  and 
alighting  flrom  a  chariot  at  full  speed.  Some- 
times also  he  diverted  himself  with  fowling 
and  fox-hunting,  as  we  find  by  bis  journals. 

On  his  return  to  his  quarters,  when  he  went 
to  be  refreshed  with  the  bath  and  with  oil,  he 
inquired  of  the  stewards  of  his  kitchen,  wheth- 
er they  had  prepared  every  thing  in  a  hand- 
some manner  for  supper.  It  was  not  till  late  in 
the  evening,  and  when  night  was  come  on, 
that  he  took  this  meal,  and  then  he  eat  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture.  He  was  very  attentive  to 
his  guests  at  table,  that  thev  miffht  be  served 
equally,  and  none  neglected.  His  entertain- 
ments, as  we  have  already  observed,  lasted 
many  hours;  but  they  were  lengthened  out 
-ather  by  conversation  than  drinking.  His  con- 
versation, in  many  respects,  was  more  agreea- 
Dle  than  that  of  most  princes,  for  he  was  not 
deficient  in  the  graces  of  society.  His  only 
hixlt  was  his  retaining  so  much  of  the  soldier* 
as  to  indulge  a  troublesome  vanity.  He  would 
aot  only  boast  of  his  own  actions,  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  cajoled  by  flatterers  to  an  amaz- 
ing degree.  These  wretehes  were  an  intolera- 
ble burden  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  did 
choose  to  contend  with  them  in  adulation,  nor 
vet  to  appear  behind  them  in  their  opinion  of 
their  king's  achievements. 

As  to  delicacies,  he  had  so  little  regard  for 
hem,  that  when  the  choicest  fruit  and  fish 
were  brought  him  from  distant  countries  and 
seas,  he  would  send  some  to  each  of  his  friends, 
and  he  very  often  left  none  for  himself.  Yet 
there  was  always  a  magnificence  at  his  table, 
and  the  expense  rose  with  his  fortune,  till  it 
came  to  ton  thousand  drachmas  for  one  enter- 
tainment lliere  it  stood;  and  he  did  not  suf- 
fer those  that  invited  him  to  exceed  that  sum. 
After  the  battle  of  Issus  he  sent  to  Damas- 
cus, and  seised  the  'money  and  equipages  of 
the  Persians,  together  with  their  wives  and 
children.  On  that  occasion  the  Thessalian 
eavalnr  enriched  themselves  most.  They  had, 
indeed  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
action,  and  they  were  &vottred  with  this  com- 
mission, that  they  might  have  the  best  share  in 
the  spoil.  Not  bat  the  rest  of  the  army  found 
sufficient  booty;  and  the  Macedonians  having 
mce  tasted  the  treasures  and  the  luxury  of  the 
barbarians,  hunted  for  the  Persian  wealth  with 
all  the  ardour  of  hounds  upon  scent. 

*  The  ueienU,  in  their  eomie  pieces,  used  alwayi 
to  put  the  rodoraontadei  in  the  eharacter  of  a  toMier. 
4t  pretent,  the  armylMTe  ai  little  vanity  ••  snv  let  of 


It  appeaiwi  to  Alexander  a  mat  t  of  greii 
importance,  before  he  went  farther,  to  gain  the 
maritime  powers.  Upon  application,  the  kings 
of  Cymns  and  Ph<enicia  made  their  submission: 
only  Tyre  held  out  He  besieged  that  city 
seven  months,  during  which  time  he  erected 
vast  mounts  of  earth,  plied  it  with  his  engines^ 
and  invested  it  on  the  side  next  the  sea  with 
two  hundred  galleys.  He  had  a  dream  in  which 
he  saw  Hercules  offering  him  his  band  fion 
the  wall,  and  inviting  him  to  enter.  And  many 
of  the  Tyrians  dreamed,*  <<  That  ApoUo  de- 
clared he  would  go  over  to  Alexander,  because 
he  was  displeased  with  their  behaviour  in  the 
town."  Hereupon,  the  Tyrims,  as  if  the  god 
had  been  a  deserter  taken  in  the  fact,  loaded 
his  statae  with  chains,  and  nailed  the  (bet  to 
the  pedestal;  not  scrupling  to  call  himaa  •'Sle^ 
andritU  In  another  dream  Alexander  thought 
he  saw  a  satyr  playing  before  him  at  some  dis- 
tance; and  when  he  advanced  to  take  him  tin 
ravage  eluded  his  grasp.  However,  at  last,  aA 
ter  much  coaxing  and  taking  many  ctrcoits 
round  him  Jhe  prevailed  with  him  to  surrender 
himself.  The  interpreters,  plausibly  enough, 
divided  the  Greek  term  for  «<i(yr  into  two,  Sa 
jy^os,  which  signifies  T^rs  w  tMtia.  lliey 
still  shew  us  a  fountain,  near  which  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  seen  that  vision. 

About  the  middle  of  the  siege  he  noade  an 
excursion  against  the  Arabians,  who  dwelt 
about  Antilibanus.  There  he  ran  a  great  xi^ 
of  his  life,  on  account  of  his  preceptor  Lym- 
machus,  who  insisted  on  attending  him;  beu^ 
as  he  alleged,  neither  older  nor  less  valiaa 
than  Phoenix.  But  when  they  came  to  the  hilis 
and  quitted  their  horses,  to  march  up  on  Am 
the  rest  of  the  party  got  far  before  Alexaad 
and  Lysimachus.  N^ht  came  on,  and,  aa  the 
enemy  was  at  no  great  distance,  the  king  would 
not  leave  his  preceptor  borne  down  with  fatigue 
and  the  weight  ef  years.  Therefore,  while  he 
was  encouraffing  and  helping  him  forward,  be 
was  insensibly  separated  from  his  troops,  and 
had  a  dark  and  very  cold  night  to  pass  in  an 
exposed  and  dismal  situation.  In  this  perplex 
ity,  he  observed  at  a  distance  a  number  of  scat 
teied  fires  which  the  enemy  had  lighted;  anc 
depending  upon  his  swiftness  and  activity,  ae 
well  as  accustomed  to  extricate  the  Macedo- 
nians out  of  every  difficulty,  by  taking  a  share 
in  tho  labour  and  danger,  he  ran  to  the  nejt 
fire.  After  having  killed  two  of  the  barbariaBs 
that  sat  watching  it^  he  seized  a  lishted  brandy 
and  hastened  with  it  to  his  party,  who  soon 
kindled  a  great  fire.  The  sight  of  this  so  in 
timidated  the  enemy  that  many  of  them  fled, 
and  those  who  ventured  to  attack  him  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  By  this  mesuu 
be  passed  the  night  in  safety,  according  to  the 
account  wo  have  fVom  Chares. 

As  for  the  siege,  it  was  brought  to  a  terxnl* 
nation  in  this  manner.    Alexander  had  per> 


*  One  of  the  Tyrian*  dreamed^  he  nw  Apollo  ftyow 
fi'om  the  eity.  Upon  his  reportiof  this  to  the  peo^e 
they  would  have  stoned  him,  suppotiog  that  he  did  it 
to  intimidate  them.  He  was  oolved,  therelbre,  t« 
take  rcfUge  in  the  temple  of  Hercules.  But  the  miiii 
iitrates,  upon  mature  deliberatica,  repaired  to  fix  om 
end  of  a  pAA.  chain  to  the  statue  of  ipoUo,  and  tb« 
other  to  die  altar  of  Herc«lc».  JNsrfor.  W.  Gh.  aawi  » 
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liter  the  long  and  Mvere  Aittgues  ther  had  un- 
dergone, and  ordexsd  only  looie  ■mal]  parties 
to  keep  the  Tyrians  in  play.  In  the  mean- 
time. Ariatander,  hia  principal  Boothiayer,  of- 
fered sacrifices,  and  one  day,  upon  inspecting 
the  entrails  of  the  victim,  be  boldly  asserted 
among  those  abont  him  that  the  city  wonld 
certainly  be  taken  that  month.  As  it  happen- 
ed then  to  be  last  day  of  the  month  his  asser- 
tion was  received  with  ridicule  and  scorn. 
The  kin^  perceived  he  was  disconcerted,  and 
making  it  a  point  to  bring  the  prophecies  of 
his  ministers  to  completion,  gave  orders  that 
the  day  should  not  be  called  the  thirtieth,  but 
the  twenty-eighth  of  the  month.  At  the  same 
time  he  callea  oqt  his  forces  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet, and  made  a  much  more  vigorous  assault 
than  he  at  first  intended.  The  attack  was  vio- 
lent, and  those  who  were  left  behind  in  the 
camp,  quitted  it  to  have  a  share  in  it,  and  to 
support  their  fellow-soldiers}  insomuch  th^t 
the  Tyrians  wore  forced  to  give  out,  and  the 
city  was  taken  that  very  day. 

Frbm  thence  he  marched  into  Syria,  and 
laid  seise  to  Gaza,  the  capiul  of  that  dountxy. 
While  he  was  employed  there,  a  bird,  as  it 
flew  by,  let  fid!  a  clod  of  earth  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  then  going  to  perch  on  tne  cross-cords 
with  which  they  tum^  the  engines,  was  en- 
Cansied  and  taken.  The  event  answered  Aria- 
lander's  icteipretation  of  this  sign:  Alexander 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but  he  took  the 
city.  He  sent  most  of  its  spoils  to  Olympias 
and  Cleopatra,  and  othera  of  his  friendis.  His 
tutor,  Leonidaa  was  not  forgotten  5  and  tiie 
present  he  made  him  had  something  particular 
m  it.  It  consisted  of  five  hundred  talents 
weight  of  frankincense,*  and  a  hundred  of 
myrrh,  and  was  sent  upon  the  recollection  of  the 
hopes  he  had  conceived  when  a  boy.  It  seems 
Leonidas  one  day  had  observed  Alexander  at 
a  sacrifice  throwing  incense  into  the  fire  by 
bandfttb;  upon  which  he  said,  *<  Alexander, 
when  you  have  conquered  the  country  where 
srptoes  grow,  you  may-be  thus  liberal  of  your 
incense;  but,  in  the  meantime,  use  what  you 
have  more  sparingly."  He,  therefore,  wrote 
thusr  "  I  have  sent  you  frankincense  and  myrrh 
in  abundance,  that  you  may  be  no  longer  a 
churl  to  the  gods." 

A  casket  being  one  day  brought  him,  which 
appeared  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
things  among  the  treasures  and  the  whole 
equipage  of  Darius,  he  asked  his  friends  what 
they  thought  most  worthy  to  be  put  in  it? 
£N#erent  things  were  proposed,  but  he  said, 
«  The  Iliad  most  deserved  such  a  case."— 
This  particular  is  mentioned  by  several  wri- 
ter* or  credit  And  if  what  the  Alexandrians 
■ay  upon  the  faith  of  Heraclides,  be  true.  Ho- 
mer was  no  bad  auxiliary,  or  useless  counsellor, 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  They  tell  us,  that 
when  Alexander  had  conquered  Egypt,  and 
determined  to  build  there  a  great  city,  which 
wae  to  be  peopled  with  Greeks,  and  called  after 

*  The  coaunon  Attic  takat  in  Troy  weight  wm 
J80.  llox.  ngr.  Thia  talent  eoomMUdotW  mimm, 
but  there  wts  another  Attic  taknt,  by  toae  nid  Coeon- 
wht  of  80,  by  others  of  100  hWim.  The  miiM  wae  llo«. 
7*fi«.  tfigr.  The talentof  Alexandria iia»104lfr.  IMA 
%4gr. 


his  own  name,  by  the  advice  o*  hb  architecti 
he  had  marked  out  a  piece  of  ground,  and  was 
preparing  to  lay  the  foundation;  but  a  wonder- 
rul  dream  made  him  fix  upon  another  situa- 
tion. He  thottffht  a  person  with  grey  hair,  and 
a  very  veuerabte  aapeet^  approaxmed  him,  and 
repeated  the  following  Imes: 

High  o^r  «  gnlfy  tee  the  Parthian  tile 
Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  disemboguing  Nile. 

J'OjM. 

Alexander,  upon  this,  immediately  left  hia  bed, 
and  went  to  Pharos,  which  at  that  time  was  an 
island  lying  a  little  above  the  ConoMe  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  At  now  is  joined  to  the  continent  by 
a  causeway.  He  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  place,  than  he  perceived  the  commodious* 
neas  of  the  situation.  It  is  a  tongue  of  land, 
not  unlike  an  istAmia,  whose  breadth  is  pro- 
portionable to  ita  length.  On  one  side  it  haa  a 
great  lake,  and  on  the  other  the  sea,  which 
diere  forms  a  capacioua  harbour.  Thia  led  him 
to  declare,  that  '^Homer,  among  his  other  ad 
mirable  qoalificatiooa.  waa  an  excellent  uchi- 
tect,"  and  he  ordered  a  city  to  be  plannet. 
suitable  to  the  grouiid,  and  ita  appendant  conve- 
niences. For  want  of  chalk,  tney  made  use  of 
floor,  which  anaweied  well  enough  upon  a  black 
aoil,  and  they  drew  a  Ime  with  it  about  the 
semicircnlar  bay.  The  anna  of  this' semicircle 
were  terminated  by  atraight  lines,  so  that  the 
whole  was  in  the  form  of  a  Macedonian  cloak. 

While  the  king  waa  enjoying  the  design,  on 
a  sudden  an  infinite  number  of  large  birds  of 
various  kinds,  rose,  like  a  black  cloud,  out  of 
the  river  and  the  lake,  and,  lighting  upon  the 
place,  ate  up  all  the  flour  that  was  used  in 
markinff  out  the  lines.  Alexander  waa  disturb- 
ed at  the  omen;  but  the  divinera  encouraged 
him  to  proceed,  by  assuring  him  it  waa  a  sign 
that  the  city  he  waa  going  to  buikl  would  be 
bloBScd  with  such  plenty  aa  to  furnish  a  eopply  to 
those  that  ahould  repair  to  it  from  other  nationa. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  he  left  to  his 
arehitects,  and  went  to  viait  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon.  It  waa  a  long  and  laborions 
journey  f  and  besides  the  fktigue,  there  were 
two  great  dangers  attending  it.  The  one  waa. 
that  their  water  misht  fail,  in  a  deaert  of  many 
dayaP  journey  which  afforded  no  supply;  and 
the  other,  that  they  might  be  surpnsed  by  a 
violent  south  wind  amidat  the  waatea  of  sand, 
aa  it  happened  long  before  to  the  army  of  Cam* 
byses.  The  wind  raised  the  sand,  and  rolled 
it  in  such  waves,  that  it  devouired  full  fifty  thous- 
and men.  These  difficultiea  were  conaidered 
and  repreaented  to  Alexander;  but  it  waa  not 
easy  to  divert  him  from  any  of  hia  purposes. 
Fortune  had  supported  him  in  such  a  manner, 
that  his  resolutions  were  become  invinciblv 
strong;  and  hia  courage  inspired  him  with 

*  As  to  hb  molires  b  this  voumey,  historians  diss, 
free.  Arrian  (1.  iii.  e.  3.)  teUs  us,  he  took  it  in  imi- 
tataon  of  Perseus  and  Hercules,  the  former  of  which 
had  consulted  that  oraelc,  when  he  was  des|«tched 
against  the  Gorgons;  and  the  ktter  twice,  rii.  when 
he  went  intoXibya  against  Antcos,  and  when  he  march  • 
ed'  into  Egypc  against  Busiris.  Now,  as  Perseus  and 
Hercules  gate  themsehes  out  to  be  the  sons  of  the  Ore 
dan  Jupiter,  so  Alexander  had  a  mind  to  teke  Jupiiet 
Ammon  for  his  lather.  Maiimus  Tyrius  (Scrm.  xxv.) 
informs  us,  that  he  went  to  discoTcr  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile ;  and'Justin.  (1.  zi.  c.  11.)  mp  the  intention ol 
this  ridt  was  to  clear  up  his  mother*s  character,  and  t« 
get  himself  the  repulatioB  of  a  divine  oritia. 
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inch  spirit  of  tdTentara,  that  he  thooght  it 
ftot  enoagfa  to  be  victorious  in  the  field,  bat  he 
must  oonquer  both  time  and  place. 

The  divine  assistance  which  Alexander  ei- 
perienced  in  his  march,  met  with  more  credit 
than  the  oracles  delivered  at  the  end  of  itj 
though  those  ordinary  siiB'stsnreSi  in  some 
measure,  confirmed  the  oracles.  In  the  first 
place  Jopiter^sent  such  a  copious  and  constant 
rain,  as  not  only  delivered  them  from  all  fear 
of  suffering  hj  thirst,  but,  bv  moiiteniog  the 
sand,  and  making  it  firm  to  the  foot,  made  the 
air  clear,  and  fit  for  respiration.  In  the  next 
place  when  they  found  the  marks  which  were 
to  set  ve  for  ^ides  to  travellers  remo>ed  oi  de- 
faced, and  m  consequence  wandered  up  and 
down  without  any  certain  route,  a  flock  of 
crows  made  their  appearance,  and  directed 
them  in  the  way.  When  they  marched  brisk- 
Iv  on,  the  crows  flew  with  equal  alacrity;  when 
they  lagged  behind,  or  halted,  the  crows  also 
stopped.  What  is  still  stranger,  Callisthenes 
aveiv,  that  at  night,  when  they  happened  to  be 
gone  wrong,  these  birds  called  them  by  their 
croaking,  and  put  th«n  right  again. 

When  he  h^  passed  the  desert,  and  was 
arrived  at  the  place,  the  minister  of  Ammon 
received  him  with  salutations  from  the  god,  as 
firom  a  fiither.  And  when  he  inquired,  ^Wheth- 
er anv  of  the  ssssssins  of  his  father  had  ee- 
caped  him.'^  the  priest  desired  he  would  not 
eipress  himself  in  that  manner,  ^  for  his  father 
was  not  a  mortal,"  Then  he  asked, "  Whether 
all  the  murderers  of  Philip  were  punished; 
and  whether  it  was  given  the  proponent  to  be 
the  oonquerer  of  the  workl?"  Jupiter  answer- 
ed, **  That  he  granted  him  that  high  distinc- 
tion; and  that  the  death  of  Philip  was  suffi- 
cientlv  avenged."  Upon  this  Alexander  made 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  god  by  rich  offers 
mgs,  and  loaded  the  priests  vrith  presents  of 
great  value.  This  is  the  account  most  histo- 
rians give  us  of  the  ai&ir  of  the  eracle;  but 
Alezsnder  hinwelf,  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
bis  mother  on  that  occasion,  only  says,  **  He 
received  certain  private  answers  from  the  ora- 
cle, which  he  would  communicate  to  her,  and 
her  only,  at  his  return." 

Some  sav,  Ammon^s  prophet  being  desirous 
to  address  him  in  an  obliging  marmer  in  Greek, 
intended  to  sa^,  O  PaidUmf  which  signifies, 
My  Soni  but  u  his  barbarous  pronunciation, 
made  the  word  end  vrith  an  «.  instead  of  an  n, 
and  so  said,  OpM  dios,  which  sigrifios,  O  Son 
^JupUer.  Alexander  (they  add)  was  de- 
lighted with  the  mistake  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  from  that  mistake  was  propogated  a  re- 
port, that  Jupiter  himself  had  called  him  his  son. 

He  went  to  hear  Psammo,  an  Egyptian  fhi" 
losopher,  and  the  spying  of  his  that  pleased 
him  most  las,  ^  That  all  men  are  governed  by 
God,  for  in  svery  thing  that  which  rules  and 
governs  is  divine."  But  Alexander's  own  maxim 
was  more  sgreeable  to  sound  philosophy:  he 
said,  *<  God  is  the  common  father  of  men,  but 
mora  particularly  of  the  good  and  the   'rtuoos." 

When  among' the  barbarions,  indeed,  he  af- 
fected a  lofty  port,  such  as  might  soit  %  jian 
oerfectly  convmoed  of  his  divine  original;  but 
it  was  in  a  small  degree,  and  with  great  cau- 
tion, that  he  sasumed  any  thing  of  divinity 
smong  the  Greeks     We  must  except,  how- 


ever,  what  he  wrnte  to  the  Athtnians  conosm 
ing  Samos.  <<  It  was  not  I  who  gave  you  that  fiei 
and  (kmovs  city,  but  your  then  Liord,  who  was 
called  my  father,"  meaning  Philip.* 

Yet  long  afler  this,  when  he  was  wounded 
with  an  anow,  and  experienced  great  torturs 
from  it  he  said,  <<  My  friends,  this  is  blooit 
and  not  the  ichor 

«  Which  blMt  iBMorlsb  dMd.» 

One  day  it  happened  to  thunder  in  soeh  i 
dreadful  manner,  that  it  astonished  all  that 
heard  it;  upon  which,  Anaxarchus  the  sophist 
being  in  company  with  him,  said,  **  Son  or 
Jupiter,  could  you  do  so.^  Alexander  an- 
swered, with  a  smile,  ^  I  do  not  chooee  to  bs 
so  terrible  to  my  friends  as  jon  would  have 
me,  who  despise  my  entertainments,  because 
you  see  fish  served  up,  and  not  the  heads  of 
Persian  grandees."  it  seems  the  king  had 
made  Hephcstion  a  present  of  some  small  fish, 
and  Anaxarchus  observing  it,  said,  ^  Why  did 
he  not  rather  send  yon  the  heads  of  prinoes.'*t 
intimating,  how  truly  despicable  those  glitter 
ing  things  are  which  conquerers  puraue  with  so 
much  danger  and  fatigue;  since,  after  all,  their 
enjoyments  are  little  or  nothing  superior  to 
those  of  other  men.  It  appears,  then  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  Alexander  neither  be- 
lieved, nor  was  elated  with,  l\e  notion  of  his 
divinity,  but  that  he  only  m^ae  use  of  it  as  a 
means  to  bring  others  into  subjection. 

At  his  return  from  Eflypt  to  Phcenicia,  he 
honoured  the  gods  with  sacrifices  and  solenn 
processions;  on  which  occasion  the  peof^ 
were  entertained  with  music  and  dancing,  snd 
tragedies  were  presented  in  the  greatest  pe^ 
fection,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  magaificeoce 
of  the  scenery,  but  the  spirit  of  emulation  in 
those  who  exhibited  them.  In  Athens  pe^ 
sons  are  chosen  by  lot  ou|  of  the  tribes  to  con- 
duct those  exhibitions;  but  in  this  case  the 
princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with  each  other  with 
mcredible  ardour;  particularly  Nicocreon  kiiy 
of  Salamis,  and  Pasiciates,  kingof  SolL  They 
chose  the  most  celebrated  acton  that  eodd 
be  fbund;  Pasicrates  risked  the  victory  upon 
Athenodorus,  and  Nicocreon  upon  Thesssios. 
Alexander  interested  himself  particularly  in 
behalf  of  the  latter;  but  did  not  discover  his 
attachment,  till  Athenodorus  was  declared  vic- 
tor by  all  the  sufirages.  Then,  as  be  left  the 
theatre,  he  said,  *^  I  commena  the  judges  lor 
what  thev  have  done;  but  I  would  have  given 
half  my  kingdom  rather  than  have  seen  The» 
salus  conquered." 

However,  when  Anthenodorus  was  fined  by 
the  Athenians  for  not  making  his  appearanos 

*  He  knew  the  Athenuai  were  svnk  into  rack  bmsb- 
neas,  that  Ihej  would  rcadilj  admit  kit  pretension  tt 
dirinitf .    So  sAerwardi  they  deiAed  Demetrio*. 

t  Diogenee  Impatet  tkii  nyingof  Anaxarehua  to  iht 
avernon  he  had  for  Nieocrcoo,  tyraatof  SeJamia.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Aksander  karing  one  day  iiiTited  Anax- 
archiie  to  dinaer.  asked  htm  how  he  liked  his  cater- 
tainmeat?  '<It  is  excellent," replied  the  guest. "it 
wants  but  one  dish,  and  that  a  delicioas  olie,  the  head 
of  a  tyrant"  Not  the  heads  of  the  Salrap«,  or  gov- 
emort  of  provinces,  as  it  is  in  Platareh.  If  the  pluW 
ophcr  rtwlff  meant  the  head  of  Nioocrcoa,  he  |iatd 
dear  lor  hla  mying  afterwards ;  for  after  the  dcaUi  of 
Alexander,  he  wras  forced,  hy  contrary  wind*  apon  tibt 
coast  of  Cyprus,  where  the  tyrant  seiaad  him,  uui  pii 
him  to  death 
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•B  iheir  stage  at  the  feasti  ofBacchua^  and  en- 
treated Alexander  to  write  to  them  in  his  fa- 
vour ^  though  he  refused  to  comply  with  that  re- 
fuest,  he  paid  his  fine  for  him.  Another  actor, 
named  Lycon,  ar  native  of  Scarphia,  perform- 
ing with  great  applause  before  AJezander,  dex- 
terously inserted  in  one  of  the  speeches  of  the 
comedy,  a  verse  in  which  he  asked  him  for  ten 
talents.  Alexander  laughed  and  gave  him  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  Darius,  in  which  the  prince  propos- 
ed, on  condition  of  a  pacification  and  future 
friendship,  to  pay  him  ten  thousand  Ulents  in 
ransom  of  the  prisoners,  to  cede  to  him  all  the 
countries  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  and  to 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Upon  his 
3mmunicating  these  proposals  to  his  friends, 
Parmenio  said,  "If  I  were  Alexander,  I  would 
accept  them.''  '<  So  would  I,"  said  Alexander,* 
"  if  I  were  Parmenio."  The  answer  he  gave 
Darius  was,  *^  That  if  he  would  come  to  him, 
he  should  find  the  best  of  treatment;  if  not,  ha 
most  go  and  seek  him.** 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration  he  began 
his  march;  but  he  repented  that  he  had  set  out 
90  soon,  when  he  received  information  that  the 
wife  of  Darius  was  dead.  That  princess  died 
in  childbed)  and  the  concern  of  Alexander  was 
great,  because  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  exeiv 
cising  his  clemency.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
return  and  bury  her  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence. One  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, named  Tireus,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
along  with  the  princesses,  at  this  time  made 
his  escape  out  of  the  camp,  and  rode  off  to  Da- 
rius, with  news  of  the  queen's  death. 

Darius  smote  upon  his  head,  and  shed  a  tor- 
rent of  tears.  After  which  he  cried  out,  <<  Ah ! 
cruel  destiny  of  the  Persians!  Was  the  wife 
and  sister  of  the  king,  not  only  to  be  taken  cap- 
tive, but  after  her  death  to  be  deprived  of  the 
obsequies  due  to  her  high  rank !"  The  eunuch 
answered,  "  As  to  her  obsequies,  O  king,  and 
ill  the  honours  the  queen  had  a  right  to  claim, 
Uiere  is  no  reason  to  blame  the  evil  genius  of 
the  Persians.  For  neither  my  mistress,  Stati- 
ra,  during  her  life,  or  your  royal  mother,  or 
children,  missed  any  of  the  advantages  of  their 
former  fortune,  except  the  beholding  the  light 
of  your  countenance,  which  the  great  Oromas- 
dest  will  again  cause  to  shine  with  as  much 
lustre  as  before.  So  far  from  being  deprived 
of  any  of  the  solemnities  of  a  funeral,  the  queen 
was  honoured  witli  the  tears  of  her  very  ene- 
mies. For  Alexander  is  as  mild  in  the  use  of 
his  victories,  as  he  is  terrible  in  battle." 

On  hearing  this,  Darius  was  greatly  moved, 
and  strange  8U8picion:9  took  possession  of  his 
toul.  He  took  the  eunuch  into  the  most  pri- 
vate apartment  of  his  pavilion,  and  said,  <<  If 
fhon  dost  not  revolt  to  toe  Macedonians,  as  the 
fortune  of  Persia  has  done,  but  still  acknow- 
iedgest  in  me  thy  lord;  tell  me,  as  thou  hon- 


*  Longinas  take*  notice  of  thi«  as  an  ipstance,  that  it 
IS  natural  for  men  of  geoiusieren  in  their  common  di«-; 
eourse,  to  let  fall  something  great  and  sublime. 

f  Ortmuudes  yns  worshipped  by  (he  Persians  as  the 
Author  of  all  Good ;  and  •flnmaiuiM  deemed  the  Au- 
thor of  Evil;  i^reeably  to  the  principles  irom  which 
thcT  were  beliered  to  sprins.  Light  and  Darkness.  The 
Fenian  wiitars  call  then  Term  and  ^briman. 
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ourest  the  light  of  Mithra,  and  the  right  had 
of  the  king,  is  not  the  death  of  Statira  the  least 
of  her  misfortunes  I  have  to  lament?  Did  ioi 
she  suffer  more  dreadful  thmgs  while  she  lived.' 
And,  amidst  all  our  calamities,  would  not  out 
disgrace  have  been  less,  had  we  met  with  • 
more  rigorous  and  savage  enemv?  For  what 
engagement  in  the  compass  of  virtue  could 
bring  a  young  man  to  do  such  honour  to  the 
wife  of  his  enemy  .^ 

While  the  king  was  yet  speaking,  Tireus 
humbled  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  make  use  of  expressions  so  unwor- 
thy of  himself,  so  iniurious  to  Alexander,  and 
BO  dishonourable  to  the  memory  of  his  deceaa 
ed  wife  and  sister;  nor  to  deprive  himself  of 
the  greatest  of  consolations  in  his  misfortune, 
the  reflecting  that  he  was  not  defeated  but  by 
a  person  superior  to  human  nature.  He  as- 
sured him,  tnat  Alexander  was  more  to  be  ad- 
mired for  the  decency  of  his  behaviour  to  the 
Persian  women,  than  for  the  valour  he  exerted 
against  the  men.  At  the  same  time,  he  con- 
firmed all  that  he  had  said  with  the  most  awful 
oaths,  and  expatiated  still  more  on  the  regu- 
larity of  Alexander's  conduct,  and  on  his  (Eg 
nity  of  mind. 

Then  Darius  returned  to  his  friends;  and 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  said,  ^  Ye 
gods,  who  are  the  guardians  of  our  birth,  and 
Uie  protectors  of  kingdoms,  grant  that  I  may 
re-establish  the  fortunes  -of  Persia,  and  leave 
them  in  the  glory  I  found  them;  that  victor) 
nuiy  put  it  in  my  power  to  return  Alexander 
the  favours,  which  my  dearest  pledges  expe- 
rienced from  him  in  my  fall!  but  if  the  time 
determined  by  fate  and  the  divine  wrath,  or 
brought  by  the  vicissitude  of  things,  is  now 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Persians  must  fall, 
may  none  b^t  Alexander  sit  on  the  throne  of 

Srus!"  In  this  manner  were  things  conduct- 
,  and  such  were  the  speeches  uttered  on  this 
occasion,  according  to  the  tenor  of  history. 

Alexander  having  subdued  all  on  this  side 
the  Euphrates,  began  his  march  against  Darius, 
who  had  taken  the  field  with  a  million  of  men. 
During  this  march,  one  of  his  friends  men- 
tioned to  him,  as  a  matter  that  might  divert 
him,  that  the  servants  of  the  army  had  divided 
themselves  into  two  bands,  and  that  eadi  had 
chosen  a  chief,  one  of  which  they  called  Alex- 
ander, and  the  other  Darius.  They  began  to 
skirmish  with  clods,  and  afterwards,  fought 
with  their  fists;  and,  at  last  heated  with  a 
desire  of  victory,  many  of  them  came  to  stones 
and  sticks,  insomuch  that  they  could  hardly  be 
parted.  The  king,  upon  this  report  ordered 
tho  two  chiefs  to  fight  in  single  combat,  and 
armed  Alexander  with  his  own  hands,  while 
Philotas  did  the  same  for  Darius.  The  whole 
army  stood  and  looked  on,  considering  the 
event  of  this  combat,  as  a  presage  of  the  issue 
of  the  war.  The  two  champions  fought  with 
great  fury;  but  he  who  bore  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander, proved  victorious.  He  was  rewarded 
ypfh  a  present  of  twelve  villages,  and  allowed 
«ar  a  Persian  robe,  as  i&tosthenes  tella 
jry. 

rhe  great  battle  with  Darius  was  not  fought 
at  Arbela,*  as  most  historians  viriU  have  it,  bul 

*  Btttu  Oaugamda  war  only  a  Tillage,  and  krhtU, 
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ft  Gaugamela,  which,  in  the  Persian  tongue, 
IB  said  to  signify  the  houH  qf  the  camel  f  so 
called,  becauM  one  of  the  ancient  kings  having 
escaped  his  enemies  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
camel,  placed  her  there,  and  appointed  the  rev- 
enue of  certain  villages  for  her  maintenance. 

In  the  month  of  September  there  happened 
an  eciioae  of  the  moon,t  about  the  beginning 
of  the  festival  of  the  ffreat  mysteries  at  Athens. 
The  eleventh  night  after  that  eclipse,  the  two 
armies  being  in  view  of  each  other,  Darius 
kept  his  men  under  arms,  and  took  a  general 
review  of  his  troops  by  torch-light.  Meantime 
Alexander  suffered  his  Macedonians  to  repose 
themselves,  and  with  his  soothsayer  Ariston- 
der,  performed  some  private  ceremonies  before 
his  tent,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Fbar4  The 
oldest  of  his  friends,  «ind  Parmenio  in  particu- 
lar, when  they  beheld  the  plain  between  Ni- 
phates  and  the  Gordsean  Mountains,  all  illu- 
mined with  the  torches  of  the  barbarians,  and 
heard  the  tumulUry  and  appalling  noise  from 
their  camp,  like  the  bellowings  of  an  immense 
sea,  were  astonished  at  their  numbers,  and 
observed  among  themselves  how  arduous  an 
enterprise  it  would  be  to  meet  such  a  torrent 
of  war  in  open  day.  They  waited  upon  the 
king,  therefore,  when  he  had  finished  the  sa- 
crifice, and  advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  night,  when  darkness  would  hide  what 
was  most  dreadful  in  the  combat.  Upon  which 
he  gave  them  that  celebrated  answer,  I  xeill 
not  etecU  a  victory. 

It  is  true,  this  answer  has  been  thought  by 
some,  to  savour  of  th«  vanity  of  a  young  man, 
who  derided  the  most  obvious  danger*,  yet  oth- 
ers have  thought  it  not  only  weH  calculated 
to  encourage  his  troops  at  the  time,  but  politic 
enough  in  respect  to  the  future;  because,  if 
Darius  had  happened  to  be  beaten,  it  left  him 
no  handle  to  proceed  to  another  trial,  under 
pretence  that  night  and  darkness  had  been  his 
adversaries,  as  he  had  before  laid  the  blame 
upon  the  mountains,  the  narrow  passes,  and 
the  sea.  For,  in  such  a  vast  empire,  it  could 
never  be  the  want  of  arms  or  men  that  would 
bring  Darius  to  give  up  the  dispute;  but  the 
ruin  of  his  hopes  and  spirits,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  a  battle,  where  ho  had  the  advan- 
tage of  numbers  and  of  daylight. 

When  his  friends  were  gone,  Alexander  re- 
tired to  rest  in  his  tent,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
slept  that  ni|Tht  much  sounder  than  usual;  inso- 
much, tliat  when  his  officers  came  to  attend  him 
the  next  day,  they  could  not  but  express  their 
surprise  at  it,  while  they  were  obliged  them- 
selves to  give  out  orders  to  the  troops  to  take 
their  morning  refreshment.  After  this,  as  the 
occasion  was  urgent,  Parmenio  entered  his 

•  coniiderable  town,  flood  near  it,  the  Mscedoniuis 
ehoM  to  distinguish  the  battle  by  the  name  of  the  latter. 

•  Dariua,  the  son  of  Hystaspcs,  crossed  the  deserts 
of  Seythia  upon  that  camel. 

4  Astronomers  assure  ua,  this  eclipse  of  the  moon 
happened  the  twentieth  of  September,  according  to 
the  Julian  calendar;  and,  therefore,  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela  was  fought  the  first  of  October. 

i  Fear  was  not  without  her  altars;  Theseus  sacri- 
ficed to  her,  as  we  hare  seen  in  his  life ;  and  PluUrch 
lelb  us,  in  the  life  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes.  that  the 
L^cedxoionnns  built  a  temple  to  Featf  whom  they 
honoured,  not  as  a  pernicious  dsmon,  but  as  the  bond 
af  all  gooa  goremmcnt 


apartment,  and  standing  by  the  bed,  called  iun 
two  or  three  times  by  name.  When  he  awaked, 
that  officer  asked  him,  <<  Why  he  slept  like  a 
man  that  had  already  conquered,  and  not  rath- 
er like  one  who  had  the  sreatest  battle  the 
worU  ever  heard  of  to  fight?*  Alexander  smil- 
ed at  the  question,  and  said,  '<  In  what  light 
can  vou  look  upon  us  but  as  conquerors,  when 
we  nave  not  now  to  traverse  desolate  coun- 
tries in  pursuit  of  Darios,  and  he  no  longer 
declines  the  combat?"  It  wa»  not,  however, 
only  before  the  battle,  but  in  the  face  of  dan- 
ger, that  Alexander  shewed  his  intrepidity  and 
excellent  judgment.  For  the  battle  was  some 
time  doubtful.  The  left  wing,  commanded  bj 
Parmenio,  was  almost  broken  by  the  impetu- 
osity with  which  the  Bactrian  cavalry  charged; 
and  Mazeus  had,  moreover,  detached  a  party 
of  horse,  with  orders  to  whieel  round  and  at- 
tack the  corps  that  was  left  to  guard  the  Mace- 
donian baggage.  Parmenio,  greatly  disturbed 
at  these  circumstances,  sent  messengers  to  ac 
quaint  Alexander,  that  his  camp  and  ba^agt 
would  be  taken  if  he  did  not  immediately  des> 
patch  a  strong  reinforcement  from  the  front  to 
the  rear:  the  moment  that  account  was  brought 
him,  he  was  giving  his  right  wing,  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  the  signal  to  charge 
He  stopped,  however,  to  tell  the  meoenger, 
<<  Parmenio  must  have  lost  his  senses,  and  in 
his  disorder  must  have  forgot,  that  the  con- 
querors are  always  masters  of  all  that  belonged 
to  the  enemy;  and  the  conquered  deed  not  give 
themselves  any  concern  about  their  treasures 
or  prisoners,  nor  have  any  thing  to  think  of,  but 
how  to  sell  their  lives  dear,  and  die  in  the  bed 
of  honour. 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  Parmenio  thii 
answer,  he  put  on  his  helmet;   for  in  other 

S»ints  he  came  read/  armed  out  of  his  teot 
e  had  a  short  coat  of  th^  Sicilian  fashion,  girt 
close  about  him,  and  over  that  a  breast-pbte 
of  linen  strongly  quilted,  which  was  round 
among  the  spoils,  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  His 
helmet,  the  workmanship  of  Thcophilos,  was 
of  iron,  but  so  well  polished,  that  it  shone  like 
the  brightest  silver.  To  this  was  fitted  a  goiget 
of  the  same  metal  set  with  precious  stones. 
His  sword,  the  weapon  he  generally  used  in 
battle,  was  a  present  from  the  king  of  the  Ci- 
tieans,  and  could  not  be  excelled  for  iightnesa 
or  for  temper.  But  tlie  belt,  which  he  wore 
m  all  engagements,  was  more  superb  than  the 
rest  of  his  armour.  It  was  given  him  by  the 
Rhodians  as  a  mark  of  their  respect,  and  oU 
Helicon  had  exerted  all  his  art  in  it.  In  draw- 
ing up  his  army  and  giving  orders,  as  well  as 
exercising  and  reviewing  it,  he  spared  Buceph* 
alus  on  account  of  his  age,  and  rode  anotner 
horse;  but  he  constantly  charged  upon  him; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  mount^l  him  than  the 
sign&l  was  always  given. 

The  speech  he  made  to  the  Thessalians  and 
the  other  Greeks,  was  of  some  length  on  thii 
occasion.  When  he  found  that  they,  in  their 
turn,  strove  to  add  to  his  confidence,  and  call 
ed  out  to  him  to  lead  them  against  the  barfex- 
rians,  he  shifted  his  javelin  to  his  left  band: 
and  stretching  his  right  hand  towards  heaven, 
according  to  Callisthenrs,  he  entreated  the 
gods  <*  to  defend  and  invigorate  thr  GireekSy  if 
he  was  reallv  the  son  of  Jupiter .'^ 
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Anstander  tbe  soothttjer  who  rode  by  hit 
tide  in  a  white  robe,  and  With  a  crown  of  gold 
upon  his  held,  then  pointed  out  an  eagle  flying 
o^cr  him,  and  directing  nis  course  against  the 
e^emy.  The  sight  of  this  so  animated  the 
troops,  that  after  mntnal  exhortation  to  bra- 
very, the  cavalry  charged  at  full  speed,  and 
the  phalanx  rushed  on  like  a  torrent.*  Before 
the  first  ranks  were  well  engaged,  the  barba- 
rians gave  way,  and  Alexander  pressed  hard 
upon  the  fugitives,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
the  midst  of  the  host,  where  Darius  acted  in 
person.  For  he  beheld  him  at  a  distance,  over 
the  foremost  ranks,  amidst  hib  royal  squadron. 
Besides  that  he  was  mounted  upon  a  lofty  cha- 
riot, Darius  was  easily  distinguished  by  his 
size  and  beauty.  A  numerous  bodv  of  select 
cavalry  stood  in  close  order  about  the  chariot, 
and  seemed  well  prepared  to  receive  the  ene- 
my. But  Alexander's  approach  appeared  so 
terrible,  as  be  drove  the  fugitives  upon  those 
who  still  maintained  their  ground,  that  they 
vere  seized  with  consternation,  and  the  great- 
est part  of  them  dispersed.  A  few  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  them,  indeed,  met  their  death 
before  the  king's  chariot,  and  falling  in  heaps 
one  npon  another,  strove  to  stop  the  pursuit; 
for  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  they  clung  to 

*  PIatarch,si  a  writer  of  lives,  not  of  hislones,  docs 
not  pretend  to  gire  an  exact  deicription  of  battles.  But 
as  many  of  ouf  readers,  we  believe,  will  be  glad  to  see 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  in  detail,  we  shall  give 
Arrian'i  account  of  this. 

Alexander's  right  wing  charged  first  upon  the  Scy- 
thian horse,  who,  ai  they  were  well  armed  and  very 
robust,  behaved  at  the  beffinninj^  very  Well,  and  made 
a  rigorous  resistance.  Ttiht  this  might  answer  more 
c  ffectuallf ,  the  chariots  placed  in  the  left  wine  bore 
down  at  uie  same  time  upon  the  Macedonians.  Their 
appearance  was  very  terrible,  and  threatened  entire 
destruction ;  but  Alexander's  h'ghi-armed  troops,  by 
their  darts,  arrows,  and  stones,  killed  many  of  the 
drivers,  and  more  of  the  horses,  »o  that  few  reached 
the  Macedonian  line ;  which  opcnine,  as  Alexander 
had  directed,  they  only  passed  through,  and  were  then 
fiithcr  taken,  or  disabM  by  his  bodies  of  reserre.  The 
horse  continued  still  engaged ;  and,  before  any  thine 
decisive  happened  there,  the  Persian  ibot,  near  the  left 
wing)  began  to  mcve^  in  hopes  of  lalliug  upon  the  flank 
ofthe  Macedonian  right  wing,  or  of  penetrating  so  &r 
as  to  divide  it  from  its  centre.  Alexander,  pcrceiring 
this,  sent  Aratas  with  a  corps  to  charge  them,  and  pre- 
vent their  intended  manosuvre.  In  the  mean  tune, 
prosecuting  his  first  design,  he  broke  their  cavalry  in 
the  left  wiug.  and  entirely  routed  iL  He  then  charred 
rhe  Persian  root  in  flank,  and  they  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance.  Darius,  perceiving  thiSj  gave  up  all  for 
lost,  and  fled.  Vide  •^flm'on,  L  iii.  c.  13,  scq.  ubi 
plura. 

Diodorus  ascribes  the  success,  which  tat  a  time  at- 
tended the  Persian  troops,  entirely  to  the  conduct  and 
valour  of  Darius.  It  uufortunately  happened,  that 
Alexander,  attaching  his  guards^  threw  a  dart  at  Da- 
rius, which,  though  it  missed  him,  struck  the  chari- 
oteer, who  sat  at  his  feet,  dead;  and,  as  he  fell  for- 
■prttrds,  some  of  the  guards  raised  a  lodd  cry,  whence 
those  behind  them  conjectured  that  the  king  was  slain, 
and  thereupon  fled.  This  obliged  Darius  to  follow 
t>  •  -  example,  who,  knowiag  the  route  he  took  could 
not  oe  discovered,  on  account  of  the  dust  and  confusion, 
trbccled  about,  and  got  behind  the  Persian  army,  and 
continued  his  flight  that  way,  while  Alexander  pur- 
ued  right  forwards.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  xvii. 
Justin  tells  UB,  that  when  those  about  Darius  advised 
miio.  to  break  down  the  bridge  of  the  Cydnus,  to  retard 
zhe  enemy's  pursuit,  he  answered,  "  I  will  never  nur- 
t  safety  to  myself^  at  the  fxp<^nse  of  so  many  tnou> 
■  of  my  subjects  as  must  by  this  means  be  lost." 
hat.  1.  xj.  0.  U. 


the  Macedonians,  and  caugm,  Aold  of  their 
horses'  legs  as  they  hty  upon  the  ground. 

Daiins  had  now  the  most  drei^ul  dangers 
before  his  eyes.  His  own  forces,  that  were 
placed  in  the  front  to  defend  him,  were  driven 
back  apon  him)  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  were, 
moreover,  entangled  among  the  dead  bodies, 
so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  turn  it; 
and  the  horses,  plunging  among  heaps  of  the 
s'ain,  bounded  up  and  down,  and  no  longer 
obeyed  the  hands  of  the  charioteer.  In  this 
extremity  he  quitted  the  chariot  and  his  arms, 
and  fled,  as  they  tell  us,  upon  a  mare  which 
had  newly  foaled.  But,  in  all  probability,  he 
had  not  escaped  so,  if  Parmenio  had  not  again 
sent  some  horsemen  to  desire  Alexander  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  because  great  part  of 
the  enemy's  forces  still  stood  their  ground,  and 
kept  a  good  conntenance.  Upon  the  whole 
Parmenio  is  accused  of  want  of  spirit  and  ac- 
tivity in  that  battle;  whether  it  was  that  age 
had  damped  his  courage;  or  whether,  as  Cal- 
listhenes  tells  us,  he  looked  upon  Alexander'c 
power  and  the  pompons  behaviour  he  assumcG 
with  an  invidious  eye,  and  considered  it  as 
an  insupportable  burden.*  Alexander,  though 
vexed  at  being  so  stopped  in  his  career,  did 
not  acquaint  the  troops  about  him  with  the  pur- 
port of  the  message;  but  under  pretence  of 
being  weary  of  such  a  carnage,  and  of  its  grow- 
ing dark,  sounded  a  retreat.  However,  as  he 
was  riding  up  to  that  part  of  his  army  which 
had  been  represented  in  danger,  he  was  in 
formed  that  the  enemy  were  totally  defeated 
and  put  to  flight 

The  battle  having  such  an  issue,  the  Persian 
empire  appeared  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  and 
Alexander  was  acknowledged  king  of  all  Asia. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  gods  by  magnificent 
sacrifices;  and  then  to  his  friends,  by  rich  gifts 
of  houses,  estates,  and  governments.  As  he 
was  particularly  ambitious  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  Greeks,  he  signified  by  letter, 
that  all  tyrannies  should  be  alraUshed,  and  tiiat 
they  should  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
under  the  auspices  of  freedom.  To  the  Plate^ 
ans  in  particular  he  wrote,  that  their  city  shoulu 
be  rebuilt,  because  their  ancestors  had  made 
a  present  of  their  territory  to  the  Greeks,  in 
order  that  they  might  fight  the  cause  of  liberty 
upon  their  own  lands.  He  sent  also  a  part  of 
the  spoils  to  the  Crotonians  in  Italy,  in  nonour 
of  the  spirit  and  courage  of  their  countryman 
Phaylusjt  a  champion  of  the  wrestling-ring, 
who  in  the  war  with  the  Medes,  when  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  sent  no  assistance  to  the 
Greeks  their  brethren,  fitted  out  a  ship  at  his 
own  expense,  and  repaired  to  Salamis,  to  take 
a  share  in  the  common  danger.  Such  a  pleas 
ure  did  Alexander  take  in  every  instance  of 
virtue,  and  so  faithful  a  guardian  was  he  ofthe 
honour  of  all  great  actions! 

*  The  truth  seems  tobe,  that  Parmenio  had  too  much 
concern  for  Alexander.  Philip  of  Macedon  confessed 
Parmenio  to  be  the  only  general  he  knew :  and,  on  this 
occasion,  he  probably  considered,  that  if  the  wing  liVi- 
der  his  command  had  been  beaten,  that  corps  of  Per- 
sians would  have  been  able  to  keep  the  field,  <iud  the 
Aigitives  rallying,  and  joining  it  there,  would  have  bees 
a  respectable  forci,  which  might  have  regained  the 
day. 

t  In  He-odotus,  PhoyRtt*.    9ee  I.  Ti'i.  47. 
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i  Achenophanes,  an  Athenian, 
n,  waited  on  Alexander  when 


He  ,24  #eried  all  the  province  of  Babylon, 
which  immediately  made  its  aabmiaaionj  and 
in  the  district  of  Ecbatana  he  waa  particalarly 
•truck  with  a  gulf  of  fire,  which  streamed  con- 
tinually, as  fVom  an  inexhaustible  source.  He 
admired  also  a  flood  of  naphtha,  not  far  from 
the  gulf,  which  flowed  in  such  abundance  that 
it  formed  a  lake.  The  naphtha  in  many  ree- 
pects  resembles  the  bitumen,  bat  it  is  much 
more  inflammable.  Before  any  fire  touches  it, 
it  catches  light  from  a  flame  at  some  distance, 
and  often  kindles  all  the  intermediate  air.  The 
barbarians,  to  ahew  the  king  its  force  and  the 
subtiltY  of  its  nature,  scattered  some  drops  of 
t  in  the  street  which  led  to  his  lodgings;  and 
standing  at  one  end,  they  applied  their  torches 
4>  some  of  the  first  drops;  for  it  was  night. 
The  flame  communicateid  itself  swif\er  than 
thought,  and  the  street  was  instantaneouly  all 
on  fixe. 

There  was  one 
who,  among  others, 
he  bathed,  and  anointed  him  with  oil.  This 
man  had  the  greatest  success  in  his  attempts 
to  divert  him:  and  one  day  a  bov,  named  Ste- 

Ehen,  happening  to  attend  at  the  bath,  who  was 
omely  in  his  person,  but  an  excellent  singer, 
Athenophanes  Mud  to  the  king,  <' Shall  we 
make  an  experiment  of  the  naphtha  upon  Ste- 
phen?   If  it  takes  fire  upon  him,  and  does  not 
presently  die  out.  we  must  allow  its  force  to  be 
extraordinary  indeed."    The  boy  readily  con- 
sented to  undei]go  the  trial;  bot  as  soon  as  he 
was  anointed  with  it,  his  whole  body  broke  out 
into  a  flame,  and  Alexander  was  extremely  con- 
cerned at  his  danger.    Nothing  could  have 
prevented  his  being  entirely  consumed  by  it,  if 
there  had  not  been  people  at  hand  with  many 
vessels  of  water  for  the  service  of  the  bath. 
As  it  was,  thev  found  it  difficult  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  and  the  poor  boy  felt  the  bad  effects 
of  it  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Those,  Uierefore,  who  desire  to  reconcile 
the  fable  with  truth,  are  not  unsupported  by 
probability,  when  the^  say,  it  was  this  drug 
with  which  Medea  anomlvd  the  crown  and  veU 
so  well  known  upon  the  stage.*^    For  the  flame 
did  not  come  from  the  crown  or  veil,  nor  did 
they  take  fire  of  themselves;  but  upon  the 
approach  of  fire  they  soon  attracted  it,  and 
kindled  imperceptibly.   The  emanations  of  fire 
at  some  distance  have  no  other  effect  upon 
most  bodies,  than  merely  to  give  them  light  and 
heat;  but  in  those  which  are  dry  and  porous, 
or  saturated  with  oily  particles,  they  collect 
themselves  into  a  point,  and  immediately  prey 
upon  the  matter  so  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 
Still  there  remains  a  difficulty  as  to  the  gener- 
ation of  this  naphtha;  whether  it  derives  its 
inflammable    quality  from  •••••••  f^ 

or  rather  from  the  unctuous  and  sulphureous 
nature  of  the  soil.  For  in  the  province  of 
Babylon  the  ground  is  of  so  fiery  a  quality  that 
the  grains  of  barley  of\en  leap  up  and  are 
thrown  out,  as  if  the  violent  heat  gave  a  pulsa- 
tion to  the  earth.  And  in  the  hot  months  the 
people  are  obliged  to  sleep  upon  skins  filled 
with  water.  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  left 
governor  of  the  country,  was  ambitious  to 

•  Hoe  delflmUs  nlto  donis  pdlieem 
-  „  fc^pente  fugit  Alile.  Horoos. 

I  Hnewrliing  her*  li  wsatinr  in  the  original. 


adorn  the  royal  palaces  and  walks  witli  Greciaa 
trees  and  pUnts;  and  he  succeeded  in  every 
thing  except  ivy.  Afler  all  his  attempts  to 
propagate  that  plant,  it  died;  for  it  loves  a  cold 
soil,  and  therefore  it  could  not  bear  the  tempe- 
of  that  mould.  Such  digressions  as  these  the 
niceft  readers  may  endure,  provided  they  are 
not  too  long. 

Alexander  having  made  himself  master  of 
Susa,  found  in  the  king's  palace  forty  thousand 
talents  in  coined  money,*  and  the  royal  fumi 
ture  and  other  riches  were  of  inexpressible 
value.  Among  other  things,  there  was  purple 
of  Hermione,  worth  five  thousand  talents,t 
which,  though  it  had  been  laid  up  a  hundred 
and  ninetyyears,  retained  its  first  freshness  and 
beauty.  The  reason  they  assign  for  this  is, 
that  the  purple  wool  was  combed  with  honey, 
and  the  white  with  white  oil.  And  we  are  as- 
sured, that  specimens  of  the  same  kind  and  age 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  all  their  pristine  lustre. 
Dinon  informs  us,  that  the  kinn  of  Persia  user 
to  have  water  fetched  fVom  <he  Nile  and  the 
Danube,  and  put  among  their  treasures,  as  i 
proof  or  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  and 
their  being  masters  of  the  world. 

The  entrance  in  Persia  was  difllicnlt,  on 
account  of  the  roughness  of  the  country  in  that 
part,  and  because  the  passes  were  guarded  by 
the  bravest  of  the  Persians;  for  Darius  had 
taken  refuge  there.  But  a  man  who  spoke 
both  Greek  and  Persian,  having  a  Lycian  to 
his  father,  and  a  Persian  woman  to  his  mother, 
offered  himself  as  a  guide  to  Alexander,  and 
shewed  him  h<fw  he  might  enter  by  taking  a 
circuit.  This  was  the  person  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  had  in  view,  when,  upon  Alexander^ 
consulting  her  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
she  foretold,  '<  That  a  Lycian  snould  conduct 
him  into  Persia."  Those  that  first  fell  into  hii 
hands  there  were  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers. 
He  tells  US}  he  ordered  that  no  quarter  shouU 
be  given,  because  ho  thought  such  an  example 
would  be  of  service  to  his  affairs.  It  is  said, 
he  found  as  much  gold  and  silver  coin  there  as 
he  did  at  Susa,  and  that  there  was  such  a  quan- 
tity of  other  treasures  and  rich  moveables  that 
it  loaded  ten  thousand  pair  of  mules  and  five 
thousand  camels.^ 

At  Persepoiis  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  great 
statue  of  Xerxes,  which  had  been  thrown  from 
its  pedestal  by  the  crowd  that  suddenly  rushed 
in,  and  lay  neglected  on  the  ground.  Upon 
this  he  stopped,  and  addressed  it  as  if  it  had 
been  alive — <<  Shall  we  leave  you,"  said  he, 
<<  in  this  condition,  on  account  of  the  war  yon 
made  upon  Greece,  or  rear  yon  again,  for  the 
sake  of  your  magnanimity  and  other  virtues?" 
Afler  he  had  stood  a  long  time  considering  ia 
silence  which  he  should  do,  he  passed  by  and 
left  it  as  it  was.  To  give  his  troops  time  to 
refresh  themselves,  he  stayed  there  four  months, 
for  it  was  winter. 

The  first  time  he  sat  down  on  the  throne  of 

*  Q,.  Curtiuf,  who  magnifies  every  thibg,  wkj%  Mj 

thottond. 

t  Or  five  thouiaad  talents  weight.  Daieier  calls  it 
so  many  hundred  weidhit;  and  the  eastern  talent  wis 
nearly  that  weicfat  niny  tells  os.  that  a  poud  of  the 
double-dipped  Tyrian  purple,  in  tne  tine  of  Angvstes- 
was  sold  K>r  a  hundred  crowns. 

I  Diodorus  says  three  thousand. 


ALEXANDER. 


4Si 


fhe  ningB  of  Pema,  aader  a  golden  canopy, 
Datnaratna  the  Corinthian,  who  had  the  tame 
friendahip  and  affection  for  Alexander  aa  he 
had  entertained  for  hia  father  Philip,  is  aaid  to 
have  wept  like  an  old  man.  while  he  uttered 
this  exclamation,  <<  What  a  pleasnre  have  those 
Greeks  missed,  who  died  without  seeing  Alex- 
ander seated  on  the  throne  of  Darius  P 

When  he  was  on  the  point  of  marching 
against  Darius,  he  made  a  great  entertainment 
for  his  friends,  at  which  they  drank  to  a  de- 
gree of  intoxication;  and  the  women  had  their 
share  in  it,  for  they  came  in  masquerade  to 
leek  their  lovers.  The  most  celebrated  among 
these  women  was  Thais,  a  native  of  Attica, 
and  mistress  to  Ptolemy,  afterwards  king  of 
Egypt.  When  she  had  gained  Alexander's 
attention  by  her  flattery  and  humorous  vein, 
she  addressed  him  over  her  cups  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  her  country,  but  far 
above  a  person  of  her  stamp.  ^  I  have  under- 
gone great  fatigues,"  said  soe,  ^  in  wandering 
about  Asia;  but  this  day  has  brought  me  a 
compensation,  by  putting  it  in  my  power  to 
insult  the  proud  courts  of  the  Persian  kings. 
Ah!  how  much  greater  pleasure  would  it  be  to 
finish  the  carousal  with  burning  the  palaces  of 
Xerxes,  who  laid  Athens  in  ashes,  and  set  fire 
to  it  myself  in  the  sight  of  Alexander!*  Then 
shall  it  be  said  in  times  to  come,  that  the 
women  of  his  train  have  more  signally  aveng- 
ed the  cause  of  Greece  upon  the  Persians, 
than  all  that  the  generals  before  him  could  do 
by  sea  or  land."  • 

This  speech  was  received  with  the  loudest 
plaudits  and  most  tumultuary  acclamations. 
All  the  company  strove  to  persuade  the  king 
to  comply  with  the  proposal.  At  last,  yielding 
to  their  instances,  he  leaped  from  his  seat,  and, 
with  his  garland  on  his  head,  and  a  fl&mbeau 
in  hia  hand,  led  the  way.  The  rest  followed 
with  shouts  of  joy,  and  dancing  aa  they  went, 
spread  themselves  round  the  palace.  The 
Macedonians,  who  ffot  intelligence  of  this 
frolic,  ran  up  with  lighted  torches,  and  joined 
them  with  great  pleasure.  For  they  conclud- 
ed, from  hn  destroying  the  royal  palace,  that 
the  king's  thoughts  were  turned  towards  home, 
and  that  he  did  not  design  to  fix  his  seat  among 
the  barbarians.  Such  is  the  account  most  wri- 
ters give  us  of  the  motives  of  this  transaction. 
There  are  not,  however,  wanting  those  who  as- 
sert, that  it  was  in  consequence  of  cool  reflec- 
tion. But  all  agree  that  the  king  soon  repented, 
and  ordered  the  fire  to  be  extinguished. 

Aa  he  was  naturally  munificent,  that  incli- 
nation increased  with  his  extraordinary  acqui- 
sitions; and  he  had  also  a  gracious  manner, 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  givea  bounty  an 
irresistible  charm.  To  give  a  few  instances: 
Ariaton,  who  commanded  the  Peonians,  hav- 
ing killed  one  of  the  enemy  and  cut  off  his 
hestd,  laid  it  at  Alexander's  feet,  and  said. 
^  Among  us,  Sir,  such  a  present  is  rowardea 

*  Theie  domes  Wftre  not  reared  aolety  for  TtgtdmMf- 
'  Bifieenee  and  wcurity,  but  to  aid  the  appetites  of  power 
and  Itunry,  and  to  secrete  the  roru  pleasures  from 
tfio«e  that  toiled  to  fn^f)f  them.  ThuS|  as  this  noble 
gtrtscture  was  possibly  raised,  not  only  for  vanity  but 
fcrnot  .^.   -w         . ..      .  .  ^... 

A  •trir 


with  a  golden  cup."  The  king  answered,  with 
a  smile,  «  An  empty  one,  I  suppose;  bbt  I  wil! 
give  you  one  full  of  good  wine;  and  here,  my 
boy,  I  drink  to  you."  One  day,  as  a  Mace- 
donian of  mean  circumstances  was  driving  a 
mule,  laden  with  the  king's  money,  the  mule 
tired;  the  man  then  took  the  burden  upon  his 
own  shoulders,  and  carried  it  till  he  tottered 
under  it,  and  was  ready  to  give  out  Alexan- 
der happening  to  see  him,  and  being  informed 
what  it  waa,  said,  "  Hold  on,  friend,  the  rest 
of  the  way,  and  carry  it  to  your  own  tent: 
for  it  is  yours."  Indeed,  he  waa  generally 
more  offended  at  those  who  refused  his  pres- 
ents, than  at  those  who  asked  favours  of  him. 
Hence  he  wrote  to  Phocion,  *^  That  he  could 
no  longer  number  him  among  his  Ariends,  if  he 
reject^  the  marks  of  his  regard."  He  had 
given  nothing  to  Serapion,  one  of  the  youths 
that  played  with  him  at  ball,  because  he  ask- 
ed nothing.  One  day,  when  they  were  at  their 
diversion,  Serapion  took  care  always  to  throw 
the  ball  to  others  of  the  party:  upon  which 
Alexander  said, "  Why  do  you  not  give  itme.^ 
*<  Because  yon  did  not  ask  for  it,"  said  the 
youth.  The  repartee  pleased  the  king  much; 
he  laushed,  and  immediately  made  him  very 
valuable  presents.  One  Proteas,  a  man  of 
humour,  and  a  jester  by  profession,  had  hap- 
pened to  offend  him.  His  friends  interceded 
for  him,  and  he  sued  for  pardon  with  tears; 
which  at  last  the  king  granted.  *^  If  you  do 
really  pardon  me,"  returned  the  wag,  ^  I  hope 
you  will  give  me  at  least  some  substantial 
proof  of  it."  And  he  condescended  to  do  i*. 
m  a  present  of  five  talents. 

With  what  a  free  hand  he  ahowered  his  gifU 
upon  his  friends,  and  those  who  attended  on 
his  person,*  appears  fVom  one  of  the  letters  of 
Olympias.  "Yon  do  well,  said  she,  **  in  serv- 
ing your  friends,  and  it  is  right  to  act  nobly; 
but  by  making  them  all  equal  to  kings,  in  pro- 
portion as  you  put  it  in  their  power  to  make 
friends,  you  deprive  yourself  of  that  privilege." 
Olympias  often  wrote  to  him  in  that  manner; 
but  he  kept  all  her  letters  secret,  except  one, 
which  Hephaestion  happened  to  cast  his  eye 
upon,  when  he  went,  according  to  custom,  to 
read  over  the  kingt  shoulder;  he  did  not  hin- 
der him  from  reading  on;  only,  when  he  had 
done,  he  took  his  signet  from  hb  finger  and 
put  it  to  his  mottth.f 

The  son  of  Mazcus,  who  was  the  principal 
favoorite  of  Darius,  was  alreadv  governor  of  a 
province,  and  the  conqueror  added  to  it  another 
government  still  more  considerable.  But  the 
young  man  declined  it  in  a  handsome  manner, 
and  said,  "Sir,  we  had  but  one  Darius,  and 
now  you  make  many  Alexanders."  He  be- 
stowed on  Parmenio  the  house  of  Bagaos,  in 
which  were  found  such  goods  as  were  taken 
at  Suaa,  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  talents. 
He  wrote  to  Antipater  to  acquaint  him,  that 
there  was  a  design  formed  against  his  lite,  and 
ordered  him  to  keep  guards  about  him.  As 
for  hia  mother,  he  made  her  many  magnificent 
*  He  probably  means  hi  partienlar  the  Aft' 

cipal 


>t ;  lo,  probabIy,Dy  ranity  ioftuned  by  riot,  it  fell,    flsh  or  hunt,  a 

ikiitf  instance  of  Ute  insignificancy  of  human  la- 1  ^affi<ier  door. 

UM  the  deprarity  of  human  nature.  I     f  To  eigoin  1 


He  probably  means  In  particular  the  llflT  young 

broiwht  him  by  Amjrntasjwho  were  of  tae  prin 

1  Amuics  in  Macedonia.    Their  office  was  to  waif 

on  him  at  table,  to  attend  with  horses  whep  he  went  tt 

and  to  keep  gmrd  day  and  night  at  hw 


him  silence. 
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presentMj  1>Qt  he  would  not  suffer  her  busy 
zenios  to  exert  itself  in  state  affairs,  or  in  the 
least  to  controul  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment. She  complainml  of  this  as  a  hiurdship, 
and  ho  bore  her  ill  humour  with  great  mild- 
ness. Antipater  once  wrote  htm  a  long  letter 
fall  of  heavy  complaints  against  her;  and  when 
he  had  read  it,  he  said,  <<  Antipater  knows  not 
that  one  tear  of  a  mother  can  blot  out  a  thous- 
and such  complaints." 

He  found  that  his  great  officers  set  no  bounds 
to  their  luxury,  that  they  were  most  eztrava- 
fl^tly  deUcate  in  their  diet,  and  profuse  in 
other  respects;  insomuch  that  Agnon  of  Teos 
wore  silver  nails  in  his  shoes;  Leonatus  had 
many  camel  loads  of  earth  brought  from  Egypt 
to  rub  himself  with  when  he  went  to  the 
wrestling>ring;  Philotas  had  hunting-nets  that 
would  enclose  the  space  of  a  hundred  furlongs; 
more  made  use  of  rich  essences  than  oil  after 
bathing,  and  had  their  grooms  of  the  bath,  as 
well  as  chamberlains  who  excelled  in  bed-mak- 
ing This  degeneracy  he  reproved  with  all 
£he  temper  of  a  philosopher.  He  told  them, 
^  It  was  very  strange  to  him,  that,  after  having 
Jindergone  so  many  glorious  conflicts,  they  did 
.lOt  remember  that  those  who  come  from  labour 
ind  exercise,  always  sleep  more  sweetly  than 
Jie  inactive  and  effeminate;  and  that  in  com- 
paring the  Persian  manners  with  the  Mace- 
donian, they  did  not  perceive  that  nothing  was 
more  servile  than  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  more 
princely  than  a  life  of  toil.  How  will  that 
man,"  continued  he,  <<  take  care  of  his  own 
horse,  or  furbish  his  lance  and  helmet,  whose 
bands  are  too  delicate  to  wait  on  his  own  dear 
person?  Knpw  you  not  that  the  end  of  con- 
quest  is,  not  to  do  what  the  conquered  have 
done,  but  something  greatly  superior?"  Afler 
this,  he  constantly  took  the  exercise  of  war  or 
bunting,  and  exposed  himself  to  danger  and 
fatiffue  with  less  precaution  than  ever;  so  that 
a  Lacedsmonian  ambassador,  who  attended 
him  one  day,  when  he  killed  a  fierce  lion,  said, 
^  Alexuider,  you  have  disputed  the  prixe  of 
royalty  gloriously  with  the  lion."  Craterus 
got  this  hunting-piece  represented  in  bronze, 
and  consecrated  it  in  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
There  were  th6  lion,  the  dogs,  the  king  6ght- 
ing  with  the  lion,  and  Craterus  making  up  to 
the  king's  assistance.  Some  of  these  statues 
were  the  workmanship  of  Lysippns,  and  othen 
of  Leochares. 

Thus  Alexander  hazarded  his  person,  by 
way  of  exercise  for  himself,  and  example  to 
others.  But  his  friends,  in  tlie  pride  of  wealth, 
were  so  devoted  to  luxury  and  ease  that  they 
considered  long  marches  and  campaigns  as  a 
burden,  and  by  degrees  came  to  murmur  and 
■peak  ill  of  the  king  At  first  he  bore  their 
oensures  with  great  moderation,  and  used  to 
■ay,  <*  There  was  something  noble  in  hearing 
himself  ill  spoken  of  while  he  was  doing  well."* 
Indeed,  in  the  least  of  the  good  offices  he  did 
his  friends,  there  were  great  marks  of  affection 
and  respect.  We  will  give  an  instance  or  two 
of  it.  He  to  wrote  Peucestas,  who  had  been 
beat  by  a  bear  in  hunting,  to  complain,  that  he 
Md  given  an  account  of  the  accident,  by  let- 
ters, to  others  of  his  friends,  and  not  to  him. 
*  Voltaire  njB  aomewhere,  that  it  is  a  noble  thing  to 
»ak«  inpratci.  H«  Memt  to  be  indebted  lor  the  wn- 
tisMiit  to  Akumdec. 


"  But  now,"  says  he,  *'  let  me  know  bom  yoi 
do,  and  whether  any  of  your  company  deserted 
yoa,  that  I  may  punish  them  if  such  there  were." 
When  Hephsstion  happened  to  be  absent 
upon  business,  he  acquainted  him  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  as  they  were  diverting  themselves 
with  hunting  the  ichneumon,*  Craterus  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  run  through  the  thighs 
with  Perdioca's  lance.  When  Peucestas  re- 
covered of  a  dangerous  illness,  he  wrote  a  let 
ter  with  his  own  hand  to  Alexippus  the  phy* 
sician,  to  thank  him  for  his  care.  During  the 
sickness  of  Craterus,  the  king  had  a  dream,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  offered  sacrifices  foi 
his  recovery,  and  ordered  him  to  do  the  same 
Upon  Pausanias  the  physician's  design  to  give 
Craterus  a  dose  of  hellebore,  he  wrote  to  him, 
expressing  his  great  anxiety  about  it,  and  de- 
siring him  to  be  particularly  cautious  in  the 
use  of  that  medicine.  He  imprisoned  Epbial- 
tes  and  Cissus,  who  brought  him  the  first  news 
of  the  flight  and  treasonable  practices  of  Har 
palus,  supposing  their  information  false.  Upon 
his  sending  home  the  invalids  and  the  soper- 
annuated,  Eurylochus,  the  Agean,  got  him 
self  enrolled  among  the  former.  Soon  after,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  no  infirmity  of  body  j 
and  he  confessed  it  was  the  love  of  Telesippa, 
who  was  going  to  return  home,  that  put  Dim 
upon  that  expedient  to  follow  her.  Alexander 
inquired  who  the  woman  was,  and  being  in- 
formed that  though  a  courtesan,  she  was  not 
a  slave,  he  said,  "Eurylochus,  I  am  willing 
to  assist  you  infthis  affair;  but  as  the  woman 
is  free-bom,  you  must  see  if  we  can  prevail 
upon  her  by  presents  and  courtship." 

It  is  surprising,  that  he  had  time  or  indina 
tion  to  write  letters  about  such  unimportant 
affairs  of  his  friends,  as  to  give  orders  for  dili 
gent  search  to  be  made  in  Ci^icia  for  Seleu- 
Gas's  runaway  slave;  to  commend  Peucestaa 
for  having  seized  Nicon,  a  slave  that  belonged 
to  Craterus;  and  to  direct  Megabyzus,  if  pos- 
sible, to  draw  another  slave  from'  nis  asyluDy 
and  take  him,  but  not  touch  him  while  he  m> 
mained  in  the  temple. 

It  is,  said,  that  in  the  first  years  or  nis  reigii, 
when  capital  causes  were  brought  before  huny 
he  used  to  stop  one  of  his  ears  with  his  handy 
while  the  plaintiff  was  opening  the  indictment, 
that  he  might  reserve  it  perfectly  unprejudiced 
for  hearing  the  defendant.  But  the  many  false 
informations  which  were  afterwards  lodged* 
and  which,  by  means  of  some  true  circiua- 
stances,  were  so  represented  as  to  give  an  nil 
of  truth  to  the  whole,  broke  his  temper.  Fnr> 

*  The  Egyptian  nt,  called  wrAneumon,  is  of  (b«  Mse 
of  a  cat,  witli  very  rough  hsir,  ipolted  with  wkite, 
yellow,  and  uh-colour ;  it*  nose  like  that  of  a  hog, 
with  which  it  dici  up  the  earth.  It  hat  shoit  Uadi 
leg*,  and  a  tail  like  a  fox.  It  lire*  on  lizards,  scrpeaCi^ 
snails,  chameleons.  k.c.  and  i*  ofgreat  service  in  £gypi^ 
by  iU  natural  instinct  of  huntinr  out  and  breakix^  th« 
*Eg*  of  the  crocodile,  and  thereby  preventing  too  p^A 
an  increase  of  that  destructive  creature.  The  natural- 
ists also  say,  that  it  is  so  greedy  after  the  crocodile's 
liver,  that,  rollJns  itMlf  up  in  mud.  it  dips  down  kit 
throat,  while  he  sleeps  with  his  mouth  opened  mwt 
its  way  out  again.  I)%oi.  Sic,  p.  SL  78.  FUnJu  rh 
0.34,25. 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  ichneumon  Ibr  ds^ 
stroytnc  the  crocodiles.    They  worshipiied  the  t 


dile  too,  probacy  as  the  Indians  do  the  devil,  that  a- 
might  do  them  no  hurt. 
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icnlarly  m  cise  of  aspersions  on  his  own  char- 
tcler,  liis  reason  forsook  him,  and  he  became 
eztremelj  and  infleiibly  8e?ere,  as  preferring 
his  reputation  to  life  and  empire. 

When  he  marched  against  Darius  again,  he 
expected  another  battle.  Bat  upon  intelligence 
that  Bessus  had  leized  the  person  of  that  prince, 
ne  dismissed  tlie  Thessalians,  and  sent  them 
home,  after  he  had  giren  them  a  gratnitj  of  two 
thousand  talents,  orer  and  above  their  pay.  The 
puisnit  was  long  and  laborious,  for  he  rode 
three  thousand  three  hundred  furlongs  in 
eleven  days.*  As  they  often  suffered  more  for 
want  of  water- than  by  fatigue,  n»n7  of  the 
cavalry  were  unable  to  hold  out.  While  they 
were  upon  the  march,  some  Macedonians  had 
filled  their  bottles  at  a  river,  and  were  bringing 
the  water  upon  mules.  These  people,  seeing 
Alexander  greatly  distressed  with  thirst  (for  it 
was  in  the  heat  of  the  day,)  immediately  filled 
a  helmet  with  water,  and  presented  it  to  him. 
He  asked  them  to  whom  they  were  carrying  it.^ 
and  they  said,  ^^vTheir  soni:  but  if  our  prince 
does  but  live,  we  shall  get  other  children,  if  we 
lose  them."  Upon  this,  he  took  the  helmet  in 
his  hands  j  but  looking  round,  and  seeing  all  the 
horsemen  bending  their  beads,  and  fixing  their 
eyes  upon  the  water,  he  returned  it  without 
drinking.  However,  he  praised  the  people  that 
ofiered  it,  and  said,  ^  If  I  alone  drink,  these 
good  men  will  be  dispirited.*^  The  cavalry, 
who  were  witnesses  to  this  act  of  temperance 
and  magnanimity,  cried  out,  ^  Let  us  march! 
"We  are  neither  weary  nor  thirsty,  nor  shall 
we  even  thmk  ourselves  mortal,  while  under 
the  conduct  of  such  a  king.^  At  the  same  time 
they  put  spurs  to  their  horses. 

A  hey  all  bad  the  same  affection  to  the  cause, 
but  only  sixty  were  able  to  keep  up  with  him  till 
he  reached  the  enemy|s  camp.  There  they  rode 
over  the  gold  and  silver  thai  lay  scattered 
about,  and  passing  by  a  number  of  carriages 
full  of  women  and  children,  which  were  in  mo- 
tion, but  without  charioteers,  they  hastened  to 
the  leading  squadrons,  not  doubting  that  they 
should  find  Darius  among  them.  At  last,  after 
much  search,  they  found  him  extended  on  his 
chariot,  and  pierced  with  many  darts.  Though 
he  was  near  his  last  moments,  he  had  strength 
to  ask  for  something  to  quench  his  thirst.  A 
Macedonian,  named  Polystratus,  brought  him 
some  cold  water,  and  when  he  had  drank,  he 
said,  "  Friend,  this  fills  up  the  measure  of  my 
misfortunes,  to  think  I  am  not  able  to  reward 
thee  for  this  act  of  kindness.  But  Alexander 
will  not  let  thee  go  without  a  recompense;  and 
the  gods  will  reward  Alexander  for  his  hu- 
manity to  my  mother,  to  my  wife,  and  children. 
Tell  him  I  gave  him  my  hand,  for  I  gave  it  thee 
in  his  stead."  So  saymg,  he  took  the  hand  of 
Polystratus,  and  immediately  expired.  When 
Alexander  came  up,  he  shewed  his  concern  for 
tliat  event  by  the  strongest  expressions,  and 
covered  the  body  with  his  own  robe. 

Bessus  afterwards  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he 

*  At  thil  was  no  more  than  forty  miles  a  day.  oar 
JVewmarket  heroes  would  have  beat  Alexander  hollow. 
11  is  nothing,  when  eompared  to  Charles  the  Twelfth's 
■mrch  from  Bender  through  Oermany,  nothing  to  the 
•xpedition  of  Hannibal  alonr  the  African  eosst. 

t  Lucan  has  embellished  this  story  for  Cato,  and  has 
fwiaibly  introduced  it  merely  upon  imiiati9n. 


punished  his  parricide  in  this  manner.  He 
caused  two  straight  trees  to  be  bent,  and  one 
of  his  legs  to  be  made  fast  to  each;  then  suffer- 
ing the  trees  to  return  to  th«r  former  posture, 
his  body  was  torn  asunder  by  the  violence  of 
the  recoil.*^ 

As  for  the  body  of  Darius,  he  ordered  it 
should  have  all  the  honours  of  a  royal  funeral, 
and  sent  it  embalmed  to  his  mother.  Oxathres, 
that  prince's  brother,  be  admitted  into  the  num- 
ber of  his  friends. 

His  next  movement  was  into  Hyrcania, 
which  he  entered  with  the  flower  of  his  army 
There  he  took  a  view  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
which  appeared  to  him  not  less  than  the  £uxine> 
but  its  water  was  of  a  sweeter  taste.  He  couU 
get  no  certain  information  in  what  manner  it 
was  formed,  but  he  conjectured  that  it  came 
ftvm  an  outlet  of  the  Pains  Meotis.  Yet  the 
ancient  naturaUsts  were  not  ignorant  of  its 
origin:  for,  many  years  before  Alexander's  ex- 
pedition, they  wrote,  that  there  are  four  seas 
which  stretoh  from  the  main  ocean  into  the 
continent,  the  farthest  north  of  which  is  the 
Hyrcanian  or  the  Caspian.f  The  barbarians 
here  fell  suddenly  upon  a  party  who  were  lead- 
ing his  horse  Bucephalus,  and  took  him.  This 
provoked  him  so  much,  that  he  sent  a  herald 
to  threaten  them,  their  wives  and  children, 
with  utter  extermination,  if  they  did  not  restore 
him  the  horse.  But,  upon  their  bringing  him 
back,  and  surrendering  to  him  their  cities,  he 
treated  them  with  great  clemency,  and  paid  a 
considerable  sum,  by  way  of  ransom  to  thoae 
that  took  the  horse. 

From  thence  he  marched  intoParthia;  wherOj 
finding  no  employment  for  his  arms  he  first  put 
on  the  robes  of  the  barbarian  kings;  whether  it 
was  that  he  conformed  a  little  to  their  customs, 
because  he  knew  how  much  a  similarity  of 
manners  tends  to  reconcile  and  gain  men's 
hearts;  or  whether  it  was  by  way  of  ex 
periment,  to  see  if  the  Macedonians  might  be 
brought  to  pay  him  the  greater  deference,  by  ac- 
customing them  insensibly  to  the  new  barbaric 
attire  and  port  which  he  assumed.  However, 
he  thought  the  Median  habit  made  too  stiff  and 
exotic  an  appearance,  and  theiefore  took  not 
the  long  breeches,  or  the  sweeping  train,  or  the 
tiara;  but  adopting  something  between  the 
Median  and  Persian  mode,  contrived  vesc 
ments  less  pompous  than  the  former,  and  more 
majestic  than  the  latter.  At  first  he  used  this 
dress  only  before  the  barbarians,  or  his  partic- 
ular friends  within  doors;  but  in  time  he  came 
to  wear  it  when  he  appeared  in  public,  and  sat 
for  the  despatoh  of  business.  This  was  a  moi> 
tifying  sight  to  the  Macedonians;  vet,  as  they 
admired  bis  other  virtues,  the;  thought  he 
might  be  suffered  to  please  himself  a  little,  and 
e^joy  his  vanitv.  Some  indulgence  seemed  due 
to  a  prince,  who,  beside  his  other  hardships, 
had  lately  been  wounded  in  the  leg  with  an 
arrow,  whioh  shattered  the  bone  in  such  a 
manner,  tliat  splinters  were  taken  out;  who, 

*  Q,.  Curtius  ttOM  ns,  Alexander  delivered  up  the  as- 
•assin  to  Qxathres,  the  brother  of  Darius ;  in  coese- 
qaence  of  which,  he  had  hb  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  and 
was  fiatened  to  a  cross,  where  he  was  despatched  with 
darts  and  arrows. 

f  This  is  an  error  which  Pliny  too  has  followed.  IV 
Caspian  sea  has  no  eonununicatioa  with  the  oceaik 
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•Bother  time,  had  aach  a  violent  blow  from  a 
atone  apon  the  nape  of  his  neck,  that  an  alann* 
iBg  dszueia  covered  hia  e^ea,  and  continued 
for  aome  time  5  and  yet  contmued  to  expose  his 
person  without  the  least  precaution.  On  the 
the  contrary,  when  he  had  passed  the  Orexartes, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Tanais,  he  not 
only  attackea  the  Scvthians  and  routed  them, 
but  pursued  them  a  hundred  furlongs,  in  spite 
of  what  he  suffered  at  that  time  from  a  flux. 

There  the  <}ueen  of  the  Amazona  came  to 
•  visit  him,  as  Clitarchus,  Polycritus,  Onesicritus, 

Antigenes,  Ister,  and  many  other  historians, 
report.  But  Aristobulus,  Chares  of  Theangela, 
Ptolemy,  Antidides,  Philo  the  Theban,  Philip, 
who  was  also  of  Theangela,  as  well  as  Heca- 
tcus  of  £retria,  Philip  of  Chalcis,and  Duris  of 
Samoa,  treat  the  story  as  a  fiction.  And  indeed 
Alexander  himaelf  seems  to  support  their 
opinion.  For  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Antipater, 
to  whom  he  gave  an  exact  detail  of  all  tiiat 
passed,  he  says,  the  king  of  Scythia  offered  him 
nis  daughter  in  marriage,  but  he  makes  not  the 
least  mention  of  the  Amazon.  Nay,  when 
OneaicritUB,  many  years  after,  read  to  jL^aima- 
chus,  then  king,  the  fourth  book  oi  his  history, 
in  which  this  story  was  introduced,  he  smiled 
and  aaid,  '<  Where  was  I  at  that  time.^  But 
whether  we  give  credit  to  this  particular,  or 
not,  is  a  matter  that  will  neither  add  to  nor 
Vessen  our  opinion  of  Alexander. 

As  he  was  afraid  that  many  of  the  Macedo- 
nians miffht  dislike  the  remaining  fatigues  of 
the  expedition,  he  left  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army  in  quarters,  and  entered  Hyrcania  with  a 
select  body  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse.  The  purport  of  hia  speech 
apon  the  occasion  was  this:  < 'Hitherto  the  bar- 
rarians  have  seen  us  only  as  in  a  dream.  If  you 
should  think  of  returning,  afler  having  given 
Asia  the  alarm  only,  they  will  fall  upon  you 
with  contempt  as  unenterprising  and  efieminate. 
^  Nevertheless,  such  as  desire  to  depart  have  my 
consent  for  it:  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  call  the 
gods  to  witness,  that  they  desert  their  king 
when  he  is  conoucring  the  world  for  the  Ma- 
cedonians, and  leave  him  to  the  kinder  and 
more  faithful  attachment  of  those  few  friends 
that  will  follow  his  fortune."  This  is  almost 
word  for  word  the  same  with  what  he  wrote  to 
Antipater  J  and  he  adds,  "  That  he  had  no 
sooner  done  speJiinff,  than  thev  cried,  he 
might  lead  them  to  what  part  of  the  world  he 
pleased."  Thus  he  tried  the  disposition  of  these 
brave  men ;  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing the  whole  body  into  their  sentiments:  Uiey 
followed  of  course. 

After  this  he  accommodated  himself  more 
than  ever  to  the  manners  of  the  Asiatics,  and 
at  the  same  time  persuaded  them  to  adopt  some 
of  the  Macedonian  fashions;  for,  by  a  mixture 
of  both,  he  thought  a  union  might  be  promoted 
much  better  than  by  force,  and  his  authority 
maintained  when  he  was  at  a  dist^ce.  For  the 
■anie  reason  he  elected  thirty  thousand  boys, 
and  gave  them  masters  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Grecian  literature,  as  well  as  to  train  them  to 
anna  in  the  Macedonian  manner. 

As  for  his  marriage  with  Roxana,  it  was  en- 
tirel)r  the  effect  of  love.  He  saw  her  at  an  en- 
tertainment, and  found  her  charms  irresistible. 
■or  was  the  match  unsuitable  to  the  situation 


of  his  affairs.  The  barbarians  placed  greatei 
confidence  in  him  on  account  of  that  Uliancei 
and  his  chastity  gained  their  affection  >  it  de* 
lighted  them  to  think,  he  would  not  approach 
the  only  woman  he  ever  passionately  loved 
without  the  sanction  of  marriage. 

HephaBstion  and  CFateros  were  his  two  fa- 
vourites. The  former  praised  the  Persian  fash- 
ions, and  dressed  as  he  did}  the  latter  adhered 
to  the  customs  of  his  own  country.  He  there- 
fore employed  Hephsstion  in  his  transactions 
with  the  barbarians  and  Craterus  to  signify  his 
pleasure  to  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  The 
one  had  mora  of  his  love,  and  the  other  mora 
of  his  esteem.  He  was  persuaded  indeed,  and 
he  of\en  said,  "  HephaBstion  loved  Alexander, 
and  Craterus  the  king."  Hence  arose  private 
animosities^  which  did  not  fail  to  break  out 
upon  occasion.  One  day,  in  India,  they  drew 
their  swords,  and  came  to  blows.  The  friends 
of  each  were  joining  in  the  ouarrel.  when 
Alexander  interposed.  He  told  Hephsstion 
publicly,  '*  He  was  a  fool  and  a  madman,  not 
to  be  sensible,  that  without  his  master's  favour 
he  would  be  nothing."  He  gave  Craterus  also 
a  severe  reprimand  in  private;  and  afler  hav- 
ing brought  them  togetner  again,  and  recon- 
ciled them,  he  awore  by  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  all  the  other  gods,  <<  That  he  loved  them 
mora  than  all  the  men  in  the  world;  but,  if 
he  peroeived  them  at  variance  again,  he  would 
put  them  both  to  death,  or  him  at  least,  who 
began  the  quarrel."  This  is  said  to  have  had 
such  an  effect  upon  them,  that  they  never  ex- 
pressed any  dislike  to  each  other,  even  in  jest, 
afWwards. 

Among  the  Macedonians,  Philolaa,  the  son 
of  Parmenio,  had  greater  authority;  for  he  was 
not  only  valiant  and  indefatigable  in  the  fieU, 
but  ailer  Alexander,  no  man  loved  his  friend 
more,  or  had  a  greater  spirit  of  generosity. 
We  are  told,  that  a  friend  of  his  one  day 
requested  a  sum  of  money,  and  he  ordered 
it  to  be  given  him.  The  steward  said,  he 
had  it  not  to  give.  <<What,"  says  Philotas, 
'<  haat  thou  not  plate,  or  some  other  moveable.^ 
However,  he  affected  an  ostentation  of  wealth, 
and  a  magnificence  in  his  dress  and  table,  that 
was  above  the  condition  of  a  subject  Besides, 
the  lofUness  of  his  port  was  altogether  ex- 
travagant; not  tempered  with  any  natural 
graces,  but  formal  and  uncouth,  it  exposed  him 
both  to  hatred  and  suspicion;  insomuch  that 
Parmenio  one  day  said  to  him,  *'  My  son,  be 
less."  He  had  long  been  represented  in  ao 
invidious  light  to  Alexander.  When  Damascus, 
with  all  its  riches,  was  taken,  upon  the  defeat 
of  Darius  in  CiUcia,  among  tne  number  of 
captives  that  were  brought  to  the  camp,  there 
was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  called  Antigen^ 
a  native  of  P^dna,  who  fell  to  the  share  of 
Philotas.  Like  a  young  soldier  with  a  fa- 
vourite mistress,  in  his  cops  he  indulged  his 
vanity,  and  let  many  indiscreet  things  escape 
him;' attributing  all  the  great  actions  of  the 
war  to  himself  and  to  his  father.  Aa  for 
Alexander,  he  called  him  a  boy,  who  by  their 
means  enjoyed  the  title  of  a  conqueror.  The 
woman  told  these  things  in  confidence  to  one 
of  her  acquaintances,  and  he  (as  is  common) 
mentioned  them  to  another.  At  last,  tbef 
cane  to  the  ear  of  Craterus,  who  took  the  wc 
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man  pnvatcly  befoie  Aleiander.  When  the 
king  bad  heaid  the  whole  from  her  own  mouth, 
he  ordered  her  to  go  as  usual  to  Philotas,  but 
to  make  her  report  to  him  of  all  that  he  nid. 
Philotaa^  ignorant  of  the  snarei  that  were  laid 
for  him,  conversed  with  the  woman  without  the 
least  reserve,  and  either  in  his  reseptaient  or 
pride  uttered  many  unbecoming  things  against 
Alexander.  That  prince,  though  he  had  suffi- 
cient proof  against  Philotas,  kept  the  matter 
orivate,  and  discovered  no  tokens  of  aversion  3 
whether  it  was  that  he  confided  in  Parmenio's 
ittachment  to  him,  or  whether  he  was  afraid  of 
the  power  and  interest  of  the  family. 

About  this  time,  a  Macedonian,  jiamed  Lim- 
nus,*  a  native  of  Chalcstra,  conspu-ed  against 
Alexander's  life,  and  communicated  his  design 
to  one  Nicomachus,  a  youth  that  he  was  fond 
af^  desiring  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  enter- 
prise. Nicomachus,  instead  of  embracing  the 
proposal,  informed  his  brother  Balinusf  of  the 
plot,  who  went  immediately  to  Philotas,  and 
desired  him  to  introduce  them  to  Alexander; 
assuring  him  it  was  upon  business  of  great  im- 
portance. Whatever  might  be  his  reason  (for 
it  is  not  known),  Philotas  refused  them  admit- 
tance, 'on  pretence  that  Alexander  had  other 
great  engagements  then  upon  his  hands.  They 
applied  again,  and  met  with  a  denial.  By  this 
time,  they  entertained  some  suspicion  of  Phi- 
iotas,  and  addressed  themselvea  to  Metron, 
who  introduced  them  to  the  king  immediately. 
They  informed  him  first  of  the  conspiracy  of 
LJmnus,  and  then  hinted  to  him  their  suspi- 
cions of  Philotas,  on  account  of  his  rejecting 
two  several  applications. 

Alexander  was  incensed  at  tliis  negligence 3 
And  when  he  found  that  the  person  who  was 
oent  to  arrest  Limnus,  had  killed  him|  because 
be  stood  upon  his  defence  and  refused  to  be 
taken,  it  disturbed  him  still  more,  to  think  he 
had  lost  the  means  of  discovering  his  accom- 
plices. His  resentment  against  Philotas  gave 
opportunity  to  those  who  had  long  hated  that 
officer  to  avow  their  dislike,  and  to  declare, 
how  much  the  king  was  to  blame  in  suffering 
himself  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon  as  to 
think  that  Limnus,  an  insignificant  Chalaes- 
Creao,  durst  engage  of  his  own  accord,  in  such 
a  bold  design.  "  No  doubt,"  said  they,  "  he 
'  was  the  agent,  or  rather  the  instrument,  of 
some  superior  handj  and  the  king  should  trace 
oat  the  source  of  the  conspiracy  among  those 
who  have  the  most  interest  in  having  it  con- 
cealed." 

As  he  began  to  listen  to  these  discourses,  and 
So  five  way  u>  his  suspicions,  it  brought  innu- 
merable accusations  against  Philotas,  some  of 
them  very  groundless.  He  was  apprehended 
and  put  to  the  torture,  in  presence  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  court  Alexander  had  placed 
himself  behind  the  tapestry  to  hear  theexami- 
oation*,  and  when  he  found  that  Philotas  be- 
moaned himself  in  such  a  lamentable  manner, 
and  had  recourse  to  such  mean  supplications 
to  Hephestion,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
sc  O  Philotas,  durst  thou,  with  all  this  unmanly 

•  It  ihouId,anoubt«dly,bereadDytnnaM,si  Q.  Cur* 
aina  and  Diodorus  hare  iL 

f  Q,.  Curtiiu  cmlls  him  CebaUftm, 
I  Other  authors  say  he  killed  himself. 


weakness,  embark  in  so  great  and  hazaidiMi 
an  enterprise.^ 

AAer  the  execution  of  Philotas,  he  immedi 
ately  sent  orders  into  Media,  that  Parmenio 
should  be  put  to  death;  a  man  who  had  a  share 
in  most  or  Philip's  conquests,  and  who  wai 
the  principal,  if  not  ths  only  one,  of  the  old 
counsellora,  who  put  Alexander  upon  his  expe* 
dition  into  Asia.  Of  three  sons  whom  he  took 
over  with  him,  he  had  seen  two  slain  in  battle, 
and  with  the  third  he  fell  a  sacrifice  himself 
These  proceedings  made  Alexander  terrible  to 
his  fViends,  particularly  to  Antipater.  That  re* 
gent,  therefore,  sent  privately  to  the  JEtolianiL 
and  entered  into  league  with  them.  They  had 
something  to  fear  from  Alexander,  as  well  as 
he,  for  they  had  sacked  the  city  of  the  OBni- 
ades;  and  when  the  king  was  informed  of  iL 
he  said,  <<  The  children  of  the  GBniades  need 
not  revenge  their  cause,  I  will  punish  the  JEto- 
lians  myself." 

Soon  after  this  happened  the  afiair  of  Clitus; 
which,  however  simply  related,  is  much  more 
shocking  than  the  execution  of  PhiloUs.  Tet, 
if  we  reflect  on  the  occasion  and  circumstancea 
of  the  Uiing,  we  shall  conclude  it  was  a  misfor- 
tune, rather  than  a  deliberate  act,  and  that  Alex- 
ander's unhappy  passion  and  intoxication  only 
furnished  the  evil  genius  of  Clitus  with  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  destruction.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  following  manner.  The  king  had 
some  Grecian  fruit  brought  him  from  on  board 
a  vessel,  and  as  he  greatly  admired  its  freshness 
and  beauty,  he  desired  Clitus  to  see  it,  and  par 
take  of  it.  It  happened  that  Clitus  was  ofiier 
ing  sacrifice  that  day;  but  he  left  it  to  wait  upon 
the  king.  Three  of  the  sheep  on  which  the 
libation  was  already  poured,  followed  him. 
The  king  informed  of  that  accident,  consulted 
his  soothsayers,  Aristander  and  Cleomantia, 
the  Spartan,  upon  it;  and  they  assured  him  it 
was  a  very  bad  omen.  He,  therefore,  ordered 
the  victims  to  be  immediately  offered  for  the 
health  of  Clitus;  the  rather  because  three  days 
before  he  had  a  strange  and  alarming  dream, 
in  which  Clitus  appeared  in  mouaiing,  sitting 
by  the  dead  sons  of  Parmenio.  However,  be 
fore  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  Clitus  went  to 
sup  with  the  king,  who  that  day  had  been  pay- 
ing his  homage  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

After  they  were  wanned  with  drinking,  some- 
body began  to  sing  the  verses  of  one  Pranicus, 
or,  as  others  will  nave  it,  of  Pierio,  written  in 
ridicule  of  the  Macedonian  officers  who  had 
lately  been  beaten  by  the  barbarians.  The 
older  part  of  tiie  companv  were  greatly  ofiend 
ed  at  It,  and  condemned  both  the  poet  and  the 
singer;  but  Alexander,  and  those  about  him, 
listened  with  pleasure,  and  bade  him  go  on. 
Clitus,  who  by  this  time  had  drank  too  much, 
and  was  naturally  rough  and  froward,  could 
not  bear  their  behaviour.  He  said,  "  It  was 
not  well  done  to  make  a  jest,  and  that  among 
barbarians  and  enemies,  of  Macedonians  that 
were  much  better  men  than  the  laughers, 
though  they  had  met  with  a  misfortune."  Alex- 
ander made  answer,  "  That  Clitus  was  plead- 
ing his  own  cause,  when  he  gave  cowardice 
the  soft  name  of  misfortune."  Then  Clitua 
started  up,  and  said,  <<  Yet  it  was  this  coward- 
ice that  saved  you,  son  of  Jupiter  as  you  aroi 
when  you  was  turning  your  back  to  the  swo^ 
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ot  Spitbridates.  It  ia  by  the  blood  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  these  wounds,  that  you  are  grown 
■o  great,  that  you  disdain  to  acknowledge  Philip 
fbr  your  father,  and  will  needa  pan  yoimelf 
for  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Irritated  at  this  insolence,  Alexander  replied, 
"*  It  is  in  this  villanous  manner  Uiou  talkest  of 
me  in  all  companies,  and  stirrest  upthelVIace- 
jonians  to  mutiny;  but  dost  thoo  think  to  en- 
joy k  long?"  "And  what  do  we  enjoy  now?* 
uiid  Clitui,  "  what  reward  have  we  for  all  our 
•Ails?  Do  we  not  envy  those  who  did  not  live 
to  see  Macedonians  bleed  under  Median  rods, 
or  sue  to  Persians  for  access  to  their  king?" 
While  Clitus  went  on  in  this  rash  manner,  and 
the  king  retorted  upon  him  with  equal  bitter- 
ness, the  old  men  interposed,  and  endeavoured 
to  allay  the  flame.  Meantime  Alexander  turn- 
ed to  Aenodochus,  the  Cardian,  and  Artemius, 
the  Colophonian,  and  said, "  Do  not  the  Greeks 
appear  to  you  among  the  Macedonians  like 
demi-gods  among  so  many  wild  beasts?"  Cli- 
tus, far  from  giving  up  the  dispute,  called  upon 
Alexander,  "  To  speak  out  what  he  had  to  say, 
or  not  to  invite  treemen  to  his  table,  who 
would  declare  their  sentiments  without  re- 
serve. But  perhaps,"  coi^tinued  he,  "it  were 
better  ta  pass  your  life  with  barbarians  and 
slaves,  who  will  worship  your  Persian  girdle 
and  white  robe  without  scruple." 

Alexander,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  an- 
ger, threw  an  apple  at  his  face,  and  then  look- 
ed about  for  his  sword.  But  Aristophanes,^  one 
of  his  guards,  had  taken  it  away  in  time,  and 
the  company  gathered  about  him,  and  entreat- 
ed him  to  be  quiet.  Their  remonstrances,  how- 
ever, were  vain.  He  broke  from  them,  and 
called  out,  in  the  Macedonian  language,  for  his 
guards,  which  was  the  signal  for  a  great  tu- 
mult. At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Sie  trum- 
peter to  sound,  and  struck  him  with  his  fist, 
upon  his  discovering  an  unwilUngness  to  obey. 
This  man  was  afterwards  held  in  great  esteem, 
because  he  prevented  the  whole  army  from 
being  alarmed. 

As  Clitus  would  not  make  the  least  submi»> 
sion,  his  friends  with  much  ado,  forced  him 
out  of  the  room.  But  he  soon  returned  by 
another  door,  repeating,  in  a  bold  and  disres- 
pectful tone,  those  verses  from  the  Andromache 
of  Euripides: 

Are  these  your  customs  ?  Is  it  thus  that  Oreece 

Rewards  her  combatants  !f  Shall  one  man  claim 

The  trophies  won  by  thousands? 

Then  Alexander  snatched  a  spear  from  one 
of  his  guards,  and  meeting  Clitus  as  he  was 
putting  by  the  curtain,  ran  him  through  the 
t)ody.  He  fell  immediately  to  the  ground,  and 
with  a  dismal  groan  expired. 

Alexander's  rage  subsided  in  a  moment;  he 
came  to  himself;  and  seeing  bis  friends  stand- 
ing in  silent  astonishment  by  him,  he  hastily 
drew  the  spear  out  of  the  dead  body,  and  was 
applying  it  to  his  own  throat,  when  his  guards 
■eixed  his  hands,  and  carried  him  by  force  into 
his  chamber.  He  passed  that  night  and  the 
■ext  day  in  anguish  inexpressible;  and  when 
he  had  wasted  lumself  with  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions, he  lay  in  speechless  grief,  uttering  only 

*  Q,.  Cnrtius  and  Arnan  call  him  Aristonna. 
This  is  the  spc    h  of  Feleus  to  Menelaus. 


now  and  then  a  groan.  His  friends,  aiuiMd 
at  this  melancholy  silence,  forced  themselvei 
into  the  room,  and  attempted  to  console  him 
But  he  would  listen  to  none  of  them,  except 
Aristander,  who  put  him  in  mind  of  his  dream 
and  the  ill  omen  of  the  sheep,  and  assured 
him,  that  the  whole  was  by  the  decree'of  fate 
As  he  seemed  a  little  comforted,  Callisthenes, 
the  philosopher,  Aristotle's  near  relation,  and 
Anaxarchos,  the  Abderite,  were  called  in.* 
Callisthenes  began  in  a  soil  and  tender  manner, 
endeavouring  to  relieve  him  without  aearcbtng 
the  wound.  But  Anaxarchus,  who  had  a  par- 
ticular walk  in  philosophy,  and  looked  upon 
his  fellow-labourers  in  science  with  contempt, 
cried  out,  on  entering  the  room,  "Is  this  Alex- 
ander  npon  whon>  the  whole  world  have  their 
eyes?  Can  it  be  he  who  lies  extended  on  the 
ground,  crying  like  a  slave,  in  fear  of  the  law 
and  the  tongues  of  men,  to  whom  he  should 
himself  be  a  law,  and  the  measure  of  right  and 
wrong?  What  did  he  conquer  for  but  to  rule 
and  to  command,  not  servilely  to  submit  to  the 
vain  opinions  of  men?  Know  you  not,"  con 
tinned  he,  that "  Jupiter  is  representCMl  with 
Themis  and  Justice  by  his  side,  to  shew,  that 
whatever  is  done  by  supreme  power  is  right?" 
By  this,  and  other  discourses  of  the  tame  kind, 
he  alleviated  the  king'k  grief,  indeed,  bat  made 
him,  withal,  more  haughty  and  unjust.  At  the 
same  time  he  insinuated  lumself  into  his  favour 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  he  could  so 
longer  bear  the  conversation  of  CaUisthenes, 
who,  before  was  not  very  agreeable,  on  ae 
count  of  his  austerity* 

One  day  a  dispute  had  arisen  at  table  about 
the  seasons  and  tne  temperature  of  the  climate. 
Callisthenes  held  with  those  who  asserted,  that 
the  country  they  were  then  in  was  much  cold' 
er,  and  the  winters  more  severe  than  in  Greece. 
Anaxarchus  maintained  the  contrary  with  great 
obstinacy.  Upon  which  Callisthenes  said, 
"You  must  needs  acknowledge,  my  fhend, 
that  this  is  much  the  colder:  for  there  yon 
went  in  winter  in  one  cloak,  and  here  you  can- 
not sit  at  table  without  three  housing  covers 
lets  one  over  another.  This  stroke^  went  to 
the  heart  of  Anaxarchus. 

Callisthenes  was  disagreeable  to  all  the  oth- 
er sophists  and  flatterers  at  court;  the  more  so 
because  he  was  followed  by  the  young  men  on 
account  of  his  eloquence,  and  no  less  accept- 
able to  the  old  for  his  regular,  grave,  self- 
satisfied  course  of  life.  Ah  which  confinna 
what  was  said  to  be  the  cause  of  his  goii^  to 
Alexander,  namely,  an  ambition  to  bring  his 
fellow-citizens  back,  and  to  re-people  the  place 
of  his  nativity  .f  His  great  reputation  naturally 
exposed  him  to  envy;  and  he  gave  some  room 
for  calumny  himself,  by  oAen  refusing  the 
king's  invitations,  and  when  he  did  go  to  his 

*  Callisthenes  was  of  the  eitv  of  Olynthas.  and  had 
been  recommended  to  Alexanaer  by  Aristotle,  wbow 
relation  he  was.  Ho  had  two  much  of  the  apirit  of  lib- 
ertv  to  be  fit  for  a  court.  He  did  not  show  tt,howcYcr, 
in  tnis  instance.  Aristotle  forewarned  him,  that  if  h^ 
went  on  to  treat  the  kinv  with  the  freedom  which  hia 
spirit  prompted,  it  would  one  day  be  fatal  to  him. 

t  Olynthus  was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  by  Phflipi 
whether  Alexander  permitted  the  philosopher  to  *^ 
establish  it  is  uncertain ;  but  Cicero  informs  oa.  that 
in  his  time,  it  was  a  flouridiiag  phiee.  F«de  Or.  ifi 
in  Verrem. 
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entertainmentf,  by  ritting  solemn  and  silent; 
iirhich  showed  that  he  coidd  neither  commend, 
aor  was  satisfied  with  what  passed;  insomnch 
that  Alexander  said  to  him  one  day, 

"    1  hate  the  Mge, 
Who  reape  bo  firuiU  oi  wisdom  to  himicUl 

Once  when  he  was  at  the  kings  table  with  a 
large  company,  and  the  cup  came  to  him,  he 
was  desired  to  pronounce  an  enlogium  upon 
the  Macedonians  extempore,  which  he  did  with 
so  much  eloquence,  that  the  guests,  beside  their 
plaudits,  rose  up  and  covered  him  with  their 
garlands.  Upon  this,  Alexander,  said,  in  the 
words  of  Euripides, 

When  great  the  thane,  His  easy  to  exeeL 
**  But  shew  us  now,  continued  he,  **  the  power 
of  your  rhetoric,  in  speaking  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians, that  they  may  see  their  faults,  and 
amend:" 

Then  the  orator  took  the  other  side,  and 
spoke  with  equal  fluency  against  the  encroach- 
ment»and  other  faults  of  the  Alacedonians,  as 
well  as  against  the  divisions  among  the  Greeks, 
which  he  shewed  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the 
great  increase  of  Philip's  power;  concluding 
with  these  words, 

Amidst  sedition's  wares. 
The  worstof  mortals  may  emerge  to  hcnoor. 
By  this  he  drew  upon  himself  the  implacable 
hatred   of  the  Macedonians,   and  Alexander 
said,  <<  He  gave  not,  in  this  case,  a  specimen  of 
hi«  eloquence,  but  of  his  malevolence." 

Hermippus  assures  us,  that  Stroibus,  a  per- 
son employed  by  Callisthenes  to  read  to  him, 
gave  this  account  of  the  matter  to  Aristotle. 
He  adds,  that  Callisthenes,  perceiving  the 
king's  aversion  to  him,  repeated  this  verse  two 
or  three  times  at  parting: 

Patrodtts,  thy  superior  is  no  more. 

tt  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that 
Aristotle  said  of  Callisthenes,  ''His  eloquence, 
indeed,  is  greaL  but  he  wants  common  sense." 
He  not  only  refused,  with  all  the  firmness  of  a 
philosopher,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Alexander 
by  prostration,  but  stood  forth  singly,  and  ut- 
tered in  public  many  grievances  which  the  best 
ancUoldest  of  the  Macedonians  durst  not  re- 
flect upon  but  in  secret,  though  they  were  as 
much  displeased  at  them  as  he.  By  prevent- 
ing the  prostration,  he  saved  the  Greeks,  in- 
deed, from  a  great  dishonour,  and  Alexander 
from  a  greater;  but  he  ruined  himself;  because 
his  manner  was  such,  that  he  seemed  rather 
desirous  to  compel  than  to  persuade. 

Chares  of  Mitylene  tells  us,  that  Alexander, 
at  one  of  his  entertainments,  afVer  he  haa 
drank,  reached  the  cup  to  one  of  his  friends. 
That  friend  had  no  sooner  received  it  than  he 
rose  up,  and  turning  towards  the  hearth,*  where 
stood  the  domestic  gods,  to.  drink,  he  worship- 
ped, and  then  kissed  Alexander.  This  done, 
ho  took  his  plai'e  against  the  table.    All  the 


*  Dacier  is  of  opinion,  that,  by  this  action,  the  flat- 
terer wanted  to  insinuate,  that  Alexander  ought  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  doaacstie  rods.  But,  as  the  king 
aat  in  that  part  of  the  room  where  the  Ptnalet  were, 
we  rather  think  it  was  a  rile  excuse  to  the  man's  own 

conscience  for  this  act  of  religious  worship,  because  i,.      .  ...  —  ...    -  • 

caeir  position  made  it  dubious,  whether  it  was  bteade^   his  obseqmes  in  the  most  magnificent  manner^ 
tor  Alexander  or  for  them.  |  and  the  army  threw  up  for  him  a  monument  ol 


guests  did  the  same  in  their  order,  except  Cal* 
listhenes.  When  it  came  to  his  turn,  he  drankj 
and  then  approached  to  give  the  king  a  kiss, 
who  being  engaged  in  some  discourse  with 
Hephcstion,  happened  not  to  mind  him,  But 
Demetrius,  surnamed  Phidon,  cried  out.  *^  Re* 
ceive  not  bis  kiss;  for  he  alone  has  not  adored 
you."  Upon  which  Alexander  refused  it,  and 
Callisthenes  said  aloud,  <<  Then  I  return  on^ 
kiss  the  poorer." 

A  coldness,  of  course,  ensued;  but  many 
other  things  contributed  to  his  fall.  In  the 
first  place,  Hephsstion's  report  was  believed, 
that  Callisthenes  had  promised  to  wdthe  the 
king,  and  broke  his  word.  In  the  next  place, 
Lysimachus  and  Agnon  attacked  him  and  said, 
^  The  sophist  went  about  with  as  much  pride 
as  if  he  had  demolished  a  tyranny,  and  the 
young  men  followed  him,  as  the  only  freeman 
among  so  many  thousands."  These  things, 
upon  the  discovery  of  Hermolaus's  plot  against 
Alexander,  give  an  air  of  probability  to  what 
was  alleged  against  Callisthenes.  His  ene- 
mies said,  Hermolaus  inquired  of  him.  <<  By 
what  means  he  might  become  the  most  famous 
man  in  the  world  .^  and  that  he  answered, 
<<  By  killing  the  most  famous."  They  farther 
asserted,  that  by  way  of  encouraging  him  to 
the  attempt,  he  bade  him ''  not  be  afraid  of  the 
golden  bed,  but  remember  he  had  to  do  with  a 
man  who  bad  suffered  both  by  sickness  and  by 
wounds." 

Neither  Hermolaus,  however,  nor  any  of  his 
accompUces,  made  any  mention  of  Callisthenes 
amidst  the  extremities  of  torture.  Nay,  Alex 
ander  himself,  in  the  account  he  immediate!} 
gave  of  the  plot  to  Craterus  Attains,  and  Alee 
tas,  writes,  <<  That  the  young  men,  when  put 
to  the  torture,  declared,  it  was  entirely  theit 
own  enterprise,  and  that  no  man  besides,  was 
prii^to  iL"  Yet  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to 
Antipater,  he  afilrms,  that  Callisthenes  was  as 
guilty  as  the  rest  ''  The  Macedonians,"  savs 
he,  <'  have  stoned  the  young  men  to  death.  As 
for  the  sophist,  I  will  punish  him  myself,  and 
tlK>se  that  sent  him  too:  nor  shall  the  towns 
that  harl^ured  the  conspirators  escape."  In 
which  he  plainly  discovers  his  aversion  to 
Aristotle,  by  whom  Callisthenes  was  brought 
up  as  a  relation;  for  he  was  the  son  of  Hero, 
Aristotle's  niece.  His  death  is  variously  re* 
lated.  Some  say,  Alexander  ordered  him  to  be 
hanged;  others,  that  he  fell  sick  and  died  in 
chains:  and  Chares  writes,  that  he  was  kept 
seven  months  in  prison;  in  order  to  be  tried  m 
fbll  council  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle;  but 
that  he  died  of  excessive  corpulency  and  the 
lousy  disease,  at  the  time  that  Alexander  was 
wounded  by  the  Malli  Oxydracs  in  India- 
This  happened,  however,  at  a  later  period 
than  that  we  are  upon. 

In  the  meantime,  Demaratus  the  Corinthian, 
though  far  advanced  in  years,  was  ambitious  of 
going  to  see  Alexander.  Accordingly  he  took 
the  voyage,  and  when  ho  beheld  him,  he  said, 
'<  The  Greeks  fell  short  of  a  great  pleasure, 
who  did  not  live  to  see  Alexander  upon  the 
throne  of  Darius."  But  he  did  not  live  to  en- 
joy the  king's  friendship.  He  sickened  and 
died  soon  after.  The  king,  however;  perfoi  med 
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Murih  of  great  extent,  and  fonncora  cnbiti  higb. 
Hia  ashea  were  carried  to  the  aea-aboro  in  a 
chariot  and  four,  with  the  richeat  omamenta. 

When  Akzander  waa  upon  the  point  of  aet- 
ting  out  for  India,  he  aaw  hia  troopi  were  ao 
hkden  with  apoila  that  they  were  unfit  to  mareh. 
Therefore,  early  in  the  morning  that  he  waa  to 
take  hia  departure,  after  the  carriagea  were  aa- 
aembled,  he  firat  aet  fire  to  hia  "^wn  baggage 
and  that  of  hia  friende;  and  then  gave  o^era 
that  the  rest  ahould  be  aerred  in  the  aame  man- 
ner The  resolution  appeared  more  difficult 
to  take  than  it  waa  to  execute.  Few  were 
displeased  at  it,  and  numbers  received  it  with 
acclammations  of  joy.  They  freely  gave  part 
of  their  equipage  to  such  aa  were  in  need,  and 
burned  and  deatroyed  whatever  waa  superflu- 
ous. This  greatly  encouraged  and  fortified 
Alexander  in  his  design.  Besides,  by  this  time 
he  was  become  inflexibly  severe  in  punishing 
ofiences.  Menander,  though  one  of  his  friends, 
he  put  to  death,  for  refusing  to  stay  in  a  for- 
tress he  had  given  him  the  chaise  of;  and  one 
of  the  barbarians,  named  Osodates,  he  shot 
dead  with  an  arrow,  for  the  crime  of  rebellion. 

About  this  time  a  sheep  yeaned  a  lamb 
with  the  perfect  form  and  colour  of  a  tiara 
upon  ita  head,  on  each  aide  of  which  were 
teaticlea.  Looking  upon  the  prodigy  with  hor- 
ror, he  employed  the  Chaldeans,  who  attended 
him  for  auch  purposes,  to  purify  him  by  their 
expiations.  He  told  his  friends,  on  this  occa- 
aion,  ^  That  he  was  mora  troubled  on  their 
account  than  his  own;  for  he  waa  afraid  that 
after  his  death  fortune  would  throw  the  empire 
into  the  hands  of  some  obscure  and  weak 
man.**  A  better  omen,  however,  aoon  diasipa- 
ted  his  fears.  A  Macedonian,  named  Proxe- 
Bua,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  king's  equip- 
age, on  opening*  the  ground  by  the  river  Oxua, 
in  order  to  pitcn  hia  maaters  tent,diacovered  a 
apring  of  a  fross  oily  liquor;  which  after  the 
surfiice  was  taken  off*,  came  perfectly  clear,  and 
neither  in  taste,  nor  amell  differed  from  real 
oil,  nor  waa  inferior  to  it  in  amoothneas  and 
brightneaa,  though  there  were  no  ohvea  in  that 
ooontry.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  water  of 
the  Oxua  is  of  so  unctuous  a  quality,  that  it 
makea  the  skins  of  thoae  who  bathe  in  it 
smooth  and  abining.f 

It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Alexander's  to 
Antipater,  that  he  waa  greatly  delighted  with 
thia  ucident,  and  reckoned  it  one  of  the  hap- 
pieat  presagea  the  gods  had  afforded  him.  The 
aoothsayors  aaid,  it  betokened,  that  the  expe- 
dition would  prove  a  glorious  one,  but  at  the 
aame  time  Jaborions  and  difficult,  becauae 
Heaven  haa  given  men  oil  to  refreah  them  af- 
ter their  laboura.  Accordingly,  he  met  with 
great  dangers  in  the  battles  that  he  fought,  and 
received  verv  considerable  wounda.  But  his 
annv  suffereo  most  br  want  of  neceaaariea  and 
by  the  climate.  For  nia  part,  he  was  ambitioua 

•  Strabo  (lib.  ii.)  tfcribet  Ui«  Mme  propertia  to  ths 
nmnd  near  the  rirer  Ochut.  Indeed,  thc;Ochiu  siid 
we  Oxus  unite  their  streanu,  sad  flow  together  into 
the  Cnipian  sen. 

t  PKny  tcIU  ue,  that  the  nir&ee  of  thcM  riren  wm 
a  eottiittencc  of  aalt,  and  that  the  water*  flowed  under 
it  ai  under  a  erutt  of  ice.  The  salt  consittence  he  im- 
palca  to  the  dcfluxiont  from  the  neighbouring  nona- 
iains,  but  he  njrs  nothing  of  the  unctuous  quality  of 
UwM  water*,  mentioned  bjr  Plutarch.    I^Tat  Hirt.  Ub. 


to  ahew  that  eooiage  can  triumph  over  tortaaa 
and  magnanimity  over  force:  he  thought  m^ 
thing  invincible  to  the  brave,  or  tmpregnablt 
to  the  bold.  Pursuant  to  this  opinion,  wbsi 
he  beseiged  Sisimethres*  upon  a  rock  extreme 
ly  ateep  and  apparently  inaccessible,  and  aaw 
his  men  greatly  discouraged  at  the  enterpriae, 
he  aaked  Oxy  artes, "  Whether  Sisimetbree  were 
a  man  of  spirit.'"  And  being  answered,  **  That 
he  waa  timorous  and  dastardly,"  he  nid,  **  Yoo 
inform  me  the  rock  may  be  taken,  since  there 
is  no  strength  in  its  defender."  In  fact,  he 
found  means  to  intimidate  Sisimethrea,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  fort. 

In  the  seige  of  another  fort,  aitoated  in  a 
place  equally  steep,  among  the  yoong  Mao»* 
doniana  that  were  to  give  the  assault,  there 
was  one  called  Alexander;  and  the  king  took 
occasion  to  say  to  him,  '<  You  must  behave  gal- 
lantly, my  friend,  to  do  juatice  to  your  name.* 
He  was  informed  afterwarda  that  tne  Toong 
man  fell  as  he  was  distinguishing  himself  in  a 
glorious  manner,  and  he  Uid  it  much  to  heart. 

When  he  aatdown  before  Nysa,t  the  Mace 
doniana  made  aome  difficulty  of  advancing  to 
the  attack,  on  account  of  the  dopth  of  l3lie  river 
that  washed  its  walls,  till  Alexander  aaid, 
<<  What  a  wretch  am  I,  that  I  did  not  learn  to 
swim,"  and  waa  going  to  ford  it  with  a  ahieU 
in  his  hand.  After  the  first  assault,  while  the 
troops  were  refreshing  themselves,  ambassa- 
dors came  with  an  offer  to  capitulate;  and 
along  with  them  deputies  from  some  other 
placea.  They  were  surprised  to  ace  him  ia 
armour  without  any  pomp  or  ceremony;  and 
their  astonishment  increased  when  he  bade 
the  oldest  of  the  ambassadors,  named  Acuphia, 
take  the  sofa  that  was  brought  for  himselfl 
Acuphis  struck  with  a  benignity  of  reception 
so  far  beyond  his  hopes,  asked  what  they  moat 
do  to  be  admitted  into  his  friendship.^  Aiexan> 
der  answered,  '<  It  must  be  on  condition  that 
they  appoint  you  their  governor,  and  send  me 
a  hundred  of  their  best  men  for  hostagea." 
Acuphis  smiled  at  this,  and  said,  <<  I  should 
govern  better  if  you  would  take  the  worst,  in- 
stead of  the  best." 

It  is  said  the  dominions  of  Taxiles,  in  India^ 
were  as  large  aa  Egypt:  they  afforded  excellent 
pasturage  too,  and  were  the  most  fertile  iilall 
respects.  As  he  was  a  man  of  great  prudence, 
he  waited  on  Alexander,  and  after  the  first 
compliments,  thus  addreased  him:  <<  What  oc- 
casion is  there  for  wars  between  you  and  me, 
if  you  are  not  come  to  take  from  us  our  water 
and  other  necessaries  of  life:  the  only  things 
that  reasonable  men  will  take  up  anna  forf 
As  to  gold  and  silver,  and  other  possessions,  if 
I  am  richer  than  you,  I  am  willing  to  oblige 
you  with  part;  if  I  am  poorer,  I  luive  no  ob* 
jcction  to  sharing  in  your  bounty."  Charmed 
with  his  frankness,  Alexander  took  his  hand, 
and  answered,  "  Think  you,  then,  with  all  this 

*  This  itrottg  hold  was  iltiiated  in  BMtriana.  Sinb* 
nyt|  it  wras  fi&en  furloagi  high,  aa  many  in  < 


and  that  the  top  waa  a  fertile  phkin,  eui^t  of  nuia- 
*''     '     '      ....         IB  Baclnana  tb 
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taining  Ave  hundred.    It  wu  in  Bactrtana  that  i 
ander  married  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartaa. 

t  Arrian  calls  it  Nyan:  so  indeed  does  the  Vuleob. 
M8.  That  historian  phees  it  near  Jdonnt  Meri^  mat 
adds,  that  it  was  built  by  Dionysiusor  Bao^us.  Hanot 

I  ii  had  the  aasM  of  Dionyaiopobs.  It  is  now  called  Naq;; 

I     X  Between  the  Indus  and  the  Uydaapai. 
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siTility,  to  eicape  without  a  conflict?  Toa  are 
much  deceived,  if  ybu  do.  I  will  diapate  it 
with  you  to  the  Ust;  but  it  ahall  oe  in  raToura 
and  benefits;  for  I  will  not  !:ave  yon. exceed 
me  in  generoaity."  Therefore,  after  having 
received  great  presents  from  him,  and  made 
greater,  he  said  to  him  one  evening,  ^  I  drink 
to  you,  Taziles,  and  as  sure  as  you  pledge  me, 
you  shall  have  a  thousand  talents."  His  friends 
were  offended  at  his  giving  awav  such  immense 
sums,  but  it  made  many  of  the  barbarians  look 
opon  him  with  a  kinder  eye. 

The  most  warlike  of  the  Indians  used  to 
fiflht  for  pay.  Upon  this  invasion  they  defend- 
ed the  cities  that  hired  them  with  great  vigour, 
and  Alexander  suffered  by  them  not  a  Httle. 
To  one  of  the  cities  he  granted  an  honourable 
capitulation,  and  yet  seized  the  mercenaries, 
as  they  were  upon  their  march  homewards, 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  This  is  the 
only  blot  in  his  military  conduct;  all  his  other 
proceedings  were  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  war, 
and  worthy  of  a  king.* 

The  philosophers  gave  him  no  less  trouble 
than  the  mercenaries,  by  endeavouring  to  fix  a 
mark  of  infamy  upon  those  princes  that  declared 
for  him,  and 'by  exciting  the  free  nations  to 
take  up  arms;  for  which  reason  he  hanged 
many  of  them. 

As  to  his  war  with  Porus,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  his  own  letters.  According  to 
them,  the  river  Hydaspes  was  between  the  two 
armies,  and  Porus  drew  up  his  elephants  on 
the  banks  opposite  the  enemy  with  their  heads 
towards  the  stream,  to  guard  it.  Alexander 
caused  a  great  noise  and  bustle  to  be  made 
every  day  in  his  camp,  that  the  barbarians, 
being  accustomed  to  it,  might  not  be  so  ready 
to  take  the  alarm.  This  done,  he  took  the 
advantage  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  with 
part  of  his  infantry,  and  a  select  body  of  cav- 
alry, to  gain  a  little  island  in  the  river,  at  some 
distance  from  the  Indians  When  he  was 
there,  he  and  his  troops  were  attacked  with  a 
most  violent  wind  and  rain,  accompanied  with 
dreadful  thunder  and  lightning.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  hurricane,  in  which  he  saw  several 
of  his  men  perish  by  the  lightning,  he  advanced 
from  the  island  to  the  opposite  bank.  The 
HydiRpes,  swelled  v/ith  the  rain,  by  its  violence 
and  rapidity  made  a  breach  on  that  side,  which 
received  water  enough  to  form  a  bay,  so  that 
when  he  came  to  land,  he  found  the  bank  ex- 
tremely slippery,  and  the  ground  broken  and 
undermined  by  the  current.  On  this  occasion 
he  is  said  to  have  uttered  that  celebrated  say- 
ing, **  Will  you  believe,  my  Athenian  friends, 
what  dangers  I  undergo,  to  have  you  the  heralds 
of  my  fame?"  T!ie  last  particular  we  have 
from  Onesicritus;  but  Alexander  himself  only 
jays,  they  quitted  their  boats,  and,  armed  as 
xhey  were,  waded  up  the  breach  breast  high; 
and  that  when  they  were  landed,  he  advanced 
with  the  horse  twenty  furlongs  before  the  foot, 
concluding  that  if  the  enemy  attacked  him  with 

*  It  wss  iust  and  hwfal,  it  Menu,  to  go  about 
harassing  and  destroying  those  nations  that  had  nerer 
Oilended  him,  and  up<Hi  which  he  had  no  claim,  except 
that  aTowed  by  the  northern  barbarians,  when  they 
•atered  Italy,  namely,  that  the  weak  must  submit  to 
the  strong !  Indeed,  those  barbarians  were  much  hon- 
cflter  men,  for  they  had  another  and  a  bci  ler  plea ;  they 
wcBi  to  seek  bread. 


their  cavalry,  he  should  be  greatly  their  supe- 
rior, and  that  if  they  made  a  movement  with 
their  infantry,  his  would  come  up  time  enough 
to  receive  them.  Nor  did  he  judge  amiss. 
The  enemy  detached  against  him  a  thousand 
horse  and  sixty  armed  chariots,  and  he  defeat 
ed  them  with  ease.  The  chariots  he  took,  and 
killed  four  hundred  of  the  cavalry  upon  the 
spot.  By  this,  Porus  understood  that  Alexan- 
der himself  had  passed  the  river,  and  therefori 
brought  up  his  whole  army,  except  what  ai> 
peared  necessary  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  Mace- 
donians  from  making  good  their  passage.  Alex- 
ander, considering  the  force  of  the  elephants, 
and  the  enemy's  superior  numbers,  did  not 
choose  to  engage  them  in  front,  but  attacked 
the  left  wing  himself,  while  Coenus,  according 
to  his  orders,  fell  upon  the  right.  Both  wings 
being  broken,  retired  to  the  elephants  in  the 
centre,  and  rallied  there.  The  combat  th(?n 
was  of  a  more  mixed  kind;  but  maintained  with 
such  obstinacy,  that  it  was  not  decided  till  the 
eighth  hour  of  the  day.  This  description  of 
the  battle  we  have  from  the  conqueror  himself| 
in  one  of  his  epistles. 

Most  historians  agree,  that  Porus  was  four 
cubits  and  a  palm  high,  and  that  though  the 
elephant  he  rode  was  one  of  the  largest,  his 
stature  and  bulk  were  such,  that  he  appeared 
but  proportionably  mounted.  This  eleplunt, 
during  the  whole  battle,  gave  extraordinary 
proofs  of  his  sagacity  and  core  of  the  king^ 
person.  As  long  as  that  prince  was  able  to 
fight,  he  defend^  him  with  great  courage,  and 
repulsed  all  assailants;  and  when  he  perceived 
him  ready  to  sink  under  the  multitude  of  darta 
and  the  wounds  with  which  he  was  covered, 
to  prevent  his  falling  off,  he  kneeled  down  in 
the  softest  manner,  and  with  his  proboscis 
gently  drew  every  dart  out  of  his  body. 

When  Porus  was  taken  prisoner,  Alexander 
asked  him,  "  How  he  desired  to  he  treatpd.^* 
He  answered,  "Like  a  king."  "And  have 
you  nothing  else  to  request.^  replied  Alexander, 
^<  No,''  said  he;  "  every  thing  is  comprehended 
in  the  word  king."  Alexander  not  only  r» 
stored  him  his  own  dominions  immediately^ 
which  he  was  to  govern  as  his  lieutenant,  but 
added  very  extensive  territories  to  thcni;  foi 
having  subdued  a  free  country,  which  contain- 
ed fifteen  nations,  five  thousand  considerable 
cities,*  and  villages  in  proportion,  ho  bestowed 
it  on  Porus.  Mother  countxir,  three  times  as 
large,  he  gave  to  Philip,  one  of  his  friends,  who 
was  also  to  act  there  as  his  lieutenant. 

In  the  battle  with  Porus,  Bucephalus  received 
several  wounds,  of  which  he  died  some  time 
after.  This  is  the  account  most  writers  give 
us:  but  Onesicritus  says,  ho  died  of  age  and 
fatigue,  for  he  was  thirty  years  old.  Alexander 
shewed  as  much  regret  as  if  he  had  lost  a 
faithful  friend  and  companion.  He  esteemed 
him,  indeed,  as  such;  and  built  a  city  near 
the  Hydaspes,  in  the  place  where  he  was 
buried,  which  he  called,  after  him,  Bucephalia. 

*  Some  transcriber  secmi  to  have  given  us  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  one  citr  lor  the  number  of  cities. 
Arrian-s  account  is  this  :^  **  He  took  thirty-seven  cities, 
the  least  of  which  contained  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  several  of  them  above  ten  thousand.  He  took  alio 
a  great  number  of  villages,  not  lest  populous  than  the 
cities,  and  gave  the  government  of  the  country,  U 
Pcru«.»» 
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He  M  also  reported  to  have  built  a  citjr^  and 
called  it  Peritas,  in  memory  of  a  dog  of  that 
name,  which  he  had  brought  up  and  waa  very 
fond  of.  This  particular,  Sotio  says,  he  had 
from  Potamo  of  Lesbos. 

The  combat  with  Poms  abated  the  spirit  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  made  them  reaoWe  to 
proceed  no  farther  in  India.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  had  defeated  an  enemy  who  brought 
only  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse  into  the  field;  and  therefore  they  opposed 
Alexander  with  great  firmness  when  he  insisted 
that  they  should  pass  the  GsJoges,*  which,  they 
were  informed,  was  thirty-two  furlongs  jn 
breadth,  and  in  depth  a  hundred  fathom.  The 
opposite  shore,  too,  was  covered  with  numbers 
of  squadrons,  battalions,  and  elephants.  For 
die  kings  of  the  Gandarites  and  Prcsians  were 
said  to  be  waiting  for  them  there,  with  eighty 
thousand  horse,  two  hundred  thousand  foot, 
eight  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thousand  ele- 
phants trained  to  war.  Nor  is  this  number  at 
all  magnified:  for  Androcottus,  who  reigned 
not  long  after,  made  Seleucus  a  present  of  five 
hundred  elephants  at  one  time,t  and  with  an 
army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  traversed 
India,  and  conquered  the  whole. 

Alexander's  grief  and  indignation  at  this  re- 
fusal were  such,  that  at  first  he  shut  himself 
op  in  his  tent,  and  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
declaring,  <<  He  did  not  thank  the  Macedonians 
in  the  least  for  what  they  had  done,  if  they 
wonld  not  pass  the  Ganges;  for  he  considered 
a  retreat  no  other  than  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  was  overcome."  His  friends  omitted 
nothing  that  might  comfort  him;  and  at  last 
their  remonstrances,  together  with  the  cries 
and  tears  of  the  soldiers,*  who  were  suppliants 
at  his  door,  melted  him,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  return.  However,  he  first  contrived  many 
vain  and  sophistical  things  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  fame;  among  which  were  arms  much 
bigger  than  his  men  could  use,  and  higher  man- 
gers, and  heavier  bits  than  his  horses  required, 
left  scattered  up  and  down.  He  built  also 
great  alurs,  for  which  the  Pncsians  still  re- 
tain much  veneration,  and  their  kings  cross 
the  Ganges  every  year  to  ofler  sacrifices  in  the 
Grecian  manner  upon  them.  Androcottus, 
who  was  then  very  young,  had  a  sight  pf  Aiez- 
andcr,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  oflen  said 
afterwards,  <<  That  Alexander  was  within  a  lit- 
tle of  making  himself  master  of  all  the  country; 
with  such  hatred  and  contempt  was  the  reign- 
ing prince  looked  upon,  on  account  of  his  pro- 
fligacy of  manners,  and  meanness  of  birth." 

Alexander,  in  his  march  from  thence,  formed 
a  design  to  see  the  ocean;  for  which  purpose 
he  caused  a  number  of  row-boats  and  rafts  to 
be  constructed,  and,  upon  them,  fell  down  the 
rivers  at  his  leisure.  Nor  was  this  navigation 
'inattended  with  hostilities.  He  made  several 
descents  by  the  way,  and  attacked  the  adjacent 
cities,  w}iich  were  all  forced  to  submit  to  his 
victorious  arms.  However,  he  was  very  near 
being  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Malli,  who  are  called 

*  The  Gangcfl  is  the  largest  of  all  the  rircra  in  the 
three  coutinenU,  the  Indus  the  second,  the  Nile  tlae 
Uiird,  and  the  Danube  the  fourth. 

t  Daricr  wjt  fivethouMni,  but  does  not  mention  his 

Authority.    Perhaps  Jt  was  only  a  slip  in  the  wriline, 

Ihep-inUng.  '         >r  b> 


the  most  warlike  people  in  India.  He  bad 
driven  some  of  them  from  the  wai  irith  his 
missive  weapons,  and  was  the  first  man  that 
ascended  it.  But  presently  after  he  was  up) 
the  scaling  kdder  broke.  Finding  himself  and 
his  small  company  much  galled  by  the  darts  of 
the  bartmrians  from  below,  he  poised  himself, 
and  leaped  down  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
By  good  fortune  he  fell  upon  bis  feet;  and  the 
barbarians  were  so  astonished  at  the  flashing  of 
his  arms  as  he  came  down,  that  they  thought 
they  beheld  lightning,  or  some  supernatural 
splendour  issuing  from  his  body.  At  first, 
therefore,  they  drew  back  and  dispersed.  But 
when  they  had  recollected  themselve«|  and  saw 
him  attended  only  by  two  of  his  guards,  they 
attacked  him  hand  to  hand,  and  wounded  him 
through  his  armour  with  their  swords  and 
spears,  notwithstanding  the  valour  with  which 
he  fought.  One  of  them  standing  farther  ofi*, 
drew  an  arrow  with  such  strength,  that  it  made 
its  way  through  his  cuirass,  and  entered  the 
ribs  under  the  breast.  Its  force  was  so  great, 
tliat  he  gave  back  and  was  brought  upon  his 
knees,  and  the  barbarian  ran  up  with  his  drawn 
scimitar  to  despatch  him.  Peucestaa  and  Lim- 
nsus**  placed  themselves  before  him,  but  one 
was  wou nded  and  the  other  killed.  Peucestss, 
who  survived,  was  still  making  some  resistance, 
when  Alexander  recovered  himself  and  laid  the 
barbarian  at  his  feet  The  king,  however,  re- 
ceived new  wounds,  and  at  last  had  such  a  blow 
from  a  bludgeon  upon  his  neck,  that  he  was 
forced  to  support  himself  by  the  wall,  and  there 
stood  with  his  face  to  the  enemy.  The  Mace- 
donians, who  by  this  time  had  got  in,  gathered 
about  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  his  teoL 

His  senses  were  gone,  and  it  was  the  current 
report  in  th^  army  that  he  was  dead.  When 
they  had,  with  great  difficulty,  sawed  ofi*  the 
shaft,  which  was  of  wood,  and  with  equal  troo- 
ble  had  taken  off  the  cuirass,  they  proceeded  tc 
extract  the  head,  which  was  three  fingen 
broad,  and  four  long,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  bone. 
He  fainted  under  the  operation,  and  was  very 
near  expiring;  but  when  the  head  was  got  out. 
he  came  to  himself.  Yet,  after  the  danger  wsf 
over,  he  continued  weak,  and  a  long  time  con- 
fined himself  to  a  regular  diet,  attending  soktl; 
to  the  cure  of  his  wound.  The  Macedoniani 
could  not  bear  to  be  so  long  deprived  of  the 
sight  of  their  king;  they  assembled  in  a  tumol- 
tuous  manner  about  his  tent.  When  he  peP 
ceived  this,  he  put  on  his  robe,  and  made  hu 
appearance;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  sacrificed  to 
the  gods,  ho  retired  again.  As  he  was  on  hii 
way  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  though  CB^ 
ried  in  a  litter  by  the  water  side,  he  subdued  i 
large  track  of  land,  and  many  respectable 
cities. 

In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  he  took  ten 
of  the  GynmoaophiaU,^  who  had  been  priaci 

*  Q,.  Curtius  calls  him  TinueM, 

f  The  philosophers,  so  called  from  their  goii^  naked, 
were  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Brachmani  and  tbc 
Germani.  The  Brachmani  were  most  esteemed,  be- 
cause there  was  a  consistency  in  their  principles.  Apn* 
leiuB  tells  us,  that  not  onlv  the  scholars,  but  the  Toonger 
pupils  were  assembled  about  dinner  time,  and  en»* 
ined  what  good  they  had  done  that  day ;  and  such  at 
could  not  point  out  some  act  of  humanity,  or  usefik 
pursuit  that  they  had  been  engaged  in,  were  not  alls* 
ed  any  dinner. 
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/Ally  concerned  in  inBtisating  Sabbas  to  rerolt, 
and  had  brought  namberless  otfaer  troubles 
upon  the  Macrtl^mani.  Aa  theae  ten  were 
reckoned  th«  most  acute  and- concise  in  their 
answen,  he  put  the  most  difficult  queetiona  to 
them  that  could  be  thought  of,  and  at  the  same 
time  declared,  he  would  put  the  first  person 
that  answered  wrong  to  death,  and  after  him 
all  the  rest.  The  oldest  man  among  them  was 
to  be  the  judge. 
'  He  demanded  of  the  first,  **  Which  were 
most  numerous,  the  living  or  the  dead?"  He 
inswered,  ^  The  living;  for  tho  dead  no  lon- 
ger exis^."* 

The  second  was  asked,  ^<  Whether  the  earth 
3r  the  sea  produced  the  largest  animals?^  He 
answered, "  The  earth  j  for  Uie  sea  is  part  of  it." 

The  third,  «  Which  is  the  craftiest  of  all 
animals?"  "  That,"  said  he,  "with  which  man 
is  not  yet  acqnainted.'f 

The  fourth,  "  What  was  his  reason  for  per- 
suading Sabbas  to  revolt?"  "  Because,"  said 
he,  <<  I  wished  him  either  to  Uve  with  honour, 
or  to  die  as  a  coward  deserves." 

The  fifth    had   this   question  put  to  him, 

*  Which  do  you  think  oldest,  the  day  or  the 
night?"  He  answered,  "The  day,  by  one 
day."  As  the  king  appeared  surprised  at  this 
solution,  the' philosopher  told  him,  "  Abstruse 
questions  roust  have  abstruse  answers." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  sixth,  he  de- 
manded, "  What  are  the  best  means  for  a  man 
to  make  himself  loved?"  He  answered,  "If 
possessed  of  great  power,  do  not  make  your- 
weiif  feared." 

The  seventh  was  asked,  "How  a  man 
might  become  a  god?"  He  answered,  "  By 
doing  what  is  impossible  for  man  to  do." 

The  eighth,  "Which  is  strongest,  life  or 
death  .^  "  Life,"  said  he  j  "  because  it  bears 
so  many  evjls." 

The  last  question  that  ho  put  was,  "  How 
long  is  it  good  for  a  man  to  live?"  "As  long," 
said  the  philosopher,  "  as  he  does  not  prefer 
death  to  life." 

Then  turning  to  the  judge,  he  ordered  him 
'to  give  sentence.  The  old  man  said,  "  In  my 
opinion  they  have  all  answered  one  worse  than 
another."  "  If  this  is  ihy  judgment,"  said 
Alexander,  "  thou  shalt  die  first."  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  philosopher,  "not  except  you  choose 
to  break  your  word:  for  you  declared  the  man 
that  answered  worst  should  first  suffer," 

The  king  loaded  them  with  presents,  and 
dismissed  them.  After  which  he  sent  Onesi- 
critus^  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  to  the  other  In- 
dian sages  who  were  of  most  reputation,  and 
lived  a  retired  life,  to  desire  them  to  come 
to  him.  Onesichtus  tells  us,  Calanus  treat- 
ed him  with  great  insolence  and  harshness, 
bidding  him  to  strip  himself  naked,  if  he 
desired  to  hear  any  of  his  doctrine;  "You  should 
not  hear  me  on  any  other  condition,"  said  he, 
<^  though  you  came  from  Jupiter  himself.' 
.Dandamifl  behavea  with  more  civility;  and 
when  Onesicritus  had  given  him  an  account  of 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Diogenes,  he  said, 
•*  JThey   appeared  to  him  to  have   been  men 

*  They  did  not  hold  Die  mortality,  but  th*  trsnnai- 
^CMtaon  of  the  soul. 

f  This  wc  suppose  to  meai  man  hinuclf,  m  not  bciag 
acQuauiled  wilH  Minuet f. 


of  geniui,  but  to  have  lived  with  too  pttnive  a 
regard  to  the  laws." 

Others  say,  Dandamis  entered  into  no  d»  , 
coarse  with  the  messenger,  bat  only  asked, 
"  Why  Alexander  had  taken  so  long  a  joor 
ney?"  As  to  Calanus,  it  la  certain  Taxiles  pi^ 
vailed  with  him  to  go  to  Alexander.  His  true 
name  was  Sphines;  but  because  he  addressed 
them  with  the  word  CaU^  which  is  the  Indian 
form  of  salutation,  the  Greeks  call  him  Calanu. 
This  philosopher,  we  are  told,  presented  Alex 
ander  with  a  good  image  of  this  empire.  Ho 
laid  a  dry  and  shrivelloi  hide  before  him,  and 
first  trod  upon  the  edges  of  it.  This  he  did  al. 
round;  and  as  he  trod  on  one  side,  it  started 
up  on  the  other.  At  last  he  fi^d  his  feet  on  the 
middle,  and  then  it  lay  still.  *By  this  emblem 
he  shewed  him,  that  he  should  fix  his  residence, 
and  plant  his  principal  force  in  the  heart  of  his 
empire,  and  not  wander  to  the  extremities. 

Alexander  spent  seven  months  in  falling 
down  the  rivers  to  the  ocean.  When  he  ar- 
rived there,  he  embarked,  and  sailed  to  an  isl- 
and which  he  called  Scillonstis,*  but  others 
call  it  Psiltoucis.  There  he  landed,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods.  He  Hkewise  considered  the 
nature  of  the  sea  and  of  the  coast,  as  far  as  it 
was  accessible.  And  after  having  besought 
Heaven,  "  That  no  man  might  ever  reach  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  expedition,"  he  pre- 
pared to  set  out  on  his  way  back.  He  appoint* 
ed  Nearchus  admiral,  and  Onesicritus  chief 
pilot,  and  ordered  his  licet  to  sail  round,  keep- 
ing India  on  the  right.  With  the  rest  of  his 
forces  he  returned  by  land,  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Orites;  in  which  he  was  reduced  to 
such  extremities,  and  lost  such  numbers  of 
men,  that  he  did  not  bring  back  from  India 
above  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  he  entered  it 
with,  which  was  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand 
horse.  Violent  distempers,  ill  diet,  and  excea 
sive  heats,  destroyed  multitudes;  but  famine 
made  still  greater  ravages.  For  it  was  a  bar- 
ren and  uncultivated  country;  the  natives  lived 
miserably,  having  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  a 
few  bad  sheep,  which  used  to  feed  on  the  fish 
thrown  up  by  the  sea;  consequently  they  were 
poor,  and  their  flesh  of  a  bad  flavour. 

With  much  difficulty  he  traversed  this  coun- 
try in  sixty  days,  and  then  arrived  in  Gedrosia. 
There  he  found  provisions  in  abundance;  for 
besides  that  the  land  is  fertile  in  itself,  the 
neighbouring  priuccs  and  grandees  supplied 
him.  After  he  had  given  his  army  some  time 
to  refresh  themselves,  he  marched  in  Carmania 
for  seven  days  in  a  kind  of  Bacchanalian  pro- 
cesaion.  His  chariot,  which  was  very  magnifi 
cent,  was  drawn  by  eight  horses.  Upon  it 
was  placed  a  lofty  platform,  where  he  and  his 
principal  friends  revelled  day  and  night.  This 
carriage  was  followed  by  many  others,  some 
covered  with  rich  tapestry  and  paper  hangings, 
ind  others  ded  with  branches  of  trees  fr^ 
gathered  and  flourishing.  In  these  were  tho 
rest  of  the  king's  friends  and  generals,  crovfrn* 
ed  with  flowers,  and  cxhilirat«i  with  wine. 

In  this  whole  company  there  was  not  tr 
be  seen  a  buckler,  a  helmet,  or  spear;  but,  ir 

*  Arrian  call*  it  Ciltttta.  Here  they  first  observed 
the  ebbing  and  flowirg  of  the  tea,  t?hieh  surprind  thsa 
not  a  littk. 
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■tetd  of  them,  cum,  flagons,  and  goUets. 
These  the  soldiers  dipped  in  hage  vessels  of 
vine,  and  drank  to  each  other,  some  as  they 
'  marched  along,  and  others  seated  at  tables, 
which  were  placed  at  proper  distances  on  the 
way.  The  whole  country  resounded  with 
flut^  clarionets,  and  sonrs,  and  with  the 
dances  and  riotous  frolics  of  the  women.  This 
disorderly  and  dissolute  march  was  closed  with 
a  yery  immodest  figure,  and  with  all  the  liced- 
tions  ribaldry  of  the  Bacchanals,  as  if  Bacchus 
himself  had  been  present  to  carry  on  the  de- 
bauch. 

When  Alexander  arrived  at  the  royal  palace 
of  Gedrosia,  he  gave  his  army  time  to  refresh 
themselves  agai^  and  entertained  them  with 
foats  and  pnblic^pectacles.  At  one  of  these 
in  which  the  choruses  disputed  the  prize  of 
dancing,  he  appeared  inflamed  with  wine.  His 
favourite  Bagoaa  happening  to  win  it,  crossed 
the  theatre  in  his  habit  of  ceremony,  and  seat- 
ed himself  by  the  king.  The  Macedonians 
expressed  their  satisfaction  w:th  loud  plaudits, 
and  called  out  to  the  king  to  kiss  lumj  with 
which  at  last  ho  complied. 

Nearchus  joined  hmi  again  here,  and  he  was 
•0  much  delighted  with  the  account  of  his  voy- 
age, that  he  formed  a  design  to  sail  in  person 
from  the  Euphrates  with  a  great  fleet,  circle 
the  coast  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  enter  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  For 
this  purpose,  he  constructed,  at  Thapsacas,  a 
number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts,  and  collected 
mariners  and  pilots.  But  the  report  of  the 
difficulties  he  nad  met  with  in  his  Indian  ex- 
pedition, particularly  in  his  attack  of  the  Malli, 
nis  great  loss  of  men  in  the  country  of  the 
Orites.  and  the  supposition  he  would  never  re- 
turn alive  from  the  voyage  he  now  meditated, 
excited  his  new  subjects  to  revolt,  and  put  his 
generals  and  governors  of  provinces  upon  dis- 
playing their  injustice,  insolence,  and  avarice. 
In  short,  the  whole  empire  was  in  commotion, 
and  ripe  for  rebellion.  Olympias  and  Cleo- 
patra, leaguing  against  Antipater,  had  seized 
Lis  hereditary  dominions,  and  divided  them 
between  them.  Olympias  took  Epirus,  and 
Cleopatra,  Macedonia.  The  tidings  of  which 
being  brought  .to  Alexander,  be  said,  ''His  mo- 
ther had  considered  right;  for  the  Macedo- 
niaiiS  would  never  bear  to  be  governed  by  a 
woman." 

In  consequence  of  this  unsettled  state  of 
things,  he  sent  Nearchus  again  to  sea,  having 
determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  maritime 
provinces.  Meantime  he  marched  in  person  to 
chastise  his  lieutenants  for  their  misdemeanours. 
Oxyartes,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abulites,  he  killed 
with  his  own  hand,  by  a  stroke  of  his  javelin. 
Abulites  had  laid  in  no  provisions  for  him;  he 
had  only  collected  three  thousand  talents  in 
money.  Upon  his  presenting  this,  Alexander 
bade  him  oner  it  to  his  horses;  and,  as  they 
did  not  touch  it,  he  said,  "Of  what  use  will 
this  provision  now  be  to  me.^'  and  immediate- 
ly ordered  Abulites  to  be  taken  into  custody. 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  he  entered  Per^ 
na,  was  to  give  Uiis  money  to  the  matrons,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  kings, 
who,  upon  their  return  from  any  excursion  to 
their  Persian  dominions,  used  to  give  every 
woman  a  piece  of  gold.  For  this  reason,  several 


of  them,  we  are  told,  made  ii  a  rule  to  retan 
but  seldom;  and  Ochus  never  did;  he  banished 
himself  to  save  his  money.  Having  fcuod  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus  broken  open,  he  put  t}<e  author 
of  that  sacrilege  to  death,  though  a  native  of 
Pella,  and  a  person  of  some  distinction.  His 
name  was  Polymaehus.  After  he  had  read  the 
epitaph,  which  was  in  the  Persian  language, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  also  in  Greek.  It 
was  as  follows:   O  man!  whosoever  tbod 

ART,  AMD  WHENSOEVER  THOU  C0ME8T,  (POE 
COME  I  KNOW  THOU  WILT,)  I  'aM  CTRUS,  THE 
FOUNDER  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EBIFIRS,  ENVT  MK 
NOT     THE   LITTLE   EARTH   THAT    COVERS   MT 

BODY.  Alexander  was  much  affected  at  these 
words,  which  placed  before  him  in  so  strong  a 
light  the  uncertainty  and  vicissitude  of  things. 

It  was  here  that  Calanus,  after  having  b^n 
disordered  a  little  while  with  the  cholic,  desir- 
ed to  have  his  funeral  pile  erected.  He  ap- 
proached it  on  horseback,  offered  up  his  prayen 
to  Heaven,  peuied  the  libations  upon  him 
self,  cut  off  part  of  his  hair,*  and  threw  it  on 
the  fire;  and,  before  he  ascended  the  pile,  took 
leave  of  the  Macedonians,  desiring  them  to 
spend  the  da^'  .n  jollity  and  drinking  with  the 
kmg;  ''For  I  shall  see  him,"  said  he,  "  in  a 
little  time  at  Babylon."  So  saying  he  stretched 
himself  upon  the  pile,  and  covered  himself  up. 
Nor  did  he  move  at  the  approach  or  the  flames, 
but  remained  in  the  same  posture  till  he  had 
finished  his  sacrifice,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  sages  of  his  country.  Many  years  af- 
ter, another  Indian  did  the  same  before  Aa 
gustus  Ciesar  at  Athens,  whose  tomb  is  shewn 
to  this  day,  and  called  the  IndiarCs  tomb. 

Alexander,  as  soon  as  bo  retired  from  the 
funeral  pile,  invited  his  friends  and  officers  to 
supper,  and,  to  give  life  to  the  carousal,  prom- 
ised that  the  man  who  drank  most  should  be 
crowned  for  his  victory.  Promachus  drank  four 
measures  of  wine,t  and  carried  off  the  crowu, 
which  was  worth  a  talent,  but  survived  itonljr 
three  days.  The  rest  of  the  guests,  as  Chares 
tells  us,  drank  to  such  a  degree,  that  forty-one 
of  them  lost  their  lives,  the  weather  coming 
upon  them  extremely  cold  during  their  intoxi- 
cation. 

When  he  arrived  at  Susa,  he  married  bis 
friends  to  Persian  ladies.  He  set  them  the  ex- 
ample, by  taking  Statira  tlie  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, to  wife,  and  then  distributed  among  bif 
priucipal  officers  the  virgins  of  highest  quality. 
As  fur  those  Macedonians  who  had  alreadr 
married  in  Persia,  he  made  a  general  entertain 
ment  in  commemoration  of  their  nuptials.  It  is 
said,  that  no  less  than  nine  thousana  guests  sat 
down,  and  yet  he  presented  each  with  a  golden 
cup  for  performing  the  libation.  Eve^y  thing 
else  was  conducted  with  the  utrooiit  niagnift- 
ccnce;  he  even  paid  off  all  their  debts;  in^ 
much  that  the  whole  expense  amounted  to  m  ^ 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  talents 

An  officer,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  An 
tigenes,  put  himself  upon  the  list  of  debloiSr 
and  produced  a  person  who  declared  he  was  is 
much  in  his  books.  Alexander  paid  the  mon- 
ey; but  afterwards  discovering  the  fraud,  in  U 

*  As  some  of  the  hair  uwd  to  be  cot  from  the  ftn 
head  of  rictinu. 

T  About  fourteen  quarta.  The  cKmm  wa  lis  piiv 
Dtne-tenth*. 
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tager  ioiY>ade  him  tho  coan,  and  took  away  hia 
eoouniiaiofi.  There  was  no  fault  to  be  foond 
with  him  as  a  soldier.  He  had  disttoguiahed 
himself  in  his  youth  under  Philip,  at  tlM  aiege 
if  Perinthus,  where  he  was  wonmled  in  the  eye 
with  a  dart  shot  from  one  of  the  engines;  and 
yet  he  would  neither  suffer  it  to  be  taken  out, 
nor  qmt  th^  ield,  till  he  had  repulsed  the  ene- 
my, and  forced  them  to  retire  uto  the  town. 
The  poor  wretch  could  not  bear  the  disgrace 
he  had  now  brought  upon  himself;  his  gritt  and 
despair  was  so  great  uat  it  was  apprehended 
he  would  pot  an  end  to  his  own  life.  To  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe,  the  king  foiigave  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  keep  the  money. 

The  thirty  thousand  boys,  whom  he  left  under 
proper  masters,  were  now  grown  so  much,  and 
maae  so  handsome  an  appearance;  and,  what 
was  of  more  importance,  had  gained  such  an 
activity  and  address  in  their  eiereises,  that  he 
was  greatly  delighted  with  them.    But  it  was 
matter  of  uneasiness  to  the  Macedonians;  they 
were  apprehensive  that  the  king  would  have  leas 
regaid  lor  them.  Ilierefore,  when  he  gave  the 
invalids  their  route  to  the  sm,  in  order  to  their 
return,  the  whole  army  considered  it  aa  an  inju- 
rious and  oppressive  measure:  **  He  haa  availed 
himself,^  said  they,  '^  beyond  all  reason,  of  their 
services,  and  now  he  sends  themdwick  with  dis- 
grace, and  turns  them  upon  the  hands  of  their 
ooontiy  and  their  parent!,  in  a  very  diiferent 
condition  ftom  that  in  which  he  received  them. 
Why  does  he  not  dismiss  us  all !  Why  does  he 
cot  reckon  all  the  Macedonians  incapable  of  ser- 
vioe,  now  he  has  got  this  body  of  young  dancers? 
Let  him  go  with  them  and  conquer  the  world." 
Alexander,  incensed  at  this  mutinous  behav- 
iour, loaded  them  with  reproaches;  and  order- 
ing them  off,  took  Persians  for  his  guarda,  and 
filled  up  other  offices  with  them.    When  they 
saw  their  king  with  these  new  attendanta,  and 
theuMelves  rejected  and  spurned  with  dishon- 
our, they  were  greatly  humbled.  They  lament- 
ed their  fate  to  each  other,  and  were  almost 
frantic  with  jealousy  and  anger.  At  last,  com- 
ing to  themselves,  they  repaired  to  the  king's 
tent,  without  arms,  in  one  thin  gu-ment  onlv; 
and  with  tears  and  lamentations  delivered  them- 
selves op  to  his  vengeance;  desiring  he  would 
treat  them  as  ungrateful  men  deserved. 

He  was  softened  with  their  complainta,  but 
would  not  appear  to  hearken  to  them.  They 
stood  two  days  and  nights,  bemoanini^  them- 
selves in  this  manner,  and  calling  for  their  dear 
master.  The  third  day  he  came  out  to  them: 
and  when  he  saw  their  forlorn  condition,  he 
wept  a  long  time.  After  a  ffentle  rebuke  for 
their  misbehaviour,  he  condescended  to  con- 
verse with  them  in  a  free  manner;  and  such  as 
were  nnfit  for  service,  he  sent  over  with  mag- 
nificent presents.  At  the  same  time,  he  signi- 
fied his  pleasure  to.  Antipater,  that  at  all  pub- 
lic dlTersions  they  should  have  the  most  non- 
oorable  seats  m  the  theatres,  and  wear  chaplets 
of  flowers  there;  and  that  the  children  of  those 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  his  service,  should 
have  their  fathers's  pay  continued  to  tnem. 

VHien  he  came  to  £cbatana  in  Media,  and 
had  despatched  the  most  urgent  a£birs,  he  em- 
liioved  himself  again  in  the  celebration  of  sames 
and  other  public  solemnities;  for  which  pur^ 
pose  three  thousand  aitifioen.  lately  arrived 
II 


firom  Greece,  were  very  serviceable  to  him.  But 
unfortunately  Hephcstion  fell  sick  of  a  fever  in 
the  midst  of  this  festivity.  As  a  young  man  and 
a  soldier,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  kept  to  strict 
diet;  and  taking  the  opportunity  to  dine  when  hi« 
physician  Q^ucus  was  gone  to  the  theatre,  be 
ate  a  roasteo  mwl,  and  drank  a  flagon  of  wine 
made  aa  cold  aa  possible;  in  eonseoueace  ol 
which  he  grew  worse,  and  died  a  few  days  after. 
Alexander's  grief  on  this  occaaion  exceeded 
all  bounds.  He  immediatelv  ordered  the  horses 
and  mules  to  be  shorn,  that  they  might  have 


theur  share  in  the  mourning,  and  with  the  i 
view  pulled  down  the  battlements  of  the  neigh- 
bourinff  citiea.  The  poor  physician  he  crucified. 
He  foibade  the  flute  and  aU  ether  musie  in  his 
camp  for  a  long  time.  This  continued  till  ho 
received  an  oraclefirom  Jupiter  Ammon,  which 
enjoined  him  to  revere  Hephestian,  and  sap 
crmce  to  him  aa  a  demi-god.  After  this  he 
sought  to  reheve  his  sorrow  by  hunting,  or 
ratter  by  war;  for  his  game  were  men.  In  this 
expedition  he  conquerra  the  Gusscans,  and  put 
all  that  were  come  to  the  years  of  puberty  to 
the  sword.  This  he  called  a  sacrmoe  to  the 
manu  of  Hephastion ! 

He  designed  to  lav  out  ten  thousand  talents 
upon  his  tomb  and  tfie  monumental  ornaments, 
and  that  the  workmanship,  as  well  as  desisn, 
should  exceed  the  expense,  great  as  it  was.  He 
therefore  desired  to  nave  Stancrates  for  his 
architect,  whose  nenius  promised  a  happy 
boldness  and  grandeur  in  every  thing  that  he 
planned.  This,  was  the  man  who  had  told  him, 
some  time  before,  that  Mount  Athos  in  Thrace 
waa  most  capable  of  beins  cut  into  a  human 
figure;  and  that,  if  he  had  out  his  orders,  he 
would  convert  it  into  a  statue  for  him,  the  most 
lasting  and  conspicuous  in  the  world;  a  statue 
which  should  have  a  city  with  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  river  that 
flowed  to  the  sea  with  a  strong  current  in  its 
right.  He  did  not,  however,  embrace  that  pro- 
posal, though  at  that  time  he  busied  himself 
with  his  arehitects  in  contriving  and  laying  out 
even  more  absurd  and  expensive  designs. 

As  he  was  advancing  towards  Babylon, 
Nearchus,  who  was  returned  from  his  expedi- 
tion on  the  ocean,  and  came  up  the  Euphrates, 
declared,  he  had  been  apphed  to  by  some 
Chaldaaas,  who  were  strongly  of  opinion  that 
Alexander  should  not  enter  Babylon.  But  br 
slighted  the  warning  and  continued  his  march 
Upon  his  approach  to  the  walls,  he  saw  a  grea  ■ 
number  of  crows  fighting,  some  of  which  fell 
down  dead  at  his  feet  Soon  after  this,  being 
informed,  that  Apollodorus,  governor  of  Baby. 
Ion,  had  sacrificed,  in  order  to  consult  thegodi 
concerning  him,  be  sent  for  Pythafforas,  the 
diviner;  and,  as  he  dkl  not  deny  the  fact,  asked 
him  how  the  entrails  of  the  viq|im  appeared. 
Pythagoras  anawered,  the  liver  was  without  a 
head.  ^A  terrible  presage,  indeed!"  said 
Alexander.  He  let  Pythagoras  go  with  impu- 
nity: but  by  this  time  he  waa  *^rr  he  had  not 
listened  to  Nearchus.  He  live^i  tvoetly  in  hii 
pavilion  without  the  walls,  and  t^irerted  him- 
self with  sailing  up  and  down  tho  Euphrates. 
For  there  had  happened  several  other  iU  omens 
that  much  disturbed  him.  One  of  the  largest 
and  handsomest  lions  that  were  kept  in  Baby 
Ion,  was  attacked  and  kicked  to  death  b?  an 
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■M.  Ooe  day  h«  Btripped  for  tin  refrMbmeot 
of  oil,  and  to  play  at  twU:  after  the  diversioa 
was  over,  the  yoong  men  who  played  with  him, 
going  to  fetch  his  elothec,  beheld  a  man  ntting 
in  profound  ailence  on  hii  throne,  dreeaed  in 
the  royal  robes,  with  the  diadem  opon  hia  head. 
They  demanded  who  he  was,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  wovld  answer.  At  last,  coming 
to  himself,  he  said,  "  My  name  is  Dionysius,  and 
I  am  a  native  of  Messene.  Upon  a  criminal 
jrocess  against  me,  I  left  the  place,  and  em- 
barked for  Babylon.  There  I  have  been  kept 
a  long  time  in  chains.  But  this  day  the  god 
Serapis  appeared  to  me,  and  broke  my  chains; 
after  whicn  he  conducted  me  hither,  and  or^ 
dered  me  to  put  on  this  robe  and  diadem,  and 
sit  here  in  silence.'' 

Afler  the  man  had  thus  eiplained  himself, 
Alexander,  by  the  advice  of  his  soothsayers, 
put  him  to  death.  But  the  anguish  of  his  mind 
ucreased;  on  one  hand,  be  almost  despaired  of 
the  succours  of  Heaven,  and  on  the  other  dis- 
trusted his  friends.  He  was  most  afraid  of 
Antipater  and  his  sons  j  one  of  which,  named 
lolaus,*  was  his  cup-bearer:  the  other,  named 
Casiander,  was  lately  arrived  from  Macedonia; 
and  happening  to  see  some  baibarinns  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  king,  like  a  man  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  Greoian  manners,  and  a 
stranger  to  such  a  sight,  be  burst  out  into  a 
loud  laugh.  Alexander,  enraged  at  the  affront, 
seixed  him  by  the  hair,  and  with  both  hands 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Caasander 
ailerwards  attempted  to  vindicate  his  ftther 
against  his  accusers;  which  greatly  irriuted 
the  king.  «  What  is  this  talk  of  thine  i»  said  he. 
'*  Dost  thou  think  that  men  who  had  suffered 
no  injury,  would  come  so  far  to  bring  a  false 
chaige?"  "  Their  coming  so  ftr,"  replied 
Caasander,  "  is  an  argument  that  the  charge  is 
false,  because  they  are  at  a  distance  from  those 
who  are  able  to  contradict  them.**  At  this 
Alexander  smiled^  and  said,  <<  These  are  some 
of  Aristotle^  sophisms,  which  make  equally 
for  either  side  of  the  question.  But  be  aaiured 
I  will  make  you  repent  it,  if  these  men  have 
bad  the  least  injustice  done  them.'' 

This,  and  other  menaces,  left  such  a  terror 
upon  Cassander,  and  made  so  laating  an  im- 
preaaion  upon  hia  mind,  that  many  yeara  after, 
when  king  of  Macedon,  and  maat<>/  of  all 
Greece,  as  he  waa  walking  about  at  Delphi, 
and  taking  a  view  of  the  atatuea,  the  audden 
sight  of  that  of  Alexander  ia  aaid  to  have  struck 
him  with  such  horror,  that  he  trembled  all 
over,  and  it  waa  with  difficultv  he  recovered  of 
the  giddineaa  it  canaed  in  hia  brain. 

When  Alexander  had  once  given  himaelf  up 
to  auperatition,  hia  mind  waa  ao  preyed  upon 
by  vain  feara  and  anxietiea,  that  he  turned  the 
leaat  incideitf  which  waa  any  thing  atraage  and 
out  of  the  wiy,  into  a  aign  or  a  prodigy.  The 
eourt  awarmed  with  aacrificea,  purifiera,  and 
prognoaticatora;  thev  were  all  to  be  aeen  exer- 
cising their  talenta  there.  So  true  it  ia,  that 
though  the  disbelief  of  religion,  and  contempt 
of  thinga  divine,  ia  a  great  evil,  yet  auperatition 
ia  a  greater.  For  aa  water  gaina  upon  low 
grounda,  ao  auperatition  prevana  over  a  deject- 
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ed  mind,  and  fiUs  it  with  fear  ind  foil j  fh 
was  entirely  AJexandev's  case.  However,  fepei 
the  receipt  of  some  'trades  concenivg  Hs 
phcstion,  from  the  god  he  commonly  oon 
suited,  he  gave  a  truce  to  his  sorrows,  and  eav 
ployed  hioMelf  in  festive  sacrifices  and  enter 


One  day,  after  he  had  given  Nearcbw 
sumptuous  treat,  he  went,  according  to  castom 
to  refresh  himself  in  the  bath,  in  order  to  retir 
to  rest.  But  in  the  meantime  Mediut  caiM 
and  invited  him  to  take  part  in  a  caroaaal,  aag 
he  could  not  deny  him.  There  he  drank  al 
that  night  and  the  next  day,  till  at  last  be  fooad 
a  fever  coming  upon  him.  It  did  not,  however 
seixe  him  as  he  was  drinking  the  cup  of  Her 
cules.  nor  did  he  find  a  sodden  pain  in  hia  back, 
as  if  It  had  been  pierced  with  a  spear.  Tbeie 
are  circumstances  invented  by  writen,  who 
thousht  the  catastrophe  of  so  noble  a  tragedy 
sbonki  be  something  affecting  and  extraordba- 
7.  Ariatobnlua  teUs  us,  that  in  the  rage  of  ftii 
fever,  and  the  violence  of  his  thirst,  he  took  a 
draught  of  wine,  which  threw  him  into  a  fren- 
xy,  and  that  he  died  the  thirtieth  of  the  month 
Daenug  (June.) 

But  in  his  journals  the  account  of  hia  lick- 
ness  is  as  follows:  <<  On  the  eighteenth  of  the 
month  Daesins,  finding  the  fever  upon  bim,  he 
lay  in  hia  bath  room.    The  next  oay,  diet  be 
had  bathed,  he  removed  into  his  own  chamber, 
and  played  many  houra  with  Medins  at  dice. 
In  the  evening  he  bathed  again,  aad  after  bar- 
ing aacrificed  to  the  goda,  he  ate  hia  aopper.  b 
the  night  the  fever  returned.    The  twentieth 
be  alao  bathed,  and,  afler  the  cuatomarr  lacri- 
fice,  aat  in  the  bath-room,  and  diverted  himeeU 
with  hearing  Nearchua  tell  the  story  of  hii 
voyage,  and  all  that  waa  moat  observable  with 
reapect  to  the  /ocean.    The  twenty-first  wu 
apent  in  the  aafbe  manner.   The  fever  increu 
ed,  and  he  hac^a  very  bad  night   The  twenty 
aecond,  the  fever  waa  violent.  He  ordered  bn 
bed  to  be  removed,  and  placed  by  the  grca 
bath.    There  he  talked  to  his  genenla  aboai 
the  vacancies  in  his  army,  and  desired  they 
might  be  filled  up  with  experienced  officeia 
The  twenty-fourth,  he  was  much  worse.   He 
choose,  however,  to  be  carried  to  aaaist  at  the 
aacrifice.    He  likewise  gave  orders,  that  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army  should  wait  with- 
in the  court,  and  the  others  keep  watch  all 
night  without.    The  twenty-fifth,  he  wai  re- 
moved to  his  palace,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  he  slept  a  little,  but  the  fever  did 
not   abate  ;  and   when  his  generals  entered 
the  room  he  was  speechless.    He  continued 
so  the  day  following.    The    Macedoniani, 
by  this  time,  thinking  he  waa  dead,  came  to 
the  gatea  with  great  clamor,  and  threatened 
the  great  officera  in  auch  a  mannen  that  they 
were  forced  to  admit  them,  and  suffer  them  al' 
to  paaa  unarmed  by  the  bed-aide.  The  twent) 
aeventh,  Python  and  Seleucua  were  senttotha 
temple  of  Serapis,  to  inquire   whether  they 
should  carry  Alexander  thither,  and  the  dei^ 
ordered  that  they  should  not  lemove  bim.  The 
twenty-eighth,  in  the  evening,  he  died."  These 
particulars  are  taken  almost  wotd  for  woid 
from  hia  diary. 

There  waa  no  auapicion  of  ploison  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  but  six  jenn  aflar  (wt  aic 
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lold)  Oljrmpks,  npon  lome  mlbnnmtion,  put  a 
number  of  people  to  death,  and  ordered  the 
remains  of  lolai,  who  wai  euppoMd'to  have 
given  him  the  dra*igbty  to  be  dog  out  of  the 
grave.  Thote  who  say  Ariitotle  adviaed  An- 
tipater  to  such  a  horrid  deed,  and  furnished 
aim  with  the  poison  he  sent  to  Babylon,  allege 
one  Agnothemis  as  their  author,  who  is  pre- 
tended to  have  had  the  information  from  king 
Antigonus.  They  add,  that  the  poison  was  a 
water  of  a  cold  and  deadly  quality,*  which 
distils  from  a  rock  in  the  territory  of  Nonachs  j 
and  that  thoy  receive  it  as  they  would  do  so 
many  dew-drops,  and  keep  it  in  an  ass's  hoof; 
iti  eitreme  coldness''and  acrimony  being  such, 
that  it  makes  its  way  through  all  other  Teasels. 
The  generality  however,  look  upon  the  stoiy 
of  the  poison  as  a  mere  fable;  and  thev  have 
this  strong  argument  in  their  favour,  Ui4t  tnough, 
on  account  of  the  disputes  which  the  great  offi- 
cers were  engaged  in  for  many  days,  the  body 
lay  unembalmed  in  a  sultry  place,  it  had  no 


•ign  of  any  taint,  but  eoniinued  freeh  am 
clear. 

Rozana  was  now  pregnant,  and,  therefore, 
had  great  attention  paid  her  bv  the  Macedo- 
nians. But  being  extremely  jealous  of  Statira, 
she  laid  a  snare  for  her  b^  a  forged  letter,  as 
from  Alexander;  and  havmg,  by  this  means, 
got  her  under  her  power,  she  sacrificed  both 
her  and  her  sister,  and  threw  their  bodies  into 
a  well,  which  she  filled  up  with  earth.  Per- 
diccaa  Avaa  her  accomplice  in  this  murder.  In- 
deed, he  had  now  the  principal  power,  which 
he  exercised  in  the  name  of  Arideus,  woom  be 
treated  rather  as  a  screen  than  as  a  king. 

Aridsus  was  the  son  of  Philip,  by  a  courto- 
san  named  Philinna,  a  woman  of  low  birth. 
His  deficiency  in  understanding  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a  distemper,  in  which  neiUier  na- 
ture nor  accident  had  any  share.  For  it  is  said, 
there  wa)  something  amiable  and  great  in  him 
when  a  boy;  which  Olympias  perceiving,  gave 
him  potions  that  disturbed  his  brain  .* 
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Wbex  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of 
Ronae,t  he  endeavoured  to  bring  Cesar  to  re- 
pudiate Cornelia,  daughter  to  Cinna,  one  of 
the  late  tyrants;  and  finding  he  could  not  effect 
H,  either  by  hopes  or  fearsj  he  confiscated  her 
dowry.  Indeed,  Cssar,  as  a  rekUon  to  Marius, 
was  natunlly  an  enemy  to  Sylla.  Old  Marius 
had  married  Julia,  Ciesar's  aunt,  and,  there- 
fore, young  Marius,  the  son  he  had  by  her,  was 
Cassar's  cousin-german.  At  first,  Sylla,  amidst 
the  vast  number  of  proscriptions  that  engaged 
his  attention,  overlooked  this  enemy;  but  Cs- 
sar,  not  content  with  escaping  so,  presented 
himself  to  the  people,  as  a  candidate  fbr  the 
priesthood,§  though  he  was  not  yet  come  to 
years  of  matnritv.  Sylla  exerted  his  influence 
against  him,  and  he  miscarried.  The  dictator 
afterwards  thought  of  having  him  taken  off, 
and  when  some  said,  there  was  no  need  to  pot 
such  a  boy  to  death,  he  answered,  <<  their  saga* 
city  was  small,  if  they  did  not  in  that  boy  see 
many  Marius's.* 

This  saying  being  reported  to  Cesar,  he 
concealed  himself  a  long  time,  wandering  up 
and  down  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
Amidst  his  movemenU  from  house  to  house, 

*  Hence  It  was  called  th«  Stjfgian  water.  Jftmaau 
was  a  city  of  Arcadia. 

t  Souie  imagine  that  the  beglnntog  of  (hit  h'ft  iiloat; 
Vut  if  they  look  back  to  the  introduction  to  the  lift  of 
Alexander,  that  notion  will  fani«h. 

X  Cmmr  would  not  make  tach  a  Husrifiee  to  the  die-i 
tetor  as  PiM  had  done,  who,  at  hif  command,  divorced 
his  wile  Annia.  Pompe^,  too,  for  the  take  of  Sylla's 
aUtance,  repudiated  AnLutia. 

^  Caeanr  had  the  prieithood  befbre  Sylla  was  dicta- 
tor. In  the  Mventecnth  year  of  hia  age,  he  broke  hi* 
aoga^nieDt  to  Con«atia,  tkoo^  the  wae  of  a  contnlar 
and  opulent  iamily,  and  married  Cornelia,  the  daugh- 
ter oc  Cinna,  by  whose  iotcrcat,  and  that  of  Mariua, 
be  was  created  Flamen  Diali$.  or  PrietC  of  Jupiter. 
SyUa,  when  abtolutc  master  or  Rome,  ineiated  on  hi* 
4iTorcingComelia,  and,  upon  hia  refusal  deprived  him 
ot  thai  offlce.    Sutton,  ia  Julio. 


he  fell  sick,  and  on  that  account  was  forced  to 
be  carried  in  a  litter.  The  soldiers  employed 
by  SyUa  to  search  those  pacts,  and  drag  the 
proscribed  persons  from  their  retreats,  one  night 
fell  in  with  him;  but  Cornelius,  who  command- 
ed there,  was  prevailed  on,  by  a  bribe  of  two 
talents  to  let  him  go. 

He  then  haatened  to  sea,  and  sailed  to  Bi- 
thyaia,  where  he  sought  protection  of  Nico- 
medes  the  king.  His  stay,  however,  with  him 
was  not  long.  He  re-embarked,  and  was  taken 
near  the  island  of  Pharmacusa,  by  pirates,  who 
were  roasters  of  that  sea,  and  blocked  op  all 
the  passages  with  a  number  of  galleys  and 
other  vessels.  They  asked  him  only  twenty 
talenU  for  his  ransom.  He  laughed  at  their 
demand,  as  the  oonseouence  of  their  not  know- 
ing him,  and  premised  them  fifty  talents.  To 
raise  the  money,  he  despatched  his  people  to 
different  cities,  and  in  the  mean  time  remained 
with  only  one  friend  and  two  attendants  among 
these  Cilidans,  who  considered  murder  as  a 
trifle.  Cesar,  however,  held  them  in  great 
contempt,  and  used  to  send,  whenever  he 
went  to  sleep,  and  oider  them  to  keep  silence 
Thus  he  lived  among  them  thirty-eight  days,  as 

*  Portraiti  of  the  same  peraon,  taken  at  difltreat 
periods  of  lift,  though  they  difler  greatly  from  each 
other,  retain  a  resemblance  upon  the  whole.  And 
so  it  u  in  general  with  the  characters  of  men.  But 
Alexander  seem*  to  be  an  exception  ;  for  nothing  can 
admit  of  neater  dissimilarity  than  that  which  enlerad 
into  kb  dUapoaition  at  diffuvnt  timea,  and  hi  diflerurt 
circumstances.  He  wa*  brare  and  pusinaaimoas. 
merciful  and  cruel,  modest  and  rain,  abatemions  and 
luxurious,  rational  and  superatitious,  polite  and  orcr- 
bcaring,  politic  and  imprudeat  IVor  were  theec 
changes  casual  or  temporal ;  the  style  of  hi*  character 
underwent  a  total  rerolution,  and  he  pasved  finon 
rirtne  to  vice  in  a  regular  and  proareanve  nanaa 
Munificence  and  pride  were  the  only  characteristics 
that  never  forsook  him.  If  there  were  any  vice  of 
which  he  was  Incapable,  it  was  aTarice ;  *f  aay  Tirfw, 
itwashunulity. 
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if  tfaey  had  been  his  guards,  rather  than  hu 
keepers.     Perfectly  fearless  and  secure,  he 
^  joined  in  their  diversions,  and  took  bis  ex- 

ercises among  them.  He  wrote  poems  and 
orations,  and  rehearsed  them  to  these  pirates; 
and  when  thejr  expressed  no  admiration,  he 
called  them  dunces  and  barbarians.  Nay,  he 
often  threatened  to  crucifV  them.  Thej  were 
delighted  with  these  freedoms,  which  thej  im- 
puted to  his  frank  and  &cetious  Tein.  But  as 
soon  as  the  money  was  brought  from  Miletus, 
and  he  had  rebovered  his  liberty,  he  manned 
eome  yoskIs  in  the  port  of  Miletus,*  in  order 
to  attack  these  conairs.  He  found  them  still 
lying  at  anchor  by  the  island,  took  most  of 
them,  together  with  the  money,  and  imprisoned 
them  at  Pergamus.  After  which,  he  applied 
to  Junius  who  then  commanded  in  Asia,  be- 
cause to  htm,  as  prstor,  it  belonged  to  punish 
them.  Junius  having  an  eye  upon  the  money, 
which  was  a  considerable  sum,  demurred  abput 
the  matter;  and  Cesar,  perceiving  his  inten- 
tion, returned  to  Pergamus,  and  crucified  all 
the  prisoners,  as  he  had  often  threatened  to 
do  at  Pharmacusa,  when  they  took  him  to  be 
in  jest 

When  the  power  of  Sylla  came  to  be  upon 
the  decline,  Ciesar's  friends  pressed  him  to 
return  to  Rome.  But  first  he  went  to  Rhodes. 
to  study  under  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Molo,t 
who  taught  rhetoric  there  with  great  reputation, 
and  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  manners. 
Cicero  also  was  one  of  his  scholars.  Cesar  is 
said  to  have  had  happy  ulents  from  nature  for 
a  public  speaker,  ana  be  did  not  want  an  am- 
bition to  cultivate  them;  so  that  undoubtedly 
he  was  the  second  orator  in  Rome;  and  he 
might  have  been  the  firrt,  had  he  not  rather 
chosen  the  pre-eminence  in  arms.  Thus  he 
never  rose  to  that  pitch  of  eloquence  to  which 
his  power  would  have  brought  him,  being  en- 
gaged in  those  wan  and  political  intrigues 
which  at  last  gained  the  empire.  Hence  it 
was,  that  afterwards  in  his  vSnticoto,  which  he 
wrote  in  answer  to  a  book  of  Cicero's,  he  de- 
sired bis  readers  ^  Not  to  expect  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  militaiy  man  the  style  of  a  oom- 

•DMiisr  rM(b  JfUWfWhieb  wwonscfthsCyekdw, 
hot  doc»  not  meation  hii  authority. 

t  It  ihould  b«  JipoUonitu  Molo,  not  ApoUoniiu  th« 
•on  of  Molo.  Aecordiac  to  Suetonius,  Cmmr  had 
studied  under  him  at  Bory,  before  this  adventure  of 
the  pirate*.  Thus  ftr  Daefer  and  Ruanld  {  end  other 
eritut  say  the  saOM.  Tet  Strabo  (1.  sit.  p.  665. 660, 
661.)  telb  US|  Molo  and  ApoUonius  wero  two  difiercnt 
men.  He  affirms,  that  thej  were  both  natives  of  AJar 
handa,  a  city  of  Caria ;  that  they  were  botli  scholars  of 
Menaclcs  the  Alabandian ;  and  that  they  both  profess- 
ed the  same  art  at  Rhodes^  thoueh  Molo  went  thither 
latsr  than  Apollonius.  Cicero,  likewise,  secnu  to  dis- 
tiaguish  them,  calling  the  one  Molo.  and  the  other 
Apollonius  the  Alabaadian,  especially  in  his  fi^t  book 
Ife  Oroiore,  where  he  btroduces  M.  Antonios  speak- 
faig  of  him  thus:  " For  this  one  thing  I  always  liked' 
Apollonius  the  Alabandian ;  though  he  tau^t  for  mo- 
ney, he  did  not  suffer  any,  whom  he  thought  ineapaAe 
of  making  a  ^ure  ai  orators,  to  lose  their  time  and 
labour  with  him,  but  sent  them  home,  exhorting  them 
to  apply  themselres  to  that  art  for  which  they  were, 
hi  his  opinion,  best  qualified." 

To  solve  this  difficulty,  we  are  willing  to  suppose, 
with  Rnauld,  that  there  were  two  Molo^  eotempora- 
'  yfes :  for  the  testimonies  of  Suetonius,  (fai  CsBsare,  e. 
4.)  and  of  (iuintaian.  (Imtitut  1.  lii.  e.  6.)  that  Cesar 
•nd  Cicero  were  pupils  tt  Apollonius  Molo,  can  never 
be  overruled. 


plete  orator,  who  had  bestowed  all  his  tate 
upon  such  studies." 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  impeaehsd 
Dolabella  for  misdemeanoora  in  his  govern 
ment,  and  many  cities  of  Greece  supported  Ik 
charge  by  their  evidence.  Dolabella  was  ac* 
quitted.  Cesar,  however,  in  acknowledgmeat 
of  the  readiness  Greece  nad  shewn  to  serve 
him,  assisted  her  in  her  prosecution  of  Publiai 
Antonius  for  corruption  The  cause  was  brought 
befora  Marcus  LucuUus,  prstor  of  Macedonia  *, 
and  Cesar  pleaded  it  in  so  powerful  a  manner, 
that  the  derendant  was  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people;  alleging,  that  be  was  not 
upon  equal  terms  with  the  Greeks  in  Ghreeoe. 

The  eloquence  he  shewed  at  Rome  in  d»> 
fending  persons  impeached,  gained  him  a  con- 
siderable interest,  and  his  engaginff  address  and 
conversation  carried  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
For  he  had  n  condescension  not  to  be  espeeied 
from  so  young  a  man.  At  the  same  time,  the 
freedom  of  his  table  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  expense  gradually  increased  his  pdwer,  and 
brought  him  into  the  administration.  Them 
who  envied  him,  imagined  that  his  resources 
would  soon  fail,  and  therefore,  at  first,  made 
light  of  his  popularity,  considerable  as  it  was. 
But  when  it  was  grown  to  such  a  height  that  it 
was  scarce  possible  to  demolish  it,  and  bad  a 
plain  tendency  to  the  ruin  of  the  oonstitutieo, 
they  found  out,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  ao 
beginnings  of  things,  however  small,  are  to  be 
neglected:  because  continuance  makes  then 
great}  and  the  very  contempt  they  are  held  in 
gives  them  opportunity  to  gain  that  strangih 
which  cannot  be  resisted. 

Cicero  seems  to  be  the  first  who  suspected 
something  formidable  from  the  flattering  nbn 
of  Caesar's  political  conduct,  and  saw  deep  and 
dangerous  designs  under  the  smiles  of  lus  be- 
nignity. ^  I  perceive,"  said  the  orator,  *^  an 
inclination  for  tyranny  in  all  he  projects  and 
executes;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  see 
him  kdjusting  his  hair  with  so  much  exactness, 
and  scratching  his  head  with  one  finger,  I  can 
hardly  think  that  such  a  man  can  conceive  so 
vast  and  fatal  a  design  as  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth."  This,  however, 
was  an  observation  made  at  a  much  later  period 
than  that  we  are  upon. 

The  first  proof  lie  had  of  the  affection  of  the 
people  was  when  he  obtained  a  tribuneahip  is 
the  army  before  his  competitor  Caius  Popilina. 
The  second  was  more  remarkable;  it  was  on 
occasion  of  his  pronouncing  from  the  rostrum 
the  fhneral  oration  of  his  aunt  JuUa,  the  wife 
of  Marine,  in  which  he  failed  not  to  do  justioe 
to  her  virtue.  At  the  same  time  he  had  the 
hardiness  to  produce  the  images  of  Marim, 
which  had  not  been  seen  before  durinff  Sylla^ 
administration;  Marius  and  all  his  aohereata 
having  been  declared  enemies  to  the  state. 
Upon  this  some  began  to  raise  a  clamoar 
against  Cesar;  bat  they  were  soon  silenced  by 
the  acclamations  and  plaudits  of  the  people, 
expnasing  their  admiration  ,of  his  courage  in 
bringing  the  bonoun  of  Marius  again  to  hght, 
afler  so  long  a  suppression,  and  raising  them, 
as  it  were,  from  tlie  shades  below. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  in  Rome,  W 
the  aged  women  to  have  funeral  panegyrics, 
bat  not  the  young.    Cesar  fink  broke  through 
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il,  hj  psMiOQOciiig  one  for  liii  own  wife,  who 
(lied  in  her  prime.  This  contrihated  to  fix  him 
m  the  aifecUons  of  the  people  j  they  sympathiz- 
ed with  him,  and  conudenMl  Iiim  as  a  man  of 
neat  good  nature,  and  one  who  had  the  social 
datiea  at  heart. 

After  the  fnneral  of  his  wife,  he  went  out 
ijiuestor  into  Spain  with*  Antistius  Veter  the 
pTBtor,  whom  he  honoured  all  his  life  after} 
and  when  he  came  to  the  pretor  himself,  he 
acknowledged  the  favour  by  taking  Yeter's  son 
^or  hia  quasstor.  When  tuit  commission  was 
expired,  he  took  Pompeia  to  his  third  wifej 
having  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife  Cornelia, 
whom  be  afterwitfda  married  to  Pompei  the 
Great.  ^' 

Many  people,  who  observed  his  prodigious 
expense,  thought  he  was  purchasing  a  short  and 
transient  honour  very  dear,  but,  in  fact,  he  was 
gaining  the  greatest  things  he  could  aspire  to, 
at  a  small  price.    He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
thousand  three  hundred  talenU  in  debt  before 
he  got  an^  public  employment.   When  he  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  Appian  Road,  he 
laid  out  a  great  deal  of  his  own   moneys  and 
when  aedile,  he  not  only  exhibited  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pair  of  ffladiators,  but  in  the 
other  diversions  of  the  theatre,  in  the  proces- 
sions and  public  tables,  he  far  outshone  the 
most   ambitious   that  had  gone  before  him. 
These  things  attached  the  people  to  him  so 
strongly  that  every  one  sought  for  new  honours 
and  employments,  to  recompense  his  generosity. 
There  were  two  factions  in  the  state,  that  of 
Sylla,  which  was  the  strongest;  and  that  of 
Marias,  which  was  in  a  broken  and  low  condi- 
tion. Cesar's  study  was  to  raise  and  revive  the 
latter.    In  pursuance  of  which  intention^  when 
bis  exhibitions,  as  cdile,  were  iii  the  highest 
reputation,  be  caused  new  images  of  Marius  to 
be  pfivately  made,  toffether  with  a  repr^nta- 
tion  of  his  victories  adorned  with  trophies,  and 
one  night  placed  them  in  the  capitol.    Next 
morning  these  ^gures  were  seen  glistering  with 
gold,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
bearing  inscriptions  which  declared  them  the 
achievements  of  Marius  against  the  Cimbri. 
The  spectators  were  astoniuied  at  the  boldness 
of  the  man  who  erected  them;  nor  was  it  diffi- 
cult to  know  who  he  was.    The  report  spread 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  the  whole  city  as- 
sembled to  see  them.    Some  exclaimed,  that 
Cesar  plainly  affected  the  tvranny,  bv  openly 
producing  those  honours  which  the  laws  had 
condemned  to  darkness  ^d  oblivion.  This,  they 
said,  was  done  to  make\  trial  of  the  people, 
whom  oe  had  prepared  bv  his  caresses,  wheth- 
er they  would'snner  themselves  to  be  entirely 
caught  by  his  venal  benefactions,  and  let  him 
play  upon  them  and  make  what  innovations  he 
pleased.     On  the  other  hand,  the  partizans  of 
Marine   encouraging  each  other,  ran  to  the 
capitol  in   vast  numbers,  and  made  it  echo 
with  their  plaudits.    Some  of  them  even  wept 
for  joy  at  the  sight  of  Marius's  countenance. 
They  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  upon 
Caesar,  and  declared  he  was  the  only  relation 
worthy  of  that  great  man. 

The  senate  was  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
and  LiUtatius  Catulus,  a  man  of  the  greatest 
ffVNitation  in  Rome,  rose  and  accused  Cssar. 
*  8m  V«n.  Patereuliu,  u.  43. 


In  his  speech  against  him  was  this  memorabte 
expression,  <<  You  no  longer  attack  the  com- 
monwealth by  minesp  but  by  open  battery." 
CflBsar,  however,  defended  his  cause  so  well 
that  the  senate  gave  it  for  him;  and  his  admir 
era,  still  more  elated,  desired  him  to  keep  up 
a  spirit  of  enterprise,  for  he  might  gain  every 
thinff  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
easily  become  the  first  man  in  Rome. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  died  Metellu& 
the  principal  pontiff.  The  omce  was  solicitea 
by  Isauricus  and  Catulus,  two  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  Rome,  and  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  senate.  Nevertheless,  Cilsar  did  not 
give  place  to  them,  but  presented  himself  to 
the  people  as  a  candidate.  The  pretensions 
and  prospects  of  the  competitors  seemed  almost 
equal,  and  Catulus,  more  uneasy  than  the  oth- 
ers under  the  uncertainty  ofvuccess,  on  account 
of  his  superior  dignity,  sent  privately  to  Casar, 
and  offered  him  large  sums,  on  condition  that 
he  would  desist  from  bis  high  pursuit.  But  he 
answered,  ^  He  would  rather  borrow  still  Uiger 
sums  to  carry  his  election." 

When  the  day  of  election  came.  Cesar's 
mother  .nttending  him  to  the  door,  with  her  eyes 
bathed  in  tears,  he  embraced  her  and  said, 
^My  dear  motti^r,  you  will  see  me  this  day 
either  chief  pontiff  or  an  nule."  There  never 
vras  any  thing  more  strongly  contested;  the  suf. 
frases,  however,  gave  it  for  Cesar.  The  senate, 
and  others  of  the  principal  citizens^  wer^  great* 
Iv  alarmed  at  this  succesM:  they  apprehended 
that  he  would  now  push  tne  people  into  all 
manner  of  licentiousness  and  misrule.  There- 
fore, Piio  and  Catulus  blamed  Cicero  mubh  fo« 
sparing  Cesar,  when  Cataline's  conspiracy  gave 
mm  an  opportunity  to  take  him  off.  Catiline, 
Whtise  intention  was  not  so  much  to  make  al- 
terations in  the  constitution,  as  entirely  to  sub- 
vert it,  and  throw  all  into  confusion,  upon  some 
slight  suspicions  appearing  against  him.  quitted 
Rome  before  the  whole  was  unravelled;  but 
he  left  behind  him  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  to 
conduct  the  conspiracy  within  the  city 

Whether  Cesar  pnvately  encouraged  and 
supported  them,  is  uncertain ;  what  is  univer* 
sally  agreed  upon,  is  this;  The  guilt  of  those 
two  conspirators  clearly  appearing^  Cicero,  as 
consul,  took  the  sense  of  tne  senators  as  to  the 
punishment  that  should  be  inflicted  upon  them; 
and  they  all  gave  it  for  death,  till  it  came  to 
Cesar's  turn,  who,  in  a  studied  speech  repre- 
sented, <<That  it  seemed  neither  agreeable  to 
justice,  nor  to  the  customs  of  their  country,  to 
put  men  of  their  birth  and  dignity  to  death, 
without  an  open  trial,  except  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity.  But  that  tbe^  should  rather  be  kept 
in  prison,  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Italy  that  Cicero 
might  pitch  upon,  till  CataUne  was  subdued: 
and  then  the  senate  might  take  cognizance  of 
the  crimes  of  each  conspirator  in  full  peace, 
and  at  their  leisure." 

As  there  appeared  something  humane  in  this 
opinion,  and  it  was  powerfully  enfo^ed  by  the 
orator,  those  who  gave  their  voices  afterwards, 
and  even  many  who  had  declared  for  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  came  into  it.  But  Cato 
and  Catulus  carried  it  for  death.  Catok  in  a 
severe  speech  against  the  opinion  of  Cesar, 
scrupled  not  to  declare  his  suspicions  of  him; 
and  this  with  other  arguments,  :iad  so  mwck 
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weigbt  that  the  two  conspiratora  were  deliver- 
ed to  the  executioner.  Nay,  u  Cttar  was 
going  oat  of  the  senate  hoafle,  several  of  the 
young  men  who  guarded  Cicero's  person,  ran 
upon  him  with  their  drawn  swords:  but  we  are 
told  that  Curio  covered  him  with  his  gown, 
and  so  carried  him  offj  and  that  Cicero  him- 
self, when  the  young  men  looked  at  him  for  a 
nod  of  consent,  refused  it,  either  out  of  fear  of 
the  people,  or  because  he  thought  the  killing 
him  unjust  and  unlawful.  If  this  was  true,  I 
know  not  why  Cicero  did  not  mention  it  in  the 
history  of  his  consulship.  He  was  blamed, 
however,  aAerwards,  for  not  availing  himself 
*f  so  good  an  opportunity  as  he  then  had,  and 
for  being  influenced  by  his  fears  of  the  people, 
who  were  indeed  strongly  attached  to  Cesar: 
for,  a  few  days  after,  when  Cesar  entered  the 
senate,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  of 
the  suspicions  he  lay  under,  his  defence  was 
received  with  indignation  and  loud  reproach- 
es j  and  as  they  sat  longer  than  usual,  the  peo- 
ple beset  the  bouse  and  with  violent  outcries 
demanded  Cassar,  absolutely  insisting  on  his 
being  dismissed. 

Cato,  therefore,  fearing  an  insurrection  of 
the  indigent  populace,  who  were  foremost  in 
all  seditions,  and  who  had  fixed  their  hopes 
upon  Cesar,  persuaded  the  senate  to  order  a 
distribution  of  bread-corn  among  them  every 
month,  which  added  live  million  five  hundred 
thousand  drachmoi  to  the  yearly  expense  of 
the  state.*  This  expedient  certainlv  obviated 
the  present  danger,  by  seasonably  reaucing  the 
power  of  Cesar,  who  was  now  prstor  elect, 
and  more  formidable  on  that  account. 

Cesar^  prctorship  was  not  productive  of 
any  trouble  to  the  commonwealth,  but  that 
vear  there  happened  a  disagreeable  event  in 
nis  own  family.  There  was  a  youns  patrician, 
named  Publius  Clodius,  of  great  fortune  and 
distinguished  eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  foremost  among  the  vicious  and  the 
profligate.  This  man  entertained  a  passion  for 
rompeia,  Cesar's  wife,  nor  did  she  discounte- 
nance it.  But  the  women's  apartment  was  so 
narrowly  observed,  and  all  the  steps  of  Pom- 
peia  so  much  attended  to  by  Aureua,  Cesar's 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and 
prudence,  that  it  was  difiicult  and  hazardous 
for  them  to  have  an  interview. 

Among  the  goddesses  the  Romans  worship, 
there  is  one  they  call  Bona  Dta,  the  good  god- 
dU9^  as  the  Greeks  have  one  they  call  Gynm- 
eeojtkepatronettqftheteomen.   ThePhry- 


gians  claim  her  as  the  mother  of  their  king  Mi- 
oas)  the  Romans  say,  she  was  a  Diyad,  and 
wife  of  Faunus}  and  the  Greeks  assure  us,  she 


is  that  mother  of  Bacchus,  whose  name  is  not 
to  be  uttered.  For  this  reason,  the  women, 
when  they  keep  her  festival,  cover  their  tents 
with  vine  branches  3  and,  accoidinff  lothe  (kble, 
ajHicred  dragon  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess. 
No  man  is  allowed  to  be  present,  nor  even  to 
be  in  the  house,  at  the  celebration  of  her  or^ 
gies.  Many  of  the  ceremonies  the  women  then 
oerform  by  themselves  are  said  to  be  like  those 
in  the  feasU  of  Orpheus. 

When  the  anniversary  of  the  festival  comes. 

Um  consul  or  prctor  (for  it  is  at  the  house  or 
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one  o.  mem  it  is  kept),  goes  out,  and  not  a 
male  is  left  in  it.  The  wife,  now  having  ths 
house  to  herself,  decorates  it  in  a  proper  man- 
ner ^  the  mysteries  are  performed  in  tne  night  j 
and  the  whole  is  spent  in  music  and  play 
Pompeia,  this  year,  was  the  directress  or  the 
feast,  Clodius,  who  was  yet  a  beardless  youth, 
thought  he  might  pass  in  women's  apparel,  un- 
discovered, and  having  taken  the  garb  and  in 
struments  of  a  female  musician,  perfectly  re- 
sembled one.  He  found  the  door  open,  and  wa» 
safely  introduced  by  a  maid  servant  who  knew 
.the  affair.  She  ran  before  to  tell  Pompeia^ 
and  as  she  sUyed  a  considerable  time,  Clodius 
durst  not  remain  where  she  left  him,  but  wan 
dering  about  the  great  house,  endeavoured  tc 
avoid  the  lights.  At  last  Aurelia's  woman  fell 
in  with  him.  and  supposing  she  spoke  to  a 
woman,  challenged  him  to  play.  Upon  his  re- 
fusing it,  she  drew  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
room,  anid  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  whence 
he  came?  He  said  he  waited  for  Abra,  Pom- 
peia's  maid,  for  that  was  her  name.  His  voice 
immediately  detected  him:  Aurelia's  woman 
ran  up  to  the  lighu  and  the  company,  crying 
out  she  bad  found  a  man  in  the  house.  The 
thing  struck  them  aU  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment. Aurelia  put  a  stop  to  the  ceremonies, 
and  covered  up  the  aymools  of  their  myste- 
rious worship.  She  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
made  fast,  and  with  lighted  torches  hunted  op 
and  down  for  the  man.  At  length  Clodius  was 
found  lurking  in  the  chamber  of  the  maid-ser- 
vant who  had  introduced  him.  The  women 
knew  him,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  house; 
after  which,  they  went  home  immediately, 
though  it  was  yet  night,  and  informed  th^ 
husbands  of  what  had  happened. 

Next  morning  the  report  of  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  spread  through  all  Rome,  and  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  that  Clodius  ought  to  m^e 
satisfaction  with  his  life  to  the  family  he  had 
oflended,  as  well  as  to  the  city  and  to  the  gods. 
One  of  the  tribunes  impeach^  him  of  impiety; 
and  the  principal  senators  strengthened  the 
charge,  by  accusing  him,  to  his  face,  of  many 
villainous  debaucheries,  and  among  the  rest,  oi 
incest  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucullus 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  exerted  them 
selves  wiUi  equal  vigour  in  his  defence,  and 
the  great  influence  the  fear  of  them  had  upon 
his  judges  was  of  much  service  to  his  cause. 
Cesar  immediately  divorced  •Pompeia:  yet, 
when  called  as  an  evidence  on  the  trial,  ne  de- 
clared he  knew  nothifg  of  what  was  alleged 
against  Clodius.  As  this  declaration  appeared 
somewhat  strai^e,  the  accuser  demandoa,  wh^, 
if  that  was  the  case,  he  had  divorced  his  wife: 
«  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  would  have  the  cfae» 
tity  of  my  wife  clear  even  of  suspicion."  Some 
say  Cesar's  evidence  was  according  to  hie 
consciences  others,  that  he  gave  it  to  oblige 
the  people,  who  were  set  upon  saving  Clo- 
dius. Be  that  as  it  might,  Clodius  came  off 
clear;  moet  of  the  jud^  having  confounded 
the  letters  upon  the  Ubleta,  that  they  might 
neither  expose  themselves  to  the  resentment 
of  the  plebeians,  if  they  condemned  him,  nor 
lose  their  credit  with  the  patriciina^  if  thei 
acquitted  him. 

The  government  of  Spain  was   lUott^i 
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UMtr  after  bit  pnetorehip.*  Bot  his  circmn- 
tUoces  were  so  indiflereot,  and  his  creditors 
10  clamorous  and  troublesome  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  departure,  that  he  was  forced  to 
applj  to  Crassusy  the  richest  mania  Rome,  who 
stood  in  need  of  Caesar's  warmth  and  vigour  to 
keep  up  the  balance  against  Pompey.  Crassos, 
therefore,  took  upon  him  to  ans^-er  the  roost 
inexorable  of  his  creditors,  and  ensaged  for 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  talents;  which  pr>>- 
cured  him  liberty  to  set  out  for  his  promce. 

It  is  said,  that  when  he  came  to  a  little  town, 
m  passing  the  Alps,  his  fnends,  bv  way  of 
mirth;  to<ik  occasion  to  say,  "Can  there  here 
be  any  diputea  for  offices,  any  contentions  for 
precedency,  or  such  envy  and  ambition  as  we 
see  among  the  great.^  To  which  Cesar  an- 
swered, with  great  seriousness,  '<!  assure  you, 
I  had  rather  be  the  first  man  here,  than  the 
second  man  in  Rome." 

In  like  manner  we  are  told,  that  when  he 
was  in  Spain,  he  bestowed  some  leisure  hours 
on  reading  part  of  the  histoij  of  Alexander,  and 
was  so  much  aiTected  with  it,  that  he  sat  pen- 
sive  a  long  time,  and  at  last  burst  out  ii^o  tears. 
As  his  friends  were  wondering  what  might  be 
the  reason,  he  said,  <'Do  you  think  I  have  not 
sufficient  cause  for  concern,  when  Al»ander 
at  my  age  reigned  over  so  many  conquered 
countries,  and  1  have  not  one  glorious  achieve- 
ment to  boast.^ 

From  this  principle  it  was,  that  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Spain  he  applied  to  business 
with  great  diligence,  and  having  added  ten 
new-raised  cohorts  to  the  twenty  he  received 
there,  he  marched  against  the  Uallttcians  and 
Lusitanians,  defeated  them,  and  penetrated  to 
the  ocean,  reducing  nations  by  the  way  that 
had  not  felt  the  Roman  yoke.  His  conduct  in 
peace  was  not  inferior  to  that  in  the  war;  he 
restored  harmony  among  the  cities,  and  re- 
moved the  occasions  of  quarrel  between  debt- 
ora  and  creditora.  For  he  oidered  that  the 
creditor  should  have  two-thirds  of  the  debtor's 
income,  and  the  debtor  the  remaining  third, 
till  the  -whole  was  paid.  By  these  means  he 
ied  the  province  with  great  repatation,  though 
be  had  filled  his  own  coffers,  sjid  enriched  his 
soldiers  with  booty,  who,  upon  one  of  his  vic- 
tories, saluted  him  hnp^rator. 

At  his  return  he  found  himself  under  atrou- 
hleaome  dilemma:  those  that  soUcit  a  triumph 
being  obliged  to  remam  without  the  walls,  and 
•uch  as  sue  for  the  consulship,  to  make  their 
personal  appearance  in  Rome.  As  these  were 
things  that  he  could  not  reconcile,  and  his  ar- 
rival happened  at  the  time  of  the  election  of 
consuls,  be  applied  to  the  senate  for  petmis- 
sion  to  sUnd  candidate,  though  absent,  and  of- 
fer his  service  by  his  friends.  Cato  stronglv 
opposed  bis  request,  insisting  on  the  prohmi- 
tion  by  law;  and  when  he  saw  numbera  influ- 
enced by  Cesar,  he  attempted  to  prevent  his 
succese  by  gaining  time;  with  which  view  he 
spun  out  the  debate  till  it  was  too  late  to  con- 
clude upon  any  thing  that  day.  Cesar  then 
determined  to  give  up  the  triumph,  and  soUcit 
the  consulship. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  city,  he  went 

»  It  was  the  «yfcmiiiciit  of  the  Farther  Spun  only 
that  fell  to  bu  loL  Thu^province  comprehcDded  L»> 
sitaaia  and  Batieai  that  it«  Portugal  and  A&dslnris. 


to  work  upon  an  expedient  a.ich  deceived  aM 
the  world  except  Cato.  It  was  the  reconciling 
of  Pompey  and  Crassu8,two  of  the  most  pow- 
erful men  in  Rome.  By  making  them  iriends. 
Cesar  secured  the  interest  of  both  to  himseU, 
and  while  he  seemed  to  be  only  doing  an  office 
of  humanity,  he  was  undermining  the  consti* 
tution.   For  it  was  not,  what  most  people  ima- 

?ne,  the  diiagreement  between  Cesar  and 
ompey  that  produced  the  civil  wars,  but 
rather  their  union:  they  first  combined  to  rum 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  when  that  was 
effected,  they  parted  to  pursue  each  his  own 
designs.  Cato,  who  often  prophesied  what 
would  be  the  consequence,  was  then  looked 
upon  as  a  troublesome  and  overbusy  man;  af-  * 
terwards  he  was  esteemed  a  wise,  though  not 
a  fortunate  counsellor. 

Meantime  Cesar  walked  to  the  place  of 
election  between  Crassus  and  Pompey;  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  their  friendship,  was  de- 
cUued  consul,  with  distinguished  honour,  hav- 
ing Calpurnius  Bibulus  given  him  for  his  ccl* 
league.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  his 
office  than  he  proposed  laws  not  so  suitable  to 
a  consul  as  to  a  seditious  tribune;  I  mean  the 
bills  for  a  division  of  lands  and  a  distribution 
of  com.  which  were  entirely  calculated  to 
please  the  plebeians.  As  the  virtuous  and  pat- 
riotic part  of  the  senate  opposed  them,  he  was 
furnished  with  the  pretext  be  had  long  wanted: 
he  protested  with  great  warmth,  "  That  they 
threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  people  against 
his  will,  and  that  the  rigorous  and  disgraceful 
opposition  of  the  senate,  laid  him  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  seeking  protection 
flrom  the  commons."  Accordingly  he^immed'* 
ately  applied  to  them. 

Crassus  planted  himself  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  Pompey  on  the  other.  He  demanded  of 
them  aloud, "  whether  they  approved  his  laws?" 
and,  as  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  dor 
sired  their  assistance  againt  those  who  threat* 
ened  to  oppose  them  with  the  sword.  They 
declared  uiey  would  assist  him;  and  Pompey 
added,  "Against  those  who  come  with  tKe 
sword,  I  wUl  bring  both  sword  and  buckler.* 
This  expression  gave  the  patricians  great  pain 
it  appeared  not  only  unworthy  of  his  character, 
the  respect  the  senate  had  for  him,  and  the 
reverence  doe  to  them,  but  even  desperate  and 
frantic.  The  people,  however,  were  pleased 
with  it. 

Cesar  was  willing  to  avail  himself  still  further 
of  Pompey's  interest.  His  daughter  Julia  was 
betrqipied  to  Servilius  Cepio*  but,  notwith 
standing  that  engagement,  he  gave  her  to  Pom- 
pey; and  toU  Servilius  he  should  have  Pom- 
pey's daughter,  whose  hand  was  not  properly 
at  liberty,  for  she  was  promised  to  Faustus 
the  son  of  Sylla. — Soon  after  this,  Cesar  mar- 
ried Calpumia,  the  daughter  of  Piso,  and  pro- 
cured the  consulship  for  Piso  for  the  year  en«> 
suing.  Meanwhile  Cato  exclaimed  loudlv 
against  these  proceedings,  and  called  betli 
gods  and  men  to  witaess  how  insupporteble  it 
was,  that  the  first  dignities  of  the  state  should 
be  prostituted  by  marriages,  and  that  this  traA 
fie  of  women  should  gain  them  what  govern^ 
ernmente  and  forces  they  pleased. 

As  for  Bibulus,  Cesar's  colleague,  when  he 
found  his  opposition  to  their  new  lawseotiielf 
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iDiacceMrnl,  and  that  bit  life,  aa  well  as  Cato's, 
waa  often  endangered  in  the  public  aaaemblies, 
he  shot  himself  up  in  his  own  hooae  dttiing  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Immediately  after  this  marriage,  Pompey 
filled  the  firian  with  armed  men,  and  got  the 
laws  enacted  which  Ceesar  had  proposed  merq- 
It  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people.  At 
the  same  time  the  government  of  Ganl,  Wth  on 
this  and  the  other  aide  the  Alps,  was  decreed 
to  Cesar  for  five  years;  to  which  was  added 
lUyricam,  with  foar  legions.  As  Cato  spoke 
igainst  these  regulations,  Cesar  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  into  custody,  imagining  he  would 
^appeal  to  the  tribunes.  But  when  he  saw  him 
'gi^g  to  prison  without  speaking  one  word,  and 
obserred  that  it  not  only  gave  the  nobility  great 
mieasineas,  but  that  the  people,  out  of  rever- 
ence for  Cato's  virtue,  followed  him  in  melau' 
choly  silence,  be  whispered  one  of  the  tribunes 
to  take  him  out  of  the  lictort^  hands. 

Very  few  of  the  body  of  senators  followed 
Cesar  on  this  occasion  to  the  boose.  The 
greatest  part,  offended  at  such  acts  of  tyranny, 
had  withdrawn.  Considius,  one  of  the  oldest 
senators  that  attended,  taking  occasion  to  ob- 
serve,''That  it  was  the  soldiers  and  naked 
swords  that  kept  the  rest  from  assembling," 
Cesar  said, ''  Why  does  not  fear  keep  you  at 
home  too.^  Considius  replied,  "Old  age  is  my 
defence;  the  small  remains  of  my  life  deserves 
not  much  care  or  precaution."  * 

The  most  disgraceful  step,  however,  that 
Cesar  took  in  his  whole  consulship,  was  the 
getting  Clodius  elected  tribune  of  the  people; 
the  same  who  had  attempted  to  dishonour  his 
•ed,  and  had  profaned  tl»e  mysterious  rites  of 
the  Grood  Gioddess.  He  pitched  upon  him  to 
rain  Cicero;  nor  would  he  set  out  for  his  gov- 
ernment before  he  had  embroiled  them,  and  pro- 
cured Cicero's  banishment.  For  history  informs 
OS,  that  all  these  transactions  oreceded  his  wars 
in  Gaul.  The  wars  he  conaocted  there,  and 
the  many  glorious  campaigns  in  which  he  re- 
duced that  country,  represent  him  as  another 
man:  we  begin,  as  it  were,  with'  a  new  life, 
and  have  to  follow  aim  in  a  quite  different 
track.  As  a  vrarrior  and  a  genenl,  we  behold 
him  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  the  greatest  and 
most  admired  commanders  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced. For  whether  we  compare  him  with 
the  Fabii,  the  Scipios,  and  Metelli,  with  Uie 
generals  of  his  own  time,  or  those  who  flour- 
tthed  a  little  before  him,  with  Sylla,  Marius, 
the  two  LucuUi,  or  with  Pompey  himself, 
whose  fame  in  every  military  excellence  reach- 
ed the  skies,  Cesai^s  achievements  bear  away 
the  jpalm.  One  he  surpassed  in  the  difficulty 
of  tne  scene  of  action,  another  in  the  extent  of 
toe  countriea  he  subdued;  this,  in  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  enemies  he  overcame,  that, 
in  the  savage  manners  and  treacherous  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  he  humanized;  one  in  mild- 
ness and  clemency  to  his  prisoners,  another,  in 
bounty  and  munificence  to  his  troops ;  and  al ,  in 
the  number  of  battles  that  he  won,  and  enemies 
that  he  killed  For  in  less  than  ten  years'  war 
in  Gaul,  he  took  eight  hundred  cities  by  assault, 
conquered  three  hundred  nations,  and  fought 
itched  battl^  at  different  times  with  three 
millions  of  men,  one  million  of  which  he  cut 
m  i«iecos,  and  made  another  milUom  prisoners. 


Such,  moreover,  was  the  affection  of  !■ 
soldiers,  and  their  atUchment  to  his  peissa, 
that  they  who  under  other  commanders  wsn 
nothing  above  the  common  rate  of  men,  b^ 
came  invincible  where  Cesar's  glo^  waa  eon- 
cerned,  and  met  the  most  dreadful  dangsn 
with  a  courage  that  nothing  could  resist.  To 
give  three  or  four  instances: 

Acilius,  in  a  sea-fight  near  Marseilles,  after 


he  had  boarded  one  of  the  enemy'k  ships,  had 
his  right  hand  cut  off  with  a  swonl,  yet  he  stitt 
held  his  buckler  in  his  left,  and  pushed  it  in 
the  enemy's  faces,  till  he  defeated  them,  and 
took  the  vessel 

Caaaius  Sceva,  m  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium, 
after  he  had  an  eye  shot  out  with  an  arrow,  his 
shoulder  wounded  with  one  javelin,  his  thigh 
run  through  with  another,  and  had  received  a 
hundred  and  thirty  darts  upon  his  shield,*  call- 
ed out  to  the  enemy,  as  if  he  would  surrender 
himself.  Upon  this,  two  of  them  came  up  to 
him,  and  he  gave  one  of  them  such  a  stroke 
upon  the  shoulder  with  the  sword,  that  the  aim 
dropped  off;  the  other  he  wounded  in  the  face, 
and  made  him  retire.  His  comrades  then  came 
up  to  his 'assistance,  and  he  saved  his  life. 

In  Britain,  some  of  the  vanguard  hap 
to  be  entangled  in  a  deep  morass,  and 
there  attacked  by  the  enemy,  when  a  private 
soldier,  in  the  sight  of  Cesar,  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  assailanta,  and,  after  pro- 
digious exertions  of  valour,  beat  off  the  bar 
barians,  and  rescued  the  men.  After  whid^ 
the  soldier,  with  much  difficulty,  partly  by 
swimming,  partly  by  wsdingj  passed  the  mo* 
rass,  but  in  the  passage  lost  his  shield.  Cesar, 
and  those  about  him,  aatoniahed  at  the  action, 
ran  to  meet  him  with  acclamations  of  joy;  bol 
the  soldier^  in  great  distress,  threw  himself  at 
Cesar's  feet,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  beg- 
ged pardon  for  the  loas  of  his  shiekt 

In  Africa,  Scipio  having  taken  one  of  Ccsai^ 
ships,  on  board  of  which  was  Granius  Petxo" 
nins,  lately  appointed  questor,  put  the  rest  to 
the  sword,  but  told  the  questor,  ^  He  gave  lum 
his  lif^."  Petronius  answered,  <<  It  is  not  the 
custom  of  Cesar^  soldiers  to  take,  but  to  give 
quarter,"  and  immediately  plunged  his  sword 
in  his  breast. 

This  couraffe,  and  this  great  ambition,  vrers 
cultivated  and  cherished,  in  the  first  place,  bj 
the  generous  manner  in  which  Cesar  rewanled 
his  troops,  and  the  honours  which  he  paki 
them:  for  bis  whole  conduct  shewed  that  hs 
did  not  accumulate  richea  in  the  course  of  his 
wars,  to  minister  to  luxury,  or  to  serve  any 
pleasures  of  his  own;  but  that  he  hid  them  ap 
m  a  common  bank,  as  prises  to  be  obtained  by 
distinguished  valour,  and  that  he  considered 
himself  no  farther  rich  than  as  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  his  soUicn 
Another  thing  that  contributed  to  make  them 
invincible  was  their  seeing  Cesar  always  take 
his  share  in  danger,  and  never  desire  any  ex 
emption  fW»m  labour  and  fatigue. 

*  Cmmx  (Ben.  Civ.  L  iu.)  nyt.  thU  bi«?«  aoUler 
rceeired  two  hundred  sad  thirty  dvta  upoD  hit  ihidd 
and  add*,  that  h«  rswarded  kit  bravery  with  Iwobsa 
dred  thouMmd  aettercci,  and  promoted  htm  fron  thi 
«^th  nnk  to  the  fint  He  likewiM  ordered  the  nl- 
dien  of  that  cohort  doable  pay,  beside  othrr  ailitsn 
rewards. 
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Ai  for  hi  ezpoang  hU  penoD  to  danger, 
the/  were  not  surprised  at  it,  because  thej 
knew  uis  passion  for  gloiy,  but  they  were  as- 
tonished at  his  patience  under  toil,  so  far  in  all 
appearance  above  bis  bodily  powers.    For  be 
was  of  a  slender  make,  fair,  of  a  delicate  con- 
itittttion,  and  sul^ect  to  violent  headaches  and 
*  epileptic  Bts.    He  had  the  first  attack  of  the 
falling  sickness  at  Corduba.   He  did  not,  how- 
ever, make  these  disorders  a  pretence  for  in- 
dulging himself.    On  the  contrary,  he  sought 
in  war  a  remedy  for  bis  infirmities,  endeavour- 
ing to  strengtben  his   constitution  by  long 
Bwrches,  by  simple  diet,  by  seldom  coming  un- 
der covert.    Thus  he  contended  with  his  die- 
temper,  and  fortified  himself  against  iu  attacks. 
When  he  slept,  it  was  conunonly  upon  a 
march,  either  in  a  chariot  or  a  litter,  that  rest 
might  be  no  binderance  to  business.  In  the  day- 
time he  visited  the  castles,  cities,  and  fortified 
camps,  with  a  servant  at  his  side,  whom  he 
employed,  on  such  occasions,  to  write  for  him, 
and  with  a  soldier  behind,  who  carried  bis 
sword.    By  these  means  he  travelled  so  fast, 
and  with  so  little  interruption,  as  to  reach  the 
Rhone  in  eight  days  after  his  first  setting  out 
for  those  paru  from  Rome. 

HCTwas  a  good  horseman  in  his  early  ^earv, 
and  brought  Siat  exercise  to  such  perfection  by 
practice,  that  he  could  ait  a  horse  at  full  speed 
with  his  hands  behind  him.  In  this  expedition 
he  also  accustomed  himself  to  dictate  letters  aa 
be  rode  on  horseback,  and  found  sufiicient  em- 
ployment for  two  secretariea  at  once,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Oppius,  for  more.  It  is  also  said, 
that  Cesar  was  the  first  who  contrived  to  com- 
municate his  thoughts  by  letter  to  his  friends 
who  were  in  the  same  city  with  him,  when 
any  urgent  affair  required  it,  and  the  multitude 
of  business  or  great  extent  of  the  city  did  not 
admit  of  an  interview. 

Of  his  indifference  with  respect  to  diet  they 
give  us  this  remarkable  proofs:  Happening  to 
sup  with  Valerius  Leo,  a  friend  of  his  at  Milan, 
there  was  sweet  ointment  poured  upon  the  as- 
paragus, instead  of  oil.  Caesar  ate  of  it  fre&l^, 
notwithstanding,  and  afterwards  rebuked  his 
friends  for  expressing  their  dislike  of  it.  *'  It 
was  enough,"  said  he,  ^  to  forbear  eating,  if 
It  was  disagreeable  to  yon.  He  who  finds  fault 
frith  any  rusticity,  is* himself  a  rustic." 

One  day  as  he  was  upon  an  excursion,  a  vio- 
Jent  storm  forced  him  to  seek  shelter  in  a  poor 
man's  hut,  where  there  was  only  one  room, 
and  that  scarce  big  enough  for  a  man  to  sleep 
in  Turning,  therefore,  to  his  friends,  he  said, 
**  Honours  for  the  great,  and  necessaries  for 
the  infirm,"  and  immediately  gave  up  the  room 
to  Oppiua,  while  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  slept  under  a  shed  at  the  door. 

His  first  expedition  in  Gaul  was  against  the 
IleWetians  and  theTigurinij  who,  af^#  baring 
burned  twelve  of  their  own  towns  and  four 
hundred  villages,  put  themselves  under  march, 
in  order  to  penetrate  Into  Italy,  through  that 
part  of  Gaul  which  was  subject  to  the  Romans, 
as  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  would  have  done 
before  them.  Nor  were  these  new  adventurers 
inferior  to  the  other  in  courage;  and  in  num- 
bers they  were  equal;  being  in  all  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  of  which  a  hundred  and  ninety 
tiiousand  were  fighting  men.    Ovsar  sent  bis 


lieutenant,  Latuenus,  against  the  Tigurim, 
who  routed  them  near  the  river  Arar.*  Bat 
the  Helvetians  suddenly  attacked  Cesar,  as  be 
was  on  the  march  to  a  confederate  town.f  Ht 
gaineo,  a  strong  post  for  bis  troopa,  notwith* 
standing  the 'surprise;  and  when  he  had  drawi 
them  up,  his  horse  was  brought  him.  Upon 
which  he  said,  «  When  I  have  won  the  battle 
I  shall  want  my  horse  for  the  pursuit;  at  pre- 
sent, let  us  march  as  we  are  against  the  en^ 
my."  Accordingly  be  charged  them  with  great 
vigour  on  foot.| 

It  cost  him  a  long  and  severe  conflict  to  drive 
their  army  out  of  the  field;  but  he  found  the 
greatest  difficult)  when  be  came  to  their  ram 
part  of  carriages;  for  no  only  the  men  made' 
a  most  obstinate  stand  there,  but  the  very 
women  and  children  fought  till  they  were  cut 
in  pieces;  insomuch  that  the  battle  did  not  end 
before  midnight. 

To  this  great  action  he  added  a  still  greater 
He  collected  the  barbarians  who  had  escaped 
out  of  the  battle,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  upwards,  and  obliged  them  to 
settle  in  the  country  they  had  relinquished,  and 
to  rebuild  the  cities  they  had  burned.  This  he 
did,  m  fear  that  if  the  country  were  left  with- 
out inhabitants,  the  Grermans  would  pass  the 
Rhine,  and  seise  it. 

His  second  war  was  m  defence  of  the  Gauls 
against  the  Germans,§  though  he  had  before 
honoured  their  king  Ariovistua  with  the  title  of 
an  ally  of  Rome.  They  proved  insupportable 
neighbours  to  those  he  lud  subdued,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see,  that  instead  of  being  satisfied  with 
their  present  acquisitions,  if  opportunity  o^ 
fered  they  would  extend  their  conquesU  over 
all  Gaul.  He  found,  however,  his  officers, 
particularly  those  of  the  young  nobility,  afraia 
of  this  expedition;  for  thev  had  entered  into 
Cesar's  service  only  in  the  hopes  of  living 
luxuriously  and  making  their  fortunes.  He 
therefore  called  them  together,  and  told  them, 
before  the  whole  army,  ^  That  they  were  at 
hberty  to  retire,  and  nmed  not  hazard  theii 
persons  against  their  inclinations,  since  they 
were  so  unmanly  and  spiritless.  For  his  part, 
he  would  march  with  the  tenth  legion  only 
against  these  barbarians:  for  they  were  neithe 
better  men  than  the  Cimbrians,  nor  was  he 
worse  general  than  Marius."  Upon  this,  the 
tenth  legion  deputed  some  of  their  corps  to 
thank  him.    The  other  legions  laid  the  whole 

*  Gefsr  my  hiaadf,  that  he  left  LdUoniu  to  gaard 
the  works  he  had  raiicd  fitun  the  lake  of  OeiMVa  to 
mouDl  Jura,  and  that  he  aarched  in  penon^  at  the 
hcMl  of  three  legions,  to  attack  the  Tigurini.  la  their 
posaa^  over  the  Arar,  now  the  Saone,  and  kiUed  great 
Bwnbcrt  of  them. 

t  Bibracte,  now  Autun. 

X  He  tent  back  hit  hone,  and  the  rest  followed  hm 
example.  This  he  did  to  prevent  ell  hopet  of  a  retreat, 
u  well  u  to  ehow  hie  troone  that  he  would  take  hit 
•hara  in  aU  the  danger.    Vide  BelL  Gall.  Ub.  i. 

§  The  .fidui  implored  his  protection  againet  Ari^* 
Tiitoe,  king  of  the  German*,  who.  taking  Mvantage  of 
the  differences  which  had  long  subtisled  between  them 
end  the  Anrcmi,  had  Joined  the  latter,  made  himself 
master  of  great  pert  of  the  coontry  of  the  Scqaant,  and 
obliged  the  .fidui  to  give  him  their  children  as  ho*, 
tagcs.  The  JEdui  were  the  people  of  Aatnn;  the 
Arremi  of  Auvenrae ;  end  the  Scquaai  of  Francbf 
Gomte.     Cm.  Bell.  GaU.  Ub.  i. 
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%lame  apou  their  officeiV)  and  all  followed  him 
with  great  apirit  and  alacritj.  After  a  march 
df  aevcral  dayi,  they  encamped  within  two 
hondred  farlongt  of  the  enemy. 

Cssara  arriyal  broke  the  confidence  of  Ario- 
Tiitna.  Instead  of  eipecting  that  the  Romans 
would  come  and  attv;k  him,  he  had  soppos- 
ed  they  would  not  dare  to  stand  the  Ger-. 
mans  when  they  went  in  quest  of  them.  He 
was  mach  surprised,  therefore,  at  this  bold 
attempt  of  Cmst,  and,  what  was  worse, 
he  saw  his  own  troops  were  disheartened. 
Tliey  were  dispirited  still  more  by  the  prophe- 
cies of  their  matrons,  who  had  the  care  of  di- 
vining, and  used  to  do  it  by  the  eddies  of  rivers, 
the  windings,  the  murmurs,  or  other  noise  made 
by  the  stream.  On  this  occasion,  they  charged 
the  army  not  to  give  battle  before  the  new 
moon  appeared. 

Cssar  having  got  information  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  seeing  the  Germans  lie  dose  in  their 
camp,  thought  it  better  to  engage  them  while 
thus  dejected,  than  to  sit  still  and  wait  their 
time.  For  this  reason  he  attacked  their  en- 
trenchments and  the  hills  upon  which  they  were 
posted,  which  provoked  them  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  descended  in  great  fury  to  the  plain. 
They  fought,  and  were  entirely  routed.  Cesar 
pursued  Uiem  to  the  Rhine,  which  was  three 
hundred  furlongs  from  the  field  of  battle,  cov- 
ering all  the  way  with  dead  bodies  and  spoils. 
Ariovistus  reached  the  river  time  enough  to 
get  over  with  a  few  troops  The  number  of  kil- 
led is  said  to  have  amounted  to  eightv  thousand. 

After  he  had  thus  terminated  the  war,  he 
left  bis  army  in  winter  quarters  in  the  country 
In  the  Sequani,  and  repaired  to  Gaul,  on  tKis 
side  the  Po,  which  was  part  of  his  province,  in 
order  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  transactions  in 
Rome.  For  the  river  Rubicon  parts  the  rest 
of  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  During  his  stay 
there  he  carried  on  a  variety  of  state  intrigues. 
Great  numbers  came  from  Rome  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him,  and  be  sent  them  all  away  sat^ 
isfied;  some  laiden  with  presents,  and  others 
happy  in  hope.  In  the  same  manner  through- 
out all  his  wars,  without  Pompey's  observing 
%  he  was  conquering  his  enemies  bv  the  arms 
of  the  Roman  citizens,  and  gaining  Uie  citizens 
by  the  money  of  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  he  had  intelligence  that  the 
Beige,  who  were  the  most  powerful  people  in 
Gaul,  and  whose  territories  made  up  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  country,  had  revolted  and 
assembled  a  great  army,  he  marched  to  that 
quarter  with  incredible  ezpedition.  He  found 
them  ravaging  the  lands  of  those  Grauls  who 
were  allies  of  Rome,  iefeatingthe  main  body, 
which  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  killed 
such  numbers,  that  lakes  and  rivers  were  filled 
with  the  dead,  and  bridges  were  formed  of  their 
bodies.  Such  of  the  insurgents  as  dwelt  upon 
riie  sea  coast,  surrendered  without  opposition. 

From  thence  he  led  his  army  against  the 
Nervii,*  who  live  among  thick  woods.  After 
they  had  secured  their  families  and  most  valua- 
ble goods,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  in 
the  heart  of  a  luge  forest,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  enemy,  uey  marched,  to  the  number 

*  Their  eouatry  h  sow  called  Hainanlt  and  Cam- 


ofsizty  thousand,  and  fell  upon  Cesar,  as  hi 
was  fortifying  his  camp,  and  had  not  the  least 
notion  of  such  an  attack.*  They  first  routed 
his  cavalry,  and  then  surrounded  the  twelfth 
and  seventh  legions,  and  killed  all  the  officers 
Had  not  Cesar  snatched  a  buckler  from  oneo 
his  men,  forced  his  way  through  the  combats 
ants  before  him,  and  rushed  upon  the  barba- 
rians; or  had  not  the  tenth  legion,  seeing  his 
danger,  ran  from  the  heights  wiiere  they  were 
posted,  and  moved  down  the  enemy's  ranks,  in 
all  probability  not  one  Roman  would  have  sur- 
vived the  battle.  But  though  encouraged  by 
this  bold  act  of  Cesar,  they  fought  with  a  spirit 
above  their  strength,  they  were  not  able  to 
make  the  Nervii  turn  their  backs.  Those  brave 
men  maintained  their  ground,  and  were  hewed 
to  pieces  upon  the  spot.  It  is  said  that  out  of 
sixty  thousand  not  above  five  hundred  were 
saved,  and  out  of  four  hundred  Nervian  sena- 
tors not  above  three. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  great  victory,  the 
senate  of  Rome  decreed  that  sacrifices  should 
be  ofiered,  and  all  manner  of  festivities  kept 
op,  for  fifteen  days  together,  which  was  a  longer 
term  of  rejoicing  than  had  ever  been  known 
before.  Indeed,  the  danger  aopeared  ^-ery 
great,  on  account  of  so  many  nations  rising  at 
once  J  and  as  Cesar  was  the  man  who  sur- 
mounted it,  the  affection  the  people  had  for  him 
made  the  rejoicing  more  brilliant.  After  be 
had  settled  the  affairs  of  Gaul,  on  the  other  side 
the  Alps,  he  crossed  them  again,  and  wintered 
near  the  Po,  in  order  to  maintain  his  interest 
in  Rome;  where  the  candidates  for  the  great 
offices  of  state  were  supplied  with  money  out 
of  his  funds  to  corrupt  the  people,  and  aftei 
they  had  carried  their  election,  did  every  thing 
to  extend  his  power.  Nay,  the  greatest  and 
most  illustrious  personages  went  to  pay  their 
court  to  him  at  Lucca,  among  whom  wen 
Pompey,  Crassus,  Appius  governor  of  Sardi- 
nia and  Nepos,  pro-consul  in  Spain.  So  that 
there  were  a  hundred  apd  twenty  lictors  at- 
tending their  masters,  and  above  two  hundred 
senators  honoured  him  with  their  assiduities. 
After  they  had  fixed  upon  a  plan  of  business, 
they  parted.  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  to  be 
consuls  the  year  ensuing,  and,  to  get  Cesar's 

*  Am  this  attack  was  Qnexpceted,  Cenr  had,  ia  a 
manna*,  erery  thing  to  do  ai  the  tame  instant.  Th« 
banner  was  to  be  erected,  the  charge  sounded,  die  sol- 
diers at  a  distance  recalled,  the  army  drawn  up,  and 
the  signal  ffiven.  Id  this  sarprae,  he  ran  from  pbee 
U>  place,  eiLhorting  his  men  to  remember  their  Tormer 
TsJoar,  and,  haviiM^  drawn  them  up  in  the  bat  manner 
he  could,  caused  the  signal  to  be  giTen.  The  legioa 
aries  made  a  vi^ourous  resistance ;  but,  as  the  enemy 
seemed  determined  either  to  conquer  or  die.  the  soc» 
cess  was  different  in  different  places.  In  the  Icflwiag^ 
the  ninth  and  the  tenth  legions  did  wonders,  drove  tCe 
Atrebates  Into  a  neighbouring  river,  and  made  a  frctth 
slaughter  of  thrm.  In  anotherplaeei  the  eighth  smd 
elcTenth  legions  repulsed  the  Vermandui,  and  irmm 
them  before  them.  But  in  the  right  wing,  the  stvcnt^ 
and  twelfth  legions  suffered  extremely.  They  were 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  Nerrii,  all  the  centurkMa* 
of  the  fburth  cohort  being  slain  and  most  of  the  othvt 
officers  wounded.  In  thu  ettremity,  Gsesar  snatched 
a  bucaler  from  one  of  the  priTate  men,  put  bimwlf  mM 
the  hewl  of  his  broken  wing,  and,  being  joined  by  tl*« 
two  legions  which  he  had  kft  to  guard  the  ben»ee, 
fell  upon  the  Nerrii,  already  ihtigucd,  with  frcu  ti^ 
our,  and  made  a  dreadful  haroo  of  then 
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gofiennienl  prolonged  for  flve  jean  more,  wit  b 
lappties  out  of  the  treMory  for  hia  occaaiom. 
The  last  pariicalar  appeared  extremely  absurd 
to  all  men  of  senfle.  They  who  received  ao 
mach  of  Cgetar'a  money,  penaaded  the  Mnate 
to  give  him  money,  aa  if  he  was  in  want  of  it; 
or  rather,  they  insisted  it  shoold  be  done,  and 
every  honest  man  sighed  inwardly  while  he 
suflf^red  the  decree  to  pass.  Cato,  mdeed,  was 
absent,  having  been  sent  with  a  commiflsion  to 
Cyprus  on  purpose  that  he  might  be  out  of  the 
way.  But  Favonios,  who  trod  in  Gate's 
steps,  vigorously  opposed  those  measures 3  and 
when  he  found  that  his  opposition  availed  no- 
thing, he  lefl  the  house,  and  applied  to  the 
people,  exclaiming  against  such  pernicious 
counsels.  No  one,  however,  attended  to  him; 
some  being  overawed  by  Pompey  and  Crassns, 
and  others  influenced  by  regard  for  Cesar,  in 
whose  smile  alone  they  lived  and  all  their 
hopes  flourished. 

Cesar,  at  his  return  to  his  army  in  Graul, 
found  another  furious  war  li^^ted  up  in  the 
country;  the  Usipetes  and  the  Teuchteri,* two 

Kat  German  nations,  having  eroded  the 
ine  to  make  conquests.  The  account  of  the 
affair  with  them  we  shall  take  from  Cesar's 
own  Commentaries.  These  barbariaus  sent 
deputies  to  him  to  propose  a  suspension  of 
arms,  which  was  granted  them.  Nevertheless 
they  atucked  him  as  he  was  making  an  excur- 
sion. With  only  eight  hundred  horse,  how- 
ever, who  were  not  prepared  for  an  engage- 
ment, he  beat  their  cavalry,  which  consisted  of 
five  thousand.  Next  day  they  sent  other  de- 
puties to  apologize  for  what  had  happened, 
Dut  without  any  other  intention  than  that  of 
Jeceiving  him  again.  These  agents  of  theirs 
lie  detained,  and  marched  immediately  against 
them;  thinking  it  absurd  to  stand  upon  honour 
with  such  perfidious  men,  who  had  not  scrupled 
to  violate  the  truce.  Vet  Canusius  wntes, 
that  when  the  senate  were  voting  a  public 
thanksgiving  and  processions  on  account  of  the 
▼ictory,  Cato  proposed  that  Cesar  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  barbarians,  to  expiate  that 
breach  of  faith;  and  make  the  divine  vengeance 
fall  upon  its  author  rather  than  upon  Rome. 

Of  the  barbarians  that  had  passed  the  Rhine, 
there  were  four  hundred  thousand  killed.'  The 
few  who  escaped,  repassed  the  river,  and  were 
sheltered  by  a  people  of  Grermany  called  Si- 
cambri.  Cesar  laid  hold  on  this  pretence 
against  that  people,  but  his  true  motive  was  an 
avidity  of  fame,  to  be  the  first  Roman  that 
ever  crossed  the  Rhine  in  a  hostile  manner, 
In  pursuance  of  his  design,  he  threw  a  bridge 
over  it,  though  it  was  remarkably  wide  in  that 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  so  rough  and 

*  The  people  of  the  Monk  sad  of  WwtphsUs,  and 
thoM  of  Manlier  and  CleTei. 

This  wsr  kapjwned  under  the  eoniuhhip  of  Cramu 
and  Pompey,  which  was  m  the  year  of  Rome  083.  Dat 
there  were  aerera  intermediate  transaetioiis,  of  great 
ioBportanee,  which  Plutarch  hat  omitted,  vis.  The 
reduction  of  the  Adoatica  by  Geiar ;  of  •even  other 
B»tions  by  P.  CraMUs,  the  ion  of  the  triumTir :  ollen 
of  submission  flrom  sereral  nations  beyond  the  Rhine ; 
tbe  attempt  upon  Galba^  in  his  winter-quarters  at  Oe- 
todurus,and  his  brare  defence  and  rictorjr}  the  severe 


t  of  the  Veneti,  who  had  rcToUed ;  and  the 
__aplete  reduction  of  Aquitaine.    These  particulars 
■re  contained  in  part  of  the  second  and  the  whole  third 
"kofthe  WarinOaul. 


rapid,  that  it  carried  down  with  it  trunks  of 
trees,  and  other  timber,  which  much  shocked 
and  weakened  the  pillars  of  his  bridge.  But 
he  drove  great  piles  of  wood  into  the  bottom 
of  the  river  above  the  bridge,  both  to  resist 
the  impression  of  such  bodies,  and  to  break 
the  force  of  the  torrent  By  these  means  be 
exhibited  a  spectacle  astonishing  to  thought, 
so  immense  a  bridge  finished  in  ten  daprs.  His 
army  passed  over  it  without  opposition,  the 
Suevi  and  the  Sicambri,  the  moirt  warlike  nar- 
tions  in  Germany,  having  retired  into  the  heart 
of  their  forests,  and  concealed  themselves  ia 
cavities  overhung  with  wood.  He  kid  waste 
the  enemy's  country  with  fire,  and  confirmed 
the  better  disposed  Germans  in  the  interest  of 
Rome$*  aAer  which  he  returned  into  Gaul, 
having  spent  no  more  than  eighteen  days  in 
Germany. 

But  his  exhibition  into  Britain  discovered 
the  most  daring  spirit  of  enterprise.  For  he 
was  the  first  who  entered  the  western  ocean 
with  a  fleet,  and  embarking  his  troops  on  the 
Atlantic,  carried  war  into  an  island  whose  very 
existence  was  doubted.  Some  writers  had  re 
presented  it  so  incredibly  laige,  that  othen 
contested  iu  being,  and  considered  both  the 
name  and  the  thing  as  a  fiction.  Yet  Cesar 
attempted  to  conquer  it,  and  to  extend  the  Ro 
man  empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  habitap 
ble  world.  He  sailed  hither  twice  from  the  > 
opposite  coast  in  Qaul,  and  fought  many  bat 
ties,  by  which  the  Britons  suffered  more  thsa 
the  Romans  gained;  for  there  was  nothing 
worth  taking  from  a  people  who  were  so  poor, 
and  lived  in  so  much  wretchedness.f  He  did 
not,  however,  terminate  the  war  in  the  manner 
he  ctnM  have  wiahed:  he  only  received  hosta- 
ges of  the  kings,  and  appointed  the  tribute  the 
island  was  to  pa^,  and  then  returned  to  Gaul. 

There  he  received  letters,  which  were  ^oing 
to  be  sent  over  to  him,  and  by  which  his  fnenda 
in  Rome  informed  him,  Jiat  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Pompey,  had  lately  died  in  childbed. 
This  was  a  great  affliction  both  to  Pompey 
and  Cesar.  Their  friends,  too,  were  very 
sensibly  concerned  to  see  that  alliance  dissolv 
ed  which  kept  up  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  state,  otnerwise  in  a  very  unsettled  condi- 
tion. For  the  child  survired  the  mother  only 
a  few  days.  The  people  took  the  body  of 
Julia  and  carried  It,  notwithstanding  the  pro« 
hibition  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  Canqnis  J&ar 
tiuty  where  it  was  inteired. 

As  Cesar's  armv  was  now  very  laige^  he 
was  forced  to  divide  it  for  the  convenience  of 
winter-quarters;  after  which  he  took  the  road 
to  Italy,  according  to  custom.  But  he  had  not 
been  long  gone,  Wore  the  GUiuls  rising  again, 
travened  the  country  vrith  considerable  aniies 

•  Tbe  VUi,  the  pcopk  of  Cokgiie. 

t  It  does  not  appear  that  there  wii  much  core  u 
Bnlain  hi  Cesar's  time :  for  the  inhabitants,  he  say^ 
lived  chiefly  on  milk  and  flesh.  Zocte  s<  cams  nvtmt 

t  This  army  consisted  of  eight  legions;  and,  as  there 
was  almost  a  flunine  in  the  countir,  the  eonsequencs 
of  eicessive  drought,  Cesar  was  obligMl  to  separate 
his  troops  itr  their  better  sttbebtonce.  He  wm,  there, 
fore,  under  the  necessity  of  fixinr  the  quarters  at  suck 
a  distance,  wbielf  would  otherwise  have  been  impoli- 
tie.  He  tells  as.  (lib.  v.)  that  all  the  legions.  eiMpl 
one,  which  was  in  a  oniet  countrv,  were  posted  w^a 
the  eompast  c?a  hnared  nulea. 
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fell  «poo  tbe  Rmdu  qnailen  with  gmt  forf , 
and  inaulted  their  entreochmeDU.  Tbe  most 
omneroiu  and  the  ^troBgest  body  of  the  in- 
MUgeotfl  wu  that  under  Ambiohz,  who  at> 
ta^ed  Cotu  and  Tituriw  in  their  camp,  and 
cot  them  off  with  their  whole  part^.  AAer 
which  he  went  and  besieged  the  legion  under 
the  command  of  Q.  Cioero,with  nxty  thooaand 
men;  and  though  the  ■pint  of  thoee  brave  Ro- 
mans made  a  reaiatance  above  their  strength, 
they  were  very  near  being  taken,  for  they  were 
lUwoonded. 

Ccaar,  who  was  at  a  great  diatanoe,  at  kat 
fatting  intelligence  of  their  danger,  retomed 
with  all  expedition  j  and,  having  ooUected  a 
body  of  men,  which  did  not  exceed  seven 
thousand,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Cicero. 
The  Gaols,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  mo- 
tions, raised  the  siege  and  went  to  meet  him; 
for  they  despised  the  smallness  of  his  force, 
and  were  confident  of  victory.  Cesar,  to  de- 
ceive them,  made  a  feint  as  if  he  fled,  till  he 
came  to  a  place  convenient  for  a  small  army 
to  engage  a  nreat  one,  and  there  he  fortified 
his  camp.  He  gave  his  men  strict  orders  not 
to  6ght,  hot  to  throw  op  a  strong  rampart,and 
to  barricade  their  gates  in  the  secarest  man- 
ner^  contriving  by  all  these  mancsovrea  to  in- 
crease the  enemy^  contempt  of  him.  It  snc- 
ceeded  aa  he  wished;  tbe  Gaols  came  op  with 
great  insolence  and  disorder  to  atUck  hia 
trenchea.  Then  Cesar,  making  a  sodden  sally, 
defeated  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of 
them.  This  success  laid  the  ^Mrit  of  revolt  in 
those  parts :  and  for  farther  security  he  remained 
all  the  winter  in  Gaul,  visiting  all  the  quarters, 
and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  every  motion 
towards  war.  Besides,  he  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  three  legions  in  the  room  of  those 
he  had  lost;  two  of  which  were  lent  him  by 
Fompey,  and  one  lately  raiaed  in  Cisalpine 

After  this,*  the  Seeds  of  hostilities,  which 
oad  long  before  been  privately  scattered  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  chiefa 
of  the  more  warlike  nations,  sliot  up  into  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  dangeroua  wars  that 
was  ever  seen  in  Gaul;  whether  we  consider 
the  number  of  troops  and  store  of  anna,  the 
treasures  ifnissfd  for  tbe  war,  or  the  strength 
of  the  towns  and  fastnesses  they  occupied. 
Besides,  it  was  then  the  most  severe  season  of 
the  year;  (he  rivers  were  covered  with  ice,  the 
foresU  with  snow,  and  the  fielda  overflowed  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  looked  like  so  many 
ponds;  the  roads  lay  concealed  in  snow:  or  in 
floods  disembogued  by  the  lakes  and  nvers. 
80  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  Cesar  to  march, 
or  to  pursue  any  other  operations  against  them. 

Many  nations  had  entered  into  the  league: 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  Arvemif  and 
Camutes4  The  chief  direction  of  the  war 
was  given  to  Yercinseioriz,  whose  father  the 
Gauls  hadput  to  death,  for  attempting  at  mon- 
archy.     Verdngetoriz,   having    divkled    his 

*  Platsreh  psHcs  orcr  the  whok  nxth  book  of  Ce- 
mtH  Coamcnterie*,  w  he  had  done  the  third.  Many 
eonndcrabla  «vcsts  hrapencd  betvccn  the  rictory  kat 
■MBtioBcd,  and  tbe  afbir  with  YcrcinretorTx ;  tueh  w 
th*  defeat  of  the  Tmriri,  CcMr'k  weond  pa«we  o 
the  Rhine,  sad  the  panait  of  Aaibioili. 

»  The  |wo|^  of  Chartte.  aad  OrlCMS. 


forees  into  several  parts,  and  given  theM  ■ 
charge  to  his  lieutenants,  bad  the  country  M 
command  aa  far  as  the  Arar.  Hb  intention 
vraa  to  raise  all  Gaul  against  Cesar,  now  when 
hia  enemiea  were  rising  againat  him  at  Room. 
Bot  had  heaUyeda  little  Bmger  till  Cesar  waa 
actually  engaged  in  the  civil  war,  the  terroia 
of  the  Ghuus  would  not  have  been  less  dread- 
ful to  Italy  now,  than  those  of  tbe  Cimbri  were 
formerly. 

Cesar,  who  knew  perfectly  how  to  avail 
himself  of  eveiy  advantage  in  war,  partkulariy 
of  time,  waa  no  aooner  informed  of  thia  great 
defection,  than  he  aet  oat  to  chastise  its  authera; 
and  by  tbe  swiftness  of  his  march,  in  apite  of 
all  the  diflicultiea  of  a  severe  winter,  he  ahewed 
the  barfaariana  that  hia  troops  could  neither  be 
conquered  nor  resisted.  For  where  a  coorier 
could  scarce  have  been  supposed  to  come  in 
many  days,  Cesar  waa  aeen  with  his  whole 
army,  ravaging  the  country,  destroying  the  cas> 
tlea,  stormii^  the  cities,  and  receiving  the  aub> 
nussion  of  such  aa  repented.  Thus  he  went 
on,  till  the  Edoi*  also  revolted,  who  had  atyittd 
themaelTts  brothera  to  the  Romana.  and  had 
been  treated  with  particolar  regard.  Their 
joining  the  inaorgents  spread  uneasiness  and 
dismay  throoghoot  Cesaz^  army.  He  there- 
fore, decamped  in  all  haate,  and  traveraed  the 
coontry  of  the  Ldngones,t  in  order  to  come 
into  that  of  the  SeqQani4  who  were  fast  friends, 
and  nearer  to  Italy  than  the  rest  of  the  Ganb. 

Tbe  enemy  followed  him  thither  in  prodigioua 
nombers,  and  sorroonded  him.  Cesar,  virithoot 
being  in  the  least  diaconcerted,  sastained  thn 
conflict,  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  action,  in 
which  the  Germane  were  particularly  aenrice- 
able  to  him,  gave  them  a  total  defeat.  But  he 
seems  to  have  received  aome  check  at  first,  for 
the  Arvemi  still  shew  a  aword  auspended  in 
one  of  their  templea,  which  they  declare  waa 
taken  from  Ccaar.  Hia  friends  pointed  it  out 
to  him  afterwarda,  bot  be  only  laoghed;  and 
when  they  were  for  having  it  taken  down,  he 
would  not  sufier  it,  because  he.  considered  it 
aa  a  thing  conaecrated  to  the  goda. 

Moat  of  those  who  esc^ied  outof  the  battle, 
retired  into  Alesia§  with  their  king.  Cesar 
immediately  invested  the  town,  though  it  ap- 
peared impregnable,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
oeight  of  the  walls  as  the  number  of  troopa 
thm  waa  to  defend  it.  During  the  siege  he 
found  himself  exposed  to  a  danger  ftom  with- 
out, which  makes  imagination  giddy  to  think 
on.  All  the  bravest  men  in  Gaul  aiaembled 
from  every  quarter,  and  came  armed  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  pUce,  to  tbe  number  of  three  hun- 
dred thousud;  and  there  were  not  less  than 
seventy  thoosud  combatants  within  the  walls. 
Thus  shut  up  between  two  armiea,  he  was 
forced  to  draw  two  lines  of  circomvallation,  the 
interior  one  against  the  town,  and  that  without 
against  the  troops  that  came  to  its  succoor; 
for,  could  the  two  armies  have  joined,  be  had 
been  absolutely  losL  Thia  dangerous  action 
at  Aleaia  contributed  to  Cesar's  renown  on 
many  accounts.  Indeed,  he  exerted  a  more 
adventurous  courage  and  greater  generalship 

*  The  pe^Ie  of  Anton,  Lyoaa,  Macon,  Chalons  npca 

[The  dhtrict  of  Langree. 
nic  dittriet  of  Bemieoa 
Cmmr  raOt  it  Alexia,  now  Alise,Bear  Fkv^ay 
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tan  on  any  other  occaaion  But  what  aeema 
very  aatoniahing,  ia,  that  he  coald  engage  and 
eonquer  lo  many  mjriada  without,  and  keep 
the  action  a  aecret  to  the  troopa  in  the  town." 
It  if  fltill  more  wonderful  that  the  Romans, 
who  were  lefl  before  the  walls,  should  not 
know  It.  till  the  victory  was  announced  by  the 
cries  or  the  men  in  Alesia  and  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  women,  who  saw  the  Romans  on 
each  side  of  the  town  bringing  to  their  camp  a 
■amber  of  shields  adorned  wiUi  gold  and  silver, 
helmetfl  stained  vrith  blood,  drinking  vessels, 
and  tents  of  the  Gaulish  fashion.  Thus  did 
this  vast  multitude  vanish  and  disappear  like  a 
phantom,  or  dream,  the  greatest  part  being 
killed  on  the  spot 

The  besieged,  ^er  having  given  both  them- 
selves and  Caesar  mu6h  trouble,  at  last  suren* 
dered.  Their  general,  Vercingetorix,  armed 
himself  and  equipped  his  horse  in  the  most 
magnificent  manner,  and  then  sallied  out  at  the 

Ste.  After  he  had  takeq  some  circuits  about 
esar  as  he  sat  upon  the  tribunal,  he  dismount- 
ed, put  off  his  armour,  and  placed  himself  at 
Caesar's  feet,  where  he  remained  in  profound 
silence,  till  Caesar  ordered  a  guard  to  take  him 
away,  and  keep  him  for  his  triumph. 

Cssar  had  been  some  time  resolved  to  ruin 
Pompey,  and  Pompey  to  destroy  Cesar.   For 
Crassus,  who  alone  could  have  taken  up  the 
conqueror,  being  killed  in  the  Parthian  war, 
there  remained  nothing  for   Cesar  to  do,  to 
m.ike  himself  the  greatest  of  mankind,  but  to 
annihilate  him  that  was  so 3  nor  for  Pompey  to 
prevent  It,  but  to  take  off  the  man  he  feared. 
It  is  true,  it  was  no  long  time  that  Pompey  had 
entertained  any  fear  dT  him;  he  had  rather 
looked  upon  him  with  contempt,  imagining  he 
could  as  easily  pull  him  down  as  he  had  set  him 
up:  whereas  Cesar,  from  the  first,  designing 
to  ruin  his  rivals,  had  retired  at  a  distance, 
Kkc  a  champion,  for  exercise.    By  long  ser- 
rice,  and   great  achievements  in  the  wars  of 
Gaul,  he  had  so  improved  his  army,  and  his 
own  reputation  too,  that  he  was  considered  as 
on  a  footing  with  Pompej;  and  he  found  pre- 
tences for  carrying  his  enterprise  into  execu- 
tion,  in  the  times  of  the  mi^ovemment  at 
Rome.     These  were  partly  furnished  by  Pom- 
pey himself:  and  indeed  all  ranks  of  men  were 
ao  corrupted  that  tables  were  publicly  set  out, 
upon  which  the  candidates  for  ofiices  were  pro^ 
fessedly  ready  to  pay  the  people  the  price  of 
their  votes;  and  the  people  came  not  only  to 
give  their  voices  for  the  man  who  had  bought 
them,  but  with  all  manner  of  offensive  weapons 
to  fight   for  him.    Hence  it  often  happened 
/hat  they  did  not  part  without  polluting  the 
'  iribuoal  with  blood  and  murder,  and  the  city 
was  a  perpetual  scene  of  anarchy.  In  this  dis- 
mal   situation  of  things,  in  these  storms  of 
epidemic  madness,  wise  men  thought  it  would 
t>e  happy  if  they  ended  in  nothing  worse  than 
monarchy.  Nay,  there  were  many  who  scrupled 
not  to  declare  publicly,  that  monarchy  was  the 
only  cure  for  the  desperate  disorders  of  the  state, 
ancf  that  the  physician  ought  to  be  pitched  upon, 
who  would  apply  that  remedy  with  the  gentlest 
hand:  by  which  they  hinted  at  Pompey. 

*  Ce«ar  isvs,  that  thote  in  th«  town  had  a  diftiaet 
r>«w  of  lh«  Uttk. 


Pompey,  in  all  his  discouse,  pretended  tc 
decline  the  honour  of  a  dictatordup,  though  at 
the  same  time  every  step  he  took  was  directed 
that  way.  Cato,  understanding  his  drift,  per^ 
suaded  the  senate  to  declare  him  sole  consul; 
that,  satisfied  with  a  kind  of  monarchy  more 
agreeable  to  law,  he  might  not  adopt  any  vio 
lent  measures  to  make  himself  dictator.  The 
senate  not  only  agreed  to  this,  but  continued  to 
him  his  governments  of  Spain  and  Africa,  the 
administration  of  which  he  committed  to  his 
lieutenants;  keeping  armies  there,  for  whose 
maintenance  he  was  allowed  a  thousand  talents 
a  year  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Upon  this,  Cesar  applied,  by  his  friends, 
for  another  consulship,  and  for  the  continu- 
ance of  his  commission  in  Gaol,  answerable  to 
that  of  Pompey.  As  Pompey  was  at 'first  silent, 
Marcellus  and  Lentulus,  who  hated  Cesar  on 
other  accounts,  opposed  it  with  great  violence, 
omitting  nothinff,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that 
might  reflect  disnonoor  upon  him.  For  they  dis- 
fVanehised  the  inhabitants  of  Novocomum  in 
Gaul,  which  had  lately  been  erected  into  a  eo  • 
lony  by  Cesar;  and  Marcellus,  then  consul, 
earned  one  of  their  senators,  who  was  come 
with  some  complaints  to  Rome,  to  be  beaten 
with  rods,  and  telling  him,  "  The  marks  on  his 
back  were  so  many  additional  proofs  that  he 
was  not  a  Roman  citizen,"  bade  him  go  shew 
them  to  Cesar 

But  after  the  consulship  of  Marcellus,  Cesar 
opened  the  treasures  he  had  amassed  in  Gaul, 
to  all  that  were  concerned  in  the  administration 
and  satisfied  their  utmost  wishes;  he  paid  off 
the  vast  debts  of  Curio  the  tribune;  he  present 
ed  the  consul  Paulns  with  fifteen  hundred  tal 
ents,  which  he  employed  in  building  the  cele 
brated  pnbUc  hall  near  the  forvm^  in  the  place 
where  uat  of  Fulvius  had  stood.  Pompey,  now 
alarmed  at  the  increase  of  Caesar's  faction,  open- 
ly exerted  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  his 
friends,  to  procure  an  order  for  a  successor  to 
Cesar  in  Gaul.  He  also  sent  to  demand  the 
troops  he  had  lent  him,  for  his  wars  in  that  oouii 
try,  and  Caosar  retumeid  them  with  a  gratuity  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  to  each  man. 

Those  who  conducted  these  troops  back, 
spread  reports  among  the  people  which  were 
neither  favourable  nor  fair  with  respect  tc 
Cesar,  and  which  ruined  Pompey  with  vain 
hopes.  They  asserted  that  Pompey  had  the 
hearta  of  all  Cesar'a  army,  and  that  if  envy 
and  a  corrupt  administration  hindered  him  from 
gaining  what  he  desired  at  Rome,  the  forces  in 
Gaul  were  at  his  service,  and  would  declare 
for  him  immediately  upon  their  entering  Italy, 
so  obnoxious  was  Cesar  become,  by  hurrying 
them  perpetually  from  one  expedition  to  anoth- 
er, and  by  the  suspicions  they  had  of  hia  aim 
ing  at  absolute  power.  » 

Pompey  was  so  much  elated  with  these  as 
surances  that  he  neglected  to  levy  troops,  as  if 
he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  opposed  his  enemy 
only  withapeechea  and  decrees,  which  Cesir 
made  no  account  of.  Nay,  we  are  to  id,  that  a 
centurion  whom  Cesar  had  sent  to  Rome,  wait- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  senate-house  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  dehberations,  and  being  informed 
that  the  senate  would  not  give  Cssear  a  longer 
tenn  in  his  commission,  laid  hia  hand  upon  his 
sword,  and  said.  <<But  this  shall  give  it.'* 
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Indeed.  Cesar's  reqaintiooi  had  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  justice  and  honour.  He  proposed 
to  lay  down  bis  arms,  on  condition  Pompey 
would  do  the  same,  and  that  they  shaild  both, 
as  private  citizens,  leave  it  to  their  eountij  to 
reward  their  services;  for  to  deprive  him  of  his 
commission  and  troops,  and  continoe  Pom- 
pey's,  was  to  give  absolute  power  to  the  one, 
Vi  which  the  other  was  unjustly  accused  of  as- 
piring. Curio,  who«made  these  propositions  to 
the  people  in  behalf  of  Cesar,  was  received 
with  the  loudest  plaudits :  and  there  were  some 
who  even  threw  chaplets  of  flowers  upon  him, 
as  they  would  upon  a  champion  victorious  in 
the  ring. 

Antonv,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
then  produced  a  letter  fh>m  Caesar  to  the  same 
Durport,  and  caused  it  to  be  read,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  it  met  with  from  the 
consuls.  Hereupon,  Scipio,  Pompey's  father^ 
in-law,  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  if  Cssar 
did  not  lay  down  his  arms  by  such  a  day,  he 
should  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state  j  and 
the  consuls  putting  it  to  the  question,  **  Wheth- 
er Pompey  should  dismiss  his  forces.'*'  and 
again, «  Whether  Cesar  should  disband  his.^ 
few  of  the  members  were  for  the  first,  and  al- 
most all  for  the  second.*  After  which  Antony 
put  the  question,  ^  Whether  both  should  lay 
down  their  commissions?"  and  all  with  one 
voice  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  the 
violent  rage  of  Scipio,  and  the  clamours  of  the 
consul  Lentulus,  who  cried  out,  that  ^  Not 
decrees  but  arms  should  be  employed  against  a 
public  robber,"  made  the  senate  break  up;  and 
on  account  of  the  unhappy  dissentions,  all 
ranks  of  people  put  on  black,  as  in  a  time  of 
public  mourning. 

Soon  nfter  this,  other  letters  arrived  from 
CttiHar  with  more  moderate  proposals.  He  of- 
fered to  abandon  all  the  rest,  provided  they 
would  continue  to  him  the  government  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  and  Illyricum,  with  two  legions,  till 
he  could  apply  for  a  second  consulship.  And 
Cicero,  who  was  lately  returned  from  Cilicia, 
and  very  desirous  of  effecting  a  reconciliation, 
used  all  possible  means  to  soften  Pompey.  Pom- 
pey agreed  to  all  but  the  article  of  the  two 
legions;  and  Cicero  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
V  date  the  matter,  by  persuading  Cesar's  friends 
to  be  satifified  with  the  two  provinces  and  six 
thodsand  soldiers  only.  Pompey  was  oh  the 
point  of  accepting  the  compromise,  when  Len- 
tuUus  the  consul,  rejecting  it  with  disdain, 
treated  Antony  and  Curio  with  great  indignity, 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  senate-house.  Thus 
he  furnished  Cesar  with  the  most  plausible  ar- 
gument imaginable,  and  he  failed  not  to  make 
use  of  it  to  exasperate  his  troops,  by  shewing 
them  persons  or  distinction,  and  magistrates, 
obliged  to  fly  in  hired  carriages,  and  in  the 
habit  of  slaves ;t  for  their  fears  had  made  them 
leave  Rome  in  that  disguise. 

lesar  had  not  then  with  him  above  three 
hundred  horse  and  five  thousand  foot.    The 

^  *  Dio  aayt,  there  wmi  not  a  man  ibr  the  int  qnc*- 
tioB,  whereas,  the  whole  house  wae  tor  the  secood, 
esacDt  Celius  aiid  Cuno.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at;  Pompej  was  then  at  the  gates  of  Rome  with  his 
army. 
\  Caaeios  Longmw  went  with  them  n  the  same  di»- 


rest  of  his  forces  were  left  on  the  other  ode  el 
the  Alps,  and  he  had  sent  them  orden  to  join 
him.  But  he  saw  the  beginning  of  hit  eater 
prise,  and  the  attack  he  meditated  did  not  re* 
quire  any  great  numbers:  his  enemies  were 
rather  to  be  struck  with  consternation  by  tie 
boldness  and  expedition  with  which  he  began 
his  operations;  for  an  unexpected  movement 
would  be  more  likely  to  make  an  impreuioa 
upon  them  then,  than  great  preparations  after- 
wards. He,  therefore,  ordered  his  lieutenanls 
and  other  officers  to  take  their  swords,  without 
any  other  armour,  and  make  themselves  mas- 
ter of  Arimtnum,  a  great  city  in  Gaul,  but  to 
take  all  possible  care  that  no  blood  should  be 
shed  or  disturbance  raised .  Hortensius  was  at 
the  head  of  this  party.  As  for  himself,  he 
spent  the  day  at  a  public  show  of  gladiators; 
and  a  little  before  evening  bathed,  and  then 
went  into  the  apartment,  where  he  entertained 
company.  When  it  was  growing  dark,  he  left 
Uie  company,  after  having  desired  them  to 
make  merry  till  his' return,  which  they  would 
not  have  long  to  |wait  for.  To  some  of  his 
friends  he  had  given  previous  notice  to  follow 
him,  not  altogether,  but  by  different  ways. 
Then  taking  a  hired  carriage,  he  set  out  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  that  whiph  Idd  to  Arimiaum, 
and  turned  into  that  road  afterwards. 

When  be  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Rubi- 
con, which  divides  Cisalpine  Graul  from  the 
rest  of  Italy,  his  reflections  became  more  in- 
teresting in  proportion  as  the  danger  grew  near. 
Staggered  by  the  greatness  of  his  attempt,  he 
stopped  to  weigh  within  himself  iu  inconve- 
niences; and,  as  he  stood  revolving  in  silence 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  many  times 
changed  his  opinion.  After  which,  he  deliber 
ated  upon  it  with  such  of  his  friends  as  were 
by,  among  whom  was  Asinius  Pollio;  enumer- 
ating the  calamities  which  the  passage  of  thu 
river  would  bring  upon  the  world,  and  the  re- 
flections that  might  be  made  upon  it  by  posteri- 
ty. At  last,  upon  some  sudden  impulse,  bidding 
adieu  to  his  reasonings,  and  plunging  into  the 
abyss  of  futurity,  in  the  words  of  ^ose  who 
embark  in  doubtful  and  arduous  enterpriaes, 
he  cried  out,  ''  The  die  is  cast!"  and  immedi- 
ately passed  the  river.  He  travelled  so  fast  the 
rest  of  the  way,  that  he  reached  Ariminum  be- 
fore day-light,  and  took  it.  It  is  said  that,  the 
preceding  night  he  had  a  most  abominable 
dream;  he  thought  he  lay  with  his  mother. 

After  the  taking  of  Ariminum,  aa  if  war  had 
opened  wide  its  gates  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  Cesar,  by  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
province,  had  infringed  the  laws  of  hia  country; 
not  individuals  were  seen,  as  on  other  occa 
sions,  wandering  in  distraction  about  Italy, 
but  whole  cities  broken  up,  and  seeking  refuge 
by  flight.  Most  of  the  tumultuous  tide  flow^ 
into  Kome,  and  it  was  so  filled  with  the  hasty 
conflux  of  the  circling  people,  that  amidst  the 
violent  agitation  it  would  hardly  either  obey 
the  magistrate,  or  listen  to  the  voice  of  reaeon, 
but  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  falling  by  its 
own  violence;  for  the  whole  was  a  prey  to 
contrarypassions  and  the  most  violent  convul- 
sions. Those  who  favour^  these  disorders 
were  not  satisfied  with  enjoying  them  in  pri- 
vate, but  reproached  the  other  party,  anaidM 
their  fears  and  sorrows  snd  insulted  them  vr  th 
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«ienacef  of  what  was  to  come;  which  is  the 
neceaMry  consequeoce  of  such  troubles  in  a 
great  city. 

Pompey  himself,  woo  was  alreadj  oonfousd- 
ed  at  the  turn  things  bad  taken,  was  still  mora 
disturbed  by  a  variety  of  censures  on  his  con- 
duct. Some  said  he  tustly  suffered  for  exalting 
Cesar  against  himself  and  his  country;  others, 
for  permi  tting  Lentulus  to  overrule  mm,  when 
.  Cesar  departed  from  his  first  demand^  and  of- 
fered equitable  terms  of  peace.  Favonius  went 
so  far  as  to  bid  him  "Stamp  with  his  foot;"  al- 
luding to  a  vaunting  speech  he  had  made  in 
the  senate,  in  which  he  bade  them  take  no 
preparations  for  the  war;  for,  as  soon  as  he 
marched  out  of  Rome,  if  be  did  but  stamp  with 
his  foot,  he  should  fill  luly  with  his  legions. 
Pompejr,  however,  at  that  time  was  not  in- 
ferior in  numbers  to  Cesar,  but  his  partisans 
would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed  according  to 
his  own  opinion.  By  false  reports  and  ground- 
less terrors,  ss  if  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates, 
and  had  carried  all  before  him,  they  forced  him 
along  with  the  general  torrent,  lie  had  it  de- 
creed, therefore,  that  thinga  were  in  a  tumultu- 
ous state,'  and  nothing  to  be  expected  but  hos- 
tilities; and  thon  left  Rome,  having  first  order- 
ed the  senate;'  ac^  every  man  to  follow  him, 
who  preferred  Mbjt  country  and  liberty  to  the 
rod  of  a  tyrant.  The  consuls  to<rfled  with  him, 
without  offering  the  sacrifices  which  enstom 
required  before  they  took- their  departure  from 
Rome.  Most  of  the  senators  snatched  up 
those  thinffs  in  their  houses  that  were  next  at 
hand,  as  if  the  whole  was  not  their  own,  and 
joined  in  the  flight.  Nay,  there  were  some 
who  before  were  well  affected  to  Cesar,  that 
in  the  present  terror  changed  sides,  and  suffer- 
ed themselves  without  necessity  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  torrent.  What  a  miserable  spec- 
tacle was  the  city  then !  In  so  dreadful  a  tem- 
pest, like  a  ship  abandoned  by  its  pilots,  toss- 
ed about  at  all  adventures,  and  at  the  raeroy 
of  the  winds  and  seas.  But  though  dight  was 
so  unpromising  an  alternative,  such  was  the 
love  the  Romans  had  for  Pompey,  that  they 
considered  the  place  ho  retired  to  as  their  coun- 
try,  and  Rome  as  the  camp  of  CsMar.  For  even 
Liabienus,  one  of  Cesar's  principal  friends, 
who,  in  qualitv  of  his  lieutenant,  had  served  un- 
der him  with  the  greatest  alacrity  in  the  wars  of 
Gaulj  now  went  over  to  Pompey.  Neverthe- 
less Cesar  sent  him  his  money  and  his  equi- 
page. 

After  this,  Cesar  infested  Corfin' urn,  where 
Domitius,  with  thirty  cohorts,  com  nandod  for 
Pompey.  DomitiujH*  in  despair  oriered  a  ser- 
vant ofhis,  who  was  his  physiciar,  to  give  him 
poison.  He  took  the  draught  prepared  for 
him,  as  a  sure  means  of  death;  but  soon  after 
hearing  of  Cesar's  extraordinary  clemency  to 
his  prisoners,  he  lamented  his  own  case  and 
the  hasty  resolution  he  had  taken.  Upon  which 
the  physician  removed  his  fears,  by  assuring 
him  that  what  he  had  drunk  was  a  sleeping 
potion,  not  a  deadly  one.  This  gave  him  such 
spirits,  that  he  rose  up  and  went  to  Cesar. 

*  JLucius  Domitiu  JEnobarbus  wtt  nominated  to 
ineeeed  Caeaar,parfaant  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  hi 
the  rovenunent  of  Trtnalpine  0«vl ;  hnt  bo  inpru- 
dcnUy  shat  hhDeelf  tap  in  Corfiniom  belbrs  he  left 
ftelv. 


But  though  CsDsar  patdoned  hiss  ^i  K^n 
him  his  hand,  he  soon  revolted,  and  repaired 
again  to  Pompey. 

The  news  of  this  transaction  being  brought 
to  Rome,  gave  great  relief  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  many  who  had  fled  came  back 
again.  In  the  mean  time  Cesar,  having  added 
to  his  own  army  the  troops  of  Domitias,  and 
all  others  that  Pompey  had  left  in  garrison,  was 
strong  enough  to  mareh  against  Pompey  him 
self.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  wait  fer 
him;  but  retired  to  Brundnsium,  from  whence 
he  sent  the  consuls  with  part  of  the  forces  to 
Dyrrhaehium,  and  a  little  after,  upon  the  ap. 
proach  of  Cesar,  sailed  thither  himself,  as  we 
nave  related  at  large  in  his  life.  Caesar  would 
have  followed  him  immediately,  but  he  wanted 
ships.  He  therefore  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  gloiy  of  having  reduced  luly  in  sixty  days 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood. 

Finding  the  city  in  a  more  settled  condition 
than  he  expected,  and  many  senators  there,  he 
addressed  them  in  a  mild  and  gracious  manner, 
and  desired  them  to  send  deputies  to  Pompey, 
to  offer  honoorable  terms  of  peace.  But  not 
one  of  them  would  take  upon  him  the  eom- 
mission:  whether  it  was  that  they  were  afraid 
of  Pompey,  whom  they  had  deserted,  or  whetfa 
er  they  thought  Cesar  not  in  earnest  in  the 
proposal,  and  that  he  only  made  it  to  save  ap- 
pearances. As  Metellus  the  tribune  opposed 
his  taking  money  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
and  alleged  some  laws  against  it,  Cesar  said, 
<<  Arms  and  laws  do  not  flourish  together.  If 
vou  are  not  pleaaed  at  what  I  am  about,  yon 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  withdraw:  indeed, 
war  will  not  bear  much  liberty  of  speech 
When  I  say  this,  I  am  departing  from  my  own 
right:  for  yon  and  all,  whom  I  have  found  ex- 
citing a  spirit  of  faction  against  me,  are  at  my 
disposal."  Saying  thia,  he  approached  the 
doors  of  the  treasury,  and  as  the  keys  were 
not  produced,  he  sent  for  workmen  to  break 
them  open.  Metellus  opposed  him  again,  and 
some  praised  his  firmness;  but  Cesar,  raising 
his  voice,  threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  if 
he  gave  him  any  farther  trouble.  <'  And,  younf 
man,"  said  he,  ^  yon  are  not  ignorant  that  thi^ 
is  harder  for  me  to  say  than  to  do."  Metellos 
terrified  with  his  menace,  retired,  and  after 
wards  Cesar  was  easily  and  readily  supplieo 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  war. 

His  first  movement  was  to  Spain,  from 
whence  he  was  resolved  to  drive  Afrantus 
and  Yarro,  Pompey's  lieutenants,  and  after 
having  made  himself  master  of  their  troops 
and  provinces,  to  march  against  Pompey,  with- 
out leaving  any  enemy  behind  him.  In  the 
coarse  of  this  expedition,  his  life  was  often  in 
danger  from  ambuscades,  and  his  army  had  to 
combat  with  famine;  yet  he  continued  his 
operations  sgainst  the  enemy,  either  by  pur- 
suit, oi'  offering  them  battle,  or  forming  hnes 
of  circumvallaiion  about  them,  till  he  forced 
their  camp,  and  added  their  troops  to  his  own. 
The  officers  made  tl.eir  escape,  and  retired  to 
Pompey 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  his  father-in-law 
Piso  pressed  him  to  send  deputies  to  Pompey 
to  treat  of  an  accommodation;  but  Isauricus 
to  make  his  court  to  Cesar,  opposed  it.  The 
senate  declared  him  dictator,  and  while  h« 
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sad  ']ange.«u8  war,  for,  with  a  few  troops,  he 
had  to  make  head  against  a  great  city  and  a 
powerful  army. 

The  firrt  difficohy  he  met  with*  was  the  wsnt 
of  water,  the  E^gyptians  haring  8top)>ed  ap  the 
aqueducts  that  supplied  his  quarter.!  The 
second  was,  the  loss  of  his  ships  in  harbour, 
which  he  was  forced  to  bum  himself,  to  pro- 
t^ent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands;  when 
Uie  flames  unfortunately  spreading  from  the 
dock  to  the  palace,  burned  the  great  Alexan- 
drian library.  The  third^  was  in  the  sea-fight 
■ear  the  isle  of  Pharos,  when,  seeing  his  men 
hard  pressed,  he  leapea  from  the  mole  into  a 
little  akiir,  to  go  to  their  assistance.  The  Egyp- 
tians making  up  on  all  sides,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  and  with  much  difficulty  reached 
nis  nlleys  by  swimming.§  Having  several  val- 
uable  pspers,  which  he  was  not  witling  either 
to  lose  or  to  wet,  it  is  said  he  held  them  above 
water  with  one  lund,  and  swam  with  the  other. 
The  skiiF  sunk  soon  after  he  left  it.  At  last 
the  king  joining  the  insurgents,  Cssar  attack- 
ed and  defeated  him.  Great  numbers  of  the 
l^ptians  were  slain,  and  the  king  was  beard 
orno  more.  This  gave  pcsar  opportunity  to 
establish  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt.  Soon  af- 
ter she  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  the  Alexan- 
drians called  Cesario. 

He  then  departed  for  Syria,  and  from  thence 
marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  had  intel- 
ligence that  Domitius,  whom  he  had  left  gov- 
ernor, was  defeated  by  Phamaces.  son  of  JVfith- 
ridates,  and  forced  to  fly  out  of  Pontus  with 
the  Tew  troojM  that  he  had  left;  and  that  Phar^ 
naces,  pursuing  his  advantage  with  great  ar- 
dour, had  made  himself  master  of  Bithynia 
and  Cappadocia,  and  was  attempting  Armenia 
the  I..eas,  having  stirred  up  all  the  Icings  and 
tatrarchs  of  Asia  against  the  Romans.  Caesar 
immediatelv  marched  against  him  with  three 
legions,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle  near 
Zela,  which  deprived  him  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  as  well  as  ruined  his  whole  army.  In 
the  account  he  gave  Amintius,  one  of  his 
friends  in  Rome,  of  the  rapidity  and  despatch 
with  which  he  gained  his  victory,  he  made  use 
only  of  three  words,  <<  I  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
quered." Their  having  all  the  same  form  and 
termination  in  the  Roman  language  adds  grace 
to  their  conciseness. 

After  this  extraordinary  success  he  returned 
to  luly,  and  arrived  at  Rome,  as  the  year  of 
his  second  dictatorship,  an  office  that  had  never 
been  annual  before,  was  on  the  point  of  expir- 
ing. He  was  declared  consul  for  the  year  en- 
suing.   But  it  was  a  blot  in  his  character  thkt 


he  did  not  punish  his  troops,  who,  in  a  tnmUi| 
had  killed  Cgeeonius  and  Galbe,  men  of  PrA* 
torian  dignity,  in  any  severer  manner  than  fav 
calling  them  cttixens,*  instead  of  fellow-soi- 
diers.  Nay,  he  gave  rach  of  them  a  thousand 
drachmas  notwithstanding,  and  assigned  then 
large  portions  of  land  in  Italy.  Other  eoi» 
plaints  against  him  arose  from  the  madness  of 
bolabella,  the  avarice  of  Amintius,  the  drank 
enness  of  Antony,  and  the  insolence  of  Coni 
ficius,t  who,  having  got  possession  of  Pom 
pey's  house,  pulled  it  down,  and  rebuilt  It,  be 
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« in  great  danger  before,  when  atlseked  in 

the  pshce  by  Achillas,  who  had  made  hiafelf  naster 
of  Alcsaodrift.    Ccs.  Bell.  Lib.  lii.  fub  finem. 

t  They  alio  eontrired  to  raise  the  sea-water,  by  en- 
gnm,  and  pour  it  into  Cttiar's  reserroirs  and  eulems; 
Mt  Cesar  ordered  weUs  to  be  due,  and,  in  a  nirht's 
liow  got  a  saiBeicnt  quantity  of  Iresh  water.  Tide  Gks. 
Bell.  Alex. 

\  First,  there  was  a  general  naral  engagement;  after 
which,  Cssar  attaekea  the  idud,  and,  last  of  ^,  the 
■M>le.  It  was  in  Ihe  last  attack,  he  was  under  the  dit 
•enltj  mentioacd  hy  Plutarch. 

6  Hb  first  intenUoa  was  to  gain  the  admiral  galley ; 
sot,  Andini;  it  rery  bard  pressed,  he  made  for  the  oth- 
OTS.  And  It  was  fortunate  fi>r  him  that  he  did ;  for 
kit  own  galley  sooo  went  to  the  bottom. 


cause  he  thought  it  not  large  enough  fbr  him. 
These  tilings  were  very  disagreeable  to  the 
Romans.  Cesar  knew  it,  and  disapproved  such 
behaviour,  but  was  obliged,  through  political 
views,  to  make  use  of  such  ministers. 

Cato  and  Scipio,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  had  escaped  into  Africa,  where  they  raised 
a  respectable  army  with  the  assistance  of  King 
Juba.  Cesar  new  resolved  to  carry  war  into 
their  quarters,  and  in  order  to  it,  first  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  though  it  waa  about  the  time  of 
ihe  winter  solstice.  To  prevent  his  officers 
ftx)m  entertaining  any  hopes  of  having  die  ex- 
pedition detaved,  he  pitched  his  own  tent  al- 
most within  the  wash  of  the  sea;  and  a  favour 
able  wind  springing  no,  he  re-embarked  with 
three  thousand  ft»ot  and  a  small  body  of  horse^ 
After  he  had  landed  them  safelv  and  privately 
on  the  African  coast,  ho  set  sau  again  in  ouetft 
of  the  remaining  part  of  his  troops,  whose 
numbers  were  more  considerable^  and  for 
whom  he  was  under  great  concern.  He  found 
them,  however,  on  their  way  at  sea,  and  con- 
ducted them  all  to  his  African  camp.    ■ 

He  was  there  informed,  that  the  enemy  had 
great  dependence  on  an  ancient  oracle,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  **  That  the  race  of 
Scipio  would  pe  always  victorious  in  Africa.* 
And,  as  he  happened  to  have  in  his  army  one 
of  the  family  of  Africanus,  named  Scipio  Sal- 
lutiofl,  though  in  other  respects  a  contemptible 
fellow,  either  in  ridicule  of  Scipio,  the  enemy's 
general,  or  to  turn  the  oracle  on  his  side,  in  all 
engagements  he  gave  this  Sallution  the  com- 
mand, as  if  he  had  been  reallv  general.  There 
were  frequent  occasions  of  this  kind;  for  be 
was  often  forced  to  fight  for  provisions,  having 
neither  a  sufficiency  of  bread  for  hia  men,  nor 
forage  for  his  hones.  He  was  obliged  to  give 
his  horses  the  very  sea-weed,  only  waahing  out 
the  salt,  and  mixing  a  little  grass  with  it  to 
make  it  go  down.  The  thing  that  laid  him 
under  a  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this 
expedient  was  the  number  of  Numidian  cavalry^ 

*  Bat  by  tliis  appellation  thay  were  cadiiersd.  It  was 
the  leath  legion  whi6h  had  mutinied  at  OtpM,«ad 
afterwards  marched  with  great  insolence  to  Robm. 
Cesar  readily  rare  them  the  discharge  they  demanded 
which  so  humbled  them,  that  they  begged  to  be  tdkea 
again  into  his  serrice ;  and  he  did  not  t^mitof  it  with 
oat  much  seeming  relaetanee,  nor  till  after  mweh  ao 
treaty. 

t  It  was  Antony,  not  Comifieius,  who  got  tha  fi)r 
felture  of  Poinpey's  house,  as  appears  from  the  lift  of 
Antony,  and  Cicero's  second  Philippic.  Therefera, 
tncre  u,  probably,  a  transposition  in  thu  pbee,  ^wing 
to  the  carelessness  of  some  transcriber. 

I  He  embarked  sis  legions  and  two  Ihonssad  hcrae; 
but  the  number  mentioned  by  Plutarch  wns  all  that  he 
landed  with  al  first,  many  of  Ihe  ships  having  be«a 
separated  sy  a  storak 
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»Imi  were  extremely  well  mounted,  ami  bjr 
jwift  Aod  audden  improcsiong  commajided  the 
whole  cowt. 

One  day  when  Caetar'a  cavalry  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  they  diverted  themselves  with  an 
African,  who  danced,  and  played  upon  the  flute 
with  great  perfection.  They  had  left  their 
horses  to  the  care  of  boys,  and  sat  attending  to 
the  entoruinment  with  great  delight,  when  the 
enemy,  coming  upon  them  at  once,  killed  part, 
and  entered  the  camp  with  others,  who  fled 
witli  great  precipiution.  Had  not  Cssar  him- 
self, and  Asinius  PoUio  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  stopped  their  flight,  the  war  would 
have  been  at  an  end  that  hour.  In  another 
engagement  the  enemy  had  the  advantage 
again  J  on  which  occasion  it  was  that  Cnsar 
took  an  ensign,  who  was  running  awav,  by  the 
Beck,  and  making  him  face  about,  said, ''Lrf>ok 
on  this  side  for  the  enemy." 

Scipio,  flushed  with  these  successful  pre> 
ludes,  was  desirous  to  come  to  a  decisive  ac- 
tion. Therefore,  leaving  Afranius  and  Juba  in 
their  respective  camps,  which  were  at  no  great 
distance  he  went  iu  person  to  the  camp  above 
the  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thapsus,  to 
raise  a  fortification  for  a  place  of  arms  and  an 
occasional  retreat.  While  Scipio  was  con- 
ttructing  his  wallit  and  ramparts,  Csesar,  with 
incredible  despatch,  made  his  way  through  a 
country  almost  impractible,  by  reason  of  its 
woods  and  difficult  passes,  and  coming  sudden- 
ly upon  him,  atUcked  one  part  of  his  army  m 
tno  rear,  another  in  the  rront,  and  put  the 
whole  to  flight.  Then  making  the  best  use  of 
his  opportunity,  and  of  the  favour  of  fortune, 
with  one  tide  of  success  he  took  the  camp  of 
Afranius,  and  destroyed  that  of  the  Numidians; 
Juba,  their  kin^,  being  glad  to  save  himself  by 
flighu  Thus,  in  a  amall  part  of  one  day,  he 
made  himself  master  of  three  camps,  and  killed 
fifly  thousand  of  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  only 
of  fifty  men. 

Such  is  the  account  some  give  us  of  the  ac- 
tion; others  say,  that  as  Cssar  was  drawing  up 
his  army  and  giving  his  orders,  he  had  an  at- 
tack of  his  old  distemper;  and  that  upon  its 
approach,  before  it  had  overpowered  and  de- 
prived him  of  his  senses,  as  he  felt  the  first 
agitations,  he  directed  his  people  to  carry  him 
to  a  neighbouring  lower,  where  he  lay  in  quiet 
till  the  Ki  was  over. 

Many  persons  of  consular  and  pratorian  dig- 
nity escaped  out  of  the  battle.  Some  of  them, 
being  afterwards  taken,  despatched  themselves, 
and  a  number  were  put  to  death  by  Cssar. 
Having  a  strong  desire  to  take  Cato  alive,  the 
conquerer  hastened  to  Utica,*  which  Cato  had 
the  charge  o^  and  for  that  reason  was  not  in 
the  battle.  But  by  the  way  he  was  informed 
that  he  had  killed  himself,  and  his  uneasiness 
mt  the  news  was  very  visible.  As  his  officers 
were  wondering  what  might  be  the  cauae  of 
Aiat  uneasiness  he  cried  out,  <'  Cato,  I  envy 
thee  thy  death,  since  thou  cnviedst  me  the  glory 

•  Before  Cmmr  left  Utiea,  he  gave  ordcre  for  the 
rcbuildiDS  of  Cartilage,  as  he  did,  won  after  hii  return 
lo  JtaJ{,  for  the  rebuild injg  of  Corinlh;  to  that  Iheie 
two  citiee  were  destroyed  in  the  lanic  year,  and  in  the 
•aiae  year  raised  out  of  their  ruins,  in  which  they  had 
tun  MMut  a  hundred  yean.  Two  vean  after,  they 
mttrm  both  re  -peopled  with  Boman  colooici. 


of  giving  thee  thy  life."  Nevertheless,  by  the 
book  which  he  wrote  against  Ca^o  after  his 
death,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  had  any  inten- 
tions of  favour  to  him  before.  For  how  can  it 
be  thought  he  would  have  spared  the  living 
enemy,  when  he  poured  so  much  venom  after- 
wards upon  his  grave?  Yet,  from  his  clemen- 
cy to  Cicero,  to  Brutus,  and  others  without 
number,  who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  it  is 
conjectured,  that  the  book  was  not  written 
with  a  spirit  of  rancour,  but  of  political  ambi- 
tion; for  it  was  composed  on  such  an  occasion. 
Cicero,  had  written  an  encomium  upon  Cato, 
and  he  save  the  name  of  CcUo  to  the  book.  It 
was  highly  esteemed  by  many  of  the  Romans^ 
aa  might  be  expected,  as  well  from  the  supe- 
rior eloquence  of  the  author  as  the  dignity  ol 
the  subject.  Caisar  was  piqued  at  the  success 
of  a  work,  which,  in  praising  a  man  who  had 
killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into  his  hands,  he 
thought  insiAuated  something  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  his  character.  He  Uicrefore  wrote  an 
answer  to  it,  which  he  called  ^^ntictttOf  and 
which  contained  a  variety  of  charges  againat 
that  great  man.  Both  books  have  still  their 
friends,  as  a  regard  to  the  memory  of  Cesar  or 
of  Cato  predominates. 

Caesar,  after  hia  return  from  Africa  to  Rome^ 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  his  victory  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  told  them,  he  had  subdued  a  country 
so  extensive,  that  it  would  bring  yearly  into 
the  public  stores  two  hundred  thousand  Attic* 
measures  of  wheat,  and  three  millions  of  pounda 
of  oil.  After  this,  he  led  up  his  several  tri- 
umphs over  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa.  In  the 
title  of  the  latter,  mention  was  not  made  oL 
Scipio,  but  of  Juba  only.  Juba,  the  son  of  that 
prince,  then  very  young,  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession. It  proved  a  happy  captivity  for 
him;  for  of  a  barbarous  and  unlettered  Numl- 
dian,  he  became  a  historian  worthy  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  learned  of  Greece.  The 
triumph  was  followed  by  large  donations  to  the 
soldiers,  and  feasts  and  public  diversions  for  the 
people.  He  cnteruined  them  at  twenty-two 
thousand  tables,  and  presented  them  with  a 
numerous  show  of  gladiators  and  naval  fights, 
in  honour  of  his  daughter  Julia,  who  had  been 
long  dead. 

When  these  exhibitions  were  over^  an  ao 


See  the  table  of  weights  and  measurea. 
t  Ruauld  takes  notice  of  three  great  mistakes  in  thu 
The  first  is,  where  it  is  said  that  Cesar  took 


a  oeiwut  of  the  people.  Suetoui  A  does  not  mentjoa  it, 
and  Aumstiu  hiauelf,  in  the  Marmora  Ancyrana,  says, 
that  in  his  sixth  consulate,  that  is^  in  the  year  of  Konc 
795,  he  numbered  the  people,  which  had  not  been  done 
for  forty-two  years  before.  The  second  is,  that,  be- 
fore the  civil  war  broke  out  between  CcMir  and  Pom- 
pey,  the  number  of  the  people  in  Rome  amounted  to 
no  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  for 
long  before  it  was  much  greater,  and  had  continued 
upon  the  increase.  The  last  is,  where  it  is  asserted 
that,  in  less  than  three  years,  those  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  were  reduced,  by  that  war.  to  a  hun- 
dred and  t Ay  thousand ;  the  iaisity  of  whien  assertioo 
is  evident  from  this,  that  a  little  while  after,  Casar 
made  a  draught  of  eighty  thousand,  to  be  sent  to  for- 
eign colonies.  But  what  is  sliU  stranger,  eighteca 
years  after,  Augustus  took  an  account  of  the  people, 
and  found  the  number  amount  to  four  millions  and  six 
ty-three  thousand,  as  Suetonius  assnrcs  ns.  From  a 
passage  in  the  sane  author,  (Lift  of  Cssar,  c^a|W  jv  ) 
these  mistakes  of  Plutarch  took  their  rias 
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•OQnt  wai  taken  of  the  citizen*,  who,  horn 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thounnd,  were  re- 
duced to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoonnd.  So 
fhtal  a  calamity  was  the  civil  war,  and  such  a 
number  of  the  people  did  it  take  off,  to  mj 
nothing  of  the  misfortunes  it  brought  upon  the 
rest  of  Itidj)  and  all  the  prorinces  of  the 
empire. 

This  bpsiness  done,  he  was  elected  consul 
the  fourth  time:  snd  the  first  thing  he  under- 
took was  to  march  into  Spain  against  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  who.  though  young,  had  assembled 
a  numerous  army,  and  shewed  a  courage  wor- 
thy the  command  they  had  undertaken.  The 
great  battle  which  put  a  period  to  that  war 
was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Munda.  Csssar 
at  first  saw  his  men  so  hard  pressed,  and 
nakinff  so  feeble  a  resistance,  that  he  ran 
through  the  ranks,  amidst  the  swords  and 
■pears,  vying,  **  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  de- 
hyer  your  general  into  the  hands  of  boys?" 
The  great  and  yigorous  efforts  this  reproach 
produced  at  last  made  the  enemy  turn  their 
backs,  and  there  were  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand of  them  slain,  whereas  Cesar  lost  only  a 
thousand,  but  those  were  some  of  the  best  men 
he  had.  As  he  retired  afler  the  battle,  he  told 
his  friends,  "  He  had  oflen  fought  for  yictory, 
but  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  fought  for  his 
life." 

He  won  this  battle  on  the  day  of  the  Ia- 
6eraZta,  which  was  the  same  day  that  Potnpey 
the  Great  marched  out,  four  years  before.  The 
younger  of  Pompey's  sons  made  his  escape  j 
the  other  was  taken  by  Didius,  a  few  days 
after,  who  brought  his  head  to  Cesar. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  wars;  and  his  tri- 
umph on  account  of  it  gave  the  Romans  more 
pain  than  any  other  step  he  had  taken.  He  did 
not  now  mount  the  car  for  having  conquered 
foreign  generals  or  barbarian  kings,  but  for 
ruining  the  children,  and  destroying  the  race 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  Rome  had  ever 
produced,  thodgh  he  proved  at  last  unfortunate. 
All  the  world  condemned  his  triumphing  in  the 
calamities  of  his  country,  and  rejoicing  in 
things  which  nothing  could  excuse,  either  be- 
fore the  gods  or  men,  but  extreme  necessity. 
And  it  was  the  more  obvious  to  condemn  it, 
because,  before  this,  he  had  never  sent  any 
messenger  or  letter  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
any  victory  he  had  gained  in  the  civil  wars, 
but  was  rather  ashamed  of  such  advantages. 
The  Romans,  hoWever  bowing  to  his  power, 
and  submitting  to  the  bridle,  bMause  they  saw 
BO  other  respite  from  intestine  wars  and  mise- 
ries, but  the  taking  one  man  for  their  master, 
created  him  dictator  for  life.  This  was  a  com- 
plete tyranny  3  for  to  absolute  power  they  added 
perpetuity. 

Cicero  was  the  first  who  proposed  that  the 
■enate  should  confer  great  honours  upon  Cesar, 
but  honours  within  Uie  measure  of  humanity. 
Those  who  followed  contended  with  each  other 
which  should  make  him  the  roost  extraordina 
ty  compliments,  and  by  the  absurdity  and  ex- 
travagance of  their  decrees,  rendered  him 
odious  and  bsnpportable  even  to  persons  of 
candour.  His  enemies  are  supposed  to  vie  with 
his  flatterers  in  these  sacrifices,  that  they  might 
have  the  better  pretence,  and  the  more  cause, 
to  lift  up  their  hands  against  him.    Thib  is 


probable  enough,  because  in  other  respeoto 
after  the  civil  wars  were  brought  to  an  eiMl,hii 
conduct  was  irreproachable.  It  seems  as  if  tiieit 
was  nothirijg  unreasonable  in  their  torderingi 
temple  to  be  built  to  Clemency,  in  gntitiide 
for  the  mercy  they  had  experienced  in  Ccw 
For  he  not  only  pardoned  most  of  those  who  bid 
appeared  against  him  in  the  fields  baton  some 
of  them  he  bestowed  honours  and  preferroeBti; 
on  Brutus  and  Cassius  for  instance;  for  thej 
were  both  pretors.  The  statues  of  Pompej  had 
been  thrown  down,  but  he  did  not  suffer  tbem  to 
lie  in  that  posture;  he  erected  them  again.  On 
which  occasion  Cicero  said,  <<  That  Oenr,  bf 
rearing  Pompey's  statues,  had  established  m 
own.* 

His  fUends  pressed  him  to  have  a  guard,  ud 
many  offered  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  bat  be 
would  dot  suffer  it  For,  he  said, «  It  was  bet- 
ter to  die  once,  than  to  live  always  in  fear  of 
death."  He  esteemed  the  affection  of  the  people 
the  most  honourable  and  the  eafest  guara,  lod 
therefore  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  reuti 
and  distributions  of  corn,  as  he  did  the  soUien^ 
by  placing  them  in  agreeable  colonies.  The 
most  noted  places  that  he  colonized  were  Cu- 
thage  and  Corinth;  of  which  it  is  remarkable, 
that  as  they  were  both  taken  and  demolished  it 
the  same  time,  so  they  ^^re  at  the  sane  tioN 
restored. 

The  nobility  be  gained  by  promisingtheni  con 
sulates  and  prctorships,  or,  if  they  were  eogag* 
ed,  by  giying  them  other  places  of  honooriwl 

Jirofit.  To  all  he  opened  the  prospects  of  hope  j 
or  he  was  desirous  to  reign  over  a  willing  pco* 
{)le.  For  this  reason  he  was  no  studious  to  ob- 
ige,  that  when  Fabius  Mazimus  died  saddeslj 
towards  the  close  of  his  consulship,  he  appoiat- 
ed  Caninus  Rebilius*  consul  for  the  day  that  re- 
mained. Numbers  went  to  pay  their  reipectito 
him,  according  to  custom,  ami  to  conduct  bio 
tothesonate-house;  on  which  occasion  Cicero 
said,  *^  Jjet  us  make  haste  and  pay  our  compli- 
ments to  the  consul,  before  his  ofiice  is  expirei" 
Cesar  had  such  talenU  for  great  attempt!, 
and  so  vast  an  ambition,  that  the  many  action 
he  had  performed  by  no  means  induced  him  t» 
sit  down  and  enjoy  the  glory  he  had  acquired  j 
they  rather  whetted  his  appetite  for  other  ood 
quests,  produced  new  designs  equslly  great,  to- 
gether with  equal  confidence  of  success,  aad 
inspired  him  with  a  passion  for  fresh  renown, 
as  if  he  had  exhausted  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
old.  This  passion  was  nothing  but  a  jealoosj 
of  himself,  a  contest  with  himself  (as  eager  ai 
if  it  had  been  with  another  man)  to  mske  iui 
future  achievements  outshine  the  past.  In  thii 
spirit  he  had  formed  a  design  and  was  making 
preparations  for  war  against  the  Parthiaoi. 
After  be  had  subdued  them,  he  intended  to  tra- 
verse Hyrcania,  snd  marching  along  by  tbs 
Caspian  Sea  and  Mount  Caucasus,  to  enter 
Scythia;  to  carry  his  conquering  arms  thnngh 
the  countries  adjoining  to  Germany,  and 
through  Gern«any  itself;  and  then  to  return  bj 
Graul  to  Rome;  thus  finishing  the  circle  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  well  as  extending  its  bosadt 
to  the  ocean  on  every  side. 

During  the  preparations  for  this  exMdiiioa, 
he  attempted  to  dig  through  the  IsUumenf 
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Cwioth,  and  committed  the  care  of  that  work 
wo  Anienua.  Qe  designed  also  to  cooreT  the 
Tiber  bj  a  deep  channel  directly  from  Rome 
to  Circis,  and  ao  into  the  aea  near  Tarraeina, 
for  the  conTonienoe  aa  well  aa  iocority  of  mer- 
ehanta  who  traded  to  Rome.    Another  public 

Siirited  work  that  he  meditated^  waa  to  drain 
1  the  marabea  by  Nomontom  and  Setia,  by 
which  ground  enough  would  be  gained  from 
the  water  to  employ  many  thouaanda  of  hands 
m  tillage.  He  proposed  further  to  raise  banks 
en  the  shore  nearest  Rome,  to  prevent  the  sea 
fW>m  breaking  in  upon  the  land;  to  clear  the 
Oatian  shore  of  its  secret  and  dangerous  ob- 
■tructions,  and  to  build  harbours  fit  to  receive 
the  many  veasels  that  came  in  there.  Theae 
things  were  desiffned,  but  did  not  take  elEEecU 

He  completed,  however,  the  regulation  of 
the  calendar,  and  corrected  the  erroneoua  com- 
imtation  of  (ime,  agreei^bly  to  a  plan  which  he 
had  ingeniously  contrived,  and  which  proved  of 
the  greatest  utility.  For  it  waa  not  only  in  an- 
cient times  that  the  Roman  months  so  ill  agreed 
with  the  revolution  of  the  year^that  the  festi- 
vals and  daya  of  aacrifice,  by  little  and  little, 
fell  back  into  seasons  quite  opposite  to  those 
of  their  institution*,  but  even  in  the  time  of 
Cosar,  wheh  the  aolar  year  was  nuuie  use  of, 
the  generahty  lived  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
matter  3  and  the  priests,  who  were  the  only 
persons  that  knew  any  thing  about  it,  used  to 
add,  all  at  once,  and  when  nobody  expected  it. 
an  intercalary  month,  called  JdJercidoniua,  of 
which  Numa  was  the  inventor.  That  remedy, 
however,  proved  much  too  weak,  and  was  far 
from  operating  extensively  enough,  to  correct 
the  great  miscomputations  of  time;  as  we  have 
observed  in  that  prince's  life. 

Cesar,  having  proposed  the  question  to  the 
most  able  philosophers  and  mathematicians, 
published,  upon  principles  already  verified,  a 
new  and  more  exact  rq^lation,  which  the  Ro- 
mans still  go  by,  and  by  that  meana  are  nearer 
the  truth  than  other  nations  with  respect  to  the 
difference  between  the  sun's  revolution  and 
that  of  the  twelve  months.  Yet  this  useful  in- 
vention furnished  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  en* 
vioua,  and  to  those  who  could  but  ill  brook  his 
power.  For  Cicero,  (if  I  mistake  not,)  when 
some  one  happened  to  say,  *<  Lyra  will  rise  to- 
morrow," answered,  <' Undoubtedly;  there  is 
in  edict  for  it:"  as  if  the  calendar  was  forced 
Qpon  them,  as  well  as  other  things. 

But  the  principal  thing  that  ex:ited  the  public 
Aatred,  and  at  last  caused  his  death,  was  his 
passion  for  the  title  of  king.  It  was  the  first 
thing  that  gave  offence  to  the  multitude,  and  it 
affoi'ded  his  inveterate  enemies  a  very  plausible 
plea.  Those  who  wanted  to  ffocure  him  that 
boBour,  gave  it  out  among  the  people,  that  it 
Appeared  from  the  Sibyline  books,  ^'  The  Ro- 
mans could  never  conquer  the  Parthians,  ex- 
cept they  went  to  war  under  the  conduct  of  a 
king."  And  one  day,  when  Cesar  returned 
from  Alba  to  Rome,  some  of  his  retainers  ven- 
tured to  salute  him  by  that  title.  Observing 
chat  the  people  were  troubled  at  this  strange 
compliment,  he  put  on  an  air  of  resentment  and 
said,  *<He  was  not' called  king,  but  Cssar." 
Upon  this,  a  deep  silence  ensued,  and  he  pass- 
td  On  in  no  good  humour. 

Another  time  the  strafe  having  decreed  him 


■ome  extravagant  honours,  the  consuls  and 
pnators,  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  patri- 
cians, went  to  inform  him  of  what  thev  had 
done.  When  they  came,  he  did  not  rise  to 
receive  them,  but  kept  his  seat,  as  if  they  had 
been  persons  in  a  private  station,  and  his  an- 
swer to  their  address,  was,  <<  That  there  was 
more  need  to  retrench  his  honours  than  to  en- 
laige  them."  This  haughtiness  gave  pain  not 
only  to  the  senate,  but  the  people,  who  thought 
the  contempt  of  that  body  renected  diahoaoui 
upon  the  whole  commonwealth;  for  all  who  conhl 
decently  withdraw,  went  off  greatly  dejected. 

Perceiving  the  false  step  he  had  taken,  he 
retired  immediately  to  his  own  house;  and  lay- 
ing his  neck  bare,  told  his  friends,  '^  He  was 
ready  for  the  first  hand  that  would  strike."  He 
then  bethought  himself  of  alleging  his  distem- 
per as  an  excuse;  and  asserted,  tlmt  those  who 
are  under  its  influence,  arc  apt  to  find  their 
faculties  fail  them,  when  they  speak  standing; 
a  trembling  and  giddiness  coming  upon  them, 
which  bereaves  Uiem  of  their  senses.  This, 
however,  was  not  really  the  case;  for  it  is 
said,  he  was  desirous  to  rise  to  the  senate;  but 
Cornelius  Balbus,  one  of  his  friends,  or  rather 
flatterers,  held  him,  and  had  servility  enough 
to  say,  <'  Will  you  not  remember  that  you  are 
Caesar,  and  suffer  them  to  pay  their  court  to 
you  as  their  superior.^' 

These  discontents  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  indignity  with  which  he  treated  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people.  In  the  JjupercaHOf  which, 
according  to  most  writers,  is  an  ancient  pasto- 
ral feast,  and  which  answers  in  many  respects 
to  the  Ijyeaa  amongst  the  Arcadians,  young 
men  of  noble  famiUes,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
magistrates,  run  about  the  streets  naked,  and, 
by  way  of  diversion,  strike  all  they  meet  with 
leathern  Uiongs  with  the  hair  upon  them.  Num 
hers  of  women  of  the  first  qualitjjr  put  them 
selves  in  their  way,  and  present  their  hands  for 
stripes,  (as  scholars  do  to  a  master,)  being  per- 
suaded that  the  pregnant  gain  an  easy  delivery 
by  it,  and  that  the  barren  are  enabled  to  con- 
ceive. Cesar  wore  a  triumphal  robe  that  day, 
and  seated  himself  in  a  golden  chair  upon  the 
rostra,  to  see  the  ceremony. 

Antony  ran  among  the  rest,  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  festival,  for  he  was  con- 
sul. When  he  came  into  theybrum,  and  the 
crowd  had  made  way  for  him,  he  approached 
Cesar,  and  offered  him  a  diadem  wreathed  with 
laurel.  Upon  this  some  plaudits  were  heard, 
but  very  feeble,  because  they  proceeded  only 
from  persons  placed  there  on  purpose.  Cesar 
refused  it,  and  then  the  plaudits  were  loud  and 
general.  Antony  presented  it  once  more,  and 
few  applauded  his  officiousness;  but  when  Ce- 
sar rejected  it  again,  the  applause  again  was 
general.  Cesar,  undeceived  by  his  second 
trial,  rose  up,  and  ordered  the  diadem  to  be 
consecrated  in  the  capitol. 

A  few  day4  after,  his  statues  were  seen 
adorned  with  royal  diadems;  and  Flavins  and 
Marullus,  two  of  the  tribunes,  went  and  tore 
them  off.  They  also  found  out  the  persons  who 
first  saluted  Cesar  king,  and  committed  them 
to  prison.  The  people  followed  with  cheerful 
acclamations,  and  called  them  Bntttues,  be- 
cause Brutus  was  the  man  who  expelled  tJie 
kings,  and  put  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
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the  lenate  and  people  C«.a/,  highly  inoeoaed 
at  their  behaviour,  depoaed  the  tribaneaj  and 
by  way  of  reprimand  to  them,  aa  well  aa  inault 
to  the  people,  called  them  aeyeral  timea  Brutes 
and  Cummans. 

Uoon  thia,  many  applied  to  Marcua  Bmtaa, 
who,'  by  the  father^s  aide,  waa  auppoaed  to  be 
\  deaceodant  of  that  ancient  Brataa,  and  whoae 
nother  waaofthe  illuatrioua  house  of  the  Sei^ 
rilli.  He  waa  also  nephew  and  aon-in-law  to 
Cato.  No  man  waa  more  inclined  than  he  to 
lift  hia  hand  againat  monarchy,  bathe  waa  with- 
held by  the  honours  and  favours  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  Ccaar,  who  had  not  only  given  him 
hia  life  afler  the  defeat  of  Poropey  at  Pharsa- 
lia,  and  pardoned  many  of  hia  friends  at  his  re- 
quest but  continued  to  honour  him  with  hia 
confidence.  That  very  year  he  bad  procured 
him  the  most  honourable  prctorship,  and  he 
bad  named  him  for  the  consulship  foar  years 
afler,  in  preference  to  Caasius,  who  waa  hia 
competitor.  On  which  occaaion  Ccaar  ia 
reported  to  have  said,  ^<  Caaaiua  aaaigna  the 
etrongeat  reaaons,  but  I  cannot  refuae  Brutoa." 

Some  impeached  Brutus,  after  the  conapira- 
cy  was  formed*,  but,  instead  of  listening  to 
them,  he  laid  hia  hand  on  hia  body,  and  said, 
<<Bnitua  will  wait  for  thia  akinr  intimating, 
that  though  the  virtue  of  Brutus  rendered  him 
worthy  of  empire,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of 
toy  ingratitude  or  baseness  to  obtain  it.  Those, 
however,  who  were  desirous  of  a  change,  kept 
their  eyes  upon  him  only,  or  principally  at 
iMat;  and  aa  they  durst  not  apeak  out  plain, 
they  put  billets  nipht  afler  night  inthejlribunal 
and  aeat  which  he  uaed  aa  prstor,  mostly  in 
those  terms:  <<  Thou  sleepeat,  Brutus;'^  or, 
'•  Thou  art  not  Brutus.'' 

Casaiua  perceiving  hia  friend'a  ambition  a 
little  stimulated  by  theae  papers,  began  to  ply 
him  closer  than  before,  and  spur  him  on  to  the 
gi eat  enterprise;  for  he  had  a  particular  en- 
miiy  against  Cesar,  for  the  reasons  which  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Brutus.  Casar, 
too,  had  Bome  suspicion  of  him,  and  he  even 
aaid  one  day  to  hia  frienda,  ^  What  think  you 
of  Caasius.^  I  do  not  like  hia  pale  looka.'' 
Another  time,  when  Antony  and  Dolabella 
were  accuaed  of  aome  deaigns  againat  hia  per- 
■on  and  government,  he  aaid,  *'  I  have  no  ap- 
prehensions from  those  fat  and  aleek  men ;  I 
rather  fear  the  pale  and  lean  onea;'  meaning 
Caaaiua  and  Brutus. 

It  seems,  from  this  instance,  that  fate  ia  not 
ao  secret  aa  it  ia  ineviuble*,  for  we  are  told, 
there  were  atrong  signs  and  preaagea  of  the 
death  of  Cssar.  As  to  the  lighU  in  the  hea- 
vens, the  Btrange  noises  beard  in  various  quar- 
ters bv  night,  and  the  appearance  of  solitary 
birda  m  the  jorvm,  perhaps  they  deserve  not 
our  notice  in  so  great  an  event  aa  thia.  But 
iome  attention  ahould  be  given  to  Strabo  the 
philoiopher.  According  to  him,  there  were 
aeen  in  the  air  men  of  fire  encountering  each 
other;  auch  a  flame  appeared  to  isaue  from  the 
hand  of  a  aoldier'a  aervant,  that  all  the  specta- 
tors thought  it  muat  be  burned,  vet,  when  it 
waa  over,  he  found  no  harm,  and  one  of  the 
victima  which  Caeaar  oflTered,  was  found  with' 
out  a  heart.  The  latter  was  certainly  a  most 
alarming  prodigy;  for,  according  to  the  rules  of 
aature,  ao  creature  can  exiat  without  a  heart. 


What  ia  still  more  extraordinary,  manr  repon, 
that  a  certain  aootoaayer  forewarned  him  of  a 
great  danger  which  threatened  him  on  the  idee 
of  March,  and  that  when  the  day  waa  c(»me, 
aa  he  waa  gui  ig  to  the  aenate  hooae,  he  called 
to  the  aoothaayer,  and  aaid,  laughing,  **  The 
idea  of  March  are  come;"  to  which  be  anawep* 
ed  aoftly,  <<  Yea;  but  they  are  not  gone." 

The  evening  before,  he  aupped  with  Maicna 
Lepidua,  and  aigned,  according  to  coatom,  a 
number  of  lettera,  aa  he  aat  at  table.  While  be 
waa  ao  employed,  tlere  arose  a  question. 
<<  What  kind  of  death  was  the  beet.^  and 
Cesar  anawering  before  them  all,  cried  trtit, 
"  A  aodden  one.^  The  aaroe  night,  aa  he  waa 
in  bed  with  hia  wife,  the  doora  and  windows  of 
the  room  flew  open  at  once-  Diatnrbed  both 
with  the  noiae  and  the  light,  he  obaervnl,  by 
moonahine,  Calpumia  in  a  deep  alecp:  uttenn|^ 
broken  worda  and  inarticulate  groana.  Shi 
dreamed  that  ahe  waa  weeping  over  him,  an 
ahe  held  him,  murdered,  in  her  anna.  Othem 
aav,  ahe  dreamed  that  the*  pinnacle  waa  fallen, 
which,  aa  Livy  tella  ua,  the  aenate  had  ordered 
to  be  erected  upon  Ccaar'to  houae,  by  way  of 
ornament  and  aiatinction;  and  that  it  waa  the 
fall  of  it  which  ahe  lamented  and  wept  for.  Be 
that  aa  it  may,  the  next  morning  %he  conjured 
Ccaar  not  to  go  out  that  day,  if  he  coukl  poaan 
bly  avoid  it,  but  to  adioum  the  aenate;  aiid,  if 
he  had  no  regard  to  her  dreamy  to  have  i^ 
course  to  aome  other  apeciea  of  divination,  oa 
to  aacrificea,  for  information  aa  to  hia  &tBw 
Thia  gave  him  aome  auapicion  and  alarm;  for 
he  had  never  known  before,  in  Calpumia,  any 
thing  of  the  weaknoaa  or  aupervtition  of  ha 
aox,  though  ahe  waa  now  ao  much  aflected. 

He  therefore  offered  a  number  ofaacrificee^ 
and,  aa  the  diviners  found  no  suajMcioua  tokens 
in  any  of  them,  he  sent  Antony  to  diaroias  tbe 
aenate.  In  the  meantime,  Deciua  Bnitua,t  aniw 
named  Albfhua,  came  in.  He  waa  a  person  in 
whom  Cesar  placed  such  confidence  that  he 
had  appointed  him  his  second  heir,  yet  he  wmn 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  with  the  other  Brutne 
and  Caaaiua.  This  man,  fearing  that  if  Ccaar 
adjourned  the  aenate  to  another  day  the  aflnir 
might  be  diacovered,  laughed  at  the  divinen, 
and  told  Ceaar  he  would  be  highly  to  blame;, 
if,  by  such  a  slight,  he  gave  the  aenate  an  oc- 
casion of  complaint  against  him.  "  For  they 
were  met,"  he  said,  ^  at  his  aommona,  aad 
came  prepared  with  one  voice  to  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  king  in  the  provincea,  and  to 
grant  that  he  ahould  wear  the  diadem  both  by 
aea  and  land  every  where  out  of  Italy.  But  if 
any  one  go  and  tell  them,  now  they  have  takm 
their  placea,  they  muat  go  home  again,  and  re- 
turn when  Calpurnia  happena  to  have  better 
dreama,  wha*  room  will  vour  enemiea  have  lo 
launch  out  againat  you!  Or  who  will  hear 
your  frienda  when  they  attempt  to  ahew,  the. 
thia  ia  not  an  open  aervitode  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tyranny  on  the  other?  If  you  are  nb- 
aolutely  perauaded  that  thia  ia  an  unlucky  day, 
it  ia  certainly  better  to  go  youraelf,  and  tell 

*  The  pinnacle  wa«  an  ornament  uiuidlf  fdaccd  apon 
the  top  of  their  temples^  and  wa«  commonly  adornei 
with  eome  staluce  of^tkcir  gods,  fifuret  of  nctorj,  at 
other  lynbolical  device. 

t  Plutarch,  finding  a  D  pre&ied  to  Brutiia,  took  it 
for  DteiuM;  but  his  name  vr-  ^■•'— •■  "•-*—  *^ 
Appiaa  and  Suetoniua. 
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them  joa  bave  stroiig  reaMiw  for  puttiog  off 
bosioMs  till  another  tiroe."  So  saying,  he 
took  Cssar  by  the  hano,  and  led  him  out. 

He  was  not  gone  far  from  the  door,  when  a 
slave,  who  belonged  to  some  other  person,  at- 
tonipted  to  get  up  to  speak  to  him,  but  finding 
it  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  crowd  that  was 
about  him,  he  made  his  way  into  the  house, 
and  putting  himself  into  tlie  hands  of  Calpur- 
nia,  desired  her  to  keeo  him  safe  till  Caraar's 
return,  because  be  had  matters  of  great  im- 
portance to  comrounicate. 

Artemidorus  the  Cnidian,  who,  by  teaching 
the  Greek  eloquence,  became  acquainted  with 
tome  of  Brutus^s  friends,  and  had  got  intelli- 
gence of  most  of  the  transactions,  approached 
Caesar  with  a  paper,  explaining  what  ho  had 
to  discover  Observing  that  he  gave  the  pa- 
pers, as  fast  as  he  received  them,  to  his  officers, 
he  got  up  as  close  os  possible,  and  said,  <<  Cas- 
sar,  read  this  to  yourself,  and  quickly:  for  it 
contains  matters  of  great  consequence,  and  of 
be  last  concern  to  you."  He  took  it  and  at- 
tempted several  times  to  read  it,  but  was  al- 
ways prevented  by  one  application  or  otlier. 
He  therefore  kept  that  paper;  and  that  only  in 
his  hand,  when  he  entered  the  house.  Some 
■ay,  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  another  man,^ 
Artemidorus  being  kept  from  approaching  him 
all  the  ^ay  by  the  crowd. 

These  things  might,  indeed,  fall  out  by 
chance;  but  as  in  the  place  where  the  senate 
sras  that  day  assembled,  and  which  proved  the 
•eene  of  that  tragedy,  there  was  a  ststue  of 
Pompey,  and  it  was  an  edifice  which  Pompey 
h«d  consecrated  for  an  ornament  to  his  theatre, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  some  deity 
conducted  the  whole  business,  and  directed  the 
execution  of  it  to  that  very  spot  Even  Cas- 
•ins  himself,  though  inclined  to  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus,  turned  his  eye  to  the  statue  of 
Pompey,  and  secretly  invoked  his  aid,  before 
the  great  attempt.  I'he  arduous  occasion,  it 
seems,  overruled  his  former  sentiments,  and 
laid  them  open  to  all  the  influence  of  enthu- 
■iasm.  Antony,  who  was  a  faithful  friend  to 
Cesar,  and  a  man  of  great  strength,  was  held  in 
discourse  without,  by  Brutus  Albinus,  who  had 
contrived  a  long  story  to  detain  him. 

When  CiEsar  entered  the  house,  the  senate 
rose  to  do  him  honour.  Some  of  Brutus's  ac- 
complices came  up  behind  his  chair,  and  others 
before  it,  pretending  to  intercede,  along  with 
Metilliusf  Cimber  for  the  recal  of  his  brother 
from  exile.  They  continued  their  instances 
till  he  came  to  his  seat.  When  he  was  seated 
he  gave  them  a  positive  denial;  and  as  they 
continued  their  importunities  with  an  air  of 
coxnpalsion,  he  grew  angry.  Cimber,^  then, 
with  both  hands,  pulled  his  gown  off  his  neck, 
which  was  the  s^nal  for  the  attack.  Casca 
gave  him  the  first  blow.    It  was  a  stroke  upon 

*  By  Caim  Treboniu*.  So  Plntareh  «ys,  in  th« 
Life  of  Bnitus ;  Ap^ian  nyt  the  mmo ;  and  Cicero, 
loOf  IB  hii  second  Philippic. 

f  MettUnu  If  plMiily  a  corruption.  Suetonius  calls 
him  tXmher  TWitus.  In  Anpian,  he  is  named  ,9nUUu$ 
Cimhetf  and  there  is  a  medal  which  bears  that  nave ; 
but  that  medal  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  Some  call 
him  MctcUius  Cimber ;  and  others  suppose  we  should 
Tcail  M.  TuHiusCmiber. 

I  Here  in  the  ongwal  it  is  Metilius  agaiD. 


the  neck  with  his  sword,  but  the  wound  wai 
not  daAgcrous;  for  in  the  beginning  of  bo  trfr 
mendous  an  enterprise  he  was  probably  in 
some  disorder.  Coesar  therefore  turned  upon 
him  and  laid  hold  of  his  sword.  At  the  same 
time  they  both  cried  out,  the  one  in  Latin. 
'*  Villain!  Casca!  what  dost  thou  mean. ^  and 
the  other  in  Greek,  to  bis  brother,  "  Brother, 
help!" 

Af\er  such  a  beginning,  those  who  know  no- 
thing of  the  conspiracy  were  seized  with  con* 
stemation  and  horror,  insomuch  that  they  durst 
neither  fly  or  assist,  nor  even  utter  a*  word. 
All  the  conspirators  now  drew  their  swords, 
and  surrounded  him  in  such  a  manner,  that 
whatever  way  he  turned,  he  saw  nothing  but 
steel  gleaming  in  his  face,  and  met  nothing  but 
wounds.  Like  somo  savage  beast  attacked  bj 
the  hunters,  he  found  every  hand  lifted  against 
him,  for  thev  all  agreed  to  have  a  share  in  the 
sacrifice  and  a  taste  of  his  blood.  Therefore 
Brutus  himself  gave  him  a  stroke  in  the  groin. 
Some  say,  be  opposed  the  rest,  and  continued 
struggling  and  crying  out,  till  he  perceived  the 
sword  of  Brutus;  then  he  drew  his  robe  over 
his  face,  and  yielded  to  his  fate.  Either  by 
accident,  or  pushed  thither  by  the  conspirators, 
he  expired  on  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue, 
and  dyed  it  with  his  blood;  so  that  Pompey 
seemed  to  preside  over  the  work  of  vengeance, 
to  tread  his  enemy  under  his  feet,  and  to  enjoy 
his  agonies.  Those  agonies  were  great,  for  ho 
received  no  less  than  three  and  twenty  wounds. 
And  many  of  the  conspirators  wounded  each 
other,  as  they  were  aiming  their  blows  at  him. 

Cssar  thus  despatched,  Brutus  advanced  to 
speak  to  the  senate,  and  to  assign  his  reasons 
for  what  he  had  done,  but  they  could  not  bear 
to  hear  him;  they  fled  out  of  the  house,  and 
filled  the  people  with  inexpressible  horror  and 
dismay.  Some  shut  up  tneir  houses;  others 
leA  their  shops  and  counters.  All  were  in 
motion;  one  was  running  to  see  the  spectacle; 
another  running  back.  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
Caesar's  principal  friends,  withdrew,  and  hia 
themselves  in  other  people's  houses.  Mean- 
time Brutus  and  his  confederates,  vet  warm 
from  the  slaughter,  marched  in  a  body  with 
their  bloody  swords  in  their  hands,  from  the 
senate-house  to  the  Capitol,  not  like  men  that 
fled,  but  with  an  air  of  gaiety  and  confidence, 
calling  the  people  to  liberty,  and  stopping  to 
talk  with  every  man  of  consequence  whom 
they  met.  There  were  some  who  even  joined 
them,  and  mingled  with  their  train;  desirous 
of  appearing  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  action, 
and  hoping  for  one  in  the  glory.  Of  this  num- 
ber were  Caius  Octavius  and  Lentulus  Spin- 
ther,  who  afterwards  paid  dear  for  their  vanity; 
being  put  to  death  b^  Antony  and  young  Ce- 
sar. So  that  Uiey  gained  not  even  the  honour 
for  which  they  lost  their  lives;  for  nobody  be- 
lieved that  they  had  any  part  in  the  enterprise 
and  they  were  punished,  not  for  the  deed,  bn* 
for  the  will. 

Next  day  Brutus,  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators came  down  from  the  Capitol,  and 
addressed  the  people,  who  attended  to  theii 
discourse  without  eipressing  either  dislike  oi 
approbation  of  what  was  dons.  But  by  theit 
silence  it  appeared  that  they  pitied  Cssar,  at 
the  same  Ume  that  they  revered  Brutus    Ths 
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■cnate  ^ssed  a  general  amnesty;  and^  to  re- 
concile all  parties,  they  decreed  Cesar  divine 
honours,  and  confirmed  all  the  acts  of  his  die- 
utorship;  while  on  Brutus  and  his  friends  they 
bestowed  governments,  and  such  honours  as 
were  suiuble:  so  that  it  was  generally  imaain- 
ed  the  commonwealth  was  firmly  established 
again,  and  all  brought  into  the  best  order. 

But  when,  upon  the  opening  of  Cesar's  will, 
It  was  found  that  he  had  left  every  Roman  citi- 
len  a  considerable  legacv,  and  they  beheld  the 
body,  as  it  was  carried  through  the^rum,  all 
mangled  with  wounds,  the  multitude  could  no 
longer  be  kept  within  bounds.  They  stopped 
the  procession,  and  tearing  up  the  benches, 
with  the  doors  and  ubles,  neaped  them  into  a 
pile,  and  burned  the  corpse  there.  Then 
snatching  flaming  brands  from  the  pile,  some 
ran  to  bum  the  houses  of  the  assassins,  while 
others  ranged  the  city,  to  find  the  conspirators 
themselves,  and  tear  them  in  pieces;  but  they 
had  taken  such  care  to  secure  themselves  that 
they  could  not  meet  with  one  of  them. 

One  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Ctesar's,  had  a  strange 
dream  the  preceding  night  He  dreamed  (as 
thev  tell  us)  that  Csesar  invited  him  to  supper, 
and,  upon  his  refusal  to  go,  caught  him  by  the 
hand,  and  drew  him  after  him,  in  spite  of  all 
the  resistance  he  could  make.  Hearing,  how- 
ever, that  the  body  of  Cssar  was  to  be  burned 
in  the  foruni^  he  went  to  assist  in  doing  him 
the  last  honours,  though  he  had  a  fever  upon 
him,  the  consequence  of  his  uneasiness  about 
his  dream.  On  his  coming  up,  one  of  the  popu- 
lace asked,  <*  Who  that  was.'"  and  havmg 
learned  his  name,  told  it  to  his  next  neighbour. 
A  report  immediately  spread  through  the  whole 
company,  that  it  was  one  of  Cssar's  m^irder- 
•rs;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  conspirators  was 
named  Cinna.  The  multitude,  taking  this  for 
the  man,  fell  upon  him,  and  tore  him  to  pieces 
upon  the  spot.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  so 
terrified  at  this  rage  of  the  populace,  that,  a 
few  days  after,  they  left  the  city.  An  account 
of  their  subsequent  actions,  sufferings,  and 
death,  may  be  found  in  the  life  of  Brutus. 

Cssar  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  did 
not  survive  Pompey  above  four  years.  His  o.b- 

1'ect  was  sovereign  power  and  authority,  which 
le  pursued  through  innumerable  dangers,  and 
by  prodigious  efforts  he  gained  it  at  last  But 
he  reaped  no  other  fruit  from  it  than  an  empty 
and  invidious  title.  It  is  true  the  Divine  Pow- 
er, which  conducted  him  through  life,  attended 
him  after  his  death  as  his  avenger,  pursued  and 
hunted  out  the  ufi^asbins  oversea  and  land,  and. 
rested  not  till  there  was  not  a  man  left,  either 
of  those  who  dipped  their  hands  in  his  blood, 
or  of  those  who  gave  their  sanction  to  the  deed. 
The  most  remarkable  of  natural  events  rela- 
tive to  this  afifair  was,  that  Cassius,  after  he 
had  lost  the  battle  of  Philippi,  killed  himself 
with  the  same  dagger  which  he  had  made  use 
of  against  Cssar;  and  the  most  signal  phe- 
nomenon in  tho  heavens  was  that  of  a  great 
comet,*  which  shone  very  bright   for  seven 

*  A  comet  made  Its  sppearftnee  Id  the  north,  while 
we  were  celebrating  the  gamee  in  honoar  of  Cesar, 
and  shone  bright  lor  seven  days.  It  nrose  about  the 
elercDth  hour  of  the  day,  nnd  was  seen  by  all  nations. 
It  was  conunonly  believed  to  be  a  cirn  that  the  soul  of 
Omtar  wm  admitted  amonc  the  gods  j  for  which  rea* 


nights  after  Cesar's  death,  and  then  dknp 
paired.  To  which  we  may  add  the  fading  ot 
the  sun's  lustre;  for  his  orb  looked  pale  tl 
that  year;  he  rose  not  with  a  sparkling  radi 
ance,  nor  had  the  heat  he  afibrded  its  usual 
strength.  The  air  of  course,  was  dark  uA 
heavy,  for  want  of  that  vigorous  heat  which 
clears  and  rarifies  it;  and  the  fruits  were  so 
crude  and  unconcocted,  that  they  pined  awaj 
and  decayed,  through  the  chillness  of  the  at 
mosphere. 

We  have  a  proof  still  more  striking  that  the 
assassination  of  Cesar  was  displeasing  to  the 
gods,  in  the  phantom  that  appeared  to  Brutus. 
The  story  of  it  is  this:  Brutus  was  on  the  point 
of  transporting  his  army  from  Abydos  to  the 
opDosite  continent;  and  the  night  before,  he  lay 
in  his  tent,  awake,  according  to  custom,  and  io 
deep  thought  about  what  might  be  the  event  o 
the  war;  mr  it  was  natural  for  htm  to  watcl 
great  part  of  the  night,  and  no  general  ever 
required  so  little  sleep.  With  iJl  his  senses 
about  him,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  and  looking  towards  the  light,  which  wu 
now  burned  very  low,  he  saw  a  terrible  ap 
pearance  in  the  human  form,  but  of  prodigious 
stature  and  the  most  hideous  aspect.  At  first 
he  was  struck  with  astonishment;  but  when  he 
saw  it  neither  did  nor  spoke  any  thing  to  him, 
but  stood  in  silence  by  his  bed,  he  asked  it, 
"  Who  it  was.^  The  spectre  answered, « , 
am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus;  thou  shalt  see  me 
at  Philippi."  Brutus  answered  boldly,  « 111 
meet  thee  there;"  and  the  spectre  immediately 
vanished. 

Some  time  after,  he  engaged  Antony  and  Oe- 
tavius  Cesar  at  Philippi,  and  the  first  day  wa- 
victorious,  carrying  all  before  him  where  he 
fought  in  person,  and  even  pillaging  Ccsaz'k 
camp.  The  nisht  before  he  was  to  fight  ths 
second  battle,  Uie  same  spectre  appeared  to 
him  again,  but  spoke  n<^  a  word.  Brutus, 
however,  understood  that  his  last  hour  was 
near,  and  courted  danger  with  all  the  violencs 
of  despair.  Yet  he  did  not  fall  in  tho  action t 
but  seeing  all  was  lost,  he  retired  to  the  top  of 
a  rock,  where  he  presented  his  naked  swon 
to  his  breast,  and  a  friend,  as  they  tell  ns,  as- 
sisting the  thrust,  he  died  upon  the  spot.* 

son,  we  added  a  star  to  the  head  of  his  statue,  eocse 
crated  soon  aAer  in  the  forum.'' — Fragm.  Jlug.  Co. 
ap.  Plin.  I.  ii.  c.  95. 

*  Whatever  Plutarch's  motive  may  have  Wen,  it » 
certain  that  he  has  given  us  a  very  inadequate  and  IB- 
perfect  idea  of  the  character  of  Csesar.  The  life  be  has 
written  is  a  confused  jumble  of  facts,  snatched  iraa 
different  historians,  without  order,  consistency,  rega 
larity  or  accuracy.  He  has  left  us  none  of  thoee  finer 
and  minuter  traits,  which,  as  he  elsewhere  JosUy  ob- 


has  skimmed  over  his  actions,  and  shewn  a  manifcct 
satis/bction  when  he  could  draw  the  attention  of  tht 
reader  to  other  characters  and  circumstances,  however 
insifloificant,  or  how  often  soever  repeated  bj  kisMeU^ 
is  Uie  narrative  of  other  Uvea.  Yet,  froaa  the  litda 
light  he  has  afforded  us,  and  from  the  better  neeoonta 
of  other  historians,  we  may  easily  discover,  thai  Cacnr 
was  a  man  of  great  and  distinguidied  virtues.  Had  kc 
been  as  able  in  his  political,  as  he  was  m  his  mibtarv 
capacity ;  had  he  been  capable  of  hiding,  or  even  of 
managing  that  openness  of^mind,  which  was  the  coo- 
nate  attendant  of  his  liberality  and  ambition,  tke  lasi 
prevailing  passion  would  not  have  blinded  hiin  ao  ftr 
as  to  put  so  early  ape^iod  to  hurace  of  glorr* 
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Okhades  the  orator,  by  tladTiiig  in  his  whole 
•dminlstratioii  to  pletae  the  Ma<^oiiiaDS  and 
Antipater,  had  great  authority  in  Athena.  When 
ne  found  himself  by  that  complaisance  often 
obliged  to  propose  laws  and  make  sneeches  in- 
jurious to  ttie  dignity  and  virtue  of  his  conn- 
tty,  he  used  to  say,  ^  He  was  excusable,  be- 
cause he  came  to  the  helm  when  the  common- 
wealth was  no  more  than  a  wreck.''    This  as- 
sertion, which  in  him  was  unwarrantable,  was 
true  enough  when  applied  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Phocion.    B^mades  was  the  very  man 
who  wrecked  his  country.    He  porsoed  such 
a  vicious  plan  both  in  his  private  and  pablic 
conduct,  that  Antipater  scrupled  not  to  say  of 
him,  when  he  was  grown  old,  ^  That  he  was 
like  a  sacrificed  beast,  all  consumed  except  his 
tongue  and  his  paunch."*    But  the  virtue  of 
Phocion  found  a  strong  and  powerful  adversa- 
ry in  the  times,  and  its  glory  was  obscured  in 
the  gloomy   period  of  Greeee'k  misfortunes. 
For  Virtue  is  not  so  weak  as  Sophocles  would 
make  her,  nor  is  the  sentiment  just  which  he 

Suts  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  persons  of  his 
rama, 

——The  fimest  mind  will  fiol 

Beneath  misfortuoe's  stroke,  and,  ttaoii'd,  depart 

From  ile  i^;c  plan  of  action,  f 

All  the.  advantage  that  Fortune  can  truly  he 
affirmed  to  gain  in  her  eombaia  with  the  good 
and  virtaous  is,  the  bringing  upon  them  u|i- 
jiist  reproach  and  censure,  instead  of  the  hon- 
onr  and  esteem  which  are  their  due,  and  by 
that  means  lessening  the  confidence  the  world 
would  have  in  their  virtue. 

It  is  imagined,  indeed,  that  when  affaira  pros- 
per, the  people,  elated  with  their  strength  and 
SQGcess,  behave  with  greater  msolence  to  good 
ministors;  but  it  is  the  verf  reverse.  Hisfor** 
tunes  always  sour  their  temper;  '.be  least  thing 
will  then  disturb  them;  they  taK*;  fire  at  trifles; 
aud  thay  are  impatient  at  the  least  severity  of 
expression.  He  who  reprovA^  their  faults, 
seems  to  reproach  them  with  their  misfortunes, 
and  every  bold  and  free  address  is  considered 
as  an  insult.  As  honey  makes  a  wounded  or 
ulcerated  member  smart,  so  it  often  happens, 
that  a  remonstrance,  though  pregnant  with 
truth  and  sense,  hurts  and  irritates  the  dis- 
tressed, if  it  is  not  gentle  and  mild  in  the  appli- 
cation. Hence  Homer  often  expresses  such 
tilings  aa  are  pleasant,  by  the  word  mewnkes, 
which  signifies  what  is  synqthomoua  to  the 
mindf  what  soothes  its  weakness,  aod  bean 
not  hard  upon  its  inclinations.  Inflamed  eyes 
love  to  dwell  u^n  dark  brown  coloura  and 
avoid  such  as  arii  bright  and  glaring.    So  it 


*  The  toBfoe  tad  the  panneh  were  not  bomcd  with 
'  t  of  w  rirtiiQ.    The  paunch  vied  to  be  ttufled 

op  a  , L 

the  altar,  at  the  end  of  the  entertammeat,  is  honour 
of  Mercury,  tad  had  libations  poured  upon  it.  Of 
Ibis  there  mre  many  examples  in  Homer's  Odyssey. 


the  rest  of  tbn  ntun.    The  paunch  used  to  be  stuii 
and  served  op  at  table,  and  the  tongue  was  burned  < 


«  Somkar  Antig.  1.  569  sad  570. 


is  with  a  stata,  in  any  series  of  ill-condactad 
and  uimrosperoQs  measares;  such  is  the  fbeUs 
and  reJaxea  condition  of  its  nerves,  that  it  can- 
not bear  the  least  alarm;  the  voice  of  truth, 
which  brings  its  ianits  to  its  remembranoa, 
gives  it  inexpressible  pain,  though  not  only 
salutary,  but  necessary)  and  it  will  not  he 
heard,  except  its  harshness  is  modified.  Itis 
a  diiBcnlttaak  to  govern  such  a  people  >  for  if 
the  man  who  tolls  them  the  truth  falls  the  first 
sacrifice,  he  who  flatten  them,  at  last  perishes 


The  mathematicians  say,  the  snn  does  not 
move  in  the  same  direction  vrith  the  heavens^ 
nor  yet  in  a  direction  quite  opposite;  but  dr* 
eulating  with  a  gentle  and  almost  insensible 
obliquity,  gives  the  whole  system  such  a  tem 
peratore  as  tends  to  its  preservation.  So  in  a 
system  of  government,  if  a  statesman  is  deter 
mined  to  describe  a  straight  line,  and  in  all 
things  to. go  against  the  inclinations  of  the  peo- 
ple, such  rigour  mast  make  his  administration 
odious;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  su^ 
fera  himself  to  be  carried  along  with  their 
most  erroneous  motions,  the  government  wiU 
soon  be  in  a  tottering  and  ruinous  state.  The 
latter  is  the  more  common  error  of  the  two. 
But  the  politics  which  keep  a  middle  coorso, 
sometimes  slackening  the  reins,  and  some- 
times  keeping  a  tighter  hand,  indulging  the 
people  in  one  point  to  gain  another  that  is 
mors  important,  are  the  only  measures  that 
are  formed  upon  rational  principles:  for  a  well- 
timed  condescension  and  moderate  treatment 
will  bring  men  to  concur  in  many  useful 
schemes,  which  they  could  not  be  brought  into 
by  despotism  and  violence.  It  must  be  ao* 
knowledged,  that  this  medium  isdifiicult  to  hit 
upon,  because  it  requires  a  mixtore  of  dignity 
with  gentleness;  but  when  the  just  tempera- 
tore  is  gained,  it  presents  the  happiest  and 
most  perfect  harmony  that  can  be  conceived. 
It  is  by  this  subUme  harmony  the  Supreme 
Being  governs  the  world;  for  nature  is  not 
dragged  into  obedience  to  his  commands,  and 
though  his  influence  is  irresistible,  it  is  rational 
and  mild. 

The  efiects  of  austerity  were  seen  in  the 
younger  Cato.  There  was  nothing  engaging 
or  popular  in  his  behaviour;  he  never  studi^  to 
oblige  the  people,  and  therefore  his  weight  in 
the  administration  was  not  great.  Cicero  sayS| 
<<  He  acted  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus, 
and  by  that  means  fell  short  of  the  oonsulato.''* 
His  case  appean  to  me  to  have  been  the  i 
with  that  or  fruit  which  comes  out  of  i 
people  look  upon  it  with  pleasure  and  admira* 
tion,  but  they  make  no  use  of  it.  Thus  the 
old-fashioned  virtue  of  Cato,  making  ite  ap- 

s  The  pamge  here  referred  to  is  in  the  first  epluli 
of  Ciecro'ls  seesod  book  of  Atticus.  But  we  find  bo 
thing  there  of  the  repulse  Cato  met  with  in  his  agpli 
cation  for  the  consulship.  Ttiat  repulse,  indeed,  dl» 
not  happen  till  eight  years  after  the  date  of  timt  epMile. 
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ftuwacB  Ainkitt  the  luxury  and  corruption 
whid)  time  had  introduced,  had  all  the  aplen- 
doar  of  reputation  which  such  a  phenomenon 
eould  claim,  but  it  did  not  answer  the  ezlgen' 
eiet  of  the  tUtej  it  was  disproportioned  to  the 
times,  and  too  ponderous  and  unwieldy  for  use. 
Indeed,  his  circumstances  were  not  altogether 
like  those  of  Phocion,  who  came  not  into  the 
administration  till  the  state  was  sinking^ 
whereas  Cato  had  only  to  save  the  ship  beating 
about  in  the  storm.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
allow  that  be  had  not  the  principal  direction  of 
her;  he  sat  not  at  the  helm;  he  could  do  no 
more  than  help  to  hand  the  sails  and  the  tackle. 
Yet  he  maintained  a  noble  conflict  with  For^ 
tune,  who  having  determined  to  ruin  the  com- 
monwealth, effected  it  by  a  Tariety  of  hands, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  by  slow  steps  and 
gradual  advances.  So  near  was  Rome  being 
saved  by  Cato  and  Gate's  virtue!  With  it  we 
would  compare  that  of  Phocion:  not  in  a  gen- 
eral manner,  so  as  to  say  they  were  both  per- 
sons of  integrity  and  able  statesmen;  for  there 
is  a  difference  between  valour  and  valour,  for 
instance,  between  that  of  Alcibiades  and  that 
of  Epaminondas;  the  prudence  of  Themisto- 
cles  and  that  of  Ariktides  were  not  the  same; 
kistice  was  of  one  kind  in  Nuroa,  and  in  Ageai- 
iauB  of  another:  but  the  virtues  of  Phocion  and 
Cato  were  the  same  in  the  most  minute  par- 
ticular; their  impression,  form,  and  colour,  are 
perfectly  similar.  Thus  their  severity  of  man- 
ners was  e<)uallY  tempered  with  humanity,  and 
their  valour  with  caution;  they  had  the  same 
solicitude  for  others,  and  disregard  for  thenn 
selves:  the  same  abhorrence  of  every  thing 
base  and  dishonourable,  and  the  same  firm  at- 
tachment to  justice  on  all  occasions:  so  that  it 
reqmres  a  very  delicate  expression,  Uke  ihe 
finely  discriminarted  sounds  of  the  organ,t  to 
mark  the  difference  in  their  characters. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  Cato  was  of  an 
illustrious  pedigree,  which  we  shall  give  some 
account  of  in  his  life;  and  we  conjecture,  that 
Phocion's  was  not  mean  or  obscure;  for  had 
he  been  the  son  of  a  turner,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  mentioned  by  Glaucippus,  the  son 
of  Hyperides,  among  a  thousand  other  things, 
in  the  treatise  which  be  wrote  on  purpose  to 
disparage  him.  Nor,  if  his  birth  had  been  so 
l6w,  would  he  have  bad  so  good  an  education, 
or  such  a  liberal  mind  and  manners.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  when  very  young,  he  was  in  tuition 
with  Plato,  and  aflerwards  with  Xenocrates  in 
the  Academy;  and  from  the  very  first,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  strong  application  to 
the  most  valuable  studies.  Duns  tells  us, 
the  Athenians  never  saw  him  either  laugh  or 
cry,  or  make  use  of  a  public  bath,  or  put  his 
hand  from  under  his  cloak,  when  he  was  dress- 
ed to  appear  in  public.  If  he  made  an  excur- 
sion into  the  country,  or  marched  out  to  war, 

( 
*  Our  author  meaiii,  that  uncoounoa  and  extraor- 
dinary efforts  were  more  neceuary  to  rare  the  poor 
ranaint  oft  wrrek,  than  to  keep  a  chip,  yet  whole  and 
satire,  from  Mnking. 

t  The  organ  here  mentioned  was  probably  that  in- 
rented  by  Cleiibiui,  who,  according  to  Alhenaeiu, 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Zcphyriu,  at  Akxandria,  a 
inbe,  which,  coUectine  air  by  the  appulsive  motion  of 
water,  emitUd  musical  sounds,  either  by  their  stremrth 
adapted  to  ww,  or  by  their  lighuicss  to  fcstiTity. 


he  went  always  barefooted,  and  without  nw 
upper  garment  too,  except  it  happened  to  be 
intolerablv  cold;  and  then  his  soldiers  used  tti 
laugh^  and  say  **  It  is  a  sign  <^a  sharp  winter; 
Phocion  has  got  his  clotbif  on." 

He  was  one  of  the  most  humane  and  best 
tempered  men  in  the  world,  and  yet  he  had  so 
ill-natured  and  forbidding  a  look,  that  strangen 
were  afraid  to  address  bim  without  company 
Therefore,  when  Chares,  the  orator,  observed 
to  the  Athenians  what  terrible  brows  Phocion 
had,  and  they  could  not  help  making  thein- 
selves  merry,  he  said,  "  This  brow  of  mine 
never  gave  one  of  you  an  hour  of  sorrow;  bat 
the  laughter  of  these  sneerers  has  cost  their 
country  many  a  tear."  In  like  manner,  though 
the  measures  he  proposed  were  happy  ones, 
and  his  counsels  or  the  most  salutary  kind,  yet 
he  used  no  flowers  of  rhetoric;  his  speeches 
were  concise,  commanding,  and  severe.  For, 
asZeno  says,  that  a  philosopher  should  never 
let  a  word  come  out  of  his  mouth  that  is  not 
strongly  tinctured  with  sense;  so  Phocion's 
oratory  contained  the  most  sense  in  the  fewest 
words.  And  it  seems  that  Polyeuctus,  the 
Sphettian,  had  this  view  when  he  said,  ^'De* 
mosthenes  was  the  better  orator,  and  Phocion 
the  more  persuasive  speaker."  His  speeches 
were  to  be  estimated  like  coins,  not  for  the 
size,  but  for  the  intrinsic  value.  Agreeably  to 
which,  we  are  told,  that  one  day  when  the 
theatre  was  full  of  people,  Phocion  was  ob> 
served  behind  the  scenes  wrapped  up  in  thought, 
when  one  of  his  fViends  took  occasion  to  say, 
"  What  !  at  your  meditations,  Phocion  ?" 
*'  Yes,"  said  he,  <<  I  am  considering  whether  I 
cannot  shorten  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Athe- 
nians." And  Demosthenes,  who  despised  the 
other  orators,  when  Phocion  got  op,  used  to 
say  to  his  friends  softly,  ''Here  comes  the 
pruner  of  my  periods."  But  perhaps  this  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  excellence  of  his  charactei 
since  a  word  or  a  nod  from  a  person  reverei 
for  his  virtue  is  of  more  weight  than  the  most 
elaborate  speeches  of  other  men. 

In  his  youth  he  served  under  Chabriaa,  then 
commander  of  the  Athenian  armies;  and,  as 
he  paid  him  all  proper  attention,  he  gained 
much  military  knowledge  by  him.  In  some 
degree  too  he  helped  to  correct  the  temper  of 
Chabrias,  which  was  impetuous  and  nneveo- 
For  that  general,  though  at  other  times  scarce 
any  thing  could  move  him,  in  time  of  action 
was  violent,  and  exposed  his  person  with  a 
boldness  ungovemcd  by  discretion.  At  last  it 
cost  him  his  life,  when  he  made  it  a  point  to 
get  in  before  the  other  galleys  to  the  isle  of 
Chios,  and  attempted  to  make  good  his  landing 
by  dint  of  sword.  Phocion,  whose  prudence 
was  equal  to  his  courage,  animated  him  wnen 
he  was  too  slow  in  his  operations,  and  endeav 
cured  to  bring  him  to  act  coolly  when  he  was 
unseasonably  violent.  This  gained  him  the 
affection  of  Chabrias,  who  was  a  maii  of  can 
dour  and  probity;  and  he  assigned  him  con 
missions  and  enterprises  of  great  importance, 
wbicn  raised  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Greeks 
Particolariy  in  the  sea-fight  off  Naxos,  Pho- 
cion being  appointed  to  head  the  squadron  on 
the  left,  where  the  action  was  hottest,  bad 
a  fine  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  and 
he  made  such   use  of  it  that  victory  'm 
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tfccltrad  for  the  AthenianB;  and  ss  this  wm  the 
Int  Tictory  they  had  gained  at  sea,  in  a  diapate 
with  Greece,  since  the  taking  of  their  city, 
they  expresschd  the  highest  regard  for  Chabrias, 
aoff  began  to  consider  Phocion  as  a  person  in 
whom  Uiey  should  one  day  find  an  able  com- 
mander. This  battle  was  won  daring  the  cele- 
bration of  the  great  mysteries;  and  Chabrias, 
h)  commemoration  of  it,  annually  treated  the 
Athenians  with  wine  on  the  stiteenth  day  of 
September. 

Some  tim'e  after  this,  Chabrias  sent  Phocion 
to  the  islands,  to  demand  their  contributions, 
and  offered  him  a  guard  of  twenty  ^ail.  But 
Phocion  said,  ^  If  you  send  me  against  ene- 
mies, such  a  fieet  is  too  small;  if  to  friends, 
3ne  ship  is  sufficient  He  therefore  went  in  his 
)wn  galley,  and  by  addressing  himself  to  the 
cities  and  magistrates  in  an  open  and  humane 
manner,  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  return  with 
B  number  of  ships  which  the  allies  fitted  out, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  tbdr  respectire  quotas 
of  money  on  board. 

Phocion  not  only  honoured  and  paid  bis 
court  to  Chabrias  as  long  as  he  tired,  but,  after 
bis  death,  continued  his  attentions  to^  all  that 
belonged  to  him.  With  his  son  Ctesippus  he 
took  peculiar  care  to  form  him  to  virtue;  and 
though  he  found  him  very  stupid  and  untracta- 
ble,  yet  he  still  laboured  to  correct  his  errors, 
OS  well  as  to  conceal  them.  Once,  indeed,  his 
patience  failed  him.  In  one  of  his  expeditions 
the  young  man  was  so  troublesome  with  un- 
seasonable questions,  and  attempts  to  give  ad- 
vice, as  if  he  knew  how  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions better  than  the  general,  that  at  last  he 
cried  out,  ^p  Chabrias,  Chabrias!  what  a  re- 
turn do  I  make  thee  for  thy  favours,  in  bear- 
ing with  the  impertinencies  of  thy  sonP 

He  observed,  that  those  who  took  upon  them 
the  management  of  public  affain,  made  two 
departments  of  them,  the  civil  and  the  military, 
which  they  shared  as  it  were  by  lot  Pursuant 
to  this  division,  Eubulus.  Aristophon,  Demos- 
thenes, Lycui^ns,  and  Hyperides,  addressed 
the  people  from  the  rostrum,  and  proposed 
oew  edicts;  while  Diophites,  Mcnestheus,  JLe- 
osthenes,  and  Chares,  raised  themselves  by  the 
honours  and  employments  of  the  camp.  But 
Phocion  chose  rather  to  move  in  the  walk  of 
Pericles,  Aristides,  and  Solon,  who  excelled 
not  only  as  orators,  but  as  generals:  for  he 
thought  their  fame  more  complete;  each  of 
theee  great  men  (to  use  the  words  of  Archi- 
lochus)  appearing  justly  to  claim 

The  paliM  of  Mart,  and  kareb  of  the  oiuse : 

and  he  knew  that  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Athens 
was  equally  the  patroness  of  arts  and  arms. 

Korroed  upon  these  models,  peace  and  tran- 
quillity we^  the  great  objects  he  had  always  in 
view;  yet  he  was  engaged  in  more  wars  than 
ftny  person,  either  of  his  own,  or  of  the  pre> 
ceding  times.  Not  that  he  courted,  or  even 
appli^  for  the  command;  but  he  did  not  de- 
eline  it  when  called  to  that  honour  by  his 
couutrymen.  It  is  certain,  he  was  elected 
genersi  no  less  than  five  and  forty  times,  with- 
out once  attendii^  to  the  election ;  being 
alwajs  appointM  in  his  absence,  at  the  free 
motion  or  his  countrymen.  Men  of  shallow 
uaide^sunding  were  surprised  that  the  people 


should  set  such  a  value  on  Phocion,  wbo  gen 
erally  opposed  their  inclinations,  and  never  said 
or  did  any  thing  with  a  view  to  recommend 
himself.  For,  as  princes  divert  themselves  at 
their  meals  with  buffoons  and  jestera,  so  the 
Athenians  attended  to  the  polite  and  agreeable 
address  of  their  orators  by  way  of  entertain 
ment  only;  but  when  the  question  was  concern 
ing  so  important  a  business -as  the  command  of 
their  forces,  they  returned  to  sober  and  serious 
thinking,  and  selected  the  wisest  citizen,  and 
the  man  of  the  severest  manners,  who  had 
combated  their  capricious  humours  and  desires 
the  most.  This  be  scrupled  not  to  avow;  for 
one  day,  when  an  oracle  from  Delphi  was  read 
in  the  assembly,  importing,  ^  That  the  rest  of 
the  Athenians  were  unanimous  in  their  opin 
ions,  and  that  there  was  only  one  man  who 
dissented  from  them,"  Phocion  stepped  up,  and 
told  them,  '*  They  need  not  give  themselves 
any  trouble  in  inquiring  for  this  refractory  citi- 
xen,  for  he  was  the  man  who  liked  not  any 
thing  they  did.''  And  another  time  in  a  publio 
debate,  when  his  opinion  happened  to  be  re- 
ceived with  uQiversal  applause,  he  turned  to  his 
friends,  and  said,  ^  Have  I  inadvertently  let 
some  bad  thing  slip  from  me.^ 

The  Athenians  were  one  day  making  a  col- 
lection, to  defVay  the  charge  of  a  public  sacri- 
fice, and  numbers  gave  liberally.  Phocion  was 
importuned  to  contribute  among  the  rest:  but 
he  bade  them  apply  to  the  rich.  ^  I  ahould  be 
ashamed,"  said  he,  '^  to  give  you  any  thing,  and 
not  to  pay  this  man  what  I  owe  him;"  pointing 
to  the  usurer  Callicles.  And  as  they  continued 
very  clamorous  and  leasing,  he  told  them  this 
tale:  '<A  cowardly  fellow  once  resolved  to 
make  a  campaign;  but  when  he  was  set  out, 
the  ravens  began  to  croak,  and  he  laid  down 
his  arms  and  stopped.  When  the  first  alarm 
was  a  little  over,  he  inarched  again.  The  ra- 
vens renewed  their  croaking,  and  then  he  made 
a  full  stop,  and  said.  You  may  eroak  your 
hearts  out  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  not  tasto  . 
my  carcass."' 

The  Athenians  once  insisted  on  his  leading 
them  against  the  enemy,  and  when  he  refused, 
thev  told  him  nothing  could  be  more  dastardly 
and  spiritless  than  his  behaviour.  He  answer 
ed,  '*  You  can  neither  make  me  valiant,  nor 
can  I  make  you  cowards:  however,  we  know 
one  another  very  well." 

Public  affairs  happening  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
situation,  the  people  were  greatly  exasperated 
against  him,  and  demanded  an  immediate  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  Upon  which,  he  only 
said,  *^  My  good  friends,  first  get  out  of  your 
difficulties." 

During  a  war,  however,  they  were  generally 
humble  and  submissive,  and  it  was  not  till  aftet 
peace  was  made,  that  they  began  to  talk  in  s 
vaunting  manner,  and  to  find  fault  with  their 
general.  As  they  were  one  time  telling  Piio« 
cion,  he  had  robbed  them  of  the  victory  which 
was  in  their  hands,  he  said,  '<  It  is  happy  for  you 
that  you  have  a  general  who  knows  you;  other' 
wise  you  would  have  been  ruined  long  ago." 

Having  a  difference  with  the  Bceotians,  which 

they  refused  to  settle  bv  treaty,  and  proposed  to 

d«:ide  by  the  sword,  Phocion  said,  **  Good  peo* 

pie,  keep  to  the  metliod  in  which  you  have  tha 

I  advantage:  and  that  is  talking,  not  fighting  ^ 
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One  Uy,  determined  not  to  follow  hw  adTioe, 
4ier  rafuwo  to  give  bim  tbe  hearing.  But  be 
■lid,  **  ThoQgh  you  can  make  me  act  againatmj 
judgment,  you  ihall  never  make  me  apeak  ■o.'' 

I^oatbenea,  one  of  the  orators  of  the  ad- 
verse partly  happening  to  say, "  The  Atheniana 
will  certawly  kill  thee,  Phocion,  some  time  or 
other  :^  he  answered,  '<  They  may  kill  me,  if 
Uie^  are  mad;  but  it  will  be  y<m^  if  they  are  in 
their  senses.^ 

When  Polyeuetaa,  the  Sphettian,  adviaed 
the  Athenians  to  make  war  upon  Philip,  the 
weather  being  hot,  and  the  orator  a  corpulent 
man,  he  ran  himself  out  of  breath,  and  per- 
spired so  violently,  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
several  draughts  of  cold  water,  before  he  could 
finish  his  speech.  Phocion,  seeing  him  in  such 
wi  condition,  thus  addressed  the  assembly, — 
<*  You  have  great  reason  to  pass  an  edict  for 
the  war,  upon  this  man'k  recommendation.  For 
what  are  you  not  to  expect  from  him,  when 
loaded  with  a  suit  of  armour  he  marches  against 
tbe  enemy,  if  in  delivering  to  you  (peaceable 
folks)  a  speech  which  he  had  composed  at  his 
leisure,  he  is  ready  to  be  suffocated." 

Lyourgus,  the  orator,  one  day  said  many  dis- 
paraginff  things  of  him  in  the  general  assem' 
dIv,  and,  among  the  rest,  observed,  that  when 
Alexander  demanded  ten  of  their  orators,  Pho- 
cion gave  it  as  his  opinion;  that  they  should  be 
delivered  to  him.  <<  It  is  true,**  saiid  Phocion, 
•— ^'  I  have  given  the  people  of  Athens  much 
good  counsel,  but  they  do  not  follow  it." 

There  was  then  in  Athens  one  Archibiades, 
who  got  the  name  of  Laconisles,  by  letting  his 
beard  grow  long,  in  tbe  Lacedemonian  man- 
ner,  wearing  a  Uiread-bare  cloak,  and  keeping 
a  very  grave  countenance.  Phocion  finding 
one  of  his  assertions  much  eontradicted  in  the 
assembly,  called  upon  this  man  to  support  the 
truth  and  rectitude  of  what  he  had  saiid.  Ar- 
chibiades, however,  ranged  himself  on  the  peo- 
pie's  side,  and  advised  what  he  thought  agree- 
able to  them.  Then  Phocion,  taking  him  by 
the  beard,  said,  <<  What  is  all  this  heap  of  hair 
for.^  Cot  it,  cut  it  off." 

Aristogiton,  a  public  informer,  paraded  with 
his  pretended  valour  before  the  people,  and 
pressed  them  much  to  declare  war.  But  when 
tiie  lists  came  to  be  made  out,  of  those  that 
were  to  serve,  this  swaggerer  had  got  his  leg 
bouBvl  up,  and  a  crutch  under  his  arm.  Pho- 
cion, as  he  sat  upon  the  business,  seeing  him  at 
some  distance  in  this  form,  called  out  to  his 
secretary,  to  put  down  Aristogiton  '*  a  cripple 
and  a  coward." 

All  these  sayings  have  something  so  severe 
in  them  that  it  qeems  strange  that  a  man  of 
such  austere  and  unpopular  manners  should 
evei  get  the  surname  of  the  Good.  It  is  indeed 
difficult,  but  I  believe,  not  impossible,  for  the 
same  man  to  be  both  rough  and  gentle,  as  some 
wines  are  both  sweet  and  sour:  and  on  the 
otlier  hand,  some  men  who  have  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  gentleness  in  their  temper,  are 
very  harsh  and  vexatious  to  those  who  have  to 
do  with  them.  In  this  case,  the  saying  of  Hy- 
pendes  to  the  people  of  Athens  deserves  no- 
tice: *<  Exsnine  not  whether  I  am  severe  upon 
von,  but  whether  I  am  so  for  my  own  sake." 
As  if  it  were  avarice  only  that  makes  a  minister 
odious  to  the  people,  and  tbe  abase  of  power 


to  the  purposes  of  pride,  envy,  anger,  or  it 
id  not  make  a  man  equally  obnoxioai 

As  to  Phocion,  he  never  exerted  hioiseK 
against  anv  man  in  his  private  capacity,  o. 
conaiderecl  him  as  an  enemy;  but  he  wsaia 
flexibly  severe  against  every  man  who  oppoied 
his  motions  and  designs  for  the  public  good. 
His  behaviour,  :&  other  respects,  was  Ubenl, 
benevolent,  and  humane;  the  onfortunaie  he 
was  alwavs  ready  to  assist,  and  he  pleaded 
even  for  his  enemy,  if  he  happened  to  be  in 
danger.  His  friends,  one  day,  finding  fiult 
with  him  for  appearing  in  behalf  of  a  nua 
whose  conduct  did  not  deserve  it;  he  Kid, 
"The  good  have  no  need  of  an  adfocate." 
Aristogiton,  the  informer,  being  condemned, 
and  cooQfaitted  to  prison,  begged  the^voor  of 
Phocion  to  go  and  q>eak  to.  him,  and  he  beuk- 
ened  to  his  application.  His  friends  dissuaded 
him  from  it,  but  he  said,  <<  LiOt  me  alone,  good 
people.  Where  can  one  rather  wish  to  speak 
to  Aristogiton  than  in  a  prison.^ 

When  the  Athenians  sent  oat  their  flee* 
under  any  other  commander,  the  maritime 
towns  and  islands  in  alliance  with  that  people, 
looked  upon  every  such  conunaoder  as  an  ese* 
my :  they  strengthened  their  walls,  shut  up  their 
harbours,  and  conveved  the  cattle,  the  slaves^ 
the  women  and  children,  out  of  the  cooatr; 
into  the  cities.  But  when  Phocion  oad  the 
command,  the  same  people  went  out  to  meet 
him  in  their  own  ships,  with  chaplets  on  their 
heads  and  w^ry  expression  of  joy,  and  in  that 
manner  conducted  them  into  their  cities. 

Philip  endeavoured  privately  to  get  footisg 
in  Euboea,  and  for  that  purpose  aent  in  forcei 
from  Macedon,  as  well  as  practised  upon  tbe 
towns  by  means  of  the  petty  princes.  Heie- 
upon,  Plutarch  of  Erctria  called  in  the  Atbe- 
nians,  and  entreated  them  to  rescue  the  island 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians;  in  cooae- 
qnenoe  of  which  they  sent  Phocion  at  first  with 
a  small  body  of  troops,  expecting  that  tbe 
Eubeeans  would  immediately  rise  and  join  him. 
But  when  he  came,  he  found  nothing  among 
them  but  treasonable  designs  and  disaliectioa 
to  their  own  country,  for  they  were  corrapte<! 
by  Philip's  money.  For  this  reaaoa,  he  seized 
an  eminence  separated  from  the  phuns  of 
Tamyns  by  a  deep  defile,  and  in  that  post  he 
secured  the  best  of  his  troops.  As  for  the  djs 
orderly,  the  talkative,  and  cowardly  part  of  thr 
soldiers,  if  they  attempted  to  desert  and  steal 
out  of  the  camp,  he  ordered  the  officers  to  let 
tbem  go.  <<  For,"  said  be,  <<  if  they  sUy  bece, 
such  is  their  want  of  discipline  that,  instead  ot' 
being  serviceable,  they  will  be  prejudicial  in 
time  of  action;  and,  as  they  will  be  conscioiM 
to  themselves  of  flying  from  their  colours,  we 
shall  not  have  so  mnch  noise  and  caluasoy  frooi 
them  in  Athens." 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  ordep;d 
his  men  to  stand  to  their  arms,  but  not  atteai|ft 
any  thing  till  he  had  made  an  end  of  his  sac 
rifice:  and,  whether  it  waa  that  he  wanted  to 
gain  time,  or  could  not  easily  find  the  aospr 
cious  tokens,  or  waa  desirous  of  drawing  the 
enemy  nearer  to  him,  he  was  long  about  it 
Meanwhile  PloUrch,  imagining  that  this  delay 
was  owing  to  his  fear  and  irresolution,  charged 
at  the  bead  of  the  mercenaries;  ind  tbe 
cavaliy  seeing  him  in  motion*  could  wait  nt 
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_  Tybat  aidTBDoed  againit  tbeenemyj  though 
fai  aMattered  and  disorderly  manner,  aa  they 
Happened  ti>  iasae  oat  of  the  c£.Dip.  The  first 
line  being  soon  broken,  all  the  rest  dispersed, 
and  Plutarch  himself  fled.  A  detachment  from 
the  enemy  then  attacked  the  entrenchments, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  a  breach  in  them, 
Buppoaing  that  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided. 
But  at  that  instant  Phocion  had  finished  his 
sacrifices,  and  the  Athenians  sallying  oat  of 
the  camp,  fell  upon  the  assailants,  routed  them, 
and  cut  moat  of  them  in  pieces  in  the  trenches. 
Phocion  then  gave  the  main  body  directions  to 
keep  their  ground  in  order  to  receive  and  cover 
such  as  were  dispersed  in  the  first  attack,  while 
he,  with  a  select  party,  went  and  charaed  the 
enemy.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  bow  sides 
behaving  with  great  spirit  and  intrepidity » 
Among  the  Athenians,  Thallus  the  son  of  Ci- 
neas,  and  Glaucus  the  son  of  Polymedes,  who 
fought  near  the  general's  person,  distinguished 
themselves  the  roost.  Cleophanes,  too,  did 
great  service  in  the  action;  for 'he  rallied  the 
cavalrv,  and  brought  them  up  again,  by  calling 
after  tnem,  and  insisting  that  thev  should  come 
to  the  assistance  of  their  general,  who  was  in 
danger.  They  returned,  therefore,  to  the 
oharge;  and  by  the  assistance  which  they  gave 
the  infantry,  secured  the  victory.  « 

Phocion,  afler  the  battle,  drove  Plutarch  out 
of  Eretria,  and  nuuie  himself  master  of  Zare- 
tra,  a  fort,  advantageously  situated  where  the 
island  draws  to  a  point,  and  the  neck  of  Isnd 
is  defended  on  each  side  by  the  sea.  He  did 
not  choose,  in  pursuance  of  his  victory,  to  take 
the  Greeks  prisoners,  lest  the  Athenians,  in- 
fluenced by  tneir  orators,  should,  in  the  first 
motions  of  resentment,  pass  some  unequitable 
sentence  upon  them. 

Afler  this  great  success,  he  sailed  back  to 
Athens.  The  allies  soon  found  the  want  of 
his  goodness  and  justice,  and  the  Athenians 
saw  his  capacity  and  courage  in  a  clear  light. 
For  Molossus,  who  succeeded  him,  conducted 
the  war  so  ill  as  to  fail  himself  into  the  enemy's 
bands.  Philip,  now  rising  in  his  designs  and 
hopes,  marched  to  the  Hellespont  with  all  his 
forces,  in  order  to  seize  at  once  on  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  Perinthus  and  Byzantium. 

The  Athenians  determining  to  send  succours 
to  that  quarter,  the  orators  prevailed  upon  them 
to  give  that  commission  to  Chares.  Accord- 
ingly he  sailed  to  those  parts,  but  did  nothing 
worthy  of  such  a  force  as  ho  was  intrusted 
with.  The  cities  would  not  receive  his  fleet 
into  their  harbours;  but,  suspected  by  all,  he 
beat  abbut,  raising  contributions  where  he 
could  upon  the  allies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
was  despised  by  th^^  enemy.  The  orators,  now 
taking  tne  other  side,  exasperated  the  people 
to  sucl  a  degree,  that  they  repented  of  naving 
aent  any  succours  to  the  Byzantians.  Then 
Phocion  rose  up,  and  told  them,  *^  Thev  should 
not  be  angry  at  Uie  suspicions  of  the  aUies,  but 
at  their  owji  generals,  who  deserved  not  to 
have  any  confidence  placed  in  them.  For  on 
their  account,"  said  he,  '<  you  are  looked  upon 
with  an  eye  of  jealousy  by  the  very  people  who 
cannot  b&  saved  without  your  assistance." 
This  argument  had  such  an  effect  on  them  that 
they  cluinged  their  minds  again,  and  bade 
Phocion  go  himself  with  another  armament 


to  the  successor  ol   the  allies  upon  the  He! 
lespont. 

This  contributed  more  than  ony  thing  to  the 
saving  of  Byzantium.  Phocion's  reputation 
was  already  great:  besides,  Cleon,  a  man  of 
eminence  in  Byzantium,  who  had  formerly  been 
well  acquainted  with  him  at  the  academy^ 
pledged  his  honor  to  the  city  in  his  behalf 
The  Byzantians  would  then  no  longer  let  him 
encamp  without,  but  opening  their  gates  re- 
ceived him  into  Uieir  city,  and  mixed  familiar* 
ly  with  the  Athenians;  who,  charmed  with  this 
confidence,  were  not  only  easy  with  respect  to 
provisions,  and  regular  in  their  behaviour,  but 
exerted  themselves  with  great  spirit  in  every 
action.  By  these  means  Philip  was  forced  to 
retire  from  the  Hellespont,  and  he  sufTered  not 
a  little  in  his  militarj|  reputation;  for  till  then 
he  had  been  deemed  invmcible.  Phocion  took 
some  of  his  ships,  and  recovered  several  cities 
which  he  had  garrisoneoj  and  making  de* 
scents  in  various  parts  of  his  territories,  he 
harassed  and  ravaged  the  flat  country.  But  at 
last,  happening  to  be  wounded  by  a  party  that 
made  head  against  him,  he  weighed  anchor  and 
returned  home. 

Some  time  afler  this,  the  Megarensians  ap- 
plied to  him  privately  for  assistance;  and  as  ho 
was  afraid  the  matter  would  get  air,  and  the 
Boeotians  would  prevent  him,  he  assembled  the 
people  early  in  the  morning,  and  gave  them 
an  account  of  the  application.  They  had  no 
sooner  given  their  sanction  to  the  proposal, 
than  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  as  a  sig- 
nal for  them  to  arm;  after  which  he  march«l 
immediately  to  Megara,  where  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  great  joy.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  fortify  Nisiea,  and  to  build  two  good  walls 
between  the  city  and  the  port;  by  which  means 
tne  town  had  a  safe  communication  with  the 
sea,  and  having  now  little  to  fear  from  the  en- 
emy on  the  landside,  was  secured  in  the  Athe« 
nian  interest. 

The  Athenians  being  now  clearly  in  a  state 
of  hostility  with  Philip,  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  committed  to  other  generals  in  the 
absence  of  Phocion.  But  on  his  return  from 
the  islands,  he  represented  to  the  people,  that 
as  Philip  was  peaceably  disposed,  and  appro* 
hensive  of  the  issue  of  the  war,  it  was  best  to 
accept  the  conditions  he  had  offered.  And 
when  one  of  th(»e  public  barreters,  who  spend 
their  whole  time  in  the  court  of  Heliaca,  and 
make  it  their  business  to  form  impeachments, 
opposed  him,  and  said,  <<  Dare  you  Phocion, 
pretend  to  dissuade  the  Athenians  from  war, 
now  the  sword  is  drawn.'"  "  Yes"  said  he,  «< I 
dare;  though  I  kqow  thou  wouldest  be  in  my 
power  in  time  of  war,  and  I  shall  be  thine  in 
time  of  peace."  Demosthenes,  however,  caiw 
ried  it  against  him  for  war;  which  he  advised 
the  Athenians  to  make  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance they  could  from  Attica.  This  gave 
Phocion  occasion  to  say,  ^*  My  good  friend, 
consider  not  so  much  where  we  shall  fight,  as 
how  we  shall  conquer.  For  victory  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  keep  the  war  at  a  disUnce. 
If  we  are  beaten,  every  danger  will  soon  be  at 
our  gates." 

The  Athenians  did  lose  the  day:  after  which 
the  most  factious  and  troobleeoroe  part  of  the 
citisens  drew  Cbandemus  to  the  bastings,  and 
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inslttecl  that  he  snould  have  the  command. 
Thia  alarmed  the  real  well-wiahers  to  their 
couotrv  80  much,  that  they  called  in  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Areopagua  to  their  aasiatance;  and  it 
waa  not  without  many  tears  and  the  mostearaeat 
entreaties,  that  they  pre\  ailed  up^n  the  assembly 
to  put  their  concerns  in  the  hands  of  Fhocion. 

He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  other  proposals 
of  Philip  should  be  readily  accepted,  because 
they  seemed  to  be  dicuted  by  humanity;  but 
when  Dcmades  moved  that  Athens  ahould  be 
comprehended  in  the  general  peace,  and,  as 
(me  of  the  states  of  Greece,  should  have  the 
■ame  terms  with  the  other  cities.  Phocion  said, 
'*  It  ought  not  to  be  agreed  to,  till  it  was  known 
what  conditions  Philip  required."  The  times 
were  against  him,  however,  and  he  was  over- 
ruled. And  when  he  slw  nhe  Athenians  re- 
pented afterwards,  because  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  fui-nish  Philip  both  with  ships 
of  war,  and  cavalry,  he  aaid,  <<  This  was  the 
thing  I  feared;  and  my  opposition  was  founded 
upon  it.  But  since  you  have  signed  the  treaty, 
you  must  bear  its  inconveniences  without  mur- 
muring or  despondence;  remembering  that  your 
ancestors  sometimes  gave  law  to  their  neigh- 
bours, and  sometimes  were  forced  to  submit, 
bat  did  both  with  honour;  and  by  that  means 
saved  themselves  and  all  Greece.'' 

When  the  news  of  Philip's  death  was  brought 
to  Athens,  he  would  not  suffer  any  sacrifices 
or  rejoicings  to  be  made  on  that  account 
<*  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  could  shew  greater 
meanness  of  spirit  than  expressions  of  joy  on 
the  death  of  an  enemy.  What  great  reason,  in- 
deed, is  there  for  it,  when  the  army  you  fought 
with  at  Cheronasa  is  lessened  only  by  one  man." 

Demosthenes  gave  into  invectives  against 
Alexander,  when  he  was  marching  against 
Thebes;  the  ill  policy  of  which  Phocion  easily 
perceived,  and  said, 

'<  What  booU  the  rodlike  giant  to  proroke, 
Whose  arm  maj  smk  ui  at  a  ungle  itroke  f"* 
hfpe,  OdjM.  9. 
"  When  you  see  such  a  dreadful  fire  near  you, 
would  you  plimge  Athens  into  it?  For  my  part, 
I  will  not  suffer  you  to  ruin  yourselves,  though 
yoar  inclinations  Ue  that  way;  and  to  prevent 
•very  step  of  that  kind  is  the  end  I  proposed 
in  talking  the  command." 

When  Alexander  had  destroyed  Thebes,  he 
aont  to  the  Athenians,  and  demanded  that  they 
should  deliver  up  to  him  Demosthenes,  Lycur- 
gus,  Hypcridcs,  and  Cbaridemus.  The  whole 
assembly  cast  their  eyes  upon  Phocion,  and 
called  upon  him  often  by  name.  At  last  he 
'ose  up;  and  placing  him  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  had  the  greatest  share  ^n  his  confidence 
and  affection,  he  expressed  himself  aa  follows: 
<*  The  persons  whom  Alexander  demands  have 
otought  the  commonwealth  into  such  miserable 
circumstances,  that  if  be  demanded  even  my 
friend  Nicoclea,  I  should  vote  for  delivering 
him  up.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  think  it  the 
greatest  happiness  to  die  for  you  all.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  not  without  compassion  for 
^e  poor  Th«)bans  who  have  taken  refuge  here; 
out  It  is  enough  for  Greece  to  weep  for  Thebes, 

*  ThcM  words  arc  sddreiied  to  ITlyaMt,  bj  hi*  eom- 
MsioM,  to  restrain  bim  from  provoking  the  giant, 
foSvphMnai,  aAer  ihcy  war*  eae«pe4  out  of  his  cave, 
at  on  hvm.rd  thrir  tliip.  | 


without  weeping  for  Athens  too.    tht  best 

measure,  then,  we  can  take  is  to  iDterceoe  with 
the  conqueror  for  both,  and  by  no  meaaa  te 
think  of  fighting." 

The  first  decree  drawn  up  in  conscqaence  of 
these  deliberations,  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
rejected,  and  to  have  turned  his  back  upon  tbs 
deputies:  but  the  second  he  received,  becanse 
it  was  brought  by  Phocion,  who,  an  his  old 
counsellors  informed  him,  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  his  father  Philip.  He,  therefore,  not 
only  gave  him  a  favourable  audience,  and 
grant^  hia  request,  but  even  listened  to  his 
counsel.  Phocion  advised  him,  '^  If  tnnqulity 
was  his  object,  to  pat  an  end  to  hia  wan;  if 
glory,  to  leave  the  Greeks  in  qoiet,  and  taxu 
his  arm%againat  the  barbariana."  In  the  cooaw 
of  their  conference  he  made  many  obaervations 
so  agreeable  to  Alexander's  diapoaitioB  and 
sentiments,  that  his  resentment  againet  the 
Atheniana  was  perfectly  appealed,  and  ho  waa 
pleaaed  to  aay,  <'  The  people  of  Athens  nasi 
be  very  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  Greece;  for, 
if  any  thing  happens  to  me,  the  sopreme  direc- 
tion will  devolve  upon  them."  With  Phocioo 
in  particular,  he  entered  into  obligationa  of 
fhendship  and  hospiulity,  and  did  him  greater 
honours  than  most  of  his  own  courtieiv  were 
indulged  with.  Nay,  Duns  tells  us,  that  after 
that  prince  was  risen  to  superior  greatness,  by 
the  conquest  of  Darius,  and  had  left  out  the 
word  ehairein,  the  common  form  of  aalutatioa 
in  his  addreea  to  others,  he  still  retained  it  ia 
writing  to  Phocion,  and  to  nobody  besides,  ex- 
cept Antipater.  Chares  asserts  the  same. 

As  to  his  munificence  to  Phocion,  all  agree 
that  he  sent  him  a  hundred  talents.  Wfa^  the 
money  waa  brought  to  Athena,  Phocion  naked 
the  persons  employed  in  that  commission, 
'<  Why,  among  all  the  citizens  of  Athena,  be 
should  be  singled  out  as  the  object  of  socb 
bounty  ?»  «  Because,"  said  they,  «  AJexandei 
looka  opon  you  aa  the  only  honest  and  good 
man."  **  Then,"  said  Phocion  ^  let  him  per 
mit  me  always  to  retain  that  character,  aa  well 
aa  really  to  be  that  man."  The  envojs  then 
went  home  with  him,  and  when  they  saw  the 
fnigalit?  that  reigned  there,  his  wife  baking 
bread,  himself  dnwing  water,  and  afterwards 
washin|f  his  own  feet,  they  urged  him  the  dor 
to  receive  the  present  They  told  him,  ^  It 
pve  them  real  uneasiness,  and  was  indeed  an 
mtolerable  thing,  that  the  friend  of  so  grsat  t 
prince  should  live  in  such  a  wretched  manner." 
At  that  instant  a  pooc  old  man  happeaiag  to 
pass  by,  in  a  mean  garment,  Phocion  naked  the 
envoys.  "  Whether  they  thought  wone  of  hio 
than  of  that  man?"  As  they  begged  of  hin  not 
to  make  such  a  comparison,  he  rejoined,  <*  Yet 
that  man  Uvea  upon  less  than  I  do,  and  is  cos- 
tented.  In  one  word,  it  will  be  to  no  poipose 
for  me  to  have  so  much  money,  if  I  do  not  oas 
it;  and  if  I  was  to  live  up  to  it,  I  ahooid  bring 
both  myself,  and  the  king,  your  master,  nndet 
the  censure  of  the  Athenians."  Thns  the  money 
vans  carried  back  fVom  Athens  audi  the  whole 
tranaaction  waa  a  good  lesson  to  the  Greeks, 
Jliat  themanvhodidnottJDanttuchaitmifif 
money  toot  richer  thanke  who  could  bestm  il 

Displeased  at  the  refusal  of  his  present, 
Alexander  wrote  to  Phocion,  «  That  he  co»>* 
not  number  those  tmong  his  fiiends  who  wonii.: 
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ihea  would  not  take  the  money.  HoweTer, 
ne  desired  the  king  to  set  at  libertr  £che- 
cratides  the  sophist,  and  Athenodoros  the  Ibe 
rian,  as  also  Demaratns  and  Sparto,  two  Rho- 
dians.  who  were  taken  up  for  certain  crimes, 
and  kept  in  custody  at  Sardis*  Alexander 
granted  his  request  immediately;  and  after- 
wards, when  he  sent  Crateros  intoMacedonia, 
ordered  him  to  give  Phocion  his  choice  of  one 
of  these  four  cities  in  Asia,  Cios,  (vergithus, 
Mylaasa,  or  Else.  At  tlie  same  Ume  oe  was 
to  assure  him,  that  the  king  woukl  be  mnch 
more  disobliged  if  he  refused  his  second  offer. 
But  Phocion  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon, 
and  Alexander  died  soon  after. 

Phocion's  house  is  shewn  to  this  day  in  the 
borough  of  Melita,  adorned  with  some  plates 
of  copper,  but  otherwise  plain  and  homely. 

Of  nis  first  wife  we  have  no  account,  except 
that  she  was  sister  to  Cephisodotusthe  statuary. 
The  other  was  a  matron,  no  less  celebrated 
among  the  Athenians  for  her  modesty,  pru- 
dence, and  simplicity  of  manners,  than  Pho- 
cian  himself  was  for  his  probity.  It  happened 
one  day,  when  some  new  tragedians  were  to 
act  before  a  full  audience,  one  of  the  players, 
who  was  to  personate  the  queen,  demand^  a 
suitable  mask  (and  attire.)  togedier  with  a 
large  train  of  attendants,  richly  dressed;  and, 
as  all  these  things  were  not  granted  him,  he 
was  out  of  humour,  and  refused  to  make  his 
appearance;  by  which  means  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  theatre  was  at  a  stand.  But  Me- 
lanthios,  who  was  at  the  charge  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, pushed  him  in,  and  said,  "  Thou  seest 
the  wife  of  Phocion  appear  in  public  with  one 
maid-servant  only,  ana  dost  thou  come  here  to 
shew  thy  pride,  and  to  spoil  our  women  P"  As 
Melanthius  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  the 
audience  received  what  he  had  said  with  a  thun- 
der of  applause.  When  this  second  wife  of  Pho- 
cion entertained  in  her  house  an  Ionian  lady, 
one  of  her  friends,  the  lady  shewed  her  her 
bracelets  and  necklaces^  which  had  all  the  mag- 
nificence that  gold  and  jewels  could  give  them, 
Upon  which  the  good  matron  said,  ^'Phocion  is 
my  ornament,  who  is  now  called  the  twentieth 
time  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian  armies." 

The  son  of  Phocion  was  ambitious  of  tryinj 
his  skill  in  the  games  of  the panofAeme,*  an< 
his  father  permitted  him  to  make  the  trial,  on 
condition  that  it  was  in  the  foot-races;  not  that 
he  set  any  value  upon  the  victory,  but  he  did 
it  that  the  preparations  and  previous  exercise 
might  be  of  service  to  him;  for  the  young  man 
was  of  a  disorderly  turn,  and  addicted  to  drink- 
ing. Phocus,  (that  was  his  name)  gained  the 
victory,  and  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  desir- 
ed to  celebrate  it  by  entertainments  at  their 
houses;  but  that  favour  was  granted  only  to 
one.  When  Phocion  came  to  the  bouse,  he 
saw  every.thing  prepared  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant manner,  and,  among  the  rest,  that  wiiie 
mingled  with  spices  was  provided  for  washing 
the  feet  of  the  guests.  He  therefore  called 
bis  son  to  him,  and  said,  ''Phocus,  why  do  you 
laffer  your  friends  thus  to  snlly  the  honour  of 
vour  victory  ?'*f- 

In  order  to  correct  in  his  son  entirely  that 

*  See  the  life  of  Thcteiu. 

f  The  rictory  was  gained  by  tneaas  of  abfltemiouf- 
MMS  sad  laborious  exercise,  to  which  lach  indulgences 
were  quite  contrary. 
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inclination  to  Iiuniry,  he  Mfried  him  t*  Lao»- 
damon,  and  pat  him  among  tibe  young  men  who 
were  brought  up  in  all  &e  ngoor  of  the  an* 
cient  discipline.  This  gave  the  Athenians  n« 
little  offence,  because  it  shewed  in  what  con* 
tempt  he  held  the  manners  and  customs  cf  hii 
own  ooontry.  Demadas,  one  day,  said  to  htm, 
"  Why  do  not  we,  Phocion,  persuade  the  peo- 
ple to  adopt  the  Spartan  form  of  government? 
If  yon  choose  it,  I  will  propose  a  decree  for  it, 
and  support  it  in  thebest  manner  I  am  able." 
''  Tea,  indeed,"  said  Phocion,  "  it  would  be- 
come you  much,  with  all  those  perfumes  about 
you,  and  that  pride  of  dress,  to  launch  out  in 
praise  of  L^xuigus  and  the  L&edaunonitii 
frugality." 

Alexander  wrote  to  the  Athenians  for  a  sup 
ply  of  ships,  and  the  oratorii  opposing  it,  w» 
senate  asked  Phocion  his  opinion.  <'  I  am  ol 
opinion,"  said  he,  "that  you  should  either 
have  the  sharpest  sword,  or  keep  upon  good 
term,  with  those  who  have." 
Pytheas  the  orator,  whei)  he  first  began  to 

rik  in  public,  had  a  torrent  of  words  and 
most  consummate  assurance.  Upon  which 
Phocion  said,  "  Is  it  for  thee  to  prate  so  who 
art  but  a  novice  amongst  us.'" 

When  Harpaului  htul  traitorously  carried  off 
Alexander's  treasures  from  Babylon,  and  came 
with  them  from  Asia  to  Attica,  a  number  of  the 
mercenary  orators  flocked  to  him,  in  hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  spoil.  He  gave  these  some 
small  taste  of  his  wealth,  but  to  Phocion  he 
sent  no  less  than  seven  hundred  talents;  assur- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  com- 
mand his  whole  fortune,  if  he  would  take  him 
into  his  protection.  But  his  messengers  found 
a  disagreeable  reception:  Phocion  told  them 
that  "  Harpalus  should  repent  it,  if  he  con- 
tinued thus  to  corrupt  the  city."  And  the 
traitor,  dejected  at  his  disappointment,  stopped 
his  h&nd.  A  few  days  afler,  a  general  assem- 
bly being  held  on  this  affair,  he  found  that  the 
men  who  had  taken  his  money,  in  order  to  ex- 
culpate themselves,  accused  him  to  the  people, 
while  Phocion,  who  would  accept  of  nothing, 
was  inclined  to  serve  him,  as  far  as  might  be 
consistent  with  the  public  good.  Harpalus. 
therefore,  paid  his  court  to  him  again,  ana 
took  eveiy  method  to  Ehake  his  integrity,  but 
he  found  the  fortress  on  all  sides  impregnable 
Ailerwards  he  applied  to  Charicles,  Phocion's 
son-in-law,  and  his  success  with  him  gave  just 
cause  of  offence;  for  all  the  world  saw  how 
intimate  he  was  with  him,  and  that  all  his  bu 
siness  went  through  bis  hands.  Upon  the  dealf 
of  his  mistress  Pythionice,  who  had  brought 
him  a  daughter,  h»  even  employed  Chariclet 
to  get  a  superb  monument  built  for  her,  and 
for  that  purpose  furnished  him  with  vast  sums. 
This  commission,  dishonourable  enough  in  it 
self,  became  more  «o  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  of  it.  For  the  monument 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  Hermos,  on  the  road  be* 
tween  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  there  appeait 
nothing  in  it  answerable  to  the  charge  of  thirty 
talents,  which  was  the  account  that  Chariclet 
brought  in.*  After  the  death  of  Harpalus, 
Charicles  and  Phocion  took  his  daughter  under 

*  Tet  Paiuanias  says,  it  was  one  of  the  eompktast 
and  most  carious  pcrK>nnances  of  all  the  ■ 


in  Greece.    Aoimin^  to  him,  t  sto«d  on  ths  other 
side  of  the  river  Cephuus. 
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iheirgiarditiiihip,  and  edocatBA  ber  witb  grMt 
care.    At  last,  Charicles  waa  called  to  accoant 

5'  the  public  for  the  money  he  had  received  of 
arpaluij  and  he  deaired  Phocion  to  aapport 
him  with  hit  intereat,  and  to  appear  with  him 
in  the  court.  Bat  Phocion  anawered,  ^l  nuuie 
you  mj  fott-in-law  only  for  Just  and  hononra- 
blepurposea." 

llie  firat  peraon  that  brought  the  newa  of 
Alexander*!  death  waa  Aaclepiadea  the  aon  of 
Hipparchua.  Demadea  deaired  the  people  to 
gite  no  credit  to  it:  **  For  »  aaid  he,  « if  Alex- 
ander were  dead,  the  whole  world  would  ameU 
the  carcaaa^  And  Phocion,  aeeing  the  Athe- 
niana  elated,  and  inclined  to  raiae  newcom- 
motioni,  endeavoured  to  keep  them  quiet 
Many  of  the  orators,  however,  ascended  the 
roatrum,  and  aaaured  the  people,  that  the  ti- 
dinsa  of  Aaclepiadea,  were  true;  <' Well  then,'' 
aaid  Phocion,  '<if  Alexander  is  dead  to-day, 
he  will  be  ao  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following; 
aothat  we  may  deliberate  on  that  event  at  our 
leiaure,  and  take  our  meaaurea  with  safety." 

When  Leosthenea,  by  hia  antriguea,  had  in- 
volved Athens  in  the  Lamian  war,  and  saw 
how  much  Phocion  was  displeased  at  it,  he 
asked  him  in  a  acoffing  manner,  <*  What  good 
he  had  done  hia  country,  daring  the  many  yean 
that  he  waa  general.^  '<  And  doet  thou  think 
U  nothing,  then."  aaid  Phocion,  <<for  the  Athe- 
niana  to  t>e  buned  in  the  aepulchres  of  their 
anceators.^  Aa  Leoathenes  continued  to  ha- 
rangue the  people  in  the  most  arrogant  and  pom- 
poua  manner,  Phocion  aaid,  ''Young  man,  your 
speechea  are  like  cypreaa  treea,  laige  and  lofty, 
but  without  fruiu"  Hyperidea  roae  up  and  aaid, 
<<  Tell  us,  then,  what  will  be  the  proper  time  for 
the  Athenians  to  go  to  war."  Phocion  answered, 
« I  do  not  think  it  advisable  till  the  voung  men 
keep  within  the  bounda  of  order  and  propriety, 
the  rich  become  liberal  in  their  contributions, 
and  the  orators  forbear  robbing  the  public." 

Most  people  admised  the  forces  raised  by 
Leosthenes;  and  when  they  asked  Phocion  his 
opinion  of  them,  he  said,  ''  I  like  them  very 
well  for  a  abort  race,*  but  I  dread  the  conae- 

auence  of  a  long  one.  The  supplies,  the  shipa, 
le  aoldiers,  are  all  very  good;  but  they  are  the 
laat  we  can  produce."  The  event  justified  his 
observation.  Leosthenea  at  first  gained  great 
fcpuUtion  b^  his  achievements;  for  he  defeat- 
ed the  Bceotians  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  drove 
Antipater  into  Lamia.  On  thia  occasion  the 
Athenians,  borne  upon  the  tide  of  hope,  spent 
their  time  m  mutual  entertainmenu  and  in  sac- 
rificea  to  the  goda.  Many  of  them  thought, 
too,  they  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  play  upon 
Phocion,  and  asked  him,  ''%\rhether  he  should 
not  have  wished  to  have  done  such  great 
thinga.^  ''  Certainly  I  ahould,"  said  Phocion; 
"  but  still  I  should  advise  not  to  have  attempt- 
ed them."  And  when  letters  and  messengers 
from  the  army  came  one  ai\er  another,  with  an 
account  of  farther  auccess,  he  aaid,  ''  When 
ahall  we  have  done  conquering?" 

Leoathenes  died  soon  after;  and  the  party 
which  was  for  continuing  the  war,  fearing  that 

*  Or  rather,  **  I  think  they  may  run  very  well  from 
•tarting-pMt  lo  the  extremity  of  the  eonnc :  but  I  know 
not  how  tlwy  will  hold  it  bock  onin."  The  Grceki 
hod  two  lorU  of  races ;  the  Uaiiwn.  in  which  they 
ran  only  right  out  to  the  eoal ;  uid  the  ioXebm,  i'l 
whieh  they  ran  rigbt  out  and  then  batik  again: 


if  Phocion  waa  elected  general,  he  wooU  be 
for  patting  an  end  to  it,  inatructed  a  man  tha* 
waa  little  known,  to  make  a  motion  in  the  as- 
sembly, importing,  *'  That,  aa  an  old  friend 
and  achool4ellow  of  Phocion,  he  desired  the 
people  to  spare  him,  and  preserve  him  for  the 
most  pressing  occasions,  becauae  there  was  not 
another  man  in  their  dominions  to  be  compared 
to  him."  At  the  oame  time  be  waa  to  reconn 
mend  Antiphilus  for  the  command.  The  Athe* 
niana  embracing  the  proposal,  Phocion  stood 
np  and  told  them,  "  He  never  was  .that  man^ 
achool-fellow,  nor  had  he  any  acquaintance 
with  him,  but  from  thia  moment,"  aaid  he, 
turning  to  him,  I  shall  number  thee  amongst 
my  best  friends,  since  thou  hast  advised  what 
ia  most  agreeable  to  me." 

The  Atheniana  were  strongly  inclined  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  the  Bceotiana;  and 
rhocion  at  first  aa  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Hit 
friends  represented  to  him,  that  this  violent  op- 
position  of  his  would  provoke  them  to  puthsn 
to  death.  «« They  may  do  it,  if  they  please," 
said  he;  ^  It  will  be  unjustly,  if  I  advise  then 
for  the  beat;  but  justly,  if  I  should  prevaricate.' 
However,  when  ne  saw  that  they  were  not  to 
be  perauaded,  and  that  they  continued  to  bc> 
aieffe  him  with  clamour,  he  ordered  a  benJd  to 
make  proclamation,  ''That  all  the  Athenians, 
who  were  not  more  than  aizty  years  above  the 
a^  of  pubertv,  should  take  five  daya*  pr(»- 
visions,  and  follow  him  immediately  from  the 
aaaembly  to  the  field." 

This  raised  a  great  tumult,  and  the  old  men 
began  to  exclaim  against  the  order  and  to  walk 
oft.  Upon  which  Phocion  aaid,  "  Does  this 
disturb  you,  when  I.  who  am  fourscore  yean 
old,  shall  be  at  the  bead  of  you.^  That  shoit 
remonstrance  had  its  effect;  it  made  them  quiet 
and  tractable.  When  Micion  marched  a  coa 
siderable  corps  of  Macedonians  and  mercena- 
riea  to  RhamnuB,  and  ravaged  the  aea-coast 
and  the  adjacent  country,  Phocion  advanced 
against  him  with  a  body  of  Athenians.  On  this 
occaaion  a  number  of  them  were  very  imperti- 
nent in  pretending  to  dictate  or  advise  him  bow 
to  proceed.  One  counaelled  him  to  secore 
sucn  an  eminence,  another  to  send  his  cavalry 
to  such  a  post,  and  a  third  pointed  out  a  place 
for  a  camp.  "  Heavena!"  said  Phocion,  "  how 
many  generals  we  have,  and  how  few  soldieis!" 

When  he  had  drawn  up  hia  army,  one  of  the 
infantry  advanced  before  the  ranks;  but  when 
he  aaw  an  enemy  stepping  out  to  meet  him,  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  drew  back  to  his  post 
Whereupon  Phocion  said,  "  Young  man,  aie 
not  you  ashamed  to  desert  your  station  twice 
in  one  day;  that  in  which!  had  placed  yoo, 
and  that  in  which  you  had  placed  yourself?'' 
Then  he  immediately  attacked  the  enemy, 
routed  them,  and  killed  great  numbers,  among 
whom  waa  their  general,  Micion.*  The  con 
federate  army  of  the  Greeks  in  Thessaly  like* 
wise  defeat^  Antipater  in  a  great  battle, 
though  Leonatus  and  the  Macedonians  Aob 
Asia  had  joined  him.  In  this  action  Antipfai 
lus  commanded  the  foot«and  Menon  theTbes 
aalian  horse;  l<eonatu8  v«f  among  the  slain 

Soon  ai\er  this  Craterua  passed  over  fnun 
Asia  with  a  numero^us  army,  and  another  battk 
waa  fought  in  which  the  Greeks  wete  "cvorsted 
The  loss,  indeed,  waa  not  great;  and  it  was 
principally  owing  to  the  disobedience  of  the 
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•okHeri^  wbo  had  young  officers  tY>at  did  not 
exert  •  proper  anthoritj.  But  this,  joined  to 
the  practice  of  Antipater  upon  the  cities,  made 
the  Greeks  desert  tiie  league,  and  shamefully 
betray  the  liberty  of  their  country.  As  Anti- 
pater marched  directly  towads  Athens,  De- 
mosthenes and  Hvperides  fled  out  of  the  city. 
As  for  Demades,  be  had  not  been  able,  in  any 
degree,  to  answer  the  fines  that  had  been  laid 
upon  him;  for  he  had  been  amerced  seten 
tiroes  for  proposing  edicts  contrary  to  law. 
He  had  also  been  declared  infamous,  and  in- 
'  capable  of  speaking  in  the  aseembly.  But  now, 
finding  himself  st  full  liberty;  he  moved  for  an 
order  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  An- 
tipater, with  full  powers  to  treat  of  peace.  The 
people,  alarmed  at  their  present  situation,  call- 
ed ror  Phocion,  declaring  that  he  was  the  only 
man  they  could  trust  Upon  which,  he  said, 
^  If  YOU  had  followed  the  counsel  I  gave  you, 
we  should  not  have  had  now  to  deliberate  on 
such  an  aifair.*  Thus  the  decree  passed,  and 
Phocion  was  despatched  to  Antipater,  who  then 
lay  with  his  army  in  Cadmea,*  and  was  pre- 
paring to  enter  Attica. 

His  first  requisition  was,  that  Antipater 
would  finish  the  treaty  before  he  left  the  camp 
in  which  be  then  lay  Craterus  said,  it  was 
an  unreasonable  demand,  that  they  should  re- 
main there  to  be  troublesome  to  tJieir  friends 
and  allies,  when  they  might  subsist  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  enemies:  But  Antipater  took 
mm  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Let  us  indulge 
Phocion  so  far."  As  to  the  conditions,  he  in- 
■iated  that  the  Athenians  should  leave  them  to 
bim,  as  he  had  done  at  L^mia,  to  their  general 
I^oosthenes. 

Phocion  went  and  reported  this  preliminary 
o  the  Athenians,  which  they  agreed  to  out  of 
lecessity;  and  then  returned  to  Thebes,  with 
other  ambassadors;  the  principal  of  whom  was 
Xenocrates  the  philosopher.  For  the  virtue 
tnd  reputation  ot  the  latter  were  so  great  and 
tklusir'ouR.  that  the  Athenians  thought  there 
couit:  be  nothing  in  human  nature,  so  insolent, 
savubr,  and  ferocious,  as  not  to  feel  some  im- 
pressions of  respect  and  reverence  at  the  sight 
of  him.  It  happened,  howe*er,  otherwise  with 
Antipater,  through  his  extreme  brutality  and 
antioathy  to  virtue;  for  ho  «>.mbraced  the  rest 
with  great  cordialitv.  but  would  not  even  speak 
M>  Xenocrates;  which  gave  him  occasion  to 
aay,  <*  Antipater  doet»  well  in  bein^  ashamed 
before  me,  and  me  omy,  of  his  injurious  de- 
signs against  Athens." 

Xenocrates  afterwards  attempted  to  speak, 
but  Antipater,  in  great  anger,  interrupted  him, 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed.f    To 

•  Dacier,' withoot  any  ncceanty.  supjpotet  that  Plu- 
tmrch  uBcs  th«  word  Cttdmca  for  BaoUa.  la  a  poetical 
way,  it  iB|  indeed,  capable  of  beii^  understood  lo ;  but 
It  is  plain  from  what  foUowt.  that  Antipater  then  lay 
at  Thebes,  and  probably  in  the  Cadmea  or  cittideL 

f  Tet  he  bad  behaved  to  him  with  great  kindness 
when  he  was  sent  to  ransom  the  prisoners.  Antijpater, 
on  that  occasion,  took  the  first  opportuniU  to  mnte 
nim  to  supper,  and  Xenocrates  answered,  in  those 
reraes  of  Uomer  which  Ulysses  addressed  to  Circe. 
wbo  pressed  him  to  partake  of  the  delicacies  she  had 
arovided  :— 

in  fits  it  me,  whose  friends  are  sunk  to  beasts, 
To  quaff  thy  bowls,  and  riot  in  thy  feasts, 
Me  wottldst  thou  please  ?  For  them  thy  caret  empby, 
4iid  them  to  me  restore,  and  me  lojoy. 


Phocion's  discourse,  however,  he  gave  atten- 
tion; and  answered,  that  he  should  grant  the 
Athenians  peace  and  consider  them  as  his  friends 
on  the  following  conditions:  ''In  the  first  place." 
said  he,  *'  they  must  deliver  up  to  me  Demos- 
thenes and  Hyperides.  In  the  next  place,  thy 
must  put  their  government  on  the  ancient  fool 
ing,  when  none  but  the  rich  were  advanced  to 
the  great  offices  of  state.  A  third  article  is, 
that  they  must  receive  a  garrison  into  Muni- 
chia;  and  a  fourth,  that  they  must  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war."  All  the  new  deputies,  ex- 
cept Xenocrates,  thought  themselves  happy  in 
these  conditions.  That  philosopher  said, ''An 
tipater  deals  favourably  with  us,  if  he  considers 
us  as  his  slaves;  but  hardly,  if  he  looks  upon 
us  as  fVeemen."  Phocion  begged  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  article  of  the  garrison j  and  Anti- 
pater is  said  to  have  answered,  "  Phocion,  we 
will  grant  thee  every  thing,  except  what  would 
be  the  ruin  of  both  us  and  thee."  Others  say, 
that  Antipater  asked  Phocion,  "  Whether,  if 
he  excused  the  Athenians  as  to  the  garrison, 
he  would  undertake  for  their  observing  the 
other  articles,  and  raising  no  new  commotions.'" 
As  Phocion  hesitated  at  this  question,  Calli 
medon,  sumamed  Carabus,  a  violent  man,  and 
an  enemy  to  popular  government,  startMl  up 
and  said,  "Antipater,  why  do  you  suffer  thii 
man  to  amuse  you?  If  he  should  give  you  hia 
word,  would  you  depend  upon  it,  and  not  abide 
by  your  first  resolutions.^ 

Thus  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  receive 
a  Macedoniaii  garrison,  which  was  command- 
ed by  Menyllufl,  a  man  of  great  moderation, 
and  the  friend  of  Phocion.  But  that  precau 
tion  appeared  in  be  dictated  by  a  wanton  van 
itv;  rather  an  abuse  of  power  to  the  purposea 
of  insolence,  tlian  a  measure  necessary  for  the 
conqueror's  nffairs.  It  was  more  severely  felt 
by  the  Atnenians,  on  account  of  the  time  the 
garrison  entered^  which  was  the  twentieth  of 
the  month  of  September,**  when  they  were 
celebrating  the  great  mysteries,  and  the  very 
day  that  they  carried  the  god  Bacchus  in  pro 
cession  from  the  ci^  to  Eleusis.  The  disturb 
ances  they  saw  in  the  ceremonies  gave  many 
of  the  people  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  differ- 
ence of  the  divine  dispensations  with  respect 
to  Athens  in  the  present  and  in  ancient  times. 
"  Formerly,"  saia  they,  "mystic  visions  were 
seen,  and  voices,  heard,  to  the  great  happiness 
of  the  republic,  and  the  terror  and  astonish- 
ment of  our  enemies.  But  now,  during  the 
same  ceremonies,  the  gods  look  without  con- 
cern upon  the  severest  misfortunes 'that  can 
happen  to  Greece^  and  suffer  the  holiest,  and 
what  was  once  the  most  agreeable  time  in  the 
year,  to  be  profaiied,  and  rendered  the  date  m 
our  greatest  calamities. 

A  few  days  before,  the  Athenians  had  re 
ceived  an  oracle  from  Dodona,  which  warned 
them  to  secure  the  promontories  of  Diana 
against  strangers.  And  about  this  time,  upon 
washing  the  sacred  fillets  with  which  they  bino 
the  mystic  beds,  instead  of  the  lively  purple 
they  used  to  have,  they  changed  to  a  faint  dead 
colour.    What  added  to  the  wonder  was,  thai 


Antipater  was  so  charmed  with  the  happy 
tion  oftfaese  verses,  that  he  released  all  the  pri 
^  BoedromioB. 
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all  tae  linen  belonging  to  private  penoni,  which 
was  washed  in  the  same  water,  retained  its 
former  lustre.  And  as  a  priest  was  washing  a 
pig  in  that  part  of  the  port  called  CanthanUj 
a  laige  fish  seized  the  hinder  parts,  and  de- 
voured them  as  far  as  the  belly;  by  which  the 
gods  plainly  announced,  that  they  would  lose 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  next  the  sea,  and 
keep  the  upper. 

The  garnson  commanded  by  Menyllos,  did 
no  sort  of  injury  to  the  citizens.  But  the  num- 
ber  excluded,  by  another  article  of  the  treaty, 
3n  account  of  their  poverty,  from  a  share  in 
the  government,  was  upwards  of  twelve  thou- 
sand. Such  of  these  as  remained  in  Athens, 
appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  misery  and  dis- 
grace; and  such  as  migrated  to  a  city  and  lands 
in  Thrace,  assigned  them  by  Antipater,  looked 
upon  themselves  as  no  better  than  a  conquered 
people  transported  into  a  foreign  country. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  in  CaUuria,  and 
that  of  Hyperides  at  Cleons,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  account  in  another  place,  made  the 
Athenians  remember  Alexander  and  Philip 
with  a  regret  which  seemed  almost  inspired  by 
affection.*  The  case  was  the  same  with  them 
now,  as  it  was  with  the  countryman  afterwards 
upon  the  death  of  Antigonns.  Those  who  kill- 
ed that  prince,  and  reigned  in  his  stead,  were 
so  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  that  a  Phrygian 
peasant,  who  was  digging  the  ground,  being 
asked  what  he  was  seeking,  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  am  seeking  for  Antigonus."  Many  of  Uie 
Athenians  expressed  equal  concern,  now,  when 
they  rememlMred  the  great  and  generous  turn 
of  mind  in  those  kings,  and  how  easily  their 
anger  was  appeased:  whereas  Antipater,  who 
endeavoured  to  conceal  his  power  under  the 
mask  of  a  private  man,  a  mean  habit,  and  a 
plain  diet,  was  infinitely  more  rigorous  to  those 
under  his  command;  and,  in  fact,  an  oppressor 
and  a  tyrant  Yet,  at  the  request  of  Pbocion, 
he  recalled  many  persons  from  exile:  and  to 
such  as  he  did  not  choose  to  restore  to  their 
own  country,  granted  a  commodious  situation; 
for,  instead  of  being  forced  to  reside,  like  other 
exiles,  beyond  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  and 
the  promontory  of  Taenarus,  he  suffered  them 
to  remain  in  Greece,  and  settle  in  Peloponne- 
sus. Of  this  number  was  Agnonides,  the  in- 
former. 

In  some  other  instences,  he  governed  with 
equity.  He  directed  the  police  of  Athens  in  a 
just  and  candid  manner;  raising  the  modest 
and  the  good  to  the  principal  employments; 
and  excluding  the  uneasy  and  the  seditious 
from  all  offices;  so  that  having  no  opportunity 
to  excite  troubles,  the  spirit  of  faction  died 
avray;  and  he  teught  them,  by  little  and  little, 
to  love  the  country,  and  apply  themselves  to 
agriculture.  Observing,  one  day.  that  Xenoc- 
rates  paid  a  tax  as  a  stranger,  he  offered  to 
make  Kim  a  present  of  his  freedom;  but  he  re* 
fused  it,  ana  assigned .  this  reason: — '^  I  will 
never  be  a  member  of  that  government,  to  pre- 
vent the  eetablishmeat  of  which  I  acted  in  a 
public  ehaiactor.'' 

Menyllns  was  pleased  to  offer  Phocion  a  con- 


sideiable  sum  oT  money  Bat  he  said,  ^  Rertfc 
er  is  Menyllus  a  greater  man  than  Alexander, 
nor  have  I  greater  reason  to  receive  a  present 
now  than  I  liad  then."  The  governor  presMd 
him  to  take  it  at  least  for  his  son  Phocoa;  ba 
he  answered,  ^  If  Phocus  becomes  sober,  his 
father's  estate  will  be  sufficient  for  him;  and 
if  he  continues  dissolute,  nothing  will  be  so»" 
He  gave  Antipater  a  more  severe  answer,  when 
he  wanted  him  to  do  something  inconsisteBi 
with  his  probity.  <<Antii>ater,''  said  he,  ^  can 
not  have  me  both  for  a  friend  and  a  flatterer/ 
And  Antipater  himself  used  to  ny, ''  I  haTC 
two  friends  in  Athens,  Phocion  and  Demades. 
it  is  impossible  either  to  persuade  the  one  t» 
any  thing,  or  to  satisfy  the  other."  Indeed, 
Phocion  had  his  poverty  to  shew  as  a  proof  of 
his  virtue;  for,  though  he  so  often  commanded 
the  Athenian  armies,  and  was  honoured  wuh 
the  friendship  of  so  many  kings,  he  grew  old  in 
indigence;  whereas  Demades  paraded  with  ham 
wealth,  even  in  instances  that  were  contraiy 
to  law:  for  there  was  a  law  at  Athens  that  no 
foreigner  should  appear  in  the  chomsses  upon 
the  stage,  under  the  penalty  of  a  thonMnd 
drachmas^  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  gave 
the  entertainment.  Yet  Demades,  in  his  ex- 
hibition, produced  none  but  foreigners;  and  lie 
paid  the  thousand  drcKhmai  fine  for  esch.fhongh 
their  number  was  a  hundred.  And  when  hia 
son  Demea  was  married,  he  aaid,  "  When  I 
married  your  mother,  the  next  neighbour  haidlj 
knew  it;  but  kings  and  princes  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  your  nuptials. 

The  Athenians  were  continually  importanii^ 
Phocion  to  persuade  Antipater  to  withdraw  the 
garrison;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  despaired 
of  success,  or  rather  because  he  perceived  that 
the  people  were  more  sober  and  submissiTe  to 
government,  under  fear  of  that  rod,  he  always 
declined  the  commission.  The  only  thing  that 
he  asked  and  obtained  of  Antipater  was,  that 
the  money  which  the  Athenians  were  to  paj 
for  the  charges  of  the  war,  should  not  be  in- 
sisted on  immediately,  but  a  longer  term  grant 
ed.  The  Athenians,  finding  that  Phocion  would 
not  meddle  with  the  afiair  of  the  garrison,  ap- 
plied to  Demades,  who  readilv  undertook  it 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  and  nis  son  took  a 
journey  to  Macedonia.  It  should  seem,  his 
evil  genius  led  him  thither;  for  he  arrived  jixsC 
at  the  time  when  Antipater  was  in  his  last  ill 
ness;  and  when  Cassander,  now  absolute  mae- 
ter  of  every  thing,  had  intercepted  a  letter 
written  by  JDemades  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  in 
viting  him  to  come  over  and  seize  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  "which,"  he  said,  '<hung  onj^ 
upon  an  old  rotten  stalk;"  so  he  contemptu- 
ously called  Antipater.  Cassander  no  sooner 
saw  him,  than  he  ordered  him  to  tie  arrested; 
and  first  he  killed  his  son  before  his  eyes,  amd 
so  near,  that  the  blood  spouted  upon  hina,  axad 
filled  his  bosom;  then^  after  having  rnprmirHcd 
him  with  his  ingratitude  and  perfidiousaen^  hft 
slew  him  likewise. 

Antipater,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  ap. 
pointed  Polyperchon  general,  and  given  0«»- 
sander  the  command  of  a  thousand  men.  Itiit 
Cassander,  far  from  being  satisfied  with  sock 
an  appointment,  hastened  to  seize  the  aipvexn« 
power,  and  immediately  sent  Nicauor  to  take 
the  command  of  the  garrisonfromM^jivriia^a^ 
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to  leenre  Mnnychia  before  the  newi  of  hie  fa- 
tber^f  death  got  abroad.  Thw  scheme  wai  car- 
ried into  execution;  and,  a  lew  daye  aAer,  the 
AtheniaiM  being  informed  of  the  death  of  An- 
tipater,  accused  Phocion  of  being  piivj  to  that 
event,  and'conoirialing  it  out  of  friendthip  to 
Nicanor.  Phocion.  however,  gave  himself  no 
pain  about  it;  on  tne  contrary,  he  conversed 
familiarly  with  Nicanor;  and,  by  bis  assidaities, 
not  only  rendered  him  kind  and  obliging  to 
the  Athenians,  but  inspired  him  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  distinguish  himself  by  exhibiting  games 
and  shows  to  the  people 

'Meantime  Polyperchoo,  to  whom  the  care  of 
the  king's  person  was  committed,*  In  order  to 
countermine  Cassander,  wrote  letters  to  the 
Athenians,  importing,  <'  That  the  king  restor- 
ed them  their  ancient  form  of  government;" 
according  to  which,  all  the  people  had  a  right 
to  public  employments.  This  was  a  snare  he 
laid  for  Phocion.  For,  being  desirous  of  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  Athens  (as  soon  appear- 
ed from  his  Actions,)  he  was  sensible  that  he 
could  not  effect  any  thing  whUe  Phocion  was  in 
the  way.  He  saw,  too,  that  his  expulsion  wouki 
be  no  difScult  task,  when  all  who  had  been 
excluded  from  a  share  in  the  administration 
were  restored;  and  the  orators  and  public 
informera  were  once  more  masters  of  tne  tri- 
bonab. 

As  these  letters  raised  great  commotions 
among  the  people,  Nicanor  was  desired  to 
speakf  to  them  on  that  subject  in  the  Pircus; 
and,  for  that  purpose  entered  their  assembly, 
trusting  his  person  with  Phocion.  Dercyllns, 
who  commanded  for  the  king  in  the  adjacent 
country,  laid  a  scheme  to  seize  him;  but  Nica- 
nor getting  timely  information  of  his  design, 
guarded  against  it,  and  soon  shewed  that  he 
would  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  city.  Pho- 
cion then  was  bUmed  for  letting  him  go  when 
be  had  him  in  his  hands;  but  he  answered, 
**  He  could  confide  in  Nicanor's  promises,  and 
law  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of  any  ill  design  .'^ 
*  However,"  said  he,  <^  be  the  issue  what  it 
iiay,  I  had  rather  be  found  suffering  than  doing 
«hat  is  unjast." 

This  answer  of  his,  if  we  examine  it  with 
respect  to  himself  only,  will  appear  to  be  en- 
tbely  the  result  of  fortitude  and  honour;  but, 
when  we  consider  that  he  hazarded  the  safety 
of  his  country,  and,  what  is  more,  that  he  was 
general  and  first  magistrate,  I  know  not  wheth- 
er he  did  not  violate  a  stronger  and  more  re- 
spectable obligation.  It  is  in  vain  to  allege 
toat  Phocion  was  afraid  of  involving  Athens 
in  a  war;  and  for  that  reason  would  not  seixe 
the  person  of  Nicanor;  and  that  he  only  urged 
the  obligations  of  justice  and  good  faith,  Uiat 
Nicanor,  by  agrateAiI  sense  of  such  behaviour, 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  quiet,  and  think 
of  no  injurious  attempt  against  the  Athenians. 
For  the  truth  is,  he  bad  such  confidence  in 
Nicanor,  that  when  ho  had  accounts  brought 
him  from  several  hands  of  his  designs  upon  the 
Pirasus,  of  bis  ordering  a  body  of  mercenaries 
to  Salamis,  and  of  his  bribing  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Uie  Pirsus,  he  would  give  no  credit 

•  Tb«  MMi  of  Alexander,  who  was  yet  very  yo«ng. 

\  Nicanor  knew  (hat  Polyperehon'c  prppoial  to  re- 
store the  democracy  w«f  merely  a  mare,  a*  he  wanted 
In—kn  the  Athenian  afniible  of  iL 


to  any  of  those  things.  Nay>  when  Philo* 
modes,  of  the  borough  of  Lamjira,  got  an  edict 
made,  that  all  the  Athenians  should  take  up 
arms,  and  obey  the  orders  of  Phocion,  he  took 
no  care  to  act  in  pursuanoe  of  it,  till  Nicanor 
had  brought  his  troops  out  of  Mnnychiaj,  and 
carried  Us  trenches  round  the  Pirasus.  Then 
Phocion  would  have  led  the  Atheniins  againat 
him;  but  bv  this  time,  the^  were  become  mur 
tinous,  and  looked  upon  him  with  contempt 

At  this  juncture  arrived  Alexander,  the  soa 
of  Pol^rehon,  with  an  army,  under  pretence 
of  assisting  the  city  against  Nicanor;  but,  in 
reality,  to  avail  himself  of  his  fatal  divisionsi, 
and  to  seize  it,  if  possible,  for  himself.  For 
the  exiles  who  entered  the  town  with  him,  the 
foreigners,  and  such  citizens  as  had  been  stig- 
matized as  infamous,  with  other  mean  people^ 
resorted  to  him,  and  altogether  made  up  a 
strange  disorderly  assembly,  by  whose  8u£&agea 
the  command  was  taken  fh>m  Phocion,  and» 
other  generals  appointed.  Had  not  Alexander 
been  seen  alone  near  the  walls  in  conference 
with  Nicanor,  and  by  repeated  interviews^ 
given  the  Athenians  cause  of  suspicion,  the 
city  could  not  have  escaped  the  danger  it  was 
in.  Immediately  the  orator  Agnonidee  singled 
out  Phocion,  and  accused  him  of  treason) 
which  so  much  alarmed  Callimedon  and  Fert- 
cles,*  that  the^r  fled  out  of  the  city.  Phocion,; 
with  such  of  his  friends  as  did  not  forsake  him. 
repaired  to  Potyperchon.  Solon  of  Plate,  and 
Dmarchns  of  Corinth,  who  passed  for  the 
friends  and  confidants  of  Polyperchon,  out  of 
regard  to  Phocion,  desired  to  be  of  the  party. 
But  Dinarcbus  fkllingill  by  the  way,  they  were 
obliged  to  stop  many  days  at  Elatea.  In  the 
mean  time,  Archestratus  proposed  a  decree, 
and  Agnonides  got  it  passed,  that  deputies 
should  be  sent  to  Polyperchon,  with  an  accu- 
sation against  Phocion. 

The  two  parties  came  up  to  Polyperoon  at 
the  same  time,  as  he  was  upon  his  nurch  with 
the  king,t  near  Phafuges,  a  town  of  Phocis, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Acroriam,  now 
called  Galate.  There  Polyperchon  placed  the 
kins  under  a  golden  canopy,  and  bin  friends  on 
each  side  of  him;  and,  before  be  proceeded  to 
any  other  business,  gave  orders  that  Dinarcbus 
should  be  put  to  the  torture,  and  aflerwanb 
despatched.  This  done,  he  gave  the  Athenians 
audience.  But,  as  they  filled  the  place  viritb 
noise  and  tumult,  interrupting  each  other  with 
muthal  accusations  to  the  council,  Agnonides 
pressed  forward  and  said,  ^  Put  us  aiU  in  one 
cage,  and  send  us  back  to  Athens,  to  give  ac 
count  of  our  conduot  there."  The  king  UMgh- 
ed  at  the  proposal;  but  the  Macedonians  who 
attended  on  that  occasion,  and  the  strangera 
who  were  drtwn  thither  by  curiositv,  were  de- 
sirous of  hearing  the  cause;  and  therefore 
made  signs  to  the  deputies  to  argne  the  matter 
there.  However  it  waa  far  from  being  con- 
ducted with  impartiality.  Polypsrckoa  often  in- 

Pertctehere  looks  like  an  errooeooaveadiag.  A^ 
terwards  we  And,  not  Pcrielet,  b«t  Glonete,  nmi* 
tiencd  akmg  with  Callimedon.  Charklet  was  Fba. 
don's  son-in-law. 

t  This  was  AridBos,  thanatoral  aon  of  Philip.  AAar 
soma  of  Alexander's  generals  had  raised  hin  to  th« 
throne  Ibf  their  own  purposes,  he  took  the  name  01 
Thilip,  and  reigned  lit  yeSn  and  a  Imt  uontfii^ 
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tfl^pted  Phocion,  who  at  last  waa  ao  prorok- 
ed,  tnat  he  atrnck  hia  ataff  upon  the  ground, 
and  woald  apeak  no  more.  Hegemon  aaid, 
Polyperchon  nimaelf  could  bear  witneaa  to  hia 
affectionate  rq^ard  for  the  people;  and  that 
general  anawered,'"Do  jon  come  here  to 
alander  me  before  the  king?"  Upon  tbia  the 
king  Btarted  up,  and  waa  going  to  run  Hegemon 
throoffh  with  hia  apear;  but  Poljperchon  pre- 
vented him}  and  the  council  broke  up  inune- 
diately. 

The  guarda  then  aarrounded  Phocion  and 
his  party,  except  a  few,  who,  being  at  aome 
diatanoe,  muffled  themaelvea  up,  and  fled.  Clitua 
carried  the  priaonera  to  Athena,  under  colour 
of  hatmg  them  tried  there,  but,  in  raality,  only 
to  have  them  put  to  death,  as  peraona  already 
condemned.  The  manner  of  conducting  the 
thing  made  it  a  more  melancholy  acene.  The 
priaoneri  were  carried  in  carta  through  the 
Geramicua  to  the  theatre,  where  Clitua  abut 
them  up  till  the  ^Arehom  had  aaaembled  the 
people.  From  thii  aaaerobly  neither  alavea, 
nor  foreignera,  nor  peraona  atigniatixed  aa  infa- 
moua,  were  ezcluaed;  the  tribunal  and  the 
theatre  were  open  to  all.  Then  the  king'a  let- 
ter waa  read}  the  purport  of  which  waa  <<  That 
be  had  found  the  priaoneia  guilty  of  treaaon; 
but  that  he  left  it  to  the  Atheniana,  aa  free- 
men, who  were  to  be  governed  bv  their  own 
laws,  to  paaa  aenlence  upon  them.'' 

At  the  aame  time  Clitua  preaented  them  to 
iie  people.  The  beat  of  the  citixena,  when 
Aey  saw  Phocion,  appeared  greatly  dejected, 
and,  covering  their  fkcea  wiUi  their  mantlea, 
began  to  weep.  One,  however,  had  the  cour- 
age to  aay,  <<  Smoe  the  king  learea  the  deter- 
mination of  BO  important  a  matter  to  the  peo- 
ple, it  would  be  proper  to  command  all  alavea 
ana  atranffera  to  depart.''  But  the  populace, 
inatead  of  agreeing  to  that  motion,  cried  out, 
<  It  would  Im  much  more  proper  to  atone  all 
the  favourera  of  oligarchy,  all  the  enemiea  of 
the  people,"  After  which,  no  one  attempted 
to  offer  any  thing  in  behalf  of  Phocion.  It  waa 
with  much  difficultv  that  he  obtained  permia- 
■ion  to  speak.  At  laat,  silence  being  made,  he 
aaid,  ^  Do  you  deaign  to  take  away  my  life 
joatly  or  unjuatly.^  Some  of  them  anawering, 
*<  Juatiy ;"  he  said,  ^  How  can  you  know  wheth- 
er it  wUl  be  juatly.  if  you  do  not  hear  me  firat?^ 
Aa  he  did  not  find  them  inclinable  in  the  least 
to  hear  him,  he  advanced  aome  paoea  forwaitl, 
■nd  aaid,  **  Citisens  of  Athens,  I  acknowledge 
I  have  done  you  injustice  j  and  for  my  faulta  in 
the  adminiatration,  adjudge  myaelf  guilty  of 
daath^  but  why  will  you  put  theae  men  to 
death,  who  have  never  iigured  you?"  The  pop- 
olaoe  made  anawer,  <^  Becauae  they  are  (Henda 
to  yon."  Upon  which  he  drew  back,  and 
naigned  himaelf  quietly  to  hia  fate. 

Agnonidea  then  read  the  decree  he  had  pre- 
pared; according  to  which,  the  people  were  to 
deelaie  by  their  auflfhigea  whether  the  pria- 
•nen  appeared  to  be  guilty  or  not;  and  if  they 
appeared  ao,  they  were  to  suffer  death.  When 
tlie  decree  waa  read,  aome  called  for  an  addi- 
tional diuae  for  putting  Phocion  to  the  torture 

*  It  WM  the  easton  Ibr  tk«  penoo  aeoMed  to  lay 
lODM  ptiMlty  on  hisMclf.  Phocion  chooaet  the  highctt, 
dmriltoK  it  iMght  be  a  umuu  to  reooneib  the  Atbeoi- 
aat  to  hH  friemU :  hnk  it  hMl  not  thai  tAet 


before  execution;  and  inaiated,  that  the  laci 
and  ita  managera  ahoold  be  Bentforimmediat> 
ly.  But  Agnonidea,  observing  that  Clitua  wii 
diapleaaed  at  that  propoaal,  and  looking  upon 
it  himaelf  aa  a  barbarooa  and  detestable  thing, 
aaid, «  When  we  take  that  villain  Callimedoo, 
let  ua  pot  him  to  the  torture;  but,  indeed,  my 
fellow-ciUxena,  I  cannot  conaent  that  Phocion 
ahould  have  aoch  hard  measure."  Upon  this, 
one  of  the  better  disposed  Athenians  cried  out, 
**  Thou  art  certainly  right;  for  if  we  torture 
Phocion,  what  muat  we  do  to  thee.^  There 
waa,  however,  hardly  one  negative  when  the 
aentence  of  death  waa  proposed;  all  the  peo|^ 
gave  their  voieea  atanding;  and  aome  oT  them 
even  crowned  themaelvea  with  flowers,  aa  if  il 
had  been  a  matter,  of  festivity.  With  Phocion 
there  were  Nicodes,  Thumppus,  Hegemon, 
and  Pythoclea.  Aa  for  Demetriua  the  Phale 
rean,  Callimedon,  Charidea,  and  aome  others, 
who  were  abaent,  the  aame  sentence  waa  paaa* 
ed  upon  them. 

After  the  aaaembly  was  dismissed,  the  con- 
victs were  sent  to  prison  The  embraces  of 
their  friends  and  relatione  melted  them  into 
.tears;  and  thev  all  went  on  bewailing  tbeiz 
fate,  except  Phodon.  Hia  countenance  waa 
the  aame  aa  when  the  people  aent  him  out  to 
command  their  axmiea;  and  the  beholdera  cooU 
not  but  admire  hia  invincible  firmneaa  and  mag 
nanimity.  Some  of  hia  enemiea,  indeed,  revil«I 
him  aa  he  went  along;  and  one  of  them  even 
apit  in  hia  face:  upon  which,  he  turned  to  the 
magiatratea,  and  aaid,  *^  Will  nobody  correct 
this  fellow's  rudeness.^  Thudippus,  when  he 
saw  the  executioner  pounding  the  hemlock, 
began  to  lament  what  hard  fortune  it  waa  foi 
him  to  auffer  unjuitly  on  Phocion^  account 
*<  What  then!" said  the  venerable  aage,  <<  doit 
thou  not  think  it  an  honour  to  die  with  Pho- 
cion.'" One  of  hia  frienda  aaking  him  whether 
he  had  any  commanda  to  his  son;  "  Tea,"  said 
he,  '*  by  dl  means,  tell  him  from  me,  to  forgei 
the  ill  treatment  I  have  had  from  the  Athe- 
niana." And  when  Nicoclea,  the  moat  faithfal 
of  hia  frienda,  begsed  that  he  would  let  him 
drink  the  poiaon  before  him;  ^  This,"  said  be, 
<*  Nicoclea,  ia  a  hard  requeat;  and  the  thing 
muat  give  me  great  uneaaineas;  but  aiace  I 
have  obliged  you  in  evei^  inatance  through  life. 
I  will  do  the  lame  in  thia." 

When  they  came  p\\  to  drink,  the  quantity 
proved  not  sufficient;  and  the  executioner  re- 
niaed  to  prepare  more,  except  he  had  twdve 
droehmiM  pdd  him,  which  waa  the  price  of  a 
Aill  draught.  As  this  occaaioned  a  tioubleaome 
delay,  Phocion  called  one  of  hia  frienda,  and 
aaid,  '<  Since  one  cannot  die  on  free  cost  at 
Athens,  give  the  man  hia  money,'*  This  exe 
cntion  waa  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  JfyrU^ 
when  there  was  a  procession  of  horsemen  ii 
honour  of  Jupiter.  As  the  cavdcade  pasnd 
by,  some  took  off  their  chapleta  from  theif 


heads;  othera  abed  tears,  aa  they  looked  at  the 
prison  doors;  all  who  had  not  hearts  entirely 
savage,  or  were  not  corrupted  by  rage  and 


envy,  looked  upon  it  aa  a  moat  impious  thi^g,- 
not  to  have  reprieved  them  at  least  for  that 
day,  and  ao  to  have  kept  the  city  nnpoUotadoB 
the  feativd. 
However,  the  enemiea   of  Phodon^  ai  if 
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fODMthiiig  had  been  wtntiog  to  their  triumph, 
got  an  oMor  that  hU  body  ahoold  not  be  raf- 
fend  to  remain  within  the  boanda  of  Attica; 
'  Bor  that  any  Athenian  ahoald  fnmiah  fire  for 
the  funeral  pile.  Therefore  no  friend  darat 
touch  it;  bat  one  Conopion,  who  lived  by  anch 
■errices,  for  a  anm  of  moner,  carried  the 
corpM  aut  of  the  territoriea  of  fleuaia,  and  got 
fre  for  the  baming  of  it  in  thoae  of  Megara.  A 
woman  of  Megara;  who  happened  to  aasiat  at 
Uie  ceremony  with  her  maid-aenranta,  raiaed  a 
unotaph  upon  the  apot,  and  performed  the  cna- 
tomary  libatiooa.  The  bonea  ahe  gathered  up 
carefoUy  into  her  lap,  carried  them  by  night  to 
her  own  houae,  and  interred  them  under  the 
hearth.  At  the  aame  time  ahe  thua  addreaied 
the  domeatic  goda:  ^Te  guardiana  of  thia  place, 
to  you  I  commit  the  remaina  of  thia  good  man. 
Do  yon  reatore  them  to  the  aepuloire  of  hia 
anceatora,  whe^  the  Athenian!  ahall  once  more  | 
liaten  to  the  dictatea  of  wiidom." 

The  time  waa  not  long  before  the  aitoation ; 
of  their  affiura  taught  them  how  vigilant  a  ma- 
giatnte,  and  how  excellent  a  gnardian  of  the , 


viitnea  of  juatice  and  lobrietj,  they  had  loit 
The  people  erected  hia  atatue  in  braaa,  wai 
buried  hia  remaina  at  the  public  expenae. 
Agnonidea,  hia  principal  accuaer,  they  put  ta 
death,  in  conaeqoence  of  a  decree  for  that  pur 
poae.  Epicurua  and  Demophilua,  the  other 
two,  fled  from  Athena;  but  aherwarda  fell  into 
the  handa  of  Phocion'a  aon,  who  puniahed  them 
as  they  deserved.  Thia  aon  of  hia  was,  in  other 
reapecta,  a  worthless  man.  He  waa  in  love 
with  a  gurl  who  waa  in  a  atate  of  servitude,  and 
belonged  to  a  trader  in  auch  mattera;  and  hap- 
pening one  day  to  hear  Theodonia  the  atheist 
maintain  thia  argument  in  the  Lyceum,  **  That 
if  it  ia  no  ahame  to  ranaom  a  friend,  it  ia  no 
ahame  to  redeem  a  miatreaa,"  the  discourse 
waa  ao  flattering  to  his  paaaion,  that  he 
went  immediately  and  releaaed  hia  female 
friend.* 

The  proceedings  against  Phocion  put  the 
Greeks  m  mind  of  thoae  against  Socratea.  The 
treatment  of  both  waa  equally  ui^ust,  and  the 
calamitiea  thence  entailed  upon  Athena  were 
perfectly  aimilar.f 
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The  ftmily  of  Cato  had  its  firat  lustre  and  di*' 
tinction  fVom  his  sreat  grandfiither,  Cato  the 
Censor,*  a  man  wnoae  virtue,  as  we  have  ob- 
served in  his  Life,  ranked  him  with  persons 
of  the  greatest  reputation  and  authority  in 
Borne.  The  Utican  Cato,  of  whom  we  are 
BOW  speaking,  waa  left  an  orphan,  together 
with  his  brother  Cepio,  and  hia  sister  Porcia. 
He  had  also  another  sister  called  Servilia,  but 
ahe  was  only  sister  by  the  mother's  side.f  The 
orphans  were  brought  up  in  the  houae  of  Livius 
Drnaus,  their  mother's  brother,  who  at  that  time 
had  great  influence  in  the  administration;  to 
.  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  eloquence,  his 
wisdom,  and  dignity  of  mind:  excellencies  that 
pat  him  on  an  equality  with  the  best  of  the  Ro- 


Cato,  we  are  told,  from  his  infancy  discov- 
ered in  hia  voice,  his  look,  and  his  very  divert 
aions,  a  firmness  and  aoUdity,  which  neither 
paaaion  nor  any  thing  else  conld  move.  He 
pursued  every  object  he  had  in  view  with  a 
vigour  far  above  hia  years,  and  a  reaolotion 
that  nothing  could  reaiat.  Thoae  who  were 
mchned  to  flatter  were  aure  to  meet  with  a  ae- 
vere  repulse,  and  to  those  who  attempted  to 
intimidate  him,  he  was  still  more  untractable. 
Scarce  any  thing  could  makb  him  laugh,  and  it 

*  Cato  (he  Cemor,  at  a  rery  late  period  of  life,  mar- 
ncd  Salonta,  daagfatcr  of  hii  own  iteward.  There  ww 
ft  fiuDily.  howcTcr,  finom  the  fecond  match,  which  flour> 
anhed  when  that  which  cane  from  the  fint  ww  estinet 

t  Serrilia  was  not  hii  only  liater  by  the  mothcr't 
tide ;  there  were  three  of  them ;  one,  the  mother  of 
Bratui,who  killed  Ccear:  another,  married  U  Loenl- 
tiM ;  and  a  third  to  Joaiiu  Silanus.  Cspic  .00,  wai 
ai»  brother  If  the  mother's  lide. 


waa  but  rarely  that  hia  countenance  waa  soft- 
ened to  a  smile.  He  waa  not  quickly  or  eaaily 
moved  to  anger;  but  it  was  difficult  to  appeaae 
his  resentment,  when  once  excited. 

His  apprehension  was  slow,  and  his  learn 
ing  came  with  difficulty;  but  what  he  had  once 
learned  he  long  retained.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
common  caae  for  peraona  of  quick  parte  to  have 
weak  memories,  but  what  ia  gained  with  labour 
and  application  ia  always  retained  the  longest: 
for  every  hard-gained  acquiaition  of  science  ■ 
a  kind  of  annealing  upon  the  mind.  The  in- 
flexibility of  his  disposition  seems  alao  to  have 
retarded  bis  progress  in  learning;  for  to  lean 
is  to  subnkit  to  a  new  impression;  and  thoea 
submit  the  most  eaaily  who  have  the  leaatpow 
er  of  reaiatanoe.  Thus  voung  men  are  mora 
persuasible  than  the  old,  and  the  sick  than 
such  aa  are  well;  and,  in  general,  aaaent  ia 
moat  eaaily  gained  from  those  who  are  leaat 
able  to  find  doubta  and  difficultiea.  Yet  Cato 
ia  said  to  have  been  very  obedient  to  hia  pre- 
ceptor, and  to  have  done  whatever  he  waa  com- 
manded; only  he-  would  alwaya  inquire  the 
reason,  and  aak  why  such  a  thing  waa  enjoin 
ed.  Indeed,  hia  preceptor  Sarpedon  (for  that 
waa  his  aame)  was  a  man  of  engaging  manners, 
who  chose  rather  to  govern  by  reaaon  than  by 
violence. 

While  Cato  was  yet  a  child,  the  Italian  al 
lies  demanded  to  be  admitted  citixena  of  Rome 

*  It  appean,  from  the  ancient  comedy,  that  it  wai 
no  oncommon  thiog  tor  the  yonn^  men  of  Athene  ts 
tdw  their  suetrcMei  out  of  luch  sbopfl ;  and,  aAer  the) 
had  released  them  from  eerritude,  to  marry  them. 

f  Socrates  was  pat  to  death  e^ty-two  years  helnr^ 
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PtpediQi  Silo  a  man  of  great  name  aa  a  aoK 
dm,  and  pow^rfiil  among  his  people,  had  a 
ftiendahip  with  Dniraa,  and  lodged  a  loog  time 
in  hit  hoQW  during  thia  application.  A»  he 
Wit  familiar  with  tbBohiidren,  he  mid  to  them 
one  day,  <<  Come,  mj  good  children,  denre 
your  uncle  to  aarigt  us  in  our  aolicitation  for 
the  fireedom.  Cepio  imiled,  and  readily  gate 
hit  promiw;  but  Cato  made  no  answer.  Anfl 
as  he  was  observed  to  look  with  a  fixed  and 
ankind  ere  upon  the  strangers,  Popedins  con- 
tinued, •  And  you,  my  littra  man,  what  do  you 
say?  Will  not  you  give  your  guests  your  inter- 
est with  vour  uncle,  as  well  as  your  brother?" 
Cato  still  refusing  to  answer,  and  appearing  by 
his  silence  and  his  looks  inclined  to  deny  the 
request,  Po^ius  took  him  to  tiie  window  and 
thraatened,  if  ho  would  not  promise,  to  throw 
him  out.  This  he  did  in  a  harsh  tone,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  him  several  shakos,  as  if 
ho  was  goinff  to  let  him  fall.  But  as  the  child 
bore  this  a  long  time  without  any  marks  of 
concern  or  fear,  Popedins  set  him  down,  and 
said  softly  to  his  friends,  ^  This  child  is  the 
glory  of  Italy.  I  verily  believe,  if  he  were  a 
man,  that  we  should  not  get  one  vote  among 
the  people." 

Anotner  time,  when  a  relation  invited  yoong 
Cato,  with  other  children,  to  celebrate  his 
birth-day,  most  of  the  children  went  to  play 
together  in  a  comer  of  the  house.  Their  pUy 
was  to  mimic  a  court  of  justice,*  where  some 
were  accused  in  form,  and  afterwards  carried 
to  prison.  One  of  them,  a  beautiful  boy,  bdlng 
condemned,  and  shut  up  bv  a  bigger  boy,  who 
actad  as  officer,  in  one  of  the  apartments,  call- 
ed out  to  Cato;  who,  as  soon  as  he  understood 
what  the  matter  was,  ran  to  the  door,  and, 
poshing  away  those  who  stood  there  as  guards 
and  attempted  to  oppose  him,  earned  off  the 
child,  and  went  home  in  great  anger;  most  of 
the  ciiihlren  marching  off  with  htm. 

These  things  gained  him  great  reputation,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance: when  Sylk  chose  to  exhibit  a  tourna- 
ment of  boys,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Troy  if  and  is  considered  as  a  sacrad  exhibi- 
tioD,  he  selected  two  bands  of  young  gentle- 
men, and  assigned  them  two  captains,  one  of 
which  they  readily  accepted,  on  account  of  his 
being  the  son  of  Metella,  the  wife  of  Sylla; 
but  the  other,  named  Sextus,  though  he  was 
nephew  to  Pompey  the  Great,  they  absolutely 
rejected,  and  would  not  go  out  to  exercise  under 
him.  Sylla  then  asking  them,  <<^Vhom  they 
would  have?"  they  unanimously  cried  «  Cato;" 
and  Sextus  himself  readilv  yielded  the  honour 
to  him,  as  a  boy  of  sopenor  parts. 

The  friendship  which  had  shbsisted  between 

*  Children^  phyi  ue  oftoi  taken  frosa  what  ia  aoal 
Amiliar  to  thcan.  la  other  couDtries,  they  are  oom- 
BMmly  formed  upotk  trilling  subject*;  but  the  i»^«tn 
children  acted  trials  in  the  conrU  of  justice,  the  oom- 
saaad  of  aroues,  triumphal  processions,  and,  in  later 
tUMS,  the  state  of  emperors.  Suetoaiiu  telb  as,  that 
N«ro  cooMMaAed  his  son-in-law,  Rusinva  Crispinw, 
Oeson  of  Fopsea,  a  child,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
Waanse  he  was  said  to  delight  in  plays  of  the  bst-nw- 
tioned  kind. 

t  Th«  hivention  of  this  game  is  reneraUy  ascribed  to 
Aaoauvjs.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  pubBc  ctreus.  by 
•ompaaiesof  boys,  who  were  furnished  with  arms  suit- 


SyUaand  the  lather  of  C-ato,  tndo  .ed  fana  mm 
times  to  send  for  the  vouog  man  snd  hithn 
ther  Capio,  and  to  talk  iamiUarly  with  Uiea^ 
a  favour,  which,  by  reason  of  his  dignity,  hi 
cooihrred  on  very  few.  Sarucdou  thinilB^ 
such  an  intercourse  a  great  aavutai^  ts  hu 
scholar,  both  in  point  of  honour  and  ssfetj, 
often  took  Cato  to  pay  his  respects  to  tbs  die 
Utor.  Sylla's  boose  at  that  time  looked  hks 
nothing  but  a  place  of  execution;  such  mn 
the  numbers  of  people  tortured  and  pot  todettb 
there.  Cato,  who  was  now  in  his  fonrteeBtb 
year,  seeing  the  heads  of  many  illostriooi  par- 
sonages carried  out,  and  observing  that  tbeby* 
standers  sighed  in  secret  at  these  scenes  of 
blood,  asked  his  preceptor,  <<  Wby  somebody 
did  not  kill  that  man.^  *<  Because,"  said  be, 
^they  fear  hhn  more  than  they  hate  him." 
"  Why  then,"  said  Cato,  «  do  not  you  gire  ids 
a  sword,  that  I  may  kill  him,  and  deliver  my 
country  IVom slavery.'"  When  Sarpedon  heard 
such  a  speech  from  the  boy,  and  saw  with  what 
a  stem  and  ansry  look  he  uttered  it,  be  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  watched  him  narrowlv 
afterwards,  to  prevent  his  attemptingsooie  mh 
action. 

When  he  was  but  a  child,  he  wassskcdooe 
day, "  Whom  he  loved  most.'"  and  he  answer 
ed,  «His  brother."  The  person  who  put  the 
question,  then  asked. him  <<  Whom  he  loved 
next.^'  and  again  he  said  ^H\m  brother^ 
«  ^Vhom  in  the  third  place.'"  and  still  it  wu 
<'  His  brother:"  and  ao  on  till  he  put  no  mon 
questions  to  him  about  it.  This  affection  in- 
creased with  his  years,  insomuch  that  when  be 
was  twenty  years  old,  if  he  supped,  if  he  west 
out  into  the  country,  if  he  appeared  in  ibe 
forumy  Cepio  must  be  with  him.  But  he  would 
not  make  use  of  perfumes  as  Caepio  did:  in> 
deed,  the  whole  course  of  his  life  wu  strict 
and  austere:  so  that  when  Cepio  jmM  eome* 
times  commended  for  his  temperance  and  so- 
briety, he  would  aay,  ^  I  may  have  some  claim 
to  these  virtues,  when  compared  with  otbei 
men;  but  when  I  compare  teyself  with  Cato,  1 
seem  a  mere  Sippiua."  Sippms  wss  tbe  nam 
of  a  person  remsirkablv  effeminate  and  luonoos 

iUW  Cato  had  taken  upon  him  the  priest- 
hood of  ApoUo,  he  changed  his  dwelling,  and 
took  his  share  of  the  paternal  esUte,  which 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents. 
But  though  his  fortune  was  so  considereb|e,lus 
manner  d[  living  was  more  frugal  and  simpla 
than  ever.  He  formed  a  particular  connexioo 
with  Antipater  of  Tyre,  the  Stoic  philosopber: 
and  the  knowledge  he  was  the  most  sksdioai 
of  acquiring,  was  the  pioral  and  the  political 
He  was  carried  to  every  virtue  with  an  i» 
pulse  like  inspiration;  but  lua  greatest  attach- 
ment was  to  justice,  and  justice  of  that  se* 
vere  and  inflexible  kind  which  is  not  to  bt 
wrought  upon  bv  favour  or  compassion.*  Hi 
cultivated  also  that  eloquence  which  is  fit  for 
popuUr  assemblies;  for  as  in  a  great  city  there 
should  be  an  extraordlpary  supply  for  war,  m 
in  the  political  philosophy  he  thought  there 
should  be  a  provision  for  troublesome  timea. 
Yet  he  did  not  declaim  before  company,  not 

•  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Murena,  sires  ■»  •  ** 
satire  upon  those  maxims  of  the  Sloics  which  Gatossiai 
the  rule  of  his  life,  and  which,  as  he  obi 
ookf  ftt  to  flourish  within  the  portico. 
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CO  to  hear  the  otercuea  of  other  young  men. 
\nd  when  one  of  hit  friends  said,  ^  Ctto,  the 
world  fiodi  lanit  with  your  silence:"  he  an- 
swered, ^  No  matter,  to  long  asit  does  not  find 
attlt  with  mj  life.  J  shall  b^ia  to  speak  when 

hare  things  to  sav  that  deserve  to  Jbe  known.* 

In  the  public  hall  called  the  Poreianf  which 
was  boilt  by  old  Cato  in  his  censorship,- the  tri- 
onnes  of  the  people  used  to  hold  their  court. 
And,  as  there  was  a  pillar  which  incommoded 
their  benches,  they  resolted  either  to  remove 
it  to  a  distance,  or  to  take  it  entirely  away. 
This  was  the  first  thing  that  drew  Cato  to  the 
roitra,  and  even  then  it  was  against  his  inclina- 
tion. However,  he  opposed  the  design  efiiaot- 
ually,  and  gave  an  aamirable  Bpecimen,  both 
of  his  eloquence  and  spirit  For  there  was 
nothing  of  youthful  salhes  or  finical  affectation 
in  his  oratory  J  all  was  rough,  sensible,  and 
•trong.  Nevertheless,  amidst  the  short  and 
solid  turn  of  the  lentences  there  was  a  grace 
that  engaged  the  earj  and  with  the  gravity 
«hich  might  be  expected  from  his  maanen, 
there  was  something  of  humour  and  raillery 
intermixed,  which  had  an  agreeable  effect. 
His  voice  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  bv  such 
a  multitude  of  people,  and  his  strength  was 
sach,  that  he  often  spoke  a  whole  day  witboat 
beinff  tired. 

After  he  had  gained  his  cause,  he  returned 
to  his  former  studies  and  silence.  To  strengthen 
his  constitution,  he  used  the  most  laborious  ex- 
ercise. He  accustomed  himself  to  go  bare- 
beaded  in  the  hottest  and  coldest  weather,  and 
travelled  on  foot  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
His  friends,  who  travelled  with  him^  made  use 
of  horses,  and  he  joined  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another,  for  conversation,  as  be  went 
along  In  time  of  sickness,  his  patience  and 
abstinence  were  extraordinary.  If  he  happen- 
ed to  have  a  fever,  ^  spent  the  whole  day 
alone,  suffering  no  person  to  approach  him  till 
he  found  a  sensible  change  for  the  better. 

At  entertainments  they  threw  the  dice  for 
the  choice  of  the  messes  j  and  if  Cato  lost  the 
firat  choice,  his  friends  used  to  offer  it  to  him} 
but  he  always  refused  it;  "  Venus^  said  he, 
**  forbids."  At  first  he  used  to  rise  from  Uble 
after  having  drank  once;  but  in  process  of  time 
he  came  to  love  drinking,  and  would  sometimes 
spend  tl)e  whole  night  over  the  bottle.  His 
friends  excused  him  by  saying,  "  That  the  busi- 
neea  of  the  state  employed  him  all  day,  and 
left  him  no  time  for  conversation,  and  therefore 
he  spent  his  evenings  in  discourse  with  the 
philosophers  *  And,  when  one  Memmius  said 
in  companj^  ^<  That  Cato  spent  w^le  nights 
in  drinking;"  Cicero  retorted,  ^  But  you  cannat 
•ay  that  he  spends  whole  days  at  play." 

Cato  saw  that  a  great  reformation  was  want- 
ing in  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  country, 
and  for  that  reasoit  he  determined  to  go  oon- 
trurj  to  the  corrupt  fashions  which  hen  ob- 
tained. He  observed  (for  instance)  that  the 
richest  and  most  livelv  purple  was  the  thing 
xnoet  worn,  and  therefore  he  went  in  black, 
^ay,  he  o»en  appeared  in  public  after  dinner 
bare-footed  and  withou*<  his  gown.  Not  that 
he  affected  to  be  talked  of  for  that  singularity  3 

*  Th«  moii  ftrourabk  cut  vpan  the  dies  wu  ailed 
fr^muM    Horace  alludes  to  it,  Ode  riL  lib.  9. 


bat  he  did  it  by  way  of  learning  to  be  ashamed 
of  nothing  but  what  was  really  shameful,  and 
not  to  regard  what  depended  only  on  the  estip 
niation  of  the  world. 

A  great  estate  falling  to  him  by  the  death  ol 
a  oottsin-german  of  the  same  name,  he  turned 
it  into  monev,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  tat 
ent83  and  when  any  of  his  friends  wanted  to 
borrow  a  sum,  he  lent  it  them  without  interest 
If  he  could  not  otherwise  supply  them,  he  suf 
fered  even  his  own  land  and  slaves  to  bemort 
gaaed  for  them  to  the  treasury. 

He  knew  no  woman  before  his  marriage  ^ 
and  when  he  thought  himself  of  a  proper  age  to 
enter  into  that  state,  he  set  a  treaty  on  foot  with 
Lepida,  who  had  before  been  contracted  to  Me- 
tellus  Scipio,  but,  upon  Scipio's  breaking  the 
engagement,  was  then  at  liberty.  However,  be^ 
fore  ue  marriage  could  take  place,  Scipio  re- 
pented 5  and  by  the  assiduity  of  his  management 
and  address,  succeeded  with  the  lady.  Pro- 
voked at  this  ill  treatment,  Cato  was  desirous 
to  go  to  law  for  redress;  and,  as  his  friends 
overruled  him  in  that  respect,  youthful  resent- 
ment put  him  upon  writing  some  iambicM 
against  Scipio,  which  had  all  the  keenness  of  Ar- 
<£ilochu8,  without  his  obscenity  and  scurrility. 

After  this,  he  married  Atilia  the  daughter  of 
Soranus,  who  was  the  first,  but  not  Uie  only 
woman  he  ever  knew.  In  this  respect  Lrfelius, 
the  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was  happier 
than  hejl*  for  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  had 
only  one  wife^  and  no  intercouse  with  any  other 
woman. 

In  the  servile  warf  (I  mean  that  with  Spar 
tacus)  Gellius  was  general;  and  Cato  served  in 
it  as  a  volunteer,  for  the  sake  of  his  brother 
Ciepio,  who  was  tribune:  but  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish his  vivacity  and  courage  as  he  wished, 
because  the  war  was  ill  conducted .  However, 
amidst  the  effeminacy  and  luxury  which  thes 
prevailed  in  the  army,  he  paid  so  much  regard 
to  discipline,  and,  when  occasion  served,  be- 
haved with  so  much  spirit  and  valour  as  wel) 
as  coolness  and  capacity,  that  he  appeared  not 
in  the  least  inferior  to  Cato  the  Censor.  Gel- 
lius made  him  an  offer  of  the  best  military  re- 
wards and  honours;  but  he  would  not  accept  01 
allow  of  them;  *'  For,"  said  he,  ^  I  ha?e  done 
nothing  that  deserves  such  notice." 

These  things  made  him  pass  for  a  man  of  a 
strange  and  singular  turn.  Besides,  when  a 
law  was  made,  mt  no  man  who  solicited  any 
office  should  take  nomenelators  with  him,  he 
was  the  only  one  that  obeyed  it;  for  when  he 
applied  for  a  tribunes  commission  in  the  army, 
he  had  previously  made  himself  master  of  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens.  Yet  for  this  be  was 
envied,  even  by  those  who  praised  him.  The 
more  they  considered  the  excellence  of 
his  conduct,  the  UKne  pain  it  gave  them  to 
think  how  luird  it  was  to  imitate.  ' 

With  a  tribune's  commission  he  was  sent 
into  Macedonia,  where  Rubrius  the  prastor 
commanded.  His  wife,  upon  his  departurej 
was  in  great  distress,  and  we  are  told  that 
Manatlus,  a  friend  of  Gate's,  in  order  to  com* 
fort  her,  said,  <<Take  courage,  Atilia;  I  wHI 

*  Plutarch  wcini  to  u«  tohavetfiokeniofiscliiiglyo 
the  bapineM  of  the  coiyagal  connexion,  long  contbiMi 

Iwith  one  affectionate  wHe.  from  hU  oirn  txperienes 
t  Beresty-one  yean  before  the  Chrittiu  en 
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r  aUmeaiu,'' 
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fdcecaro  of  your  busbuid.'' 
aniwered  Cato.  At  the  end 
march,  after  they  had  tupped,  he  said,  <<  Come, 
MnnatiuB,  that  you  may  the  better  porfoim 
your  promiae  to  Atilla,  you  shall  not  leave  me 
either  day  or  night.*  In  consequence  of  which, 
Ae  ordered  two  beds  in  his  own  tent,  and  made 
a  pleasant  improTement  upon  the  matter}  for, 
as  MunatiuB  always  slept  by  him,  it  was  not 
he  that  took  care  of  Cato,  but  Cato  that  took 
care  of  him. 

Cato  had  with  him  fifteen  slaves,  two  freed- 
mcc,  and  four  of  his  friends.  These  rode  on 
horseback,  and  he  always  went  on  foot)  yet  he 
kept  up  with  them  and  conversed  with  them  by 
turns.  When  he  joined  the  army,  which  con- 
sisted of  several  legions,  Rubrius  gave  him  the 
eommand  of  one.  In  this  post  he  Uiought  it  no- 
thing great  or  eitraordinary  to  be  distinguished 
by  his  own  virtue  only;  it  was  his  ambition  to 
make  all  the  troops  that  were  under  his  care 
like  himself.  With  this  view  he  lessened  no- 
thing of  that  authority  which  might  inspire  fear, 
but  he  called  in  the  support  of  reason  to  its  as- 
nstance.  By  instruction  and  persuasion,  as 
well  as  by  rewards  and  punishments,  he  formed 
them  so  well,  that  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
his  troops  were  more  peaceable  or  more  wsx- 
like,  more  valiant  or  more  just.  They  were 
dreadful  to  their  enemies,  and  courteous  t^ 
their  allies;  afraid  to  do  dishonourable  things, 
and  ambitious  of  honest  praise. 

Hence,  though  honour  and  fame  were  not 
Cato's  objects,  they  flowed  in  upon  him;  he 
WM  held  in  universal  esteem,  and  had  entirely 
the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  For  whatever  he  com- 
manded others  to  do,  he  was  the  first  to  do  him- 
self.   In  his  dress,  his  manner  of  living,  and 
marching,  he  resembled   the  private  soMier 
more  than  the  officer;  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
.    viitue,  in  dignity  of  mind,  and  strength  of  elo- 
quence, he  tar  exceeded  all  that  had  the  name 
of  generals.  By  these  means  he  insensibly  gain- 
ed the  affections  of  his  troops.  And,  indeed,  vir- 
tue does  not  attract. imitation,  except  the  per- 
son who  gives  the  pattern  is  beloved  as  well  as 
esteemed.    Those  who  praise  good  men  with- 
out loving  them,  only  pay  a  respect  to  their 
name,  but  do  not  sincerely  admire  their  virtue, 
nor  have  any  incli  lation  to  follow  their  example. 
At  that  time  there  lived  at  Peigamns  a  stoic 
philosopher,    named   Athenodorus,  and  sur^ 
named  Cordylio,  in  great  reputation  for  his 
knowledge.    He  was  now  grown  old,  and  had 
long  resisted  the  applications  of  princes  and 
other  great  men,  who  wanted  to  draw  him  to 
their  courts,  and  offered  him  their  friendship 
and  very   considerable  appointments.    Cato 
thence  concluded  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
write,  or  send  any  messenger  to  him;  and,  as 
the  laws  gave  him  leave  of  absence  for  two 
months,  he  sailed  to  Asia,  and  applied  to  him 
in  person,  in  confidence  that  his  accomplish- 
ments would  carry  his  point  with  him.    Ac- 
cordingly, by  bis  arguments  and  the  charms  of 
his  conversation,  he  drew  him  from  his  pnr^ 
pose,  and  brought  him  with  him  to  the  camp; 
as  hapfnr  and  as  proud  of  this  success  as  if  he 
had  made  a  more  valuable  capture,  or  perform- 
ed a  more  glorious  exploit,  than  those  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Lucullus,  who  were  then  subduing  the 
provinces  and  kingdoms  of  the  east 


While  he  was  with  the  htmj  ia  l^***^**^ 

he  had  notice  by  letter  that  his  brother  Cape 
was  fallen  sick  at  iBnus  in  Thrace.  The  m 
was  extremely  rough,  and  no  large  vessel  to  be 
had.  He  ventured,  however,  to  sail  from  Thsh 
salonica  in  a  small  passage-boat*  with  two 
friends  and  three  servants,  and  having  vei; 
narrowly  escaped  drowning,  arrived  at  JEam 
just  after  Cepio  expired.  On  this  occaooi 
Cato  shewed  tne  sensibility  of  a  brother,  rather 
than  the  fortitude  of  a  philosopher.  He  wept, 
he  groaned,  he  embraced  the  dead  body;  and, 
besides  these  and  other  tokens  of  the  greatest 
sorrow^  he  spent  vast  sums  upon  his  fnnersL 
The  spices  and  rich  robes  that  were  burned  witb 
bim  were  very  expensive,  and  he  erected  a  nm- 
nment  for  him  of  Thasian  marble  in  theybriM 
at  JEnus,  which  cost  no  less  than  eight  taleati 
Some  condemned  these  things  as  little  agree- 
able to  the  modesty  and  simplicity  which  Cats 
professed  in  general:  but  they  did  not  perceive, 
that  with  all  his  firmness  and  inflezibdity  to 
the  solicitations  of  pleasure,  of  terror,  and  im- 
portunity, he  had  great  tendemeas  aiid  sens- 
bility  in  his  nature.  Many  cities  and  princen 
sent  presents  of  great  value,  to  do  honour  to 
the  obsequies,  but  he  would  not  seoept  any 
thing  in  monev.  All  that  he  would  receive 
spices  and  stuffs,  and  those  too  only  oa 
condition  of  paying  for  them. 

He  was  leh  co-noir  with  Cepio's  daughter, 
to  his  estate;  bi^t  when  they  came  to  divide  it. 
he  would  not  charge  any  part  of  the  fnneial 
expenses  to  her  accouai.  Yet,  though  he  acted 
BO  honourably  in  that  affair,  and  continued  ia 
the  same  upright  path,  there  was  one*  wb« 
scrupled  not  to  write,  that  he  passed  his  brs- 
therms  ashes  through  a  seive,  in  aearch  of  the 
gold  that  might  be  melted  down.  '  Surely  that 
writer  thought  hunaelf  above  being  called  to 
account  for  his  pen,  as  1^:11  as  for  his  sword! 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  commission,  Oslo 
was  honoured  at  his  departure,  not  only  with 
the  common  good  wishes  for  nis  health  aad 
praises  of  his  conduct,  bftt  with  tears  and  the 
most  affectionate  embraces;  the  soldiers  amead 
their  garments  in  his  way,  and  kissed  his  head: 
instances  of  esteem  which  few  generals  met 
with  from  the  Romans  in  those  timea. 

But  before  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  apply 
for  a  ahare  in  the  administration,  h^  resolved 
to  visit  Asia,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
manners,  customs,  and  strength  of  every  pn>> 
vince.  At  the  same  time  he  was  williiag  la 
oblige  Deiotarus  king  of  Galatia^  who,  oa  ac- 
count of  the  engagement  of  hospitali^  that  he 
had  enteM  into  with  his  father,  had  given  hia 
a  very  pressing  invitation. 

His  manner  of  travelling  was  this.  Eady  ia 
the  morninff  he  sent  his  baker  and  hia  oook  ta 
the  pl^ce  where  he  intended  to  lodge  the  sen 
night  These  entered  the  town  in  a  verr  OMd* 
est  and  civil  manner,  and  if  they  founa  there 
no  friend  or  acquaintance  of  Cato  rr  his  ftB* 
ily,  they  took  up  lodgings  for  him,  and  pr^ 
pored  his  supper,  at  an  inn.  without  giving  aay 
one  the  least  trouble.  If  there  happened  to  be 
no  inn,  they  applied  to  the  magistrates  for 
quarters,  and  were  alwavs  satiafied  with  tboea 
assigned  them.    Very  often  they  were  not  ha 


lievod  to  be  Cato's  servants,  but  entirely  dia^ 
*  Jaiioa  Cmmr  in  hii  •dalMafo. 
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fudoQ^  oecaute  they  came  sot  to  the  inagi*> 
tntet  in  a  clamorooa  and  threatening  manner; 
iniomuch  that  their  master  ani?ed  iMfore  they 
could  procure  lodgings.  It  was  worse  still 
when  Cato  himself  made  his  appearance,  for 
the  townsmen  seeing  him  sit  down  on  the  lug^ 
gage  without  speaking  a  word,  took  him  for  a 
man  of  a  mean  and  dastardly  spirit.  Some- 
times, however,  he  would  send  tor  the  magi»* 
trates,  and  say,  <'  Wretches,  why  do  you  not 
learn  a  proper  hospitality.^  You  will  not  find 
all  that  apply  to  you  Catos.  Do  not  then  by 
your  ill  treatment  give  those  occasion  to  exert 
their  authority,  who  only  want  a  pretence  to 
take  from  you  by  violence  what  you  give  with 
so  much  reluctance." 

In  Syria,  we  are  told,  he  met  with  a  humor* 
ous  adventure.  When  he  came  to  Antioch. 
he  saw  a  number  of  people  ranged  in  good 
order  without  the  gates.  On  one  side  the  way 
stood  the  young  men  in  their  mantles,  and  on 
the  other  the  Iwys  in  their  best  attire.  Some 
wore  white  robes,  and  had  crowns  on  their 
heads;  these  were  the  priests  and  the  magis- 
trates. Cato  imagining  that  this  magnificent 
reception  was  intended  to  do  him  honour,  began 
to  be  angry  with  his  servants,  who  were  sent 
before,  for  not  preventing  such  a  compliment. 
Nevertheless,  he  desired  his  friends  to  alight, 
and  walked  with  them  towards  these  Antio- 
cbians.  When  they  were  near  enough  to  be 
spoken  to,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  an 
ciderly  man,  with  a  staff  and  a  crown  in  his 
hand,  addressed  himself  first  to  Cato,  and  with- 
out so  much  as  saluting  him,  asked  <<How  far 
Demetrius  was  behind;  and  when  he  might  be 
expected."  Demetrius  was  Pompey's  fVeed- 
man;  and,  as  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were 
then  fixed  upon  Pompey,  they  paid  more  res- 
pect to  this  favourite  of  his  than  he  had  any 
right  to  claim.  Cato's  friends  were  seized 
with  sach  a  fit  of  laughter  that  they  could  not 
recover  themselves  as  they  passed  through  the 
crowd.  Cato  himsel(^  in<some  confusion,  cried 
oat,  ^*  Alas!  poor  ci^,"  and  said  not  a  word 
more.  Afterwards,  however,  he  used  always 
to  laugh  when  he  told  the  story. 

But  Pompey  took  care  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  trom  making  any  more  mistakos  of 
this  kind  for  want  of  knowing  Cato.  For  Cato. 
when  he  came  to  £phesus,  going  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Pompey,  as  his  superior  in  point  of 
age  and  dignity,  and  as  the  commander  of  such 
great  armies;  Pompey,  seeing  him  at  some 
distance,  did  not  wait  to  receive  him  sitting, 
bat  rose  up  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him  his  hand 
with  great  cordiality.  He  said  much,  too,  in 
commendation  of  his  virtue  while  he  was  pres- 
ent, and  spoke  more  freely  in  his  praise  when 
he  was  gone.  Every  one,  after  this,  paid 
great  attention  to  Cato,  and  he  was  aanured 
for  what  before  had  exposed  him  to  contempt: 
for  they  could  now  see  that  his  sedate  and 
subdued  conduct  was  the  effect  of  his  greatness 
of  mind.  Besides,  it  was  visible  that  Pompey's 
tiebavioor  to  him  was  the  consequence  rather 
of  respect  than  love:  and  that,  though  he  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  him  when  present,  he 
was  glad  when  he  was  gone.  For  the  other 
young  Romans  that  came  to  see  him,  he  press- 
ed much  to  stay  and  spend  some  time  with  him. 
To  Cato  he  gave  no  such  invitation;  but,  as  if 


he  thought  himself  under  some  restramt  in  his 
proceedings  while  he  sUyed,  readily  dismissed 
him.  However,  amongst  all  the  Romans  that 
returned  to  Rome,  to  Cato  only  he  recommend- 
ed his  wife  and  children,  who  indeed  were  his 
relations. 

His  fiune  now  going  before  him,  the  cities 
in  his  way  strove  which  should  do  him  most 
honour,  by  invitations,  entertaiiments,  and 
every  other  mark  of  regard.  On  those  occa- 
sions, Cato  used  to  desire  his  friends  to  look 
well  to  him,  lest  he  should  make  good  the  say. 
ing  of  Curio.  Curio,  who  was  one  of  his 
particular  friends  and  companions,  but  dis- 
approved his  austerity,  asked  him  one  day, 
*<  Whether  he  was  inclined  to  visit  Asia  when 
his  time  of  service  was  expired^'  Cato  an- 
swered, <'  Yes,  by  all  means."  Upon  which 
Curio  said,  ^l\  is  well;  you  will  return  a  little 
more  prscticable:"  using  an  expressive  Latin 
word  to  that  purpose. 

Deiotams,  king  of  Galatia,  being  *fkr  ad- 
vanced in  years,  sent  for  Cato,  with  a  design  to 
recommend  his  children,  and  all  his  f*mily>  to 
his  protection.  As  soon  as  he  came,  he  offered 
him  a  variety  of  valuable  presents,  and  urged 
him  stronffly  to  accept  them ;  which  importunity 
so  much  diipleased  him,  that  though  he  came 
in  the  evenmg,  he  staved  only  that  night,  and 
went  avray  at  ths  third  hour  the  next  morning 
Afler  he  had  gone  a  day^  journey,  he  found  at 
Pessinus  a  greater  number  of  presents,  with 
letters  entreating  him  to  receive  them;  '<  or  if 
YOU  will  not  accept  them,"  said  Deiotams,  ^  at 
least  permit  your  fViends  to  Uke  them,  who  de- 
serve some  reward  for  their  services,  and  yet 
cannot  expect  it  out  of  your  own  estate."  Cato, 
however, .  would  give  them  no  such  permis- 
sion, though  he  observed  that  some  of  his 
friends  cast  a  longing  eye  that  way,  and  were 
visibly  chagrined.  '<  Corruption,"  said  he. 
^  will  never  want  a  pretence.  But  you  shall 
be  sure  to  share  with  me  whatever  I  can  get 
with  justice  and  honour."  He  therefore  sent 
Deiotarus  his  presents  back.  « 

When  he  was  taking  ship  for  Brundusium, 
his  friends  advised  him  to  put  Caepio's  remains 
on  board  another  vessel^  but  he  declared, 
<<  He  would  sooner  part  with  his  life  than  yith 
them^  and  so  he  set  sail.  It  is  said,  the  ship 
he  was  in  happened  to  be  in  great  danger, 
though  all  the  rest  had  a  tolerable  passage. 

After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  spent  hia  time 
either  in  conversation  with  Athenodorus  at 
home,  or  in  the  forum  in  the  sorvice  of  his 
friends.  Though  he  was  of  a  proper  agef  to 
offer  himself  for  the  questorship,  he  woiud  not 
solicit  it  till  he  had  qualified  himself  for  that 
cffice,  by  studying  all  the  Uws  relating  to  it, 
by  making  inquiries  of  such  as  were  expe- 
rienced in  it ;  and  thus  gaining  a  thorough  know 
ledge  of  its  whole  intention  and  process.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  entering  on  it,  he  made  a 
great  rerormation  among  the  secretaries  and 
other  officers  of  the  treasury.  The  public 
papers,  and  the  rules  of  court,  were  what  thej 

*  From  a  sapentition  which  eommoalv  oblaincd. 
they  imagined  that  a  dead  body  on  board  a'ship  wovld 
raise  a  ttorm.  Plutarch,  by  using  the  word  Aoyyciis 
just  below,  shews  that  he  did  not  rive  into  Uuit  mcr 
stilious  notion,  though  too  apt  to  do  thne  things. 

t  Twcnty-finir  or  twenty-five  years  of  ig«* 
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were  well  Tened  in;  and  at  yoong  qeaston 
were  oontioaally  coming  into  the  direction, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  records,  die 
under  officeri  took  upon  them  not  only  to  in- 
■truct,  bat  to  dictate  to  them ;  and  were,  in  (act, 
quaestors  themseWes.  Cato  corrected  this 
abuse.  He  applied  himself  with  great  Tigonr 
to  the  business,  and  had  not  only  the  name 
and  honour,  but  thoroughly  understood  all  that 
belonged  to  that  department.  Consequently 
he  made  use  of  the  secretaries  only  as  srrrants, 
which  they  really  were;  aometimes  coireijting 
wilful  abuaes,  and  sometimes  the  aistakes 
which  they  nude  through  ignorance.  As  the 
*cense  in  which  they  had  lived  had  made  them 
relVactory,  and  they  hoped  to  secure  themsdTes 
by  flattering  the  other  qusstors.  they  boldly 
withstood  Cato.  He  therefore  dismissed  the 
principal  of  them,  whom  he  had  detected  in  a 
fhuid  m  the  division  of  an  estate.  Against  an- 
other he  lodged  an  indictment  for  foigery.  His 
defence  waa  undertaken  by  Lutatiua  Catulus, 
then  censor;  a  mam  whose  authority  was  not 
only  supported  by  his  high  oifice,  hot  still  more 
by  his  repatation;  fdr,  in  justiee  and  regulaiitv 
of  life,  he  had  distinguished  himself  above  all 
the  Romans  of  his  time.  He  was  also  a  fhend 
and  favourer  of  Cato,  on  account  of  his  upri^t 
conduct;  yet  he  opposed  him  in  this  cause. 
Perceiving  he  bad  not  right  on  his  side,  he  had 
recourse  to  entreaties ;  but  Cato  would  not 
suffinr  bim  to  proceed  in  that  manner;  and,  as 
he  did  not  desist,  took  occasion  to  say,  ^It 
would  be  a  great  diagrace  for  you,  Catnhis,  who 
are  censor  and  inspector  of  our  lives  and  man- 
nert,  to  be  tamed  out  of  court  by  my  Uctors.'' 
Catulus  gave  him  a  look,  as  if  he  intended  to 
make  answer ;  however,  he  did  not  speak : 
either  through  anger  or  shame,  he  went  off  si- 
lent, and  greatly  disconcerted.  Nevertheless, 
the  man  was  not  condemned.  As  the  number 
of  voices  against  hun  exceeded  those  for  him 
by  one  only,  Catulus  desired  the  assistance  of 
ULarcus  Lollius,  Cato^  colleague,  who  yifta 
prevented  by  sicknjBss,  from  attending  the  trial; 
out,  upon  his  application,  was  brought  in  a  lit- 
ter into  court,  and  gave  the  determining  voice 
in  favour  of  the  defendant  Yet  Cato  would 
not  Bjpstore  him  to  his  employment,  or  pav  him 
his  supend;  for  he  consideied  the  partial  suf* 
frage  of  Lollius  as  a  thing  of  no  account 

The  secretaries  thus  humbled  and  subdued, 
he  took  the  direction  of  the  public  papers  and 
finances  into  his  own  hand.  By  these  means, 
in  a  little  time  he  r^idered  the  treasury  more 
reapeetable  than  the  senate  itself;  and  it  was 
commonly  thought  as  well  as  said,  that  Cato 
had  given  the  questorship  all  the  dignity  of  the 
consuUte.  For,  having  made  it  hia  butnness  to 
find  out  all  the  debts  of  long  standing  due  to 
the  public,  and  what  the  public  was  mdebted 
to  private  penons,  he  settled  these  affairs  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  commonwealth  could 
no  longer  either  do  or  suffer  any  injury  in  thalf 
respect;  stiictlv  demanding  and  insisting  on 
the  payment  of  whatever  was  owing  to  the 
state;  and  at  the  aame  time,  readily  and  freely 
satisfying  all  who  had  claims  upon  it.  This 
natarally  gained  him  reveience  among  the 
people,  when  they  saw  many  obliged  to  pay, 
who  hoped  never  to  have  been  called  to  ac- 
.  eoi  Qt;  and  manv  receiving  debts  which  they 


had  given  up  as  desperate  His  ] 
had  often,  through  interest  or  persuaaian,  ac 
ceptod  false*  bills,  and  pretended  ciders  of 
senate;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  escaped  Cato 
There  waa  one  order  in  particular,  which  be 
suspected  to  be  forged,  and  tboogli  it  had 
many  witeesses  to  support  it,  he  would  not 
allow  it  till  the  consuls  came  and  declared  if 
upon  oath. 

There  was  a  number  of  assassins  employed 
in  the  last  proscription,  to  whoa  Syila  had 
given  twelve  thousand  dnuhmat  for  each  head 
they  brought  him.  These  were  looked  upon  fa; 
all  the  world  as  the  most  execrable  villaiaa; 
yet  no  man  had  ventured  to  take  vengence  ea 
them.  Cato,  however,  summoned  all  who  had 
received  the  public  money  for  such  unjust  ser- 
vices, and  made  them  refund;  inveighing,  at 
the  same  time,  with  equal  reason  and  aeveri^ 
against  their  impious  and  abominable  deeds, 
'niese  wretches,  thus  disgraced,  and,  as  it 
were,  prejudged,  were  afterwards  indicted  ibr 
murder  befora  the  judges,  who  punished  then 
aa  they  deserved.  All  ranks  of  peoole  rejoiced 
at  these  executions;  they  thought  tney^saw  the 
tyrani^  rooted  out  with  these  men,  and  Sylia 
Inmeelf  capitally  pamshed  in  the  death  of  kis 
ministers. 

The  people  were  also  deUgbted  with  hia  in 
deiatigable  diligence;  for  he  always  cane  ts 
the  treasury  before  his  coUeegnea,  and  waa  the 
last  that  left  it  There  was  no  aasembly  of  tbs 
people,  or  meeting  of  the  senate)  wbioh  he  did 
not  attend,  in  order  to  keep  a  *watchfnl  ej( 
I  of  fines  and  r 


upon  all  partial  remissiona  of  fines  and  duties 
and  all  unreasonable  grants.  Thus,  bavioi 
cleared  the  exchequer  of  infomers  and  all  suck 
vermin,  and  filled  it  with  treasure,  he  shewed 
that  it  is  possible  ibr  a  govemmoit  to  be  rich 
without  oppressing  the  subject  At  first  tUs 
conduct  of  his  was  very  obnoxious  to  his  col- 
leagues, but  in  time  it  came  to  be  agreeable* 
because,  by  refusing  to  give  away  any  of  the 
pnblio  money,  or  to  make  any  pertiai  deter- 
mination, he  stood  the  rage  of  dinppointsd 
avarice  for  them  all;  and,  to  the  importunity  of 
solicitation  they  would  anawer,  that  they  could 
do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  Cato. 

The  last  day  of  his  office  he  vraa  conducted 
home  by  almost  the  whole  body  of  citiieaa. 
But,  by  the  way,  he  waa  informed  that  some 
of  the  priacipai  men  iitRome,  who  had  giea* 
influence  upon  ACarcellns,  were  besieging  him 
in  the  treaaury,  and  pressing  him  to  make  out 
an  order  for  sums  which  they  pretended  to  be 
due  to  them.  Marcellos,  from  hia  childhood, 
was  a  friend  of  Cat6%  and  a  good  questor 
while  he  acted  with  bim;  but,  when  he  acted 
alone,  he  waa  too  much  inflneiiced  by  panoasl 
regards  for  petitioners,  and  by  a  natural  in 
clination  to  oblige.  C«to,  therefore,  imme 
diately  turned  back,  and  finding  Biarcellaa 
alreadv  prevailed  upon  to  make  oat  the  order 
he  callea  for  the  regiaters,  and  eraaed  it;  Mat 
cellus  all .  the  while  staiufaig  by  in  sileaoe 
Not  content  with  this,  he  um  him  out  of  the 
treasury,  and  led  bim  to  hia  own  house.  Mer> 
cellus,  however^  did  not  complain,  either  tbni 
or  afterwards,  but  continued  the  same  frkadr 
ahip  and  intimacy  with  him  to  the  last 

After  the  time  of  his  qufestordiip  was  ea 
Vired,  Cato  kept  a  watchful  ere  upon  the  t 
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ary  He  bad  hii  semiiite  Hketo  daily  minat- 
jng  down  the  proceedingsj  and  he  spent  much 
time  himself  in  peruaing  the  public  agoounta, 
from  the  time  of  Sylla  to  his  own*,  a  oopy  of 
whioh  ne  had  parchaaed  for  fi?e  talents. 

WhenoTer  the  senate  was  sommoned  to  meet, 
be  waa  the  first  to  gswe  his  attendance,  and  the 
last  to  withdraw;  and  oftentimes,  while  the 
rest  were  slowly  aasembling  he  would  ait  down 
lad  read,  holding  his  gown  before  his  book; 
Aor  would  he  erer  be  out  of  town  when  a 
house  was  called.  Pompey  finding  that,  in  all 
his  unwarrantable  attempto,  he  must  find  a 
seTore  and  inexorable  opponent  in  Cato,  when 
he  had  a  point  of  that  kmd  to  carry,  threw  in 
his  way  either  the  cause  of  some  friend  to  plead, 
or  arbitration,  or  other  business  to  attend  to. 
But  Cato  soon  perceiyed  the  snare,  and  rejectr 
edall  the  applications  of  his  friends  j  declaring, 
that,  when  the  senate  waa  to  sit,  he  would 
never  undertake  any  other  business.  For  his 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  goTernment  was 
not  like  that  of  some  others,  guided  by  the 
Tiews  of  honour  or  profit,  nor  left  to  chance  or 
humour;  but  he  thought  a  good  eitixenought  to 
be  as  9oHcUou8  dbotU  tfnB  pubUcy  ae  a  bee  is 
about  her  hioe.  For  this  reason  he  desired  his 
friends,  and  others  with  whom  he  had  connec- 
tions in  the  prorinces,  to  give  him  an  account 
of  the  edicts,  the  important  decisions,  and  all 
the  principal  business  transacted  there. 

He  made  a  point  of  it  to  oppose  Clodius  the 
seditious  demsgogue,  who  was  always  pro- 
poemg  some  dangerous  law,  or  some  change  in 
the  constitution,  or  accusing  the  prieats  and 
vestals  to  the  people.  Fabia  Terentia.  sister 
to  Cicero's  ivife,  and  one  of  the  vestals,  was 
impeached  among  the  rest,  and  in  danger  of 
being  condemned.  But  Cato  defended  the 
cause  of  these  injured  people  so  well,  that  Clo- 
dius was  forced  to  withdraw  in  great  confusion, 
and  leave  the  city.  When  Cicero  came  to 
thank  him  for  this  service,  he  said, "  You  must 
thank  your  country,  whose  utility  is  the  spring 
that  guides  all  my  actions." 

His  reputation  came  to  be  so  great  that  a 
certain  orator,  in  a  cause  where  only  one  wit- 
ness was  produced,  said  to  the  judges,  "  One 
man's  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  go  by,  not 
even  if  it  was  Cato's."  It  grew,  indeed,  into  a 
kind  of  proverb,  when  people  were  speaking  of 
strange  and  incredible  things,  to  say,  <<  I  would 
not  believe  such  a  thing,  though  it  were  affirm- 
ed by  Cato." 

A  man  profuse  in  his  expenses,  and  in  all 
respects  of  a  worthless  character,  taking  upon 
him  one  day  to  speak  in  the  senate  in  praise  of 
temperance  and  sobriety,  Amneus  rose  up  and 
said,  <<  Who  can  endure  to  hear  a  man  who 
eats  and  drinks  like  Crassus,  and  builds  like 
Lucullus,  pretend  to  talk  here  like  Cato?" 
Hence  others,  who  were  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned in  their  lives,  but  preserved"  a  gravity 
and  austerity  in  their  discourse,  came  by  way 
of  ridicule  to  be  called  Catos* 

His  friends  advised  him  to  offer  himself  for 
ihe  tribuneship;  but  he  thought  it  was  not  yet 
tlm&  He  said,  '*  He  looked  upon  an  office  of 
such  power  and  authority  as  a  violent  medicine, 
which  ought  not  to  be  used  except  in  cases  of 
great  necessity.  As,  at  that  time,  he  had  no 
pablie  business  to  engage  him,  he  took  bis ) 


books  and  philosophers  with  him,  and  set  oo* 
for  Liucania,  where  he  had  lands,  and  an  agree*- 
able  country  retreat.  By  the  way  he  met  with 
a  number  of  horses,  carnages,  and  servants, 
which  he  found  belonged  to  Metellus  Nepos. 
who  was  going  to  Rome  to  apply  for  the  tribune- 
ship,  This  put  him  to  a  stand:  he  remained 
some  time  in  deep  thought,  and  then  gave  hit 
people  orders  to  turn  back.  To  his  fhends) 
who  were  surprised  at  this  conduct^  ''  Know 
ye  not,"  said  he,  '*  that  Metellus  is  formidable 
even  in  his  stupidity.^  But  remember,  that  he 
now  follows  the  counsels  of  Pompey;  that  tha 
state  lies  prostrate  before  him;  and  that  he 
will  fall  upon  and  crush  it  with  the  force  oft 
thunderbolt.  Is  this  then  a  time  for  the  pur 
suit  of  rural  amusements?  Let  us  rescue  our 
liberties,  or  die  in  their  defence."'  Upon  the 
remonstrance  of  his  friends,  however,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  his  farm;  and  after  a  short  sUy  there, 
returned  to  the  city.  He  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing, and  early  next  morning  went  to  the^brutn, 
aaa  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  in  opposition 
to  Metellus;  for  to  oppose,  is  the  nature  of  that 
office;  and  its  power  is  chiefiy  negative:  inso- 
much,  that  the  dissent  of  a  single  voice  is  suf- 
ficient to  disannul  a  measure  in  which  the 
whole  assembly  besides  has  concurred. 

Cato  was  at  first  attended  only  by  a  small 
number  of  his  friends;  but,  when  his  intentions 
were  made  known,  he  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  honour  and  virtue,  the  resi 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  gave  him  the  stronff 
est  encouragement,  and  solicited  him  to  app^ 
for  the  tribuneship,  not  as  it  might  imply  a  fa 
vonr  conferred  on  himself,  but  as  it  would  be  an 
honour  and  an  advantage  to  his  fellow-citizens: 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  though  it  had 
been  f_eqoently  in  his  power  to  obtain  this 
office  without  the  trouble  of  opposition;  yet  he 
now  stepped  forth,  regardless,  not  only  of  that 
trouble,  but  even  of  personal  danger,  when  the 
liberties  of  his  country  were  at  stake.  SucK 
was  the  zeal  and  eagerness  of  the  people  that 
pressed  around  him,  that  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  he  made  his  way  to  the  forum. 

Being  appointed  tribune,  with  Metellus 
amongst  the  rest,  he  observed  that  great  cor- 
ruption had  crept  into  the  consular  elections. 
On  this  subj«*st  he  gave  a  severe  charge  to  the 
people,  wtiiuh  he  concluded,  by  affinning  on 
oath,  that  he  would  prosecute  every  one  that 
should  offend  in  that  way.  He  took  care, 
however,  that  Silanus,*^  who  had  married  his 
sister  Servilia,  should  be  excepted.  But 
against  Munena,  who,  by  means  of  bribery,  hgd 
carried  the  consulship  at  the  same  time  with 
Silanus,  he  laid  an  information.  By  the  laws 
of  Rome,  the  person  accused  has  power  to  set 
a  guard  upon  him  who  lays  the  information, 
that  he  may  have  no  opportunity  of  suppoiting 
a  false  accusation  by  private  machinations  be- 
fore his  trial.    When  the  person  that  was  ap- 

*  From  thii  patasge,  it  •hould  Nem  tbat  Plutarch 
supposed  Calo  to  b«  capable  of  aacrificing  to  fiuuil; 
conncctioas.  But  the  &ult  lies  rather  in  the  historian, 
than  in  tlie  tribune.  For,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
rigid  virtue  of  Cato  should  descend  to  tne  most  oImiox- 
ious  circumstances  of  predilectiofl  ?  It  is  not  possible 
to  hare  a  stronger  instance  of  his  integrity,  than  hit 
rcfusias  the  almnce  of  Pompey  the  Great;  though 
that  refusal  was  impolitie*  and  attended  with  Ytd  ooa> 
sequences  to  the  stale. 
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pointed  Morcna  s  officer  on  thia  occuion,  ob- 
■erred  the  liberal  and  candid  conduct  of  Cato; 
that  he  sought  only  to  support  his  informatioii 
by  fair  and  open  evidence;  he  was  so  struck 
with  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  his  character, 
that  ho  would  frequently  wait  upon  him  in  the 
farumy  or  at  his  house,  and,  aAer  inquiring 
whether  he  should  proceed  that  day  in  the  bu- 
■ness  of  the  information,  if  Cato  answered  in 
Jie  negative,  he  made  no  scruple  of  leaving 
ftim.  When  the  trial  came  on,  Cicero,  who 
was  then  consul,  and  Mursna's  advocate,  by 
way  of  playing  upon  Cato,  threw  out  many 
pleasant  things  against  the  stoics,  and  their  par- 
adoxical philosophy.  This  occasioned  no  small 
mirth  amongst  the  judges;  upon  which  Cato 
only  observMi  with  a  smile,  to  those  who  stood 
^  next  him,  that  Rome  had  indeed  a  meet  laugh- 
'  able  consul.  Munena  acted  a  very  prudent  part 
with  regard  to  Cato  3  for,  though  acquitted  of 
the  charge  he  had  brought  against  him,  he 
nevertheless  consulted  him  on  all  occasions  of 
importance  during  his  consulship,  respected 
him  for  his  sense  and  virtue,  and  made  use  of 
his  counsels  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. For  Cato,  on  the  bench,  was  the  most 
rigid  dispenser  of  justice:  though,  in  private 
•ocietv,  he  was  affable  and  humane. 

Before  he  ^as  appointed  tribune  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicoro,  he  supported  the  supreme 
magistrate  in  a  very  seasonable  manner,  by 
many  excellent  measures  during  the  turbulent 
times  of  Catiline.  It  is  well  known  that  this  man 
meditated  nothing  less  than  a  total  subversion 
of  the  Roman  state;  and  that,  by  the  spirited 
(/>unsels  and  conduct  of  Cicero,  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  Rome  without  effecting  his  purpose. 
But  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators,  afler  reproaching  Catiline  for  his 
timiaity,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  enterprises, 
resolved  to  distinguish  themselves  at  least  more 
effectually.  Their  scheme  was  nothing  less  than 
to  bum  the  city,  and  destroy  the  empire,  by  the 
revolt  of  the  colonies  and  foreign  wars,  upon 
the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy,  Cicero,  as  we 
have  observed  in  his  life,  called  a  council;  and 
the  first  that  spoke  was  Silanus.  He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  conspirators  shoold  be 
punished  with  the  utmost  rigour.  This  opinion 
was  adopted  by  the  rest  till  it  came  to  Caesar. 
This  eloquent  man,  consistent  with  whose  am- 
bitious principles  it  was  rather  to  encourage 
than  to  suppress  any  threatening  innovations, 
urged,  in  his  usual  persuasive  manner,  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  the  accused  the  privilege  of 
trial;  and  that  the  conspirators  should  only  be 
Uken  into  custody.  The  senate,  who  were 
under  apprehensions  from  the  people,  thought 
it  prudent  to  come  into  this  measure;  and  even 
Silanus  retracted,  and  declared  he  thought  of 
nothing  more  than  imprisonment,  that  being 
the  most  rigorous  punishment  a  cHizen  of 
Rome  could  suffer 

This  change  of  sentiments  in  those  who 
spoke  first  was  followed  by  the  rest,  who  all 
gave  mto  milder  measures.  But  Cato,  who 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  defended  that  opin- 
ion with  the  greatest  vehemence,  eloquence, 
and  energy.  He  rcproachdd  Silanus  for  his 
pusillanimity  in  changing  his  resolution.  He 
attacked  Cesar,  and  cbaiged  him  with  a  secret 
design  of  subverting  the  government,  under  the 
•iausible  appearance  rf  mitigating  speeches  and 


a  humane  conduct;  of  intimidating  the  senati^ 
by  the  same  means,  even  in  a  case  where  h« 
had  to  fear  for  himself,  and  wherein  he  might 
think  himself  happy  if  he  could  be  exempted 
from  every  imputation  and  sospiciott  of  gvih: 
he,  who  had  openly  and  daringfly  attempted  to 
rescue  from  justice  the  enemies  of  the  stale, 
and  shewn,  that  so  far  from  having  any  00m 
passion  for  his  country,  when  on  the  bnnk  of 
destruction,  he  could  even  pity  and  plnd  for 
the  wretches,  the  unnatural  wretches,  that  med 
itated  its  ruin,  and  grieve  that  their  pon- 
ishment  should  prevent  their  design.  This,  it 
is  said,  is  the  only  oration  of  Cato  that  is  ex- 
tant Cicero  had  selected  a  number  of  the  swift- 
est writers,  whom  he  had  taught  the  art  of  ab- 
breviating .words  by  characters,  andhadphced 
ed  them  in  different  parts  ofthe  senate-hoins. 
Before  his  consulate,  they  had  no  short-hand 
writers.  Cato  carried  his  point;  and  it  was 
decreed,  agreeably  to  his  opinion  that  the  eoo- 
spirators  should  suffer  capital  punishment. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  exhibit  an  aoconte 
picture  ofthe  mind  and  manners  of  Cato,  the 
least  circumstance  that  may  contribute  to  maii 
them  should  not  escape  our  notice.  While  he 
was  warmly  contesting  his  point  with  Cesar, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  senate  were  upon 
the  disputants,  it  is  said  that  a  billet  was 
brought  in  and  delivered  to  Cesar.  Cato  im- 
mediately suspected,  and  charged  him  wita 
some  traitorous  design:  and  it  was  moved  ia 
the  senate,  that  the  billet  shonM  be  read  pub- 
licly. Cesar  delivered  it  to  Cato,  who  stooa 
near  him ;  and  the  latter  had  no  sooner  cast  his 
eye  upon  it  than  he  perceived  it  to  be  the  haoa 
of  his  own  sister  Servilia,  who  was  passionate- 
ly in  love  with  Cesar,  by  whom  ahe  had  been 
debauched.  He  therefore  threw  it  back  to 
Cesar,  saying,  **  Take  it,  you  sot,"  and  went 
on  with  his  discourse.  Cato  was  always  unfor- 
tunate amongst  the  women.  This  Servilia 
was  infamous  for  her  commerce  with  Cesar; 
and  his  other  sister,  Servilia,  was  in  still  worse 
repute;  for,  though  married  to  Lucullus,  one 
of  the  first  men  in  Rome,  by  whom  she  also 
bad  a  son,  she  was  divorced  for  her  insufierable 
irregularities.  But  what  was  most  distressing 
to  Cato  was,  that  the  conduct  of  his  own  wife 
Atilia,  was  by  no  means  unexceptionable;  and 
that,  afler  having  brought  him  two  children,  he 
was  obliged  to  part  with  her. 

Upon  his  divorce  from  Atilia,  he  married 
Martia,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  a  woman  of 
good  character;  but  this  part  ofCato's  lifelike 
the  plots  in  the  drama,  is  involved  and  intri- 
cate. Thraseas,  upon  the  authority  of  Muna- 
tins,  Cato's  particular  friend,  who  lived  under 
the  same' roof  with  him,  gives  us  this  account 
ofthe  matter.  Amongst  the  friends  and  fol- 
lowers of  Cato,  some  made  a  more  open  pro- 
fession of  their  sentiments  than  others.  Amongst 
these  was  Quintus  Hortensius,  a  man  of  great 
dignity  and  politeness.  Not  contented  merely 
with  the  friendship  of  Cato  he  was  desirous  ojf 
a  family  alliance  with  him;  and  for  this  par- 
pose,  he  scrupled  not  to  request  that  lus 
daughter  Portia,  who  was  already  married  to 
BibuluB,  by  whom  she  had  two  childrea,  migh 
be  lent  to  him,  as  a  fhiitful  soil  for  the  purposo 
of  propagation.  The  thing  itself,  he  owned, 
was  uncommon,  but  by  no  means  unnatural^O^^ 
improper.    For  why  shoold  a  woman  in  tlie 
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flowrr  of  her  age,  ei^er  continue  uselesi,  tiU 
fbe  i»  past  child  bearing,  or  OTerburden  her 
hasband  with  too  larffe  a  fkmily?  The  matoal 
ase  of  wom^,  he  added,  in  virtnous  families, 
would  not  only  increaae  a  Tirtnona  offapring. 
but  strengthen  and  extend  the  connexions  of 
society.  Moreover,  if  Bibulaa  ahonld  be  un- 
willing wholly  to  give  up  his  wife,  she  should 
be  restored  after  she  had  done  him  the  honour 
of  an  alliance  to  Cato  by  he#  pregnancy.  Cato 
answered,  that  he  had  the  greatest  regard  for 
the  friendship  of  Hortensius,  but  he  could  not 
think  of  his  application  for  another  man's  wife. 
Elortensios,  however,  would  not  ffive  up  the 
point  here ;  but  when  he  could  not  ootain  Uato's 
daughter,  he  applied  for  his  wife,  saying,  tiiat 
she  was  yet  a  young  woman,  and  Gate's  family 
already  large  enough.  He  could  not  possibly 
make  this  request  upon  a  supposition  that  Cato 
had  no  regard  for  his  wife ;  for  she  was  at  that 
very  time  pregnant.  Notwithstanding,  the  lat- 
ter, when  he  observed  the  violent  inclination 
Hortensius  had  to  be  allied  to  him,  did  not  ab- 
solutely refuse  him ;  but  said  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  Martia's  father,  Philip,  on  the  occa- 
sion. Philip,  therefore,  was  applied  to,  and  his 
daughter  was  espoused  to  Hortensius  in  the  pre- 
sence and  with  the  consent  of  Cato.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  not  related  in  the  proper  order 
of  timo ;  but,  speaking  of  Cato's  connection 
with  the  women,  I  was  led  to  mention  them. 

When  the  conspirators  were  executed,  and 
Cesar,  who,  on  account  of  his  calumnies  in  th» 
senate,  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  on  the 
people,  had  infused  a  spirit  of  insurrection  into 
the  worst  and  lowest  of  the  citizens,  Cato,  be- 
ing apprehensive  of  the  conseouences,  engaged 
the  senate  to  appease  the  multitude  by  a  free 
gift  of  com.  This  cost  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
ulents  a  year ;  but  it  had  the  desired  effect.* 
Motellus,  upon  entering  on  his  office  as  tri- 
bune, had  several  seditious  meetings,  and  pub- 
lished an  edict,  that  Pompey  should  bring  his 
troops  into  Italy,  under  the  pretext  of  saving 
the  city  from  the  attempts  of^Cataline.  '  Such 
was  the  pretencq;  but  his  real  design  was  to 
give  up  the  state  into  the  hands  of  Pompey. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  Cato,  in- 
stead of  treating  Metellns  with  his  usual  asper- 
ity, expostulated  with  great  mildness,  and  had 
even  recourse  to  entreaty,  intimating,  at  the 
same  timo,  that  his  familv  had  ever  stood  in  the 
Interest  of  the  nobility  Metellus,  who  imputed 
Cato's  mildness  to  his  fears,  was  the  more  in- 
solent on  that  account  and  most  audaciously 
asserted  that  he  would  carry  his  purpose  into 
execution,  whether  the  senate  would  or  not 
The  voict))  the  air,  the  attitude  of  Cato,  were 
changed  in  a  moment ;  and,  with  all  the  force 
af  eloquence,  he  declared,  <<That  while  he 
was  living,  Pompey  should  never  enter  armed 
into  the  city."  The  senate  neither  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  Cato,  or  of  Metellus.  The 
«atter  the^  considered  as  a  desperate  and  prof- 

*  This  u  almost  one-third  more  than  the  sum  said 
lo  hare  been  expended  in  the  same  distribution  in  the 
Life  of  Cesar;  and  even  there  it  is  incredibhr  large. 
Bat,  whaterer  might  be  the  expense,  the  policy  was 
bad;  for  nothing  so  efl^etsally  weakens  the  hands  of 
fOTenaient,  as  this  method  of  bribing  the  popolace. 
sad  treating  them  as  u^udicious  nurses  do  voward 
children. 


ligate  madman,  who  had  no  other  aim  thai 
that  ofgeneral  destruction  and  confusion.  The 
virtue  of  Cato  they  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  which  would  ever  lead  him  to  arm 
in  the  cause  of  justice  and  theiaws. 

When  the  people  came  to  vote  for  this  edict, 
number  of  aliens,  gladiators  and  slaves,  armed 
bv  Metellus,  appeared  in  theybnim.  He  was 
also  follow^  by  several  of  the  commons,  who 
wanted  to  introduce  Pompey,in  hopes  of  a  rev* 
olution ;  and  his  hands  were  strengthened  by 
the  prstorial  power  of  Cssar.  Cato,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  principal  citizens  on  his 
side;  but  they  were  rather  sharers  in  the  in 
jury,  than  auxiliaries  in  the  removal  of  it.  The 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  was  now  so 
great  that  his  family  was  under  the  utmost 
concern.  The  greatest  part  of  his  friends  and 
relations  came  to  his  house  in  the  evening,  ana 
passed  the  night  without  either  eating  or  sleep 
mg.  His  wife  and  sisters  bewailed  their  mi» 
fortunes  with  tears,  while  he  himself  passed  the 
evening  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  tran- 
quillity, encouraging  the  rest  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample. He  supped  and  went  to  rest  as  usual* 
and  slept  sounaly  till  he  was  waked  by  his  col 
league  Minutins  Thermus.  He  went  to  the 
forvm^  accompanied  by  few,  but  met  by  many, 
who  advised  him  to  take  care  of  his  person. 
When  he  saw  the  temple  of  Castor  surrounded 
by  armed  men,  the  steps  occupied  by  gladiators, 
and  Metellus  himself  seated  on  an  emi 
nence  with  Ctssar,  turning  to  his  fViends, 
<<  Which,"  said  he,  ''is  most  contemptible,  the 
savage  disposition,  or  the  cowardice,  of  hun 
who  brings  such  an  army  against  a  man  who 
is  naked  and  unarmed!"  Upon  this,  he  pro 
ceeded  to  the  place  with  Thennus.  Tboss 
that  occupied  the  steps  fell  back  to  make  way 
for  him;  but  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  pass 
Munatius  only,  with  some  difficulty,  he  drer 
along  with  him;  and,  as  soon  as  he  entered, 
he  took  his  seat  between  Cesar  and  Metellus 
that  he  might,  by  that  means,  prevent  theii 
discourse.  This  embarrassed  them  not  a  li^ 
tie;  and  what  added  to  their  perplexity,  wa» 
the  countenance  and  approbation  that  Cato 
met  with  from  all  the  honest  men  that  were 
present,  who,  while  they  admired  his  firm  and 
steady  spirit,  so  strongly  marked  in  his  aspecL 
encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  the  csuse  o' 
liberty,  and  mutuallv  agreed  to  support  him. 

Metellus,  enraged  at  this,  proposed  to  reaa 
the  edict  Cato  put  in  his  nc^tive:  and  that 
having  no  effect,  he  wrested  it  out  of  his  hand 
Metellus  then  attempted  to  speak  it  from  mem 
ory;  but  Thermus  prevented  him  bv  puttizig 
his  hand  upon  his  mouth.  When  he  found  this 
ineffectual,  and  perceived  that  the  people  were 
gone  over  to  the  opposite  party,  he  ordered 
his  armed  men  to  make  a  riot,  and  throw  the 
whole  iitfo  confusion.  Upon  this  the  people 
dispersed,  and  Cato  was  left  aloqe,  exposed  to 
a  storm  of  sticks  and  stones.  But  Murena^ 
though  the  former  bad  so  lately  an  information 
against  him,  would  not  desert  him.  He  de 
fended  him  with  his  gown  from  the  danger  to 
whidi  he  was  exposed;  entreated  the  mob  to 
desist  from  their  violence,  and  at  length  car 
ried  him  off  in  his  arms  into  the  temple  of 
Castor.  When  Metellus  fonod  the  bencliei 
deserted,  and  the  adversary  pot  to  the  voute.  he 
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kmagined  k«  hid  punad  Ua  point,  aod  anin 
veiy  modealy  prooeedeu  to  oonfinn  the  edict. 
The  adYenerTy  however,  quickly  rallied,  and 
advaaced  with  ahoata  oT  the  greateat  courage 
and  confidence.  Metelliu'i  party,  auppoaing 
that,  by  some  means  they  had  got  arma,  was 
thrown  into  oonfoaion,  and  immediately  took 
to  flight.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  these,  Cato 
came  forward,  and,  hi  hia  eaoouragement  and 
applause,  established  a  ooasiderable  party 
against  Metellua.  The  senate,  too,  Yoted  that 
Otto  should,  at  all  ereata,  be  supported]  and 
that  an  edict,  so  pregnant  with  OTeiy  thing  that 
was  pernicious  to  order  and  good  goferament, 
and  nad  even  a  tendency  to  citiI  war,  ahould 
he  oppoaed  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

Metellus  still  maintained  hia  resolution;  but 
Bndinff  hia  friends  intimidated  by*  the  uncon- 

rred  apirit  of  CTato,  he  came  suddenly  into 
open  court,  assembled  the  people,  said 
OTery  thing  that  he  thought  might  render  Cato 
odious  to  them;  and  declared,  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  arbittary  princi- 
plea  of  that  man,  or  hia  conspiracy  against 
Fdmpey,  whose  disgrace  Rome  might  one  day 
hate  severe  occasion  to  repent. 

Upon  this  he  immediately  set  off  for  Asia  to 
carry  an  account  of  these  matters  to  Pompey. 
And  Cato.  by  ridding  the  commonwealth  of 
thia  troubleaome  tribune,  and  crushing,  as  it 
were,  in  him,  the  growing  power  of  Pompey, 
obtained  the  higheat  reputation.  But  what 
made  him  still  more  popular  waa  hia  prevailing 
OB  the  senate  to  deaist  from  their  purpoae  of 
voting  Metellua  infamous,  and  divesting  him  of 
the  magistracy.  His  humanity  and  moderation 
in  not  insulting  a  vanquished  enemy,  were  ad- 
mired bv  the  people  in  genera];  whilst  men  of 
political  aagacity  could  see  that  be  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  provoke  Pompoy  too  much. 

Soon  aiVerwards,  LucuUus  returned  from  the 
war,  which  being  concluded  by  Pompey,  gave 
that  general,  in  some  measure,  the  laurels;  and 
being  rendered  obnoxiousto  the  people,  through 
the  impeachment  of  Caius  Memmius,  who  op- 
posed nim  mora  from  a  view  of  making  bis 
court  to  Pompey  than  any  peraonal  hatred,  he 
was  in  danger  of  losing  his  thamphs.  Cato. 
however,  partly  because  Locuttus  was  allied 
to  him  by  manring  hia  daughter  Servilia,  and 
partly  because  he  thought  the  proceedings  un- 
fair, opposed  Memmius,  and  by  that  means  ez- 
poaed  himself  to  great  obloquy.  But  though 
divested  of  his  tribunitial  office,  aa  of  a  tyran- 
nical authority,  he  had  full  credit  enough  to 
banish  Memmius  from  the  courts  and  from  the 
lists.  LocuUus,  therefore,  having  obtained  his 
triumph,  attached  himself  to  Cato,  as  to  the 
strongest  bulwaric  against  the  power  of  Pom- 
oey.  When  that  Breat  man  returned  from  the 
war,  confident  of  bis  interest  at  Rome,  from 
the  magnificent  reception  he  every  where  met 
with,  he  scrupled  not  to  send  a  reauisition  to 
the  senate,  that  they  woukl  defer  the  election 
•f  consuls  till  his  arrival,  that  he  might  support 
Fiso.  Whilst  they  were  in  doubt  about  the 
matter,  Cato,  not  because  he  was  under  any 
eoneem  about  deferring  the  election,  but  that 
ne  might  intercept  the  hopes  and  attempts  of 
Pompey,  remonstrated  against  the  measure, 
and  carried  it  in  the  negative.  Pompey  was 
not  a  little  disturbed  at  this;  and  concluding, 
that,  if  Cato  were  his  enemy,  he  would  be  the 


greatest  obstacle  to  hiadeidgna,  he  aent  fitr  faia 
»iend  Munatius,  and  commissioned  him  to  de- 
mand two  of  Cato^  nieces  in  marriage;  the 
elder  for  himself,  and  the  yoongor  for  his  son. 
Some  sav  that  they  were  not  Cato's  nieces,  bul 
his  daughters.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  Mona- 
tiua  opened  hia  commission  to  Cato,  in  the 


presence  of  his  wife  and  sisters,  the  ^ 

not  a  little  delighted  with  the  splendour 


of  the  alliance.    But  Cato,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  anawered,  ^  Go,  Mnnatios; 
go,  and  tell  Pompey,  that  Cato  is  not  to  be 
caught  in  a  female  snare.    Tell  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  am  sensible  of  the  honour  he 
does  me;  and  whilst  he  continues  te  act  as  he 
ought  to  do.  I  shall  have  that  friendship  for 
him  which  is  superior  to  affinity;  but  I  will 
never  give  hostages,  against  my  country,  to  the 
glory  of  Pompey."    The  women,  as  it  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose,  were  chagrined:  and  even  the 
frienda  of  Cato  blamed  the  severity  of  his  an- 
swer.   Put  Pompey  soon  ailer  gave  him  an  op- 
portunitv  of  vindicating  his  conduct,  by  opa 
bribery  m  a  consular  election.  ^  Ton  see  now," 
said  Cato  to  the  women,  ^  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  of  my  alliance  with  Pom- 
pey. I  should  have  had  my  share  in  all  the  as- 
persions that  are  thrown  upon  him.'*  And  they 
owned  that  he  bad  acted  right.    However,  a 
one  ought  to  judge  from  the  event,  it  is  clear 
that  Cato  did  wrong  in  rejecting  the  alliance  bf 
Pompey.    By  suffering  it  to  devolve  to  Casar. 
the  united  power  of  those  two  great  men  went 
near  to  overturn  the  Roman  empire.  The  com- 
monwealth it  effectually  destroyed.    But  this 
would  never  have  been  the  case,  bad  not  Cato, 
to  whom  the  slighter  faults  of  Pompey  were 
obnoxious,  suffer^  him,  by  thus  strengthening 
his  handa,  to  commit  greater  crimes.    These 
consequences,  however,  were  only  impend  iag 
at  the  period  under  our  review.    When  tMr- 
cullus  had  a  dispute  with  Pompey,  conoemii^ 
their  institutions  in  Pontus  (for  each  wanted  to 
confirm  his  own,)  as  the  former  was  evidently 
iigured,  he  had  the  support  of  Cato;  while 
Pompey,  his  junior  in  the  senate  in  order  tn 
increase  his  popularity,  propbsed  the  Agrarian 
law  in  favour  of  the  army.    Cato  oppoied  it, 
and  it  was  rejected;  in  consequence  of  which 
Pompey  attached  himself  to  Clodlus,  the  most 
violent  and  factions  of  the  tribunea;and  much 
about  the  same  time  contracted  his  alliance 
with  Ccaar^  to  which  Cato,  in  some  meaaare 
led  the  way.    The  thing  was  thus.    Csaar,  on 
his  return  from  Spain,  was  at  once  r.  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  and  demanded  a  triumph. 
But  as  the  laws  of  Rome  required  that  thoae 
who  sue  for  the  supreme  magistracy  shookl  ano 
in  person,  and  those  who  triumph  should  b« 
witoout  the  walls;  he  petitioned  the  senate 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  sue  for  the  consul- 
ship by  proxy.    The  aenate,  in  general,  agreed 
to  oblige  Cesar;  and  when  Cato,  the  only  cmm 
that  opposed  it,  found  this  to  be  the  cane,  aa 
soon  as  it  came  to  his  turn,  he  spoke  tiie 
whole  day  long,  and  thus  prevented  the  doicf 
of  any  business.  Cesar,  therefore,  gave  up  the 
affair  of  the  triumph,  entered  the  uty,  and  ap- 
plied at  once  for  the  consulship  andTS%i^^[ 
of  Pompey.    As  soon   as  he  waa  app^_ 
consul,  he  married  Julia,  and  as  they  a^^  t>otJn- 
entered  into  a  league  against  the  coixirrioxi-^ 
wealth,  one  proposed  the  law  for  the  ^iisi^ii,^ 
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iMm  ot  lands  aniongtn  the  poor,  and  the  other 
MObnded  the  proposal.  Lacallus  and  Cicero, 
in  conjunction  with  Bibulaa,  the  other  consul, 
opposed  it.  Bat  Cato  in  particular,  who  sus- 
pected the  pernicious  consequences  of  Cesar's 
connection  with  Pompey,  was  strenuous  against 
-e  motitft ;  and  said  It  was  not  the  distribution 
«f  lands  that  he  feared  so  much  as  the  re- 
wards which  the  cajolers  of  the  people  might 
expect  fVom  their  favours. 

In  this  not  onlj  the  senate  agreed  with  him, 
oat  many  of  the  people  too,  who  were  reason-* 
ably  offended  by  the  unconstitutional  conduct 
ef  CsBsar.    For  whatever  the  maddest  and  the 
vost  violent  of  the  tribunes  proposed  for  the 
pieasare  of  the  mob,  Cssar,  to  pay  an  abject 
court  to  them,  ratified  by  the  consular  authori- 
ty. When  he  found  his  motion,  therefore,  like- 
ly to  be  overrnled,  his  party  had  recourse  to  vi- 
olence, pelted  Bibulus  the  consul  with  dirt,  and 
broke  the  rods  of  his  lietori.  At  length,  when 
darts  began  to  be  thrown,  and  many  were 
wounded,  the  rest  of  the  senate  fled  as  fast  as 
possible  out  of  the  ferum.    Cato  was  the  last 
Chat  left  it;  and,  as  he  walked  slowly  along,  he 
frequently  looked  back,  and  execrated  the  wick- 
edness and  madness  cf  Uie  people.  The  Agra- 
rian law,  therefore,  was  not  only  passed,  but 
they  obliged  the  whole  senate  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  confirm  and  support  it;  and 
those  that  should  refuse  were  sentenced  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine.    Necessity  brought  most  of  them 
into  the  measure;  for  they  remembered  the 
example  of  Metelhis,*  who  was  banished  for 
refusing  to  comply,  in  a  similar  instance,  with 
the  people.   Cato  was  solicited  by  the  tears  of 
the  female  part  of  his  family,  and  the  entreaties 
of  his  ftiends,  to  yield  and  Uke  the  oath;  but 
what  principally  induced  him  was  the  remon- 
strances and  expostulations  of  Cicero;  who  rep- 
resented to  him,  that  there  might  not  be  so 
much  virtue  as  he  imaffined  in  one  man's  dis- 
denting  from  a  decree  Uiat  was  established  by 
the  rest  of  the  senate:  that  to  expose  himselt* 
Co  certain  danger,  without  even  the  possibility 
of  producing  any  good  effect,  was  perfect  in- 
sanity; and,  what  was  still  worse,  to  leave  the 
commonwealth,  for  which  he  had  undergone 
so  many  toils,  to  the  mercy  of  innovators  and 
asarpers,  would  look  as  if  he  were  wearv,  at 
Jasi,  of  his  patriotic  labours.    Cato,  he  added, 
might  do  without  Home;  but  Rome  could  not 
do  without  Cato:  his  friends  could  not  do  with- 
out him;  himself  could  not  dispense  with  his 
aesictance   and  support,  while  the  audacious 
Clodiue,  by  means  of  his  tribunitial  authority, 
waa  forming  the  most  dangerous  machinations 
against  bim.    By  these,  and  the  Uke  remon. 
Atranccsy  nolicited  at  home,  and  in  the  /brum, 
Cato,  it  is  said,  was  with  difficulty  prevailed 
on  to  take  the  oath;  and  that,  his  friend  Fa- 
voniua  eju^jyted,  he  was  the  last  that  took  it. 
Klated    with  this  success,  Cesar  proposed 
another  act  for  distributing  almost  the  whole 
province  of  Campania  amongst  the  poor.  Cato 
alone  oppoeed  it.    And  though  Cesar  dragged 
bim   from   tbe  bench,  and  conveyed  him  to 


prison,  be  omitted  not,  nevertheless,  to  speak 
ma  he  passed  in  defence  of  liberty,  to  enJaige 
upon  the  consequences  of  the  act,  and  to  ex- 
bmrt  the  citixens  to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceed- 

"^  *  MeteUu  Namidieui 
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ings.  The  senate,  with  heavy  hearts,  and  all 
the  virtuous  part  of  the  people,  followed  Cato^ 
with  silent  indignation.  Cesar  was  not  inat 
tentive  to  the  public  discontent  that  tnis  pro* 
ceeding  occasioned;  but  ambitiously  expecting 
some  concessions  on  the  part  of  Cato,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  him  to  prison.  At  length, 
however,  when  he  found  these  expectations 
vain,  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  shame 
to  which  this  conduct  exposed  him,  he  instruct 
ed  one  of  the  tribunes  to  rescue  bim  from  hii 
officers.  The  people,  notwithstanding,  brought 
into  his  interest  by  these  public  distributions, 
voted  him  the  province  of  Illyricum  and  all 
Oaul,  together  with  four  .egions,  for  tbe  space 
of  five  years;  though  C^to  foretold  them,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  were  voting  a  tyrant 
into  the  citadel  of  Rome.  They  moreover 
created  Clodius,  contrary  to  the  laws  (for  he 
was  of  the  patrician  order,)  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  because  they  knew  he  would,  in  every 
respect,  accede  to  their  wishes  with  regard  to 
the  banishment  of  Cicero.  Calpumios  Piso^ 
the  ikther  of  Cesar's  wife,  and  Anlius  Gabi- 
nius,*  a  bosom  friend  of  Pompey's,  as  we  axe 
told  bv  those  who  knew  him  best,  they  cieated 
consuls. 

Yet,  though  they  had  every  thing  in  their 
hands,  and  had  gained  one  part  of  Sie  people 
by  favour  and  the  other  by  fear,  sUi!  they  wera 
afraid  of  Cato.  They  remembered  the  pains  it 
cost  them  to  overbear  him,  and  that  the  violent 
and  compulsive  measures  they  had  recourse  to 
did  them  but  little  honour.  Clodius,  too,  saw 
that  he  could  not  distress  Cicero  while  sn|^ 
ported  by  Cato;  yet  this  was  his  great  object, 
and,  upon  his  entering  on  his  tribunitial  office^ 
he  had  an  interview  with  Cato;  when,  after 
paying  him  the  compliment  of  being  the  moat 
honest  man  in  Rome,  he  proposed  to  him,  as  a 
testimony  of  his  sincerity,  the  government  of 
Cyprus,  an  appointment  which  he  said  had 
been  solicited  by  many.  Cato  answered,  that, 
far  from  being  a  favour,  it  was  a  treacherous 
scheme  and  a  disgrace;  upon  which  Clodius- 
fiercely  replied,  <<  If  it  is  not.your  pleasure  to 
go,  it  is  mine  that  you  shall  go."  And  sayintr 
this,  he  went  immediately  to  the  senate,  and 

Erocured  a  decree  for  Cato's  expedition  Y^t 
B  neither  supplied  him  with  a  vessel,  a  soldier, 
or  a  servant,  two  secretaries  excepted,  one  oi 
whom  was  a  notorious  thief,  and  the  other  a 
client  of  his  own .  Besides,  as  if  the  charge  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  opposition  of  Ptolemy  wete 
not  a  sufficient  task  for  him,  he  ordered  him 
likewise  to  restore  the  Byzantine  exiles.  But 
his  view  in  all  this  was  to  keep  Cato  as  long  as 
possible  out  of  Rome. 

Cato,  thus  obliged  to  go,  exhorted  Cicero,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  closely  hunted  by  Clo- 
dius, by  no  means  to  involve  his  country  in  a 
civil  war,  but  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the 
times. 

By  means  of  his  friend  Canidins,  whom  he 
sent  before  him  to  Cyprus,  he  negociated  with 
Ptolemy  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  yielded 
without  coming  to  blows;  for  Cato  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  he  should  not  live  in  a  poor  or 


*  Plutarch  docs  not  mean  to  repr*tcnt  this  frienddiip 
in  any  fkrounble  lighL  The  cUracter  of  Osbiniot 
was  despicable  in  erery  respect,  v  appears  froa  Ciet 
ro't  oration  for  SesUiuu 
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^ject  coaditioB,  but  that  he  ihould  be  appoint- 
ed high  prieit  to  the  Paphian  Yeoua.*  While 
thia  was  nogociatiog,  Cato  stopped  at  Rhodes, 
at  once  waiting  for  Ptolemy's  anawer,  and  mak- 


ing preparations  for  the  redaction  of  the  island, 
In  the  meantime  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  left  Alexandria  upon  some  quarrel 


with  his  subjects,  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  in 
oidfcr  to  solicit  his  re-esUblishment  from  Cesar 
and  Pompey,  by  means  of  the  Roman  arms. 
Beii^  informed  4iat  Cato  was  at  Rhodes^  he 
sent  to  him,  in  hopes  that  he  would  wait  upon 
him.  When  his  messenger  arrived,  Cato,  who 
then  happened  to  have  Uken  physic,  told  him, 
that  if  Ptolemy  wanted  to  see  him,  he  might 
eome  himself.  When  he  came,  Cato  neither 
went  forward  to  meet  him,  nor  did  he  so  much 
as  rise  from  his  seat,  but  saluted  him  as  he 
would  do  a  common  person,  and  carelessly 
bade  him  sit  down.  Ptolemy  was  somewhat 
hart  by  it  at  first,  and  surprised  to  meet  with 
nch  a  supercilious  severity  of  manners  in  a 
man  of  Cato^  mean  dress  and  appearance. 
However,  when  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  him  concerning  his  ailairs,  when  he  heard 
his  free  and  nervous  eloquence,  he  was  easily 
reconciled  to  him.  Cato,  it  seems,  blaoted  his 
unpolitio  application  to  Rome;  repreeented  to 
him  the  happiness  he  had  left,  and  that  he  was 
ahoot  to  expose  himself  to  toils,  the  plagues  of 
attendance,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  to  the 
tvarice  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  which  the  whole 
Amgdom  of  Egypt,  converted  into  money, 
•otud  not  satisfy.  He  advised  him  to  return  with 
■is  fleet,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  people,  offer- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  his  attendance  and 
■lediationj  and  Ptolemy,  restored  by  his  rep- 
ieseBtations,as  itwere,  from  insanity  to  reason, 
admired  the  discretion  and  sincerity  of  Cato, 
and  determined  to  follow  his  advice.  His 
IvieDds,  nevertheless,  brought  him  back  to  his 
Armer  messures;  but  he  was  no  sooner  at  the 
deor  of  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Rome  than  he 
reMiUed  of  his«  folly,  and  blamed  himself  for 
r^ecting  the  virtuous  counsels  of  Cato,  as  for 
disobeying  the  oracle  of  a  god. 

Ptolemy  of  Cyprus,  as  Cato's  g:ood  stars 
wenld  have  it,  took  himself  off  by  poison.  As 
he  was  said  to  have  left  a  full  treasury,  Cato 


beinff  determined  to  go  himself  to  Byxantium, 
Nut  his  nephew  Brutus  to  Cyprus,  because  he 
had  not  sufncient  confidence  in  Canidius:  when 


the  exiles  were  reconciled  to  the  rest  of  the 
eitisens,  and  all  things  auiet  in  Byxantium,  he 
proceeded  to  Cyprus.  Here  he  found  the  royal 
fhrniture  very  magnificent  in  the  articles  of 
vessels,  tables,  jewels,  and  purple,  all  which 
were  to  be  converted  into  ready  money.  In 
the  management  of  this  affair  he  was  very  ex- 
act, attended  at  the  sales,  took  the  accounU 
hiinwlf,  and  brought  every  article  to  the  beet 

*  ThbsppolBtaMntMtat  to  be  but  a  poor  cxehaaye 
fer  ft  kiagmm;  but  when  it  is  remembered,  that,  m 
Che  FagftB  theology,  the  prieeU  of  the  gods  were  not 
kferior  in  dignity  to  pnnce«,  nnd  that  most  of  them 
were  of  royal  frmiliee;  when  il  if  eoniidered  in  what 
kigfa  reputeUon  the  Paphian  Venue  eiood  amongat  the 
aneient^  and  what  a  lucrative  ae  well  a*  honoaraUe 
oOee  that  of  her  prieet  mutt  have  been,  occanoned  by 
the  oflerinp  of  the  prodigious  eooeoune  of  people  who 
came  eaauallT  to  pay  their  deroUons  at  her  temple ;  il 
win  be  thouffht  that  Ptolemy  nmde  no  bad  baigaia  Cor 
hfa  Kttle  island. 


market.  Nor  would  be  trust  to  the  otnuMi 
customs  of  sale-factors,  auctioneers,  hidden 
or  even  his  own  friends;  but  had  private  cob- 
ferences  with  the  purchasers,  in  which  he  aigod 
them  to  bid  higher,  so  that  every  thing  vrentofl 
at  the  greatest  rate.  By  this  means  be  gave 
offence  to  many  of  his  friends,  and  almost  tin- 
placably  affronted  his  particular  friend  Mona 
tins.  Cesar,  too,  in  his  oration  against  him 
availed  himself  of  tbitf  circumstance,  and  treat 
ed  him  very  severely.  Munatius,  however,  tells 
us  that  this  misiuderstanding  was  not  so  much 
occaaioned  by  Cato's  distrust,  as  by  hia  neglect 
of  him,  and  by  his  own  jealousy  of  Canidiat: 
for  Munatius  wrote  memoirs  of  Cato,  which 
Thrueas  has  chiefly  followed.  He  tells  m, 
that  he  was  amongst  the  last  that  arrived  at 
Cyprus,  and  by  that  means  found  nothing  bat 
the  refuse  of  the  lodgings;  that  he  weat  to 
Cato's  apartments,  and  was  refused  admittance, 
because  Cato  was  privately  concerting  seme- 
thing  with  Canidiusj  and  that  when  he  modsst 
ly  complained  of  this  conduct,  he  received  a 
severe  answer  Qrom  Cato;  who  observed,  with 
Theophrastiis,  thattoomucu  love  was  frequeB^ 
ly  the  occasion  of  hatred;  and  that  he,  beoaase 
of  the  strength  of  his  attachment  to  him,  wu 
angry  at  the  slightest  inattention.  HetoUhiUi 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  made  use  of  Canidias 
as  a  necessary  agent,  and  because  he  had  more 
confidence  in  him  than  in  the  rest,  having 
found  him  honeat,  though  be  had  been  them 
from  the  first,  and  had  opportunities  of  beiat 
otherwise.  This  conversation,  which  he  had 
in  private  with  Cato,  the  latter,  he  informs  as, 
related  to  Canidius;  and  when  this  came  Is 
his  knowledge,  he  would  neither  attend  a: 
Cato's  entertainments,  nor,  though  called  apon 
assist  at  his  councils.  Cato  threatened  to  poa 
ish  him  for  disobedience,  and,  as  is  usual,  te 
take  a  pledge  from  himj*  Munatius  paid  no  r^ 
gard  to  it,  but  sailed  for 'Rome,  and  long  r^ 
tained  his  resentment.  Upon  Cato's  return,  by 
meana  of  Marcia,  who  at  that  time  lived  with 
her  hnaband,  he  and  Munatius  were  both  in- 
vited to  sup  with  Barca.  CatOL  who  came  in 
after  the  rest  of  the  companv  had  taken  their 
places,  asked  where  he  should  take  his jplsoe? 
Baica  answered,  where  he  pleased.  "  Thes,' 
said  he,  <<  I  will  take  mj  place  by  Munatius.* 
He  therefore  took  his  place  next  him,  but  hs 
shewed  him  no  other  marks  of  friendahipduriag 
supper;  afterwards  however,  at  the  request  of 
Marcia,  Cato  wrote  to  him,  that  he  sbMild  bs 
glad  to  see  him.  He  therefore  waited  on  him 
at  hia  own  house,  and  being  entertained  by 
Marcia  till  the  rest  of  the  morning  visiton 
were  gone,  Cato  came  in  and  embraced  him 
with  great  kindness.  We  have  dwelt  apoa 
these  Uttle  cirenmstancee  the  longer,  as,  in  esr 
opinion,  they  contribute,  no  lea  than  mon 
public  and  important  actions,  towards  the  dest 
delineation  of  manners  and  characters. 

Cato  in  his  expedition  had  aoqoiied  nssr 
seven  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  beia| 
under  some  apprshenaions  on  acoooat  of  the 
length  of  his  Toyage,  he  provided  a  nuBbar  of 


I  refused  a  i 


ilothesen 


*  When  a  m^istraie  reft 
ate  or  pobUe  eouacil,  the  penalty  was  to  fake  somi 
picee  or  fluvltare  out  of  his  house,  and  to  keep  it  tiT 
hedioA  aCtoad.  Thii  they  called  fignors  ciffsw. 
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els  diat  w«uM  hold  two  talents  and  five 
Aandred  drachmas  a-piece.  To  each  of  these 
he  tied  a  long  cord,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
fastened  a  large  piece  of  cork,  so  that  if  any 
misfortane  should  happen  to  the  ship  that  con- 
Uined  them,  these  buoys  might  mm  the  spot 
where  they  lay.  The  whole  treasure,  however, 
except  a  very  Mttle,  was  conveyed  with  safety. 
Vet  his  two  books  of  accounts,  which  he  kept 
very  accurate,  were  both  lost;  one  by  ship- 
wreck with  his  freedman  Philargyrus  and  the 
other  by  fire  at  Corcyra;  for  the  sailors,  on 
account  of  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  kept 
fires  in  the  tents  by  night,  and  thus  the  mis- 
fortune happened.  This  troubled  Cato,  though 
Ptolemy's  servanU,  whom  he  had  brought 
oyer  with  him,  were  sufficient  vouchers  for 
his  conduct,  against  enemies  and  informers. 
For  he  did  not  intend  these  accounts  merely 
as  a  proof  of  his  honesty,  but  to  recommend 
the  same  kind  of  accuracy  and  industry  to 
othem. 

As  soon  as  his  arrival  with  the  fleet  was 
notified  in  Rome  the  magistrate^  the  priests, 
the  whole  senate,  and  multitudes  of  the  peo- 
ple, went  down  to  the  river  to  meet  him,  and 
covered  both  its  banks,  so  that  his  reception 
was  something  like  a  triumph.    Yet  there  was 
an  ill'timed  haughtiness  in  his  conduct;  for, 
though  the  consuls  and  pnetors  came  to  wait 
upon  him,  he  did  not  so  much  as  attempt  to 
inake  the  shore  where  they  were,  but  rowed 
carelessly  along  in  a  royal  six-oared  galley, 
and  did  not  land  till  he  came  into  port  with  his 
whole  fleet.  The  people,  however,  were  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  vast  quantity  of  money 
that  was  carried  along  the  streets,  and  the 
senate,  in  full  assembly,  bestowed  the  high- 
eat  encomiums  upon  him,  and  voted  him  a 
prstorship  extraordinary^  and  the  right  of  at- 
tending at  the  public  shows  in  a  prstexta,  or 
purp]e^>bordered  gown.    But  these  honours  he 
thought  proper  to  decline.    At  the  same  time 
he  petitioned  that  the^  would  grant  his  free- 
dom to  Nicias,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy's  in  fa- 
vour of  whose  diligence  and  fidelity  he  gave 
his  own  testimony.    Philip,  the  father  of  Mar- 
cia,  was  consul  at  that  time,  and  his  colleague 
respected    Cato  no  less  for  his  virtue  than 
Philip  might  for  his  alliance,  so  that  he  had  in 
some  measure  the  whole  consular  interest  in 
his  hands.     When  Cicero  returned  from  that 
exile  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  by  Clo- 
dius,  his  influence  was  considerable,  and  he 
scrupled  not,  in  the  absence  of  Clodius,  to  pull 
down  and  destroy  the  tribnnitial  edicts  which 
the  latter  had  put  up  in  the  Capitol.    Upon 
this  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  Cicero,  up- 
on the  accusation  of  Clodius,  made  his  defence, 
by  alleging  that  Clodius  had  not  been  legally 
appointed  tribune,  and  that,  of  course,  every 
act  of  his  oflice  was  null  and  void.    Cato  in- 
terrapled  him,  and  said,  <'  That  he  was  indeed 
sensible  that  the  whole  administration  of  Clo- 
dius had  been  wicked  and  absurd;  but  that  if 
every  act  of  his  office  were  to  be  annulled, 
all  that  he  had  done  in  Cyprus  would  stand  for 
nothing,  because  his  comnussion,  issuing  from 

*  Cato  was  then  bat  ihirtj-eight  years  of  age.  and, 
eoueqaenlly,  too  yoaog  to  be  praetor  in  the  ordinary 
<vmy,  m  whien  a.  pcnon  coul  not  eater  on  tiat  oi&ce 
tiU  he  was  forty. 


a  tribune  not  legally  appoint  ed,  could  not  be 
valid;  that  Clodius,  though  he  was  of  a  patri* 
cian  family,  had  not  been  chosen  tribune  con- 
trary to  law,  because  he  had  previoualy  beea 
enrolled  in  the  order  of  plebeians  by  an  act 
passed  for  that  purpose;  and  that,  if  ho  had 
acted  unjustly  in  his  office,  he  was  Uable  to  per 
sonal  impeachments,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  office  itself  retained  its  proper  force  and 
authority."  This  occasioned  a  quarrel  for 
some  time  between  Cicero  and  Cato,  but  a^ 
terwards  they  were  reconciled. 

Cssar,  upon  his  return  out  of  Gaul,  was  met 
by  Pompeyand  Crassus,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  two  last  should  again  stand  for  the  consul- 
ship, that  Cssar  should  retain  his  government 
five  years  longer,  and  that  the  best  provinces, 
revenues,  and  troops  should  be  secured  ta 
themselves.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  di 
vision  of  empire,  and  a  plot  against  the  libei^ 
ties  of  the  commonwealth.  This  dangerous 
junction  deterred  many  men  of  distinguished 
rank  and  integrity  from  their  design  of  ofiTer^ 
ing  themselves  candidates  for  the  consulship. 
Cato,  however,  prevailed  on  Lucius  Domltius, 
who  married  his  sister,  not  to  give  up  the 
point,  nor  to  resign  his  pretensions:  for  that 
the  contest  was  not  then  for  the  consulship, 
but  for  the  liberties  of  Rome.  The  sober  part 
of  the  citizens  agreed,  too,  that  the  consular 
power  should  not  be  sufiTered  to  grow  so  enor- 
mous by  the  union  of  Crassus  and  Pompeyj 
but  that',  at  all  events,  they  were  to  be  separ- 
ated, and  Domitins  encouraged  and  supported 
in  the  competition.  They  assured  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  have  the  voices  of 
many  of  the  people:  who  were  at  present  only 
silent  through  fear.  Pompey'fe  pvty,  appre- 
hensive of  this,  lay  in  wait  for  Domitius,  as  ha 
went  before  day,  by  torchlight,  into  the  Com 
pus  Mctrtius.  The  torchbearer  was  killed 
at  the  first  stroke;  the  rest  were  wounded  and 
fled,  Cato  and  Domitius  alone  excepted;  for 
Cato,  tibough  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the 
arm,  still  kept  Domitins  on  the  spot,  and  con 
jured  him  not  to  desert  the  cause  of  liberty 
while  he  had  life,  but  to  oppose  to  the  utmost 
these  enemies  of  their  country,  who  shewed 
what  use  they  intended  to  make  of  that  power 
which  they  sought  by  such  execrable  means. 

Domitius,  however,  unable  to  stand  the 
shock,  retired,  and  Pompey  and  Crassus  were 
elected  consuls.  Yet  Cato  gave  up  nothing 
for  lost,  but  solicited  a  pretorship  for  himself, 
that  he  might  fVom  thence,  as  from  a  kind  of 
fort,  militate  against  the  consuls,  and  not  con- 
tend witli  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  private 
citizen.  The  consuls,  apprehensive  that  the 
pretorial  power  of  Cato  would  not  be  inferior 
even  to  the  consular  authority,  suddenly  as- 
sembled a  small  senate,  and  obtained  a  decre^ 
that  those  who  were  elected  prstors  shonld 
immediately  enter  upon  their  office,*  withoel 
waiting  the  usual  time  to  stand  the  charge,  if 
any  such  charge  should  be  brought  against 
them,  of  bribery  and  corruption.  By  this 
means  they  brought  in  their  own  creatures  and 
dependants,  presided  at  the  election,  and  gave 

*  There  wai  alwayi  a  time  allotted  betweea  noauaa 
tion  and  poncision ;  that  if  any  nndae  mean*  had  fc«» 
made  use  of  in  the  canvan,  it  aught  he  disrovcred 
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money  to  the  populace.  Yet  itUl  the  virtae  ot 
Cato  could  not  totally  low  its  weight.  There 
were  still  those  who  had  honesty  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  selling  his  interest,  and  wisdom 
enough  to  think  that  it  would  be  of  senrice  to 
the  state  to  elect  him,  even  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. He  therefore  was  nominated  prstor  by 
the  Totes  of  the  first-called  tribe;  but  Pompey 
scandalously  pretending  tliat  he  heard  it  thun- 
der, broke  up  the  assembly  3  for  it  is  not  com- 
mon for  the  Romans  to  do  any  business  if  it 
thunders.  Afterwards,  by  means  of  bribery, 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Tirtuous  part  of  the 
citiiens  from  the  assembly,  they  procured  Va- 
tinitts  to  oe  returned  pretor  instead  of  Cato. 
Those  electors,  it  is  said,  who  voted  from  such 
iniquitous  motives,  like  so  many  culprits,  im- 
mediately ran  away.  To  the  rest  that  assem- 
bled and  expressed  their  indignation,  Cato  was 
empowered  by  one  of  the  tribunes  to  address 
himself  in  a  speech;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
foretold,  as  ir  inspired  by  some  divine  influ- 
ence, all  those  evils  that  then  threatened  the 
commonwealth;  and  stirred  up  the  people 
■gainst  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who,  in  the  con- 
lofth  ■ 


r  their  guilty  intentions,  feared  the 
coDtroul  of  the  pnetorial  power  of  Cato.  In 
Ua  return  home  he  was  followed  by  a  greater 
multitude  than  all  that  had  been  appointed 
prBtors  united. 

When  Caius  Trebonius  moved  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  consular  provinces,  and  pro- 
posed giving  Spain  and  Africa  to  one  of  the 
consuls,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  to  the  other,  to- 
gether with  fleets  and  armies,  and  an  unlimited 
power  of  making  war  and  extending  dominion, 
the  rest  of  the  senate,  thinking  opposition  vain, 
forbore  to  speak  against  the  motion.  Cato, 
however,  berore  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  as- 
cended the  rostrum,  in  onler  to  speak,  but  he 
was  limited  to  the  space  of  two  hours;  and 
when  he  had  spent  this  time  in  repetitions,  in- 
structions, and  predictions,  and  was  proceeding 
in  his  discourse,  the  lictor  took  him  down  from 
the  rostrum.  Tet  still,  when  below  amongst 
the  people,  he  persisted  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
Uberty ;  and  the  people  readily  attended  to  him, 
and  joined  in  his  indignation,  till  the  consul's 
beadle  again  laid  hold  of  him,  and  turned  him 
out  of  Uke  /brum.  He  attempted,  notwith- 
sunding,  to  return  to  his  place,  and  excited 
the  people  to  assist  him;  which,  being  done 
more  than  once,  Trebonius,  in  a  violent  rage, 
ordered  him  to  prison.  Thither  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  liie  populace,  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself  as  he  went,  till,  at  last,  Trebonius, 
through  fear,  dismissed  him.  Thus  Cato  was 
rescued  that  day.  But  afterwards,  the  people 
being  partly  overawed,  and  partly  corrupted, 
the  consular  partv  prevented  Aquilius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  oy  force  of  arms,  from  coming 
out  of  the  senate-house  into  the  assembly, 
wounded  many,  killed  some,  and  thrust  Cato, 
who  said  it  thundered,  out  oT  the  Jorums  m> 
that  the  lur  was  passed  by  compulsion.  This 
rendered  Pompey  so  obnoxious,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  going  to  pull  down  his  statues,  but 
were  prevented  by  Cato.  Afterwards,  whw 
the  law  was  proposed  for  the  allotment  of 
Cesar's  provinces,  Cato  addressing  himself 
particularly  to  Pompey,  told  him  with  great 


confidence,  he  did  not  then  consider  that  he  was 
taking  Cesar  upon  his  shouklers;bat  when  he 
began  to  find  his  weight,  and  could  neither  sap- 
port  it  nor  ohake  him  off,  they  would  both  faO 
together,  and  crush  the  commonwealth  in  their 
fall;  and  then  he  should  find,  too  late,  thattbs 
counsels  of  Cato  were  no  less  salutary  for  him 
self  than  intrinsically  just.  Tet  Pompey,  thois^ 
he  often  heard  these  things,  in  the  confideroe 
of  his  fortune  and  his  power,  despised  them, 
and  feared  no  reverse  from  the  part  of  Caenr 
Cato  was  the  following  year  appointed  pns- 
tor;  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contrilh 
uted  so  much  to  the  dignitv  of  that  high  office 
by  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  as  to  have  de^ 
ogated  from  it  by  the  meanness  of  his  dresi; 
for  he  would  often  go  to  the  pnetorial  bench 
without  his  robe  or  his  shoes,  and  ait  in  jadg 
ment,  even  in  capital  cases,  on  some  of  the 
first  personages  in  Rome.  Some  will  have  it, 
that  he  passed  sentence  when  he  had  dnnk 
after  dinner,  but  that  is  not  true.  He  was  re- 
solved to  extirpate  that  extreme  corrupcioB 
which  then  prevailed  amongst  the  people  ia 
elections  of  every  kind;  and,  in  order  to  efleet 
this,  he  moved  that  a  law  should  be  passed  is 
the  senate,  for  every  candidate,  though  no  is- 
formation  should  be  said,  to  declare  upon  oath 
in  what  manner  he  obtained  his  election.  This 
gave  offence  to  the  candidates,  and  to  the  more 
mercenary  part  of  the  people.  So  that,  as  Catn 
was  going  in  the  morning  to  the  tribunal,  b6 
was  so  much  insulted  and  pelted  with  stones 
by  the  mob,  that  the  whole  court  fled,  and  he 
with  difficulty  escajped  into  the  rostrum.  There 
he  stood,  and  his  firm  and  steady  aspect  soon 
hushed  the  clamours  and  disorders  or  the  pop- 
ulace; so  that  when  he  spoke  upon  the  tab- 
ject,  he  was  heard  with  a  general  silence.* 
The  senate  publicly  testified  their  spprobatioa 
of  his  conduct;  but  he  answered,  that  no  com- 
pliment couki  be  paid  to  them  at  least  for  de- 
serting the  prstor,  and  declining  to  assist  him 
when  in  manifest  danger.  This  measure  dis- 
tressed the  candidates  considerably;  for,  on 
the  one  hand;  they  were  afraid  of  giving  bribes, 
and  on  the  other,  they  were  apprehensive  of 
losing  their  election,  if  it  should  be  done  by 
their  opponents.  They  thought  it  best,  thero- 
fore,  jointly  to  deposit  five  hundred  sestertia 
eachf  then  to  canvass  in  a  fair  and  legal  man- 
ner, and  if  any  one  should  be  convicted  of 
bribery,  he  should  forfeit  his  deposit.  Cats 
was  appointed  guarantee  of  this  agreement, 
and  the  money  was  to  be  lodged  in  his  hands 

*  This  cireaaiftaaec  in  Cato*!  lift  affbrda  agood  eomr 
ment  on  the  followtne  paiMae  m  Viml,  and.  at  Ika 
HUM  time,  the  labonred  dignity  sad  we%ht  of  thtf 
verte^— 

— Pietate  fmrem  ct  mcnlii  ti  forte  viroA  qiisa, 

eoBveyi  a  very  itroof  and  Joat  idea  of  Cato. 

Ac  yclttti  magno  in  poptdo  eaa  aepe  eooita  «si 
Seditio,  Heritqoe  animis  Ignobik  volgns ; 
Jamque  &ee«  ct  eaza  rolant ;  Airor  anna  nuttialml, 
Turn,  ptelate  grmTeai  eC  meritie  u  Ibrte  virvsa  qma 
Conepeaere,  itieat,  arreetiiqae  anrlbna  adMsAt: 
Ilk  i«git  dietii,  aaiaoe  ct  peciora  suleeL 

FSrf.  iBa.1. 

t  Cicero  speaks  of  this  agreeaaeat  m  ow  ef  Us  cm 
^ioAukitt. 
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bot  for  this  he  accepted  of  sureties.  When  the 
da^  or  election  came,  Cato  Btood  next  to  the 
tribune  who  presided,  and  as  he  examined  the 
▼otes,  one  of  the  depositing  candidates  ap- 
l^red  to  have  made  use  of  some  fraud.  He 
tnerefore  ordered  him  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
rest.  But,  after  complimentiiig  the  integrity 
of  Cato,  they  remitted  the  fine,  aad  said  that 
the  guilt  was  a  sufficient  punishment.  Cato, 
however  r^dered  himself  obnoxious  to  many 
Dy  this  conduct,  who  seemed  displeased  that  he 
anected  both  the  legislative  and  judicial  pow- 
ers. Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  authority  so 
much  exposed  to  envy  as  the  latter,  and  hardly 
any  virtue  so  obnoxious  as  that  of  justice, 
owing  to  the  popular  weight  and  influence  that 
it  always  carries  along  with  it  For  though  he 
who  administers  justice  in  a  virtuous  manner, 
may  not  be  respected  as  a  man  of  valour,  nor 
admired  as  a  man  of  parts,  yet  his  integrity  is 
always  productive  oi*  love  and  confidence. 
Valour  produces  fear,  and  parts  create  suspic- 
ion; they  are  distinctions,  moreover,  which  are 
rather  given  than  acquired.  One  arises  from 
a  natural  acuteness,  the  other  from  a  natural 
firmness  of  mind.  However,  as  justice  is  a 
Ttrtoe  so  easily  practicable  and  obtainable,  the 
opposite  vice  is  proportionably  odious. 

Thus  Cato  became  obnoxious  to  the  chiefs 
of  Rome  in  general.  But  Pompey  in  partic- 
ular, whose  glory  was  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins 
of  his  power,  laboured  with  unwearied  assidu- 
ity to  procure  impeachments  against  him.  The 
incendiary  Clodius,  who  had  again  entered  the 
lists  of  Pompey,  accused  Cato  of  embezzling  a 
quantity  of  the  Cyprian  treasure,  and  of  raising 
an  opposition  to  Pompey,  because  the  latter 
had  refused  to  accept  of  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. Cato,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained, 
that,  though  he  was  not  so  much  as  supplied 
with  a  horse,  or  a  soldier,  by  the  government, 
yet  he  had  brought  more  treasure  to  the  com- 
monwealth from  Cyprus,  than  Pompey  had 
done  from  so  many  wars  and  triumphs  over  the 
harassed  world.  He  asserted,  that  he  never 
even  wished  for  the  alliance  of  Pompey,  not 
because  he  thought  him*  unworthy,  but  because 
of  the  difierence  of  their  political  principles. 
'*  For  my  own  part,"  said  he,  "  I  rejected  the 
province  offered  me  as  an  appendage  to  my 
prstorship  ;  but  for  Pompey,  he  arrogated 
some  provinces  to  himself,  and  some  he  be- 
stowea  on  his  friends.  Nay,  he  has  now, 
without  even  soliciting  your  consent,  accom- 
modated Cesar  in  Gaul  with  six  thousand 
soldiers.  Such  forces,  armaments,  and  horses, 
are  now,  it  seems  at  the  disposal  of  private 
men:  and  Pompey  retains  the  title  or  com- 
mander and  general,  while  he  del^ates  to 
others  the  legions  and  the  provinces;  and  con- 
tinues within  the  walls  to  preside  at  elections, 
the  arbiter  of  the  mob,  and  the  fabricator  of 
sedition.  From  this  conduct  his  principles  are 
obvious  He  holds  it  but  one  step  from  anarchy 
to  absolute  power.'"*  Thus  Cato  maintained 
^0  pArty  against  Pompey. 

Marcos  Favonios  was  the  intimate  friend 

*  This  maxim  has  been  verified  m  almost  every  state. 
Wlien  ambitioss  men  aimed  at  sbiolste  power,  their 


and  imitator  of  Cato,  as  Apollocurns  Phale- 
reos*  is  said  to  have  been  of  Socrates,  whose 
discourses  he  was  transported  with  even  to 
madness  or  intoxication.  This  Favonios  stood 
fortheoifice  ofsdile,  and  apparently  lost  it; 
but  Cato,  upon  examining  the  votes,  and  finding 
them  all  to  be  written  in  the  same  hand,  ap- 
pealed against  the  frsud  and  the  tribunes  set 
aside  the  election.  Favonius,  therefore,  was 
elected,  in  the  discharge  of  the  several  offices 
of  bis  magistracy,  he  had  the  assistance  of  Ca- 
to, particularly  in  the  theatrical  entertainments 
that  were  given  to  the  people.  In  these  Cato 
gave  another  specimen  of  his  economy  j  for  he 
did  not  allow  the  players  and  musicians  crowns 
of  gold,  bot  of  wild  olive,  such  as  they  use  in 
the  Olympic  games.  Instead  of  expensive 
presents,  he  gave  the  Greeks  beets  and  let- 
tuces, and  radishes  and  parsley;  and  the  Ro* 
mans  he  presented  with  jugs  of  wine,  pork, 
figs,  cucumbers,  and  faggots  of  wood.  Some 
ridiculed  the  meanness  of  his  presents,  while 
others  were  delighted  with  this  relaxation  from 
the  usual  severity  of  his  manners.  And  Fa 
vonius,  who  appeared  only  as  a  common  per- 
son amongst  the  spectators,  and  had  given  up 
the  management  of  the  whole  to  Cato,  declar* 
ed  the  same  to  the  people,  and  publicly  ap- 
plauded his  conduct,  exhorting  him  to  reward 
merit  of  every  kind.  Curio,  Uie  colleague  of 
Favonius,  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
other  theatre,  a  very  magni^ent  entertainment : 
but  the  people  lefl  him,  and  were  much  more 
entertained  with  seeing  Favonius  act  the  pri- 
vate citizen,  and  Cato  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies. It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  took 
this  upon  him  only  to  shew  the  folly  of  trou- 
blesome and  expensive  preparations  in  matters 
of  mere  amusement,  and  that  the  benevolence 
and  good  humour  suitable  to  soch  occasions 
would  have  better  effect. 

When  Scipio,  Hypseeus,  and  Milo,  were 
candidates  for  the  consulship,  and,  beside  the 
usual  infamous  practices  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, had  recourse  to  violence  and  murder  and 
civil  war,  it  was  proposed  that  Pompey  should 
be  appointed  protector  of  the  electioik  But 
Cato  opposed  this,  and  said  that  the  laws  snoold 
not  derive  their  security  from  Pompey,  but 
that  Pompey  should  owe  his  to  the  laws. 

However,  when  the  consular  power  had 
been  long  suspended,  and  the  /brum  was  in 
some  mesBure  besieged  by  three  armies,  Cato, 
that  things  might  not  come  to  the  worst,  re- 
coroended  to  the  senate  to  confer  that  power 
on  Pompey  as  a  favour,  with  which  his  own 
influence  would  otherwise  invest  him;  and  by 
that  means  make  a  less  evil  the  remedy  for  a 
greater.  Bibolus,  therefore,  an  agent  of  Ga- 
te's, moved  in  the  senate  that  Pompey  should 
be  created  sole  consul;  adding,  that  his  ad- 
ministration would  either  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  state,  or  that*  at  least,  if  the 
commonwealth  must  have  a  master,  it  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  being  under  (he  aus- 
pices of  the  greatest  man  in  Rome.  C^ts, 
contrary  to  every  ones's  expectation,  seconded 

JEnesf  went  to  the  throne  of  Carthsge,  involved  in  a 


*  See  Flato'B  Fhsedo.and  the  beginning  of  the  Sffm 

Bomm^    Thii  ApoDodorus  woe "■*  ■*— — -- 

Irom  hu  pssnonste  enthuiiam. 
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Iha  BodoB,  iadmatuig  tbat  any  goTemment 
iru  prefermble  to  uiarehy,  and  tut  Pompey 
ptOBund  fmir  for  a  conttitational  adminittra- 
tiOBy  and  for  the  presenration  of  the  cit]r. 

Pompey,  being  thu  elected  consal,  inTited 
Cato  to  his  house  in  the  luburbt.  He  received 
bim  with  the  greatest  caresses  and  acknow- 
ledgments, and  entreated  him  to  assist  in  his 
administration,  and  to  preside  at  his  councils. 
Cato  answeredi  that  he  had  neither  formerly 
opposed  Pompey  out  of  private  enmity,  nor 
supported  him  of  late  out  of  personal  favour; 
but  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  had  been  his 
motive  in  both :  that,  in  private,  he  would  as- 
sist him  with  his  counsel  whenever  he  should 
be  called  upon;  but  that,  in  public,  he  should 
speak  his  sentiments,  wnether  they  might  be 
in  Pompey's  favour  or  not.  And  he  did  not 
fail  to  do  as  he  had  said.  For,  soon  afUr, 
when  Pompey  proposed  severe  punishments 
and  oenalties  against  those  who  had  been  guil- 
ty or  bribery,  Uato  gave  it  as  his  opinion^  that 
tne  past  should  be  overlooked,  and  the  future 
only  adverted  to:  for  that  if  he  should  scruti- 
niae  into  former  offences  of  that  kind,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  where  it  would  end;  and 
should  he  establish  penal  laws,  ex  post  facto, 
it  would  be  hard  that  those  who  were  convict- 
ed of  former  offences,  should  suffel*  for  the 
breach  of  those  laws  which  were  then  not  in 
being.  Afterwards,  too,  when  impeachments 
were  brought  against  several  persons  of  rank, 
and  some  of  Pompey's  friends  amongst  the 
leet,  Cato,  when  he  observed  that  Pompey  fa- 
voured the  latter,  reproved  him  with  great  free- 
dom, and  urged  him  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  Pompey  had  enacted,  that  encomiums 
■hould  no  longer  be  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar;  and  yet,  he  gave  into  the 
court  a  written  encomium  on  Munatius  Plan- 
ens,*  when  he  was  upon  his  trial;  but  Cato, 
when  he  observed  this,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
judges,  stopped  his  ears,  and  forbade  the  apol- 
ogy to  be  read.  Plancus,  upon  this,  objected 
to  Cato's  being  one  of  the  judges;  yet  he  was 
condemned  notwithstandinff.  Indeed,  Cato 
^ve  the  criminals  in  general  no  small  perplex- 
ity; for  they  were  equallj^  afraid  of  having  him 
for  their  judge,  and  of  objecting  to  him;  as  in 
the  latter  case,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  rely  on  their  inno- 
eence,  and  by  the  same  means  were  condemn- 
ed. Nay,  to  object  to  the  judgment  of  Cato. 
became  a  common  handle  of  accusation  and 
reproach. 

Cesar,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  prose- 
enting  the  war  in  Gaul,  was  cultivating  his  in- 
terest in  the  city,  by  all  that  friendship  and 
BQiificence  could  effect.  Pompey  saw  this, 
and  waked,  as  from  a  dream,  to  the  warnings 
of  Cato:  yet  he  remained  indolent;  and  Cato, 
whoperceived  the  political  necessity  of  oppos- 
ing Cesar,  determined  himself  to  stand  for  the 
consulship,  that  he  might  thereby  oblige  him 
nther  to  lay  down  his  arms  or  discover  his  de- 
signs. Cato's  competitors  were  both  men  of 
credit;  but  Sulpicius,t  who  was  one  of  them, 

*  Msnatiut  Fhoieiu,  who,  in  the  Greek,  is,  Vv  nie- 
taks,  cdled  Flaeeiu,  was  then  triboi*  of  the  people. 
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had  himself  derived  great  advantagea  fSm  tha 
authority  of  Cato.  On  this  account,  be  wm 
censured  as  ungratefbl:  though  (!ato  was  bm 
offended:  *<For  what  wonder/*  said  he,  **b  it, 
that  what  a  man  esteems  the  greatest  happmess 
he  should  not  give  up  to  another?"  He  p^ 
cured  an  act  in  the  senate,  that  no  candidate 
should  canvass  by  means  of  others.  This  ex- 
asperated the  people ;  because  it  cut  off  at  once 
the  means  of  cultivating  favour,  and  conveying 
bribes;  and  thereby  rendered  the  lower  order 
of  citizens  poor  and  insignificant.  It  was  in 
some  measure  owing  to  this  act  that  he  lost  the 
consulship;  for  he  consulted  his  dignity  too 
much  to  canvass  in  a  popular  manner  h'unseK^ 
and  his  friends  could  not  then  do  it  for  him. 

A  repulse,  in  this  case,  is  for  some  time 
attended  with  shame  and  sorrow  both  to  the 
candidate  and  his  friends;  but  Cato  was  so 
little  affected  by  it,  that  he  anointed  himself  to 
play  at  ball,  and  wa\ed  as  usual  afler  dinner 
with  his  friends  in  ihe/orumj  without  his  shoes 
or  his  tunic.  Cicero,  sensible  how  much  Rome 
wanted  such  a  consul,  at  once  blamed  his  in- 
dolence, with  regard  to  courting  the  people  on 
this  occasion,  and  his  inattraktion  to  future  suc- 
cess: whereas,  he  had  twice  applied  for  the 
pnetonhip.  Cato  answered,  that  his  ill  suc- 
cess in  the  latter  case  was  not  owing  to  tbs 
aversion  of  the  people,  but  to  the  corrupt  and 
compulsive  measures  used  amongst  them; 
whilst  in  an  application  for  the  consulship  as 
such  measures  could  be  used;  and  he  was  see- 
sible,  therefore,  that  the  citizens  were  offended 
by  those  manners,  which  it  did  not  become  § 
wise  man  either  to  change  for  their  sakes,  oi; 
by  repeating  his  application^  to  expose  himself 
to  the  same  ill  success. 

Cesar  had,  at  this  time,  obtained  many  dan- 
gerous victories  over  wariike  nations;  and  had 
fallen  upon  the  Germans,  though  at  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  slain  three  hundred  thousand 
of  them.  Many  of  the  citizens,  on  this  occa- 
sion, voted  a  public  thanksgiving;  but  Cato 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  said,  ''That 
Cesar  should  be  given  up  to  the  nations  he  had 
injured,  that  his  conduct  might  not  bring  a 
curse  upon  the  city;  vet  the  gods,'*  he  said, 
''ought  to  be  thanked,  notwithstanding,  that 
the  soldiers  had  not  suffered  for  the  madnos 
and  wickedness  of  their  general,  but  that  tb^ 
had  in  mercy  spared  the  sute."  Cesar,  npon 
this,  sent  letters  to  the  senate,  full  of  invectives 
against  Cato.  When  they  were  read,  Cato 
rose  with  great  calmness,  and  in  a  speech,  so 
regular  that  it  seemed  premeditated,  said,  thaL 
with  regard  to  the  letters,  as  they  contained 
nothing  but  a  little  of  Cesar's  buffoonery,  they 
deserved  not  to  be  answered;  and  then,  laying 
open  the  whole  plan  of  Cesar's  conduct,  mote 
like  a  friend,  who  knew  his  bosom  counsels, 
than  an  enemy,  he  shewed  the  senate  tbat  it 
waa  not  the  Britons  or  the  Gauls  they  had  ts 
fear,  but  Cesar  himself.  This  alarmed  tbeai 
so  much,  that  Cesar's  friends  were  sorry  they 
had  produced  the  letters  that  occasioned  it. 
Nothing,  however,  was  then  resolved  opoBt 
only  it  was  debated  concerning  the  profirlfltf  fi 


Servios  Salpieia»  RoAii.  The  latter,  wiiiyii  ^  " 
Dion,  was  cLqkd  Ibr  his  knowledge  of  the  kmn^ 
the  ftnner  ibr  his  eloqeoBeo. 
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4ppoizit^iig  a  toccessor  to  Csssar;  and  when 
Ccsar*^  friends  reqaired,  that,  in  caie  thereof, 
Pompey  too  should  relinqaish  hit  army,  and 
give  up  his  provinces:  •*  Now,"  cried  Cato,  "is 
coming  to  psss  tht  )ven  that  I  foretold^  It  is 
obvious,  that  Cesar  will  have  recourse  to  arms; 
and  that  the  power  which  he  has  obtained  by 
deceiving  the  people,  he  will  make  use  of  to 
enslave  them."  However,  Cato  had  but  little 
influence  out  of  the  senate,  for  the  people  were 
oent  on  aggrandiiing  Cesar;  and  even  the 
•enate,  while  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
CatOy  was  afraid  of  the  people. 

When  the  news  was  brought  that  Cesar  had 
taken  Arminium,  and  was  advancing  with  his 
army  towards  Rome,  the  people  in  general^  and 
even  Pompey,  cast  Uieir  eyes  upon  Cato,  as  on 
the  only  person  who  had  foreseen  the  orupnal 
designs  of  Cesar.  "  Had  ye  then,"  said  Cato, 
'^attended  to  my  counsels,  you  would  neither 
now  have  feared  the  power  of  one  man,  nor 
would  it  have  been  in  one  man  that  you  should 
have  placed  vour  hopes."  Pompey  answered, 
that  "  Cato  bad  indeed  been  a  better  prophet, 
but  that  he  had  himself  acted  a  more  friendly 
part."  And  Cato  then  advised  the  senate  to 
pat  every  thing  into  the  hands  of  Pompey. 
*<For  the  authors  of  great  evils,"  be  said, 
*Jtnow  best  how  to  remove  them."  As  Pom- 
pey perceived  that  his  forces  were  insufficient, 
and  even  the  few  that  he  had  by  no  means 
hearty  in  his  cause,  he  thought  proper  to  leave 
the  city.  Cato,  being  determined  to  follow 
him,  sent  his  youngest  son  to  Munatius,  who 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  and  took  the 
•eldest  along  with  him.  As  his  family,  and  par- 
ticularly his  daughters,  wanted  a  proper  super* 
ntendant,  he  took  Marcia  again,  who  was  tnen 
i  rich  widow;  for  Hortensins  was  dead,  and 
aad  left  her  his  whole  estate.  This  circum- 
itanoe  gave  Cebar  occasion  to  reproach  Cato 
with  his  avarice,  and  to  call  him  the  merce- 
nary husband.  "  For  why,"  said  he,  "  did  he 
part  with  her,  if  he  had  occasion  for  her  him- 
self ^  And,  if  he  had  not  occasion  for  her,  why 
did  he  take  her  again  .^  The  reason  is  obvious. 
It  was  the  wealth  of  Hortensius.  He  lent  the 
young  man  his  wife,  that  he  might  make  her  a 
rich  widow."  But,  in  answer  to  this,  one  need 
only  quote  that  passage  of  Euripides, 

Call  Hcrcuks  a  coward ! 

iTor  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  reproach 
Cato  with  covetousness  as  it  would  be  to 
jbaige  Hercules  with  want  of  courage .  Wheth- 
er the  conduct  of  Cato  was  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable in  this  a&ir  is  another  question. 

*  Bat  wai  not  this  very  impolitic  in  Cato  ?  Wu  it 
lot  a  rain  nerifice  to  hii  ambition  of  prophecy  ?  Ceaar 
x>u1d  not  long  remab  unacquainted  with  what  had 
Mased  in  the  fcnatc :  and  Cato*!  observation,  on  this 
occasion,  was  not  much  more  discreet  than  it  would  be 
to  ieU  a  madman,  who  had  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  that 
he  intended  to  bum  a  house.  Cato,  in  our  opinion,  with 
all  his  virtue,  contributed  no  less  to  the  destrncCi(m  of 
the  commonwealth  than  Cesar  himsclC  MTherelbre 
did  he  idly  exasperate  that  ambitious  naan,  b^  objeetr 
mg  against  a  public  thanksgiring  for  his  victories? 
There  was  a  prejudice  in  that  part  of  Cato's  conduct, 
«rhich  had  but  the  shadow  of  virtue  to  support  it,  Nay, 
st  is  more  than  probable,  that  it  was  out  of  spite  io 


BC  IS  more  uuiu  pruusoic.  ui«»  ii.  «*■»  uu^  wi  mfttm  iv 
Saesar,  that  Cato  mt  the  whole  consular  power  to 
Pompey.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Cmnr  had  de- 
rf»aebed  Csto*t  sister. 


However,  as  soon  as  he  had  remarried  Murcia, 
he  gave  her  the  charge  of  his  family,  and  fol* 
lowed  Pompey. 

From  that  time,  it  is  said  that  he  neither  col 
his  hair,  nor  shaved  bis  beard,  nor  wore  a  gar- 
land; but  was  uniform  in  his  dress,  as  in  his 
anguish  for  his  country.  On  which  side 
soever  victory  might  for  a  while  decree,  he 
changed  not  on  that  account  his  habits.  Being 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Sicily,  he 
passed  over  to  Syracuse;  and  finding  that  Asi- 
nius  PoUio  was  arrived  at  M essenia  with  a  de 
tachment  from  the  enemy,  he  sent  to  him  to  de 
mand  the  reason  of  his  commg;  but  Pollio  only 
answered  his  question  by  another,  and  de 
manded  of  Cato  to  know  the  cause  of  the  revo- 
lutions. When  he  was  informed  that  Pompey 
had  evacuated  Italy,  and  was  encamped  at 
Dyrrhachium.  <<How  mysterious,"  said  he, 
"  are  the  ways  of  Providence !  When  Pompey 
neither  acted  upon  the  principles  of  wisdom 
nor  of  justice,  he  was  invincible;  but  now  that 
he  would  save  the  liberties  of  his  country,  his 
good  fortane  seems  to  have  forsaken  him. 
Asinius,  he  said,  he  could  easily  drive  out  of 
Sicily;  but  as  greater  supplies  were  at  hand,  he 
was  unwilling  to  involve  the  island  in  war. 
He  therefore  advised  the  Syracusans  to  consult 
their  safety  by  joining  the  stronger  party;  and 
soon  after  set  sail.  When  he  came  to  Pom- 
pey, his  constant  sentiments  were,  that  the  war 
should  be  procrastinated  in  hopes  of  peace;  for 
that*  if  they  came  to  blows,  which  party  soever 
might  be  successful,  the  event  would  he  deci- 
sive against  the  liberties  of  the  state.  He  also 
prevailed  on  Pompey,  and  the  council  of  war, 
that  neither  any  city  subject  to  the  Romuis 
should  be  sacked,  nor  any  Roman  killed,  ex- 
cept in  the  field  of  battle.  By  this  he  gained 
great  glory,  and  brought  over  many,  by  his  hu' 
manity,  to  the  interest  of  Pompey. 

When  he  went  into  Asia  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  men  and  ships,  he  took  with  nim  his 
sister  Servilia,  and  a  little  boy  that  she  had  bv 
Lucullus;  for,  since  the  death  of  her  husbandy 
she  had  lived  with  him;  and  this  circumstance 
of  putting  herself  under  the  eye  of  Cato,  and  of 
following  him  through  the  severe  discipline  of 
camps,  greatly  recovered  her  reputation:  ve 
Cesar  dui  not  fail  to  censure  Cato  even  on  bet 
account 

Though  Pompev's  officers  in  Asia  did  not 
think  that  they  had  much  need  of  Cato's  assist- 
ance, yet  he  brought  over  the  Rhodians  to  theii 
interest;  and  there  leaving  his  sister  Servilia 
and  her  son,  he  joined  Pomoey  Vi  forces,  which 
were  now  on  a  respectable  footing,  both  by  sea 
and  land.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Pompey 
disoovered  his  final  views.  At  first,  he  intend- 
ed to  have  given  Cato  the  supreme  naval  com- 
mand ;  and  he  had  then  no  fe<ver  than  five  hun- 
dred men  of  war,  besides  an  infinite  number  of 
open  galleys  and  tenders.  Reflecting,  how 
ever,  or  reminded  by  his  friends,  that  Cato's 
great  principle  was  on  all  occasions  to  rescue 
Uie  commonwealth  from  the  government  of  an 
individual;  and  that,  if  invested  with  so  con 
siderable  a  power  himself,  the  moment  Cesar 
should  be  vanquished,  he  would  oblige  Pompey 
too  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  submit  to  the 
laws;  he  changed  his  intentions,  though  he  had 
alretdy  mentioned  them  to  Cato^  and  gave  the 
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commanJ  of  the  fleet  to  Bibulis.  The  zeal  of 
Cato,  however,  was  not  abated  by  this  coodaiet, 
When  they  were  on  the  eve  of  battle  at  Dyr^ 
rbachiam,  Pompey  himself  addressed  and  en- 
coaraged  the  army,  and  ordered  his  officers  to 
do  the  same.  Their  addresses,  notwithstand- 
ing, were  coldly  receiTed.  But  when  Cato  rose 
and  spoke,  upon  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
concerning  liberty,  virtue,  death,  and  glory; 
when,  by  his  impassioned  action,  he  shewed 
that  he  felt  what  he  spoke,  and  that  his  elo- 
quence took  its  glowing  colours  from  his  soul; 
when  he  concluded  with  an  invocation  to  the 
gods,  as  witnesses  of  their  efforts  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  country; — ^the  plaudits  of  the 
army  rent  the  skies,  and  the  generals  marched 
on  in  full  confidence  of  victory.  They  fought, 
and  were  victorious ;  thouffh  Cesar's  good 
genius  availed  him  of  the  frigid  caution  and 
diffidence  of  Pompey,  and  rendered  the  victory 
incomplete.  But  these  things  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Pompey.  Amid  the  general 
joy  that  followed  this  success,  Cato  alone 
mourned  over  his  countiy,  and  bewailed  that 
fatal  and  cruel  ambition  which  covered  the 
field  with  bodies  of  citizens  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  each  other.  When  Pompey,  in  pursuit  of 
Cesar,  proceeded  to  Thessaly,  and  lett  in 
Dyrrhachium  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and 
treasure,  together  with  some  friends  and  rela- 
tions, he  gave  the  whole  in  charge  to  Cato,  with 
the  command  of  fifteen  cohorts  only;  for  still 
he  was  afraid  of  his  republican  principles.  If 
he  should  be  vanquished,  indeed,  he  knew  Cato 
would  be  faithful  to  hiin;  but  if  he  should  be 
victor,  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
not  permit  him  to  reap  the  reward  of  conquest 
in  the  sweets  ef  absfJute  power.  Cato,  how- 
ever, had  the  satisfaction  of  being  attended  by 
many  illustrious  persons  in  Dyrrhachium. 

After  the  fatal  overthrow  at  Pharsalia,  Cato 
determined,  in  case  of  Pompey's  death,  to  con- 
duct the  people  under  his  charge  to  Italy,  and 
then  to  retire  into  exile,  far  from  the  cognizance 
of  the  power  of  tho  tyrant;  but  if  Pompey  sur- 
vived, he  was  resolved  to  Keep  his  little  forces 
together  for  him.  With  this  design,  he  passed 
into  Corcyra,  whore  the  fleet  was  stationed: 
snd  would  there  have  resignechhis  command  to 
(/icero,  because  he  had  l^n  consul  and  him- 
self only  pnetor.  But  Cicero  declined  it,  and 
set  sail  for  Italy.  Pompey  the  Younger  re- 
sented this  defection,  and  was  about  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  Cicero  and  some  others,  but 
Cato  prevented  him  by  private  expostulation ; 
and  thus  saved  the  lives  both  of  Cicero  and  the 
rest. 

Cato,  upon  a  supposition  that  Pompey  the 
Great  would  make  his  escape  into  Egypt  or 
Libva,  prepared  to  follow  him,  together  with 
his  litUe  force,  after  having  first  given,  to  such 
as  chose  it,  the  hberty  of  staying  behind.  As 
soon  as  he  had  reached  the  African  coast,  he 
met  with  Sextus,  Pompey's  younger  son,  who 
acquainted  him  with  the  death  of  his  father. 
This  greatly  affliicted  the  little  band;  but  as 
Pompey  was  no  more,  they  unanimously  re- 
solved to  have  no  other  leader  than  Cato. 
Cato,  out  of  compassion  to  the  honest  men  that 
had  put  their  confidence  in  him,  and  because 
he  would  not  leave  them  destitute  in  a  foreign 


country,  took  upon  him  the  command.  He 
fint  made  for  Cyrene,  and  was  reeeived  b;  ih« 
people,  though  they  had  before  shut  their  gaiei 
against  Labienos.  Here  he  aaderstood  UiU 
Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  was  entectain- 
ed  by  Juba;  and  that  Appius  Yams,  to  whom 
Pompey  had  given  the  government  of  Africa, 
had  joined  them  with  his  forces.  Cato,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  march  to  them  by  land,  as  it 
was  now  winter.  He  had  got  together  a  great 
many  asses  to  carry  water;  and  furnished  him 
self  also  with  cattle  and  other  victualling  pro- 
visions, as  well  as  with  a  number  of  carriages. 
He  had  likewise  in  his  train  some  of  the  people 
called  Psylli,*  who  obviate  the  bad  effiscts  of 
the  bate  of  serpents,  by  sucking  out  the  poison; 
and  deprive  the  serpents  themselves  of  their 
ferocity  by  their  charms.  During  a  continued 
march  for  seven  days,  he  was  always  foremost, 
though  he  made  use  of  neither  horse  nor  char^ 
iot.  Even  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Phar> 
salia,  he  ate  sitting,t  intending  it  as  an  addi- 
tional token  of  mourning,  that  he  never  lay 
down  except  to  sleep. 

By  the  end  of  winter  he  reached  the  place  of 
his  designation  in  Libr^y  with  an  army  of  near 
ten  thousand  men.  The  affairs  of  Scipio  and 
Yarns  were  in  a  bad  situation,  by  reason  of  the 
misunderstanding  and  distraction  which  pre- 
vailed between  them,  and  which  led  them  to 
pay  their  court  with  great  servility  to  Juba, 
whose  wealth  and  power  rendered  him  intolcr^ 
ably  arrogant.  For  when  he  first  gave  Cato 
audience,  he  took  his  place  between  Scipio  and 
Cato.  But  Cato  took  up  his  chair  and  removed 
it  to  the  other  side  of  Scipio;  thus  giving  him 
the  most  honourable  place,  though  he  was  hit 
enemy,  and  had  published  a  libel  i^inst  him. 
Cato's  adversaries  have  not  paid  proper  re- 
gard to  his  spirit  on  this  occasion,  but  the} 
have  been  reibdy  enough  to  blame  him  for  put* 
ting  Philostratus  in  the  middle,  when  be  was 
walking  with  him  one  day  in  Sicily,  though  be 
did  it  entirely  out  of  regard  to  philosophy.    In 

*  Theie  people  were  so  eslled  ttx>m  Iheir  king  Ptyl- 
lus,  whoM  toinb  wai  in  the  nfion  of  the  Syrtes.  Var- 
ro  tells  lu,  that,  to  try  the  legitintacy  of  their  childreB; 
they  sufler  them  to  be  bitten  by  a  Tenomout  serpentj 
and  if  they  BurrlTe  the  wound,  they  conclude  that  they 
are  not  spurious.  Crates  Pergamcuus  says,  Uiere  were 
a  people  of  this  kind  at  Paros,  on  the  HeUespont,  call 
ed  Ophiogenes,  whose  touch  alone  was  a  cure  for  the 
bite  of  a  serpent.  Celsus  obserres,  that  the  PsyUi  soek 
out  the  poison  from  the  wound,  not  by  any  superior 
skill  or  quality,  but  because  they  have  courage  enotvf' 
to  do  it.  Some  writers  have  asserted,  that  the  i^ui 
have  an  innate  quality  in  their  constitution,  that  it 
poisonous  to  serpents ;  and  that  the  smell  of  it  throwi 
them  into  a  profound  sleep.  Pliny  maintains,  that 
every  man  has  in  himself  a  natural  poiMra  for  serpents; 
and  that  those  creatures  will  shun  the  human  safava,  ai 


they  would  boiling  water.  The  tuting  saliva,  in  fwr- 
ticular,if  it  comes  within  their  mouths,  kills  them  im- 
mediately. If,  therefore,  we  may  believe  that  the  hu- 
man saliva  is  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  we 
shall  have  no  occasion  to  believe,  at  the  same  tune,  thai 
the  Ps^Ui  were  endowed  with  any  peculiar  qualities  of 
this  kind,  but  that  their  success  m  these  opcratioo* 
arose,  as  Celsus  says.  Ex  audada  tira  eonfinmUa. 
However,  they  made  a  considerable  trade  of  it;  and 
we  are  assured,  that  they  have  been  known  to  import 
the  African  serpents  into  Italy,  and  other  countries,  tt 
increaac  their  gain.  Pliny  s^,  they  brought  tcarji 
ons  into  Sicily,  but  they  wooU  not  live  in  u»t  islaM 
f  The  consul  Yarro  did  the  same  after  the  battk  m 
Came,    It  was  a  ceremony  of  mour niiy, 
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All  manner  he  humbled  J  aba,  who  had  consid* 
ered  Scipio  and  Yams  as  little  more  than 
his  lieotenantsj  and  he  took  care  alio  to  recon- 
cile them  to  each  other. 

The  whole  army  then  desired  him  to  take 
the  command  upon  him;  and  Scipio  and  Tanis 
readily  offered  to  resign  it:  but  ne  said,  '<  He 
would  not  transgress  Uie  laws,  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  was  waging  war  with  the  man  who 
trampled  upon  them;  nor,  when  he  was  only 
proprastor,  take  the  command  from  a  proeon- 
suiP  For  Scipio  had  been  appointed  procon- 
sul; and  his  name  inspired  the  generality  with 
hopes  of  success;  for  they  thought  a  Scipio 
could  not  be  beaten  in  Africa. 

Scipio  being  established  commander-in-cl)ief, 
to  gratify  Juba,  was  inclined  to  put  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Utica  to  the  sword,  and  to  raze 
the  city  as  a  place  engaged  in  the  interest  of 
Cesar.  But  Cato  would  not  suffer  it:  he  in- 
veighed loudly  in  council  against  that  design, 
invoking  Heaven  and  earth  to  oppose  it;  and, 
with  much  difficulty,  rescued  that  people  out 
of  the  hands  of  cruelty.  After  which,  partly 
on  their  application,  and  partly  at  the  request 
of  Scipio,  he  agreed  to  take  the  command  of 
the  town,  that  it  might  neither  willingly  nor 
unwillingly  fall  into  the  hands  of  Cesar.  In- 
deed, it  was  a  place  very  convenient  and  advan- 
tageous to  those  who  were  masters  of  it;  and 
Cato  added  much  to  its  strength,  as  well  as 
convenience.  For  he  brought  into  it  a  vast 
quantity  of  bread-corn,  repaired  the  walls, 
erected  towers,  and  fortified  it  with  ditches  and 
ramparts.  Then  he  armed  all  the  youth  of 
Utica,  and  posted  them  in  the  trenches  under 
his  eye:  as  for  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
kept  them  close  within  the  walls;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  took  great  care  that  they  should  suf- 
fer no  injury  ofany  kind  from  the  Romans.  And 
by  the  supply  of  arms,  of  money,  and  provisions, 
which  he  sent  in  great  quantities  to  the  camp, 
Utica  came  to  be  considered  as  the  principal 
magazine. 

The  advice  he  had  before  given  to  Poropey, 
oe  now  gave  to  Scipio,  ''Not  to  risk  a  battle 
with  an  able  and  experienced  warrior,  but  to 
take  the  advantage  or  time,  which  most  effect- 
ually blasts  the  growth  of  tyranny."  Scipio, 
however,  in  his  rashness,  despised  these  coun- 
•els,  and  once  even  scrupled  not  to  reproach 
Cato  with  cowardice;  asking,  ''  Whether  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  sitting  still  himself 
within  the  walls  and  bars,  unless  he  hindered 
othera  from  taking  bolder  measures  upon  occa- 
non.'"  Cato  wrote  back, ''  That  he  was  ready 
to  cross  over  into  Italy  with  the  horse  and  foot 
which  he  had  brought  into  Africa,  and,  by 
bringing  Cesar  upon  himself,  to  draw  him  from 
his  desiffn  against  Scipio."  But  Scipio  only 
ridiculed  the  proposal;  and  it  was  plain  that 
Cato  now  repented  his  giving  up  to  him  the 
command,  since  he  saw  that  Scipio  would  take 
no  rational  scheme  for  the  conduct  of  the  war; 
and  that  if  he  should,  beyond  all  expectation, 
succeed,  he  would  behave  with  no  kind  of  mod- 
eration to  the  citizens.  It  was  therefore  Cato's 
judgment,  and  he  often  declared  it  to  his  friends, 
••  'rhat,  by  reason  of  the  incapacity  and  rash- 
noM'Of  the  generals,  he  could  hope  no  good 
end  of  the  war;  and  that,  even  if  victory  should 
i^tsclire  for  them,  and  Cesar  be  destroyed,  for 
b<)  woukl  not  stay  a    Rome,  but  fiy 


from  the  cruelty  and  ii.humanity  of  Scipio,  who 
already  threw  out  insolent  menaces  against 
many  of  tho  Romans." 

The  thing  came  to  pass  sooner  than  he  ei- 
pected.  About  midnight  a  person  arrived  fron 
the  army,  whence  he  had  been  three  days  In 
coming,  with  news  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought  at  Thaspus;  that  all  was  lost ;  that  Cesar 
was  master  of  both  the  camps;  and  that  Scipio 
and  Juba  were  fled  with  a  few  troops,  which 
had  escaped  the  general  slaughter. 

On  the  receipt  of  such  tidings,  the  people  of 
Utica,  as  might  be  expected  amidst  the  appre- 
hensions of  night  and  war,  wei%  in  the  utmosl 
distraction,  and  could  scarce  keep  themselvet 
within  the  walls.  But  Cato  making  his  ap 
peannce  among  the  citizens,  who  were  running 
up  and  down  the  streets  with  great  confusion 
and  clamour,  encoursgedthem  in  the  best  man- 
ner he  could.  To  remove  the  violence  of  ter- 
ror and  astonishment,  he  told  them  the  case 
might  not  be  so  bad  as  it  was  represented,  the 
misfortune  being  probably  exaggerated  by  re- 
port; and  thus  he  calmed  the  present  tumult 
As  soon  as  it  was  light,  he  summoned  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  the  three  hundred  whom  he 
made  use  of  as  a  council.  These  were  the 
Romans  who  trafficked  there  in  merchandise 
and  exchange  of  money ;  and  to  them  he  added  ^ 

all  the  senators,  and  their  sons.  While  thev 
were  awembling,  he  entered  the  house  with 
great  composure  and  firmness  of  look,  as  il 
nothing  extraordinary  had  happened;  and  read 
a  book  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  This  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  stores,  the  com,  the 
arms,  and  other  implements  of  war,  and  the 
mustera. 

When  they  were  met,  he  opened  the  matter 
by  commending  the  three  hunared,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary alacrity  and  fidelity  they  had  shewn 
in  serving  the  public  cause  with  their  purses, 
their  peraons,  and  their  counsels;  and  exhort- 
ing them  not  to  entertain  different  views,  or  to 
endeavour  to  save  themselves  by  flight; ''  for," 
continued  he,  ^  if  you  keep  in  a  body,  Cesar 
will  not  hold  you  in  such  contempt,  'Syon  con- 
tinue the  war;  and  you  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  spared,  if  you  have  recourse  to  submission. 
I  desire  you  will  consider  the  point  thorough- 
ly, and  what  resolution  soever  you  may  take,  I 
will  not  blame  you.  If  you  are  inclined  to  go 
with  the  stream  of  fortune,  I  shall  impute  ths 
change  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  If  you  bear 
up  against  their  threatening  aspect,  and  con- 
tinue to  face  danget  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  I 
will  be  your  fellow-soldier,  as  well  as  captain, 
till  our  country  has  experienced  the  last  issues 
of  her  fate:  our  country,  which  is  not  in  Utica, 
or  Adrymettum,  but  Rome;  and  she,  in  her  vast 
resources,  has  often  recovered  herself  from 
greater  falls  than  this.  Many  resources  we  cer 
tainly  have  at  present;  and  the  principal  i» 
that  we  have  to  contend  with  a  man  whose  oc 
casions  oblige  him  to  attend  to  various  objects 
Spain  is  gone  over  to  young  Poropey,  and 
Rome,  as  yet  nnaccuBtomed  to  the  yoke,  is 
ready  to  spurn  it  from  her,  and  to  rise  on  any 
prospect  of  change.  Nor  is  danger  to  be  de- 
clined. In  this  you  may  take  your  enemy  foi 
a  pattern,  who  ia  prodigal  of  his  blood  in  the 
most  iniquitous  cause;  whereas,  if  you  aucceed 
you  will  live  extremely  happly ;  if  you  miscari? 
the  uncertainties  of  war  will  be  tenninatea 
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frith  a  glorious  death.  However,  delibente 
among  yoaraehes  as  U  the  stApa  you  should 
take,  first  entreating  Heaven  to  prosper  your 
determinations  in  a  manner  worthy  the  cour- 
age and  seal  yon  have  already  shown." 

This  speech  of  Cato'k  inspired  some  witn 
eoofideoce,  and  even  with  hope;  and  the  gen- 
erality were  so  much  affected  with  his  intrepid, 
his  generous,  and  humane  turn  of  mind,  that 
they  almost  forgot  their  present  danger;  and 
looking  upon  him  as  the  onlv  general  that  was 
invincible,  and  superior  to  all  fortune,  '^  They 
desired  him  to  make  what  use  he  thought  prop- 
er of  their  fortunes  and  their  arms-,  for  that  it 
was  better  to  die  under  his  burner  than  to  save 
their  lives  at  the  expense  of  betraying  so  much 
virtue."  Oneof  the  council  observ^  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  decree  for  enfranchising  the 
■laves,  and  many  commended  the  motion: 
Cato,  however,  said,  **  He  would  not  do  that, 
because  it  was  neither  just  nor  lawful ;  but  such 
as  their  masters  would  voluntarily  dischaxge, 
ho  would  receive,  provided  they  were  of  proper 
age  to  bear  arms."  This  many  promised  to 
do;  and  Cato  withdrew,  after  having  ordered 
lists  to  be  made  out  of  ail  that  should  offer. 

A  little  after  this,  letters  wet*e  brought  him 
from  Juba  and  Scipio.  Juba,  who  lay  with  a 
small  corps  concealed  in  the  mountains,  desir- 
ed to  know  Cato^s  intentions;  proposing  to  wait 
for  him  if  he  left  Utica,  or  to  assist  him  if  he 
chose  to  stand  a  siege.  Scipio  also  lay  at 
anchor  under  a  promontory  near  Utica,  ex- 
pecting an  answer  on  the  same  account. 

Cato  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  messen- 
ger till  he  should  know  the  final  determination 
of  the  three  hundred.  All  of  the  patrician  order 
with  great  reaf^iness  enfranchised  and  armed 
their  slaves;  but  as  for  the  three  hundred,  who 
dealt  in  traffic  and  loans  of  money  at  high  in- 
terest, and  whose  slaves  were  a  considerable 
part  of  their  fortune,  the  impression  which 
Gate's  speech  had  made  upon  them  did  not  last 
long.  As  some  bodies  easily  receive  heat,  and 
as  easily  grow  cold  again  when  the  fire  is  re- 
moved, so  the  sight  of  Cato  vrarmed  and  liber- 
alixed  these  traders;  but  when  they  came  to 
consider  tho  matter  among  themselves,  the 
dread  of  Cesar  soon  put  to  flight  their  rever- 
ence for  Cato,  and  for  virtue.  For  thus  they 
talked — ^^  What  are  we,  and  what  is  the  man 
wnose  orders  we  refuse  to  receive?  Is  it  not 
Cesar  into  whose  hands  the  whole  power  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  fallen?  And  surely  none  of 
us  is  a  Scipio,  a  Pompey,  or  a  Cato.  Shall  we, 
at  a  time  when  their  fears  inake  all  men  en- 
tertain sentiments  beneath  their  dignity — shall 
we,  in  Utica,  fight  for  the  liberty  of  Rome  with 
a  man  against  whom  Cato  and  Pompey  the 
Groat  durst  not  make  a  stand  in  Italy?  Shall 
we  enfranchise  our  slaves  to  oppose  Cessir, 
who  have  no  more  liberty  ourselves  than  Uiat 
eonquerer  is  pleased  to  leave  us?  Ah!  wretches 
that  we  are!  Let  us  at  last  know  ourselves  and 
■end  deputies  to  intercede  with  him  for  mercy." 
This  was  the  language  of  the  most  moderate 
among  the  three  hundred:  but  the  greatest  part 
•f  them  lav  in  wait  for  the  patricians,  thinking, 
if  they  could  seixe  upon  them,  they  should  more 
easily  make  their  peace  with  Cesar.  Cato  sus- 
pected thechanffe,  but  made  no  remonstrances 
gainst  it;  he  only  wrote  to  Scipio  and  Juba,  to 


keep  at  a  distance  from  Utica,  because  U  elbm 
hundred  were  not  to  be  depended  imoa. 

In  the  meantime  a  considerable  bodj  of 
cavalry,  who  had  escaped  out  of  the  battle,  aj^ 
proached  Utica,  and  despatched  three  men  to 
Cato,  though  they  could  come  to  no  a 


resolution*  For  some  were  for  joining  Juba, 
some  Cato,  and  others  were  afraid  to  eater 
Utica.  This  account  being  brought  to  Cato, 
he  ordered  Marcus  Robrius  to  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  three  hundred,  and  qaietlj  to 
take  down  the  names  of  such  as  oflfered  to  Kt 
free  their  slaves,  without  pretending  to  ate  tbe 
least  compulsion.  Then  he  went  oot  of  the 
town,*takmg  the  senators  with  him.  to  a  cod- 
ference  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  cafal- 
rv.  He  entreated  their  officers  aot  to  aba- 
don  so  many  Roman  senators;  nor  to  choose 
Juba,  rather  than  Cato,  for  their  general;  bat 
to  ioin,  and  mutually  contribute  to  each  other^ 
safety  by  entering  the  city,  which  wu  im- 
pregnable in  point  of  strength,  and  tud  pro* 
visions  and  every  thing  necessary  for  defence 
for  many  years.  The  ■enatora  seconded  thii 
application  with  prayers  and  tears.  TbeeA 
ficers  went  to  consult  the  troops  under  their 
command;  and  Cato,  with  the  senators,  set 
down  upon  one  of  the  mounds  to  wait  their 
answer. 

At  that  moment  Rubrius  came  up  m  gmt 
fury,  inveighing  against  the  three  handled, 
who,  he  said,  behaved  in  a  very  disorder^ 
manner,  and  were  raiaing  commotions  in  tbi 
city.  Upon  this,  many  of  the  senators  tboogbt 
their  condition  desperate,  and  gave  into  the 
utmost  expressions  of  grief.  But  Cato  endcaf* 
cured  to  encourage  them,  and  requested  tbe 
three  hundred  to  have  patience. 

Nor  was  there  any  thing  moderate  is  tbe 
proposals  of  the  cavalry.  The  answer  fron 
them  was  <*  That  they  had  no  desire  to  bo  ia 
the  pay  of  Juba;  nor  did  they  fear  CcVt 
while  they  should  have  Cato  for  their  geneni; 
but  to  be  shut  up  with  Uticans,  PhfEniciaoi, 
who  would  change  with  the  wind,  was  a  cir* 
cumstance  which  they  could  not  bear  to  think 
of;  for^  said  they,  ^  if  they  are  quiet  now,  yet 
when  Cesar  arrives,  they  will  betray  ni  and 
conspire  our  destruction.  Whoever,  therefoie, 
desires  us  to  range  under  his  bannera  ther^ 
must  first  expel  Uie  Uticana,  or  pot  them  to 
the  sword,  and  then  call  us  into  a  place  dear 
of  enemies  and  barbarians."  These  proponb 
appeared  to  Cato  extremely  barbarous  and 
savage:  however,  he  mildly  answered,  ^  TbiS 
he  would  talk  with  the  three  hundred  about 
them."  Then,  entering  the  citj  again,  he 
applied  to  that  set  of  men,  who  now  no  longer, 
out  of  reverence  to  him,  dissembled  or  pal- 
listed  their  designs.  They  openly  cxprew 
their  resentment  that  any  citizens  shouki  pre* 
some  to  lead  them  against  Cmsar,  with  whoo 
all  contest  was  beyond  their  power  and  theii 
hopes.  Nay,  some  went  bo  far  as  to  ujy 
<<  That  the  senators  ought  to  be  detained  in  tbe 
town  till  Csisar  came."  Cato  let  this  paa  u 
if  he  heard  it  not;  and,  indeed,  he  was  a  littk 
deaf. 

But  bemg  informed  that  the  cavalry  weie 
marching  off,  he  was  afraid  that  the  three 
hundred  would  take  some  desperate  step  ^\^ 
respect  to  the  senntors;  and  he  tb^cfore  weri 
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Itt  pnnuit  of  tbem  with  bis  friendfl.  As  he 
fiMmd  thev  were  got  under  inarch,  he  rode  afler 
them.  It  WM  with  pleasure  they  saw  htm  ap- 
proach; and  thev  exhorted  him  to  go  with 
them,  and  save  his  life  with  theirs.  On  this 
occasion,  it  is  said  that  Cato  shed  tears,  while 
he  interceded  with  extended  hands  in  behalf 
of  the  senators.  He  even  turned  the  heads  of 
some  of  their  horses,  and  Uid  hold  of  their  ar- 
mour, till  he  prevailed  with  him  to  stay,  at 
least,  that  day,  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the 
senators. 

When  he  came  back  with  them,  and  had 
committed  the  charge  of  the  gates  to  some,  and 
the  citadel  to  others,  the  three  hundred  were 
under  great  apprehensions  of  being  punished 
for  their  inconstancy,  and  sent  to  beg  of  Cato, 
by  all  means,  to  come  and  speak  to  Uiem.  But 
the  senators  would  not  suffer  him  to  go.  They 
'  said  they  would  never  let  their  guaraian  and 
deliverer  come  into  the  hands  of  such  perfid- 
ious and  traitorous  men.  It  was  now,  indeed, 
that  Cato's  virtue  appeared  to  all  ranks  of  men 
in  Utica  in  the  clearest  light,  and  commanded 
the  highest  love  and  admiration.  Nothing 
could  be  more  evident  than  that  the  most  per- 
fect integrity  was  the  guide  of  his  actions.  He 
had  long  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  being, 
and  yet  he  submitted  to  inexpressible  labours, 
cares,  and  conflicts,  for  others}  that,  after  he 
oad  secured  their  lives,  he  might  relinqui^  his 
own.  For  his  intentions  in  that  respect  were 
dbvious  enough,  though  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  them. 

Therefore,  after  having  satisfied  the  senators 
as  well  as  he  could,  he  went  alone  to  wait  upon 
the  three  hundred.  ^  They  thanked  him  for 
the  favour,  and  entreated  biro  to  trust  them  and 
make  us^of  their  services;  but  as  they  were 
not  Catos,  nor  had  Cato's  dignity  of  mind,  they 
hoped  he  would  pity  their  weakness.  They 
told  him  they  had  resolved  to  send  deputies  to 
Cssar,  to  intercede  first  and  principally  for 
Cato.  If  that  request  should  not  be  granted, 
they  would  have  no  obligation  to  him  for  any 
favour  to  themselves;  but  as  long  as  they  had 
breath,  would  fight  for  Cato."  Cato  made  his 
acknowledgments  for  their  regard,  and  advised 
tbem  to  send  immediately  to  intercede  for  them- 
■elves.  "  For  me,^  said  he, ''  intercede  not. 
It  is  for  the  conquered  to  turn  suppliants,  and 
for  those  who  have  done  an  injury  to  beg  par- 
don. For  my  part,  I  have  been  unconquered 
through  life,  and  superior  in  the  things  I  wish- 
ed to  be ;  for  in  justice  and  honour  I  am  Caesar's 
superior.  Cssar  is  the  vanquished,  the  falling 
man,  being  now  clearly  convicted  of  those  de- 
«igns  against  his  country  which  he  had  long 


After  he  had  thus  spoken  to  the  three  hun- 
dred, he  left  them;  and  being  informed  that 
Oxsar  was  already  on  his  march  to  Utica, 
^  Strange!"  said  he,  "  it  seems  he  takes  us  for 
men."  He  then  went  to  the  senators,  and  de- 
Mued  them  to  hasten  their  flight  while  the  cav- 
aJry  remained.  He  likewise  shut  all  the  gates, 
esccept  that  which  leads  to  the  sea;  appointed 
■hips  for  those  who  were  to  depart;  provided 
lor  good  order  in  the  town;  reidressed  griev- 
ances; composed  disturbances,  and  furnished 
atll  who  wanted  with  the  necessary  provisions 
fjOT  the  voyage.    About  this  time  Marcus  Oc- 
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tavioil*  approached  the  place  witn  two  .egions; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  encamped,  sent  to  d^ 
sire  Cato  to  settle  with  him  the  business  of  the 
command.  Cato  gave  the  messenger  no  an 
swer,  but  turning  to  his  friends,  said,  "  Need 
we  wonder  that  our  cause  has  not  prospered, 
when  we  retain  our  ambition  on  the  very  brink 
of  ruin.^ 

In  the  meantime,  having  intelligence  the  I  the 
cavalry  at  their  departure,  were  taking  the 
goods  of  the  Uticans  as  a  lawful  prize,  he  has- 
tened up  to  them,  and  snatched  the  plunder 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  foremost:  upon  which 
they  all  threw  down  what  they  had  got,  and 
retired  in  silence,  dejected  and  ashamed.  He 
then  assembled  thcP  Uticans.  and  applied  to 
them  in  behalf  of  the  three  hundred,  desiring 
them  not  to  exasperate  Caesar  against  those 
Romans,  but  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  and 
consult  each  other's  safety.  After  which  he 
returned  to  the  sea-side  to  look  upon  the  em- 
barkation: and  such  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances as  he  could  persuade  to  go,  he  em 
braced  and  dismissed,  with  great  marks  of  af 
fection.  His  son  was  not  willing  to  go  with  the 
rest,  and  he  thought  it  was  not  right  to  insist 
on  his  leaving  a  father  ho  was  so  fond  of. 
There  was  one  Statyllius,t  a  young  man,  who 
affected  a  firmness  of  resolution  above  his 
ears,  and,  in  all  respects,  studied  to  appear 
ike  Uato,  superior  to  passion.  As  this  young 
man's  enmity  to  Caesar  was  well  known,  Cato 
desired  him  by  all  means  to  take  ship  with  the 
rest;  and  when  he  found  him  bent  upon  stay- 
ing, he  turned  to  Apollonides  the  Stoic,  and 
Demetrius  the  Peripatetic,  and  said,  '<It  is 
your  business  to  reduce  this  man's  extrava- 

J^ance  of  mind,  and  to  make  him  see  what  is 
or  his  good."  He  now  dismissed  all  except 
such  as  had  business  of  importance  with  him; 
and  upon  these  he  spent  that  night  and  great 
part  of  the  day  following. 

Lucius  Cssar,  a  relation  of  the  conqueror, 
who  intended  to  intercede  for  the  three  bun 
dred,  desired  Cato  to  assist  him  in  composing 
a  sttiuble  speech.  <<  And  for  you,"  said  he, 
<<  I  shall  think  it  an  honour  to  become  the  most 
humble  suppliant,  and  even  to  throw  myself  at 
his  feet."  Cato,  however,  would  not  suffer  it: 
<<  If  I  chose  to  be  indebted,"  said  he  <'  to  Caesar 
for  my  life,  I  ought  to  go  in  person,  and  with* 
out  any  mediator;  but  I  will  not  have  any  ob* 
ligation  to  a  tyrant  in  a  business  by  which  he 
subverts  the  laws.  And  he  does  subvert  the 
laws,  by  saving,  as  a  master,  those  over  whom 
he  has  no  right  of  authority.  Nevertheless,  wa 
will  consider,  if  you  please,  how  to  make  voui 
application  most  effectual  in  behalf  of  the  three 
hundred." 

After  he  had  spent  some  time  with  Lucius 
Caesar  upon  this  affair,  he  recommended  bin 
son  and  friends  to  his  protection,  conducted 
him  a  little  on  his  way,  and  then  took  his  leave, 
and  retired  to  his  own  house.  His  son  and  the 
rest  of  his  friends  being  assembled  there,  h» 
discoursed  with  them  a  considerable  time;  and, 
among  other  things,  chaiged  the  young  man  tte 

*  The  Mme  who  commanded  Pompey'i  fleet, 
t  This  brave  youna;  Roman  -vra*  the  Mune  who,  alUv 
the  battib  of  Philippi,  went  through  the  enemy,  to  m 
luire  into  the  condition  of  Aratue'i  camp,  and  vss 
'    in  hi!  return  by  CacMr's  lokiacn. 
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take  no  thare  in  the  administration.  ^  For  the 
■tate  of  affairs,"  said  he,  "  is  such,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  fill  any  office  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Cato;  and  to  do  it  otherwise  would 
be  unworthy  of  yourself." 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  bath;  where, 
bethinking  himself  of  Statyllius,  hexalled  out 
aloud  to  ApoUonides,  and  said,  "  Have  you 
taken  down  the  pride  of  that  young  man?  and 
is  he  ffone  without  bidding  us  l^rewell.^  *^  No, 
indeed,"  answered  the  philosopher,  '^  we  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  him;  but  he 
continues  as  lofty  and  resolute  as  ever;  he  says 
le  will  stay,  and  certainly  follow  your  con- 
duct." Cato  then  sroiled^and  said,  '*  That  will 
soon  be  seen." 

After  bathing,  he  went  to  supper,  with  a 
large  company,  at  which  ho  sat,  as  he  had  al- 
ways done  since  the  battle  of  Pharsalia;  for, 
(as  we  observed  above)  he  never  now  lay 
down  except  to  sleep.  All  his  friends,  and  the 
magistrates  of  Utica,  supped  with  him.  After 
■upper,  the  wine  was  seasoned  with  much  wit 
and  learning;  and  many  questions  in  philoso- 
phy were  proposed  and  discussed.  In  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  they  came  to  the  paradoxes 
of  the  stoics  (for  so  their  maxims  are  common- 
ly called,)  and  to  this  in  particular,  ^  That  the 
good  man  only  is  free,  and  all  bad  men  are 
slaves."*  The  Peripatetic,  in  pursuance  of  his 

Principles,  took  up  the  argument  against  it 
fpon  which  Cato  attacked  him  with  great 
warmth,  and  in  a  louder  and  more  vehement 
accent  than  usual,  carried  on  a  most  spirited 
discourse  to  a  considerable  length.  From  the 
tenor  of  it,  the  whole  company  perceived  he 
had  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  being,  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  hard  conditions  on 
which  he  was  to  hold  it. 

Ab  he  found  a  deep  and  melancholy  silence 
the  consequence  of  his  discourse,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  recover  the  spirits  of  his  guests,  and  to 
remove  their  suspicions,  by  talking  of  their  pres- 
ent affairs,  and  expressing  his  fears  both  for  his 
friends  and  partisans  who  were  upon  their  voy- 
age; and  for  those  who  had  to  make  their  way 
through  dry  deserts,  and  a  barbarous  country. 
After  the  entertainment  was  over,  he  took 
his  usual  evening  walk  with  his  friends  and 
gave  the  officers  of  the  guards  such  orders  as 
Uie  occasion  required,  and  then  retired  to  his 
chamber.  The  extraordinary  ardour  with  which 
he  embraced  his  son  and  his  friends  at  this 
parting,  recalled  all  their  suspicions.  He  lay 
down  and  began  to  read  Plato's  book  on  the 
mmortality  of  the  soul:  but  before  he  had  gone 
through  with  it,  he  looked  up,  and  took  notice 
thai  his  sword  was  not  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
where  it  used  to  hang;  for  his  son  had  taken 
it  away  while  he  was  at  supper.  He,  there- 
fore, called  his  servant  and  asked  him,  who 
had  taken  away  his  sword  .^  As  the  senrant 
made  no  answer,  he  returned  to  his  book;  and, 
after  a  while,  without  any  appearance  of  haste 
or  hurry,  as  if  it  was  only  by  accident  that  he 
called  for  the  sword,  he  ordered  him  to  bring 
It  The  servant  still  delayed  to  bring  it,  and 
he  had  patience  till  he  had  read  out  his  book: 
but  then  he  called  his  servants  one  by  one,  and 

•™»WM  ^^  ***•  ■«n^»«nt  *   Ihe  •toici  only,  bu : 


in  a  louder  tone  demanded  his  swoid.  Atltsi 
he  struck  one  of  them  such  a  blow  on  tfat 
mouth  that  he  hurt  his  own  hand;  uid  growing 
more  angry,  and  raising  his  voice  still  higher, 
he  cried,  *'  I  am  betrayed  a^d  delivered  naked 
to  my  enemy  by  my  son  and  my  servants."  His 
son  then  ran  in  with  his  friends,  and  tenderly 
embracing  him,  had  recoorw  to  tears  and  en* 
treaties.  But  Cato  rose  up,  and,  with  a  stem 
and  awful  look,  thus  expressed  himself :— 
**  When  and  where  did  I  shew  any  sigBS  of 
distraction,  that  nobody  offers  to  dissuade  sn 
from  any  purpose  that  I  may  seem  to  be  wrong 
in,  but  I  must  be  hindered  from  pnrsaing  my 
resolutions,  thus  disarmed.'  And  von,  roong 
man,  why  do  not  you  bind,  your  father?  bind 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  that  when  Cnar 
comes,  he  may  find  me  utterly  incapable  of  re* 
sistance?  As  to  a  sword,  I  have  no  need  of  it 
to  despatch  myself;  for  if  I  do  but  hoU  my 
breath  awhile,  or  dash  my  head  against  the 
wall,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well." 

Upon  his  speaking  in  this  manner,  theyoim| 
man  went  out  of  the  chamber  weeping,  and 
with  him  all  the  rest,  except  Demetrius  and 
ApoUonides.  To  there  philosophers  he  ad- 
dressed himself  in  a  milder  tone. — *<  Are  yon 
also  determined  to  make  a  man  of  my  age  live 
whether  he  will  or  no?  And  do  you  sit  here 
in  silence  to  watch  me?  Or  do  you  bring  any 
aiguments  to  prove,  that  now  Cato  has  no 
hopes  from  any  other  qnarters,  it  is  no  dishon- 
our to  beg  mercy  of  his  enemy?  Why  do  not 
you  begin  a  lecture  to  inform  me  better,  that, 
dismissing  the  opinions  in  which  you  and  I  have 
lived,  we  may,  through  Caesar's  means,  grow 
wiser,  and  so  have  a  still  greater  obligation  to 
him?  As  yet  I  have  determined  nothing  with 
respect  to  myself;  but  I  ought  to  have  it  in  ny 
power  to  put  my  purpose  in  execution,  when  f 
have  formed  it  Ana,  indeed,  I  shall,  in  some 
measure,  consult  with  you,  for  I  shall  proceed 
in  my  deliberations  upon  the  principles  of  voar 
philosophy.  Be  satisfied  then,  and  go  tell  my 
son,  if  persuasion  will  not  do,  not  to  have  re- 
course to  constraint" 

They  made  no  answer,  but  went  out;  the 
tears  falling  from  their  eyes  as  they  withdrew. 
The  sword  was  sent  in  by  n  little  boy.  He 
drew  and  examined  it,  and  finding  the  point 
and  the  edge  good,  «  Now,"  said  be,  **  I  am 
master  of  myself."  Then  laying  down  the 
sword,  he  took  up  the  book  again,  and,  it  is 
said,  he  perused  the  whole  twice.*  After  whidi, 
he  slept  so  sound  that  he  was  heard  by  those 
who  were  in  waiting  without.  About  midrngbt 
he  called  for  two  of  his  freedmen,  Cleanthes 
the  physician,  and  Butas,  whom  he  generally 
employed  about  public  business.  The  lattar 
he  Bent  to  the  port,  to  see  whether  all  the  Bo- 
mans  had  pat  off  to  sea,  and  bring  him  word. 
In  the  meantime  he  ordered  the  physician  to 
dress  his  hand,  which  was  inflamed  by  the 
blow  he  had  given  his  servant  This  was  eome 
consolation  to  the  whole  house,  for  now  tii^ 
thought  he  had  dropped  his  design  against  his 
life.  Soon  after  this  Butas  returned,  and  !■ 
formed  him  that  they  were  all  got  off  exeq»t 
Crassus,  who  had  bcMsn  detained  by  soi^e  bitfft- 

*  Yet  this  very  diakgue  condesus  Mkid«  vt^ 
itrongest  teme.  t^ 
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MM,  but  that  he  intended  to  embark  yery  ooon, 
though  the  wind  blew  hard,  and  the  aea  was 
tempestuous.  Cato,  at  this  news,  sighod  in 
pity  of  his  friends  at  sea,  and  sent  Butas  again, 
that  if  any  of  them  happened  to  have  put 
back,  and  should  be  in  want  of  any  thing,  he 
might  acquaint  him  with  it. 

By  this  time  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and 
Cato  fell  again  into  a  little  slumber.  Butas,  at 
hie  return,  told  him,  all  was  quiet  in  the  har- 
bour} upon  which  Cato  ordeied  him  to  shut 
the  doer,  having  first  stretched  himself  on  the 
bed,  as  if  he  designed  to  sleep  out  the  rest  of 
the  night.  But  sAer  Butas  was  gone,  he  drew 
his  sword,  and  stabbed  himseUT  under  the 
breast.  However,  he  could  not  strike  hard 
enough  on  account  of  the  inflammation  in  his 
hand,  and  therefore  did  not  presently  expire, 
but  in  the  struggle  with  death  fell  from  the  bed, 
and  threw  down  a  little  geometrical  table  that 
stood  by 

The  noise  alarming  the  servants,  they  cried 
out,  and  his  son  and  his  friends  immediately 
entered  the  room.  They  found  him  weltering 
in  his  blood,  and  his  bowels  fallen  out;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  alive  and  looked  upon 
them.  They  were  struck  with  inexpressible 
horror.  The  physician  approached  to  examine 
the  wound,  and  finding  the  bowels  uninjured, 
he  put  them  up,  and  began  to  sew  up  the  wound. 
But  as  soon  as  Cato  came  a  little  to  himself, 
he  thrust  away  the  physician,  tore  open  the 
wound,  plucked  out  his  own  bowels,  and  im- 
mediately expired. 

In  less  time  than  one  would  think  all  the 
family  could  be  informed  of  this  sad  event,  the 
three  hundred  were  at  tlie  iloor;  and  a  httle 
aAer,  all  the  people  of  Utica  thronged  about 
it,  with  one  voice  calling  him  '<  their  benefac- 
for,  their  saviour,  the  only  free  and  unconquer- 
ed  man."  This  the^  did,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  had  intelligence  that  Cssar  was  ap- 
prnaching.  Neither  fear,  nor  the  flattery  of 
i2«c  conqueror,  nor  the  factious  disputes  that 
prevailed  among  themselves,  could  divert  them 
from  doing  honour  to  Cato.  They  adorned 
the  bodv  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and,  after  a 
splendid  procession,  Laried  it  near  the  seaj 
where  now  stands  his  statue,  with  a  sword  in 
the  right  hand. 

This  great  business  over,  they  began  to  take 
measures  for  savins  themselves  and  their  city. 
Caesar  had  been  informed  by  persons  who  went 
to  surrender  themselves,  that  Cato  remained 
in  Utica,  without  any  thoughts  of  flight;  that  he 
•roYided  for  the  escape  of  others,  in40«d,  but 


that  nimself,  w  A  his  friends  and  his  son  lived 
there  withdut  any  appearance  of  fear  or  ap- 
prehension. Upon  these  circumstances  he 
could  form  no  probable  conjecture.  However, 
as  it  was  a  great  point  wim  him  to  get  Cato 
into  his  hands,  he  advanced  to  the  place  with 
his  army  with  all  possible  expedition.  Ana 
when  he  had  intelligence  of  Cato's  death,  he 
is  reported  to  have  uttered  this  short  senteuce, 
"  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death,  since  thou 
couldst  envy  me  the  glory  of  saving  thy  life." 
Indeed,  if  Cato  had  deigned  to  owe  his  life  to 
CiBsar,  he  would  not  so  much  have  tarnish- 
ed his  own  honour  as  have  added  to  that  of 
the  conqueror.  What  might  have  been  the 
event  is  uncertain;  but,  in  all  probability 
CsQsar  would  have  inclined  to  the  merciful 
side. 

Cato  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  His 
son  suffered  nothing  from  Cssar;  but,  it  is 
said,  he  was  rather  immoral,  and  that  he  was 
censured  for  his  conduct  with  respect  to  wo- 
men. In  Cappadocia  he  lodged  at  the  house 
of  Marphadates,  one  of  the  royal  family,  who 
had  a  very  handsome  wife;  and  as  he  staid 
there  a  longer  time  than  decency  could  war 
rant,  such  jokes  as  these  were  passed  upon 
him: — ^  Cato  goes  the  morrow  arter  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  the  month  "—"  Porcinsand  Mar- 
phadates are  two  friends  who  have  but  one 
aouLf*  for  the  wife  of  Marphadates  was  named 
Paeyche,  which  signifies  sovl. — <'  Cato  is  a 
sreat  and  generous  man,  and  has  a  royal  aotU." 
Nevertheless,  he  wiped  off  all  aspersions  by 
his  death;  for,  fighting  at  Philippi  against  Oc 
tavius  Cssar  and  Antony,  in  the  cause  of  liber 
ty,  after  his  party  gave  way,  he  disdained 
to  fly.  Instead  of  slipping  out  of  the  action, 
he  challenged  the  enemy  to  try  their  strength 
with  Cato!  he  animated  such  of  his  troops  as 
had  stood  their  ground,  and  fell  acknowledg 
ed  by  his  adversaries  as  a  prodigy  of  valour. 

Cato's  daughter  was  much  more  admired  for 
her  virtues.  She  was  not  inferior  to  her  fa- 
ther either  in  prudence  or  in  fortitude;  for  be* 
ing  married  to  Brutus,  who  killed  Cssar,  she 
was  trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  put  a  period  to  her  life  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  her  birth  and  of  her  virtue,  as  we  have 
related  in  the  life  of  Brutus. 

As  for  Statyllius,  who  promised  to  imitate 
the  pattern  of  Cato,  he  would  have  despatched 
himself  soon  after  him,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  philosophers.  He  approved  himself  after 
wards  to  Brutus  a  faithful  and  able  officer,  and 
fell  in  the  battle  of  PhiUppL 
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It  is  not  witfaoot  appeumnoe  of  probability 
that  some  think  the  fable  of  Ixion  designed  to 
represent  the  &te  of  ambiUou  men.  Ixion 
took  a  cloud  instead  of  Juno  to  his  aims  and 
the  Centaurs  were  the  oflspring  of  their  em- 
brace* the  ambitions  embrace  honour,  which 
la  only,  the  image  of  virtue :  and,  governed  by 
different  impulses,  actuated  by  emulation  and 


all  the  different  variety  of  paasiona,  they  pr^ 
duce  nothing  pure  and  genuine;  the  whole  i^ 
sue  is  of  a  preposterous  kind.  The  shepheidi 
in  Sophocles  say  of  their  flocks, 

—These  are  our  niliseett,  yet  we  eerve  theoi, 
And  listen  to  their  mute  c 


The  amemay  be  truly  affirmed  of  thoee  grew 
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ttatesmen  whe  govern  aocording  to  the  capri- 
ctoos  and  Tiolent  inclinations  of  the  people. 
The  J  become  ilaves,  to  gain  the  name  of  mag- 
iitratea  and  rulers.  As  in  a  ship  those  at  the 
oar  can  see  what  is  before  them  better  than  the 
pilot,  and  yet  are  oflen  looking  back  to  him  for 
orders;  so  they  who  take  their  measures  of 
administration  onlr  with  a  yiew  to  popular  ap- 
plause, are  called  goTemors  indeed,  but,  m 
fact,  are  no  more  than  slaves  of  the  people. 

The  complete,  the  honest  statesman  has  no 
ftrther  regard  to  the  public  opinion  than  as  the 
confidence  it  gains  him  facilitates  his  designs, 
and  crowns  them  with  success.  An  ambitious 
▼oung  man  may  be  allowed,  indeed,  to  value 
nimself  upon  bis  great  and  good  actions,  and  to 
eipect  his  portion  of  fame.  For  virtues,  as 
Theophrasttts  says,  when  they  first  begin  to 
grow  in  persons  of  that  age  and  disposition, 
are  cherished  and  strengthened  by  praise,  and 
aflerwards  increase  in  proportion  as  the  love 
of  glory  increases.  But  an  immoderate  pas- 
sion for  fame,  in  all  affairs,  is  dangerous,  and 
W  political  matters  destructive:  for,  joined  to 
great  authority,  this  passion  drives  all  that  are 
possessed  witn  it  into  folly  and  madness,  while 
they  no  longer  think  that  glorious  which  is 
good,  but  account  whatever  is  glorious  to  be 
also  good  and  honest.  Therefore,  as  Phocion 
said  to  Antipater,  when  ho  desired  something 
if  him  inconsistent  with  justice,  *'  You  cannot 
have  Phocion  for  your  friend  and  flatterer  too  j" 
this,  or  something  like  it,  should  be  said  to  the 
multitude}  '^  You  cannot  have  the  same  man 
both  for  your  governor  and  your  slave:"  for 
that  would  be  no  more  tlian  exemplifying  the 
fable  of  the  servant.  The  tail,  it  seems,  one 
day,  quarrelled  with  the  head,  and,  instead  of 
being  forced  always  to  follow,  insisted  that  it 
should  lead  in  its  turn.  Accordingly,  the  tail 
undertook  the  charge,  and,  as  it  moved  for- 
ward at  all  adventures,  it  tore  itself  in  a  terri- 
ble manner:  and  the  head,  which  was  thus 
obliged,  affainst  nature,  to  ^l]ow  a  guide  that 
could  neither  see  nor  hear,  suffered  likewise 
in  its  turn.  We  see  many  under  the  same  pre- 
dicament, whose  object  is  popularity  in  all  the 
steps  of  their  administration.  Attached  en- 
tirely to  the  capricious  multitude,  they  produce 
such  disorders  as  they  can  neither  redress  nor 
restrain. 

These  observations  on  popularity  were  sug- 
gested to  us  by  considering  the  effects  of  it 
u  the  misfortunes  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Grac- 
chus. In  point  of  disposition,  of  education, 
and  political  principles,  none  could  exceed 
them}  yet  they  were  ruined,  not  so  much  by 
an  immoderate  love  of  glory  at  by  a  fear  of  dis- 
grace, which,  in  its  origin,  was  not  wrons. 
Thev  had  been  so  much  obliged  to  the  people 
for  their  favour,  that  the^  were  ashamed  to  be 
behind-hand  with  them  m  marks  of  attention. 
On  the  contrary,  by  the  most  acceptable  ser- 
vices, they  always  studied  to  outdo  tne  honoun 
paid  them;  and  being  still  more  honoured  on 
account  of  those  services,  the  affection  between 
them  and  the  people  became  at  last  so  violent, 
that  it  forced  them  into  a  situation  wherein  it 
was  in  vain  to  say,  «  Since  we  are  wrong,  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  penist."  In  the  course 
^£f  ^^^n  these  observations  occur. 

With  these  two  Romans  let  us  eompwe  two 


Spartan  kings,  Agis  and  Cleomeiif  s,who  i 
not  behind  him  in  popnlarity.  Like  the  Grac- 
chi, they  strove  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  tba 
people,  and  by  restoring  the  just  and  gloriovs 
institutions  which  had  long  fallen  into  disuse 
they  became  equally  obnoxious  to  the  great, 
who  could  not  think  of  parting  with  the  sope- 
riority  which  riches  gave  them,  and  to  which 
they  had  long  been  accustomed.  These  Spar* 
tans  were  not,  indeed,  brothers;  but  their  ac- 
tions were  of  the  same  kindred  and  complez* 
ion;  the  source  of  which  was  this:— 

When  the  love  of  money  made  its  way  into 
Sparta,  and  brought  avarice  and  meanness  a 
its  tr^n  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other,  proAi 
sion,  effeminacy,  and  luxury,  that,  state  soon 
deviated  from  its  original  virtue,  and  sank  into 
contempt  till  the  reign  of  Agis  and  Leonidas. 
Agis  was  of  the  family  of  Eurytion,  the  son  of 
Eudamidas,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Agesa 
laus,  distinguished  by  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
and  for  his  eminence  in  Greece.  Agesilans 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Arcbidamns,  who 
was  slain  by  the  Messapians  at  Mandoniom  in 
Italy.**  Agis  was  the  eldest  son  of  Archida- 
mus,  and  being  slain  at  Megalopolis  by  Antipa- 
ter, and  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  us 
brother  Eudamidas.  He  was  succeeded  by 
another  Archidamus,  his  son,  and  that  prince 
by  another  Eudamidas,  his  son  likewise,  and 
the  father  of  that  Agis  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking.  Leonidas,  the  son  of  Cleonymua, 
was  of  another  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
Agiade,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  that  Pav- 
sanias  who  conquered  Mardonius  at  Platca 
Pausanias  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Plistonaz, 
and  he  by  another  Pausanias,  who  being  ban* 
ished  to  Tegea,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  eldest 
son  Agesipolis.  He,  dying  without  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  who 
lell  two  sons,  Agesipolis  and  Cleomenes  Age- 
sipolis, afler  a  short  reign,  died  without  isaoe^ 
and  Cleomenes,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom,  afler  burying  his  eldest  son  Acxo- 
tatus,  lell  surviving  another  son  Cleonymns, 
who,  however,  did  not  succeed  to  the  king- 
dom, which  fell  to  Areus  the  son  of  Acrotatus^ 
and  grandson  of  Cleomenes.  Areus  being  slun 
at  Corinth,  the  crown  descended  to  his  eon 
Acrotatus,  who  was  defeated  and  kUled  in  the 
battle  of  Megalopolis,  by  the  tyrant  Aristo- 
demus.  He  left  his  wife  pregnant;  and  as  the 
child  proved  to  be  a  son,  Leonidas,  the  son  of 
Cleonymus,  took  the  guardianship  of  him;  and 
his  chaij^e  dying  in  his  minority,  the  crovm 
fell  to  him.  This  prince  was  not  agreeable  to 
his  people.    For,  though  the  corruption  was 

Seneral,  and  they  all  srew  daily  more  and  more 
epraved,  yet  Leonidas  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  rest  for  his  deviation  from  the  customa 
of  his  ancestors.  He  had  long  been  conversant 
in  the  courts  of  the  Asiatic  princes,  particalwiy 
in  that  of  Seleucus,  and  he  had  the  indiscretioa 
to  introduce  the  pomp  of  those  courts  into  a 
Grecian  state,  and  into  a  kingdom  where  tha 
laws  were  the  rales  of  government 

Agis  far  exceeded  not  only  him,  but  alaMMt 
all  the  kings  who  reigned  before  him  aincetb* 

*  We  know  of  no  such  plaec  u  IfonloiiMim.  Frsb- 
aoly  we  ihould  read  KanduKmn,  which  k  s  city  of 
impygia,  meatioMd  by  the  geographers.  "  " 
psge^Oft. 
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great  Ageailaus,  in  goodness  of  disposition  and 
dignity  of  mind.  For,  though  brought  up  in 
Jie  greatest  afflaence,  and  in  all  the  indulgence 
that  might  be  eipected  from  female  tuition, 
under  his  mother  Agesistrata,  and  his  grand- 
mother Archidamia,  who  were  the  richeat  per- 
sons in  Laceds^monia,  vet  before  he  reached 
he  age  of  twenty,  he  declared  war  against 
pleasure;  and,  to  prevent  any  vanity  which  the 
beauty  of  his  person  might  have  suggested,  he 
discarded  all  unnMessary  ornament  and  ex- 
pense, and  constantly  appeared  in  a  plain  Lar 
cedxnionian  cloak.  In  nis  diet,  his  bathing, 
and  in  all  bis  exercises,  he  kept  close  to  the 
Spartan  simplicity,  and  he  often -used  to  say 
(hat  the  crown  was  no  farther  an  object  of  de- 
are  to  him,  than  as  it  might  enable  him  to  res- 
toio  tlie  laws  and  ancient  discipline  of  his 
ooui  try. 

The  first  symptoms  of  corruption  and  dia- 
tempcr  in  their  commonwealth  appeared  at  the 
jrae  when  the  Spartans  had  entirely  destroyed 
the  Athenian  empire,  and  began  to  bring  gold 
and  silver  into  Lacediemon.  Nevertheless, 
the  Agrarian  law  established  by  Lycurgus  still 
subsisting,  and  the  lots  of  land  descending  un- 
diminished from  father  to  son,  order  and  equal- 
ity in  some  measure  remained,  which  prevent* 
ed  other  errors  from  being  fatal.  But  Epitadeus, 
a  man  of  great  authority  in  Sparta,  though  at 
the  same  time  factious  and  ill-natured,  being 
appointed  one  of  the  ej^hori^  and  having  a  quar- 
rel with  his  son,  procured  a  law  that  all  men 
should  have  liberty  to  alienate*  their  estates  in 
their  lifetime,  or  to  leave  them  to  whom  they 
pleased  at  their  death.  It  was  to  indulge  his 
private  resentment,  that  this  man  proposed  the 
decree,  which  others  accepted  and  confirmed 
from  a  motive  of  avarice,  and  thus  the  best  in- 
stitution in  the  world  was  abrogated.  Men  of 
fortune  now  extended  their  landed  estates  with- 
out bounds,  not  scruplins  to  exclude  the  right 
heirs;  and  property  ouicaly  coming  into  a  few 
hands,  the  rest  of  tne  people  were  poor  and 
miserable.  The  latter  found  no  time  or  oppor- 
tunity for  liberal  arts  and  exercises,  being 
obliged  to  drudge  in  mean  and  mechanic  em- 
ployments for  their  bread,  and  consequently 
looking  with  envy  and  hatred  on  the  rich.  There 
remained  not  above  seven  hundred  of  the  old 
Spartan  families,  of  which,  perhaps,  one  hun- 
dred had  estates  in  land.  The  rest  of  the  city 
was  filled  with  an  insignificant  rabble  without 
property  or  honour,  who  had  neither  heart  nor 
spirit  to  defend  their  country  against  wars 
abroad,  and  who  were  always  watching  an  op- 
portunity for  changes  and  revolutions  at  home. 

For  tnese  reasons  Agis  thought  it  a  noble 
■odertaking,  as  in  fact  it  was,  to  bring  the  citi- 
lenn  again  to  an  equality,  and  by  that  means 
to  replenbh  Sparta  witii  respectable  inhabit- 
nnta.  For  this  purpose  he  sounded  the  incli- 
nations of  his  subjecta  The  young  men  lis- 
tened to  him  with  a  readiness  far  beyond  his  ex- 
pectation: they  adopted  the  cause  of  virtue 
with  hira,  and,  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  changed 
their  manner  of  living,  with  as  little  objection 

*  It  wai  good  poUcy  in  the  kiDgs  of  Eaghnd  a^d  Frsnce 
to  procure  lawt  empowering  the  nobility  to^dienale 
their  e«*Atee,  and,  by  that  okeasf ,  to  reduce  their  power 
for  the  nobility,  in  those  time^  were  no  better  thsn  k 
auny  petty  tyrsnts. 


as  they  wouM  have  changed  iheir  a))parel  But 
most  of  the  old  men,  being  far  gone  in  corrup* 
tion,  were  as  much  afraid  of  the  name  of  Ly- 
curgus as  a  fugitive  alave,  when  brought  back, 
is  of  that  of  his  master.  They  inveighed,  there* 
fore,  against  Agis  for  lamenting  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  desiring  to  restore  the  ancient 
dignity  of  Sparta.  On  the  other  hand,  Lysan- 
der,  the  son  of  Libya,  Mandrodidas  the  son  of 
JScphanes,  and  Agesikus,  not  only  came  into 
his  glorious  designs,  but  co-operated  witli  them. 

Lysander  had  great  reputation  and  authority 
among  the  Spartans.  No  man  understood  the 
interesta  of  Greece  better  than  Mandroclidas, 
and  with  his  shrewdness  and  capacity  he  had 
a  proper  mixture  of  spirit.  As  lor  Agesilaus, 
he  was  uncle  to  the  king,  and  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  effeminate  and 
avaricious.  However,  he  was  animated  to  this 
enterprise  by  his  son  Hippomedon,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  many  wars,  and  was 
respectable  on  account  of  the  attachment  of  the 
Spartan  youth  to  his  person.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, indeed,  that  the  thing  which  really 
persuad^  Agesilaua  to  embark  in  the  deaign 
was  the  greatness  of  his  debta,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  cleared  off  by  a  change  in  the  con 
stitution. 

As  soon  as  Agis  had  gained  him,  he  endeav- 
oured, with  his  assistance,  to  bring  hi£  own 
mother  into  the  scheme.  She  was  sister  to 
Agesilaus,  and  by  her  extensive  connexions, 
her  wealth,  and  the  number  of  people  who 
owed  her  mopey,  had  great  influence  in  Sparta, 
and  a  considerable  share  in  the  management  ot 
public  affairs.  Upon  the  first  intimation  of  the 
thing,  she  waa  quite  astonished  at  it,  and  dis- 
suaded the  young  man  as  much  aa  possible, 
from  measures  which  she  looked  upon  as  neith- 
er practicable  nor  salutary.  But  Agesilaus 
shewed  her  that  they  might  easily  be  brought 
to  bear,  and  that  they  would  prove  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  state.  The  young  prince, 
too,  entreated  his  mother  to  sacrifice  her  wealth 
to  the  advancement  of  his  glory,  and  to  indulge 
his  laudable  ambition.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said 
he,  "  for  me  ever  to  vie  with  other  kings  in 
point  of  opulence.  The  domestics  of  an  Asi- 
atic grandee,  nay,  the  servanta  of  the  stewards 
of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  were  richer  than  all 
the  Spartan  kings  put  together.  But  if  by  so- 
briety, by  simplicity  of  provision  for  the  body, 
and  by  greatness  of  mind,  I  can  do  something 
which  shall  far  exceed  all  their  pomp  and  lux* 
ury,  I  mean  the  making  an  equal  partition  of 
property  among  all  the  citixens,  I  shall  really 
become  a  great  king,  and  have  all  the  honour 
that  such  actions  demand.^ 

This  address  changed  the  opinions  of  the 
women. — They,  entered  into  the  young  man't 
glorious  views  j'^ey  caught  the  flame  of  virtue, 
as  it  were,  by  inspiration,  and,  in  their  turn, 
hastened  Agis  to  put  his  scheme  in  execn* 
tion.  They  sent  for  their  friends,  and  recom 
mended  the  affair  to  them;  and  they  did  the 
same  to  the  other  matrons  j  for  they  knew  that 
the  Laoedcmoniana  always  hearken  to  their 
wives,  and  that  the  women  are  permitted  ta 
intermeddle  more  with  public  business  than 
the  men  are  with  the  domestic.  This,  indeed 
was  the  principal  obstruction  to  Agii^s  ente 
prise     Great  pert  of  the  vealth  of  Spans  w 
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jftrelin  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  a  little  before 
Ibe  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  Ai  for  Tbeo- 
Doinpua,  who,  at  the  Messeniana  affirm,  was 
iiain  by  Ariatomenes,  the  LacedBmoniana  deny 
It,  and  say  be  waa  only  wounded.  That,  in- 
deed, ia  a  matter  of  aome  diapute:  but  it  ia 
certain  that  Agia  waa  the  firat  king  of  Lace- 
dsmon  put  to  death  by  the  ephori:  and  that  he 


auifored  only  for  engaging  in  an  enterpnae  tnt 
waa  truly  gloriooa  and  worthy  or  Spartaj 
though  hf  waa  of  an  age  at  which  eyea  ernm 
are  conaidered  aa  pardonable.  Hia  friends  had 
more  reaaon  to  complain  of  him  than  hit  ene^ 
miea,  for  eaTing  Leonidaa,  and  traating  hia  aa 
aociatea  in  the  undeaigninggeneroeity  aiMigoo^ 
neaa  of  hia  heart. 


CLEOMENES. 


After  Agia  waa  put  to  death,  Leonidaa  in- 
tended the  aame  fate  for  hia  brother  Archida* 
musj  but  that  prince  aaved  himself  by  a  timely 
retreat.  However,  hia  wife  Agiatis,  who  waa 
newly  brought  to  bed,  waa  forced  b^  the  tyrant 
from  her  own  house,  and  given  tohiaaon  Ulco- 
menea.  Cleomcnea  waa  not  quite  come  to 
yeara  of  maturity,  but  hia  father  waa  not  wil- 
ling that  any  other  man  ahould  have  the  lady; 
for  ahe  waa  daughter  to  Gylippua,  and  heireaa 
to  hia  great  estate;  and  in  beauty,  aa  well  aa 
happiness  of  temper  and  conduct,  superior  to 
all  the  women  of  Greece*  She  left  nothing 
nnattempted,  to  prevent  her  being  forced  into 
this  match,  but  found  all  her  efforts  ineffectual. 
Therefore,  when  she  was  married  to  Cleo- 
menes,  she  made  him  a  good  and  affectionate 
wife,  though  she  bated  his  father.  Cloemenes 
waa  paaaionately  fond  of  her  from  the  first,  and 
bis  attachment  to  his  wife  made  him  sympa- 
thise with  her  on  the  mournful  remembrance 
of  Agia.  He  would  often  ask  her  for  the  hia- 
tory  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  and  listen  with 
great  attention  to  her  account  of  hia  senti- 
menta  and  deaigna. 

Cleomenea  was  ambitious  of  glorv,  and  had 
a  native  greatness  of  mind.  Nature  had,  more- 
over, disposed  him  to  temperance  and  simplici- 
ty of  manners  ,  as  much  as  Agisj  but  he  had 
not  his  calmness  and  moderation.  Hia  spirit 
had  an  ardour  in  it;  and  there  waa  an  impetu- 
'  osity  in  his  pursuits  of  honour,  or  whatever  ap- 
peared to  him  under  that  character.  He  thought 
It  most  glorious  to  reign  over  a  willing  people; 
but,  at  Uie  same  time,  he  thought  it  not  inglo- 
rious to  subdue  their  reluctances,  and  bring 
them  against  their  inclinations  into  what  was 
good  and  salutary. 

He  waa  not  aatisfied  with  the  prevailing  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Sparta.  He  saw  that  ease 
and  pleasure  were  the  great  objects  with  the  peo- 
ple; that  the  king  paid  but  little  regard  to  pub- 
lic concerns,  and  if  nobody  ga?e  him  any  dis- 
turbance, choae  to  apend  hia  time  In  tlie  enjoy- 
menta  of  affluence  and  luxury ;  that  individuala, 
entirely  actuated  by  aelf-intereat,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  the  state,  any  farther 
than  they  could  turn  it  to  their  own  emolu- 
ment And  what  rendered  the  prospect  still 
more  melancholy,  it  appeared  dangerous  to 
make  any  mention  of  training  the  youth  to 
strong  exercises  and  strict  temperance,  to  per- 
severing fortitude  and  universal  equality,  since 
the  proposing  of  these  things  coat  Agia  hia 
ife. 


It  18  aaid  too,  that  Cleomenea  waa  instnicte. 
in  philosophy,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  by 
Spbsrus  tne  Borysthenite/  who  came  to  Lace- 
dsmon,  and  taught  the  youth  with  great  dUi 
gence  and  success.  Sphsms  was  one  of  the 
principal  disciples  of  Zeno  the  Citean,t  and 
It  seems  that  he  admired  that  strength  of  ge- 
niua  he  found  in  Cleomenea,  and  atfded  fredi 
incentivea  to  his  love  of  glory.  We  are  in- 
formed, that  when  Leonidas  of  old  was  asked, 
"  What  he  thought  of  the  poetry  of  Tyrteus?* 
he  said,  '*  I  think  it  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  courage  of  our  youth;  for  the  enthudasm 
with  which  it  inspires  them  makes  them  feai 
no  danger  in  battle.**  So  the  atoic  philosophy^ 
may  put  persons  of  great  and  fiery  spirits  upon 
enterprises  that  are  too  desperate;  but,  in 
those  of  a  grave  and  mild  disposition,  it  will 
produce  all  the  good  effects  for  which  it  waa 
designed. 

When  Leonidaa  died,  and  Cleomenea  came 
to  the  crown,  he  observed  that  all  ranks  of 
men  were  utterly  corrupted.  The  rich  had  aa 
eye  only  to  private  profit  and  pleasure,  and 
utterly  neglected  the  public  intereat.  The 
common  people,  on  account  of  the  memnnesa 
of  their  circumstances,  had  no  spirit  for  war,  or 
ambition  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  Spar 
tan  exercises.  Cleomenes  himself  had  only  the 
name  of  king,  while  the  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  ephori.  He,  therefore,  soon  began  to 
think  of  changing  the  present  posture  of  a&irs. 
He  had  a  friend  called  Xenares,  united  to  him 
by  such  an  affection  aa  the  Spartans  called  m- 
spircUion.  Him  he  firat  sounded ;  inquiring  of 
him  what  kind  of  prince  Agis  was;  by  what 
steps,  and  with  what  asssociates,  he  came  into 
the  way  he  took.  Xenares  at  firat  consented 
readily  enough  to  aatiafy  hia  curioaity,  and  gave 
him  an  exact  narrative  of  the  proceeidinga.  But 
when  he  found  tliat  Cleomenea  intereated  him- 
self deeply  in  the  affair,  and  took  aoch  an  en- 
thusiastic pleasure  in  the  new  schemes  of  Agici 
as  to  desire  to  hear  them  again  and  agalc    be 


*  Thh  Sphvras  wai  bom  toward  tite  end  of  tha  r   _ 
of  Ptolemy  Pkilsdelphu*,  and  flooridicd  vndef  Hat  of 
kuergetes.  Diocence  Laertiiu  hat  given  us  a  caSlogiM 
of  kit  works,  which  were  eonsidcrable.    He  nia  th« 
scholar  of  Zeno,  and  sAerwards  of  Cleanthua.     * ., 

t  He  WM  so  called  lo  divUngtiish  him  fnm  S^xk€$ 
Elea,  a  city  of  Laconia,  who  llottrished  about  two  licr 
dred  years  after  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Citiean.  Ci  ti  uaa 
of  which  the  elder  Zeno  was  a  natiTe,  was  m.  to^em   is 
Cyprus. 

iFrom  its  tendency  to  inspire  a  contempt  of  cle 
a  belief  in  the  agency  of  Proriienoe. 
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ft|mi«d  hii  djttomiwred  inclinotiont,  and  at 
fant  eatirely  left  bis  company.    However,  he 
did  not  tcquaiot  any  one  with  the  caom  of 
their  miMnderBtanding;  bo  only  said,  **  Cleo- 
meiKS  itnew    very  well.'-     As    Xenares  so 
itroogly  opposed  the  king^  project  he  thoaght 
others  most  bo  as  little  disposed  to  come  into 
it;  and  therefore  he  concerted  the  whole  matter 
by  himself.    In  the  persuasion  that  he  coald 
more  easily  eflfect  his  intended  change  in  time 
of  war  than  of  peace,  be  embroiled  his  country 
with  the  Acheans,  who  had  indeed  given  mih 
ficieat  oocasioo  of  complaint;  for  Aratns,  who 
ytu  the  leading  man  among  them,  had  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
adminisUatJon,  to  reduce  all  Peloponnesus  to 
one  body     This  was  the  end  he  had  in  view 
in  his  Buuierous  expeditions,  and  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government,  during  the  many  years 
be  held  the  reins  in  Achaia.    And,  indeed,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the  only  way  to 
secure  Peloponnesus  sgainst  its  enemies  with* 
out  He  had  succeeded  with  most  of  the  states 
of  that  peninsula;  the  Lacedemonians  and 
Eleans,  and  «uch  of  the  Arcadians  as  were  in 
the  Lacedemonian  interest,  were  all'that  stoo^ 
out.    Upon  the  death  of  Leonidas,  he  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  Arcadians,  par- 
ticularly those  who  bordered  upon  the  Acheans; 
by  this  means  designing  to  try  how  the  Lace- 
daemonians stood  inclimsd.  As  for  Cleomenes, 
he  despised  him  as  a  young  man  without  eipe- 
rience. 

The  ephoriy  however,  sent  Cleomenes  to 
seize  Athensum*  near  Belbina.  This  place  is 
one  of  the  keys  of  Laconia,  and  was  then  in 
dispute  between  the  Spartans  and  Megalopoli- 
uns.  Cleomenes  accordingly  took  it  and  for- 
tified it.  Aratus  made  no  remonstrance,  but 
marched  by  night  to  surprise  Tegea  and  Or- 
chomenus.  However,  the  persons  who  had 
promised  to  betray  thoMt  places  to  him  found 
their  hearts  fail  tl;em  when  they  came  to  the 
point;  and  he  retired,  undiscovered  as  he 
thought.  Upon  this,  Cleomenes  wrote  to  him, 
in  a  familiar  way,  desiring  to  know,  <<  Whether 
he  marched  the  night  before."  Aratus  answered, 
^  That,  understanding  his  design  to  fortify  Bel- 
bina,  the  intent  of  his  last  motion  was  to  pre- 
Tent  that  measure."  Cleomenes  humourously 
seplied,  <<  I  am  satisfied  with  the  account  of 
your  march;  but  should  be  glad  to  know  where 
those  torches  and  ladders  were  marching." 

Aratus  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  jest; 
and  he  asked  what  kind  of  man  this  young 
prince  was.'  Democrates,  a  Lacedemonian 
exile,  answered,  <^If  you  design  doing  anj 
thing  against  the  Spartans,  yon  must  do  it 
quickly,  before  the  spurs  of  this  cockrel  be 
grown. 

Cleonnenes,  with  a  few  horse  and  three  hun- 
dred foot,  was  now  posted  in  Arcadia.  The 
ephoriy  apprehensive  of  a  war,  commanded 
him  home;  and  he  obeyed.  But  finding  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  retreat,  Aratus  had 
taken  Caphye,  they  ordered  him  to  take  the 
Aeld  again.  Cleomenes  made  himself  master 
of  Methydrinm,  and  ravaged  the  territories  of 
ArgoB.  Whereupon  the  Achsans  marched 
•gainst  hinn  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  a 
Spusand  b:irae,  under  thexommand  of  Aristo- 
*  A  tcnuplc  of  Minerva. 


machos.  Cleomenes  met  him  at  Palantlum, 
and  offered  him  battle.  But  Aratus,  intimidat* 
ed  by  this  instance  of  the  young  prince's  spin 
dissuaded  the  general  from  engaging,  ano  re- 
treated. This  retreat  exposed  Aratus  to  re- 
proach among  the  Achaans,  and  to  scorn  and 
contempt  among  the  Spartans,  whose  army 
consisted  not  of  more  than  five  thousand  men. 
Cleomenes,  elevated  with  his  success,  began 
to  talk  m  a  higher  tone  among  the  people,  and 
bade  them  remember  an  expression  si  one  of 
their  ancient  kings,  who  said,  <<  The  Lacede- 
monians seldom  inquired  the  number  of  their 
enemies,  but  the  place  where  they  oonld  be 
found." 

AfVer  this,  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  tlie 
Eleans,  sgainst  whom  the  Achens  had  now 
turned  their  arras.  He  attacked  the  latter  at 
Lyceum,  as  they  were  upon  the  retreat,  and 
put  them  entirely  to  the  rout;  not  only  spread- 
mg  terror  through  their  whole  army,  but  killing 
great  numbers,  and  making  many  prisoners.  It 
was  even  reported  among  the  (rreeks,  that 
Aratus  was  of  the  number  of  the  slain.  Aratus, 
availing  himself  in  the  best  manner  of  the  op- 
portunity, with  the  troops  thai  attended  him  m 
his  flight,  marched  immediately  to  Mantinea« 
and  coming  upon  K  by  surprise,  took  it,  and  so 
cured  it  for  the  Acheans. 

The  Lacedemonians,  greatly  dispirited  at 
this  loss,  opposed  Cleomenes  in  his  inclination 
for  war.  He  therefore  bethought  himself  of 
calling  Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  from 
Messenc,  to  whom,  in  the  other  family,  the 
^rown  belonged ;  for  he  imagined  that  the  power 
of  the  ephcri  would  not  be  so  formidable  when 
the  kingly  government,  according  to  the  Spar- 
tan constitution,  was  complete,  and  had  its 
proper  weight  in  the  scale.  The  partv  that  had 
put  Agis  to  death  perceiving  this,  and  dreading 
vengeance  from  Archidamus,  if  he  should  be 
established  on  the  throne,  took  this  method  to 
prevent  it.  They  joined  in  inviting  him  to 
come  privately  to  Sparta,  and  even  assisted  him 
in  his  return;  but  they  assassinated  him  imme- 
diately afler.  Whether  il  was  against  the  con- 
sent of  Cleomenes,  as  Phvlarchos  thinks,  or 
whether  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  abandon 
that  unhappy  prince,  we  cannot  take  upon  us 
to  say.  The  greatest  part  of  the  blame, 
however,  fell  upon  those  friends  who,  if  he 
ffave  his  consent,  were  supposed  to  have  teased 
him  into  it. 

By  this  time  he  was  resolved  to  carry  his 
intended  changes  into  immediate  execution, 
and  therefore  he  bribed  the  ephori  to  permit 
him  to  renew  the  war.  He  gained  also  many 
others  by  the  assistance  of  his  mother  Cratesi- 
clea,  who  liberally  supplied  him  with  money, 
and  joined  in  his  schemes  of  glory.  Nay,  it  ia 
said,  that,  though  disinclined  to  marry  again, 
for  her  son's  sake  she  accepted  a  man  who 
had  great  interest  and  authority  among  the 
people 

One  of  his  first  operations  was,  the  going  to 
seize  Leuctra,  which  is  a  place  within  the  de- 

Eendencies  of  Megalopolis.  The  Acheans 
astened  to  its  relief,  under  the  command  ol 
Aratus;  and  a  battle  was  fousht  under  the 
walls,  in  which  part  of  the  Lacedamoniaa 
army  was  beaten.  But  Aratus  stopping  the  pur 
suit  at  a  defile  vhich  was  in  the  way.  Lyes 
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iUy*  the  MegalopolitBD,  offended  ftt  the  order, 
•acooraged  the  cavalry  under  his  command  to 
puraue  the  advantage  they  had  gained ;  by  which 
means  he  entangled  them  among  vineyards, 
ditches,  and  other  incloiures,  where  they  were 
forced  to  break  their  ranks,  and  fell  into  great 
disorder.  Cleomenes,  seeing  his  opportunity, 
commanded  the  Tarentines  and  Cretans  to  fatl 
npon  them;  and  Lysiadas,  ailer  great  exer* 
ons  of  valour,  was  defeated  and  slain.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  thus  encouraged,  returned  to 
the  action  with  shcats  of  joy,  and  routed  the 
whole  Achaan  army.  ARer  a  considerable 
carnage,  a  truce  was  granted  the  survivors, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  bury  their  dead; 
but  Cleomenes  ordered  the  body  of  Lysiadas 
to  be  brought  to  him.  He  clothed  it  in  robes 
of  purple,  and  put  a  crown  upon  its  head;  and, 
in  this  attire,  he  sent  it  to  the  gates  of  Mega- 
lopolis. This  was  that  Lvsiadas  who  restored 
liberty  to  the  city  in  whicn  he  was  an  absolute 
prince,  and  united  it  to  the  Achaan  league. 

Cleomenes,  greatly  elated  with  this  victory, 
thought,  if  matters  were  once  entirely  at  his  dis- 
posal in  Sparta,  the  Achaeans  would  no  longer 
DO  able  to  stand  before  him.  For  this  reason 
he  endeavoured  to  convince  his  father-in-law, 
Megistonus,  that  the  yoke  of  the  ephori  ought 
to  be  broken,  and  an  equal  division  of  pro- 
perty to  be  made;  by  means  of  which  equality, 
Sparta  would  resume  her  ancient  valour,  and 
once  more  rise  to  the  empire  of  Greece.  Meg- 
istonus complied,  and  the  king  then  took  two 
or  three  other  friends  into  the  scheme. 

About  that  time,  one  of  the  ephori  had  a 
■nrprising  dream,  as  he  slept  in  the  temple  of 
Pasipha.  He  thought,  that,  in  the  court  where 
the  ephori  used  to  sit  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, four  chairs  were  taken  awa^,  and  only 
one  left  And  as  he  was  wondenng  at  the 
change,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  sanctuary, 
which  said  "  This  is  best  for  SparU."  The 
magistrate  related  this  vision  of  his  to  Cleo- 
menes, who  at  first  was  greatly  disconcerted, 
thinking  that  some  suspicion  had  led  him  to 
sound  his  intentions.  But  when  he  found  that 
there  was  no  fiction  in  the  case  he  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  his  purpose;  and  taking  with 
him  such  of  tho  citizens  as  be  thought  most 
likely  to  oppose  it,  he  marched  sgainst  Henea 
and  Alsiea,  two  cities  belonging  to  the  Achaean 
league,  and  took  them.  Ai\er  this,  he  laid  in 
a  store  of  provisions  at  Orchomenus,  and  then 
besieged  Mantinea.  At  last  he  so  harassed  the 
Lacedsmonians  by  a  variety  of  long  marches, 
that  most  of  them  desired  to  be  left  in  Arcadia; 
and  he  returned  to  Sparta  with  the  mercenaries 
only.  By  the  way  he  communicated  his  de- 
sign to  such  of  them  as  he  believed  most  at- 
tached to  his  interest,  and  advanced  slowly, 
that  he  might  come  upon  the  ephori  as  they 
were  at  supper. 

When  he  approached  the  town,  he  sent  Eo- 
ryclidas  before  him,  to  the  hall  where  those 
magistrates  used  to  sup,  upon  pretence  of  his 
being  charged  with  some  message  rektive  to 
the  army.  He  was  accompaniedby  Thericion 
and  Phoebis,  and  two  other  young  men  who 
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bad  been  educated  with  Cleomenes,  and  wmm 
the  Spartans  calls  Samothraeiani.  Tbesi 
were  at  the  head  of  a  small  party.  While  £■• 
rvclidas  was  holding  the  ^ori  in  discoorss, 
the  others  ran  upon  them  with  their  draws 
swords.  Thay  were  all  slain  but  Agesiiaos, 
and  he  was  then  thought  to  have  shared  tht 
same  hie;  for  be  was  the  first  man  that  fell;  bnt 
in  a  little  time  he  conveyed  himself  silently  oat 
of  the  room,  and  crept  into  a  little  building, 
which  was  the  temple  of  Fkah.  This  temple 
was  generally  shut  up,  but  then  happened  to  be 
open.  When  he  was  got  in,  he  imnaediatelj 
barred  the  door.  The  otlier  four  were  dee- 
patched  outright  3  and  so  were  above  tea 
more  who  came  to  their  assistance.  These 
who  remained  '  quiet  received  no  harm;  nor 
were  any  hindered  from  departing  the  city 
Nay,  Ageailaus  himself  was  spared,  when  he 
came  the  next  day  oat  of  the  temple. 

The  Lacedsmonians  have  not  only  temples 
dedicated  to  Fear,  but  also  to  Dbath,  to 
Laugrtbr,  and  many  of  the  passions.  Not 
do  they  pay  homage  to  Fear,  as  one  of  the 
noxious  and  destroying  demons,  )»ut  they  coo- 
^der  it  aa'the  best  cement  of  society.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  fpAori,  (as  Aristotle  tells  us,) 
when  the^  entered  upon  their  office,  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  the  people 
should  shave  the  upper  lip,  and  be  obedient  to 
the  laws,  that  they  might  not  be  ucder  the  ne 
cessity  of  having  recourse  to  severity.  As  for 
the  shaving  of  the  upper  lip,  in  my  opinion,  all 
the  design  of  that  injunction  is,  to  teach  the 
^outh  obedience  to  the  smallest  matters  And 
It  seems  to  me,  that  the  ancients  did  not  think 
that  valour  conaists  in  the  exemption  from  fear^ 
but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  fear  of  reproach, 
and  the  dread  of  infamy:  for  those  who  stand 
most  in  fear  of  the  law  act  with  the  greatest  in- 
trepidity against  the  enemy;  and  they  who  are 
roost  tender  of  their  reputation  look  with  the 
least  concern  npon  other  dangers.  Therofoce* 
one  of  tho  poets  said  well, 

Ingmuont  ■ksins  resides  with  fear. 

Hence  Homer  mikes  Helen  say  to  her  lather 
in-law,  Priamus, 

Before  thy  preeenee,  fctheri  I  appear, 
With  eoueiow  ■ksme  sod  reverestiu  fear. 

Pope. 

And,  in  another  place,  he  says,  the  Grseiaa 
troops 

With  fear  and  ailenoe  on  their  chaefe  atlead 

For  reverence,  in  vulgar  minds,  is  generally 
the  concomitant  of  fear.  And,  therefore,  the 
Lacedemonians  placed  the  temple  of  Fbab 
near  the  hall  where  the  efAori  used  to  eat,  to 
shew  that  their  authority  was  nearly  equal  to 
the  regal. 

Nextdav  Cleomenes  nrosehbed  eighty  of  the 
citiiens,  whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to  expel ; 
and  he  removed  all  the  seats  of  the  ephori  ex- 
cept one,  in  which  he  designed  to  sit  bimaelf, 
to  hear  causes  and  despatch  other  bohneen. 
Then  he  assembled  the  people,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  what  he  had  done.  His 
speech  was  to  this  effect:  '<  The  adminintratioB 
was  put  by  Lycurgus  into  the  hands  ot  the 
kings,  and  the  senate  and  Sparta  was  goveniaA 
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«  gmaier  happineit  than  a  kingdom  without 
her. 

After  Cleoabrotofl  was  thus  expefied,  the 
fphori  removed,  and  others  pot  in  their  place, 
Leonid 38  laid  a  scheme  to  get  Agis  into  his 
power.  At  first,  he  desired  him  to  leave  his 
aanctuary,  and  resume  his  share  in  the  govern- 
ment; <<  F  -it  the  people,"  he  said, ''  thought  he 
might  wel.  be  pardoned,  as  a  young  man  am- 
bitious of  honour:  and  the  rather,  because  they. 
M  well  as  he,  had  been  deceived  bv  the  crut 
of  Agesilaus."  But  when  he  found  that  Agis 
suspected  him,  and  chose  to  stay  where  he  was, 
he  threw  off  the  mask  of  kindness.  Amphares, 
Demochares,  and  Arcesilaus,  used  to  give 
Agis  their  company,  for  they  were  his  intimate 
friends.  They  likewise  conducted  him  from 
the  temple  to  the  bath,  and,  after  he  had 
bathed,  brought  him  back  to  the  sanctuary. 
Amphares  had  lately  borrowed  a  great  deal  of 
plate  and  other  rich  furniture  of  Agesistrata, 
and  he  hoped  that  if  he  could  destroy  the  king 
and  the  princesses  of  his  familv,  he  might  keep 
those  goods  as  his  own.  On  this  account  he  is 
said  to  have  first  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
Leonidas,  and  to  have  endeavour^  to  bring 
the  ephori^  his  colleagues,  to  do  the  same. 

As  Agis  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the 
temple,  and  only  went  out  to  the  bath,  they  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  that  opportunity.  There- 
fore, one  day  on  his  return,  they  met  him  with 
a  great  appearance  of  friendship,  as  they  con- 
ducted him  on  his  way,  conversed  with  much 
ftoedom  and  gaiety,  which  his  youth  and  their 
intimacy  with  him  seemed  to  warrant  But 
when  they  came  to  the  turning  of  a  street 
which  led  to  the  prison,  Amphares,  by  virtue 
of  bis  officc,arrested  him,  "  I  take  you,  Agis," 
said  he,  *^  into  custody,  in  order  to  your  giving 
account  to  the  ej^tori  of  your  administration." 
At  the  same  time,  Demochares,  who  was  a  tall 
strong  man,  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  head, 
and  dragged  him  off.  The  rest,  asthe^r  had  pre- 
viously concerted  the  thing,  pushed  him  on  be- 
hind, and  no  one  coming  to  his  rescue  or  as- 
sistance, he  was  committed  to  prison. 

Leonidas  presently  came  with  a  strong  band 
of  mercenaries,  to  secure  the  prison  without: 
and  the  epJtori  entered  it,  with  such  senators 
as  were  of  their  party.    They  began,  as  in  a 
judicial  process,  with  demanmng  what  he  had 
to  say  in  defence  of  his  proceedings;  and  as 
the  young  prince  only  laughed  at  their  dissim- 
ulaUon,   Amphares  told  him,  ''They  would 
soon  make  him  weep  for  presumption."    An- 
other of  the  epAort,  seemed  inclined  to  put 
him  in  a  way  of  excusing  himself  and  getting 
off,  asked  him,  «  Whether  Lysander  and  Age*- 
daus  had  not  forced  him  into  the  measures  he 
took  >"    But  Agis  answered,  "  I  was  forced  by 
BO  man;  it  was  my  attachment  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  and  my  desire  to  imitate 
which  made  me  adopt  his  form  of  gov- 
"- It"  Then  the  same  magistrate  demand- 
^hether  he  repented  of  what  he  had 
•nd  his  an8W3r  was, "I  shall  never 
BO  glorious  a  design,  though  I  see 
B  my  eyes.^  Upon  this  they  passed 
^•^Wath  upon  him,  and  commanded 
^rry  him  into  the  <ieeade,  which 
ent  in  the  prison  where  they 
~?rs.    But  iMt  officers  durst 
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not  touch  him,  and  the  ^ery  merceosMes  da- 
dined  it,  forthey  thought  it  impious  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  a  king.  Demochares,  seeing 
this,  loaded  them  with  reproaches,  and  threat^ 
ened  to  punish  them.  At  the  same  time  fat 
laid  hold  on  Agis  himself,  and  thrust  him  into 
the  dungeon. 

By  this  time  it  was  generally  known  that  Agis 
was  taken  into  custody  and  there  was  a  great 
concourse  of  people  at  the  prison  gates  with 
lanterns  and  torches.  Among  the  numoert 
who  resented  these  proceedings  were  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis,  crying  out 
and  begging  that  the  king  might  faie  heard  and 
judged  by  the  people  in  full  assembly.  Bat 
this,  instead  of  procuring  him  a  respite,  has- 
tened his  execution;  for  they  were  afraid  he 
would  be  rescued  in  the  night,  if  the  tumult 
should  increase. 

As  Affis  was  going  to  execution,  he  perceived 
one  of  tne  officers  lamenting  his  fate  with  tears; 
upon  which,  he  said, ''  My  friend,  dry  up  your 
tears;  for,  as  I  suffer  innocently,  I  am  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  than  those  who  condemn  me  con- 
trary to  law  and  justice."  So  saying,  he  cheer* 
fully  offered  his  neck  to  the  executioner. 

Amphares  then  going  to  the  gate,  Agesistrata 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  on  account  of  their 
long  intimacy  and  friendship.  He  raised  her 
from  the  ground,  and  told  her,  ''  No  farther 
violence  should  be  offered  her  son,  nor  should 
he  now  have  any  hard  treatment."  He  told 
her,  loo,  she  might  go  in  and  see  her  son,  if 
she  pleased.  She  desired  that  her  mother 
might  be  admitted  with  her,  and  Amphares  as- 
sured her,  there  would  be  no  objection.  When 
be  bad  let  them  in,  he  commanded  the  gates 
to  be  locked  again,  and  Arcbidamia  to  be  first 
introduced.  She  was  very  old,  and  had  lived 
in  great  honour  and  esteem  among  the  Spar^ 
tans.  After  she  was  put  to  death,  he  ordered 
Agesistrata  to  walk  in.  She  did  so.  and  be- 
held her  son  extended  on  the  ground,  and  her 
mother  hanging  by  the  neck.  She  assisted  the 
officers  in  taking  Arcbidamia  down,  placed  the 
body  by  that  of  Agis,  and  wrapped  it  decently 
up.  Then  embracing  her  son  and  kissing  him, 
she  said,  ''My  son,  thy  too  great  moderation,, 
lenity,  and  humanity,  have  ruined  both  thee ' 
and  us  "  Amphares,  who  from  the  door  saw 
and  heard  all  that  passed,  went  up  in  great 
fury  to  Agesistrata,  and  said,  "  If  you  approved 
your  son's  actions,  you  shall  also  have  his  re- 
ward." She  rose  up  to  meet  her  fate,  and  said, 
with  a  sigh  for  her  country,  "  May  all  this  be 
for  the  good  of  Sparta!" 

When  these  events  were  reported  in  the  city« 
and  the  three  corpses  carried  out,  the  terror 
the  sad  scene  inspired  was  not  so  great  bat 
that  the  people  openly  expressed  their  grief 
and  indignation,  and  their  hatred  of  Leonidi** 
and  Amphares.  For  they  were  persuaded  that 
there  had  not  been  such  a  train  of  villainous 
and  impious  actions  at  Sparta,  since  the  Do« 
rians  orst  inhabited  Peloponnesus.  The  ma 
jesty  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  had  been  held  ia 
such  veneration  even  by  their  enemies,  that 
they  had  scrupled  to  strike  them  when  they 
had  opportunity  for  it  in  battle.  Hence  it  was^ 
that  in  the  many  actions  between  the  I#aced«> 
monians  and  other  Greeks,  uie  former  had 
lost  only  their  king  C.^ombrotar,  who  fell  br  r 
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kiDg,  they  mw  ^o  puq>Ie  or  rcibes  of  itate,  no 
lich  carriagesy  no  gauntlets  of  pages  or  dooi^ 
keepera  to  be  run.  Nor  had  they  Uieir  answer, 
•Iter  great  difficdties,  from  the  mouth  of  sec- 
tetariesj  but  they  found  him  in  an  ordinary 
habit,  ready  to  meet  them  and  offer  them  his 
iand.  He  received  them  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  entered  into  their  business  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  freedom.  This  engaging 
manner  gained  their  hearts;  and  they  declared 
he  was  the  only  worthy  descendant  of  Her- 
cifles. 

■  His  common  supper  was  short  and  truly  La- 
oonic.  There  were  only  couches  for  three 
people;  but  when  he  entertained  ambassadors 
or  strangers,  two  more  couches  were  added, 
and  the  table  was  a  little  better  furnished  by 
the  servants.  Not  that  any  curious  dessert  was 
added;  only  the  dishes  were  larger,  and  the 
wine  more  generous:  for  he  blamed  one  of  his 
friends  for  setting  nothing  before  strangers  hot 
the  coarse  cake  and  black  broth  which  they 
ate  in  their  common  refectories.  *^  When  we 
have  strangers  .to  entertain,"  he  said,  ^  we  need 
not  he  such  very  exact  Lacedemonians."  After 
supper,  a  three-legged  stand  was  brought  iiu 
upon  which  were  placed  a  brass  bowl  full  of 
wine,  two  silver  pots  that  held  about  a  pint  and 
ahalf  a-piece,  and  a  few  cups  of  the  same  metal. 
Such  of  the  guests  as  were  inclined  to  drink, 
made  use  of  these  vessels,  for  the  cup  was  not 
pressed  upon  any  man  against  his  vrill.  There 
was  no  music  or  other  extrinsic  amusement; 
nor  was  any  such  thing  wanted.  He  enter* 
tained  his  company  very  agreeably  with  his 
own  conversation;  sometimes  asking  questions, 
and  sometimes  telling  stories.  His  senous  dis- 
course was  perfectly  free  from  moroseness; 
and  his  mirth  from  petulance  and  rusticity. 
The  arts  which  other  princes  used  of  drawing 
men  to  their  purpose  by  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion he  looked  upon  as  both  iniquitous  and 
impolitic.  But  to  engage  and  fix  people  in  his 
interest  by  the  charms  of  conversation,  with- 
out fraud  or  guile,  appeared  to  him  an  honour- 
able method,  and  wortlw  of  a  king.  For  he 
thought  this  the  true  difference  between  a  hire- 
ling and  a  friend;  that  the  one  is  gained  by 
money,  and  the  other  by  an  obliging  behaviour. 

The  Mantineans  were  the  first  who  applied 
for  his  assistance.  They  admitted  him  into 
their  ci^  in  the  night,  and  having  with  his  help 
expelled  the  Achean  garrison,  put  themselves 
under  his  protection.  He  re-established  their 
^aws  and  ancient  form  of  government,  and  re- 
tired the  same  day  to  Tegea.  From  thence  he 
fetched  a  compass  through  Arcadia,  and  march- 
ed down  to  Pbere  in  Achaia;  intending  by  this 
movement  either  to  bring  the  Acheans  to  a 
battle,  or  make  them  look  upon  Aratns  in  a 
■bean  light,  for  giving  up  the  country,  as  it 
wore,  to  his  destroying  sword. 

Hyperbates  was  indeed  general  at  that  time, 
bat  Aratus  had  all  the  authority.  The  Acheans 
assembled  their  forces,  and  encamped,  at  Dy- 
■lec^  near  Hecatomb<Bum;  upon  which  Cle- 
•menes  marched  op  to  them,  though  it  was 
thought  a  rash  step  for  him  to  take  post  be- 
tween DymesB,  which  belonged  to  the  enemy, 
aad  the  Achcan  camp.    However,  he  boldly 
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challenged  the  Acheans,  and  indeed  dntA 
them  to  battle,  in  which  he  entirely  deftnici^ 
them,  killed  great  numbers  npon  the  spou 
and  took  many  prisoners.  L«ngo  was  his  mix 
object,  from  which  he  expelled  an  Acha^D 
garrison,  and  then  pat  the  town  into  the  haodf 
of  the  £leans. 

When  the  Achean  aflalrs  were  In  this  rain- 
oos  state,  Aratui,  who  used  to  be  general  evczy 
other  year,  refused  the  command,  though  they 
pressed  him  strongly  to  accept  it.  But  cer- 
Uinly  it  was  wrong,  when  sucn  a  storm  was 
raging,  to  quit  the  helm,  and  leave  the  direc- 
tion to  another.  The  first  demands  of  Cleo* 
menes  appeared  to  the  Achean  deputies  mod 
erate  enough;  afterwards  he  insisted  on  having 
the  command  himself.  In  other  matters,  he 
said,  he  should  not  differ  with  them,  for  he 
would  restore  them  both  their  prisoners  and 
their  lands.  The  Acheans  agreed  to  a  pacifi- 
cation OD  these  conditions,  and  invited  Cleo 
menes  to  Lema,  where  a  general  assembly  of 
their  state  was  to  be  held.  But  Cleomenes  has 
tening  his  march  too  much,  heated  himself,  and 
then  very  imprudently  drank  cold  water;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  threw  ap  a 
great  quantity  of  blood,  and  lost  the  use  of  his 
speech.  He  therefore  sent  the  Acheans  the 
most  respectable  of  the  prisoners,  and  putting 
off  the  meeting,  retired  to  Lacedemon. 

Tliis  ruined  the  afiairs  of  Greece.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this,  she  might  have  recovered  out 
of  her  present  distress,  and  have  maintained 
herself  against  the  insolence  and  rapacioosness 
of  the  Macedonians.  Aratns  either  feared  of 
distrusted  Cleomenes,  or  envied  his  unexpect- 
ed success.  He  thought  it  intolerable  that  s 
yoong  man,  newly  sprung  up,  should  rob  him 
at  once  of  the  honour  and  power  which  he  had 
been  in  possession  of  for  three  and  thirty  yeaxs 
and  coma  into  a  government  which  had  bees 
growing  so  long  under  his  auspices.  For  ibif 
reason,  he  first  tried  what  his  interest  and  pow 
ers  of  persaasion  would  do  to  keep  the  Acheani 
from  closing  virith  Cleomenes;  but  they  weiv 
prevented  irom  attending  to  him,  by  their  ad 
miration  of  the  great  spirit  of  Cleomenes,  and 
their  opinion  that  the  demands  of  the  Spaitanr 
were  not  unreasonable,  who  only  desued  tr 
bring  Peloponnesus  back  to  its  ancient  model 
Aratus  then  undertook  a  thing  which  would 
not  have  become  any  man  in  Greece,  bni  iu 
him  was  particularly  dishonourable,  and  nu 
worthy  of  nil  his  former  conduct,  both  in  ik» 
cabinet  and  the  field. — He  called  Antigonan  in* 
to  Greece  and  filled  Peloponnesus  with  Mnoe* 
donians,  though  in  faia  ^outh  he  bad  expelled 
them,  and  rescued  the  citadel  of  Corinth  ou&sf 
their  hands.  He  was  even  an  enemy  to  sA 
kings,  and  was  equally  hated  by  them.  Autif 
nus  in  particular,  he  loaded  with  a  thoosaad 
reproaches,  as  appears  fVom  the  writings  he  kss 
left  behind  him.*  He  boasU  that  he  had  ae- 
countered  and  overcome  innumerable  < 
ties  in  order  to  deliver  Athens  from  a  I 
nian  garrison;  and  yet  he  brought  tibosa 
very  Macedonians^  armed  as  they  were,  aeto 
his  own  country,  into  his  own  house»  und 
even  into  the  women's  apartment.  At  the 
same  time  he  could  not  bear  that  a 

*  Aratos  wrote  a  history  of  Ihe 
own  conduct. 
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ktng>  4  doscondant  of  Hercules,  who  wanted 
only  1 J  restore  the  ancient  polity  of  his  ooantry, 
to  correct  its  broken  harmonj,  and  bring  it 
oack  to  the  sober  Doric  tone  which  Lycurgns 
had  given  it^  he  could  not  bear  that  sach  a 
prince  should  be  declared  general  of  the  9icy- 
oniaos  and  Triccseans.f  While  he  avoided 
the  coarse  cake  and  short  cloak,  and,  what  he 
thought  the  greatest  grievance  in  the  whole 
system  of  Clcorocnes,  the  abolishing  of  riches 
and  the  making  poverty  a  more  supportable 
thing,  he  made  Achaia  truckle  to  the  diadem 
tnd  jiurplo  of  Macedonians,  and  of  Asiatic 
grandees.  To  shun  the  appearance  of  sub- 
mission to  Cleomenes,  he  offi^rcd  sacrifices  to 
the  divinity  of  Antigonas,  and,  with  a  garland 
on  his  head,  sung  psans  in  honour  of  a  rotten 
Macedonian.  These  things  we  say  not  in  accu- 
sation of  Aratus  (for  in  many  respects  ho  was 
1  great  man  and  worthy  of  Greece;)  we  mean 
only  to  point  out  with  compassion  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  which,  in  dispositions  the  best* 
(brmed  to  virtue,  can  produce  no  excellence 
without  some  taint  of  imperfection. 

When  the  Achsans  assembled  aeain  at  Ar- 
gos,  and  Cleomenes  came  down  from  Tegea 
to  meet  them,  the  Greeks  entertained  great 
hopes  of  peace.  But  Aratus,  who  had  already 
seUled  the  principal  points  with  Antigonus, 
fearing  that  Cleomenes;  either  by  his  obliging 
manner  of  treating,  or  by  force,  would  gain  all 
he  wanted  of  the  people,  proposed,  '<  That  he 
•hould  lake  three  hundred  hostages  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  person,  and  enter  the  town  alone; 
or,  if  he  did  not  approve  of  that  proposal, 
should  come  to  the  place  of  exercise  without 
the  walls,  called  Cyllarabium,^  and  treat  there 
at  the  head  of  his  array."  Cleomenes  remon- 
strated, that  these  proceedings  were  very  un- 
just. He  said,  "  They  should  have  made  him 
these  proposals  at  first,  and  not  now,  when  he 
was  come  to  their  gates,  distrust  and  shut  him 
'  out."  He  therefore  wrote  the  Achaeans  a  let- 
ter on  this  subject,  almost  filled  with  com- 
plaints of  Aratus;  and  the  applications  of  Ara- 
tus to  the  people  were  little  more  than  invec- 
tives against  the  king  of  Sparta.  The  conse- 
qnence  of  this  was,  that  the  latter  quickly 
retired,  and  sent  a  herald  to  declare  war 
against  the  Achsans.  This  herald,  accord- 
irg  to  Aratus,  was  sent  not  to  Argos,  but  to 
iEgium,§  in  order  that  the  Achaeans  might  be 
entirely  unprepared.  There  was  at  this  time 
great  commotions  among  the  members  of  the 
Achnan  league;  and  many  towns  were  ready 
fn  fall  ofi*;  for  the  common  people  hoped  for  an 
equal  distribution  of  lands,  and  to  nave  their 
iebts  cancelled;  while  the  better  sort  in  gen- 
eral were  displeased  at  Aratus,  and  some  of 
them  highly  provoked  at  his  bringing  the  Mace- 
donians into  Peloponnesus. 
£Dcouraged  by  tnese  misunderstandings,  Clo- 

♦  The  music,  like  the  architecture,  of  the  Dorians, 
WW  remarkable  for  its  shnplicily. 

f  This  probably  ihotdd  be  Tritseans.  Tritese  was 
a  city  of  Pnocia,  and  comprehended  in  the  league;  hat 
Trieca,  which  was  in  Thcsnly,  could  hardly  be  so. 

1  From  Cyllarbns,  the  son  of  Sthenelus. 

^  This  was  a  maritime  town  of  Achaia,  on  the  ^ 
rm  thian  Bay.  The  intention  of  Cleomenes  was  to 
take  it  by  surprise,  before  the  inhabitants  could  hare 
inUUigcnce  ot  the  ifv. 


omenes  entered  Achuia,  */hiere  he  first  touk 
Pellene  by  surprise,  and  dislodged  the  Achseo 
garriaon.  Afterwards  he  made  himself  master 
of  Pbeneum  and  Penteleum.  As  the  Achseans 
were  apprehensive  of  a  revolt  at  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,they  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  and  some 
mercenaries  fW>m  Argos  to  guard  against  any 
measures  tending  that  way,  and  went  them- 
selves  to  celebrate  the  Nemean  games  at  Ar* 
gos.  Upon  this,  Cleomenes  bopmg,  what 
really  proved  the  case,  that,  if  he  could  come 
suddenly  upon  the  city,  while  it  was  filled  w:tb 
multitudes  assembled  to  parUke  of  the  diver- 
sions, he  should  throw  all  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, marched  up  to  the  walls  by  night,  and 
seized  the  quarter  called  Aspis,  which  lay  above 
the  theatre,  notwithstanding  its  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess. This  struck  them  with  such  terror,  that 
not  a  man  thought  of  making  any  resistance; 
they  agreed  to  receive  a  garrison,  and  gave 
twenty  of  the  cititens  as  hostages  for  their 
acting  as  allies  to  Sparta,  and  following  the 
standard  of  Cleomenes  as  their  general. 

This  action  added  greatly  to  the  fame  and 
authority  of  that  prince.  For  the  ancient  kings 
of  Sparta,  with  all  their  endeavours,  could  never 
fix  Argos  m  their  interest;  and  Pyrrhus,  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  in  the  world,  though  he 
forced  his  way  into  the  town,  could  not  hold  it, 
but  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt,  and  had  great 
part  of  his  army  cut  in  pieces.  Hence  the 
dispatch  and  keenness  of  Cleomenes  were  the 
more  admired:  and  they  who  before  had  laugh 
ed  at  him  for  declaring  he  would  tread  in  the 
steps  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus;  in  the  cancelling 
of  debts,  and  in  an  equal  division  of  property, 
were  now  fully  persuaded  that  he  was  the  sole 
cause  of  all  the  change  in  the  spirit  and  suc- 
cess of  the  SparUns.  In  both  respecto  they 
were  so  contemptible  before,  and  so  little  able 
to  help  themselves,  that  the  iBtolians  made  an 
inroad  into  Liaconia,  and  carried  off  fifty  thou- 
sand slaves.  On  which  occasion,  one  of  the 
old  Spartans  said  ^'  the  enemy  had  done  them 
ji  kindness,  in  taking  such  a  heavy  charge  off 
^eir  hands,*  Yet  they  had  no  sooner  return- 
ed to  their  primitive  customs  and  discipline, 
than,  as  if  l^ycurgus  himself  had  restored  his 
pohty,  and  invigorated  it  with  his  presence, 
they  had  given  the  most  extraordinary  in 
stances  of  valour  and  obedience  to  their  ma- 
gistrate, in  raising  Sparta  to  its  ancient  superi- 
ority in  Greece,  and  recovering  Peloponnesus 

CleontB  and  Phliui^  came  in  the  same  tide  of 
success  with  Argos.  Aratus  was  then  making 
an  inquisition  at  Corinth  into  the  conduct  o? 
such  as  were  reported  to  be  in  the  Lacedtemo- 
nian  interest.  But  when  the  news  of  their  lata 
losses  reached  him,  and  he  found  that  the  city 
was  fsdling  off  to  Cleomenes,  and  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  the  Ach»ans,  he  was  not  a  little 
alarmed.  In  this  confusion  he  could  think  ot 
no  better  expedient  than  that  of  calling  the 
dtixens  to  council,  and,  in  the  meantime,  he 
stole  away  to  the  gate.  A  horse  being  reaa 
for  him  there,  he  mounted  and  fled  to  Sicyoo 
The  Corinthians  were  in  such  haste  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  Cleomenes,  that,  Aratus 
tells  us,  they  killed  or  spoiled  all  their  horses. 
He  acquaints  us  also,  that  Cleomenes  highh 

•  Towns  bstvsen  Aigos  and  Corinth 
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UuMd  the  ficople  of  Corinth  for  suffering  him 
So  eacape.  Nevertheless,  be  adds,  that  Megi- 
itooiis  came  to  him  on  the  part  of  that  prince, 
and  offered  to  give  him  large  sums  if  he  would 
ileliver  up  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  where  he  bad 
■■  Achcan  garrison.  He  answered,  ''That 
■flairs  did  not  then  depend  upon  him,  but  he 
BMMt  be  governed  bj  their  circumstances.*'  So 
Aratos  himself  writes. 

Cleomenes,  in  his  march  from  Argos,  added 
Ibe  Troexenians,  the  Epidaurians,  and  Hermi- 
ooians,  to  the  number  of  his  friends  and  ^lies^ 
and  then  went  to  Corinth,  and  drew  a  line  of 
eiicamvallation  about  the  ciudel,  which  the 
Achaeans  refused  to  surrender.  However^  be 
sent  for  the  friends  and  stewards  of  Aratus,  and 
ordered  them  to  take  care  of  his  house  and  ef- 
fects in  tbst  citj.  He  likewise  sent  again  to 
that  general  by  Tritjrmallus,  the  Messenian, 
and  proposed  that  the  citadel  should  be  sarri- 
Boned  half  with  Achaeans  and  half  with  £Ace- 
dcmonians,  offering  at  the  same  time,  to  double 
he  pension  he  had  from  Ptolemy,  ktnff  of 
£gypt.  Aa  Aratus,  instead  of  accepting  these 
eonoitions,  sent  his  son  and  other  hostages  to 
Antigonus,  and  persuaded  the  Achsans  to  give 
orders  that  the  citadel  of  Corinth  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  that  prince,  Cleomenes  un- 
mediately  ravaged  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  and 
in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Corinthians, 
■eiied  on  the  whole  estate  of  Aratus.  After 
Antigonus  had  passed  Gerania*  with  a  great 
army,  Cleomenes  thought  it  more  advisable  to 
fortify  the  Onean  mountainsf  than  the  Isthmus, 
and  by  the  advantage  of  his  post  to  tire  out  the 
Macedonians,  rather  than  hazard  a  pitched 
battle  with  a  veteran  phalanx.  Antigonus  wai 
greatly  perplexed  at  this  plan  of  operations, 
For  he  had  neither  laid  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  provisions,  nor  could  he  easily  force  the 
pass  by  which  Cleomenes  had  sat  down.  He 
attempted  one  night  indeed,  to  get  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  port  of  Liachaum^  but  was 
repulsed  with  loss. 

Cleomenes  was  much  encouraged  with  this 
success,  and  his  troops  went  to  their  evening's 
refreshments  with  pleasure.  Antijgonus,  on  Uie 
other  hand,  was  extremely  dispirited:  for  he 
saw  himself  in  so  troublesome  a  situation  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  resources 
which  were  not  extremely  difficult.  At  last  he 
determined  to  move  to  the  promontory  of  He- 
nsum,  and  from  thence  to  transport  his  troops 
to  Sicyon}  but  that  required  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  very  considerable  preparations.  How- 
ever, the  evening  after,  some  of  the  friends  of 
Aratus  arrived  from  Aik<M  ^y  "®^  being  sent  to- 
acquaint  him  that  the  Azgives  were  revolting 
from  Cleomenes,  and  purposed  to  invite  him 
to  that  city.  Aristotle  was  the  author  of  the 
defection;  and  he  had  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  pomading  the  people  into  it.  TM>cause  Cleo- 
Menes  had  not  cancelled  their  debts,  aa  be  had 
given  them  room  to  hope.  Upon  this  Aratus, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men  whom  he  had  from 
Antigonus,  sailed  to  Epidaurus.  But  Aristotle, 
■at  waiting  for  him,  assembled  the  townsmen, 
■fid,  with  the  assistance  of  Timozenus  and  a 

*  A  aooalaiB  betircea  Mcgara  and  Corinth. 

t  Thit  range  of  mountaioi  extends  from  the  Beiro- 
•un  roekc.  on  the  road  to  Attica,  a«  far  at  novit  Ci- 
iuron.    Strab.  1.  ni. 

Om  of  the  harboun  at  Corinth. 


of  Acbcans  from  Sicyon,  attacked  tha 
ciu3el. 

Cleomenes  getting  intelligence  of  this  about 
the  second  watch  of  the  night,  sent  for  Megis> 
tonus,  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  ordered  him  totba 
relief  of  Argos:  for  it  was  he  who  had  principal- 
ly undertaken  for  the  obedience  of  the  Aigiresp 
and,  by  that  means,  prevented  the  expulsion  ot 
such  as  wer%  suspected.  Having  despatched 
Megistonus  upon  this  busbess,  the  Spartan 
prince  watched  the  motions  of  Antigonus,  and 
endeavoured  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  Corin- 
thians assuring  them  it  was  no  great  thing  that 
had  happened  at  Argos,  but  only  an  inconsider- 
able tumulL  Megistonus  got  into  Aigos,  and 
was  slain  in  a  skirmish  therej  the  garrison 
were  hard  pressed,  and  noessenger  after  mes- 
senger sent  to  Cleomenes.  Upon  this  he  wu 
afraid  that  the  enemy,  after  they  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Argos,  would  block  up 
the  passages  against  him,  and  then  go  and  rav- 
age Lacoiiia  at  their  pleasure,  and  besiq^a 
Sparta  itself,  which  was  left  without  defence. 
He  therefore  decamped  from  Corinth,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  the  loss  of  that  town; 
for  Antigonus  immediately  entered  it,  and  placed 
a  garrison  there.  In  the  mean  time,  Cleomenes, 
having  collected  his  forces  which  were  scatter- 
ed in  their  march,  attempted  to  scale  the  walla 
of  Argoa;  but  failing  m  that  enterprise,  ha 
broke  open  the  vaults  under  the  quarter  called 
Aspis,  gained  an  entrance  that  way,  and  joined 
his  garrison,  which  still  held  out  against  the 
Achsans.  After  this  he  took  some  other  quar 
tera  of  the  dty  by  assault;  and  ordering  the 
Cretan  archers  to  ply  their  bows,  cleared  the 
streeta  of  the  enemy.  But  when  he  saw  Aoti 
genua  descending  with  his  infantry  from  the 
heights  into  the  plain,  and  his  cavalry  already 
pouring  into  the  city,  he  thought  it  impoasibla 
to  maintain  his  post.  He  had  now  no  other 
resource  but  to  collect  all  his  men,  and  retire 
along  the  walls,  which  he  accordingly  did  with- 
out Toss.  Thus,  after  achieving  the  greatest 
.things  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  making 
'  ^himself  master  of  almost  all  Peloponnesus  in 
one  campaign,  he  lost  all  in  less  time  than  he 
gained  it;  some  cities  immediately  withdraw- 
ing from  his  alliance,  and  others  surrenderiiig 
themselves  not  long  after  to  Antigonus. 

Such  was  the  ill  success  of  this  expedition 
And  what  was  no  less  a  misfortune,  as  he  was 
marching  home  messengers  from  I^cedcmon. 
met  him  in  the  evening  near  Tegea,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  His  af 
faction  and  esteem  for  Agiatis  was  so  grea: 
that,  amidst  the  current  of  his  happiest  soo- 
cess,  he  could  not  stay  from  her  a  whole  cam- 
paign, but  often  repaired  to  Sparta.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  a  young  man,  deprived  of  so 
beautiful  and  virtuous  a  wife,  was  extremely 
affected  with  her  loss.  Tet  his  sorrow  did  not 
debaae  the  dignity  of  bis  mind.  He  spoko  hi 
the  same  accent,  he  preserved  the  same  dress 
and  look;  he  gave  his  orders  to  his  officen^  ana 
provided  for  the  security  of  Tegea. 

Next  morning  he  entered  Lacedcmoa;  and 
after  pnying  a  proper  tribute  to  grief  at  hooaa 
with  his  mother  and  his  children,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  concerns  of  state.  Ptolemy,  King 
of  E^pt,  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  succours, 
but  It  was  on  condition  that  he  sent  him  bia 
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nocbtf  and  children  a»  hostages.  This  cir- 
csmatance  he  knew  not  how  to  commonicate 
to  his  mother;  and  he  often  attempted  to  men- 
Ucn  it  to  her,  but  could  not  go  forward.  She 
began  to  suspect  that  there  was  something 
wluch  he  was  afraid  to  open  to  her,  and  she 
|f^ed  his  friends  what  it  might  be.  At  last  he 
ventured  to  tell  her;  upon  which  she  laughed 
ver^  pleasantly,  and  said,  *<  Was  this  the  thing 
which  you  have  so  long  hesitated  to  express? 
IVh^  do  not  you  immediately  put  us  on  board 
m  ship,  and  send  this  carcase  of  mine  where 
you  think  it  may  be  of  most  use  to  Sparta,  be- 
fbre  age  renders  it  good  for  nothing,  and  sinks 
it  into  the  grsTe?^ 

'  When  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  yoy- 
age,  they  went  by  land  to  Tienarus;  the  army 
conducting  them  to  that  port.  Cratesiclea  being 
on  the  point  of  taking  ship,  took  Cleomenes 
alone  into  the  temple  of  Neptune,  where,  see- 
ing him  in  great  emotion  and  concern,  she 
threw  her  srms  about  him,  and  said,  "  King  of 
Sparta,  take  care  that,  when  we  go  out,  no  one 
perceive  us  weeping,  or  doing  any  thing  un- 
worthy that  glorious  place.  This  alone  is  in 
our  power;  the  event  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 
After  she  had  given  him  this  advice,  and  com- 
posed her  countenance,  she  went  on  board, 
with  her  little  grandson  in  her  arms,  and  order- 
ed the  pilot  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 

Upon  her  arrival  in  £gypt,  she  understood 
that  Ptolemy  bad  received  ambassadors  from 
Antigonus,  and  seemed  to  listen  to  his  propo- 
sals; and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  inrormed 
that  Cleomenes,  though  invited  by  the  Achsans 
to  a  pacification,  was  afraid,  on  her  account, 
to  put  An  end  to  the  war^  without  Ptolemy's 
consent  In  this  difficulty  she  wrote  to  her 
■on,  to  desire  him,  "  to  do  what  he  thought 
most  advantageous  and  honourable  for  Sparta, 
and  not,  for  the  sake  of  an  old  woman  and  a 
child,  to  live  always  in  fear  of  Ptolemy."  So 
great  was  the  behaviour  of  Cratesiclea  onder 
adverse  fortune. 

After  Antigonus  had  taken  Tegea,  and  plun- 
dered Orchomanus  and  Mantinea,  Cleomenes,^ 
now  shut  up  within  the  bounds  of  Laconia, 
enfranchisea  such  of  the  heloU  as  could  pay 
five  Attic  mtfUB  for  their  liberty.  By  this  ex- 
pedient he  raised  fifty  talents;  and  having, 
moreover,  armed  and  trained,  in  the  Macedo- 
nian manner,  two  thousand  of  those  heloUy 
whom  he  designed  to  oppose  to  the  Leue^upides 
of  Antigonus,  he  engaged  in  a  great  and  unex- 
pected enterprise.  Megalopolis  was  at  that 
tiine  as  great  and  powerful  a  city  as  Sparta. 
It  was  supported,  besides,  by  the  Acheans 
and  Antigonus,  whose  troops  lay  on  each  side 
of  it.  Indeed,  the  Megalopolitans  were  the 
^nremost  and  most  eager  of  all  the  Achsans  in 
their  application  to  Antigonus.  This  city, 
bowever,  Cleomenes  resolved  to  surprise;  for 
'«vbich  purpose  he  ordered  his  men  to  take  five 
days'  provisions,  and  led  ihem  to  Sellasis,  as  if 
he  designed  an  inroad  into  the  teTitories  of 
Aigos.  But  he  turned  short,  and  entered  those 
of  Megalopolis;  snd,  after  having  refreshed  his 
troops  at  Rhcetium,  he  inarched,  by  Helicon,* 
directly  to  the  olject  he  had  in  view.  When 
be  was  near  it,  ae  sent  Panteus  before  with 

*  Lttbinu*  diinkf  it  oitfht  to  be  read  HeliaioD,  there 
taint  «o  tnch  phee  ae  Helicoa  in  Arcadia. 


two  companies  of  Lacedsmonians,  to  mas 
that  part  of  the  wall  which  was  between  I  be 
two  towers,  and  which  he  understood  to  be  the 
least  guarded.  He  followed  with  the  rest  of 
his  army  at  the  common  pace.  Panteus,  finding 
not  only  that  quarter  but  great  part  of  the  wall 
without  defence,  pulled  it  down  in  some  places, 
undermined  it  in  others,  and  put  all  the  senti- 
nels to  the  sword.  While  he  was  thus  employ- 
ed, Cleomenes  came  up,  and  entered  the  city 
with  his  forces,  before  the  Megalopolitans 
knew  of  his  approach 

They  were  co  sooner  apprised  of  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  them,  than  the  great 
est  part  left  the  city,  taking  their  money  and 
most  valuable  effects  with  them.  The  rest 
made  a  stand,  and  though  they  could  not  die- 
lodge  the  enemy,  yet  their  resistance  gave  their 
fellow-citizens  opportunity  to  escape.  There 
remained  not  above  a  thousand  men  in  the 
town,  all  the  rest  having  retired  to  Messene, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  before  there  was 
anv  possibiUty  of  pursuing  them.  A  consider 
able  part  even  of  those  who  bad  armed  and 
fought  in  defence  of  the  city  got  off,  and  very 
few  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  this  number 
were  Lysandridas  and  Thearidas,  two  persons 
of  great  name  and  authority,  in  Megalopolis. 
As  they  were  such  respectable  men,  the  sol- 
diers carried  them  before  Cleomenes.  Lysan- 
dridas no  sooner  saw  Cleomenes.  than  he  thos 
addressed  him :  ^*  Now,"  said  he  in  a  loud 
voice,  because  it  was  at  a  distance, "  now,  king 
of  Sparta,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  an 
action  much  more  glorious  and  princely  than 
the  late  one,  and  to  acquire  immortal  honour." 
Cleomenes,  guessing  at  his  aim,  made  answer, 
'<You  would  not  have  me  restore  vou  the 
town.^  «  That  is  the  very  thing,"  saia  Lysan 
dridas,  ^l  would  propose:  I  advise  you,  by 
all  means,  not  to  destroy  so  fine  a  city,  but  to 
fill  it  with  firm  friends  and  faithful  allies,  by 
restoring  the  Megalopolitans  to  their  country, 
and  becoming  the  saviour  of  so  considerable  a 
people."  Cleomenes  paused  awhile,  and  then 
replied,  ^  This  is  hard  to  believe;  but  be  it  as 
it  will,  let  glory  with  us  have  always  greater 
weight  than  interest."  In  consequence  of  this 
determination,  he  sent  the  two  men  to  Messene, 
with  a  herald  in  his  own  name,  to  make  the 
Megalopohtans  an  offer  of  their  town,  on  con- 
dition tnat  they  would  renounce  the  Achsans, 
and  declare  themselves  his  friends  and  allies. 

Though  Cleomenes  made  so  gracious  and 
humane  a  proposal,  Philopoemen  would  not 
suffer  the  Megalopolitans  to  accept  it,  or  to 
quit  the  Achcan  league,*  but  assuring  then 
that  the  king  of  Sparta,  instead  of  inclining  to 
restore  them  their  city,  wanted  to  get  the  citi- 
zens too  into  his  power,  he  forced  Thearidas 
and  Liysandridas  to  leave  Messene.  This  is 
that  Philopoemen  who  afterwards  was  the  lead* 
inff  man  among  the  Achsans,  and  (as  we  have 
related  in  his  life)  one  of  the  most  illastriooe 
personages  among  the  Greeks. 

Upon  this  news,  Cleomenes,  who  hitherto 
had  kept  the  houses  and  goods  of  the  Megalo- 
politans with  such  care  that  not  the  least  thing 
was  embezzled,  was  enraged  to  soch  a  degree 
that  he  plundered  the  whole,  sent  the  statnee 

*  Poly  bias  bcstowi  grcst  end  fust  e 
eonduct  of  the  McKsfepolitans.  L  U. 
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and  picture!  to  Sporta,  and  leTelled  the  great- 
est and  beet  parts  of  the  city  with  the  ground. 
After  this  he  marcued  home  again,  being  under 
tome  apprehensions  that  Antigonus  and  the 
Achsniift  wonld  come  upon  him.  Thej,  how- 
erer,  made  no  motion  towards  it,  for  they  were 
then  holding  a  council  at  iEgium.  Aratus 
mounted  the  roatntm  on  that  occasion,  where 
he  wept  a  long  time,  with  his  robe  before  his 
face.  They  were  all  greatly  surprised,  and 
desired  him  to  speak.  At  last  he  said,  '<  Me- 
galopolis is  destroyed  by  .Cleomenes.''  The 
Achaani  were  astonished  at  so  great  and  sud- 
den a  strok4»,and  the  council  immediately  broke 
up.  AntiglMius  made  great  efforts  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  place;  but,  as  his  troops  assembled 
slowly  from  their  winter  quarters,  he  ordered 
them  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  marched 
to  Argos  with  the  forces  he  bad  with  him. 

This  made  the  second  enterprise  of  Cleo- 
mcnes  appear  rash  and  desperate:  but  Poly- 
bius,*  on  the  contrary,  informs  us,  that  it  was 
conducted  with  great  prudence  and  foresight 
For  knowing  (as  he  tells  us)  that  the  Mac^o- 
nians  were  dispersed  in  winter  quarters,  and 
thst  Antigonus  lay  in  Argos  with  only  his 
(Viends  and  a  few  mercenaries  about  him,  he 
entered  the  territories  of  that  city;  in  the  per- 
suasion that  either  the  shame  of  suffering  such 
an  inroad  would  proToke  Antigonus  to  battle, 
and  expose  him  to  a  defeat,  or  that  if  he  de- 
clined the  combat,  it  would  bring  him  into  dis- 
repute with  the  Argives.  The  event  justified 
his  expectation.  When  the  people  of  Argos 
saw  their  country  laid  waste,  every  thing  that 
was  valuable  destroyed  or  carried  off,  they  ran 
in  great  displeasure  to  the  king's  gates,  and  be- 
sieged them  with  clamour,  bidding  him  either 
go  out  and  fight,  or  else  give  place  to  his  supe- 
riors. Antigonus,  however,  like  a  wise  and 
able  general,  thought  the  censures  of  strangers 
no  disgrace,  in  comparison  of  his  quitting  a 
place  of  security,  and  rashly  ha^rding  a  battle, 
and  therefore  he  abode  by  his  first  resolutions. 
Cieomenes,  in  the  meantime,  marched  up  to  the 
jery  walls,  insulted  his  enemies,  and,  before  he 
retired,  spread  desolation  at  his  pleasure. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  informed  that 
Antigonus  was  come  to  Tegea,  with  a  design  to 
enter  Laconia  on  that  side.  Upon  this  emer- 
gency, he  put  his  troops  under  march  another 
way,  and  appeared  agam  before  Argos  by  break 
of  day,  ravaging  all  the  adjacent  fields.  He  did 
not  now  cut  down  the  com  with  scythes  and 
aiokles,  as  people  usually  do,  but  beat  it  down 
with  wooden  instruments  in  the  form  of  scymi- 
tars,  as  if  this  destruction  was  only  an  amuse- 
ment to  his  soldiers  in  their  march.  Tet  when 
Chey  would  have  set  fire  to  Cyllarabis,  the 
■chool  of  exercise,  he  prevented  it;  reflecting 
tiiat  the  ruin  of  Megalopolis  was  dictated  rather 
by  passion  then  by  reason. 

Antigonus  immediately  returned  to  Argos, 
having  taken  care  to  place  guards  in  all  the 
passes  of  the  mountains.  But  Cieomenes,  as 
if  he  held  him  and  his  operations  in  the  ut- 
most contempt,  sent  heralds  to  demand  the 
k«ys  of  Juno's  temple,  that  he  might  sacriice 
to  the  goddess.  After  he  had  pleased  himself 
vith  this  insult  on  his  enemy,  and  offered  his 
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sacrifice  under  the  walls  of  the  temple,  whidi 
was  fast  shut  up,  he  led  his  troops  off  to  Pblias. 
In  his  march  from  thence  he  dislodged  the  ga^ 
risen  of  Ologuntam,  and  thoa  proceeded  b^ 
Orchomenue;  by  which  means  be  not  only  in 
spired  this  people  with  fresh  courage,  hotcaoia 
to  be  considered  by  the  enempr  as  a  most  abl^ 
general,  and  a  man  capable  of  the  greatest  oii- 
dertakings:  for,  with  the  strength  of  the  angle 
city  to  oppose  the  whole  power  ef  the  Maee* 
donians  and  Peloponnesians,  and  all  the  treu 
ures  of  the  king;  and  not  only  to  keep  Laconia 
untouched,  but  to  carry  devastation  into  the 
enemy's  countnr,  were  indications  of  no  com- 
mon genius  and  spirit. 

He  who  first  called  money  the  nnnoi  qf 
butiness  seems  principally  to  have  had  respect 
to  that  of  war.  And  Demades,  when  the 
Athenians  called  upon  him  to  equip  their  navy 
and  get  it  out,  though  their  treasury  was  veiy 
low,  told  them,  **  They  must  think  of  bakiiv 
bread,  before  they  thought  of  an  embarkatioB.^ 
It  is  also  said  that  the  old  Archidamns,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
allies  desired  that  the  quota  of  each  should  be 
determined,  made  answer,  that,  ^  war  cannot 
be  kept  at  a  set  diet.^  And  in  this  case  we 
may  justly  say,  thst  as  wrestlers,  etrengtheaed 
by  long  exercise,  do  at  last  tire  out  those  who 
have  equal  skill  and  a^ity,  but  not  the  exer> 
else;  so  Antigonus  coming  to  the  war  with  vast 
funds,  in  process  of  time  tired  out  and  over- 
came Cieomenes,  who  could  but  in  a  very  alen- 
der  manner  pay  his  mercenaries,  and  give  hia 
Spartans  bread. 

In  all  other  rrspecta  the  times  favoured  Cleo-^ 
menes,  Antigoitiji.«  being  drawn  home  by  the  bad 
posture  of  his  a&irs:  for  in  his  absence  the 
barbarians  invaded  and  ravaged  all  Macedoma. 
The  Illyrians  in  particular,  descending  with  a 
great  army  from  the  north,  harassed  the  Mac»> 
donians  so  much  that  they  were  forced  to  send 
for  Antigonus.  Had  the  letters  been  brought 
a  little  before  the  battle,  that  general  woold 
have  immediately  departed,  and  bidden  the 
Achsans  a  long  farewell.  But  fortune,  who 
loves  to  make  the  greatest  affaif  turn  opoB 
some  minute  circumstance,  shewed  on  thin  oc- 
casion of  what  consequence  a  moment  of  time 
may  be.*  As  soon  as  the  hattle  of  Salla- 
siaf  was  ^ught,  and  Cieomenes  had  loot  hia 
arm^  and  his  city,  messengers  came  to  call 
Antigonus  home.  This  was  a  great  aggrmva 
tion  of  the  Spartan  king's  misfortunes.  Had 
he  held  off  and  avoided  an  action  only  a  daj 
or  two  longer,  he  wonld  have  been  under  bo 
necessity  of  fighting;  and  after  the  Mace* 
donians  were  gone,  he  might  have  itade  peaco 
with  the  Achaans  on  what  coxflitiona  be 
pleased.    But  such,  as  we  said,  wa^his  want 

*  Plutarch  had  H^  rcfleetioa  from  PolybiH. 

t  Polybiu*  has  given  a  particular  accouo^^f  tkb 
balUe.    AntigoDua  had  twenty-eight  thoasi^  Awl 
aad  twelve  hundred  horae.    Theanny  of  CI* 
conaiatcd  only  of  twenty  thowand ;  but  it  wa4 
ta|;eottilv  posted.    He  was  encamped  <m  two\^^ 
taiDs,  which  were  almost  inaccessible,  and  •e^lB^f' 
only  by  a  narrow  defile.    These  he  had  fortifieS^^ 
strong  ramparts  and  a  deep  fosse ;  so  thst  AntlKt'* 
alter  reoonnoiting  his  situatioa,  did  not  thinly   prx8^ 
to  attack  him,  but  encamped  at  a  small  distasac*  oa\ 
plain.    At  length,  for  want  of  money  nnd  pi'oviMoiit. 
Ckooaenes  was  forced  to  come  to  actina,ana  ^vrmj    ~ 
an.    Pol.  lib.  U. 
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ot  oione>  that  he  had  no  reaoiirce  bat  the  sword ; 
aady  therefore,  at  Polybiua  informs  us,  with 
twenty  thousand  men  was  forced  to  challenge 
thirty  thousand. 

He  shewed  himself  an  excellent  general  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  action;  his  Spartans 
oehaved  with  great  spirit,  and  his  mercenaries 
fought  not  ill.  His  defeat  was  owing  to  the 
saperior  ad?antage  the  Macedonians  had  in 
their  armour,  and  to  the  weight  and  impetu- 
osity of  their  phakmx. 

Phylarchus,  indeed,  assures  us,  it  was  the 
treacherv  of  one  of  his  officers  that  ruined  the 
affairs  or  Cleomenes.  Antigonus  had  ordered 
the  Illyrians  and  Acamanians  secretly  to  fetch 
a  compass,  and  surround  that  wing  which  was 
commanded  by  Euclydas,  the  brother  of  Cleo- 
menes while  he  was  marshalling  the  rest  of  his 
army.  Cleomenes,  taking  a  Tiew  fh>m  an  emi- 
nence of  his  adversary's  disposition,  could  not 
perceive  where  the  Illyrians  and  Acamanians 
were  posted,  and  began  to  fear  they  were  de- 
signed for  some  such  manoBuvre.  He  therefore 
called  Darootecles,  whose  business  it  was  to 
guard  against  any  surprise,  and  ordered  him  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  rear  with  particular 
care,  and  form  the  best  conjecture  he  could  of 
the  movements  they  intended.  Damotecles, 
who  is  said  to  be  bribed  hy  Antigonons,  assur- 
ed him  that "  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that 
quarter,  for  ail  was  safe  in  the  rear;  nor  was 
there  any  thing  more  to  be  done  but  to  bear 
down  upon  the  front."  Cleomenes,  satisfied 
with  this  report,  atUcked  Antigonus.  llie 
Spartans  charged  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
they  made  the  Macedonia u  phtUctnx  give 
ground,  and  eagerly  pursueu  their  advantage 
for  about  five  furlongs.  Tlie  king  then  seeing 
Kuclidas  in  the  other  wing  quite  surrounded, 
stopped,  and  cried  out,  **  Thou  art  lost,  my 
dear  brother,  thou  art  lost!  in  spite  of  all  thy 
valour!  bat  great  is  thy  example  to  our  Spar- 
tan youth,  and  the  songs  of  our  matrons  shall 
for  ever  record  theeP*^ 

Kuclidas,  and  the  wing  he  commanded,  thus 
being  slain,  the  victors  fell  apon  Cleomenes, 
who,  seeing  his  men  in  great  confusion^  and 
unable  to  maintain  the  light,  provided  as  well 
mm  he  could  for  bis  own  Mfety.  It  is  said  that 
^reat  numbers  of  the  mercenaries  were  killed; 
and  that  of  six  thousand  Lacedmnooians  no 
more  than  two  hundred  were  saved. 

When  he  reached  Sparta  be  advised  the  citi- 
c«ns  to  reeeive  Antigonus.  *<  For  my  part," 
•aid  he,  *<  I  am  willing  either  to  Uto  or  to  die, 
an  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  most  for  the  in- 
Usrest  of  my  country."  Seeing  the  women  run 
to.meet  the  few  brave  men  who  had  escaped 
with  him,  help  to  take  off  their  armour,  and 
present  them  with  wine,  he  retired  into  his 
own  house.  AfVer  the  death  of  his  wife,  he 
had  taken  into  his  house  a  young  woman  who 
fvas  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  and  freeborn, 
and  fell  into  his  hands  at  the  sack  of  the  place. 
She  approached  him,  according  to  custom,  with 
a  tenaer  of  her  services  on  bis  return  from  the 
fteld.  But  though  both  thirsty  and  wearr,  he 
vroold  neither  drink  nor  ait  down;  he  only  lean- 

*  He  seled  lik*  a  brars  aoMler,  but  sot  a  dtilAU 
vfleer.  Instead  of  pourisg  upon  the  eaeay  tnm  the 
«s«%kt»,  snd  reliriuf  m  he  tbusd  it  conreaient.  he 
•a«¥tdalill  and  tufbred  the  Mteedoaiaas  to  cut  08  his 
tfvtreat. 


ed  his  elbow  against  a  pillar,  and  his  head 
apon  it3  armed  as  he  was;  and  having  rested  a 
few  moments,  while  he  considered  what  course 
to  take,  he  repaired  to  Gythium  with  his  friends . 
There  they  went  on  board  vessels  provided  for 
that  purpose,  and  immediately  put  out  to  sea. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Antigonus,  Sparta  sur- 
rendered. His  behaviour  to  the  inhabitants 
was  mild  and  humane,  and  not  unsuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  their  republic;  for  he  offered 
them  no  kind  of  insult  but  restored  to  them 
their  laws  and  polity;  and  after  having  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  retired  the  third  day.  He 
was  informed,  indeed,  that  Macedonia  was  in- 
volved in  a  dangerous  war;  and  that  the  bar- 
barians were  ravaging  the  country.  Besides, 
he  was  in  a  deep  consumption,  and  had  a  con 
tinual  defluxion  upon  the  lungs.  However,  he 
bore  up  under  his  affliction,  and  wrestled  with 
domestic  wars,  until  a  great  victory  over,  and 
carnage  of  the  barbarians,  made  him  die  more 
glorious.  Phylarchus  tells  us  (and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable)  that  he  burst  a  vessel  in  his 
lungs  with  shouting  in  the  battle:  though  it 
passed  in  the  schools,  that  in  expressing  his 
jojr  after  the  victory,  and  crying  out,  **  O  glo- 
rious day!"  he  brought  up  a  great  quantity  of 
blood,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died 
Thus  much  concerning  Antigonus. 

From  the  isle  of  Cythea,  where  Cleomenes 
first  toacbed,  he  sailed  to  another  island  called 
ffiginlis.  There  he  had  formed  a  design  to 
pass  over  to  Cyrene,  when  one  of  his  friends, 
named  Therycion,  a  man  of  high  and  intrepid 
spirit  on  all  occasions,  and  one  who  always 
indulged  himself  fin  a  lofty  and  haughty  turn 
of  expression,  came  privately  to  Cleomenes, 
and  thus  addressed  him:  <^  We  have  lost,  my 
prince,  the  most  glorious  death,  which  we 
might  have  found  in  the  battle;  though  the 
worki  had  heard  us  boast  that  Antigonus 
should  never  conquer  the  king  of  Sparta  till 
he  had  slain  him.  Yet  there  is  another  exit 
still  oflfored  ns  by  glory  and  virtae.  Whither 
then  are  we  so  absurdly  sailing?  Flying  a 
death  that  is  near,  and  seeking  one  Ibat  is  re- 
mote. If  it  is  not  dishonourable  for  the  de- 
scendants of  Hereoles  to  serve  the  successon 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  why  do  not  we  save 
onrselTeam  long  voyage,  by  making  our  sub- 
mission to  Antigonus,  who,  in  all  probability, 
■a  moch  excels  Ptolemy  aa  the  Macedonians 
do  the  Egyptians?  But  if  we  do  not  choose 
to  be  governed  by  a  man  who  beat  us  in  the 
field,  why  do  we  take  one  who  never  conquer- 
ed OS,  for  oar  master?  Is  it  that  we  may  shew 
oar  inferiority  to  two,  instead  of  one,  by  flying 
before  Antigonus,  and  then  going  to  flatter 
Ptolemy?  Shall  we  say  that  you  go  into  Egypt 
for  the  sake  of  your  motherr  It  will  be  a  glo 
rioos  and  happy  thing  traly  for  her  to  shew 
Ptolemy's  wives  her  son,  from  a  king  becomes 
captive  and  an  exile.  No!  while  we  are  yet 
mastera  of  our  swords,  and  are  yet  in  sight  of 
Laconia,  let  us  deliver  ourselves  from  this 
miserable  fortune,  and  make  our  excuse  for  out 
past  behaviour  to  those  bnve  men  who  fell  for 
Sparta  at  Sellasia.  Or  shall  we  rather  ait 
down  in  Egypt,  and  enquire  whom  Antigonus 
has  left  governor  of  Lacedamon?" 

Thus  Therycion  spoke,  and  Cleomenes  made 
this  answer:  **  Dost  thou  think,  then,  wretch 
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iUy*  the  Megalopolitan,  offended  at  the  order, 
•acouraged  the  cavalry  ander  hia  command  to 
puraoe  the  advantage  they  had  gained;  by  which 
meana  be  entangled  them  among  vineyarda, 
ditches,  and  other  incloaurea,  where  they  were 
fofced  to  break  their  ranks,  and  fell  into  great 
disorder.  Cleomenes,  seeing  bis  opportunity, 
commanded  the  Tarentinea  and  Cretans  tofau 
npoo  them;  and  Lysiados,  after  great  exer> 
ons  of  valour,  was  defeated  and  slain.  The 
llAcedaemouians,  thua  encouraged,  returned  to 
the  action  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  routed  the 
whole  Achaan  army.  AAer  a  considerable 
carnage,  a  truce  was  granted  the  survivors, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  bury  their  dead; 
but  Cleomenes  ordered  the  body  of  Lysiadaa 
to  be  brought  to  him.  He  clothed  it  in  robea 
of  purple,  and  put  a  crown  upon  its  head ;  and, 
in  this  attire,  he  aent  it  to  the  gates  of  Mega- 
lopolis. This  was  that  Lysiadaa  who  restored 
liberty  to  the  city  in  which  he  was  an  absolute 
prince,  and  onited  it  to  the  Achaan  league. 

Cleomenes,  greatly  elated  with  this  victory, 
thought,  if  matters  were  once  entirely  at  his  dis- 
posal in  SparU,  the  Achaeans  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  atand  before  him.  For  this  reaaon 
he  endeavoured  to  convince  hia  father-in-law, 
Megistonus,  that  the  yoke  of  the  ephori  ought 


to  be  broken,  and  an  equal  division  of  pro- 
perty to  be  made;  by  meana  of  which  equality, 
Sparta  would  resume  her  ancient  valour,  and 
once  more  rise  to  the  empire  of  Greece.  Meg- 
istonus  complied,  and  the  king  then  took  two 
or  three  other  friends  into  the  scheme. 

About  that  time,  one  of  the  ephari  had  a 
mrprising  dream,  as  he  alept  in  the  temple  of 
Pasipha.  He  thought,  that,  in  the  court  where 
the  ephori  used  to  sit  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, four  chairs  were  taken  away,  and  only 
one  left  And  as  he  waa  wondering  at  the 
change,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  sanctuary, 
which  said  <<  This  is  best  for  SparU.''  The 
magistrate  related  this  vision  of  his  to  Cleo- 


is,  who  at  first  waa  greatly  disconcerted, 
thinking  that  some  auspicion  had  led  him  to 
sound  hia  intentions.  But  when  he  found  that 
there  was  no  fiction  in  the  case  he  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  his  purpose;  and  taking  with 
him  such  of  tho  citizens  aa  he  thought  most 
likely  to  oppose  it,  he  marched  against  Heraa 
and  Alssa,  two  cities  belonging  to  the  Achaean 
league,  and  took  them.  After  this,  he  laid  in 
a  Btore  of  provisions  at  Orchomenus,  and  then 
besi^ed  Mantinea.  At  last  he  so  harassed  the 
Lacedemonians  by  a  variety  of  lon^  marches, 
that  most  of  them  deared  to  be  left  m  Arcadia; 
and  he  returned  to  Sparta  with  the  mercenariea 
only.  By  the  way  be  communicated  hia  de- 
sign to  such  of  them  aa  he  believed  most  at- 
tached to  his  interest,  and  advanced  alowly, 
that  he  might  come  upon  the  ephori  as  they 
were  at  supper. 

When  he  approached  the  town,  he  sent  Eu- 
ryclidas  before  him,  to  the  hall  where  those 
magistratea  used  to  sup,  upon  pretence  of  his 
being  charged  with  some  message  relative  to 
the  army.  He  waa  accompaniedby  Thericion 
and  Phmbis,  and  two  other  young  men  who 


«btiMtntitis£ylMMi<».   Bat  Polvbioi  call*  hia 
Iffwiw  a  and  ao  do«»  PliOafch  in  aooiber  plic*. 


bad  been  educated  with  Clemnenes,  tod  wmm 
the  Spartans  calls  Samothraeiani.  Tttm 
were  at  the  head  of  a  amall  party.  WhUe  fii. 
rvelidaa  was  holding  the  tphori  in  dMeouiN, 
the  others  ran  upon  them  with  their  dnwi 
swoida.  Thay  were  all  alain  but  AgesiUai, 
and  he  waa  then  thought  to  have  ahued  tha 

oe  &te;  for  he  was  the  first  man  that  fell;  bat 
in  a  little  time  he  conveyed  himself  stleatly  on 
of  the  room,  and  crept  into  a  little  bailditg, 
which  waa  the  temple  of  Fkail  Thii  temple 
waa  generally  shut  up,  but  then  happened  to  ba 
open.  When  he  was  got  in,  he  imoMdiatalj 
barred  the  door.  The  other  four  were  dt»> 
patehed  outright ;  and  so  were  above  tea 
more  who  came  to  their  assistance.  Tboie 
who  remained  quiet  received  no  ham;  aor 
were  any  hindered  from  departing  the  city 
Nay,  Ageailaua  himself  was  spared,  when  be 
came  the  neit  day  out  of  the  temple. 

The  Lacedamonianahave  not  only  teaplei 
dedicated  to  Fkab,  but  also  to  Dc&th,  to 
Laugrtbr,  and  many  of  the  peaaioos.  Nor 
do  they  pay  homage  to  Fear,  aa  one  of  tho 
noxioua  and  deatroying  demons,  t^ut  they  ooa* 
^er  it  aa'the  beat  cement  of  socie^.  Henee  it 
was  that  the  spAori,  (as  Aristotle  tells  oi^ 
when  they  entered  upon  their  offiee,  caused 
proclamauon  to  be  made,  that  the  people 
should  ahave  the  upper  lip,  and  be  obedicat  to 
the  laws,  that  they  might  ooi  be  n&der  the  oe 
cessity  of  having  recourse  to  severity.  Aifbi 
the  shaving  of  the  upper  lip,  in  my  opinion,  all 
the  design  of  that  mjunction  ia,  to  leach  the 
youth  obedience  to  the  smallest  matters  .\ad 
It  seems  to  me,  that  the  ancienU  did  notthiak 
that  valour  conaiata  in  the  exemption  from  fesr; 
but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  fear  of  reproach, 
and  the  dread  of  infamy;  for  thoae  who  itaad 
moat  in  fear  of  the  law  act  with  the  greateit  ia* 
trepidity  against  the  enemy;  and  they  who  us 
moat  tender  of  their  reputation  look  with  the 
least  concern  upon  other  dangers.  Tbetefore. 
one  of  tho  poeteaaid  well, 

Ingcnuooe  disino  reeida  with  ftsr. 

Hence  Homer  mokes  Helen  say  to  her  fadisr 
in-law,  Priamus, 

Before  thy  pwence,  fcther,  I  appear, 
With  eoneeioiu  ahanM  sod  reverestou  ftsr. 

And,  in  another  place,  he  eaya,  the  Greciu 
troops 

With  fear  and  sOeaee  on  their  ehieli  ottoMl 

For  reverence,  in  vulgar  minda,  ia  generally 
the  concomitant  of  fear.  And,  therefore,  the 
Lacedcmoniana  placed  the  temple  of  Fsii 
near  the  hall  where  the  tphori  used  to  eet,te 
■hew  that  their  authority  waa  nearly  equal  to 
the  regal. 

Next  day  Cleomenea  nroscribed  eighty  of  the 
citizens,  whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to  expel*, 
and  he  removed  all  the  aeato  of  the  tphari  et* 
cept  one,  in  which  he  deaigned  to  ait  himself 
to  hear  cauaea  and  despateh  other  berioeii. 
Then  he  aaaembled  the  people,  in  order  to  ei* 
plain  and  defend  what  he  had  done.  Hii 
apeech  waa  to  thia  effect:  *'  The  adminivtratioD 
was  put  by  Lycuigus  into  the  bonds  of  the 
kings,  and  the  aenateand  Sparta  was  gaveraod 
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iy  tin-^  I  .>ngtiinQ,  without  any  occanon  for 
3thcr  Qi:igiatratet  But,  as  the  Measenian  war 
wsa  drawn  out  to  a  great  length,  and  the  kings, 
hiving  the  armies  to  command  had  not  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  decision  of  causes  at  home, 
they  pitched  upon  some  of  their  friends  to  be 
left  as  their  deputies  for  that  purpose  under  the 
title  of  epfwri  or  inspectort.  At  first  they 
behaved  as  substitutes  and  servants  to  the  kings; 
but,  by  little  and  little,  they  got  the  power  into 
the>r  own  hands,  and  insensibly  erected  their 
office  into  an  independent  magistracy.**  A 
proof  of  this  is  a  custom  which  has  obtained 
till  this  time,  that  when  the  ephcri  sent  for  the 
king,  he  refused  to  hearken  to  the  first  and 
second  message,  and  did  not  attend  them  till 
they  sent  a  third.  Asteropus  was  the  first  of 
the  ephori  who  raised  their  office  to  that 
height  of  authority  many  ages  after  their  crea- 
tion. While  they  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  it  was  better  to  endure  than  to  re- 
move them;  but  when,  by  their  usurpations, 
they  destroyed  the  ancient  form  of  government; 
when  tbev  deposed  some  kings,  put  others  to 
death  without  any  form  of  trial,  and  threatened 
those  princes  who  deaire  to  see  the  divine  con- 
stitution of  their  country  in  its  original  lustre, 
they  became  absolutely  insupportable.  Had  it 
been  possible,  without  the  shedding  of  blood, 
to  have  exterminated  those  pests  which  they 
bad  introduced  into  LacedsBmon;  such  as  lux- 
ury, superfluous  expense,  debts,  usury,  and 
those  more  ancient  evils,  poverty  and  riches,  I 
should  then  have  thought  myself  the  happiest 
of  kings.  In  curing  the  distempers  of  my 
country,  I  should  have  been  considered  as  the 
physician  whose  lenient  hand  heals  without 
giving  pain.  But  for  what  necessity  has  obliged 
me  to  do  I  have  the  authority  of  Lycurgus, 
who,  though  neither  king  nor  magistrate;  but 
only  a  private  man,  took  upon  him  to  act  as  a 
king,t  and  appeared  publicly  in  arms.  The 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  Charilaus,  the 
reigning  prince,  in  great  consternation,  field  to 
the  altar.  But  being  a  mild  and  patriotic  king, 
he  soon  entered  into  the  designs  of  Lycurgus, 
and  accepted  his  new  form  of  government. 
Therefore  the  proceedings  of  Lycurgus  are  an 
evidence  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  new 
model  a  constitution  without  the  terror  of  an 
armed  force.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  applied 
that  remedy  with  great  moderation;  only  rid- 
ding myself  of  such  as  opposed  the  true  inter- 
est of  Lacedemon.  Among  the  rest,  I  shall 
make  a  distribution  of  all  the  lands,  and  clear 
the  people  of  their  debts.  Among  the  strangers, 
I  shall  select  some  of  the  best  and  ablest,  that 
they  may  be  admitted  citizens  of  Sparta,  and 
protect  her  with  their  arms;  and  that  we  may 
no  longer  see  Laconia  a  prey  to  the  iBtolians 
and  Illyrians  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
uhabitants  concerned  for  its  defence.'* 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  he  was  the 
first  to  surrender  his  own  estate  into  the  public 
stock.    His  father-in-law  Mogistohus,  and  his 

*  When  the  authority  of  the  kings  was  grown  too 
tnormoiM,  Theopompui  fbond  it  neceMary  to  curb  it 
kv  the  institution  of  the  ephori.  But  they  were  not  ■■ 
CiiBomeBes  says ;  they  were,  in  their  first  establishment, 
■anisters  to  the  kings. 

t  Lycurgus  never  assomed  nor  aspired  to  regal  ao- 
Ikontr:  and  Cleomcnes  mentioBt  this  only  to  fake  off 
Ike  o£am  from  himself. 


other  friends,  followed  his  example.  I'he  reel 
of  the  citizens  did  the  same;  and  then  the  land 
was  divided.  He  even  assigned  lots  for  eack 
of  the  persons  whom  he  had  driven  into  exile 
and  declared  that  they  should  all  be  recalled 
when  tranquility  had  once  more  taken  placo. 
Having  filled  up  the  number  of  citizens  out  of 
the  best  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  he  raised  a  body  of  four  thousand 
foot,  whom  he  taught  to  use  the  two-handed 
pike  instead  of  the  javelin,  and  to  hold  then 
shields  by  a  handle,  and  not  by  a  ring  as  be 
fore.  Then  he  applied  himself  to  the  educa 
tion  of  the  youth,  and  formed  them  with  all  the 
strictness  of  the  Lacedemonian  discipline:  in 
the  ccirse  of  which  he  was  much  assisted  by 
Spluer  18.  Their  schools  of  exercise  and  their 
refectories,  were  soon  brought  into  that  good 
order  which  they  had  of  old ;  some  being  re- 
duced to  it  by  compulsion,  but  the  greatest  part 
coming  voluntarily  into  that  noble  training  pe- 
culiar to  Sparta.  However,  to  prevent  any  of- 
fence that  might  be  taken  at  the  name  of  mon- 
archy, he  made  his  brother  £uclida8  his  part* 
ner  in  the  throne;  and  this  was  the  only  time 
that  the  Spartans  had  two  kings  of  the  same 
family. 

He  observed  that  the  Achsans,  and  Aratus, 
the  principal  men  among  them,  were  persuaded 
that  the  late  change  had  brought  the  Spartan 
iSmn  into  a  doubtful  and  unsettled  state;  and 
that  he  would  not  quit  the  city  while  it  was  in 
such  a  ferment.  He  therefore  thought  it  would 
have  both  its  honour  and  utility  to  show  the 
enemy  how  readily  his  troops  would  obey  him. 
In  consequence  of  which  he  entered  the  Mega- 
lopolitan  territories,  where  he  spread  desoiation 
and  made  a  very  considerable  booty.  In  one 
of  his  last  marches  he  seized  a  company  of  co- 
medians who  were  on  the  road  from  Messene/ 
upon  which,  he  built  a  stage  in  the  enemy's 
country ;  proposed  a  prize  of  fortv  minm  to  the 
best  performer,  and  spent  one  day  in  seeing 
them.  Not  that  he  set  any  great  value  on  such 
diversions,  but  he  did  it  by  way  of  insult  upon 
the  enemy,  to  shew  his  superiority  by  this  mark 
of  contempt.  For,  among  the  Grecian  and  roy. 
al  armies,  his  was  the  only  one  which  had  not 
a  train  of  players,  ju^lers,  singers,  and  dancers, 
of  both  sexes.  No  intemperance  or  buflfoonery, 
no  public  shows  or  feasts,  except  on  the  late 
occasion,  were  ever  seen  in  his  camp.  The 
young  men  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their 
time  in  the  exercises;  and  the  aVd  men  in  teach- 
ing them.  The  hours  of  leisure  were  amused 
with  cheerful  discourse,  which  had  all  the 
smartness  of  Laconic  repartee.  This  kind  of 
amusement  had  those  advantages  which  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Lycui^us. 

The  king  himself  was  the  best  teacher.  Plain 
and  simple  in  his  equipage  and  diet,  assuming 
no  manner  of  pomp  above  a  comaion  citizen, 
he  set  a  glorious  example  of  sobriety.  This 
was  no  small  advantage  to  his  affairs  in  Greeco. 
When  the  Greeks  addressed  themselves  to 
other  kings,  they  did  not  so  much  admire  theii 
wealth  and  magnificence,  ar  execrate  theil 
pride  and  spirit  of  ostentation,  their  difficnl^ 
of  access,  and  harshness  of  behaviour  to  all 
who  had  business  at  their  courts.  But  whea 
they  applied  to  Cleomenes,  who  not  only  bore 
the  title,  but  had  all  the  great  qualities  of  « 
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riod  PantetM  tried  one  after  another  with 
dag^vr,  u  they  lay,  lett  lome  one  should 
happen  to  be  left  with  life  in  him.  On  prick- 
ing Cleomenes  in  the  foot,  he  perceiTed  a  con- 
tortion in  hit  face.  He  therefore  kJMed  him, 
and  Mt  down  by  him  till  the  breath  was  oat  of 
his  bodpr}  and  then  embracing  the  corpse,  slew 
himself  upon  it. 

Thus  fell  Cleomenes,  after  he  had  been  six- 
U»n  years  king  of  Sparta,  and  shewed  himself 
in  all  respects  the  great  man.  When  the  re- 
port of  his  death  had  spread  over  the  city,  Cra- 
tesiclea,  though  a  woman  of  superior  fortitude, 
rank  under  the  weight  of  the  calamitY;  she 
embraced  the  children  of  Cleomenes,  and  wept 
over  them.  The  eldest  of  them,  disengaging 
himself  from  her  arms,  got  unsuspected  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  threw  himself  down  head- 
long. The  child  was  not  killed,  but  much 
hurt^  and,  when  they  took  him  up,  he  loudly 
<)xpre88ed  his  grief  and  indignation  that  they 
would  not  suffer  him  to  destroy  himself. 

Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  informed  of  thfse 
tilings  than  bo  ordered  the  body  of  Cleomenes 
CO  be  flayed,  and  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  hischil- 
den  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  his  mo- 
ther, and  the  women  her  companions.  Amongst 
these  was  the  wife  of  Panteos,  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  and  a  most  majestic  presence. 
Thmr  had  oeen  but  lately  married,  ^d  their 
misfortunes  overtook  them  amidst  the  first 
transports  of  love.  When  her  husband  went 
with  Cleomenes  from  SparU,  she  was  desirous 
of  accompanying  him;  but  was  prevented  by 
her  parents,  who  kept  her  in  close  custody. 
But  soon  after  she  provided  herself  a  horse  and 
ft  little  money,  and,  making  her  escape  by 
Bight,  rode  at  full  speed  to  Tanarus,  and  there 


embarked  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Egypt. 
She  was  brought  safe  to  Panteus,  and  slie 
cheerfully  shared  with  him  in  all  the  inconve- 
niences they  found  in  a  foreign  country.  When 
the  soldiers  came  to  take  out  Cratesiclea  to 
execution,  she  led  her  by  the  hand,  assisting  in 
bearmg  hef  robe,  and  desired  her  to  exert  all 
the  courage  she  was  mistress  of;  though  she 
«M  tu  from  being  afraid  of  death,  and  desired 


BO  other  favour  than  that  she  might  die  be. 
fore  her  children.  But  when  they  came  to 
the  pUoe  of  execution,  the  children  suffered 
before  her  eyes,  and  then  Cratesiclea  was  dis- 
patched, who,  in  this  extreme  distress,  ottered 
only  these  words,  ^  O  my  children!  whither 
arevoQ  gone?*' 

The  wife  of  Panteus,  who  was  tall  and 
strong,  girt  her  robe  about  her,  and,  in  a  siJeot 
and  composed  manner,  paid  the  last  offices  to 
each  woman  that  lay  dead,  winding  up  the 
bodies  as  well  as  her  present  circumstances 
would  admit  Last  of  all,  she  prepared  her- 
self for  the  poniard,  by  letting  down  her  rohn 
about  her,  and  adjusting  it  in  snch  a  manner  as 
to  need  no  assistance  after  death;  then  calling 
the  executioner  to  do  his  office,  and  peraiittiDg 
no  other  person  to  approach  her,  she  fell  liken 
heroine.  In  death  she  retained  all  the  decorum 
she  had  preserved  in  life;  and  the  decency 
which  had  been  so  sacred  with  this  excellent 
woman  still  remained  about  her.  Thus,  in  this 
bloody  tragedy,  wherein  the  women  contended 
to  the  last  for  the  prize  of  courage  with  the 
men,  Lacedemon  shewed  that  it  uimpofstUt 
Jbrjbfttme  to  eonqutr  virtue, 

A  few  dinrs  after,  the  soldiers  who  watched 
the  body  of  Cleomenes  on  the  cross*  saw  a 
great  snake  winding  about  his  head,  and  oov^ 
ering  all  his  &ce,  so  that  no  bird  of  prey  dortt 
touch  iL  This  struck  the  king  with  snpenti- 
tioos  terrors,  and  made  way  for  the  women  to 
try  a  variety  of  expiations;  for  Ptolemy  vsas 
now  persuaded  that  he  had  caused  the  death  oi 
a  person  who  was  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  and 
something  more  than  mortal  The  Alexandrtajis 
crowded  to  the  place,  and  called  Cleomenes  a 
hero,  a  son  of  ihe  gods,  till  the  philosophers 
put  a  stop  to  their  devotions,  by  assuring  them 
that,  as  dead  oxen  breed  bees,t  horses  wasps, 
and  beetles  rise  out  of  the  putrefaction  of 
asses;  sofannMn  carcases,  when  some  of  the 
moisture  of  the  marrow  is  evaporated,  and  it 
comes  to  a  thicker  consistence,  produce  ser 
pents.  The  ancients,  knowing  this  doctrine^ 
appropriated  the  serpect,  rather  than  any  dlMV 
animal,  to  heroes. 
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II  a?iiro  thus  presented  yon  with  the  history 
ql  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  we  have  two  Romans 
!o  compare  with  them;  and  no  less  dreadful  a 
sc<'ne  of  calamities  to  open  in  the  lives  of 
Tiberius  and  Cains  Cracchns.  They  were  the 
Boat  of  Tiberius  Gracchus;  who,  though  he 
was  once  honoured  with  the  censorship,  twice 
with  the  consulate,  and  led  up  two  triumphs, 
vet  derived  still  greater  dignity  from  his  vir- 
Ittos  J^  Hence,  after  the  death  of  that  Scipio 
who  conquered  Hannibal,  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  marry  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  that 
*  Gteeroi  in  his  first  book  de  Divinatiomtf  {mmm 
toe  hifhctt  eneominiM  on  his  virtue  and  wi^om.  He 
«w  i^raadMa  to  PaUiua  Scmprooitu. 


great  man,  though  he  had  not  been  apes  «■« 
terms  of  friendship  with  him,  but  rather  alwmja 
at  variance.  It  is  said  that  he  once  casgkt  « 
pair  of  serpents  upon  his  bed,  and  that  Um 
soothsayers,  after  toey  had  considered  the  pto- 
digy,  advised  him  neither  to  kill  them  both, 
nor  let  them  both  go.  If  he  killed  the  male  aer- 

"  That  the  ftitnit  of  the  decesMd  B%ht  not  talbe  si 
sway  by  night.  Thui  we  find  in  Petroniiu**  Fnhi  eiM 
Matron.  &lm  oui  cniet»  aumrvabat^  s*iw«'f  g»*«j»«rf 
turam  corpora  cetraker^ :  And  thoi  we  find  in  sn  mm- 
thorily  we  ehall  not  mention  at  the  mmt  time  witk 
Fetroniiia. 

t  This  was  the  rcceired  opiaion  of  antiqnitv,  as  «■ 
find  in  ysrro*  lie  he. 
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sent,  they  told  him  hit  death  would  be  the  cod- 
■eqtience;  if  the  feinale,  that  of  Cornelia.  Ti- 
berius, who  loved  his  wife,  and  thought  it  more 
ioitable  for  him  to  die  first,  who  was  much 
older  than  his  wife,  killed  the  male,  and  set  the 
fbmale  at  liberty.  Not  long  after  this,  he  died, 
leaving  Cornelia  with  no  fewer  than  twelve 
children* 

The  care  of  the  house  and  the  children  now 
entirely  devolved  upon  Cornelia;  and  she  be- 
haved with  such  sobriety,  so  much  parental  af- 
fection and  greatness  of  mind,  that  Tiberius 
seemed  not  to  have  judged  ill,  in  choosing  to 
die  for  so  valuable  a  woman.  For  though 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt;  paid  his  addresses  to 
her,  and  olTered  her  a  share  in  his  throne,  she 
refused  him.  During  her  widowhood,  she  lost 
all  her  childret.  except  three,  one  daughter,  who 
was  married  t«  Scipio  the  younger,  and  two 
sons,  Tiberius  akd  Caius,  whose  li?e8  we  are 
now  writing.  Cornelia  brought  them  up  with 
so  much  care,  that  though  &ey  were  without 
dispute  of  the  noblest  family,  and  had  the  hap- 
piest genius  and  disposition  of  all  the  Roman 
youth,  vet  education  was  allowed  to  have  con- 
tributed more  to  their  perfections  than  nature. 

As  in  the  statues  and  pictures  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  though  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
the  brothers,  yet  there  is  also  a  difference  in 
the  make  of  him  who  delighted  in  the  eesttts, 
and  in  the  other  whose  province  was  horse- 
manship: so  while  these  young  men  strongly 
resembled  each  other  in  point  of  valour,  of 
temperance,  of  liberality,  of  eloquence,  of 
p-eatness  of  mind,  there  appeared  in  their  ac- 
tion and  political  conduct  no  small  dissimilar- 
ity. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  the  differ- 
ukce,  before  we  proceed  further. 

In  the  first  place,  Tiberius  had  a  mildness  in 
his  look;  and  a  composure  in  his  whole  behav- 
iour: Caius  as  much  vehemence  and  fire.  So 
that,  when  they  spoke  in  public,  Tiberius  had 
a  great  modesty  of  action;  and  shifted  not  his 
place:  whereas  Caius  was  the  first  of  the  Ro- 
mans that,  in  addressing  the  people,  moved 
from  one  end  of  the  rostra  to  the  other,  and 
threw  his  gown  off  his  shoulders.  So  it  is  re- 
lated of  Cleon  of  Athens  that  he  was  the  first 
orator  who  threw  back  his  robe  and  smote  upon 
his  thigh.  The  oratory  of  Caius  was  strongly 
impassioned,  and  calculated  to  excite  terror: 
that  of  Tiberius  was  of  a  more  gentle  kind, 
and  pity  was  the  emotion  that  it  raised. 

The  language  of  Tiberius  was  chaste  and 
elaborate:  that  of  Caius  splendid  andpersua- 
sive.  So,  in  their  manner  of  living,  Tiberius 
was  plain  and  frugal:  Caius,  when  compared  to 
other  young  Romans, temperate  and  sober;  but, 
in  comparison  with  his  brother,  a  friend  to  lux- 
ary.  Henoe,  Drnsas  obiected  to  him,  that  he 
hui  bought  Delphic  tabres,t  of  silver  only,  but 
very  exquisite  workmanship,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  hunchred  and  fifty  drocAmcw  a  pound. 

Their  tempers  were  no  less  different  than 
their  language.  Tiberius  was  mild  and  gentle: 
Caius,  high  spirited  and  uncontrolled;  inso- 
■rach,  that  in  speaking  he  would  often  be  car> 
ried  away  by  the  violence  of  his  passion,  exalt 

Cicero  relates  thii  Oorj  in  hb  first  book  de  DM- 
-tdfftw^i  from  the  memoirs  ofCuos  Gracchus,  the  son 
•f  Tiberias, 
t  These,  we  sappose,  were  s  kind  of  tripods.  . 
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his  voice  above  toe  regular  pitch,  give  inte 
abumve  expressions,  and  disorder  the  whole 
frame  of  his  oration.  To  guard  against  these 
excesses,  he  ordered  his  servant  Licinius,  who 
was  a  sensible  man,  to  stand  with  a  pitchpipe^ 
behind  him  when  he  spoke  in  public,  and 
whenever  he  found  him  straiiing  his  voice  or 
breaking  out  into  ang;er,  to  give  him  a  softer 
key;  upon  which,  his  violence  both  of  tone 
and  passion  immediately  abated,  and  he  was 
easily  recalled  to  a  propriety  of  address. 

Such  was  the  difference  between  the  two 
brothers.  But  in  the  valour  they  exerted 
against  their  enemies,  in  the  justice  >they  did 
their  fellow-citixens,  in  attention  to  their  dutv 
as  magistrates,  and  in  self-government  with 
respect  to  pleasure,  they  were  perfectly  alike 
Tiberiua  was  nine  years  older  than  his  brother; 
consequentlv  their  political  operations  took 
place  in  different  periods.  This  was  a  great 
disadvantage,  and  indeed  the  principal  thing 
that  prevented  their  success.  Had  they  flour- 
ished together,  and  acted  in  concert,  such  an 
union  would  have  added  greatly  to  their  force, 
and  perhaps  might  have  rendered  it  irresisti 
ble.  We  roust,  therefore,  speak  of  each  separ 
ately;  and  we  shall  begin  with  the  eldest. 

Tiberius,  as  he  grew  towards  manhood,  gain 
ed  so  extraordinary  a  repuution,  that  he  was 
admitted  into  the  college  of  the  augurs,  rather 
on  account  of  his  virtue  than  his  high  birth 
Of  the  excellence  of  his  character  the  follow 
ing  is  also  a  proof:  Apptus  Claudius,  who  had 
been  honoured  both  with  the  consulate  and 
censorship;  whose  merit  had  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  president  of  the  senate,  and  who  in 
sense  and  spirit  was  superior  to  all  the  Romans 
of  his  time,  supping  one  evening  with  the  oi** 
gur$  at  a  public  enteruinment,  addressed  him 
self  to  Tiberius  with  great  kindness,  and  offer 
ed  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Tiberius  ac 
cepted  the  proposal  with  pleasure;  and  the  con 
tract  being  agreed  upon,  Appins,  when  he  went 
home,  had  no  sooner  entered  the  house,  than 
he  called  out  aloud  to  his  wife,  and  said, 
'^Antistia,  I  have  contracted  our  daughtet 
Claudia."  Antistia  much  surprised,  answered, 
«Why,  so  suddenly?  What  need  of  such 
haste,  rnless  Tibenus  Gracchus  be  the  man 
you  ha\«  pitched  upon.'"  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  soraef  tell  the  same  story  of  Tiberius,  the 
father  of  the  Gracchi,  and  Scip'o  Africanus} 
but  most  historians  five  it  in  th<  manner  we 
have  mentioned;  and  Polybius,  \j  particulai, 
tells  us  that,  afler  the  death  of  A'Vicanus,  Cor 
nelia's  relations  gave  her  to  Tiberius,  in  pre 
ference  to  all  competitors;  which  is  a  proel' 
that  her  father  left  her  uneng^ed. 

The  Tiberius  of  w^>m  we  are  writing  served 
in  Africa  under  the  younger  Scipio,  who  had 
married  his  sister;  and,  as  he  lived  in  the  same 
tent  with  the  general,  he  became  immediately 
attentive  to  his  geniuaand  powera,  which  were 
daily  productive  of  such  actions  aa  might  ani- 
nmte  a  young  man  to  virtue,  and  attract  hia 
imiution.  With  these  advantages  Tiberius 
soon  excelled  all  of  hb  age,  both  u&  point  of 
diadpiine  and  valour.    At  a  siege  or  one  ef 

•  Cicero,  in  his  third  book  da  Orotore,  etUs  Am 
snail  ivory  pipe.  Ilm^solafiituki, 
f  An  oqgst  these  ww  Livy,  lib.  xxxviiL  s.  37 
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Uie  enemy**  towns,  he  was  the  fint  that  ee&led 
the  walls,  at  Fannias  relates,*  who.  according 
to  his  own  account,  mounted  it  witn  him,  and 
had  a  share  in  the  honour.  In  short,  Tiberius, 
while  be  staid  with  the  army,  was  greatly  be- 
loYed,  and  as  much  regretted  when  he  left  it. 

Afler  this  eipedition  he  was  appointed 
qnsstor,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  attend  the  con- 
toI  Caius  Mancinus  in  the  Numantian  war.f 
Mancinus  did  not  want  courage;  but  he  was 
one  of  the  most  anfortunate  generals  the  Ro- 
mans ever  had.  Tet,  amidst  a  train  of  severe 
accidents  and  desperate  circumstances,  Tibe- 
rius distinguished  himself  the  more,  not  only 
by  his  courage  and  capacity,  but,  what  did  him 
greater  honour,  by  his  respectful  behaviour  to 
his  general,  whose  misfortunes  had  made  him 
forget  even  the  authority  that  he  bore.  For, 
after  having  lost  several  important  baules,  he 
attempted  to  decamp  in  the  night:  the  Numan- 
tians,  perceiving  this  movement,  seized  the 
camp,  and  falling  upon  the  fugitives,  nwde 
great  havoc  of  the  rear.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  they  surrounded  the  whole  army,  and 
drove  the  Romans  upon  impracticable  ground, 
where  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape.  Man-i 
cinus,  now  despairing  of  making  his  way  sword 
In  hand,  sent  a  herald  to  beg  a  truce  and  con- 
ditions of  peace.  The  Numantiana,  however, 
would  trust  no  man  but  Tiberius,  and  they  ia- 
•isted  on  his  being  sent  to  treat.  This  they 
did,  not  only  oui  of  regard  to  the  young  man 
who  had  so  great  a  character  in  the  army,  but 
to  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  had  formerly 
made  war  in  Spain,  and  after  having  subdued 
several  nations,  granted  the  Numantians  a 
oeace,  which  through  his  interest  was  .con- 
^rrned  at  Rome,  and  observed  with  good  fkith. 
Tiberius  was  accordingly  sent;  and,  in  his  ne- 
goeiatioo,  he  thought  proper  to  comply  with 
some  articles,  by  which  means  he  nined 
others,  and  made  a  peace  that  undouDtedl^ 
saved  twenty  thousand  Roman  citiiena,  be- 
sides slaves  and  other  retainers  to  the  army. 

But  whatever  was  left  in  the  camp  the  Nu- 
mantians took  as  legal  plunder.  Among  thereat 
they  carried  off  the  books  and  p«pors  which 
contained  the  accounts  of  Tiberios>s  qnator- 
ship.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to 
him  to  recover  them,  though  the  Roman  army 
waa  already  under  march,  he  returned  with  a 
few  friends  to  Numantia.  Having  called  out 
the  magistrates  of  the  place,  he  desired  them  to 
restore  him  his  books,  that  his  enemies  might 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  accuse  him.  when 
they  saw  he  had  lost  the  means  of  derending 
himself.  The  Numantians  were  much  pleased 
that  the  accident  had  given  them  an  opportuni- 
ty to  oblige  him,  and  they  invited  him  to  enter 
their  city.  As  he  was  deliberating  on  this  cir- 
cumstance, they  drew  nearer,  and  taking  him 
oy  tne  hand,eame8tly  entreated  him  no  longer 
to  look  upon  them  as  enemies,  bat  to  ruik 
them  among  his  friends,  and  place  a  confidence 
in  them  as  soch.  Tiberius  thought  it  best  to 
comply,  both  for  the  nke  of  his  books,  and  for 
f^r  of  offending  them  by  the  appearance  of 
distrust    Accordingly  he  went  into  the  town 

*  Thif  Fanniat  was  author  of  a  hiaiory,  and  certain 
'-"■-  which  were  abridged  by  Brutai. 


t  He  wa>  eoDtul  with  Emiliva  Lepidoa,  in  the  year 


with  them,  where  the  firrt  thing  they  did  wm 
to  provide  a  little  collation,  and  to  beg  hs 
would  partake  of  it.  Afterwards  they  retan- 
ed  him  his  books,  and  desired  he  woaki  take 
whatever  eke  he  chose  among  the  spoils.  He 
accepted,  however,  of  nothing  but  somefraak- 
incense,  to  be  used  in  the  public  sacrifices,  and 
at  his  departure  he  embraced  them  with  great 
cordiality. 

^On  his  retnm  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the 
whole  bnsiness  of  the  peace  was  considered  in 
an  obnoxious  and  dishonourable  light.  In  thii 
danger,  the  relatione  and  frienda  of  the  soldien 
he  had  brought  off,  who  made  a  very  conBide^ 
able  i>art  of  the  people,  joined  to  support  Tibe- 
rius; imputing  all  the  disgrace  or  what  wu** 
done  to  the  general,  and  insisting  that  the 
qooator  had  saved  so  many  citixena.  The  gen- 
erality of  the  citisens,  however,  could  not  suf- 
fer the  peace  to  stand,  and  they  demanded 
that,  in  this  case,  the  example  of  their  ances- 
tors shonld  be  followed.  For  when  th«r  gen- 
erals thought  themselves  happy  in  getting  oat  "^ 
of  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  by  agreeing  to  ^ 
such  a  league^  they  delivered  them  naked  te  '^ 
the  enemy.*  The  qusstor*  too,  and  the  tri- 
bunes, and  all  that  had  a  share  in  conchidiog 
the  pMce,  they  sent  back  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  tamed  entirely  upon  them  the  breach 
of  the  treaty  and  of  the  oath  that  should  have 
confirmed  it. 

On  this  occasion  the  people  shewed  their  if- 
fection  for  Tiberiue  in  a  remarkable  manner: 
for  they  decreed  that  the  conaol  should  be  de 
livered  up  to  the  Numantians,  naked  and  i. 
chains;  but  that  all  the  rest  should  be  sparec 
for  the  sake  of  Tiberius.    Scipio,  who  bai 
then  great  authority  and   interest  in  Rome 
seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  procuring  of 
this  decree.  He  was  blamed,  notwithstanding, 
for  not  saving  Mancinus,  nor  using  his  best  en- 
deavours to  get  the  peace  with  the  Numan- 
tians ratified,  which  would   not  have  been 
granted  at  al(  had  it  not  been  on  account  of 
hie  friend  and  relation  O'iberius.    Great  prT 
of  these  oomplainta,  indeed,  seems  to  han 
arisen  from  the  ambition  and  excessive  teal  of 
Tiberiu8*s  ftiends,  and  the  sophists  ho  had  aboot 
him;  and  the  difference   between   him  and  ~ 
Scipio  was  far  f^om  terminating  io  irreconcile 
able  enmity.    Nay,  I  am  persosded  that  Tibe- 
rius would  never  have  fallen  into  tliooe  miafot- 
tunes  that  ruined  him,  had  Scipio  been  a 
home,  to  assist  him  in  his  political  conduct 
He  was  engaged  in  war  with  Nnmantia,  when 
Tiberias  yentnred  to  propose  his  new  lawi 
It  was  on  this  oocaaion:—  y^ 

When  the  Romans  in  their  wars  made  an) 
acquiaitions  of  lands  from  their  neighfaou;% 
they  osed  formerly  to  sell  part,  to  add  part  t 
the  public  demesnes,  and  to  distribute  the  re^ 
amouff  the  necessitous  citixens^  only  reservuig 
a  small  rent  to  be  paid  into  the  tivaauiy.  hd 
when  the  rich  began  to  carry  it  with  a  higfa 
hand  over  the  poor,  and  to  exclude  them  tt 
tirely,  if  thev  did  aot  pay  exorbitant  rent%  a 
law  was  made  that  no  man  should  be  possessed 
of  more  than  five  hund/ed  acres  of  land.  Thia 
statute  for  awhile  restrained  the  avarice  of  the^ 

*  Thii  was  about  one  hundred  snd  eighty-two  yan 
wfore.  The  generals  sent  back  wrere  Uie  eojunb  V  • 
nrittt  CalTiBtta  and  Poathunlw  Albiaoa. 
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fkh,  and  helped  the  poor,  who,  b>  virtue  of  It,  |  were  to  be  relieved  Bot  though  the  reToraHi 
.^remained  upon  their  lands  at  the  old  reBtaJ  tion  was  condacted  with  ao  maob  tcndemeaf 
^*Bot  afterwards  their  wealth?  neiffhboura  took   the  people  were  satisfied:  they  were  willing  te 


their  fhrms  from  them,  and  held  Uieni  in  other 
names}  thoogh,  in  time,  they  scrapled  not  to 
ebum  them  in  their  ow|k  The  poor  thus  ex- 
Si 


(lelled,  neither  gave  in 

*  vies,  noi 
their  children.  The 


readil  J  to 


ooence  was,  a  want 
of  freemen  all  over  Italj;  for  it  was  filled  with 
slaves  and  barbarians,  who,  after  the  poor  Ro- 
man citixens  were  dispossessed,  cultivated  the 
^ground  for  the  rich.  Cains  Lslius,  the  friend 
'^'^of  Sdpio,  attempted  to  correct  this  disorder; 
bat  finding  a  formidable  opposition  iVom  per^ 
tons  in  power,  and  fearing  the  matter  oonld  not 
be  decided  without  the  sword,  he  gave  it  np. 
This  gained  him  the  name  of  Lalius  thetsiit.* 
But  Tiborins  was  no  sooner  appointed  tribvne 
of  the  people,  than  he  embarked  in  the  same 
enterprise.  He  was  put  upon  it,  according  to 
most  authors,  by  Dioplianea  the  rhetorician,  and 
Blossins  the  philosopher;  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  Mitylenian  exile,  the  latter  a  native  of 
Cunue  fai  Italy,  and  a  particnlar  friend  of  An- 
tipater  of  Tarsus,  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted at  Rome,  and  who  did  him  the  hon- 
our to  address  some  of  his  philosophical  wri- 
tings to  him. 

Some  blame  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  used 
to  reproach  her  sons,  that  she  waa  still  called 
the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  not  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  Others  say,  Tiberius  took  this 
rash  step  ftom  a  jealousy  of  Spurias  Posthu- 
mius,  who  was  of  the  same  age  with  him,  and 
hifS  rival  in  oratory.  It  seems,  when  he  re- 
turned from  tlie  wars,  he  found  Posthumins  so 
much  before  him  in  point  of  reputation  and 
interest  with  the  people,  that  to  recover  his 
ground,  he  undertook  this  haxardous  afiSiir, 
which  so  efiectually  drew  tho  popular  attention 
upon  htm.  Bot  his  brother  Caius  writes,  that  as 
"^  Tiberius  waa  passing  through  Tuscany  on  his 
way  to  Nnmadtia,  and  found  the  country  almost 
depopulated,  there  being  scarce  any  husband- 
men or  shepherds,  except  slaves  from  foreign 
and  barbarous  nations,  he  then  first  formed  the 
project  which  plunged  them  into  so  many  mis- 
fortunes. It  is  certain,  however  that  the  people 
inflamed  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambition, 
by  putting  up  writings  on  tne  porticoes,  walls, 
and  monuments,  in  which  they  begged  of  him 
to  restore  their  share  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
poor. 
^""^  Tet  he  did  not  frame  the  law  without  oon- 
snlting  some  of  the  Romans  that  were  •most 
distinguished  for  their  Tirtue  and  authority. 
Among  these  were  Crassus  the  Chief  pontiff, 
Mutitts  ScBvola  the  lawyer,  who  at  that  time 
was  also  consul,  and  Appius  Claudius,  (kther- 
u-Uw  to  Tiberius.  There  never  was  a  milder 
law  made  against  so  much  injustice  and  op- 
Dreasion*  For  the^  who  dos&rved  to  have  been 
^^  gmnished  for  their'mft'ingement  on  the  rigbtnof 
the  community,  and  finoi  for  holding  (he  lands 
contnry  to  law,  were  to.  have  a  consideration 
for  giving  up  their  groundless  claims^  and  re- 
«ioring  Uie  estates  to  such  of  the  oitixens  as 

*  Flntareb  mcbu  hert  to  have  fiiDoii-«d  fooie  wah- 
Caken  Authority.  It  wu  not  this  eircoiaaUuicc,  bat 
thm  abitemiou  MM  of  hit  lift,  Chst  gmr«  Laliuf  the 


overlook  what  waa  passed,  on  condition  that 
they  might  guard  against  future  usurpation. 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  of  great  propeitf 
opposed  the  law  out  of  avarioe,  and  tbs  law. 
giver  out  of  a  spirit  of  resentment  and  malig- 
nity; endeavouring  to  prejudice  the  people 
agaUst  the  design,  as  if  Tiberius  intended  by  ""^ 
the  JSgrarian  hiw  to  throw  all  into  disorder^ 
and  subvert  the  constitution.  But  their  at^ 
tmnpti  were  vain.  For,  in  this  just  and  glo- 
rious cause,  Tiberius  exerted  an  eloquence 
which  might  have  adorned  a  worse  subject, 
and  which  nothing  could  resist  How  great 
waa  he,  when  the  people  were  gathered  about 
the  rottnan^  and  he  pleaded  for  the  poor  in 
such  lai^nage  as  this:  <<  The  wild  beasU  of 
Italj  have  thaiT  caves  to  retire  to;  but  the 
bravo  men  who  spill  their  blood  in  her  cause 
have  Dodbng  left  but  air  and  light.  Without 
houses,  witmt  any  settled  habiutions,  thej 
wander  ftvm  placa  to  place  with  their  wives 
and  children;  and  their  generals  do  but  mock 
them,  when,  at  the  head  of  their  armieiL  they 
exhort  their  men  to  fight  for  their  sepulchres 
and  domestic  gods:  for,  among  such  numbers, 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  Roman  who  has  an  altar 
that  belonged  to  his  anceston,  or  a  sepulchre 
in  which  their  ashes  rest.  The  private  soUiere 
fight  and  die  to  advance  the  wealth  and  luxu- 
ry of  the  great;  and  they  are  called  masten 
of  the  world,  while  they  have  not  a  foot  of 
grousul  iu  their  possession.' 

Such  speeches  as  this,  delivered  by  a  man 


of  such  nurit,  and  flowing  from  a  heart  reallv 
mterested  in  the  cause,  filled  the  people  with 
an  enthuaiBstic  fury;  and  none  of  his  adversa- 
ries durst  pretend  to  answer  him.  Forbear^ 
iiw,  therefore,  the  war  of  words,  they  address- 
eatbemselves  to  Harous  OcUvius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  a  grave  and  modest  young  man,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Tiberius.  Out  of 
reverence  for  his  friend,  he  declined  the  task 
at  fiiat;  but  upoft  a  number  of  ^>plicationa 
from  men  of  the  first  rank,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  oraose  Tiberius,  and  prevent  ths  pass- 
ing of  the  law:  for  the  tribunes'  power  chiefly 
lies  in  the  negative  voice,  and  if  one  of  them 
sunds  out^  the  rest  can  ^ect  nothing. 

Incensed  by  this  behaviour,  Tiberius  dropped 
his  moderate  bill,  and  propoeed  another  mora 
iatty,and 


agreeable  to  the  commonattv,  and  more  severe 
against  the  usurpera.  For  by  this  they  were 
commanded  immediately  to  quit  the  lands 
which  they  held  contrarv  to  former  laws.  On 
this  subject  there  were  oaily  disputes  between 
him  and  Octavius  on  the  ro$trai  yet  not  one 
abusive  or  disparaging  word  is  said  to  hava 
escaped  either  of  them  in  all  the  heat  of  speak- 
ing. Indeed,  an  ingenuous  disposition  and 
liberal  education  will  prevent  or  restrain  the 
sallies  of  passion,  not  onl^  during  the  free  en- 
joyment or  the  bottle,  but  m  the  ardour  of  con 
tention  about  points  of  a  superior  nature. 

Tiberius,  observing  that  Octavius  was  liable 
to  suffer  by  the  bill,  as  having  more  land  thai 
the  laws  could  warrant,  desired  him  to  give  tap 
his  opposition,  and  offered,  at  the  same  time^ 
to  indemnify  him  out  of  his  own  fortune,  though 
that  waa  not  great.    As  this  proposal  was  net 
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■eoepted,  Tiberius  foKwde  til  other  magit- 
tntes  to  exercise  their  functioos,  till  the  Jtgra^ 
Won  law  was  passed.  He  likewise  pat  his 
own  seal  upon  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Sat- 
urn, that  the  qoastors  might  neither  bring  an  j 
thing  into  the  treamrj,  nor  take  an j  thing  out. 
And  he  threatened  to  ine  such  of  the  pnstors 
as  should  attempt  to  disobey  his  command. 
This  struck  such  a  terror  that  all  departments 
of  government  were  at  a  stand.  Persons  of 
great  property  put  themselves  into  mourning, 
and  appeared  in  public  with  all  the  circum- 
stances that  they  thought  might  excite  compas- 
sieu.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  conspired 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  suborned  assassins 
to  destroy  him:  for  which  reason  he  appeared 
with  a  tuck,  such  as  is  used  by  robbers,  which 
the  Romans  call  a  doUm,* 
^  When  the  day  appointed  came,  and  Tibe- 
rius was  summoning  the  people  to  give  their 
suffrages,  a  party  of  the  people  of  property  car- 
ried oior  the  ballotting  vessels,!  which  occa- 
sioned great  confosiott.  Tiberius,  however, 
seemed  strong  enough  to  carry  his  point  by 
force,  and  his  partisans  were  preparing  to  have 
recourse  to  it,  when  Manilas  and  Fulvius,  men 
of  consular  dignity,  fell  at  Tiberius's  feet, 
oathed  his  hands  with  tears,  and  conjured  him 
*^not  to  put  his  purpose  into  execution.  He  now 
oerceived  how  dreadful  the  consequences  of 
bis  attempt  might  be,  and  his  reverence  for 
those  two  great  men  had  its  effect  upon  him: 
/le  therefore  asked  them  what  they  would  have 
'ttim  do.  They  said,  they  were  not  capable  of 
•ivising  him  in  so  important  an  affair,  and 
isamestly  entreated  him  to  refer  it  to  the  sen- 
^"^  4to.  The  senate  assembled  to  deliberate  upon 
it,  but  the  influence  of  the  people  of  fortune 
on  that  body  was  such,  that  the  debates  ended 
in  nothing. 
^^  Tiberius  then  adopted  a  measure  that  was 
Neither  just  nor  moderate.  He  resolved  to  re- 
move OcUvius  from  the  tribuneship,  because, 
..Xhere  was  no  other  means  to  get  his  law  passed. 
He  addressed  him  indeed  in  public  first,  in  a 
mild  and  friendly  manner,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  conjured  him  to  gratify  the  people, 
who  asked  nothing  that  was  unjust,  and  woula 
only  receive  a  small  recoropence  for  the  great 
labours  and  dangers  they  had  experienced 
But  OcUvius  abiolutely  refused  to  comply. 
Tiberius  then  declared,  *'  That  as  it  was  not 
possible  for  two  magistrates  of  eaual  authority, 
when  they  differed  in  such  capital  points,  to  go 
through  the  remainder  of  their  office  without 
coining  to  hostilities,  he  saw  no  other  remedy 
but  the  aeposing  of  them."  He  therefore  da 
sired  OcUvius  to  Uke  the  sense  of  the  peoj^le 
first  with  respect  to  him}  assuring  him  that  he 
would  immediately  return  to  a  private  sUtion, 
if  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  should 

•  We  find  this  w6rd  used  by  YirriL 
Pila  nana,  ssvosque  gerunt  In  Delia  dolones. 

—    ,  .  -  JEn.  vii.  «64. 

The  dobn  was  a  staff  that  had  a  poniard  eooecaled 
within  it,  and  had  its  nane  Iroin  ioUu,  deceit. 

t  The  original  signifies  an  urn.  The  Romans  had 
two  sorts  orVesseb  which  they  used  in  balloting.  The 
first  were  open  vessels  called  e*rf«,  or  ciOdU,  which 
•ontained  the  halloU  before  they  were  di»lri:>«tcd  to 
•he  people ;  the  others,  with  narrvw  aeeks,  wer«  eall- 
•d  sitsUc,  and  into  theM  the  people  cast  their  balloU. 
The  latter  were  tic  ressels  which  are  here  said  to  hare 
liaaa  earned  ok 


order  it  so.  As  OcUvius  rejected  thu  proposal 
too,  Tiberius  told  him  plainly,  that  ho  would 
put  the  question  to  the  people  concerning  him, 
if  upon  farther  consideration  he  did  not  altef 
his  mind. 

Upon  this  he  dbmiased  the  assembly.  Next 
day  he  convoked  it  anin;  and  when  be  had 
mountod  the  rMfra,  he  made  anotlier  trial  to 
bring  OcUvius  to  compliance.  But  finding  him 
inflexible,  he  proposed  a  decree  for  depriving 
him  of  the  tribuneship,  and  immediately  put  it 
to  the  vote.  When,  of  the  five  and  thirty  tribes,  ^ 
seventeen  had  given  their  voices  for  it,  and  there 
wanted  only  one  more  to  make  OcUvius  a  pri- 
vate man,  Tiberius  ordered  them  to  stop^  and 
once  more  applied  to  his  colleague.  He  em-.,.^ 
braced  him  with  great  tenderness  in  the  nghF 
of  the  people,  and  with  the  most  pressing  in 
sUnces  besought  him,  neither  to  bring  such  a 
mark  of  infamy  upon  himself,  nor  expose  bin 
to  the  disrepuUtion  of  being  promoter  of  such 
severe  and  violent  measures.  It  was  not  withr 
out  emotion  that  OcUvius  is  said  to  have  lis- 
tened to  those  entreaties.  His  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  and  he  stood  a  long  time  aileat. 
But  when  he  looked  towards  the  persons  of 
property,  who  were  assembled  in  a  body,  shame 
and  fear  of  losing  himself  in  their  opinion 
brought  him  back  to  his  resolution  to  ran  all 
risks,  and,  with  a  noble  firmness,  he  bade  Ti 
berius  do  his  pleaaure.  The  bill,  therefore,  vraa'^ 
passed;  and  Tiberius  ordered  one  of  hie  freed-«^ 
men  to  pull  down  OcUvius  from  the  tribunal, 
for  he  employed  his  own  freedmen  as  lictora. 
This  ignominious  manner  of  expulsion  made 
the  case  of  OcUvius  more  pitiable.  The  peo 
pie,  notwithsUnding,  fell  upon  him;  but  by  the 
ossisUnce  of  those  of  the  landed  interest,  who 
came  to  his  defence,  and  kept  off  ihe  dkA,  he 
escaped  with  his  life.  However,  a  faitbfa) 
servant  of  his,  who  stood  before  him  to  ware 
off  the  danger,  had  his  eyes  torn  oot.  Thk: 
violence  was  much  against  the  will  of  Tiberias 
who  no  sooner  saw  Uie  tumult  rising,  than  be 
hastened  down  to  appease  it 

The  Agrarian  law  then  was  confirmed,  ar«  "** 
three  commissioners  appointed  to  take  a  aor 
vey  of  the  lands,  and  see  them  properly  dis- 
tributed. Tiberius  was  one  of  the  three;  hk^ 
father-in-law,  Appius  Claudius,  another;  ttd  ~ 
his  brother.  Gains  Gracchus,  the  thiid.  The  kt 
ter  was  then  making  the  campaign  under  Scipao 
at  N'^unantia.  Tiberius  having  carried  these 
pointe  without  opposition,  next  filled  op  thr 
vacant  tribune^  seat;  into  which  he  did  not 
put  a  man  of  any  note,  but  Mntius,  one  of  hk^ 
own  cliente.  These  proceedings  exasperated 
the  patricians  extremely,  and  as  t^  dreaded  ths 
increase  of  his  power,  they  took  every  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  insult  him  in  the  senate.  When  bs 
desired,  for  insUnce,  what  was* nothing  man 
than  customary,  a  tent  at  the  public  chaige, 
for  his  use  in  dividing  the  lands,  they  refnosd 
him  one,  though  such  things  had  been  often 
granted  on  much  less  imporUnt  occsbobs 
And,  at  the  motion  of  Pubjius  Naaica,  he  bad 
only  nineotoli  a  dav  allowed  for  his  expenses. 
Nasica,  indeed,  was  become  K%  avowed  enemy  j 
for  he  had  a  great  esUte  in  the  public  landia 
and  was  of  course  unwilling  to  be  utripped  of  it 

At  the  same  time  the  people  were  more  asd 
more  enraged.  One  of  Tiberius's  frienik'  ha^^ 
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J  to  die  loddenty,  and  malignant  spota 
tppearing  upon  the  body,  they  loudly  declared 
chat  the  man  was  poisoned.  They  aaaenibled 
at  hia  funeral,  took  the  bier  upon  their  ahoul- 
dera,  and  carried  it  to  the  pile.  There  they 
were  confirmed  in  their  auspiciona}  for  the 
corpse  burat,  and  emitted  auch  a  quantity  of 
corrupted  humours,  that  it  put  out  the  fire. 
Though  more  fire  waa  brought,  atill  the  wood 
would  not  bum  till  it  waa  removed  to  another 
place  J  and  it  waa  with  much  difficulty  at  last 
that  the  body  was  consumed.  Hence,  Tiberius 
took  occasion  to  incens*  the  commonalty  atiil 
more  against  the  other  party.  He  put  himself 
in  mourning;  he  led  his  children  into  the  fo- 
mm,  and  recommended  them  and  their  mother 
to  the  protection  of  the  people,  as  giving  up 
hit  own  lifb  for  lost. 

About  this  time  died  Attalud*  Philopator, 
and  Eudemus  of  Pergamos,  brought  his  will  to 
Rome,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  he  had  left 
^^  the  Roman  people  hia  heirs.  Tiberius,  endeav- 
^^  curing  to  avail  himaelf  of  thia  incident  imme- 
diately proposed  a  law,  <<That  all  the  ready 
money  the  king  had  lefl  should  be  distributed 
among  the  citizens,  to  enable  them  to  provide 
working  toqla,  and  proceed  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  newly  assigned  lands.  As  to  the  cities, 
too,  in  the  territories  of  Attalus,  the  senate,  he 
said,  had  not  a  right  to  dispose  of  them,  but 
the  people,  and  he  would  refer  the  business 
entirely  to  their  judgment. 
""■^  This  embroiled  him  still  more  with  the  sen- 
ate; and  one  of  their  body,  of  the  name  of 
Poropey,  stood  up  and  aaid,  **  He  was  next 
neighbour  to  Tiberius,  and  by  that  means  had 
opportunity  to  know  that  Eudemus  the  Perga- 
menian  had  brought  him  a  royal  diadem  and 
purple  robe  for  his  use  when  he  was  king  of 
Rome."  Qulntus  Metellus  said  another  severe 
thing  against  him.  '<  During  the  censorship  of 
your  father,  whenever  he  returned  home  after 
supper,t  the  citizens  put  out  their  lights,  that 
they  might  not  appear  to  indulge  themselves 
at  unseasonable  hours;  but  you,  at  a  late  hour, 
have  some  of  the  meaneat  and  most  audacious 
of  the  people  about  you  with  torches  in  their 
hands.^  And  Titus  Annius,  a  man  of  n)  char- 
acter in  point  of  morals,  but  an  acute  dispu- 
tant, and  remarkable  for  the  subtlety  both  of 
his  questions  and  answers,  one  day  challenged 
Tiberius  and  offered  to  prove  him  guilty  of  a 
great  offence  in  deposing  one  of  his  colleagues, 
whose  person  by  tiie  laws  was  aacred  and  in- 
violable. This  proposition  raised  a  tumult  in 
the  audience,  and  Tiberius  immediately  'went 
out  and  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  de- 


signing to  accuse  Annius  of  the  indignity  he 
bad  offered  him.  Annius  appeared;  and  know- 
ing  himself  greatly  inferior'bolh  in  eloquence 
and  reputation,  he  bad  recourse  to  his  old  art, 
and  begged  leave  only  to  ask  him  a  question 
before  the  business  came  on.  Tiberius  con- 
sented, and  silence  being  made,  Annius  said, 
**  Would  you  fix  a  mark  of  disgrace  and  infa- 
nj   upon   me,  if  I  should  appeal  to  one  of 

*  nin  wai  AtUJut  III.,  the  ion  of  Ettsacnei  II.  and 
AnUmice,  asd  the  but  kior  of  Pcrnmaf .  He  was 
■ot,  however,  ■urnamcd  PkdofolcT  but  PhUomtiorf 
and  M  it  staodt  in  the  manuacript  of  St.  Oerniatn. 

f  Probably  fr'^m  the  public  hall  where  he  topped  j 
With  his  coUeague. 


your  colleaffuea.'  And  if  he  came  to  my  i 

ance,  would  you  in  your  anger  deprive  him  ot 
his  office?^  It  is  said,  that  this  question  so 
puzzled  Tiberius,  that  with  all  hiareadineaa  of 
speech  and  propriety  of  assurance,  he  made  no 
manner  of  answer. 

He  tl)erofore  dismissed  the  assembly  for  the 
present.  He  perceived,  however,  that  the  step 
he  had  taken  in  deposing  a  tribune  had  offend 
ed  not  only  the  patriciana,  but  the  people  too; 
for  by  auch  a  precedent  he  appeared  to  have 
robbed  that  high  office  of  iu  dignity,  which  till 
then  had  been  preserved  in  great  security  and 
honour.  In  consequence  of  this  reflection,  he 
called  the  commona  together  again,  and  made 
a  speech  to  them,  from  which  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  an  extract  by  way  of  specimen  of 
the  power  and  strength  of  his  eloquence. 
"  The  person  of  a  tribune,  I  acknowledge,  is  4/vuvw«>--* 
sacred  and  inviolable,  bec&use  he  is  consecratr 
ed  to  the  people,  and  takes  their  interest  under 
his  protection.  But  when  he  deserts  those  in- 
terests, and  becomes  an  oppressor  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  he  retrenches  their  privileges,  and 
takes  away  their  liberty  of  voting,  by  those  acts 
he  deprives  himself;  for  he  no  longer  keeps  to 
the  intention  of  his  employment.  Otherwise,  if 
a  tribune  should  demolish  the  capitol,and  bum 
the  docks  and  naval  stores,  bis  person  could  not 
be  touched.  A  man  who  should  do  such  things 
as  those  might  still  be  a  tribune,  though  a  vile 
one;  but  he  who  diminiahes  the  privilegea  of 
the  people  ceases  to  be  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple. Does  it  not  shock  you  to  think  that  a  Ui 
bune  ahould  be  able  to  imprison  a  consul,  and 
the  people  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  deprive 
a  tribune  of  his  authority,  when  he  uses  '*t 
against  those  who  gave  it?  For  the  tribunea,  aa 
well  as  the  consuls,  are  elected  by  the  people. 
Kingly  governments  seems  to  comprehend  all 
authority  in  itself,  and  kinga  are  consecrated 
with  the  most  awful  ceremonies;  yet  the  citi- 
zens expelled  Tarquin  when  his  administration 
became  iniquitous;  and,  for  the  offence  of  one 
man,  the  ancient  government,  under  whose  aut* 
pices  Rome  was  erected,  was  entirely  aboli|t 
ed.  What  is  there  in  Rome  so  sacred  an 

venerable  as  the  vestal  virgms  who  keep  the 
perpetual  fire.^  Yet  if  any  of  them  transgresses 
the  rules  of  her  order,  she  is  buried  alive.  For 
they  who  are  guilty  of  impiety  against  the  gods 
lose  that  sacred  character  which  they  had  only  _ 
for  the  sake  of  the  gods.  So  a  tribune  who  'm-""" 
jures  the  people  can  be  no  longer  sacred  and 
inviolable  on  the  people's  account  He  de«^«.— • 
troys  the  power  in  which  alone  his  strength 
lay.  If  it  is  just  for  him  to  be  invested  with  the 
tribunitial  authority  by  «  majority  of  tribes,  is 
it  not  more  just  for  him  to  be  deposed  by  the 
suffrages  of  them  all?  What  is  more  sacred  and 
inviolable  than  the  offerings  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods?  yet  none  pretends  to  hinder  the  peo- 
ple from  making  use  of  them,  or  removing 
them  wherever  they  please.  And,  indeed,  that 
the  tribune's  office  is  not  inviolable  or  nnre* 
movable,  appears  from  hence,  that  aeveral  have 
voluntarily  laid  it  down,  or  been  diacharged 
at  their  own  request*  These  were  the  hoadi 
of  Tiberius's  defence. 

His  friends,  however,  being  sensible  of  the 
menacea  of  his  enemies,  and  the  combination 
to  destroy  him,  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought 


^fm 
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to  make  iatentt  to  |et  the  triboneihipoontiB- 
•ed  to  him  another  year.  For  this  porpoae  he 
thoQgfat  of  other  lawa,  to  ■eccnra  the  common- 
alty on  hit  aide;  that  for  shoitening  the  time 
of  military  servicey  and  that  for  granting  an  ap- 

^*'  peal  from  the  judgea  to  the  people.  The  bench 
of  jiidgea  at  that  time  oooaiated  of  aenators 
..4>nly.  mit  he  ordered  an  equal  number  of 
knigbta  and  aenatonj  though  it  maat  be  eon- 
feased,  that  hit  taking  every  poaaible  method 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  patriciana  aavoured 
more  of  obatinaey  and  reaentment,  than  of  a 

..^^^^rogard  for  jaatice  and  the  public  good. 

When  the  day  came  for  it  to  be  put  to  the 
vote,  whether  theee  lawa  ahould  be  ratiiedy 
Tiberiua  and  hia  party,  perceiving  that  their 
advemriea  were  the  atrongeat,  (for  all  the  peo- 
ple did  not  attend,)  apnn  out  the  time  in  alter; 
cationa  with  the  other  tribonea;  and  at  laat  he 
adjourned  the  aaaembly  to  the  day  following. 
In  the  meantime  he  entered  the  forum  with  idl 
the  enaigna  of  distreti,  and,  with  lean  in  hia 
eycfl,  humbly  applied  to  the  citizeaa,  aaanring 
them,  '<  He  wai  afraid  that  hia  enemiea  would 
demolish  hia  hooae,  and  take  hia  lile  before  the 
next  morning."  This  affected  them  ao  much, 
that  numbers  erected  tents  before  his  door,  and 
guarded  him  all  night 

At  daybreak  the  person  who  had  the  care  of 
the  chickena  which  they  use  in  augury,  brought 
them  and  set  meat  before  them; but  they  would 
none  of  them  come  oat  of  their  pen,  except 
one,  though  the  roan  shook  it  very  much;  and 
that  ODO  would  not  eat;*  it  only  raised  up  ite 
left  wing,  and  stretched  out  ita  leg,  and  then 
went  in  again.  This  put  Tiberius  in  mind  of  a 
former  ill  omen.  He  had  a  helmet  that  he  wore 
in  battle,  finely  ornamented,  and  remarkably 
magnificent;  two  serpents  that  had  crept  into 
it  privately,  laid  their  eggs  and  hatehed  in  it. 
Such  a  bad  presage  made  him  more  afraid  of 
the  late  one.  Tet  he  set  out  for  the  Capitol 
aa  soon  as  he  understood  that  the  people  were 
assembled  there.  But  in  going  out  of  his  house 
he  stumbled  upon  the  threshold,  and  atruck  it 
with  so  much  violence  that  the  nail  of  hia  great 
toe  was  broken,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  the 
wound.  When  he  had  got  a  liule  on  hia  way, 
he  saw  on  his  led  hand  two  ravena  fighting  on 
the  top  of  a  house,  and  though  he  waa  attend- 
ed, on  account  of  his  dignity,  by  great  numbers 
of  peoole,  a  stone,  which  one  of  the  ravens 
threw  down,  fell  close  to  his  foot.  This  atag- 
gered  the  boldest  oi  bis  partisana.  But  Bloa- 
aiust  of  Cums,  one  of  his  train,  said, "  It  would 
be  an  insupportable  disgrace,  if  Tiberiua,  the 
son  of  Gracchua.  grandaon  of  Scipio  Afrtcanus, 
and  protector  or  the  people  of  Rome,  should, 
for  fear  of  a  raven  disappoint  that  people  when 
they  called  him  to  their  asaistance.  His  ene- 
mies, he  ataured  him,  would  not  be  aatisfied 
with  laughing  at  thia  false  step;  they  would 
represent  him  to  the  commons  as  already  tak- 
ing all  the  insolence  of  a  tyrant  upon  him." 

At  the  same  time  several  messengers  from 
his  friends  in  the  Capitol  came  and  desired  him 
to  make  haste,  for  (they  told  him)  every  thing 
went  there  according  to  his  wiah. 

*  When  th«  ehickeaa  *te  rrccdilv,  they  thoiwht  it  s 
rim  of  nod  fortune.  »»       /       -• 

1  In  the  printed  Uxt  it  »  Blnstui;  bat  one  of  the 
SswfolfcKiUr'**  ^  ■><»"»*» *^  »11  tb«  trwulatofi 


At  ftral,  indeed,  there  waa  a  moatpromisnig 

ipearance.  When  the  assembly  saw  him  ae 
a  diatance,  they  expreaaed  their  joy  in  the  load- 
eat  acclamationa;  on  hia  approach  ther  receiv- 
ed him  with  the  utmoat  cordiality,  and  formed 
a  circle  about  him  to  keep  ail  strangers  off. 
Mutius  then  began  to  call  over  the  tribea,  if 
order  to  business;  but  nothing  conld  be  done 
in  the  usual  form,  by  reason  of  tlm  disturbance 
made  by  the  populace,  who  were  atill  pressing 
forward.  Meantime  Fulvius^  Flaochus,  %  sen- 
ator, got  upon  an  eminence,  and,  knowing  be 
eoald  not  be  heard,  made  a  sign  with  hia  nud 
that  he  had  aomething  to  aay  to  Tiberius  in 
private.  Tiberius  having  ordered  the  people 
to  make  way,  Flaochua  with  much  dishati.* 
got  to  him,  and  informed  him,  <<  That  thoac  of 
the  landed  interest  had  applied  to  the  coeao), 
while  the  senate  waa  aitting,  and,  aa  they  coald 
not  bring  that  magistrate  into  their  viewa,th«j 
had  reaolved  to  deapatch  Tiberim  themseivc^ 
and  for  that  purpose  had  amed  a  namber  or 
their  frienda  and  slaves. 

Tiberias  no  sooner  communicated  thia  intel 
ligence  to  those  about  him,  than  they  tocked 
up  their  gowns,  seized  the  halbeita  with  which 
the  sergeanto  kept  off  the  crowd,  broke  them, 
and  took  the  piecea  to  ward  against  any  aa- 
sault  that  might  be  made.  Such  aa  were  at  a 
diatance,  much  anrpriaed  at  thia  incident,  aded 
what  the  reason  might  be;  and  Tiberius  fiod- 
ing  they  could  not  hear  him,  tooched  hia  head 
with  his  hand,  to  signify  the  danger  he  wan  in. 
His  adversaries,  seeing  this,  ran  to  the  sennte, 
and  informed  them  that  Tiberiua  demanded  the 
diadem;  alleging  thatgeatore  aa  a  proof  of  it. 

This  raised  a  great  commotion.  Nanicn 
called  upon  the  consul  to  defend  the  common- 
wealth, and  destroy  the  tyrant.  The  coaanl 
mildly  answered,  '*  That  he  would  not  begin  tA 
use  violence,  nor  would  he  put  aay  cituen  to 
death  who  was  not  legally  condemned;  bat,  if 
Tiberius  should  either  persuade  or  force  the 
people  to  decree  any  thing  conti^ry  to  the  con 
stitution,  he  would  take  care  to  annul  it,"  Upoa 
which  Nasica  started,  up,  and  said,  '<  Since  the 
conaul  givea  up  his  country,  let  all  who  choose 
to  support  the  laws  follow  me."  So  sajing, 
he  covered  his  head  with  the  akirt  of  hia  robe, 
and  then  advanced  to  the  capitol.  Thoee 
who  followed  him,  wrapped  each  his  Rovm 
about  his  hand  and  made  their  way  throu^  the 
crowd.  Indeed,  on  account  of  their  superior 
quality,  they  met  with  no  reaistancej  on  the 
contrary,  the  people  traxnpled  on  one  aooiber 
to  get  out  of  their  wav.  Their  attendanto  had 
brought  clubs  and  bludgeons  with  them  from 
home,  and  the  patricians  themselves  seised  the 
feet  of  the  benchea,  which  the  populace  had 
broken  in  the  flight  Thus  armed,  they  made 
towards  Tiberius,  knocking  down  such  as  stood 
before  him.  These  being  killed  or  dispersed, 
Tiberius  likewise  fled.  One  of  his  enemiea 
laid  hold  on  his  gown;  but  he  let  it  go,  and 
continued  his  flight  in  his  under  garment.  He 
happened,  however,  to  stumble  and  fall  vpon 
some  of  the  killed.  As  he  waa  recovering 
himself,  Publius  Satuieiua,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, came  up  openly,  and  atruck  him  on  the 
head  with  the  foot  of  a  stool.  The  second  blow 
waa  given  him  by  Luciua  Rnfua,  who  aAerwaids 

•  Not  Flnviiu,  u  it  ii  in  the  priaied  im. 
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ftlaed  hiiDMlf  upon  it  ai  a  gloriom  exploit 
Above  three  hundred  more  loit  their  livei  by 
elube  and  stODes,  bat  not  a  man  by  the  awonl. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  sedition  in 
Home,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  in 
which  the  blood  of  any  citizen  was  shed.  All 
the  rest,  though  neither  small  in  themselves, 
nor  about  matters  of  little  consequence,  were 
a^neased  by  mutual  concessions ;  the  senate 
giving  up  something  on  one  side,  for  fear  of 
Die  people,  and  the  people,  on  the  other,  out 
of  respect  for  the  senate.  Had  Tiberioa  been 
moderately  dealt  with,  it  is  probable  that  be 
would  have  compromised  matters  in  a  much 
easier  way;  and  certainly  he  might  have  been 
reduced,  without  their  depriving  him  of  his  life; 
f>r  he  had  not  above  threo  thousand  men  about 
him.  But  it  seems,  the  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  hinri,  rather  to  satisfy  the  resentment 
and  malignity  of  the  rich,  than  for  the  reasons 
they  held  out  to  the  public  A  strong  proof  of 
this  we  have  in  their  cruel  and  abominable 
treatment  of  his  dead  body.  For  notwithstand- 
ing the  entreaties  of  his  brother,  they  would  not 
permit  him  to  take  away  the  corpse,  and  burr 
It  in  tlie  night,  but  threw  it  into  the  river  with 
the  other  carcases.  Nor  waa  this  all:  they 
banished  some  of  his  friends  without  form  of 
trial,  and  took  others  and  put  them  to  death. 
Among  the  latter  was  Diophanes  the  rhetori- 
cian. One  Caius  Billius  they  shut  up  in  a  cask 
with  vipers  and  other  serpents,  and  left  him  to 
perish  in  that  cruel  manner.  As  for  Blossius 
of  Cumas,  he  wvs  carried  before  the  Consuls, 
and  being  interrocated  about  the  late  proceed- 
ings, he  declared,  that  he  had  never  failed 
to  execute  whatever  Tiberius  commanded.* 
"  What  then,'*  said  Naaica,  <<if  Tiberius  had 
ordered  thee  to  burn  the  Capitol,  wouldst  thou 
have  done  it?  At  first  he  turned  it  off,  and 
■aid,  '<  Tiberius  would  never  have  given  him 
■ueh  an  order."  But  when  a  number  repeated 
the  same  question  several  times,  he  said,  ^  In 
that  case  I  should  have  thought  it  extremelv 
right;  for  Tiberius  wouki  never  have  laid  such 
a  command  upon  me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
advantage  of  the  people  of  Rome."  He  es- 
caped, however,  with  his  life,  and  afterwards 
repaired  to  Aristonicus,!  in  Asia;  but  finding 

•  Leliut,  in  Ihe  treatiie  writien  by  Cic«ro  under  (hat 
,  riTet  a  different  account  of  the  matter.  *'  Blos- 
*  he  MTs,  "after  the  murder  of  Tiberius, 


»  do  any  thing  he  desired."  **  If,  then,"  said  Lclius. 
'  be  had  ordered  yon  to  set  fire  to  the  Cnsitol,  would 


900  hare  done  it]^  *<  That,"  replied  Blossius, « he 
would  BCT«r  hare  ordered  me ;  but  ^  he  had,  I  should 
haT«  obeyed  him."  Blossius  docs  not,  unon  this  occa> 
mon,  apiwar  to  hare  been  under  a  judicial  examination, 
Bs  Flutarch  represents  him. 

f  Aristonictts  was  a  bastard  brother  of  Attains  i  sad 
balna  hiaUyafleaded  at  bim  fi>r  beqacalhing  his  kiag- 
%amio  the  hoiBSBs,  attsM^ted  la  get  poMHka  of  It 


that  prince'ii  afiairs  entirely  mined,  he  laid  vie 
lent  nanda  on  himself. 

The  senate,  now  desirous  to  reconcile  tfip^^ 
people  to  these  acta  of  theirs,  no  longer  op- 
posed the  Agrarian  law;  and  they  permitted 
them  to  elect  another  commissioner,  in  the 
room  of  Tiberius,  for  dividing  the  landa.    In 
consequence  of  which,  they  chose  Publina*'*^ 
Crasaus,  a  relation  of  the  Gracchi;  for  Caini     < 
Gracchus  had  married  his  daughter  Licinia. 
Comeliua  Nepos,  indeed,  sayk  it  was  not  the 
daqghter  of  Crassos,  but  of  that  Brutus  who 
waa  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  hia  conquests 
in  Loaitania)  but  most  historians  give  it  for  the 
fonner. 

Nevertheless,  the  oeople  were  still  much  con 
oerned  at  the  loss  or  Tiberius,  and  it  was  plain 
that  they  onl^  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  re 
venge.  Nasica  was  now  threatened  with  an 
impeachment.  The  senate,  therefore,  dread- 
ing the  consequence,  sent  him  into  Asia,  though 
there  waa  no  need  of  him  there.  For  the  peo- 
ple^ whenever  they  met  bim,  did  not  suppress 
their  resentment  in  the  least:  on  the  contrary, 
with  all  the  violence  that  hatred  could  suggest, 
they  called  him  an  execrable  wretch,  a  tyrant 
who  had  defiled  the  holiest  and  most  awful 
temple  in  B;ome  with  the  blood  of  a  magis- 
trate, whose  person  ought  to  have  been  sacred 
and  inviolable. 

For  ibis  reason  Nasica  privately  quitted 
Italy,  though  b^  bis  office  he  was  obliged  to 
attend  theprincipal  sacrifices,  for  he  was  chief 
pontiff.  Thus  he  wandered  from  place  to  place 
m  a  foreign  country,  and  after  a  while  died  at 
Pergamus.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
oeople  had  so  unconquerable  an  aversion  t« 
Naaica,  since  Scipio  Africanus  himself,  whi 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  favou 
ites  of  the  Romans,  aa  well  as  to  have  had 
great  right  to  their  affection,  was  near  forfeit 
ing  all  ue  kind  resards  of  the  people,  because 
when  the  newa  of  Tiberius's  death  was  brought 
to  Numantia,  he  expiessed  himself  in  that 
verse  of  Homer. 

So  perish  all  that  in  such  eriiBfes  engage  !* 
Afterwards  Caius  and  Fulviua  asked  him,  in 
an  aasembly  of  the  people,  w'jat  he  thought  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  bv  hia  answer  he 
gave  them  to  understand  that  be  was  far  from 
approving  of  his  proceoiinss.  Ever  after  thia, 
the  commons  interrupted  him  when  he  spoke 
in  public,  though  they  had  offered  him  no  such 
affront  before ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he 
scrupled  not  to  treat  them  with  "ery  severs 
language.  But  these  things  we  have  rekted  at 
large  in  the  life  of  Scipio. 

bv  ami,  and  made  himself  master  of  sereral  towasu 
llw  Romans  sent  Crassus  the  Consul  against  him  the 

td  year  after  the  dsAth  of  Tiberiua    Crassus  wm 

ted  and 


bated  and  taken  by  Aristonieos.    The  year  follow* 
'„  Arietoaieiu  was  deleated  in  hb  tara,  sad  tah« 

oner  by  Perymma. 

In  Miaerfa'ispeseh to  Juftter*  OdiM.]ih.i 
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prisoner 
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CAIUS  6RACCHD8. 


^  WmrBKK  it  wu  t)jtt  Caiu  Gncchm  was 
" 'afraid  cf  bis  enemiei,  or  wanted  to  make  them 
more  obnoxioiu  to  the  people,  at  first  he  left 
the  /brum,  and  kept  close  in  his  own  house ; 
like  one  who  was  either  sensible  bow  mach  his 
(kmily  was  rodaced,  or  who  intended  to  make 
pnblic  business  no  more  his  object.  Insomuch 
that  some  scrupled  not  to  affirm  that  be  disap- 
proved and  even  detested  his  brother's  adminis- 
tration. He  was,  indeed,  as  yet  very  young, 
Dot  being  so  old  as  Tiberius  by  nine  years; 
and  Tiberius  at  his  death  was  not  quite  thirty. 
However,  in  a  short  time  it  appeared  that  be 
had  an  aversion,  not  only  to  idleness  and  effemi- 
aac^,  but  to  intemperance  and  avarice.  And 
he  improved  his  powers  of  oratory,  as  if  he 
considered  them  as  the  wings  on  which  he  must 
rise  to  the  great  offices  of  state.  These  cir* 
comstances  shewed  that  he  would  not  long  con- 
tinue inactive. 

In  the  defence  of  one  of  his  friends  named 
Vettius,  he  exerted  so  much  eloquence,  that 
the  people  were  charmed  beyohd  expression, 
and  borne  away  with  all  the  transports  of  en- 
thusiasm. On  this  occasion  he  shewed  that 
other  orators  were  no  more  than  children  in 
oomparison.  The  nobility  had  all  their  former 
apprehensions  renewed,  and  they  began  to  take 
measures  among  themselves  to  prevent  the  ad- 
vancement of  Caius  to  the  Iribunilial  power. 

It  happeded  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  attend  Ores- 
tes,* the  consul  in  Sardinia  in  capacity  of 
questor.  This  gave  his  enemies  great  pleas- 
ore.  Caius,  however,  was  not  uneasy  on  the 
event:  for  he  was  of  a  military  turn,  and  had 
as  good  ulents  for  the  camp  as  for  the  bar. 
Besides,  he  was  under  some  apprehension 
about  taking  a  share  in  the  administration,  or 
of  appearing  upon  the  rottrti,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  knew  that  he  could  not  resist  the  im- 
portunities of  the  people  or  his  friends.  For 
these  reasons  he  thought  himself  happy  in  the 
opportunity  of  going  abroad. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  of  his  own  ac- 
cord he  became  a  violent  demagogue,  and  that 
he  was  much  more  studious  than  Tiberius  to 
make  himself  popular.  But  that  is  not  the 
truth.  On  the  contrarr,  it  seems  to  have  been 
rather  necessity  than  choice  that  brought  him 
upon  the  public  stage.  For  Cicero  the  orator 
relates,  that  when  Caius  avoided  all  offices  in 
the  sute,  and  had  taken  a  resolution  to  live 
qoiet.  his  brother  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  thus  addressed  him,  <<  Why  lingcrest  thou, 
Caius?  There  is  no  alternative.  The  fates 
have  decreed  us  both  the  same  pursuit  of  life, 
and  the  same  death,  in  vindicating  the  rights  or 
the  people." 

In  Sardinia,  Caius  gave  a  noble  specimen 
of  every  virtue,  distinguishing  himself  greatly 
among  the  other  young  Romans,  not  only  in 
his  operations  against  the  enemy,  and  in  acU 
of  justice  to  such  as  submitted,  but  in  his 

•  LDdos  Aurchu  OrtitM  was  eonral  with  EmUitu 
ifSi^s'^  ^U^.  of  RoBw  aB7.  So  that  Caiiu  went 
l«Mtar  lalo  Swdiiiia  si  the  ^«  of  87. 


respectful  and  obliging  behationr  to  tn^  gex>«ti. 
In  temperance,  in  simplicity  of  diet,  and  1ot« 
of  labour,  he  excelled  even  the  reterans. 

There  followed  a  severe  and  sickly  winlei 
in  Sardinia,  and  the  general  demanded  of  th« 
cities  clothing  for  bis  men.  But  thoy  sent  a 
deputation  to  Rome  to  solicit  an  exemplioa 
fW)m  this  burden.  The  senate  listened  to  theis 
request,  and  ordered  the  general  to  take  some 
other  method.  As  he  could  not  thmk  of  with- 
drawing his  demands,  and  the  soldiers  soT- 
fered  much  in  the  meantime,  Caius  applied  to 
the  towns  in  person,  and  prevailed  with  them 
to  send  the  Komans  a  voluntary  supply  of 
clothing.  News  of  this  being  brought  tn 
Rome,  and  the  whole  looking  like  a  prelude  to 
future  attempts  at  popularity,  the  senate  were 
greatly  disturbed  at  it.  Another  instancs  they 
gave  of  their  jealousy  was  in  the  ill  reception 
which  the  ambassadors  of  Micipsa  found,  who 
came  to  acquaint  them,  that  the  king  their 
master,  out  of  regard  to  Caius  Gracchus,  had 
sent  their  general,  in  Ssrdinia,  a  large  qnantitj 
of  corn.  The  ambassadors  were  turned  out  or 
the  house  3  and  the  senate  proceeded  to  make 
a  decree  that  the  private  m^  in  Sardinia 
sjiould  be  relieved;  but  that  Orestes  should  re- 
main, in  order  that  he  might  keep  his  qusstor 
with  him.  An  account  of  thi^beinff  brouglit 
to  Caius,  his  anger  overcame  him  so  far  that  ho 
embarked  ;  and  as  he  made  his  4ppearance  in 
Rome  when  none  expected  hiqn,  he  waa  not 
only  censured  bV  his  enemies,  but  the  people 
in  general  thought  it  singular  that  the  qncstor 
should  return  before  his  general.  An  informa 
tion  was  laid  against  him  before  the  censors 
and  he  obtained  permission  to  speak  for  btoi- 
self;  which  he  did  se  eflTectually  that  the 
whole  court  changed  their  opinions,  and  were 
persuaded  that  he  was  veiy  much  injured.  For 
he  told  them,  ^  He  had  served  twelve  cam- 
paigns)  whereas  he  was  not  obliged  to  serve 
more  than  ten  ;  and  that  in  capacity  of  quKa 
tor,  he  had  attended  his  genenu  three  years,* 
though  the  laws  did  not  require  him  to  do  it 
more  than  one."  He.  added,  '<  That  he  was 
the  only  man  who  went  out  with  a  full  purae, 
and  returned  with  an  empty  one;  while  others 
afler  having  drank  the  wine  they  carried  oet. 
brought  back  the  vessels  filled  with  gold  and 
silver." 

Af\er  this,  they  brought  other  chaiget 
a|^inst  him.  They  accused  him  of  proasotiag 
disafiection  among  the  allies,  and  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy  of  Fregelle,t  which 
was  detected  about  that  time.  He  cleared 
himaelf,  however,  of  all  suspicion  ;  and  haviaa 
fblly  proved  his  innocence,  o&red  hima^ 
to  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  tn 
boneship.  The  patricians  united  their  forcaa 
to  oppose  him  3  but  such  a  number  of  pe^da 

*  Orwt  purt  of  this  ipMch  U  pmcrved  by  k^tm 
0«Uiut;.bat  there  Caiat  nyg  be  had  been  on 


®°*7  l?'^.  y**"-     JWeimiiim  enim  fid  in  movinda. 
AdI.  OtW.  1.  lii.  c.  15. 

f  This  place  wai  dritroyed  by  Lucius  Opimiai  tha 
prctor,  in  the  year  of  Rome  899. 
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^ime  m  trom  all  parts  of  Italy  to  sapport  his 
elbctioo,  that  many  of  them  could  not  get  lodg- 
ing, and  the  Compia  Mtrtuu  not  being  large 
enough  to  Contain  them,  gave  their  voices  from 
the  tops  of  houses. 

All  that  the  nobility  could  gain  ofthe  people, 
and  all  the  mortiBcation  that  Caius  had,  was 
this:  instead  of  being  returned  ficst,  as  he  had 
flattered  himself  he  should  be,  ho  was  return- 
ed the  fourth.  But  when  he  had  entered  upon 
his  office,  he  soon  became  the  leading  tribune, 
partly  by  means  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  he 
was  urcatly  superior  to  the  rest,  and  partly  on 
aof^oMnt  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  whi6h 
gavA  hiio  an  opportunity  to  bewail  the  cruel 
latc  of  his  brother.  For  whatever  subject  he 
began  upon,  before  he  had  done,  he  led  the 
people  back  to  that  idea,  and  at  the  same  time 
pat  them  in  mind  of  the  different  behaviour  of 
their  ancestors.  ''  Tour  forefathers,"  said  he, 
<*  declared  war  against  the  Falisci;  in  order  to 
revenge  the  cause  of  Genucius,  one  of  the  tri' 
bunes,  to  whom  that  people  had  given  scurri- 
lous language;  and  they  thought  capiul  pun- 
ishment little  enough  tor  Caius  Veturiui,  be- 
cause he  alone  did  not  break  way  for  a  tribune 
who  was  passing  through  ihe/ortan.  But  you 
suffered  Tiberius  to  be  despatched  with  blud- 
geons before  your  eyes,  and  his  dead  body  to 
be  dragged  from  tlie  Capitol  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city,  in  order  to  be  thrown  into  the 

*  river.  Such  of  his  friends,  too,  as  fell  into 
their  hands,  were  put  to  death  without  form  of 
trial.  Yet,  by  the  custom  of  our  country,  if 
any  person  under  a  prosecution  for  a  capital 
crime  did  not  appear,  an  officer  was  sent  to 
his  door  in  the  morning,  to  summon  him  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  and  Uie  judges  would  never 
pass  sentence  before  so  public  a  citation.     So 

^  tender  were  our  ancestors  in  any  matter  where 
the  life  of  a  citizen  was  concerned." 

Having  prepared  the  people  by  such  speeches 
as  this  (for  his  voice  was  strong  enough  to  be 
heard  by  so  great  a  multitude)  bo  proposed  two 
laws.  One  was,  ^  That  if  the  people  deposed 
any  magistrate,  he  should  from  that  time  be  in- 
capable of  bearing  any  public  office:"  the  other, 

^  <*  That  if  any  magistrate  should  banish  a  citi- 
^  sen  without  a  legal  trial,  the  people  should  be 
authorized  to  take  cognizance  of  that  offence." 
^Tbe  first  of  these  laws  plainly  referred  to  Mar- 
cus Octavius,  whom  Tiberius  bad  deprived  of 
the  tribunesbips  and  the  second  to  Popilius, 
who  in  his  prctorship,  had  banished  the  friends 
of  Tiberius.  In  conseouence  of  the  latter, 
Popilius,  afraid  to  stand  a  trial,  fled  out  of 
Italy.  The  other  bill  Caius  dropped,  to  oblige, 
as  he  said,  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  interpos- 
ed in  behalf  of  Octavius.  The  people  were 
perfectly  satisfied  for  they  honoured  Cornelia, 
not  only  on  account  of  her  children,  but  of  her 
father.  They  afterwards  erected  a  statue  to 
oer  with  this  inscription: 

CORNKUA  TUK  MOTHER  OF  THE  GRACCHI. 

There  are  several  extraordinary  expressions 
of  Caius  Gracchna  handed  down  to  us  con- 
cerning his  mother.  To  one  of  her  enemies  he 
■aid,  <*Darest  thou  oretend  to  reflect  on  Cor- 
«elia,  the  mother  or  Tiberius."'  And  aa  that 
porsoiK  had  spent  his  youth  in  an  infamous  man- 
ner, he  said,    **  With  what  front  canst  thou 


put  thyself  on  a  footing  with  ComeLa/'  Haai 
thou  brought  children  as  she  has  done?  Yet 
all  Rome  knows  that  she  has  lived  longer  than 
thou  hast  without  any  commerce  with  men " 
Such  was  the  keenness  of  his  language:  and 
many  expressions  equally  severe  might  be  col 
lected  out  of  his  writings.  jm 

Among  the  laws  which  he  procured,  to  in 
crease  the  authority  of  the  people,  and  lessen 
that  of  the  senate,  one  related  to  colonizing 
and  dividing  the  public  lands  among  the  poor. 
Another  was  in  favour  of  the  army,  who  were 
now  to  be  clothed  at  the  public  charge,  with- 
out diminution  of  their  pay,  and  none  were  to 
serve  till  they  were  full  seventeen  years  old. 
A  third  was  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  Itatisn  allies, 
who  were  to  have  the  same  right  of  voting  at 
elections  as  the  citizens  of  Rome.  By  a  fourth 
the  marketa  were  regulated,  and  the  poor  ena- 
bled to  buy  bread-corn  at  a  cheaper  rate.  A 
fifth  related  to  the  courta  of  judicature,  and  in- 
deed, contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  re- 
trefich  the  power  of  the  senate:  for,  before  this, 
senators  only  were  judges  in  all  causes,  and  on 
that  account  their  body  was  formidable  both  to 
the  equestrian  order  and  to  the  people.  But  now 
he  added  three  hundred  knighta  to  the  three 
hundred  senators,  and  decreed  that  a  judicial 
authority  should  be  equally  invested  in  the  sii 
hundred.**  In  offering  this  bill,  he  exerted  him 
self  greatly  in  all  respecta,  but  there  was  one 
thing  very  remarkable:  whereas  the  orators 
before  him,  in  all  addresses  to  the  people,  stood 
with  their  faces  towards  the  senate-house  and 
the  comittumy  he  then  for  the  first  time,  turn- 
ed the  other  way,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the 
forum,  and  continned  to  speak  in  that  position 
ever  after.  Thus  by  a  small  alteration  in  the 
posture  of  his  body,  he  indicated  something 
very  great,  and,  as  it  were,  turned  the  govern- 
ment frym  an  aristocracy  into  a  democratic 
form:  for,  by  this  action,  he  intimated,  that  all 
orators  ought  to  address  themselves  to  the  peo 
pie,  and  not  to  the  senate. 

As  the  people  not  only  ratified  this  law,  but 
empowered  him  to  select  the  three  hundred  out 
of  the  equestrian  order  for  judges,  he  found 
himself  in  a  manner  possessed  of  sovereign 
power.  Even  the  senate  in  their  deliberations 
were  willing  to  listen  to  his  sdvicej;  and  he 
never  gave  them  any  that  was  not  suitable  to 
their  dignity.  That  wise  and  moderate  decree, 
for  instance,  was  of  his  suggesting,  concerning 
the  corn  which  Fabius,  when  proprsttor  in 
Spain,  sent  from  that  country.  Caius  per- 
suaded the  senate  to  sell  the  corn,  and  send  the 
money  to  the  Spanish  statea;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  censure  Fabius  for  rendering  the  Ro- 
man government  odious  and  insupportable  to 
the  people  of  that  countij.  This  gained  him 
great  respect  and  favour  in  the  provinces. 

He  procured  other  decrees  for  sending  oat 
colonies,  for  making  roads,  and  for  building 
public  granaries.  In  all  these  matters  he  was 
appointed  supreme  director,  and  yet  was  far 

*  Th«  authoribes  of  all  antiquity  are  against  Pla 
tar«h  in  thif  article.  Caiua  did  not  aieoclate  die  kaiifhU 


and  the  tenatort  in  the  judicial jpswer;  but  rested  Iha^ 
power  in  the  knighU  only,  an#they  employed  it  til 
the  confubhip  of  Serriliui  Cspio,  (or  Uie  space  ofiiz 
teen  or  MrenUcn  years,  f  elleius,  Asconiiu  Aiprv 
Liw.  and  Cicero  niniKlf  sni&cieatlj  proYet  this 
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ftooi  thlnlung  ao  raucfa  bosiiMtt  a  fatigue.  On 
the  coulrary,  he  applied  to  the  whole  with  a« 
moch  activity,  and  desprtched  it  with  asmaoA 
ease,  as  if  there  had  been  only  one  thing  for 
him  to  attend  to;  insomuch  that  they  who  both 
Aatedaod  feared  the  man,  were  ttmok  with  hie 
amazing  industry,  and  the  celerity  of  his  oper- 
ations. The  people  were  charmed  to  see  him 
followed  by  such  numbers  of  architects,  arti- 
ficers, ambassadors,  magistrates,  military  men, 
and  men  of  letters.  These  were  all  kindly  re- 
ceived; yet  amidst  his  civilities  he  preserved  a 
dignity,  addressing  each  accord  ins  to  his  ca- 
pacity and  station;  by  which  he  shewed  how 
oojost  the  censures  of  these  people  were  who 
represented  him  as  a  violent  and  overbearing 
man.  For  he  had  even  a  more  popular  man- 
ner in  conversation  and  in  business  than  in  his 
•^Mircases  from  the  rostrum* 

ilM  work  that  he  took  most  pains  with,  was 
that  of  the  public  roads;  in  which  he  paid  a 
Hsgard  to  beauty  as  well  as  use.  They  were 
drawn  in  a  straight  line  through  the  country, 
and  either  paved  with  hewn  stone,  or  made  of 
a  binding  sand,  brought  thithcir  for  that  purpose. 
When  he  met  with  dells,  oi  other  deep  holes 
made  by  land-floods,  he  eitlier  filled  them  up 
with  rubbish,  or  laid  bililges  over  them ;  so  that 
being  levelled  and  brought  to  a  perfect  paral- 
lel on  both  sides,  they  afforded  a  regular  and 
elegant  prospect  through  the  whole.  Besides, 
he  divided  all  the  road  into  miles,  of  near  eight 
fbrlones  each,  and  set  up  pillars  of  stone  to 
mark  toe  divisions.  He  likewise  erected  other 
stones  at  proper  distances  on  each  aide  of  the 
way,  to  assist  travellers,  who  rode  without  ser- 
vants, to  mount  their  horses. 

The  people  extolled  his  performances,  and 
there  was  no  instance  of  their  affection  that  he 
might  not  have  expected.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  he  told  them,  <<  There  was  one  thing 
in  particular,  which  he  should  esteem  as  a 

Cter  favour  than  all  the  rest,  if  they  indulged 
in  it,  and  if  they  denied  it,  he  would  not 
oomplain."  By  this  it  was  imagined  that  he 
meant  the  consulship;  and  the  commons  ex- 
pected that  he  would  desire  to  be  consul  and 
tribune  at  the  same  time.  When  the  day  of 
election  of  consuls  came,  and  all  were  waiting 
with  anxiety  to  see  what  declaration  he  would 
make,  he  conducted  Caius  Fannius  into  the 
Campus  Jdariius,  and  joined  with  his  friends 
in  the  canvass.  This  greatly  inclined  the  scale 
on  Fannius's  side,  and  be  was  immediately  cre- 
ated consul.  Caius  too,  without  the  least  appli- 
cation, or  even  declaring  himself  a  candidate, 
merely  through  the  xeaT  and  affection  of  the 
people,  was  appointed  tribune  the  second  time. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  senate  avowed 
their  aversion  to  him,  and  that  the  regards  of 
Fannius  grew  cold,  he  thought  of  new  laws, 
which  might  secure  the  people  in  his  interest 
Such  were  those  for  senaing  colonies  to  Taren- 
tum  and  Capua,  and  for  granting  the  Latins 
all  the  righta  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome. 
The  senate  now  apprehending  that  his  power 
would  soon  become  entirely  uncontrollable, 
took  a  new  and  unheard-of  method  to  draw  the 
people  from  him,  by  gratifying  tliem  in  every 
thing,  however  contrary  to  the  true  interesta 
if  Ihe  state 
•  Ajnung  the  colleagues  of  Caius  Gracchus, 


there  was  one  etmed  livins  Dmaos;  a  ■!«■ 
who  in  birth  and  education  was  not  b^nd  ai^ 
of  the  Romans,  and  who  in  point  of  eloqueooe 
and  wealth  might  vie  with  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  men  of  bis  time.  To  him  the 
Lobility  applied;  exhorting  him  to  set  himself 
up  against  Cains,  and  join  them  in  oppouag 
faun;  not  in  the  way  of  force,  or  in  any  thing 
that  might  offend  the  commons,  but  in  direct- 
ing all  his  measures  to  please  them,  and  grant- 
ing them  things  which  it  would  have  bSui  aa 
honour  to  refuse  at  the  hasard  of  their  atmost 
resentment 

Drusus  agreed  to  list  in  the  service  of  the 
senate,  and  to  apply  all  the  power  of  his  office 
to  their  views.  He  therefore  proposed  laws 
which  had  nothing  in  them  either  honourable  or 
advantageous  to  the  community.  His  sole  view 
was  to  outdo  Cauis  in  flattering  and  pleasing 
the  multitude,  and  for  this  purpose  ae  con- 
tended  with  him  like  a  comeaian  upon  a  stage. 
Thus  the  senate  plainly  discovered,  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  measures  of  Caius,  as  the  maa, 
they  were  offended  with,  and  that  they  were 
resolved  to  take  every  method  to  humble  or 
destroy  him.  For  when  he  procured  a  decree 
for  sending  out  two  colonies  only,  which  were 
to  consist  of  some  of  the  most  deserving  toti 
zens,  they  accused  him  of  ingratiating  himself 
by  undue  methods  with  the  plebeians:  but 
when  Drusus  sent  out  twelve,  and  selected 
three  hundred  of  the  meanest  of  the  people 
for  each,  they  patronized  the  whole  scneme 
When  Caius  divided  the  public  lands  among 
the  poor  citizens,  on  condition  that  they  shonU 
pa^  a  small  rent  into  the  treasuns  they  ia- 
vcsghed  against  him  as  a  flatterer  of  the  popi^ 
lace;  but  Drusus  had  their  praise  for  discltarg^ 
ing  the  lands  even  of  that  acknowledgment. 
Caius  procured  the  Latins  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing as  citizens  of  Rome,  and  the  patriciana^ 
were  offended;  Drusus,  on  the  contrary,  waa 
supported  by  them  in  a  law  for  exempting  the 
Latin  soldiers  from  being  flogged,  though  upon 
service,  for  any  misdemeanour.  Meantime, 
Drusus  asserted,  J^yi  bis  speeches,  that  the 
senate,  in  their  g^^bgard  ror  the  commooa^ 
put  him  upon  prop^HksucR  advantageous  de^ 
crees.  This  was  ^B^nly  good  thing  in  hie 
manceuvres;  for  bjr^jrese  arte  the  people  be- 
came better  affected  to  the  senate.  Before| 
they  had  suspected  and  hated  the  leaders  of 
that  body;  but  Drusus  appeased  their  resent- 
ment, and  removed  their  aversion,  by  assuring 
them,  that  the  patricians  were  the  first  rooven 
of  all  these  popular  laws. 

What  contributed  most  to  satisfy  the  iwople 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  regard,  and  the  poritj 
of  his  intentions,  was,  that  Drusus,  in  all  hie 
edicta,  appeared  not  to  have  the  least  view  to 
his  own  interest;  for  he  employed  othen  ea 
commissioners  for  planting  the  new  coloniet: 
and  if  there  was  an  affair  of  money,  |ie  wookl 
have  no  concern  with  it  himself;  whereas^ 
Caius  chose  to  preside  in  the  greateit  and  moat 
important  matters  of  that  kind.  Rubrius,  one 
of  bis  colleagues,  having  procured  an  order  for 
rebuilding  and  colonizing  Carthage,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  Scipio,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Caius  to  execute  that  commission,  and  in  per- 
suance  thereof  he  sailed  to  Africa.  Dmnia 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  gaia  moiv 
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grooBd  tfpoD  htm,  snd  to  Mtabliih  hioiMSf  in 
the  favour  of  the  people.  To  lay  an  informa- 
tion against  Fulvius  he  thooght  would  be  very 
eondttcive  to  thia  end. 

FulWufl  was  a  particular  friend  of  Caiua,  and 
luaaMiBtantintbedittrihtttionofthelandB.  At 
the  aame  time  he  was  a  factioni  man,  and 
known  to  be  upon  ill  terms  with  the  senate. 
Others,  besides  the  patricians,  suspected  him  of 
fsising.  commotions  among  the  allies,  and  of 
privatfiy  eieiting  the  Italians  to  a  revolt.  These 
things,  indeed,  were  said  without  evidence  or 
proof;  bat  Fulviua  himself  gave  strength  to  the 
report  bv  bis  unpeaceable  and  unsalatary  con* 
d<ict.  Uaius,  as  hie  acquaintance,  came  in  for 
his  share  of  the  dislike,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  principal  things  that  brought  on  his  rain. 

Besides,  when  Scipio  Africanus  died,  without 
any  previous  sicknesi,  and  (as  we  have  observ- 
ed in  his  life>  there  appeared  marks  of  violence 
npon  his  body,  most  people  laid  it  to  the  charge 
of  Fulvius  who  was  his  avowed  enemy,  and 
had  that  very  day  abused  him  from  the  rot- 
fnim.  Nor  waa  Gains  himself  unsuspected. 
Tet  so  execrable  a  crime  as  this,  committed 
against  the  first  and  greatest  man  in  Rome, 
escaped  with  impunity;  nav,  it  was  not  even 
inquired  into  *,  for  the  people  prevented  any 
cognisance  of  it  from  being  taken,  out  of  fear 
fbr  Cains,  lest  upon  a  strict  inquisition  he 
should  be  found  accessary  to  the  murder.  But 
this  happened  some  time  before.^ 

While  Caius  was  employed 'in  Africa,  in 
tiie  re-esublinhment  of  Carthage,  the  name  of 
which  he  changed  to  Jtmoma^  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  several  inauspicious  omens.  The' 
sUff  of  the  first  standard  was  broken,  between 
the  violent  efforts  of  the  wind  to  tear  it  away, 
and  those  of  the  ensign  to  hold  it  Another 
storm  of  wind  blew  the  sacrifices  from  the 
alurs,aad  bore  them  beyond  the  bounds  mark- 
ed out  for  the  city;  and  the  wolves  came  and 
■eiied  the  marks  themselves,  and  carried  them 
to  a  great  disUace.  Caius,  however,  brought 
every  thing   under  good  regulations  in  the 

SAce  of  seventy  days,  and  then  returned  to 
ome,  where  he  understood  that  Fulvius  was 
hard  preMed  by  Drusus,  and  affairs  demanded 
his  presence.  For  Lucius  Opimins,t  who  was 
of  the  patrician  party,  and  very  powerful  in 
the  senate,  had  lately  been  oosuceessful  in  his 
application  for  the  consulship,  through  the  op- 
position of  Caius,  and  his  support  of  Fannius; 
but  now  his  interest  was  greatly  strengthened, 
and  it  was  thought  he  would  be  chosen  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  expected,  too,  that  the 
consulship  would  enable  him  to  roin  Caius, 
wboM  interest  was  already  upon  the  decline. 
Indeed,  by  thia  time  the  people  were  cloyed 
with  indulgence;  because  there  were  many 
besides  Caius  who  flattered  them  in  all  the 
measures  of  administration,  and  the  senate 
nw  them  do  it  with  pleasure. 

At  his  return  be  removed  his  lodgings  from 
the  Palatine  Mount  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

•  Qaam  Juno  fertttr  tcrris  magis  omnibai  anam 
PosthabiU  coluiaw  lamo. F!r£»L 

t  In  the  printed  text  it  u  HoiMiw,  but  it  ihoald  be 
OpioMtt-  for  he  tvti  ooiuul  the  year  foUowiogwilh 
Q,.  Fabiat  Maximue.  which  was  the  year  of  nome 

SH.  Plutarch  himself  calb  him  Op%in»ii«  a  litUe  after. 
osti'Uus,  therefore,  must  be  a  &lse  readin|;;  aSd,  ia 
sd,  ooA  of  the  maavaeripta  givea  as  QptSMia  here. 


Arum:  in  which  he  had  a  view  to  popularihr, 
ror  many  of  the  meanest  and  indigent  of  the 
commonalty  dwelt  there.  After  this  he  pro- 
posed the  rest  of  his  laws,  in  order  to  their  be 
ing  ratified  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  As 
the  populace  came  to  him  from  all  quarters, 
the  senate  persuaded  the  consul  Fannius  te 
command  all  persons  to  depart  the  city  wbe 
were  not  Romans  by  birth.  Upon  this  strange 
and  unusual  proclamation,  that  none  of  the  al* 
lies  or  friends  of  the  republic  should  remain  io 
Rome,  or,  though  citiaens,  be  permitted  to 
vote,  Caius,  in  his  turn,  published  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the  consul,  and  at  the 
same  time  declared  he  would  protect  the  allies, 
if  they  would  stay.  He  did  not,  however,  per- 
form nis  promise.  On  the  contrary,  he  suffer- 
ed the  consul's  lietoTB  to  take  awav.  a  person 
before  his  eyes,  who  was  connected  with  him 
by  the  ties  of  hospitalitv,  without  giving  him 
the  least  assistance:  whether  it  was  that  he 
ieared  to  shew  how  much  bis  strength  wss  di- 
minished, or  whether  (as  he  alleged)  he  did 
not  choose  to  give  his  enemies  occasion  to  have 
recourse  to  the  sword,  who  only  sought  a  pre- 
tence for  it. 

He  happened,  .moreover,  to  be  at  variance 
with  bis  colleagues.  The  reasoo  was  this; 
there  was  a  show  of  gladiators  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  people  in  the  /brumy  and  most  of  the 
magistrates  had  caused  scaffolds  to  be  erected 
around  the  place,  in  order  to  let  them  out  for 
hire.  Caius  Insisted  that  they  should  be  taken 
down,  that  the  poor  might  see  the  exhibition 
without  paying  for  it.  As  none  of  the  proprie- 
tors regarded  hii  orders,  he  waited  till  the  night 
preceding  the  show,  and  then  went  with  his 
own  workmen,  and  demolished  the  scaffolds. 
Next  day  the  populace  saw  the  place  quite 
clear  of  them,  and  of  course  they  admired  him 
as  a  man  of  superior  spirit.  But  his  colleagues 
were  greatly  offended  at  his  violent  temper 
and  measures.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  miscarriage  in  his  application  for 
a  third  tribuneship;  for,  it  seems,  he  had  a  ma- 
jority of  voices,  but  bis  colleagues  are  said  to 
have  procured  a  fraudulent  and  unjust  return. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  (for  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
doubt,)  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  bear  his 
disappointment  with  patience;  but  when  he 
saw  his  adversaries  laugh,  he  told  them  with 
too  much  insolence,  <<  Their  laugh  was  of  the 
Sardonic**  kind,  for  they  did  not  perceive  how 
much  their  actions  were  eclipsed  by  his." 

Afrer  Opimius  was  elected  consul,  he  pre- 
pared to  repeal  many  of  Caius's  laws,  and  to 
annul  his  establishment  at  Carthage,  on  pur- 
pose to  provoke  him  to  some  act  of  violence, 
and  to  gain  an  opportunity  to*  destroy  him.  He 
bore  this  treatment  for  some  time;  but  after- 
wards, at  the  instigation  of  his  friendi,  and  of 
Fulvius  in  particular,  be  began  to  raise  an  oppo- 
*  It  was  Dot  easy  to  see  the  propr  '«tj  of  this  exprea 
sioii,  as  ft  is  used  here.  The  Sardonte  laugh  was  as 
involuntary  distension  of  the  mnseles  of  the  moalh. 
oecasioncd  by  a  poisonous  ^^ant;  and  persons  that  died 
of  this  poison  had  a  smile  on  their  oouatenancca. 
Hence  it  came  to  signilV  forced  or  affected  laushter- 
but  why  the  laughter  of  Gracchns's  opponents  should 
be  called  forced  or  Sardonic,  because  uiey  did  not  per- 
ceive his  superiority,  it  does  not  appear.  It  might 
Bsore  projMrly  have  been  called  affected,  if  they  did 
perccire  it.  Indeed,  if  every  species  of  unreascnabli 
laughing  any  be  called  Sardonic  it  wiU  do  still. 
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uUoo  once  more  tgainif  the  conial.  Some  say^ 
Ml  mother  on  this  oc««tion  entered  into  the 
intrigues  of  the  party  and  having  privately 
taken  some  strangers  iuto  pay,  sent  them  into 
Rome  in  the  disguise  of  reapers;  and  they  as- 
sert that  these  things  are  enigmatically  hinted 
at  in  her  letters  to  her  son .  But  others  say,  Cor- 
nelia was  much  displeased  at  these  measures. 

When  the  day  came  en  which  Opimius  was 
to  get  those  laws  repealed,  both  parties  earl^ 
in  tne  morning  posted  themselves  in  the  Capi- 
tol; and  afVer  the  consul  had  saeriiieed,  Qum- 
tns  Antyllius,  one  of  bis  lietorSy  who  was  car- 
rying out  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  said  to 
rulvius  and  his  friends,  "  Stand  off,  ye  factious 
citizens,  and  make  way  for  honest  men."  Some 
add,  that,  along  with  this  scurrilous  language, 
he  stretched  his  naked  arm  towards  them  in  a 
form  th^t  expressed  the  utmost  contempt.  They 
immediately  killed  Antyllius  with  long  styles, 
nid  to  have  been  made  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  people  were  much  chsgrined  at  this  act 
of  violence.  As  for  the  two  chiefs,  they  made 
very  different  reflections  upon  the  event.  Caios 
waa  concerned  at  it,  and  reproached  his  parti- 
lans  with  having  given  their  enemies  the  han- 
dle they  long  had  wanted.  Opimius  rejoiced  at 
the  opportunity,  and  excited  the  people  to  re- 
venge. But  for  the  present  they  were  parted 
by  a  heavy  rain. 

At  an  early  hour  next  day,  the  consul  assem- 
bled the  senate,  and  while  he  was  addressing 
them  within,  others  exposed  the  corpse  of  An- 
tyllius naked  on  a  bier  without,  and,  as  it  had 
been  previously  concerted,  carried  it  through 
ihejbnan  to  the  senate-house,  making  loud 
acclamations  all  the  way.  Opimiua  knew  the 
whole  farce;  but  pretended  to  oe  much  sur- 
prised. The  senate  went  out,  and  planting 
themselves  about  the  corpse,  expressed  their 
grief  and  indignation,  as  if  some  dreadful  mi»* 
fortune  had  befallen  them.  This  scene,  how- 
ever, excited  only  hatred  and  detestation  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people,  who  could  not  but  re- 
member that  the  nobility  had  killed  Tiberius 
Gracchus  in  the  Capitol,  though  a  tribune,  and 
thrown  his  body  into  the  river;  and  yet  now, 
when  Antyllius,  a  vile  serjeant,  who  possibly 
did  not  deserve  quite  so  severe  a  punishment, 
but  by  his  impertinence  had  brought  it  upon 
himself— when  such  a  hireling  lay  exposed  in 
theybrum,  the  senate  of  Rome  stood  weeping 
about  him,  and  then  attended  the  wretch  to  his 
funeral;  with  no  other  view  than  to  procure  the 
death  of  the  only  lemaining  protector  of  the 
peo]>le. 

Oc  thei/  retorn  to  the  bouse,  they  charged 
Opimius  the  consul,  bv  a  formal  decree,  to  tike 
every  possible  method  for  the  preservation  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
tyrants.  He  therefore  ordered  the  patricians 
to  arms,  and  each  of  the  knights  to  attend  with 
two  servants  well  armed  uie  next  morning. 
Fnlvius,  on  the  otl^er  hand,  prepared  himself^ 
and  drew  together  a  crowd  of  people. 

Caius,  as  he  returned  from  the  Jorum,  stood 
a  bng  time  looking  upon  his  father's  sUtue, 
and  afXer  having  given  vent  to  his  sorrow  in 
some  sighs  and  tears,  retired  without  uttering 
a  word.  Many  of  the  plebeians,  who  saw  this, 
were  moved  with  compassion;  and,  declaring 


they  should  be  the  most  dastardly  of  btniigs  rf 
they  abandoned  such  a  man  to  bis  enemies,  t9> 
paired  to  his  house  to  guard  him,  and  pu^d 
the  night  before  his  door.  This  they  did  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  the  people  who  at- 
tended FulviuB  on  the  same  occasion.  These 
passed  their  time  in  noise  and  riot,  in  carousing 
and  empty  threats;  Fulvius  himself  being  the 
first  man  that  was  intoxicated,  and  giving  into 
many  expressiocs  and  actiona  unsuitable  to  hit 
years.  But  those  about  Caius  were  silent,  aa 
in  a  time  of  public  calamity;  and,  with  a  thought- 
ful regard  to  what  was  yet  to  come,  they  kept 
watch  and  took  rest  by  turns. 

Fulvius  slept  so  sound  after  his  wine,  that  it 
was  with  diSculty  they  awoke  him  at  break  of 
day.  Then  he  and  his  company  armed  them 
selves  with  the  Grallic  spoils  which  he  had 
brought  off  in  his  consulship,  upon  his  con- 
quering that  people;  and  thus  aceoutred  they 
sallied  out,  with  loud  menaces,  to  seixe  the 
Aventine  hill.  As  for  Caius,  he  would  not  arm, 
but  went  oat  in  his  gown,  as  if  he  had  been 
going  upon  business  in  theybnim;  only  he  bad 
a  small  dagger  under  it. 

At  the  gate,  his  wife  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  taking  hold  of  him  with  one  hand,  and  of 
her  son  with  the  other,  she  thus  expressed  her- 
self: — <<  You  do  not  now  leave  me,  my  dear 
Caius,  Bs  formerly,  to  go  to  the  rostroj  in  ca- 
pacity of  tribune  or  lawgiver,  nor  do  I  aea^ 
you  out  to  a  glorious  war,  where,  if  the  com 
mon  lot  fell  to  your  share,  my  distress  mish* 
at  least  have  the  consolation  of  honour,  xoa 
expose  yourself  to  the  murderers  of  Tiberioik 
unarmed,  indeed,  as  a  man  should  go,  who  had 
rather  suffer  than  commit  an^  violence;  but  it 
is  throwing  away  your  life  without  any  advan- 
tage to  the  community.  Faction  reigna;  out- 
rage and  the  sword  are  the  only  measures  of 
justice.  Had  your  brother  fallen  before  Numan- 
tia,  the  truce  would  have  restored  us  his  bodyj 
but  now  perhaps  I  shall  have  to  go  a  suppliant 
to  some  river  or  the  sea,  to  be  ahewn  where 
your  remains  may  be  found.  For  what  confr- 
dence  can  we  have  either  in  the  laws  or  in  the 
gods  af\er  the  arsassination  of  Tiberius.^ 

When  Licinia  had  poured  out  these  lamen- 
tations Caius  disengaged  himself  ss  quietly  aa 
he  could  from  her  arms,  and  walked  on  with  hia 
friends  in  deep  silence.  She  catched  at  hie 
gown;  but  in  the  attempt  fell  to  the  grooad, 
and  lay  a  long  time  speechless.  At  last  her 
servants  seeing  her  in  that  condition,  took  her 
up,  and  carried  her  to  her  brother  Crassos. 

Fulvius,  when  all  the  party  was  assemUed, 
listened  to  the  advice  of  Caius,  and  sent  hia 
younger  son  into  the  Jbrtan,  equipped  like 
an  herald.*  He  was  a  youth  of  most  engag- 
ing appearance,  and  he  approached  with  greet 
modesty,  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  propone 
terms  of  accommodation  to  the  consul  and  tbe 
senate.  Many  were  disposed  to  hearken  to  tbe 
proposal:  but  Opimius  said,  <<Tbe  criminib 
ought  not  to  treat  by  heralds,  but  come  in  per^ 
son  to  make  their  submission  to  the  senate,  and 
surrender  themselves  to  justice,  before  they 
interceded  for  mercy."  At  the  same  time,  he 
bade  the  young  man  return  with  an  account 

*  Literally,  with  aeaducsus,  or  hmuU*$weniin  km 
KatA 
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lial  tKeie  conditioiM  were  conpfied  with,  or! 
ftot  retuni  at  all. 

Cams  was  of  opinion  that  they  ihoald  go  and 
endeavoar  to  reconcile  themaelves  to  the  aen- 
ate.  But  at  none  of  the  rest  acceded  to  that 
opinion,  Falvias  vent  hia  ton  again  with  propo- 
aitiona  much  the  aame.  Opimiot,  who  was  in 
haste  to  begin  hostilities,  immediately  took  the 
yonng  man  into  custody,  and  marched  against 
Fulvius  with  a  numerous  body  of  infantry,  and 
a  comoany  of  CreUn  archers.  The  latter  gall- 
ed their  adversaries  much,  and  pot  them  in  such 
confusion  that  they  took  to  (light.  Fulvius  hid 
oimself  in  an  old  neglected  bath,  where  he  was 
soon  found  and  put  to  the  sword,  together  with 
his  eldest  son.  Caius  was  not  seen  to  lift  his 
hand  in  the  fray.  On  the  contrary,  he  express- 
ed the  greatest  uneasiness  at  their  coming  to 
such  extremities,  and  retired  into  the  temple 
of  Diana.  There  be  would  have  dispatched 
himself,  but  was  hindered  by  Pomponius  and 
Licinius,  the  most  faithful  of  his  friends,  who 
took  away  his  poniard,  and  persuaded  him  to 
try  the  alternative  of  flight.  On  this  occasion 
he  is  said  to  have  kneeleid  down,  and  with  up- 
lifted hands  to  have  prayed  to  the  deity  of  that 
temple,  ^  That  the  people  of  Rome,  for  their 
ingratitude  and  base  desertion  of  him,  might 
be  slaves  for  ever."  Indeed,  roost  of  them,  on 
promise  of  impunity  by  proclamation,  openly 
went  over  to  the  other  party. 

The  enemy  pursued  Caius  with  great  eager- 
nets,  and  came  up  with  him  at  the  wooden 
bridge.  His  two  friends  bidding  him  go  for- 
ward, planted  themselves  before  it,  and  suffer- 
ed no  man  to  pass  till  they  were  overpowered 
'and  slain.  One  of  his  servants,  named  Philo- 
crates,  accompanied  Caius  in  bis  flight.  All 
encouraged  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way, 
as  they  do  a  runner  in  the  lists,  but  not  one 
assisted  him,  or  offered  him  a  horse,  though  he 
desired  it,  for  they  saw  the  enemy  now  almost 
upon  him.*  He  got,  however,  a  little  before 
them,  into  k  grove  sacred  to  the  /taries,'[  and 
there  closed  the  scene;  Philocrates  first  dis- 
patched him,  and  afterwards  himself.  Some, 
mdeod,  say,  that  they  both  came  alive  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  that  the  slave  clung  so 
closo  to  bis  master  that  they  could  not  come  to 
the  one  till  thev  had  cut  the  other  in  pieces. 
We  are  told  also,  that  aflcr  a  person,  whose 
Dame  is  not  mentioned,  had  cut  off  the  head  of 
Caius,  and  was  bearing  away  his  prize,  Septi- 
muleius^  one  of  Opimius's  friends,  took  it  from 
him:  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the 
weight  in  gold  had  been  offered  by  proclama- 
tion either  for  his  head,  or  for  that  of  Fulvius. 
Hoptimuleius  carried  it  to  Opimius  upon  the 
point  of  a  pike;  and  when  put  in  the  scale,  it 
was  found  to  weigh  seventeen  pounds  eight 
ounces:  for  Septimuleius  had  added  fraud  to 
bis  other  viilanies;  he  bad  Uken  out  the  brain, 

*  Aareliiu  Victor  mentiont  two  of  Caiiu'i  friends, 
who  stopped  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  Pomponius,  at 
the  Porta  Tr^emina,  and  Letorius,  at  the  P<»u  Sub- 
tieimt, 

f  This  ffore  was  callel  Laau Fartna,9ni  was  near 
the  Pont  SuMietiis.  The  goddess  had  a  high  priest 
sailed  FUtmin  FurinaUiy  and  annual  sacrifices.  Vero 
e  Ling.  I.  t. 

*  Pliny  and  Valerius  Mazimus  ny,  he  was  an  iati- 
nate  acquaintance  of  Or^cchns'i. 


and  filled  the  cavity  with  molten  lead.  Tknm 
who  brought  in  the  bead  of  Fulvius,  being  ptr 
sons  of  no  note,  nad  no  reward  at  all. 

The  bodies  of  Caius  and  Fulvius,  and  the 
reft  of  the  slain,  who  were  no  fewer  than  throe 
thoyiand,  were  thrown  into  the  river.  The:* 
goodtt  were  confiscated  and  sold,  and  their 
wives :  \rbidden  to  go  into  mourning.  Licinia 
was,  moreover,  deprived  of  her  dowry.  The 
most  savage  cruelty  was  exercised  upon  the 
younger  son  of  Fulvius,  who  had  never  borne 
arms  against  them,  nor  appeared  among  tut 
combatants,  but  was  imprisoned  when  he  came 
with  proposals  of  peace,  and  put  to  death  after 
the  battle.  But  neither  this,  nor  any  other  in- 
stance of  despotism,  so  sensibly  touched  the 
people,  OS  Opimius's  building  a  temple  to  Con* 
CORD.  For  by  that  he  appeared  to  claim  honour 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  in  some  sort  to  tri- 
umph in  the  destruction  of  so  many  citizens. 
Somebody,  therefore,  in  the  night,  wrote  this 
line  under  the  inscription  on  the  temple: 

Madness  and  Discord  rear  the  &ne  of  Concord. 

Opimius  waa  the  first  consul  who  usurped 
the  power  of  a  dictator,  and  condemned  three 
thousand  citizens,  without  any  form  of  justice, 
beside  Caiua  Cracchuv  and  Fulvius  Flaccusj 
though  one  of  them  had  been  honoured  with 
the  consulahip  and  a  triumph,  and  the  other, 
both  in  virtue  and  ro»uUtion,  was  superior  to 
all  the  men  of  hi .  ...<•». 

Opimius  was  vile  enough  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  corrupted  with  money.  Going  afterwards 
ambassador  to  Jugurtha  the  Numidian,  he  took 
a  bribe;  and  being  called  to  account  for  it  at 
hia  return,  in  a  judicial  way,  he  had  the  mortifi* 
cation  to  grow  old  with  that  infamy  upon  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  hated  and  execrated 
by  the  commona,  who  through  his  means  had 
been  reduced  to  an  abject  condition.  In  a  little 
time  those  commons  shewed  how  deeply  they 
regretted  the  Gracchi.  They  erected  their 
sutues  in  one  of  the  most  public  parte  of  the 
city;  they  consecrated  the  places  where  they 
were  killed,  and  offered  to  them  all  firat-fnuts 
according  to  Uie  season  of  the  year.  Nay,  many 
offered  daily  sacrifices,  and  paid  their  devotions 
there  as  in  the  temples  of  gods. 

Cornelia  is  reported  to  have  borne  all  these 
mi^ortunes  with  a  noble  magnanimity,  and  to 
have  said  of  the  consecrated  placea  in  partica 
lar,  where  her  sons  lost  their  lives,  ^  That  they 
were  monumenU  worthy  of  them."  She  took 
op  her  residence  at  Misenum,  and  made  no  al 
teration  in  her  manner  of  living.  As  she  had 
many  friends,  her  table  was  always  open  foi 
the  purposes  of  hospitality.  Greeks  and  other 
men  of  letters  she  bod  always  with  her,  and  all 
the  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome  expressed  their 
regard  by  sending  her  presents,  and  receivinn 
the  like  civilities  in  return.  She  made  herself 
very  agreeable  to  her  guests  by  acouainting 
them  with  many  particulars  of  her  father  Afn- 
canus,  and  of  his  manner  of  livhig.  But  what 
they  most  admired  in  her  was,  that  she  could 
recount  their  actions  and  sufferings,  as  if  she 
spoke  of  her  sons  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear,  and 
had  been  giving  a  narrative  of  some  ancient 
heroes.  Some,  therefore,  imagined  that  ago 
and  the  greatness  of  her  misfortunes  had  de- 
prived her  of  her  ondentanding  and  Benaibility 
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But  thoM  who  were  oftbat  opinion  eeem  nther 
to  have  wanted  onderatuMiing  themBelvet;  naoe 
ibejr  knew  not  how  mnch  a  noble  mind  may, 
oy  a  liberal  education,  be  enabled  to  support 


itaeiragaiMtdiatreH;  and  tint  tbou^  m  tta 
porauit  of  rectitude  Fortune  may  uttim  defeal 
the  purpoaes  of  Yi&TtJSy  yet  YntUK^  m  beai^ 
ing  affliction,  can  Bever  loae  her  prerogalivo 


A6IS  AND  CLEOMENES 

COMPABXD  WITH 

TIBERIUS  AND  CAIUS  GRACCHUS. 


Tn'jt  we  have  given  the  history  of  theee  great 
n.en  MTerally,  and  it  remains  that  we  tuce  a 
view  of  them  in  comparison  with  each  other. 
Those  who  hated  the  Gracchi,  and  endeavour- 
ed the  most  to  disparage  them,  never  durst  de- 
ny, that  of  all  the  Romans  of  their  time,  nature 
had  disposed  them  most  happily  to  virtue,  or 
that  this  disposition  was  cultivated  by  the  most 
excellent  education.  But  nature  appears  to 
had  done  still  more  for  Agis  and  Cleomenes; 
for  though  thev  not  only  wanted  the  advantages 
of  education,  but  were  trained  to  such  manners 
and  customs  as  had  corrupted  many  before 
them,  yet  they  became  examples  of  temperance 
and  sobriety. 

Besides,  the  Gracchi  lived  at  a  time  when 
Rome  was  in  her  greatest  glory  3  a  time  that 
was  distinguished  by  a  virtuous  emulation ;  and 
of  course  they  must  have  had  a  natural  aversion 
to  give  up  the  inheritance  of  virtue  which  they 
had  received  from  their  ancestors.  Whereas 
Agis  and  Cleomenes  had  parents  of  very  dif- 
ferent principles,  and  found  their  country  in 
a  very  diseased  and  unhappy  state;  and  yet 
.hese  things  did  not  in  the  least  abate  their  ar- 
dour in  the  pursuits  of  honour. 

We  have  a  strong  proof  of  the  disinterested 
views  of  the  Gracchi,  and  their  aversion  to  av- 
arice, in  their  keeping  themselves  clear  of  all 
iniquitous  practices  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  administration.  But  Agis  might  even  have 
resented  it,  if  any  one  had  commended  him  for 
not  touching  the  property  of  others,  since  he 
distributed  his  whole  substance  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Sparta,  which,  besides  other  considera- 
ble articles,  consisted  of  six  hundred  talents  in 
money.  What  a  crime  then  must  unjust  gain 
have  appeared  to  him,  who  thought  it  nothing 
less  than  avarice  to  possess  more  than  others, 
though  by  the  fairest  title.' 

If  we  consider  them  with  respect  to  the 
hardiness  of  their  enterprises,  and  the  new  reg- 
ulations they  wanted  to  establish,  we  shall  find 
the  two  Grecians  greatly  superior.  One  of  the 
(WO  Romans  applied  himself  principally  to 
jnaking  roads  and  colonizing  towns.  The  bold- 
est attempt  of  Tiberius  was  the  distribution 
of  the  public  lands  j  and  Caius  did  nothing  more 
extraordinary  than  the  joiuing  an  equal  nnmber 
of  the  equestrian  order  in  commission  with  the 
three  hundred  patrician  judges. 

The  alterations  which  Agis  and  Cleomenes 
brought  into  the  system  of  their  commonwealth 
were  of  a  difienmt  nature.  They  saw  a  small 
and  partial  amendmeU  was  no  better,  as  Plato 
exoresses  it,  than  the  cutting  off  one  of  the 


Hydra's  heads  ^  and  therefore  they  iBtrodaeoa 
a  change  that  might  remove  all  the  distenapen 
of  the  constitution  at  once.  Perhaps  we  may 
express  ourselves  with  more  propriety,  if  we 
say,  that,  by  removing  the  changes  ti»t  had 
caused  all  their  misfortunes,  tney  brought 
Sparta  back  to  its  first  principles. 

Possibly  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the 
measures  the  Graqphi  adopted  were  offensive 
to  the  greatest  men  in  Romejt  whereas,  all  that 
Agis  meditated,  and  Cleomenes  brought  to 
bear,  had  the  best  and  most  respectable  author 
ities  to  support  it,  I  mean  the  sanction  either 
of  Lycurgus  or  Apollo. 

What  is  still  more  considerable,  by  the  po- 
litical measures  of  the  Gracchi,  Rome  made 
not  the  least  acquisition  of  power  or  territory; 
whereas,  through  those  of  Cleomenes,  Greece 
saw  the  Spartans  in  a  little  time  become  mas 
ters  of  Peloponnesus,  and  contending  for  supe- 
riority with  the  most  powerful  princes  of  that 
age  J  and  this  without  any  other  view  than  to 
deliver  Greece  from  the  incursions  of  the  Illyr- 
ians  and  Gauls,  and  put  her  once  more  under 
the  protection  of  the  race  of  Hercules. 

The  different  manner  of  the  deaths  of  these 
great  men  appeara  also  to  me  tojpoint  oat  a 
difference  in  their  characters.  The  Gracchi 
fought  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  being  de- 
feated, perished  in  their  flight.  Agis,  on  the 
other  hand,  fell  almost  a  voluntary  sacrifice^ 
rather  than  that  any  Spartan  should  loee  his 
life  on  his  account.  Cleomenes,  when  insulted 
and  oppressed,  had  recourse  to  vengeance ;  and, 
as  circumstances  did  not  favour  him,  had  cour- 
age enough  to  give  himself  the  fatal  blow. 

If  we  view  them  in  another  light,  Agis  never 
distinguished  himself  as  a  general;  for  he  was 
killed  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  that 
kind:  and  with  the  many  great  and  glorious  vic- 
tories of  Cleomenes  we  may  compare  the  mem- 
orable exploit  of  Tiberius,  in  being  the  first  to 
scale  the  walls  of  Carthage,  and  his  saving  twen 
ty  thousand  Romans,  who  had  no  other  hope  ol 
life,  by  the  peace  which  he  happily  concluded 
with  the  Numantians.  As  for  Cains,  there  were 
many  instances  of  his  military  talents  both  iu 
the  Numantian  war,  and  in  Sardinia.    So  thai 

•  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  MsuBonwealth. 

t  Plutarch  teeoM  to  ceniure  the  Agrarian  law  as  a» 
irratioMd  one,  and  as  the  inTention  of  the  Gneeki. 
But,  in  fact,  there  was  an  Agrarian  law  among  the  ia- 
stituticns  or  Lycurgus ;  and  the  Oraochi  were  not  the 
first  promoters  of  such  a  hwamoog  the  Romamb  S|Ms- 
rius  Cassius  offered  a  bill  of  the  same  kind  abofe  lw» 
hundred  years  before,  which  proved  equally  ftlal  to 
kim. 
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IMS  lim  brotben  would  probaUj  one  day  have 
boon  ranked  with  the  greateit  generals  among 
tbo  Roinanii  bad  they  not  come  to  an  untimely 
death. 

As  to  their  political  abitititf,  Agis  seems  to 
have  wanted  nrmneas  and  dispatch.  He  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Agesilaus, 
and  performed  not  his  promise  to  the  citizens 
of  making  a  distribution  of  lands.  He  was, 
mdeed,  extromelT  young;  and,  on  that  account, 
had  a  timidity  which  prevented  the  completion, 
of  those  schemes  that  had  so  much  raised  the 
expectation  of  the  public.  Cleomenes,  on  the 
contrary,  took  too  bold  and  too  violent  a  meth- 
ed  to  effectuate  the  changes  he  had  resolved 
on  in  the  police  of  Sparta.  It  was  an  act  of 
injustice  to  put  the  spAori  to  death,  whom  he 
might  cither  have  brought  over  to  his  party  by 
force,  because  he  was  superior  in  arms,  or  else 
have  banished,  as  he  did  many  others.  For, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  knife,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessitv,  indicates  neither  the 
good  physician  nor  the  able  statesman,  butun- 
skilfulness  in  both.  Besides,  in  politics,  that 
ignorance  is  always  attended  with  mjostice  and 
cruelty.  But  neither  of  the  Gracchi  began  the 
civil  war,  or  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
his  countrymen.  Caius,  we  are  told,  even 
when  attacked,  did  not  repel  force  with  force; 
and,  though  none  behaved  with  greater  courage 
and  vigour  than  he  in  other  wars^  none  was  so 
■low  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  a  iellow-citixen. 
He  went  out  unarmed  to  a  scene  of  fury  and 
•edition;  when  the  fight  began,  he  retired; 
and,  through  the  whole,  appeared  more  solicit- 
ous to  avoid  the  doing  or  harm  than  the  re- 
ceiving it  The  flight,  therefore,  of  the  Grac- 
chi must  not  be  consiaered  as  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice, but  patriotic  discretion.  For  they  were 
under  a  necessity  either  of  taking  the  method 
they  did,  or  of  fighting  in  their  own  defence 
if  they  stayed. 

The  strongest  charge  against  Tiberius  is, 
that  he  deposed  his  colleague,  and  sued  for  a 
aecond  thbuneship.  Caius  was  bUmed  for  the 
death  of  Antyllius;  but  against  all  reason  and 

{'ustice;  for  the  fact  was  committed  without 
lis  approbation,  and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
most  unhappy  circumstance.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cleomenes,  not  to  mention  any  more  his 
dastroyiog  the  ep&oriy  took  an  unconstitutional 


step  in  enfranchising  all  the  slavesj  and,  m 
reality,  he  reigned  alone,  though,  to  save  ap> 
pearances,  he  took  in  his  brother  Eoclidas  ast 
partner  in  the  throne,  who  was  not  of  the  other 
family  that  claimed  a  right  to  give  one  of  the 
kings  to  Sparta.  Archidamus,  who  was  of  that 
family,  and  had  as  much  right  to  the  throne, 
he  persuaded  to  return  from  Messene.  Ih  con- 
sericence  of  this  he  viras  assassinated;  and,  aa 
Cleomenes  made  no  inquiry  into  tlie  murder, 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  justly  censured  as 
the  cause  of  it  Whereas,  Lycuigus,  whon- 
he  pretended  to  take  as  his  psttern.  freely  sur- 
rendered to  his  nephew  Charilaus  the  kingdom 
committed  to  his  diaige;  and  that  he  might  not 
be  blamed  in  case  of  hitf  untimely  death,  he 
went  abroad  and  wanderef  a  long  time  in  for- 
eign countries;  nor  did  he  return  till  Charilaus 
had  a  son  to  succeed  him  in  the  throne.  It  is 
true,  Greece  had  not  product  any  other  man 
who  can  be  compared  to  Lf  curgus. 

We  have  shewn  that  '/leoroenes,  in  the 
course  of  his  government,  I'rougfat  in  greater 
innovations,  and  committed  more  violent  acts 
of  injustice.  And  those  tliat  are  inclined  to 
censure  the  persons  of  whom  we  are  writing, 
represent  Cleomenes  as,  from  the  first,  of  a 
tyrannical  disposition  and  a  lover  of  war.  The 
Gracchi  they  accuse  of  immoderate  ambition, 
malignity  itself  not  being  able  to  find  any 
flaw  in  them.  At  the  same  time  they  acknow 
ledge  that  those  tribunes  might  possibly  be 
carried  beyond  the  dictates  of  their  native  die- 
position  by  anger,  and  the  heat  of  contention, 
which,  like  so  many  hurricanes,  drove  them  at 
last  upon  some  extremes  iu  their  administra^ 
tion.  What  could  be  more  just  or  meritorious 
than  their  first  design,  to  which  they  would 
have  adhered,  had  not  the  rich  and  great,  by 
the  violet  methods  they  took  to  abrogate  their 
law,  involved  them  both  in  ;hose  fatal  quarrela; 
the  one  to  defend  himself,  ;uid  the  other  to  re- 
venge his  brother,  who  wan  taken  off  without 
any  form  of  law  and  jusUca. 

From  these  observatiors,  you  may  easily 
perceive  the  difierence  between  them;  and,  i( 
you  required  me  to  characterize  each  of  them 
singly,  I  should  say  that  the  palm  of  virtue  b» 
longs  to  Tiberius;  young  Affis  had  the  fewest 
faults;  and  Caius,  in  point  of  courage  and  spirit 
of  enterprize  was  little  inferior  to  Cleomenea. 
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Wbocvsr  it  was,  my  Sossius^  that  wrote  the 
encomium  upon  Alcibiades  for  bis  victory  itx 
tho  chariot-race  at  the  Olvmpic  games;  wheth- 
<ir  Euripides  (which  is  the  common  opinion,) 
or  some  other,  he  asserts,  that  ''The  first  re- 
quisite to  happiness  is,  that  a  man  be  bom  n 
a  famous  city.*  But,  as  to  real  happiness, 
which  consists  principally  in  the  disposition 
and  habit  of  the  mind,  for  my  part  I. think  it 
^rould  make  no  difference,  though  a  man  should 
b«  bom  in  an  inconsiderable  town,  or  of  a 
■Bother  who  had  no  advantages  either  of  size 
or  beauty;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
JTulis,  a  small  town  in  the  isle  of  Ceos^  which 


is  not  itself  great,  and  JSgina,  which  an  Atl» 
nian  ''  wanted  to  have  taken  away,  as  an  eye- 
sore to  the  Pyneus,"  should  give  birth  to  good 
poets  and  players,*  and  not  be  able  to  prodaoe 
a  man  who  might  atuin  the  virtues  of  justaoe, 
of  contentment,  and  of  magnanimity.  Indeed, 
those  arts,  which  are  to  gain  the  master  of 
them  considerable  profit  or  honour,  may  prob- 
ably not  flourish  in  mean  and  insignificant 
towns.  But  virtue,  like  a  strong  and  hardy 
plant,  will  take  root  in  any  place  where  it  can 

*  TIm  pott  fimioiiidet  wu  of  Csot;  and  Polui  tbr 
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Imd  an  ingenui»at  oatare  and  a  mind  that  haa 
■o  averuoQ  to  labour  and  Jiacipline.  There- 
fine,  if  our  sentiments  or  conduct  fall  short  of 
the  pomt  they  ought  to  reach,  we  must  not  im- 
pute it  to  the  obscurity  of  the  pLice  where  we 
were  born,  but  to  our  little  sehea. 

These  reflections,  howerer,  extend  not  to  an 
author  who  would  write  a  history  of  oYenti 
which  happened  in  a  foreign  country,  and  can- 
not be  come  at  in  hb  own.  As  he  has  mate- 
rials to  collect  from  a  varienr  of  books  dispers- 
ed in  different  libraries,  his  first  care  should  be 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  some  populous  town 
which  has  an  ambition  for  literature.  There 
he  will  meet  with  many  curious  and  valuable 
books;  and  the  paiftculars  that  are  wanting  in 
writers,  he  may,  upm  inquiry,  be  supplied  with 
by  those  who  have  laid  ttiem  up  in  the  faithful 
repository  of  memory.  Tliis  will  prevent  his 
work  from  being  defective  in  any  material 
point.  As  to  myself,  I  live  in  a  little  town, 
and  I  choose  to  live  there,  lest  it  should  be* 
come  still  less.  When  I  was  in  Rome,  and 
other  par^s  of  Italy,  I  had  not  leisure  to  study 
the  Latin  tongue,  on  account  of  the  public 
commissions  with  which  I  was  charged,  and 
the  number  of  people  that  came  to  be  instruct- 
ed by  me  in  philosophy.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
till  a  late  period  in  life,  that  I  began  to  reaa 
the  Roman  authors.  The  process  may  seem 
■trange;  and  yet  it  is  very  true.  I  did  not 
io  much  gain  the  knowledge  of  things  by  the 
words,  as  words  by  the  luiowledge  I  had  of 
things.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  to  atuin  such 
a  skill  in  the  language  as  to  be  master  of  the 
beauty  and  fluency  of  its  expressions,  with  its 
figures,  its  harmony,  and  all  the  other  graces 
of  its  etructure,  would  indeed  be  an  elegant 
and  agreeable  accomplishment.  But  the  prac- 
tice and  pains  it  requires  are  more  than  I  have 
a  time  for,  and  I  must  leave  the  ambition  to 
excel  in  thst  walk  to  younffcr  men. 

In  this  book,  which  is  the  fiflh  of  our  par- 
allels, we  intend  to  give  the  lives  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  and  from  their  actions  and 
political  conduct,  we  shall  collect  and  com- 
pare their  manners  and  dispositions;  but,  for 
the  reason  already  assigned,  we  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  examine  their  orations,  or  to  determine 
which  of  them  was  the  more  agreeable  apeak- 
w,  for,  as  Ion  says. 

What's  th«  gay  dolphin  when  he  quits  (hs  waves, 
And  bottndt  upon  tne  shore? 

Cecilius,*  a  writer  at  ail  times  much  too  pre- 
sumptuous, paid  little  regard  to  that  maxim  of 
the  poet's,  when  he  ao  boldly  attempted  a  com- 
parison between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
But  perhaps  the  precept,  Kruno  tkyselfywouid 
■ot  be  considered  as  divine,  if  eveiy  man 
tottld  easily  reduce  it  to  practice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
were  originally  formed  by  nature  in  the  same 
mould,  so  great  is  the  resemblance  in  their 
disposition.  The  same  ambition,  the  same 
love  of  liberty,  appears  in  their  whole  admin- 
istration, and  the  same  timidity  amidst  wars 
and  dangers.  Nor  did  they  less  resemble  each 

*  CBciliitt  wM  a  celebrated  rhetorieisn,  who  lired 
m  the  lime  of  Aug:ttsias.  He  wrote  a  trefttise  «>•  thr 
■vblime,  which  is  mentiooed  by  Long-iuus 


I  Other  in  their  fortunes  For  I  thinik  it  is  to 
I  possible  to  find  two  otier  orators  who  rtiied 
themselves  from  obscure  beginnings  to  soch 
authority  and  power;  who  both  opposed  lute 
and  tyrants;  who  both  lost  their  daQdm; 
were  banished  their  country,  and  rjjRinMi 
with  honour^  wore  forced  to  fly  agaii ;  wen 
taken  by  their  enemies,  and  at  last  expired  th^ 
same  hour  with  the  liberties  of  their  ooonlij. 
So  that,  if  nature  and  fortune,  like  two  «iti|- 
cers,  were  to  descend  upon  the  scench  and  dis- 
pute about  their  work,  it  would  be  difficult  i- 
decide  whether  the  former  had  producedj 
greater  resemblance  in  their  dispositi^Jii 
the  latter  in  the  circumstances  of  theif  t*  * 
We  shall  begin  with  the  more  ancient^ 

Demosthenes,  the  father  of  Demos 
was  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  i 
Theopumptts  tells  us,  he  was  called  1* 
euUer,  because  he  employed  a  great  i 
of  slaves  in  that  business.  As  to  what  iEschinei 
the  orator  relates  concerning  his  mother.*  thst 
she  was  the  daughter  of  one  Gylon,t  who  wu 
forced  to  fly  for  treason  against  the  commoo- 
wealth,  and  of  a  barbarian  woman,  we  canaot 
take  upon  us  to  say  whether  it  was  dictated  by 
truth,  or  by  falsehood  and  malignity.  He  had 
a  large  fortune  left  him  by  his  father,  who  died 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  sge;  the 
whole  being  estimated  at  little  less  than  fif- 
teen Ulents,  But  he  was  greatly  wronged  hj 
his  guardians,  who  converteid  part  to  their  own 
use,  and  suffered  part  to  lie  neglected.  Nay, 
they  were  vile  enough  to  defraud  his  tutors  of 
their  salaries.  This  was  the  chief  reason  that 
he  had  not  those  advantages  of  educaiioD  to 
which  his  quality  entitled  him.  His  mother 
did  not  choose  that  he  should  be  put  to  bard 
and  laborious  exercises,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  and  delicacy  of  his  frame;  and  hit 
preceptors,  being  ill  paid,  did  not  press  him  to 
attend  them.  Indeed,  from  the  nrst,  he  was 
of  a  slender  and  sickly  habit,  insomuch  that 
the  boys  are  said  to  have  given  him  the  cod* 
temptuous  name  of  BatcUutX  for  his  natual 
defects.  Some  say,  Batulus  was  an  effenunabe 
musician,  whom  Antiphanes  ridiculed  in  one  of 
his  farces;  others,  that  he  was  a  poet  whose 
verses  were  of  the  most  wanton  and  lioentioot 
kind.  The  Athenians,  too,  at  that  time,  seen 
to  have  called  a  part  of  the  body  Batahu, 
which  decency  forbids  us  to  name.  We  are 
told,  that  Demosthenes  had  likewise  the  name 
of  •Argoiy  either  on  account  of  the  savage  aa^ 
morose  turn  of  his  behaviour;  for  there  is  • 
sort  of  a  serpent  which  some  of  the  poets  csB 
•^Mi^  or  else  for  the  severity  of  his  expres* 
sions,  which  often  gave  his  hearers  pain;  for 
there  was  a  poet  named  •^rgatf  whose  versci 

« In  hia  oratioa  against  Gtcdphoa. 

f  Oyloa  wu  seemed  of  hetraymg  to  the  emavs 
town  ID  Pontas  called  Nymphseom ;  upon  whidt^'hs 
led  into  fleytliia,  when  ne  married  a  native  of  tha 
country,  ana  had  two  daughters  by  her ;  one  of  vfaflB 
was  married  to  Philocares.  and  the  other,  named  Ck> 
ohule,  to  Demosthenes.  Her  fortune  was  Bfty  SMW 
and  of  this  marriage  came  Demoethenea  the  orator. 

I  Hesychius  eiTes  a  different  explanation  to  the  wort 
Batahu;  but  Plutarch  must  be  aUowed,  thoegh  Di 
cier  will  not  Lere  allow  him,  to  undenlasd  the  sessr 
of  the  Greek  word  as  well  as  Hesychius. 

^.Hippocrates,  too,  mentions  a  serpent  of  that  saac 
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were  venr  keen  uid  latir  cal.    Bat  enough  of 
thu  article. 

Hit  ambition  to  speak  in  pablic  is  said  to 
have  taken  its  rise  on  this  occasion.  The 
orator  Callistratns  was  to  plead  in  the  cause 
which  the  city  of  Oropus**  had  depending;  and 
the  expectation  of  thej>ublic  was  greatly  raised 
both  by  the  powers  of  the  orator,  which  were 
then  in  the  highest  repute,  and  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  trial.  Demosthenes  hearing  the 
governors  and  tutors  agree  among  themselves 
to  attend  the  trial,  with  much  importunity  pre** 
vailed  on  his  ihaster  to  take  him  to  hear  the 
pleadings.  The  master  having  some  acquaint' 
ance  with  the  officers  who  opened  the  court, 
got  his  young  pupil  a  seat  where  he  could  bear 
the  drators  without  being  seen.  Callistratus 
bad  great  success,  and  his  abilities  were  ex- 
tremely admired.  Demosthenes  was  fired  with 
t  spirit  of  emulation.  When  he  saw  with 
what  distinction  the  orator  was  conducted 
bone,  and  complimented  by  the  people,  he 
was  struck  still  more  with  the  power  of  that 
commanding  eloquence  which  could  cany  aU 
before  it.  From  this  time,  therefore,  he  bade 
tdiea  to  the  other  studies  and  exercises  in 
which  boys  are  'engaged,  and  applied  himself 
with  great  assiduity  to  declaiming,  in  hopes  of 
being  one  day  numbered  among  the  orators. 
lasBus  was  the  man  he  made  use  of  as  his  pre- 
ceptor in  eloquence,  though  Isocrates  then 
taught  it ;  whether  it  was  that  the  loss  of  his 
&l£or  incapacitate  him  to  pay  the  sum  of  ten 
otJfUB,t  which  was  that  rnetorician's  usual 
price,  or  whether  he  preferred  the  keen  and 
Mibtio  manner  of  Isseus,  as  more  fit  for  public 
ose. 

Hennjppus  says  he  met  with  an  account  m 
certain  anauymous  memoirs  that  Demosthenes 
likewise  studied  under  Plato^  and  received 
great  assistance  from  him  in  preparing  to  speak 
m  public.  He  adds,  that  Ctesibius  used  to 
•Bjy  that  .Demosthenes  was  privately  supplied 
bjr  Callias  the  Syracusan,  and  some  others, 
with  the  systems  of  rhetoric  taught  by  Isocrates 
and  Alcidamus,  and  made  his  advantage  of 


When  his  minority  was  expired,  ho  called 

*  Oropiu  was  a  town  on  th«  banks  of  the  Evrf pqs, 
OB  tb«  fivDticrt  of  Attica.  The  Tbcbaiu,  though  they 
\^A  been  rclieTed  in  their  dittren  by  Chabrtas  and  the 
Athenian>|  feivot  (heir  serriees,  and  took  Oropus  from 
Ifaem.  Chabriai  wu  suspected  of  treachery,  and  Cal- 
iMirmtat,  the  orator,  was  retained  to  plead  against  him. 
DcBKMthencs  mentions  this  in  his  oration  ifainst  Phi- 
ilia*.  At  the  time  of  this  trial,  he  was  about  sixtren. 

f  This  could  not  be  the  reason,  if  what  is  recorded 
te  ths  liie  of  laaeus  be  true,  that  he  was  retained  as 
lator  to  Demosthenes,  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  iimm. 
I  This  is  confirmed  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus.  LeeU- 
liiin'stff  Platonem  tiudiottf  audiviMte  etUan  Demoithe- 
mm  Moiiwr:  UfMS  appartt  eatenen  et  granditaU  ecr- 
kormm,  Afain,in  hisbookJDe  Orotore;  QftodiJem 
4m  JiemomeM  exUUmari  fotetLemua  ex  epittoUi 
timisUigi  tit  A  fuamJrequefiM  frerttPudtmit  auditor. 
It  >•  possible  that  Cicero»  in  this  place,  alludes  to  that 
letter  ol  Demosthenes,  addressed  to  Heraeliodoras,  b 
which  he  thus  speaks  of  Plato's  philosophy.  «  Since 
you  have  espoused  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  which  is  so 
iistant  from  ararice,  fi>om  artifice,  and  violence ;  a 
doctrine  whose  object  is  the  perfection  of  goodness  and 
jttstice!  Immortal  sods!  when  once  a  man  has adopU 
«d  this  doctrine,  is  it  possible  he  should  deviate  from 
truth,  or  entertain  one  selfish  or  uageneroui  stnti- 
mentf" 
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his  guardians  to  account  at  law,  and  wrale 
orationa  against  them.  As  they  found  many 
methods  of  chicane  a&d  delay,  he  had  great 
opportunity,  asThucydides  says,  to  exercise 
his  talent  for  the  bar.*  It  was  not  without 
much  pains  and  some  risk  that  he  gained  hia 
cause;  and,  at  last,  it  was  but  a  very  small 

S&rt  of  his  patrimony  that  he  could  recover 
y  this  means,  however,  he  acquired  a  propei 
assuranoe  and  some  experience  5  and  navmg 
tasted  the  honour  and  power  that  go  in  the 
train  of  eloquence,  ho  attempted  to  speak  in 
the  public  debates,  and  take  a  share  in  the 
admmistration.  As  it  is  said  of  Laomedon  the 
Orchomenian,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sicians, in  some  disorder  of  the  spleen,  he 
applied  himself  to  running,  and  continued  it 
constantly  a  great  length  of  way,  till  he  had 
gained  such  excellent  health  and  breath,  that 
he  tried  for  the  crown  at  the  public  games, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  long  course: 
sc  it  happened  to  Demosthenes,  that  he  flrat 
appeared  at  the  bar  for  the  recovery  of  hia 
own  fortaae,  which  had  been  so  much  emba- 
z1<h1  j  and  having  acquired  in  that  cause  a 
persuasive  and  powenul  manner  of  speaking 
he  contested  the  crown,  as  I  may  call  it^ 
with  the  other  orators  before  the  general  a^ 
sembly. 

However,  m  his  first  address  to  the  people^ 
he  was  laughed  at  and  interrupted  by  their 
clamours ;  for  the  violence  of  his  manner  threw 
him  into  a  confusion  of  periods,  and  a  dbi»Tw 
tion  of  his  argument.  Besides  he  had  a  weak- 
ness and  a  stammering  in  bis  voice,  and  a  waiit 
of  breath,  which  caused  such  a  distraction  ia 
his  discourse,  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  audi* 
ence  to  understand  him.  At  last,  upon  his 
quitting  the  assembly,  £unomus  the  Thria* 
sian,  a  man  now  extremely  old,  found  him 
wandering  in  a  dejected  condition  in  the  Pi- 
rsus,  and  took  upon'  him  to  set  him  right. 
'<  You,"  said  he,  "  have  a  manner  of  speaking 
very  like  that  of  Pericles;  and  yet  you  losa 
ourself  out  of  mere  timidity  and  cowardice 
fou  neither  bear  up  against  the  tumults  of  a 
popular  assembly,  nor  prepare  your  body  bj 
exerciae  for  the  labour  or  the  rostrum,  but 
suffer  your  parts  to  wither  away  in  negligenca 
and  indolence." 

Another  time,  we  are  told,  when  his  speccnes 
had  been  ill  received,  and  he  was  going  home 
with  his  head  covered,  and  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, Satvrus  the  player,  who  was  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  followed  and  went  in  with  him: 
Demosthenes  lamented  to  him,  '<  That,  though 
ho  was  the  most  laborious  of  aU  the  orators, 
and  had  almost  sacrificed  his  health  to  that 
application,  vet  he  could  gain  no  favour  with 
the  people;  but  drunken  seamen  and  other  ua* 
lettered  persons  were  heard,  and  kept  tha 
rostrum,  while  he  was  entirely  disregaraod.^ 
^  You  say  trae,"  answered  satyrus;  "  but  I 
will  soon  provide  a  remedy,  if  you  will  repeal 

*  Ho  kit  his  fcthsr  at  the  ace  of  sercnyaad  ho  was 
tea  years  in  the  hands  of  guardians.  He  therefore  bo 
gan  to  plead  in  his  eighteenth  year,  which,  as  it  was 
only  in  his  own  private  affairs,  was  not  fiirbidden  bf 
the  laws. 

t  This  was  the  friwiUgt  of  all  dsmoeratio  stales. 
Some  think,  that  by  seamen  he  means  Demades,  whoio 
prolcssioa  was  that  of  a  mariaar 
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|o  me  MD16  ipeech  in  Euripidei  or  SophoekM.* 
When  Demostbeoes  bad  done,  Sat^nu  pro- 
oounced  the  nme  ipecch;  and  he  did  it  with 
tach  proprietT  of  action,  and  eo  much  in  char- 
acter, that  it  'appeared  to  the  orator  qatte  a 
different  passage.  He  now  understood  so  well 
how  much  grace  and  dignity  action  adds  to  the 
best  oration,  that  be  thought  it  a  small  matter 
to  premeditate  and  compose,  though  with  the 
utmost  care,  if  the  pronunciation  and  propri- 
ety of  gesture  were  not  attended  to.  Upon 
this  he  built  himself  a  subterraneous  study, 
which  reroainod  to  our  times.  I'hither  he  re- 
paired every  day  to  form  his  action  and  exer- 
cise his  TOice;  and  he  would  ofVen  stay  there 
(or  two  or  three  months  together,  sharing  one 
tide  of  his  head,  that,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
ever  so  desirous  of  going  abroad,  the  shame  of 
appearing  in  that  condition  might  keep  him  in. 

When  he  did  go  out  upon  a  visit,  or  received 
one,  he  would  talce  something  that  passed  in 
conversation,  some  business  or  fact  that  was 
reported  to  him,  for  a  subject  to  exercise  him- 
«elf  upon.  As  soon  as  he  had  parted  from  his 
ftiends,  he  went  to  his  study,  where  he  repeat- 
ed the  matter  in  order  as  it  passed,  together 
with  the  arguments  for  and  against  it.  The 
substance  of  the  speeches  which  he  heard  he 
committed  to  memory,  and  aderwards  reduced 
them  to  regular  sentences  and  periods,*  medi- 
tating a  variety  of  corrections  and  new  forms 
of  expression,  both  for  what  others  had  said  to 
him,  and  he  had  addressed  to  them.  Hence,  it 
was  concluded  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  much 
genius;  and  that  all  his  eloquence  was  the 
'oTect  of  labour.  A  strong  proof  of  this  seemed 
to  be,  that  he  was  seldom  heard  to  speak  any 
thing  extempore,  and  though  the  people  oflen 
called  upon  him  by  name,  as  he  sat  m  the  as- 
sembly, to  speak  to  the  point  debated,  he 
would  not  do  it  unless  he  came  prepared.  For 
this,  many  of  the  orators  ridiculed  him ;  and 
Pytheas,  in  particular,  told  him,  ^That  all 
his  argumentosmelled  of  the  lamp.*  Demo»> 
tiienes  retorted  sharply  upon  him,  ^  Yes,  in-^ 
deed,  but  ^our  lamp  and  mine,  my  friend,  are 
not  conscious  to  the  same  labours."  To  othen 
he  did  not  pretend  to  deny  his  previous  appli- 
cation, but  told  them,  ^  He  neither  wrote  the 
whole  of  his  orations,  nor  spoke  without  first 
committing  part  to  writing."  He  farther  affirm- 
ed. **  That  this  shewed  him  a  good  member  of 
a  aemocratic  slate;  for  the  coming  prepared  to 
the  rostrum  was  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  peo- 
ple. Whereas,  to  be  regardless  of  what  the 
people  might  think  of  a  man's  address,  View- 
ed his  inclination  for  oligarchy,  and  that  he  had 
rather  gain  his  point  by  force  than  by  persua- 
sion." Another  proof  they  give  us  of  nis  want 
of  confidence  on  any  sudden  occasion,  is,  that 
when  he  happened  to  bo  put  into  disorder  by 
the  tumultuary  behaviour  of  the  people,  De- 
mades  often  rose  up  to  support  him  in  an  ex- 
tempore address,  but  he  never  did  the  same  for 
Demades. 

Wherefore,  then,  it  may  be  said,  did  JE*-' 
chines  call  him  an  orator  of  the  most  admirable 
•tturance?  How  could  he  stand  up  alone  and 
refute  Python  the  Byzantian,t  whose  eloquence 

*  Ciorru  did  the  itmr,  u  we  find  is  hit  epitflet  to 
Alucw.   Thm  anraments  he  calb  Thiata  folSUctt. 

♦  Th4i  was  OM  of  the  mottgloriow  eirruautanoes  la 


poured  against  the  Athenians  Jke  a  XomttCt 
And  when  Lamachus  the  Myrrhenian*  pro- 
nounced at  the  Olympic  games  an  encomium 
which  he  had  written  upon  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der, and  in  which  he  had  asserted  many  seyere 
and  reproachful  things  against  theThebans  and 
Olynthiana,  how  could  Demosthenes  rise  op 
and  prove,  by  a  ready  reduction  of  fiicts,  the 
many  benefits  (br  which  Greece  was  indcofed 
to  the  Thebansand  Chalsidians,  and  Uie  many 
evils  that  the  flatterers  of  the  Macedonians  bad 
brought  upon  their  country.'  This,  too,  wrought 
such  a  ctiange  in  the  mmds  of  the  great  an 
dience,tbat  the  sophist,  his  antagonist,  appre- 
hending a  tumult,  stole  out  of  tlie  assembly. 

^  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Demosdienea 
did  not  take  Pericles  entirely  for  bis  modeL 
He  only  adopted  his  action  and  delivery,  and 
his  prudent  resolution  not  to  make  a  practice 
of  speaking  from  a  sndden  impulse,  or  on  anj 
occasion  that  might  present  itself;  being  per 
suaded,  that  it  was  to  that  conduct  he  owed  Bi» 
greatness.  Tet,  while  he  choee  not  often  to 
trust  the  success  of  his  powers  to  fortune,  he 
did  not  absolutely  neglect  the  reputaUon  which 
may  be  acquired  by  speakingon  a  sudden  occa- 
sion. And,  if  we  believe  Eratosthenes,  De- 
metrius the  Phalerean,  and  the  comic  poets, 
there  was  a  greater  spirit  and  boldness  in  hia 
unpremeditated  orations  than  in  those  he  had 
committed  to  writing.  Eratosthenes,  says  that, 
in  his  extemporaneous  harangues,  be  oftea 
spoke  as  from  a  supernatural  impulic;  and  De- 
metrius tells  us,  that,  in  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, like  a  man  inspired,  he  once  uttered  tf^i* 
oath  in  yerse. 

By  earth,  by  sll  her  firantaina,  ttresoM,  and  floods  . 
One  of  the  comic  writers  calls  him  J2^of>oper> 
ptrtthr(Uy\  and  another,  ridiculing  his  frequent 
use  of  the  antithesis,  says,  ''  As  be  took,  so  be 
retook."  For  Demosthenes  affected  to  use  that 
expression.  Possibly,  Antiphanes  played  npoa 
that  passage  in  the  oration  concerning  the  isle 
of  Halonesus,  in  which  Demosthenes  adviaed 
the  Athenians,  *^  not  to  take,  but  to  retake  it 
from  PhiUp4' 

It  was  agreed,  howeyer,  on  all  hands,  thai 
Demades  excelled  all  the  orators  wh^  he 
trusted  to  nature  only;  and  that  his  sadden 


tho  liA  of  DoBOtthenei.  The  lkt«  of  kis  eouatry.  ia 
a  great  mcaiure,  depended  on  hii  eloquence.  AAcr 
Platae  wai  k»t.  sod  Philip  threatened  to  march  agaoul 
Athens,  the  Athenians  applied  for  succours  to  the  B«i< 
otians.  When  the  league  was  established,  nnd  tk« 
troops  assembled  at  Choaronea,  Phifip  sent  ambmndora 
to  the  council  orB«BOtia,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Pv. 
thon,  one  of  the  ablest  orators  of  his  tiase.  W* 
he  had  inveighed  with  all  the  powers  of  eloqw 
against  the  Athenians  and  their  cause,  Denaosthcaca 
answered  him,  and  carried  the  point  in  their  fiiroar. 
He  was  so  elevated  with  this  victory,  that  he  mmtiOM 
it  in  one  of  hia  orations,  in  alnoit  the  saiM  fcnns  t^l 
Plutarch  has  used  here. 

*  If  we  suppose  this  Lamachus  to  have  beea  of  Atti 
tt,  tlie  text  shouffl  b<  altered  from  Jl^inrAaiiaia  to 
Jf[^At'misum;  for  Jtynhiwu  was  a  borough  of  Atti 
ca.  But  there  was  a  town  called  Myrrhine  in  £olin, 
and  another  in  Lemnos,  and  probably  Lamachna  was 
one  of  these, 
i  Ji  kaberdoiUr^nntai  wart$,  or  someuiinglakc  iu 
\  There  is  an  expression  something  like  w&t  P|«- 
tareh  has  nuoted,  about  the  b^inoing  of  that  ofaiioiw 
Libanius  susprcU  the  whole  oithat  oralioo  to  be 
nous ;  but  Uiis  raillery  of  the  poet  on 
•ecaas  to  prove  dmtit  was  of  hb  hand. 
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dlbfions  wore  sapenor  to  the  laboured  «peech- 
m  cf  DeiDOithene*.  Aritto  of  Chios  pives  vm 
the  followtng  account  or  the  opinioo  or  Tbeo- 
phraatos  concerning  theee  orators.  Being  adced 
■  in  what  light  be  looked  upon  Demostlienef  at 
■n  orator,  he  said,  <<  I  think  him  worthy  of 
Athens:''  what  of  Demades,  *<I  think  him 
above  it."  The  same  philosopher  relates  of 
Polyeuctos  the  Sphettkin,  who  was  one  of  the 
]irineipal  persons  in  the  Athenian  administra- 
tion at  that  time,  that  be  called  *^  Demosthenes 
the  ereatest  orator,  and  Phocion  the  Most  pow- 
•rfbl  speaker^  becanse  the  latter  comprised 
a  great  deal  of  sense  in  a  few  words.  To  the 
same  porpose,  we  are  told,  that  Demosthenes 
himself,  whenever  Phocion  got  up  to  oppose 
Um,  used  to  ss  v  to  bis  flriends,  ^  Here  comes 
the  pmning-hook  of  my  periods.*  It  is 
Demosthenes 


tain,  indeed,  whether 
to  Phocion's  manner  of  speaking,  or  to  his  life 
and  character.  The  latter  might  be  the  ease, 
beeanse  he  knew  that  a  word  or  a  nod  from  a 
man  of  superior  character,  is  more  regarded 
than  the  long  discourses  of  another. 

As  for  his  perK>nal  defects,  Demetrius  the 
Fhalerean  gives  us  an  account  of  the  remedies 
he  applied  to  them;  and  be  says  he  had  it  from 
Demosthenes  in  bis  old  age.  The  hesitation 
and  stammering  of  his  tongue  he  corrected  by 
practising  to  speak  with  pebbles  in  his  month; 
and  he  strengthened  his  voice  by  running  or 
walking  up  hill,  and  pronouncing  some  passage 
in  an  oration  or  poem,  during  the  difficulty  of 
breath  which  that  caused.  He  had,  moreover, 
ft  looking-glass  in  his  house,  before  which  he 
osed  to  declaim  and  adjust  all  bis  motions. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  came  to  him  one  day.^ 
ftod  desired  him  to  be  his  advocate  against  a 
person  from  whom  he  had  suffered  by  assault. 
'^  Not  you,  indned,»said  Demosthenes,  '^you 
have  suffered  no  such  thing.*  "What!*  said 
the  man,  raising  his  voice,  <<  have  1  not  received 
those  blows?*  <'Av,  now,*  replied  Demosthe- 
Aes,  <*  you  do  speak  like  a  person  that  has  been 
iniured.*  So  much,  in  his  opinioo,  do  the  tone 
of  Toice  and  the  action  contribute  to  gain  the 
speaker  credit  in  what  he  affirms. 

His  action  pleased  the  commonalty  much; 
bat  people  of  taste  (among  whom  was  Deme- 
trius the  Phalerean)  thought  there  wss  some- 
thing in  it  low,  inelegsnt,  and  unmanly.  Her- 
mippus  acquaints  us,  that  £sion  being  asked 
hie  opinion  of  the  ancient  orators  and  those  of 
thst  time,  said,  «  Whoever  has  heard  the  ora- 
tors of  former  times,  must  admire  the  decorum 
and  dignity  with  which  they  spoke.  Yet  when 
we  read  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  we  must 
allow  they  have  more  art  in  the  composition, 
mad  greater  force.*  It  is  needless  to  mention, 
tbat,  in  his  written  orations,  there  was  some- 
IliUig  extremely  cutting  and  severe;  but,  in  his 
jodden  repartees,  there  was  also  something  of 
somottr.*  When  Demades  said,  "  Demosthe- 
«C0  to  me!  a  sow  to  Minerva!*  our  orator  made 
gnawer,  **  This  Minerva  was  found  the  other 
dar  playing  the  whore  in  Colyuus.*  When  a 
(«0cal,  surnamed  Chaicut,f  attempted  to  jest 
apon  his  late  studies  and  long  watchings,  he 
oMid,  *<  I  know  my  lamp  offends  thee.  But  you 
■eed  not  wonder,  my  countryman,  that  we  have 

•  Voogam  win  not  allow  him  the  least  cxcelleMf  in 
fatten  of  buMoar  or  pWaaaaU7.    Csp.  ssriii. 
t  That  is  Atom. 


so  many  robberies,  when  we  have  thieves  of 
brais,  and  walls  only  of  clay  *  Though  moia 
of  his  sayings  might  be  produced,  we  shall  pass 
them  over,  and  go  on  to  seek  the  rest  of  his 
manners  and  character  in  his  actions  and  p(h 
litical  Conduct. 

He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  entered  upon 
public  busbiess  In  the  time  of  the  Phocian  war,* 
and  the  same  may  be  colleoled  from  his  IMiilip- 

{»ics.  For  some  of  the  last  of  them  were  de> 
Ivered  after  tbat  war  was  finished;  and  the 
former  relate  to  the  immediate  transactions  of 
it.  It  appeari  also,  that  he  was  two  end  thirty 
years  ola  when  he  was  preparing  his  oration 
against  IV^ias;  and  yet,  at  that  time,  he  had 
attained  no  name  or  power  in  the  adminictra- 
tion.  This  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  reason  of  hit 
dropping  the  prosecmion  for  a  sum  of  money. 
For, 

—  BO  pnvcr,  no  moriof  art 
K^  bent  thai  is^  t,  iMxorahIo  heart.    i>ps. 

He  was  vindictive  in  his  nature,  and  implfr- 
cable  In  his  resentments.  He  saw  it  a  difficalt 
thing,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  his  interest,  to 
pull  down  a  man  so  well  supported  on  all  sides 
as  Midias,  by  wealth  and  friends;  and  therefore 
be  listened  to  the  application  in  his  behalf.  Had 
he  seen  any  hopes  or  possibility  of  crushing  his 
enemy,  I  cannot  think  that  three  thousand 
drae/muu  could  have  disarmed  his  anger. 

He  had  a  glorious  subject  for  his  political 
ambition,  to  defend  the  cause  of  Greeoe  against 
Philip.  He  defended  it  like  a  champion  wor- 
thy of  such  a  charge,  and  soon  gained  great  re- 
putation both  for  eloquence  and  for  the  bold 
troths  which  he  spoke.  He  was  admired  in 
Greooe  and  courted  by  the  king  of  Peraia.  Nay. 
Philip  himself  had  a  much  higher  opinion  of 
him  than  the  other  orators;  and  his  enemies 
soknowlsdged  that  they  had  to  contend  with  a 
great  roan.  For  JEsobines  and  Hyperides,  ia 
Uieir  very  aocusatias«»  give  him  such  a  char- 
aeter. 

I  wonder,  therefore,  howTheopompus  could 
say  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  steadiness,  who  was 
never  long  pleased  either  with  the  same  persons 
or  thinn.  For,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that 
he  abode  by  the  partv  and  the  measures  which 
he  first  adopted;  and  was  so  fkr  from  Quitting 
them  during  his  life,  that  he  forfeited  his  life 
rather  than  he  would  forsake  them.  Denudes, 
to  eicuse  the  inconsislencv  of  his  pnbho  char- 
acter, used  to  say,  **  I  may  have  asserted  things 
contrary  to  my  former  sentiments,  but  not  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  the  com« 
monwealth.*  Melanopus,  who  was  of  the  oppo 
site  party  to  Callistratus,  often  suffered  himself 
to  be  bought  off,  and  then  said,  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy to  the  people,  <<  It  is  true,  the  man  is  my 
enemy,  bet  the  public  good  is  an  overruling 
consideration.*  And  Nicodemus  the  Messcni* 
an,  who  first  appeared  strong  in  tho  interest  of 
Cas8ander,ana  afterwards  in  that  of  Demetrius, 
said,  '*  He  did  not  contradict  himself,  for  it  wa4 
always  the  best  way  to  listen  to  the  strong.*  But 
we  have  nothing  of  that  kind  to  allege  against 
Demosthenes.  He  was  never  a  time-servef 
either  in  his  word  or  actions.  The  key  ofpolitiet 
which  he  first  touched,  he  kept  to  withoot  va' 


*  In  the  one  handred  and  iizfh  oljnpiad,  Ave  ben 
dred  and  thirty-three  years  belbre  the  Chrietiaa  mnk 
DeauMtbcaes  waa  then  ia  hie  twsa^-savsath  fssr. 
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PftMMhiiy  ihb  pbiloftopher,  uterU,  that  moat 
•Tliw  oialkms  are  written  upon  this  prineipie, 
that  virtue  ia  lo  be  choien  foi  her  own  takr. 
only;  that,  for  inatance,  qf  the  crown,  that 
tHakui  AriitocratcB,  that  Jiw  the  immunUi8$j 
and  the  PhUippiei,  In  all  theee  oiationa,  he 
does  not  eihort  hii  countryinen  to  that  which 
ia  moat  agreeable  or  eaay,  or  advantaseoua;  bat 
pointa  out  honour  and  proprietj  aa  the  fint  ob- 
jecta,  and  leavea  the  safety  or  the  itaie  aa  a 
matter  of  inferior  consideration.  So  that,  if,  be- 
sidea  that  noble  ambition  yfhich  animated  his 
rocasarea,  and  the  generoos  tarn  of  his  address- 
es to  the  people,  he  had  been  blessed  with  the 
eoQiage  that  war  demanda,  and  had  kept  hia 
hands  clean  of  bribea,  he  would  not  have  been 
numbered  with  such  orators  aa  Mirocles,  Poly- 
euctUB  and  Hyperides,  but  have  deaorved  to  be 
placed  in  a  higoer  aphere  with  Cimon,  Thucy- 
didea,  and  Peridea. 

Among  those  who  took  the  reions  of  govern- 
ment aller  b'mi,  Phocion,  though  not  of  the 
party  in  moat  esteem,  (1  mean  that  which  seem- 
ed to  favour  the  Macedonians),  yet,  on  account 
of  his  probity  and  valour,  did  not  appear  at  all 
inferior  to  Ephialtea,  Ariatides,  and  Cimon. 
But  Demosthenes  had  neither  tlie  courage  that 
couU  be  treated  in  the  field,  nor  was  be  (aa 
Demetrius  capresses  it)  sufficiently  fortified 
against  the  impressions  of  monev.  Though 
he  here  up  igainst  the  assaults  of  corruption 
fmi  Philip  and  the  Macedoniaaa,  yet  be  was 
taken  by  the  goM  of  Susa  and  EcbaUna.  So 
that  he  waa  much  better  qualified  to  recom- 
mend, than  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  our  ances- 
tors. It  mart  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
he  excelled  all  the  oraloca  of  hia  time,  except 
Phocion,  w  hia  life  and  conversation.  And  we 
find  in  his  orations,  that  he  told  the  people  the 
boldest  truths,  that  he  opposed  their  inclina- 
tions, and  corrected  their  erron  with  the  great- 
est spirit  and  freedom.  Theopompus  also  ac- 
quainu  us,  that,  when  the  Athenians  wef«  for 
having  him  manager  of  a  certain  impeachment, 
and  insisted  upon  it  in  a  tumultuary  manner, 
he  would  not  comply,  but  rose  up  and  aaid, 
^  My  friends,  I  will  be  vour  counsellor  whether 
vou  will  or  no;  but  a  false  accuser  I  will  not 
be,  bow  much  soever  you  may  wiah  it."  His 
behaviour  in  the  case  of  Antipho  was  of  the 
aristocratic  cast.*  The  people  had  acquitted 
him  io  the  ffeneral  assembly;  and  yet,  he  car- 
ried him  before  the  ancpugug}  where,  without 
regarding  the  offence  it  might  give  the  people, 
he  provra  that  he  had  promised  Philip  to  bi 
the  arKnalj  upon  which,  he  waa  condemned  by 
the  council,  and  put  to  death.  He  likewise  ac- 
1  the  priestess  Theoria  of  aeveial-  misde- 
;  and,  among  the  rest,  of  her  teaching 
the  ab  vca  many  aru  of  imposition.  Such  crimes, 
ha  insisted,  were  capital;  and  she  waa  deliver- 
ed over  to  the  execnUoner. 

Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  written  the  ora< 
lioa  of  ApoUodonis,  by  which  he  carried  his 
cause  agamst  the  general  Tiaaotheos,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  to  the  public  treasury :  as  also  those 
•there  sgainst  Phormio  and  Stephanus;  which 
was>a  just  exception  againat  hia  character.  For 
he  oonpoeed  the  oration  which  Phormio  had 
pronounced  against  ApoUodoras.  This,  there- 
mre,  was  like  famishing  two  enemies  with 
*  ««s  his  scalka  it  GnnMia. 


weapons  out  of  the  same  shop  to  fight  eae  tm 
other.  He  wrote  some  public  orations  for  otheii 
before  he  had  any  concern  in  the  administration 
hiiBself,  namely,  those  against  Androtion,  IV 
mocrates,  ind  Ariatocrates.  Foritappeaimthat 
he  waa  only  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  yean 
of  age  when  be  pabliabed  thooe  orations.  That 
against  Arittogiton,  and  that  for  the  tmwiii 
tiea,  he  delivered  himself  at  the  request,  as  he 
savs,  of  Ctesippus  the  son  of  Chabriaa;  though 
others  tell  us,  it  waa  becauae  be  paid  his  ad- 
dresses 4o  the  young  man's  mother.  He  did 
not,  however,  marry  her;  for  his  wife  waa  a 
woman  of  Samos,  aa  Demetrius  the  Magnesisa 
informa  ua,  in  hia  account  of  persona  of  the 
same  name.  Itis  uncertain  whether  that  agaiac 
iEschines,,/br  betraying  hie  trutt  ae  Jhnhm 
eador^  was  ever  spoken;  though  Idomeaev 
affirma  that  JEschines  waa  acquitted  only  b| 
thirty  votes.  This  seems  not  to  be  true,  al 
least  so  far  as  may  be  conjectured  frooi  both 
their  orations  eofieemtng  the  crown.  Fm  nei- 
ther of  them  expressly  mentions  it  aa  a  cause 
that  ever  came  to  trial.  But  this  is  a  point 
which  we  shall  leave  for  others  to  decide. 

Demosthenes,  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  political  conduct,  feft  none  of  the  actions 
of  the  king  of  Macedoa  ondisparsged.  £v«a 
in  time  of  peace,  he  laki  hoM  on  every  opp«^ 
tunity  to  raiae  suspicions  against  him  among 
the  Athenians,  and  to  excite  their  reaentment 
Hence  Philip  looked  upon  him  aa  a  person  sf 
the  greatest  imporUnce  in  Athena;  and  when 
he  went  with  nine  other  deputies  to  the  court 
of  that  prince,  after  having  given  them  all  aa- 
dtence,  ne  answered  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
with  greater  care  than  tne  rent.    Aa  lo  other 


marks  of  honour  and  reapect,  : 
had  not  an  equal  share  in  tnem;  they  were  be- 
stowed principally  upon  .Sscbinea  and  Phito- 
crates.  They,  therefore,  were  large  ia  the 
praise  of  Philip  on  all  occasions;  and  thqf 
msisted,  in  particular,  on  his  eloquence,  his 
beauty,  and  even  hia  being  able  to  drink  a 
great  quantity  of  liquor.  Demosthenes,  who 
could  not  bear  to  hear  him  praised,  tnmed 
these  things  off  as  trifies.  <«  The  first,"  he  ssid. 
**  waa  the  property  of  a  aophist,  the  seconder 
a  woman,  and  the  third  of  a  sponge;  and  nst 
one  of  them  could  do  any  credit  to  a  king.* 

AfWwarda,  it  appeared  that  nothing  waa  le 
be  expected  but  war;  for,  on  the  one  hsM^ 
Philip  knew  not  how  to  sit  down  in  tranqnii- 
lity;  and,  on  the  other,  Demosthenes  inflaascd 
the  Athenians.  In  this  case,  the  first  step  dw 
orator  took  waa  to  put  the  people  upon 
ing  an  armament  to  Eubma,  which  waa  bi 


under  the  yoke  of  Philip  by  iu  petty  tyianlk 
Accordinglv  he  drew  up  an  edict,  in  pursoaaGs 
of  which  they  passed  over  to  that  peaiasoli, 
and  drove  out  the  Macedoniana.  Hiaswoad 
operation  was  the  sending  succours  to  dw 
Byzantians  and  Perinthians,  with  whom  Phifip 
waa  at  war.  He  persuaded  the  people  to  disf 
their  resentment,  to  forget  the  fknhs  wkiek 
both  those  nations  had  committed  in  the  osa 
federate  war,  and  to  aend  a  body  of  troops  la 

*  la  this  oration,  DcbimU)cb«  seeiucd  JEtdiiBMof 
■May  capital  crimet  coauaitted  ia  the  embsMy  oa  nkid 
he  wu  lent  to  oblip  Philip  to  nrcar  to  the  niiele*  ol 
Both  that  ormtioa,  sad  the  aacwvr  of  Jfa^ 
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fhbit  MBiiianca.  They  did  to,  and  it  nved 
them  fVoin  ruin.  AAcr  this,  he  went  atnba>- 
wdor  to  thn  states  of  Greece;  and,  by  his 
animating  address,  brovght  them  almost  all  to 
join  in  the  league  against  Philip.  Besides  the 
troops  of  the  several  cities,  they  took  an  army 
of  mercenaries,  to  the  number  of  fifleen  thoo- 
taod  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  into  pay,  and 
readily  contributed  to  the  charge.  Theophras- 
tas  tells  us,  that,  when  the  allies  desired  their 
contributions  might  be  settled,  Crobylos  the 
orator  answered,  **  That  war  could  not  be 
brought  to  any  set  diet.^ 

The  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  now  upon  these 
movements;  and  all  were  solicitous  for  the 
event  The  nities  of  Eub<ea,  the  Achteans, 
the  Corinthians,  the  Megarenstaos,  the  Leuca- 
dians,  the  Corcyreans,  had  each  severall^r  en- 

¥Lged  for  themselves  against  the  Macedonians. 
et  the  greatest  work  remained  for  Demos- 
thenes to  do;  which  was  to  bring  the  Thebans 
over  to  the  league.  Their  country  bordered 
ftpon  Attica;  they  had  a  great  army  on  foot, 
and  wee  then  reckoned  the  best  soldiers  in 
Greece.  But  they  had  recent  obligations  to 
Philip  in  the  Phocian  war,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  easy  to  draw  them  from  him;  especially 
Tvhen  they  considered  the  frequent  quarrels  and 
actB  of  hostility  in  which  their  vicinity  to  Athens 
engaged  them. 

Meantime  Philip,  elated  with  his  success  at 
Ampbissa,  surprised  Elatea,  and  possessed 
himself  of  Phocis.  The  Athenians  were  struck 
with  astonishment,  and  not  one  of  them  durst 
mount  the  rot^rum:  no  one  knew  what  advice 
to  give;  but  a  melancholy  silence  reigned  io 
the  city.  In  this  distress  Demosthenes  alone 
ttood  forth,  and  proposed,  that  application 
should  be  mi^e  to  the  Thebans.  He  likewise 
mnimated  the  people  in  his  usual  manner,  and 
inspired  them  with  fresh  hopes;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Thebes,  some  others  being  joined  in  commis- 
nou  with  him.  Philip  too,  on  his  part,  as 
Maryas  informs  us,  sent  Amyntus  and  Clear- 
thus,  two  Macedonians,-  Doachus  the  Thessa- 
lian,  and  Thrasideus  the  Elean,  to  answer  the 
Athenian  deputies.  The  Thebans  were  not 
wnorant  what  way  their  true  interest  pointed; 
but  each  of  them  had  the  evils  of  war  before 
hie  eyes;  for  their  Phocian  wounds  were  still 
ft«sh  upon  them.  However,  the  powers  of  the  j 
orator,  as  Theopompas  tells  us,  rekindled  their 
courage  and  ambition  so  effectually  that  all 
other  objects  were  disregarded.  They  lost 
«ght  of  fear,  of  caution,  of  every  prior  atUch- 
ment,  and,  through  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
fell  with  enthusiastic  transporU  into  the  path 
ofhoflour. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  efforts  of  the 
erator,  that  Philip  immediately  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Athens  to  apply  for  peace.  Greece 
ff«covered  her  spirits,  whilst  she  stood  waiting 
Ibr  the  event;  and  not  onlv  the  Athenian  gen* 
0rals,  but  the  governors  of  Bmotia,  were  ready 
to  execute  the  commands  of  Demosthenes. 
Ikll  the  assemblies,  as  well  those  of  Thebes  as 
gliose  of  Athens,  were  under  his  direction:  he 
was  equally  beloved,  equally  powerfuj,  in  both 
places:  and,  as  Theopompus  shows,  it  was  no 
iDore  than  his  merit  cldmed.  But  the  superior 
power  of  fortttue,  which  seems  to  have  been 


working  a  revolution,  and  drawing  the  liberties 
of  Greece  to  a  period  at  that  time,  opposed  and 
baffled  all  the  measures  that  could  be  takes. 
The  deity  discovered  many  tokens  of  the  ap- 
proaching event  Among  the  rest,  the  priestesk 
of  Apollo  delivered  dreadful  oracles;  and  aa 
old  prophecy  from  the  Sybillino  books  was  thtti 
much  repealed.— 
Fsr  from  Thermodon't  bsnlu,  when,  staia'd  with' 

blood, 
BcBotia  tremblM  o*er  (he  crimton  flood, 
Oa  csgle  pinions  let  me  pierce  (he  akf. 
And  tee  ihe  vnnqttisb'd  weep,  the  vielor  die ! 
This  Thermodon,  they  say,  is  a  small  rivir 
in  our  country  near  Chcronea,  which  falls  ints 
the  Cephisus.  At  present  we  know  no  river  of 
that  name;  but  we  conjecture  that  the  Hiemoo, 
which  runs  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where 
the  Greeks  encamped,  might  then  be  called 
Thermodon;  and  the  battle  having  filled  it  with 
blood  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  it  mi^ht,  oo 
that  account,  change  its  appellation.  Duriua^ 
indeed,  says,  that  Thermodon  was  not  a  river, 
but  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  were 
pitching  their  tents,  and  opening  the  trenches, 
found  a  small  statue,  with  an  inscription,  which 
aigaified,  that  the  person  represented  was 
Thermodon  holding  a  wounded  Amaxon  in  his 
arms.  He  adds,  that  there  was  another  oracle 
OB  the  subject,  much  taken  notice  of  at  that 


Fell  bird  of  prey, 

Wait  (hou  (he  plenteou*  harreei  which  the  swssa 

WiU  give  thee  on  Thermodon. 
But  it  is  hard  to  say  what  truth  thero  is  iy 
these  accounts. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  is  said  to  have  had 
suoh  confidence  in  the  Grecian  arms,  and  to 
have  been  so  much  elated  with  the  courage  and 
spirit  of  so  many  brave  men  calling  for  the 
enemy,  that  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  regard 
any  oracles  or  prophecies.  He  told  them,  that 
he  suspected  the  prophetess  herself  of  PAs%- 
jrixing.  He  put  the  Thebans  in  mind  of  Epa> 
ninoodas,  and  the  Athenians  of  Pericles,  how 
they  reckoned  such  things  as  mere  preteits  of 
cowardice,  and  pursued  the  plan  which  their 
reason  bad  dictated.  Thus  far  Demosthenes 
acquitted  himself  like  a  man  of  spirit  and  hon- 
our. But  in  the  battle,  he  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  the  glorious  things  he  had  spoken. 
He  quitted  his  post;  he  threw  away  his  arms; 
he  fied  in  the  roost  infamous  manner;  and  was 
not  ashamed,  as  Pytheas  says,  to  belie  the  in- 
scription, which  he  had  put  upon  his  shield  in 
golden  characters,  to  good  rosTUKG. 

Immediately  after  the  victory,  Philip,  in  the 
elation  of  his  heart,  committed  a  thousand  es* 
cesses.  He  drank  to  intoxication,  and  danced 
over  the  dead,  making  a  kind  of  song  of  the 
first  part  of  the  decree  which  Demosthenes 
had  procured,  and  beating  time  to  it. — Demo^ 
thenes  Ms  Pmanean^  Bon  qf  Dtmosthenu, 
hat  dttTMd,  But  when  he  came  to  be  sober 
again,  and  considered  the  dangers  with  which 
he  had  hitely  been  surrounded,  he  trembled  to 
think  of  the  Dfodigions  force  and  power  of  that 
orator,  who  nad  obliged  him  to  put  t«»th  empire 
and  lire  on  the  cast  of  a  day,  on  a  few  hours  of 
thatday* 

•  Demaucf  (Ac  oral^,  eonlribated  (o  briaf  him  l» 
dM  rifn'  use  of  OM  reaeoo*  when  he  (old  hun  wilh 
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TIm  fame  of  Demotthenea  reached  the  Per- 
Ban  coart}  and  the  king  wrote  letters  to  his 
lieatenants,  commanding  them  to  supplj  him 
with'  money,  and  to  attend  to  him  more  than 
to  any  other  man  in  Greece;  becaote  he  beet 
knew  how  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour, 
by  raising  fresh  troubles,  and  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  Macedonian  arms  nearer  home. 
This  Alexander  afterwards  discovered  by  the 
letters  of  Denriosthenes  which  he  found  at  Sar- 
dis;  and  the  papers  of  the  Persian  governor*  ex- 
pressing the  sums  which  bad  been  given  him. 

When  the  Greeks  bad  lost  this  mat  battle, 
those  of  the  contrary  faction  attacked  Demoe- 
tfaenes,  and  brought  a  variety  of  public  aceusa- 
tion*  against  him.  The  people,  however,  not 
only  acquitted  him,  but  treated  him  with  the 
same  respect  as  before,  and  called  him  to  the 
helm  again,  as  a  person  whom  they  knew  to  be 
a  well' wisher  to  his  countiy.  So  that,  when 
the  bones  of  those  who  fell  at  Charonea  were 
brought  home  to  be  interred,  they  pitched  upon 
Demotthenes  to  make  the  funeral  oration. 
They  were,  therefore,  so  for  fit>m  bearing  tbetr 
misfortune  in  a  mean  and  ungenerous  maauer, 
as  Theopompus,  in  a  tragical  strain,  lepreaents 
it}  that  by  the  groat  honour  they  did  the  coun- 
sellor, they  shewed  they  did  not  repent  of 
having  followed  bis  advice. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  made  the  oration. 
But,  afler  this,  he  did  not  prefix  his  own  name 
to  lus  edicts,  because  he  considered  fortune  as 
iaaoepiciouB  to  him;  but  sometimes  that  of  one 
friend,  sometimes  that  of  another,  till  he  re- 
covered his  spirits  upon  the  death  of  Philip: 
for  that  prince  did  not  long  survive  his  victory 
at  Chsronea,  and  his  fate  seemed  to  bo  pre- 
■gnified  in  the  last  of  the  verses  above  quoted. 

And  fes  th«  vsaqoithM  weep,  the  victor  Ah  I 

Demosthenes  had  secret  intelligeaoe  of  the 
death  of  Philip;  and  in  order  to  prepossess  the 
people  with  h«>pes  of  some  good  success  to 
come,  he  entered  the  assembly  with  a  gay 
countenance,  pretending  be  had  seen  a  vision 
which  annoonoed  someUiing  great  for  Athens. 
Soon  after,  messen|crs  came  with  an  account 
of  Philip'k  death.  The  AthenianB  immediately 
offered  sacrifices  of  aekoowledgment  to  the 
|ods  for  so  happy  an  event,  and  voted  a  crown 
for  Pausanias,  who  killed  him.  Demosthenes, 
on  this  occasion,  made  his  appearance  in  mag- 
nificent attire,  and  with  a  garland  on  his  head, 
thouffh  it  was  only  the  seventh  day  ai\er  his 
daughter's  death,  as  JEschiaes  tells  us,  who, 
on  that  account,  reproaches  him  as  an  unnatural 
father.  But  his  must  himself  have  been  of  an 
ungenerous  and  effeminate  dispooition,  if  he 
considered  teara  and  lamentations  as  marks  of 
n  kind  and  afieotionste  parent,  and  condemned 
the  man  who  bore  such  a  loss  with  moderation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
the  Athenians  were  right  in  crowning  them- 
selves with  flowers,  or  in  sacrificing,  upon  the 
death  of  a  prince  who  had  behaved  to  them 
with  so  2iuch  gentleness  anf  humanity  in  their 
misfortunes :  for  it  was  a  meanness,  below 
contempt,  to  honour  him  in  his  life,  and  admit 
him  a  citizen;  and  yet,  after  he  was  fallen  by 

Mwh  dittbgui«hc4  nHloaaiiiiltr,  «  That  fortnae  had 
pisnsd  bin  io  th«  character  of  AgaaenuMO,  but  that 
W  eboM  t«  play  the  part  of  Thenilas.** 


the  hands  of  another,  pet  to  keep  their  joy 
within  any  bounds,  but  to  insult  the  dead,  aai 
sing  triumphal  songs,  as  if  they  had  perfona^ 
some  extraordinary  act  of  valour. 

I  commend  Demosthenes,  indeed,  for  leav- 
ing the  tears  and  other  instances  of  mourning, 
which  his  domestic  misfortunes  might  claim,  to 
the  women,  and  going  about  such  actioBs  as  hs 
thought  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  oountiy; 
for  f  think  a  man  of  such  firmness  and  other 
abilities  as  a  statesman  ought  to  have,  should 
always  have  the  common  concern  in  view,  and 
look  upon  his  private  accidents  or  business  as 
considerations  moch  inferior  to  the  pablic.  la 
conseauence  of  which,  he  will  be  much  more 
careful  to  maintain  his  dignity  than  actora  who 
personate  kii^  and  tyrants;  and  yet  these,  we 
see,  neither  kugh  nor  weep  acxording  to  the 
dictates  of  theii  .^wn  passions,  bnt  aa  they  are 
directed  by  the  subject  of  the  drama.  It  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  we  are  not  te 
abandon  the  unhappy  to  their  sorrows,  bat  te 
endeavour  to  console  them  by  rational  diaeouiae, 
or  by  turning  their  attention  to  more  agreeaUe 
objects;  in  the  same  manner  aa  we  desire  those 
who  have  weak  eyes  to  tarn  them  from  brighl 
and  dazzling  colours,  to  green,  or  otherii  of  a 
softer  kind.  And  what  better  coneolation  can 
there  be  under  domestic  afflictioae,  than  te  at- 
temper and  alleviate  them  with  the  pablic  su^ 
cess;  so  that,  by  such  a  mixturo,  the  bad  may 
be  corrected  by  the  good.  These  reflectieos 
we  thought  proper  to  make,  because  we  have 
observed  that  this  discourse  of  /Rschines  has 
weakened  the  minds  of  many  persons^  and  put 
them  upon  indulging  ail  tne  ^eSenunaey  ef 
sorrow. 

Demosthenes  now  solicited  the  stales  ef 
Greece  again,  and  they  enteied  once  more  into 
the  league.  The  Thebans,  being  fnraisbed 
with  arms  by  Demostbenee,  attacked  the  gar> 
risen  in  their  citadel,  and  killed  great  mimbexa; 
and  the  Athenians  prepared  to  join  them  in  the 
war.  Demosthenes  mounted  the  rmtnm 
almost  every  day;  and  he  wrote  to  the  king  ef 
Persia's  lieutenants  ia  Asia,  to  invite  them  to 
commence  hostilities  from  that  quarter  i^aiaat 
Alexander,  whom  he  called  a  ba^y  a  second 
MargitetJ^ 

But  when  Alexander  had  settled  the  afiairs 
of  his  own  country,  and  marched  into  Bceotia 
with  all  his  forces^  the  pride  of  the  Athenians 
was  humbled,  and  the  spirit  of  Demoetbeaes 
died  away.  They  deserted  the  Thebans;  aai 
that  unhappv  people  had  toaUnd  the  whole  faq 
of  the  war  by  themselves;  in  eonseqoeaee  or 
which  they  lost  their  city.  The  Atheniana 
were  in  great  trouble  and  confuaion:  and  they 
could  think  of  no  better  measure  than  the  send- 
ing Demosthenes,  and  some  others,  ambassa- 
don  to  Alexander.  But  Demoathenes,  dread- 
ing the  anger  of  that  monarch,  turned  back  al 
Mount  Cithsron,  and  relinquished  his  com- 
mission. Alexander  immediately  sent  deputies 
to  Athens,  who  (according  to  Idomeneus  and 
Duris)  demanded  that  they  would  deliver  up 
ten  of  their  oratora.  But  the  greatekt  part, 
and  those  the  most  repuuble  of  Uie  historians^ 
say,  that  he  demanded  only  theae  eight,  De- 

*  Homer  wrote  a  ntarc  agaanat  thb  If  argites,  who 
appcasf  to  bare  b«cs  a  rcr  j  eoatcatptiUe  dtaraetcr^ 
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IMMtheiiei,  Polyeactiu,  £phialt«*,  Lycucguf, 
Mjrociet,  Damoa,  CalistheDeB,  and  Charide- 
mus.  On  this  occasion,  Demosthenes  address- 
ed the  people  in  the  fable  of  the  sheep^  who 
Were  (o  give  up  their  dogs  to  the  wolves,  before 
they  would  grant  thent  peace:  by  which  he  in- 
nnnated,  that  he  and  tne  other  orators  were 
the  guards  of  the  people,  as  the  dogs  were  of 
the  flocks;  and  that  Alexander  was  the  great 
wolf  they  had  to  treat  with.  And  again :  ^*  As 
we  see  merchants  carrying  about  a  small  sam- 
ple in  a  dish,  by  which  they  sell  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat:  so  yoo,  in  us,  without  knowing 
it,  deliver  up  the  whole  body  of  citixens.^ 
These  particulars  we  have  from  Aristobulus  of 
Cassandria. 

The  Athenians  deliberated  upon  the  point 
jD  full  assembly  j  and  Demades  seeing  them  in 
peat  perplexity,  offered  to  go  alone  to  the 
king  of  Macedon,  and  intercede  for  the  ora' 
tors,  on  condition  that  each  of  them  would  give 
him  five  talents  3  whether  it  was  that  he  de- 
pended upon  the  friendship  that  prince  had  for 
him,  or  whether  be  hoped  to  find  himy  like  a 
.Uon,  satiated  with  blood,  he  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  his  application  for  the  orators,  and  re- 
conciled Alexander  to  the  city. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Macedon,  the 
reputation  of  Demades,  and  the  other  orators 
of  hli  party,  greatly  increased;  and  that  of 
Demosthenes  gradually  declined.  It  is  true^ 
he  raised  his  head  a  little  when  Agis,  king  of 
Sparta  took  the  field,  but  it  soon  fell  again; 
for  the  Athenians  refused  to  join  him.  Agis 
was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
entirely  routed. 

About  this  time,*  the  affair  C4mceming  the 
erowOj  came  again  upon  the  carpet.  The  in- 
formation was  first  laid  under  the  archonship 
of  Chaerondas;  and  the  cause  was  not  deter- 
mined till  ten  years  afler,t  under  Aristophon. 
It  was  the  most  celebrated  cause  that  ever  was 
pleaded,  as  well  on  account  of  the  reputation 
of  the  orators,  as  the  generous  behaviour  of  the 
judges:  for,  though  the  prosecutors  of  Demos- 
thenes were  then  in  great  power,  as  being  en- 
tirely in  the  Macedonian  interest,  the  judges 
would  not  give  their  voices  against  him;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  acquitted  him  so  honourably 
that  iEscbines  had  not  a  'ifth  part  of  the  suf- 
frages,^  .£schines  immediately  quitted  Athens, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  m  teaching  rhet- 
oric ut  Rhodes  and  in  Ionia. 

It  was  not  long  afler  this  that  Harpalus  came 
fh>m  Asia  to  Athens.§  He  had  fled  from  the 
service  of  Alexander,  both  because  he  was  con- 

*  Demoithenet  rebuilt  the  walli  of  Athens  at  his  own 
espenae ;  for  which  the  peofde,  al  the  motion  of  CtMi- 
phon,  decreed  him  a  crown  of  gold.  This  excited  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  JEsdkineS|  who  therettpon  broii|ht 
that  &moiis  impMchment  against  Demosthenes,  which 
occatioaed  his  mimitable  oration  dt  Connuu 

\  PluUrch  must  be  mistaken  here.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, upon  the  enctest  calculation,  (o  have  been  asora 
than  ei^ht  years. 

I  Tku  was  a  very  %nominious  ciraamstance ;  for  if 
the  accuser  had  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  taffiages,  he  was 
fined  a  thousand  drachmas. 

6  Harpalus  had  the  charce  of  Alexander's  treasure 
io  Babylon ,  and,  flattering  hiidself  that  he  would  never 
re  cum  from  his  Indian  expedilien,  he  gaTc  into  aU 
■wnaer  of  crimes  and  excesses.  At  last,  urneahe  found 
Ibat  Alexaude-  wes  really  retumin|^|  and  that  he  took 
S  severe  account  of  such  people  us  himself,  he  thoui|;ht 


sciottf  to  himself  of  having  falsified  hia  trai^ 
to  minister  to  bis  pleasures,  and  because  hs 
dreaded  his  master,  who  now  was  become  ter 
rible  to  his  best  friends.  As  he  applied  to  the 
people  of  Athens  for  shelter,  and  desired  pro- 
tection for  his  ships  and  treasures,  most  of  the 
orators  had  an  eye  upon  the  gold,  and  support- 
ed his  application  with  all  their  interest  De- 
mosthenes at  first  advised  them  to  order  Har- 
palus off  immediately,  and'  to  be  particuUrly 
careful  not  to  involve  the  city  in  war  again, 
without  any  just  or  necessary  cause. 

Yet  a  few  days  afler,  when  they  were  taking 
an  account  of  the  treasure,  Harpalus  perceiv- 
ing that  Demosthenes  was  much  pleased  with 
one  of  the  king's  cups,  and  stood  admiring  the 
workmanship  and  fashion,  desired  him  to  take 
it  in  his  hand,  and  feel  the  weight  of  the  gold 
Demosthenes  being  surprised  at  the  weight, 
and  asking  Harpalus  how  much  it  might  bring, 
he  smiled,  and  said,  <<  It  will  bring  you  twenty 
talents."  And  as  soon  as  it  was  night,  he  sent 
him  the  cup  with  that  sum.  For  Herpalus 
knew  well  enough  how  to  distinguish  a  man's 
passion  for  gold,  by  his  pleasure  at  the  sight 
and  the  keen  looks  he  cast  upon  it  Demos- 
thenes could  not  resist  the  temptation:  it  made 
all  the  impression  upon  him  that  was  expected; 
he  received  the  money,  like  a  garrison,  into  his 
house,  and  went  over  to  the  interest  of  Harpa- 
lus. Next  day  he  came  into  the  assembly  with 
a  quantity  of  wool  and  bandages  about  bis  neck; 
and  when  the  people  called  upon  him  to  get  up 
and  speak,  he  made  signs  that  he  had  lost  his 
voice.  Upon  which  some  that  were  by  said, 
it  was  no  common  hoarseness  that  he  got 
in  the  night;  it  was  a  hoarseness  occasioned  by 
swallowing  gold  and  silver."  Afterwards,  when 
all  the  people  were  apprized  of  his  taking  the 
bribe,  and  he  wanted  to  speak  in  his  own  de- 
fence, they  would  not  suffer  him,  but  raised 
^  clamour,  and  expressed  their  indignation.  At 
the  same  time,  somebody  or  other  stood  up  and 
said  snecringly,  <<  Will  you  not  listen  to  the 
man  with  the  cup?''*  The  Athenians  then  im- 
mediately sent  Harpalus  off;  and  fearing  thev 
might  be  called  to  account  for  the  monev  with 
which  the  orators  had  been  corrupted,  they 
made  a  strict  inquiry  after  it,  and  searched  all 
their  houses,  except  that  of  Callicles  the  son 
of  Arenides,  whom  they  spared,  as  Theopom- 
pus  says,  because  he  was  newly  married,  and 
nis  bride  was  in  his  house. 

At  the  same  time  Demosthenes,  seemingly 
with  a  design  to  prove  his  innocence,  moved 
for  an  order  that  the  affair  should  be  brought 
before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  and  all  persona 
punished  who  should  be  found  guilty  or  taking 
bribes.  In  consequence  of  whidi,  he  appeared 
before  that  court,  and  was  one  of  the  first  that 
were  cenTicted.  Being  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  talents,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till  it  was 
paid,  the  disgrace  of  his  conviction,  and  the 
weakneH  of  bis  conatitotion,  which  could  not 
bear  close  confinement^  determined  him  to  fly  | 
and  this  he  did,  undiscovered  by  some,  and  as 

proper  to  BMrch  oSt  with  5000  talents  and  6000  sbmh 


*  This  aDvdes  to  a  cusUm  of  the  anojents  at  their 
leasts;  wherein  it  was  usual  for  the  cup  to  pass  firoai 
hand  to  hand ;  and  the  person  who  held  it  sai^  a  song, 
to  which  the  rest  g*v*  sttcstioc. 
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TIm  fiiine  of  Danofthesea  reached  the  Per- 
■Un  court  i  aod  the  king  wrote  lettera  to  his 
Ueatisnanta,  commandiDg  them  to  aapplj  him 
with'  monej,  and  to  attend  to  him  more  than 
to  any  other  man  in  Greece;  becaase  he  beet 
knew  how  to  make  a  diversion  in  hit  favour, 
by  raising  fresh  troubles,  and  finding  emploj' 
roent  for  the  Macedonian  arms  nearer  home. 
This  Alexander  afterwards  discovered  by  the 
letters  of  Deviosthenes  which  he  found  at  Sar- 
dis  J  and  the  pepers  of  the  Persian  govemon  ex- 
preising  the  sums  which  had  been  given  him. 

When  the  Greeks  had  lost  this  mat  battle, 
those  of  the  contrary  faction  attacked  Demos- 
thenes, and  brought  a  variety  of  public  aeeasa- 
tions  againat  him.  The  people,  however,  not 
only  acquitted  him,  but  treated  him  with  the 
same  respect  as  before,  sod  called  him  to  the 
helm  Bgam,  as  a  person  whom  they  knew  to  be 
a  well-wisher  to  bis  country.  So  that,  when 
the  bones  of  those  who  fell  at  Charones  were 
brought  home  to  be  interred,  they  pitched  upon 
Demosthenes  to  make  the  Aueral  oration. 
They  were,  therefore,  so  far  from  bearing  tbetr 
misfortune  in  a  mean  and  ungenerous  manner, 
as  Theopompns,  in  a  tragical  strain,  lepreaents 
it;  that  by  the  groat  honour  they  did  the  ooua- 
sellor,  they  shewed  they  did  not  repent  of 
having  followed  his  advice. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  made  the  oration. 
But,  after  this,  he  did  not  prefix  his  own  name 
to  his  edicts,  because  he  considered  fortune  as 
inauspicious  to  him;  but  sometimee  that  of  one 
friend,  sometimes  that  of  another,  till  he  re- 
ooversd  his  spiriu  upon  the  death  of  Philip: 
for  that  prince  did  not  long  survive  his  victory 
at  Clwronea,  and  his  fate  seemed  to  bo  pre- 
algnified  in  the  last  of  the  verses  above  quoted. 
And  tea  the  vanqaithM  weep,  th«  victor  di« ! 

Demosthenes  had  secret  intelligenoe  of  the 
death  of  Philip;  and  in  order  to  prepossess  the 
people  with  hopes  of  some  good  success  to 
coroe,  he  entered  the  assembly  with  a  gay 
countenance,  pretending  he  had  seen  a  vision 
which  announced  something  great  for  Athena. 
Soon  after,  messengers  came  with  an  account 
of  Philip'k  death.  The  Athenians  immediately 
offered  sacrifices  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
cods  for  so  happy  an  event,  and  voted  a  crown 
for  Pausanias,  who  killed  him.  Demosthenes^ 
on  this  occasion,  made  his  appearance  in  mag- 
nificent attire,  and  with  a  garland  on  his  head, 
thouffh  it  was  only  the  seventh  day  after  his 
daughter^  death,  as  JEschines  telJs  us,  wbo^ 
on  that  account,  reproaches  him  as  an  unnatural 
lather.  But  hn  most  himself  have  been  of  an 
ungenerous  and  efieminate  disposition,  if  be 
considered  tears  and  lamentations  as  marks  of 
n  kind  and  aileotionate  parent,  and  condemned 
the  man  who  bore  such  a  loas  with  moderation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
the  Athenians  were  right  in  crowning  them- 
selves with  flowers,  or  in  sacrificing,  upon  the 
death  of  a  prince  who  had  behaved  to  them 
with  so  Aiuch  gentleness  antf.  humanity  in  their 
misfortunes :  for  it  was  a  meanness,  below 
contemp^  to  honour  him  in  his  life,  and  admit 
him  a  citisen;  and  yet,  after  he  was  fallen  by 

MMb  dirtinguishc^  mtgiMaioutr,  «Thal  fertsM  had 
sIsMd  him  ia  th«  chvsrter  of  AgsnouMB,  b«t  that 
W  eboM  to  play  the  pui  of  ThenilM.>* 


the  hands  of  another,  pet  to  keep  their  jw 

within  any  bounds,  but  to  insult  the  dead,  aai 
sing  triumphal  songs,  as  if  they  had  perfenssd 
acme  extraordinary  act  of  valour. 

I  commend  Demosthenes,  indeed,  for  leav- 
ing the  tears  and  other  instances  of  mourning, 
which  his  domestic  misfortunes  might  claim,  to 
the  women,  and  going  about  such  actions  as  hs 
thought  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  bis  coontiy; 
for  I  think  a  man  of  such  firmness  and  othei 
abilities  as  a  statesman  ought  to  bave^  should 
always  have  the  common  concern  in  view,  and 
look  upon  his  private  accidents  or  business  as 
considerations  moch  inferior  to  the  public.  In 
conseouence  of  which,  he  will  be  much  mors 
careful  to  maintain  bis  dignity  than  actors  whs 
personate  kings  and  tyrants;  and  yet  these,  we 
see,  neither  wugh  nor  weep  aocoiding  to  the 
dictates  of  tbeii  .'fewo  paaaiona,  bnt  as  Uiey  are 
directed  by  the  subject  of  the  drama.  It  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  we  are  not  to 
abandon  the  unhappy  to  their  sorrows,  bat  to 
endeavour  to  console  them  by  rational  disconne, 
or  by  turning  their  attention  to  more  agiecabis 
objects;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  desue  thoss 
who  have  weak  eyes  to  turn  them  from  bright 
and  dazzling  colours,  to  green,  or  otheifS  of  s 
sofler  kind.  And  what  letter  const^tion  can 
there  be  under  domestic  sfilictioas,  than  to  at- 
temper and  alleviate  them  with  the  pablic  sa^ 
cess;  so  that,  by  such  a  mixture,  the  bad  may 
be  corrected  by  the  good.  These  vefiectMBs 
we  thought  proper  to  make,  because  we  have 
observed  that  this  discourse  of  ffjchines  hss 
weakened  the  minds  of  many  peisoos^  and  put 
them  upon  indulging  ail  tne  ^effnninaey  ef 
sorrow. 

Demosthenes  now  solicited  the  slates  ef 
Greece  again,  and  they  entered  eace  more  into 
the  league.  The  Thebans,  being  fnmishsd 
with  arms  by  Demosthenee,  attacked  the  gar- 
rison in  their  citadel,  and  killed  great  namben; 
and  the  Athenians  prepared  to  join  them  in  the 
war.  Demosthenes  mounted  the  rmirwm 
almost  every  day;  and  be  wrote  to  the  king  ef 
Persia's  lieutenants  in  Asia,  to  invite  them  to 
commence  hostilities  from  that  quarter  i 
Alexander,  whom  he  called  a  m«,  a  i 
Margites* 

But  when  Alexander  had  aettkd  the  i 
of  his  own  country,  and  marched  into  BsMlin 
with  all  his  forces^  the  pride  of  the  Atf 
was  humbled,  and  the  spirit  ef  Demo 
died  away.  They  deserted  the  ThebaM|  i 
that  unhappy  people  had  to  stand  the  whals  Abt 
of  the  war  by  themselves;  in  vmwtqamfm  fi 
which  they  lost  their  city.  The  i  ' 
were  in  great  trouble  and  confusion: 
could  think  of  no  better  measure  than.^ 
ing  Demosthenes,  and  some  ( 
dors  to  Alexander.  But  Den 
ing  the  anger  of  that  monarch,  i 
Mount  Cithcron,  and  relinqnu 
mission.  Alexander  immediatdif 
to  Athens,  who  (according  to  j 
Duris)  demanded  that  they  w« 
ten  of  their  orators.  But  |)ii<4 
and  those  the  nuwt  repuUble  if  I 
say,  that  he  demanded  only^'^ 

*  Hoocr  wrote  a  adir*  againif 
sppcau  to  hsTe  beta  a  rcrj  cor' 
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■MMthaoet,  Polyeoctoa,  £phialt«s,  Lycaxgoi, 
Myrocles,  Damoa,  Caliatbenes,  and  Charide- 
miu.  On  this  occasion,  Demosthenes  address- 
ad  the  people  in  the  fable  of  the  sheep,  who 
were  f  o  give  up  their  dogs  to  the  woWes,  before 
they  would  grant  them  peace:  by  which  he  in- 
dnuated,  that  be  and  the  other  orators  were 
the  guards  of  the  people,  as  the  dogs  were  of 
the  flocks  i  and  that  Alexander  was  the  great 
wolf  they  had  to  treat  with.  And  again:  ^  As 
we  see  merdkants  carrying  about  a  small  sam- 
|>le  in  a  dish,  by  which  they  sell  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat:  so  you,  in  us,  without  knowing 
it,  deliver  up  the  whole  body  of  citizens.^ 
These  particulars  we  have  from  Aristobulus  of 
Cassandria. 

The  Athenians  deliberated  upon  the  point 
in  full  assembly  j  and  Demades  seeing  them  in 
great  perplexity,  offered  to  go  alone  to  the 
king  of  Macedon,  and  intercede  for  the  ora-* 
tors,  on  condition  that  each  of  them  would  give 
him  five  talents;  whether  it  was  that  he  de- 
pended  upon  the  friendship  that  prince  had  for 
nim,  or  whether  he  hoped  to  find  him,  like  a 
;ioA,  satiated  with  blood,  he  succeeded,  how- 
erer,  in  his  application  for  the  orators,  and  re- 
conciled  Alexander  to  the  city. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Macedon,  the 
reputation  of  Demades,  and  the  other  orators 
of  hid  party,  greatly  increased;  and  that  of 
Demosthenes  gradually  declined.  It  is  true, 
he  raised  his  head  a  little  when  Agis,  king  of 
Sparta  took  the  field,  but  it  soon  fell  again; 
for  the  Athenians  refused  to  join  him.  Agis 
was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  Lacedemonians 
entirely  routed. 

About  this  time,*  the  affair  eoncerrdng  Vu 
erowtif  came  again  upon  the  carpet.  The  in^ 
formation  was  first  laid  under  the  archonship 
of  Chaerondas;  and  the  cause  was  not  deter- 
mined till  ten  years  aAer,t  under  Aristophon. 
It  was  the  most  celebrated  cause  that  ever  was 
pleaded,  as  well  on  account  of  the  reputation 
of  the  orators,  as  the  generous  behaviour  of  the 
judges:  for,  though  the  prosecutors  of  Demos* 
thcnes  were  then  in  great  power,  as  being  en- 
tirely in  the  Macedonian  interest,  the  judges 
would  not  give  their  voices  against  him;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  acquitted  him  so  honourably 
that  iE^chines  had  not  a  ^flh  part  of  the  suf- 
frages^  .£schines  immediately  quitted  Athens, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  m  teaching  rhet- 
oric ut  Rhodes  and  in  Ionia. 

it  wan  not  long  anpr  this  that  Harpalufl  came 
&oirt  Aflin  to  AthcDB^^  He  had  flc^  fromi  the 
■erticcof  Alexander^  both  because  be  was  con- 


•  DcinMi}i«t]»  rebuilt  tht  w^Jj 
■  pcDAc  i  f^T  whkh  i'.tf  people  it 
honj  decreed  him  a  crnwm  of  mU 


ftfAlheiuiithwcurn 
eipcDAc  i  fw  whreh  V.uf  people  it  thf  nidtion  of  Cie*i- 
phon,  decreed  li  im  a  crn  wm  of  raid ,  Th  i<  e  icittd  the 
*fivy  a^J  l^^i'^^^iMmhtuts.^ho  Uier^upon  brouji^*^ 

t  Pl.Urch  «..t  be  ^lti?lT^^^;:X..  pot  .1 

p*^ar,  upon  *h«n^tjmi  cj*      ^^  S««ii  mcj 


^Thuwuifwy  I 
Ihr  v!>f  u«r  iad  i»t 

gzunntr  i^i  f,i 


■cioos  to  himself  of  having  falsified  his  trai^ 
to  minister  to  his  pleasures,  and  because  hs 
dreaded  his  master,  who  now  was  become  ter 
rible  to  his  best  friends.  As  he  applied  to  the 
people  of  Athens  for  shelter,  and  desired  pro- 
tection for  his  ships  and  treasures,  most  of  the 
orators  had  an  eye  open  the  gold,  and  support- 
ed his  appUcation  with  all  their  interest.  De- 
mosthenes at  first  advised  them  to  order  Har- 
palus  off  immediately,  and'  to  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  involve  the  city  in  war  again, 
without  any  just  or  necessary  cause. 

Yet  a  few  days  af\er,  when  they  were  taking 
an  account  of  the  treasure,  Harpalus  perceiv 
ing  that  Demosthenes  was  much  pleased  with 
one  of  the  king's  cups,  and  stood  admiring  the 
workmanship  and  fashion,  desired  him  to  take 
it  in  his  hand,  and  feel  the  weight  of  the  gold 
Demosthenes  being  surprised  at  the  weight, 
and  asking  Harpalus  how  much  it  might  bring, 
he  smiled,  and  said,  <<  It  will  bring  you  twenty 
talents."  And  as  soon  as  it  was  night,  he  sent 
him  the  cup  with  that  sum.  For  Herpalus 
knew  well  enough  how  to  distinguish  a  man's 
passion  for  gold,  by  his  pleasure  at  the  sight 
and  the  keen  looks  he  cast  upon  it.  Demos- 
thenes could  not  resist  the  temptation :  it  made 
all  the  impression  upon  him  that  was  expected; 
he  received  the  money,  like  a  garrison,  into  his 
house,  and  went  over  to  the  interest  of  Harpa- 
lus. Next  day  he  came  into  the  assembly  with 
a  quantity  of  wool  and  bandages  about  bis  neck; 
and  when  the  people  called  upon  him  to  get  up 
and  speak,  he  made  signs  that  he  had  lost  his 
voice.  Upon  which  some  that  were  by  said, 
it  was  no  common  hoarseness  that  he  got 
in  the  night;  it  was  a  hoarseness  occasioned  by 
swallowing  ffold  and  silver."  Afterwards,  when 
all  the  people  were  apprized  of  his  taking  the 
bribe,  and  he  wanted  to  speak  in  his  own  de- 
fence, they  would  not  suffer  him,  but  raised 
^  clamour,  and  expressed  theur  indignation.  At 
the  same  time,  somebody  or  other  stood  up  and 
said  snecringly,  <'  Will  yon  not  listen  to  the 
man  with  the  cup.'^  The  Athenians  then  im- 
mediately sent  Harpalus  off;  and  fearing  thev 
might  be  called  to  account  for  the  money  with 
which  the  orators  had  been  corrupted,  thev 
made  a  strict  inquiry  after  it,  and  searched  aU 
their  houses,  except  that  of  Callicles  the  son 
of  Arenides,  whom  they  spared,  as  Theopom- 
pus  says,  because  he  was  newly  married,  and 
his  bnde  was  in  his  house. 

At  tli'^    sm^  tintt  Demosthenes,  seemingly 

to  prove  his  innocence,  moved 

^t  the  nfTair  should  be  brought 

DrArcop:igu!uand  all  persona 

^rpuld  be  round  guilty  orUkins 

1  Jhucnco  of  wbich,  he  appeared 

,  f},  and  was  one  of  the  nrst  that 

Ir  Berngsenfemioedtopavafina 

%nd  10  be  imprisoned  till  it  was 

ce  of  h»  conviction,  and  the 

a  coDititntion,  which  could  not 

<inem«iit|  detennined  him  to  fly  j 

i,  undiscovered  by  some,  and  as 

1  off,  vitb  5000  talento  and  6000  sasK- 

»  tfi  »  cuiLom  of  lh«  andcaU  at  their 
Ft  U  wu  uiu^  Cor  the  cup  lo  pen  firosi 
,  ind  lit?  pcf kh  h  ho  held  it  wuag  a  t9B§, 
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TIm  fame  of  I)«iiKMtheiiea  reached  the  Per- 
■Un  court;  and  the  king  wrote  letters  to  hie 
UeatenantB,  commanding  them  to  supply  him 
with'  monej,  and  to  attend  to  him  more  than 
to  any  other  rean  in  Grreece;  because  he  beet 
knew  how  to  make  a  dirersion  in  bis  farour, 
by  raising  froth  troubles,  and  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  Macedonian  arms  nearer  home. 
This  Alexander  aflerwards  discovered  by  the 
letters  of  Demosthenes  which  he  found  at  Sar- 
dis}  and  the  papers  of  the  Persian  goremora  ex- 
pressing the  sums  which  had  been  given  him. 

When  the  Greeks  had  lost  this  great  battle, 
those  of  the  contrary  faction  attacked  Demos- 
thenes, and  brought  a  variety  of  public  accusa- 
tions against  him.  The  people,  however,  not 
only  acquitted  him,  but  treated  him  with  the 
same  respect  as  before,  and  called  him  to  the 
helm  agam,  as  a  person  whom  they  knew  to  be 
a  well-wiaher  to  his  country.  So  that,  when 
the  bones  of  those  who  fell  at  Charonea  were 
brought  home  to  be  interred,  they  pitched  upon 
Demosthenes  to  make  the  funeral  oration. 
Thev  were,  therefore,  so  far  from  bearing  tbetr 
misfortune  in  a  mean  and  ungenerous  manner, 
as  Theopompus,  in  a  tragical  strain,  represents 
it}  that  by  the  groat  honour  they  did  the  coun- 
sellor, they  shewed  they  did  not  repent  of 
having  followed  his  advice. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  made  the  oration. 
But,  afVer  this,  he  did  not  prefix  his  own  name 
to  his  edicts,  because  be  considered  fortune  as 
»  him;  but  sometimes  that  of  one 


inauspicious  to  hii 

frieno,  sometimes  that  of  another,  till  he  re- 
covered bis  spiriu  upon  the  death  of  Philip: 
for  that  prince  did  not  long  survive  his  victory 
at  Cheronea,  and  his  fate  seemed  to  be  pre- 
aignified  in  the  Ust  of  the  verses  above  quoted. 
And  tes  the  TtaqttiihM  weep,  the  victor  die ! 

Demosthenee  had  secret  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Philip;  and  in  order  to  prepossess  the 
people  with  hopes  of  some  good  success  to 
come,  he  entered  the  assembly  with  a  gay 
countenance,  pretending  he  had  seen  a  vision 
which  annoonoed  something  great  for  Athens. 
Soon  afUr,  messengers  came  with  an  account 
of  Philip^  death.  The  Athenians  immediately 
oflfered  sacrifices  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
gods  for  so  happy  an  event,  and  voted  a  crown 
for  Pausanias,  who  killed  him.  Demosthenes, 
on  this  occasion,  made  his  appearance  in  mag- 
nificent attire,  and  with  a  garland  on  his  head, 
thouffh  it  was  only  the  seventh  day  after  his 
daughter's  death,  as  JEschines  tells  us,  who^ 
on  that  account,  reproaches  him  as  an  unnatural 
father.  But  hfi  most  himself  have  been  of  an 
ungenerous  and  efieminate  disposition,  if  he 
considered  tears  and  lamentations  as  marks  of 
t  kind  and  affectionate  parent,  and  condemned 
the  man  who  bore  such  a  loss  with  moderation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
the  Athenians  were  right  in  crowning  them- 
selves with  flowers,  or  in  sacrificing,  upon  the 
death  of  a  prince  who  had  behavod  to  them 
with  so  2iuch  gentleness  aW.  humanity  in  their 
misfortunes :  for  it  was  a  meanness,  below 
contempt,  to  honour  him  in  his  life,  and  admit 
him  a  citixen;  and  yet,  after  he  was  fallen  by 

meh  dittiBguished  mtgBattiiiilbr,  «Thal  fortnse  bed 
elMMd  him  in  the  cheraeter  of  AcMnciiiBao.  but  that 
be  eboee  to  pley  the  ptiH  of  Tbenilee." 


the  hands  of  another,  pet  to  keep  their  jw 
within  any  bounds,  but  to  insult  the  dead,  aai 
sing  triumphal  songs,  as  if  they  had  perfsraod 
some  extraordinary  act  of  valour. 

I  commend  Demosthenes,  indeed,  for  leav- 
ing the  tears  and  other  instances  of  moumiqg, 
which  his  domestic  misfortunes  might  claim,  to 
the  women,  and  going  about  such  actions  as  he 
thought  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  bis  countiy; 
for  I  think  a  man  of  such  firmness  and  other 
abilities  as  a  statesman  ought  to  have,  should 
always  have  the  common  concern  in  view,  and 
look  upon  his  private  accidenU  or  business  as 
considerations  moch  inferior  to  the  public.  In 
conseauence  of  which,  he  will  be  ssnch  more 
careful  to  maintain  his  dignity  than  actors  who 
personate  kii^  and  tyrants;  and  yet  these,  we 
see,  neither  uugh  nor  weep  according  to  the 
dictates  of  theii  .^wn  pasaioos,  bat  as  uey  are 
directed  by  the  subject  of  the  drama.  It  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  we  are  not  te 
abandon  the  unhappy  to  their  sorrows,  hot  te 
endeavour  to  console  them  by  rational  diacomse, 
or  by  tuminff  their  attention  to  more  agreeable 
objects;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  desire  those 
who  have  weak  eyes  to  turn  them  from  brighl 
and  daszling  colours,  to  green,  or  others  of  a 
softer  kind.  And  what  better  coasoUtioa  can 
there  be  under  domestic  afflictions,  than  to  at- 
temper and  alleviate  them  with  the  public  sa^ 
cess;  so  that,  by  such  a  mixture,  the  bad  may 
be  corrected  by  the  good.  These  reflectieos 
we  thought  proper  to  make,  because  we  have 
observed  that  this  discourse  of  yjchines  has 
weakened  the  minds  of  many  penons,  and  put 
them  upon  indulging  ail  the  VSenuaacj  ef 
sorrow. 

Demosthenes  now  solicited  the  states  ef 
Greece  again,  and  they  entered  once  more  into 
the  league.  The  Tbebans,  being  fnmishiJ 
with  arms  by  Demosthenes,  attacked  the  gai^ 
risen  in  their  citadel,  and  killed  great  Munbcrs; 
and  the  Athenians  prepared  to  join  them  in  thn 
war.  Demosthenes  mounted  the  rmtnam 
almost  every  day;  and  be  wrote  to  the  king  ef 
Persia's  lieutenants  in  Asia,  to  invite  them  to 
commence  hostilities  from  that  quarter  i^ainat 
Alexander,  whom  he  called  a  &ey,  a  second 
MargiUtJ^ 

But  when  Alexander'  had  settled  the  aflaira 
of  his  own  country,  and  marched  into  Bceotia 
with  all  his  foroe^  the  pride  of  the  Athenians 
was  humbled,  and  the  spirit  of  Demosthenes 
died  away.  They  deserted  the  Thebana;  aai 
that  unhappy  people  had  to  stand  the  whole  fmy 
of  the  war  bv  themselves;  in  consequence  ef 
which  they  lost  their  city.  The  Athenians 
were  in  great  trouble  and  confusion:  and  they 
could  think  of  no  better  measure  than  the  send- 
ing Demosthenes,  and  some  others,  ambaan* 
dors  to  Alexander.    But  Demosthenes,  dread- 

Sl  the  anger  of  that  monarch,  turned  beck  at 
ount  Cithcron,  and  relinquished  his  com- 
mission. Alexander  immediately  sent  deputies 
to  Athens,  who  (according  to  Idoroeneas  asd 
Duns)  demanded  that  they  wouki  deliver  ap 
ten  of  their  orators.  But  the  greatest  part, 
and  those  the  most  repuUble  of  U»e  histsnani^ 
say,  that  he  demanded  only  these  eight,  Do- 

*  Homer  wrote  a  ntare  agsinet  thie  Bf«rgitci,«h» 
appcan  to  hare  beta  a  rcf7  eoatempttUc  chveclery 
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IMMtheDWy  Polyeoctus,  £phUlt«*,  Lycaisttt, 
Myrocies,  Damon,  Calisthenes,  and  Charide- 
bus.  Oo  this  occasion,  Demofthenes  address- 
ad  the  people  in  the  fable  of  the  sheep,  who 
were  f  o  give  up  their  dogs  to  the  wolves,  before 
they  would  grant  them  peace:  by  which  he  in- 
■inuated,  that  he  and  the  other  orators  were 
the  guards  of  the  people,  as  the  dogs  were  of 
the  flocks^  and  that  Alexander  was  the  great 
wolf  they  had  to  treat  with.  And  again :  '^  As 
we  see  merciiants  carrying  about  a  small  sam- 
ple in  a  disb^  by  which  they  sell  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat:  so  you,  in  us,  without  knowing 
it,  deliver  up  the  whole  body  of  citizens.^ 
These  particulars  we  have  from  Aristobulus  of 
Cassandria. 

The  Athenians  deliberated  upon  the  point 
in  full  assembly;  and  Demades  seeing  them  in 
great  perplexity,  offered  to  go  alone  to  the 
ling  of  Macedon,  and  intercede  for  the  ora' 
tors,  on  condition  that  each  of  them  would  give 
biro  five  talents;  whether  it  was  that  he  de- 
pended upon  the  friendship  that  prince  had  for 
nim,  or  whether  he  hoped  to  find  him,  like  a 
Jion,  satiated  with  blood,  he  succeeded,  bow- 
ever,  in  his  application  for  the  orators,  and  re- 
conciled Alexander  to  the  city. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Macedon,  the 
reputation  of  Demades,  and  the  other  orators 
of  hia  party,  greatly  increased;  and  that  of 
Demosthenes  gradually  declined.  It  is  true, 
he  raised  his  head  a  little  when  Agis,  king  of 
Sparta  took  the  field,  but  it  soon  fell  again; 
for  the  Athenians  refused  to  join  him.  Agis 
was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  Lacedaemooians 
entirely  routed. 

About  this  time,*  the  affair  eoneeming  the 
erowrif  came  again  upon  the  carpet.  The  in- 
formation was  first  laid  under  the  archonship 
of  Chsrondas;  and  the  cause  was  not  deter- 
mined till  ten  years  afler,t  under  Aristophon. 
It  was  the  most  celebrated  cause  that  ever  was 
pleaded,  as  well  on  account  of  the  reputation 
of  the  orators,  as  the  eenerous  behaviour  of  the 
judges:  for,  though  the  prosecutors  of  Demos- 
thenes were  then  in  great  power,  as  being  en- 
tirely in  the  Macedonian  mterest,  the  judges 
would  not  give  their  voices  against  htm;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  aoquttted  him  so  honourably 
that  JCschines  had  not  a  'ifth  part  of  the  suf- 
frages,^  .£schines  immediately  quitted  Athens, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  teaching  rhet- 
oric at  Rhodes  and  in  Ionia. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Harpalus  came 
fh>m  Asia  to  Athens.§  He  had  fled  from  the 
•ervicc  of  Alexander,  both  because  he  was  con- 

*  Demosthene*  rebuilt  the  walli  of  Athens  at  his  own 
espeiue ;  for  which  the  peofde,  at  the  motion  of  Cteai- 
phou,  decreed  him  a  erowa  of  gold.  This  excited  the 
enrj  aad  jcalouay  of  iEEechiaetj  who  thereupon  broayht 
that  fcmoiu  imptachment  agaiiui  Demoeihenca,  which 
occasiooed  hit  inimitable  oration  de  Contuu 

f  Pluterch  mutt  be  mitlaken  here.  It  doei  not  ap- 
pear, upon  the  eiactait  caleiatetioD,  to  have  been  iMre 
than  ei^ht  yeara. 

X  This  wat  a  very  igiiominioiis  eiramattaiiee ;  for  if 
the  aecuter  had  not  a  fiAh  part  of  the  cafl&vges,  he  was 
fined  a  thousand  drachmas. 

6  Harpalus  had  the  charce  of  Alexander's  treaaure 
in  Babylon ,  and,  flattering  hiiMelf  that  he  wouldnever 
raciim  from  hia  Indian  expediiioo,  he  gasre  iaio  all 
vanner  of  crimes  and  excesses.  At  last,  whea  he  found 
fliat  Alexande-  wm  really  returning,  and  that  he  took 
ft  savere  aceouat  oi'such  people  us  himself,  he  thought 


sciottf  to  himself  of  having  faVrilied  hia  trai^ 
to  minister  to  his  pleasures,  and  because  ha 
dreaded  his  master,  who  now  was  become  ter 
rible  to  his  best  friends.  As  he  applied  to  the 
people  of  Athens  for  shelter,  and  desired  pro- 
tection for  his  ships  and  treaaures,  most  of  the 
orators  bad  an  eye  upon  the  gold,  and  support- 
ed his  application  with  all  their  interest.  De- 
mosthenes at  first  advised  them  to  order  Har- 
palus off  immediately,  and'  to  be  particnUrly 
careful  not  to  involve  the  city  in  war  again^ 
without  any  just  or  necessary  cause. 

Yet  a  few  days  after,  when  they  were  taking 
an  account  of  the  treasure,  Harpalus  perceir* 
ing  that  Demosthenes  was  much  pleased  with 
one  of  the  king's  cups,  and  stood  admiring  the 
workmanship  and  fashion,  desired  him  to  take 
it  in  his  hand,  and  feel  the  weight  of  the  gold 
Demosthenes  being  surprised  at  the  weight, 
and  asking  Harpalus  how  much  it  might  bring, 
he  smiled,  and  said,  <<  It  will  bring  you  twenty 
talents."  And  as  soon  as  it  was  nighL  he  sent 
him  the  cup  with  that  sum.  For  Herpalus 
knew  well  enough  how  to  distinguish  a  man's 
passion  for  gold,  by  his  pleasure  at  the  sight 
and  the  keen  looks  he  cast  upon  it.  Demos- 
thenes could  not  resist  the  temptation:  it  made 
all  the  impression  upon  him  that  was  expected; 
he  received  the  money,  like  a  garrison,  mto  his 
house,  and  went  over  to  the  interest  of  Harpa- 
lus. Next  day  he  came  into  the  assembly  with 
a  quantity  of  wool  and  bandages  about  his  neck; 
and  when  the  people  called  upon  him  to  get  up 
and  speak,  he  made  signs  that  he  had  lost  his 
voice.  Upon  which  some  that  were  by  said, 
it  was  no  common  hoarseness  that  he  got 
in  the  night;  it  was  a  hoarseness  occasioned  by 
swallowing  gold  and  silver."  Afterwards,  when 
all  the  people  were  apprized  of  his  taking  the 
bribe,  and  he  wanted  to  speak  in  his  own  de- 
fence, they  would  not  suffer  him,  but  raised 
9.  clamour,  and  expressed  their  indignation.  At 
the  same  time,  somebody  or  other  stood  up  and 
said  snecringly,  "  Will  yon  not  listen  to  the 
man  with  the  cup?"*  Thie  Athenians  then  im- 
mediately sent  Harpalus  off;  and  fearing  thev 
might  be  called  to  account  for  the  money  with 
which  the  orators  had  been  corrupted,  they 
made  a  strict  inquiry  after  it,  and  searched  aU 
their  houses,  except  that  of  Callicles  the  son 
of  Arenides,  whom  they  spared,  as  Tbeopom- 
pns  says,  because  he  was  newly  married,  and 
nis  bride  was  in  his  house. 

At  the  same  time  Demosthenes,  seemingly 
with  a  design  to  prove  his  innocence,  moved 
for  an  order  that  the  aiiair  should  be  brought 
before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  and  all  persona 

nished  who  should  be  found  guilty  or  takins 

ibes.  In  consequence  of  whidi,  he  appeared 
befbre  that  court,  and  was  one  of  the  fint  that 
were  convicted.  Being  senteuoed  to  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  talents,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till  it  was 
paid,  the  disgrace  of  hia  oonviction,  and  tha 
weakness  of  his  constitntion,  which  could  not 
bear  close  confinement,  determined  him  to  fly  | 
and  this  be  did,  undiscoyered  by  some,  and  as 

proper  to  march  ofl^  with  5000  talents  and  0000  aasn- 
into  AtUca. 

*  This  aDudes  to  a  custom  of  the  ancients  at  their 
feasts;  wherein  it  was  usual  for  the  cup  to  pass  firoa 
hand  to  hand ;  and  the  person  who  held  it  sang  a  so^g, 
to  which  the  rest  g***  attcalioa. 
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rirted  by  othen.  It  is  faid,  UiAt  when  he  wai 
not  far  from  the  city,  he  perceived  tome  of  hia 
late  adveruries  following,*  and  endeavonred 
lo  hide  himself.  But  they  called  to  him  by 
name;  and  when  they  came  nearer,  desired 
him  to  take  aome  necenary  toppliet  of  money, 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  that  pur- 
poae.  They  asaured  him,  they  had  no  other 
deaign  in  following:  and  exhorted  him  to  take 
courage.  But  Democthenea  gave  into  more 
violent  expressions  of  grief  than  ever,  and  said, 
^  What  comfort  can  I  have,  when  I  leave  en- 
emies in  this  city  more  generous  than  it  aeema 
possible  to  find  friends  in  anvother.^  He  bore 
Lis  exile  in  a  very  weak  and  effeminate  man- 
ner. For  the  most  part,  he  resided  in  £gina 
or  Trffixene;  where,  whenever  he  looked  to- 
wards Attica,  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  In 
hia  expressions  there  was  nothing  of  a  rational 
firmness;  nothing  answerable  to  the  bold  things 
be  had  said  and  done  in  his  administration. 
When  he  left  Athens,  we  are  told,  he  lifted  up 
his  hands  towards  the  citadel,  and  said,  ^  O 
Minerva!  goddeaa  of  thoae  towera,  whence  is 
it  that  thou  delightest  in  three  such  monsters 
as  an  owl,  a  dragon,  and  the  people.^  The 
voung  men  who  resorted  to  him  for  instruction 
he  advised  by  no  means  to  meddle  with  affairs 
of  sUte.  He  told  them.  «That,  if  two  roads 
had  been  shewn  him  at  first,  the  one  leading  to 
the  TOMtrum  and  the  business  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  other  to  certain  destruction;  and  he 
could  have  foreseen  the  evils  that  awaited  him 
un  the  political  walk,  the  fears,  the  envy,  the 
calumny,  and  contention;  he  would  have 
chosen  that  road  which  led  to  immediate 
death." 

During  the  exile  of  Demosthenes,  Alexan- 
der died.f  The  Greek  cities  once  more  com- 
bining upon  that  event,  Leosthenea  performed 
great  thinga;  and,  among  the  reat,  drew  a  line, 
ofcircumvallation  around  Antipater,  whom  hi 
had  abut  up  in  Lamia.  Pytheaa  the  orator, 
with  Callimedon  and  Carabaa,  left  Athena,  and, 
going  over  to  Antipater,  accompanied  his 
friends  and  ambassadors  in  their  applications 
to  the  Greeka,  and  in  perauading  them  not  to 
deaert  the  Macedonian  cauae,  nor  listen  to  the 
Atheniana.  On  the  other  hand,  Derooathenea 
joined  the  Athenian  deputiea,  and  exerted  him- 
self greatly  with  them  in  exhorting  the  atatea 
to  fall  with  united  efforta  upon  the  Macedo- 
niana,  and  drive  them  out  of  Greece.  Phi- 
larcboa  telle  us,  that,  in  one  of  the  citiea  of 
Arcadia,  Pytheaa  and  Demoathenea  apoke  with 
mat  acrimony;  the  one  in  pleading  for  the 
XCacedoniana,  and  the  other  for  the  Greeka. 
Pytheaa  ia  reported  to  have  aaid,  <'  As  aome 
aickneaa  ia  alwaya  auppoaed  to  be  in  the  hooae 
iato  which  aaai'a  milk  ia  brought;  ao  the  city 
which  an  Athenian  embaaay  ever  enters  muat 
leceaaarily  be  in  a  aiek  and  decaying  condi- 
tion.* Demoathenea  turned  the  compariaon 
■gainst  him,  by  aaying,  <<  Aa  aaa^  milk  never 


*  It  b  rMorded  by  Phoeiaa,  thai  JEichiiiet,  wh«n  h« 
Ml  Alhnit,  WM  Mfewcd  iaUk*  nttuicr,  and  airistod 
W  Demosthenea :  and  that,  when  h«  ofcred  hln  con- 
■Nktiom  h«  mad*  the  nme  aatwer.  PlutarRhi  like- 
wfW|  mentioBi  U»ii  eircioulaBce  in  the  lircs  of  the  ten 
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enters  but  for  curing  the  ai^;  ao  the  Atheaiaai 
never  appear  but  for  remedying  aome  diaorder." 

The  people  of  Athena  were  ao  much  pleaaed 
with  thia  repartee,  that  they  immediately  voted 
for  the  recaf  of  Demoethene^  It  vras  Uamoa 
the  Psanean,  conatn-german  to  Demoathenea, 
who  drew  up  the  decree.  A  galley  waa  aeat 
to  fetch  him  from  JEgina;  and  when  he  came 
up  from  the  Pinena  to  Athena,  the  whole  body 
of  the  citixena  went  to  meet  and  congratulate 
him  on  hia  return;  insomuch  that  there  waa 
lieitber  a  maffiatrate  nor  prieat  left  in  the  town. 
Demetriua  of  Magneaia  acquaints  ua,  that  De- 
moathenea lifted  up  hia  handa  towarda  heaven 
in  thanka  for  that  happy  day.  **  Hap|>ier,"  aaid. 
he,  *'  ia  my  return  than  that  of  Alcibtades.  It 
waa  through  compaaaion  that  the  Atheniana  re- 
atored  him,  but  me  they  have  recalled  from  a 
motive  of  kindneaa." 

The  fine,  however,  atill  remained  due:  for 
they  could  not  extend  their  grace  ao  far  aa  to 
repeal  hia  aentence.  But  they  found  out  a 
method  to  evade  the  law,  while  they  aeemed  to 
comply  with  it.  It  waa  the  cuatom,  in  the 
sacrifices  to  Jupiter  the  preserver,  to  pay  the 
persons  who  prepared  and  adorned  the  altars. 
They  therefore  appointed  Demosthenes  to  this 
charge;  and  ordered  that  he  should  have  fif^ 
talents  for  his  trouble,  which  waa  the  anm  hia 
fine  amounted  to. 

But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  hia  return  to  his 
country.  The  affairs  of  Greece  soon  went  to 
ruin.  They  lost  the  battle  of  Crano  in  the 
month  of  August,*  a  Macedonian  garrison  en- 
tered Munycnia  in  September,!  and  Demoe- 
thenes  lost  his  life  in  October4 

It  happened  in  the  following  manner.  When 
news  was  brought  that  Antipater  and  Crateros 
were  coming  to  Athena,  Demoathenea  and 
those  of  hia  party  hastened  to  get  out  privately 
before  their  arrival.  Hereupon,  the  people,  at 
the  motion  of  Demadea,  condemned  them  to 
death.  Aa  they  fled  different  wave,  Anupater 
aent  a  company  of  aoldiers  about  (he  country  to 
seixe  them.  Archias,  somamed  Phttgtulothe' 
rasa  the  •xiU  hunter,  was  their  captain.  It  ia 
said  he  was  a  native  of  Thurium,  and  had  been 
some  time  a  tragedian;  they  add,  that  Polus  of 
JEgina,  who  excelled  all  the  actors  of  bis  time, 
was  his  scholar.  Hermippus  reckons  Archiaa 
among  the  disciples  of  Lacritus  the  rhetorician; 
and  Demetrius  says  he  apent  some  time  at  tue 
school  of  Aaaximcnes.  This  Archias,  ho  wever, 
drew  Hyperides  the  orator,  Aristonicus  of 
Marathon,  and  Himeneus,  the  brother  of  De- 
metrius the  Phalerean  out  of  the  temple  of 
JEacus  in  JEgina,  where  they  had  taken  re> 
fuge,  and  aent  them  to  Antipater  at  Cleon«. 
There  they  were  executed;  and  Hyperidee  is 
aaid  to  have  firat  had  hia  tongue  cutout. 

Archiaa  being  Informed  that  Demosthenes 
had  taken  aanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Neptuno 
at  Calauria,  he  and  hia  Thracian  aoldiera  pass- 
ed over  to  it  in  row  boata.  Aa  aoon  aa  he  was 
landed,  he  went  to  the  orator,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  him  to  quit  the  temple,  and  go 
with  him  to  Antipater;  aaauring  him  that  he 
had  no  hard  meaaure  to  expect.  But  it  bap 
pened  that  Demoathenea  had  aeen  a  atiange 
viaion  the  night  before.    He  thought  that  bo 
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«■•  cootcndiog  with  An  bias,  which  conld  play 
the  tragedian  the  beat;  that  he  aocceeded  in 
hia action;  had  the  andience  on  his  aide,  and 
would  certainly  have  obtained  the  prize,  had 
not  Archias  cutdone  him  in  the  dreaaea  and 
decoratiotta  of  the  theatre.  Therefore,  when 
Arch-aa  had  addreased  him  with  great  appear- 
loce  of  humanity,  he  fixed  his  eyea  on  him,  and 
iaid,  withoat  rising  from  hia  seat,  ''Neither 
'  your  action  moved  me  formerly,  nor  do  yoar 
promiaea  move  roe  now.*  Archias  then  began 
to  threaten  himj  upon  which  he  aaid,  ''Before, 
you  acted  a  part;  now  yoa  apeak  as  from  the 
Macedonian  tripod.  Only  wait  awhile  till  I 
have  sent  my  last  orders  to  my  family.**  So 
saying,  he  retired  into,  the  inner  part  of  the 
temple:  and,  taking  some  paper,  as  if  he  meant 
l»  write,  he  put  the  pen  in  his  mouth,  and  bit 
it  a  conaiderable  time,  as  he  used  to  do  when 
tliottghtfnl  about  his  composition:  after  which, 
lie  covered  his  head  and  put  it  in  a  reclining 
posture.  The  soldiers  who  stood  at  the  door, 
apprehending  that  he  took  these  methods  to 
put  off  the  fatal  stroke,  laughed  at  him,  and 
called  him  a  coward.  Archias  then  approach- 
fang  him,  desired  him  to  rise,  and  began  to  re- 
peat the  promises  of  making  his  peace  with 
Antipater.  Demosthenes,  who  by  this  time 
felt  the  operation  of  the  poison  he  had  taken 
strong  upon  him,  uncovered  bis  face,  and  look- 
ing upon  Archias,  "Now,"  said  he, "  you  may 
act  thepartof  Creon*  in  the  play  as  soon  as  you 
please,  and  cast  out  this  carcase  of  mine  un- 
Ditried.    For  my  part,  O  gracious  Neptune!  I 

Suit  thy  temple  with  my  breath  within  me. 
ut  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians  would  not 
■  hare  scrupled  to  profane  it  with  murder."  By 
thiif  time  be  could  scarcely  stand,  and  there- 
fore  desired  them  to  support  him.  But,  in  at- 
tempting to  walk  out,  he  fell  by  the  alfar,  and 
expired  with  a  groan. 

Ariato  says  he  sucked  the  poison  from  a  pen, 
aa  we  have  related  it.  One  Poppns,  whose 
memoirs  were  recovered  by  Hermippns,  re- 
porta,  that,  when  he  fell  by  the  alUr,  there 
was  found  on  his  paper  the  beginning  of  a  let- 
ter, "  Demosthenes  to  Antipater,"  and  nothing 
more.  He  adds,  that  people  being  surprised 
tltat  he  died  so  quickly,  the  Tbraciana  who 
atood  at  the  door  assured  thorn  that  he  took 
the  poison  in  his  hand  out  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
and  put  it  to  his  mouth.  To  them  it  had  the 
appearance  of  gold.  Upon  inquiry  made  by 
Archia,  a  voang  maid  who  served  I)emoethe- 
aeSy  aaid,  he  had  long  wore  that  piece  of  cloth 
by  way  of  amulet.  Eratosthenes  tells  us,  that 
he  kept  the  poison  in  tlie  hollow  of  a  bracelet 
Imtton  which  he  wore  upon  his  arm.  Many 
ethers  have  written  upon  the  subject;  but  it 
as  not  necessary  to  give  all  their  different  ac- 
counta.  We  shall  only  add,  that  Democharis, 
a  aen-aat  of  Demosthenes,  asserts,  that  be  did 
not  think  his  death  owing  to  poison,  but  to  the 
Ikvoar  €if  the  gods,  and  a  bnppy  providence, 
which  snatched*  him  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
]5lAcedoQiana  by  a  apeed}  and  easy  death.  He 

•  Alluding  to  that  pausM  in  the  ADti|oivB  of  So- 
Bcles,  where  Crcos  fbrbide  (he  body  of  Polyaieet  to 
buried. 


e 


died  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  which  is  tht 
most  mournful  day  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Jliesmophoria,*  The  women  keep  it  with 
fasting  in  the  temple  of  Ceres. 

It  waa  not  long  before  the  people  of  Athena 
paid  him  the  honours  that  were  due  to  hiniy  by 
erecting  his  statue  in  braas,  and  decreeing 
that  the  eldest  of  his  family  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  Prytaneum,  at  the  public  chaxve. 
This  celebrated  inscription  waa  put  upon  Uw 
pedestal  of  his  statue: 
Dirine  in  speech,  in  judgmeat,  toe,  divioe. 
Had  ▼mlour's  wreath,  Dcoioflthcnet,  been  thine. 
Fair  Greeee  had  ttiUT  her  freedom's  ensign  bone, 
And  held  the  aoourfe  of  Maccdon  In  eeom ! 


For  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  those  who  say 
that  Demosthenes  himself  uttered  these  lines 
in  Calauria,  just  before  he  took  the  poison  f. 

A  little  before  I  visitqfl  Athens,  the  follow- 
ing adventure  is  said  to  have  happened.  A 
soldier  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
commanding  officer  upon  some  misdemeanoar, 
put  the  little  gold  he  had  into  the  hands  of  the 
statue  of  Demosthenes,  which  were  in  some 
measure  clenched.  A  small  plane-tree  grew 
by  it,  and  many  leavea|,  either  accidentally 
lodged  there  by  the  winda,  or  purposely  so 
placed  by  the  soldier,  covered  the  gold  a  con- 
siderable time.  When  he  returned  and  found 
his  money  entire,  the  fame  of  this  accident 
was  spread  abrood,  and  many  of  the  wita  of 
Athens  strove  which  could  write  the  best  c(»y 
of  verses  to  vindicate  Demosthenes  from  tne 
charge  of  corruption. 

As  for  Demades,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  tha 
new  honours  he  had  acquired.  The  Being,  who 
took  it  in  charge  to  revenge  Demosthenes,  led 
him  into  Mac^onia,  where  he  iuatly  perished 
by  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  basely  flat- 
tered. They  had  hated  him  for  aome  time} 
but  at  last  tbev  caught  him  in  a  fact  which 
could  neither  be  excused  nor  pardoned.  Liet- 
ters  of  his  wero  intercepted,  in  which  he  es- 
horted  Perdtccas  to  seize  Macedonia,  and  de- 
liver Greece,  which,  he  said,  "  hung  only  by 
an  old  rotten  sulk,"  meaning  Antipater.  Din- 
arohua,  the  Corinthian,  accusing  him  of  thia 
treaaon,  Caasander  waa  ao  much  provoked^ 
that  he  atabbed  hia  son  in  his  arms,  and  after 
wards  gave  orders  for  his  execution.  Thus, 
by  the  most  dreadful  miafortunea,  be  learBed 
that  traitors  olwayB  Jirst  fill  themaelvet:  a 
truth  which  Demosthenes  bad  often  told  him 
before,  but  he  would  never  believe  it  Sudi, 
my  Sossius,  is  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  which 
we  have  compiled  in  the  beat  manner  we  oouldy 
from  hooka  and  from  tradition. 

*  This  wu  an  annual  fftstirel  in  honour  of  Ceres.  It 
began  the  fourteenth  uf  October,  and  rnded  the  eigh- 
teenth. The  third  day  of  the  reslival  was  a  day  of 
fasting  and  mortlAcatioo ;  and  this  is  the  day  tint  Tla- 
tareh  speaks  of. 

t  This  inscription,  so  tu  from  doing  Peatoethwei 
honour,  is  the  greatest  di^race  that  the  Athcaiaas 
could  hare  fastened  upon  his  memory.  It  rcproachei 
him  with  a  weakness,  which,  when  the  safety  of  his 
country  was  at  slake,  was  such  a  deplorable  want  ot 
virtue  and  manhood  as  no  parts  or  talent  eould  Uoaa 
for. 


PLUTARCH'S  UVB& 


CICERO. 


fcs  aocoant  we  have  ofHenlU,  tlie  mother  of 
Ciooro,  if,  that  her  family  was  noble,*  and  her 
character  excellent.  Of  hit  father  there  ii 
Dothing  said  but  ii)  extremes.  For  aoroe  affirm 
that  he  was  the  ton  of  a  faller,!  and  educated 
in  that  trade,  while  others  deduce  his  origin 
from  Altius  Tullus,t  a  prince  who  governed 
the  Volsci  with  great  repuUtion.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  think  the  first  of  the  family  who  bore 
the  name  of  Cicero  must  have  been  an  extra- 
oidinary  man;  and  for  that  reason  his  posterity 
did  not  reject  the  appellation,  but  rather  took 
to  it  with  pleasure,  though  it  was  a  oommon 
subject  of  ridicule:  for  the  Latins  call  a  vetch 
steer,  and  he  had  a  ffat  excrescence  on  the  top 
of  Ms  nose  in  resemblance  of  a  vetch,  from 
which  he  got  that  surname.§  As  for  the  Cicero 
of  whom  we  are  writing,  his  friends  advised 
him,  on  bis  first  application  to  business  and 
soliciting  one  of  the  great  offices  of  sUte,  to 
lay  aside  or  change  that  name.  But  he  an- 
swered with  great  spirit,  ^  That  he  would  en- 
deavour to  make  the  name  of  Cicero  more 
glorious  than  that  of  the  Scauri  and  the  Catuli." 
When  quaestor  in  Sicily,  he  consecrated  in  one 
of  the  temples  a  vase  or  some  other  offering 
in  silver,  upor  which  he  inscribed  his  two  first 
names  Marcus  TuUtttf,  and,  punning  upon 
the  third,  oidered  the  artificer  to  engrave  a 
vetch.  Such  is  the  accoi  at  we  have  of  his  name. 
He  was  born  on  the  third  of  JaousT^,|{  the 
day  on  which  the  masistrates  now  sacrifice  and 
pay  their  devotions  lor  the  health  of  the  em- 
peror j  and  it  is  said  that  his  mother  was  de- 
livered of  him  without  pain.  It  is  also  report- 
ed, that  a  spectre  appeared  to  his  nurse,  and 
foretold,  that  the  child  she  had  the  happiness 
to  attend  would  one  day  prove  a  great  benefit 
to  the  whole  commonweslih  of  Rome.  These 
things  might  have  passed  ftir  idle  dreams,  had 
he  not  soon  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
diction. When  he  was  of  a  proper  age  to  go 
to  school,  his  genius  broke  out  with  so  much 
lustre,  and  he  gained  so  distinguished  a  repu- 
tation among  the  boys,  that  the  fathers  of  some 
of^them  repaired  to  the  school  to  see  Cicero, 
and  to  have  specimens  of  his  capacity  for  lit- 
erature; but  the  less  civilixed  were  angry  with 
their  sons,  when  they  saw  them  take  Cicero 
in  the  middle  of  them  as  he  walked,  and  al- 
ways give  him  the  place  of  honour.  He  had 
that  turn  of  genius  and  disposition  which  Pla- 
tdir  would  have  a  scholar  and  philosopher  to 


*  Cinns  was  of  this  Ckmil} 


fly. 

f  Dion  Ullf  us  that  <^.  Cslenua  was  the  author  of 
iku  calumoy.  Cieero.  in  hi*  books  De  L€gibu»,  has 
mid  eoough  to  shew,  that  both  his  father  an«I  grand^- 
thci  were  persons  of  property  and  of  a  liberal  education. 

X  The  same  prinee  to  whom  Coriolanus  retired  four 
trandred  years  before. 

^  Pliny's  acccunt  of  the  origin  of  this  name  is  m 
probable.  He  supposes^  that  the  person  w.ho  first 
sore  it  was  renr.urkable  lor  the  cultivation  of  retches, 
flo  Fabitts,  Lentuiui,  and  Piso,  had  their  names  fi'om 


beans,  tares,  and  peat. 
I  In  the  six  hundred  i 
t  hundred  and  four  yea 
■•""i^pey  was  bom  in  the 


I  Tear  0 
ears  before  the  Christian  4 

_he  same  year 

^^to*s  CoKKiinwealth,  Ul  t. 


He  had  both  the  capacity  uid  iMk- 
iiation  to  learn  all  the  arta,  nor  was  thme  aaj 
branch  of  science  that  he  despised]  yet  he  wsi 
most  inclined  to  poetry;  and  there  is  still  ei* 
tant  a  poem,  entitled  Poniiua  Glmum^* 
which  was  written  by  him,  when  a  boy,  in  te 
trameter  verse.  In  process  of  time  when  hs 
had  studied  this  art,  with  greater  applicattra, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  poNst,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  orator,  in  Rome.  His  reputa- 
tion for  oratory  still  remains,  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  changes  that  have  since  been 
made  in  the  language;  but,  as  many  ingeaioos 
poets  have  appeared  since  his  time,  his  poetiy 
nas  lost  its  credit,  and  is  now  neglecled.f 

When  he  had  finished  those  studies  thraugh 
which  boys  commonly  pass,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Philo  the  acadeoaician,  whom,  of 
all  the  scholars  of  Clitomachus,  the  Romans 
most  admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  loved  for 
his  conduct.  At  tlie  same  time  he  made  great 
improvement  in  tho  knowledge  of  the  law,  ub- 
der  Mucius  Scsvola,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
president  of  the  senate.  He  likewise  got  a 
taste  for  military  knowledge  under  Sylla,  ia 
the  Marsian  war.}  But  afterwards,  finding 
the  commonwealth  engaged  in  civil  wai^ 
which  were  likely  to  end  in  nothing  but  abso- 
lute monarchy,  he  withdrew  to  a  philosophis 
and  contemplative  life,  conversing  with  me& 
of  letters  from  Greece,  and  making  farther 
advances  in  science.  This  method  of  life  be 
pursued  till  Sylla  had  made  himself  master, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  some  established 
government  again. 

About  this  time  Sylla  ordered  the  esute  flf 
one  of  the  citixens  to  be  sold  by  auctioa,  ia 
consequence  of  his  being  killed  as  a  pema 
proscribed;  when  it  was  struck  off  to  Cliryso* 
gonus,  Sylla's  freedman,  at  the  small  son  of 
two  thousand  dr€Uihmm,  Roscius,  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  deceased,  eipressed  his  indigna- 
tion, and  declared  that  the  estate  was  worth 
two  hundred  and  atij  UlenU.  Sylla,  eoraged 
at  having  his  conduct  thus  pubKcly  called  in 
question,  brought  an  action  against  RosciatAif 
the  murder  of  his  father,  and  appointed  Chiy 
sogonus  to  be  the  manager.  Such  was  the 
draad  of  Sylla's  cruelty,  that  no  man  ofiered 
to  appear  in  defence  of  Roscius,  and  noihiag 
seemed  left  for  him  but  to  fall  a  sacrifice,  la 
this  distress  he  applied  to  Cicero,  and  *he 
friends  of  the  young  orator  desired  him  to  ua 

*  This  Otaucus  was  a  famous  fisherman,  who,>far 
eating  a  certain  herb,  jamiird  into  the  sea,  and  bttimi 
one  of  the  godi  of  that  element.  £sckyius  wrrte  a 
tra^dy  on  ttie  sulycct.    Cicero's  poem  is  lor  t 

t  Plutarch  vas  a  very  indifferent  judce  of  the  Laos 
poetry,  and  h's  speaking  with  so  much  ftvourof  Ciec 
ro*s,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Jurenal  aad  bs»1 
others,  is  a  strong  proof  of  it  He  trassklcd  AfStM 
into  verse  at  the  age  of  screnlecn,and  wrntca  pocbis 
praise  of  the  actions  of  Marius,  whieh,  Sccntt  w, 
would  live  through  innumerable  asca.  But  be  «a«  o^ 
m  his  prophecy.  It  has  long  been  dead.  And  the  poels 
which  he  wrote  in  three  hooka,  on  bis  own  «  msuibi^ 
has  shared  the  same  late. 

}  la  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  wgt. 
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4eHake  the  canse;  thinking  ho  covid  not  have 
'  t  more  glorioui  opportunity  to  enter  the  liflts 
vf  fsme.  Accordiogly  he  undertook  hit  defence, 
tttoof^ed,  and  gained  great  applause.**  But, 
fearing  Sylla'fl  resentment,  he  travelled  into 
Greece,  and  gave  out  that  the  recovery  of  his 
oealtfa  was  the  motive.  Indeed,  he  was  ofa  lean 
and  slender  habit,  and  his  stomach  was  so  weak 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  sparing  in  his 
diet,  and  not  to  eat  till  a  late  hour  in  die  day. 
Hit  voice,  however,  had  a  variety  of  inflections, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  harsh  and  unformed; 
and,  at  in  the  vehemence  and  enthusiasm  of 
■peaking  he  always  rose  into  a  loud  key,  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  might  injure 
his  health. 

When  he  came  to  Athens,  he  heard  Antio- 
ehua  the  Ascaloniie,  and  was  charmed  with  the 
■moothaess  and  grace  of  his  elocution,  though 
be  did  not  approve  hit  new  doctrines  in  pbilo- 
.  tophy.  For  Antiochos  had  left  the  nets  aea- 
.  demff,  at  it  it  called,  and  the  tect  of  Caraea- 
det,  either  from  clear  conviction  and  from  the 
tUeagth  of  the  evidence  of  tente,  or  eltc  from 
a  spirit  of  oppodtioo  to  the  tchoolt  of  Clitoma- 
ehttt  and  Pliiio,  and  had  adopted  moat  of  the 
dottrines  of  the  Stoict.  But  Cicero  loved  the 
new  aeademiff  and  entered  more  and  more  into 
itt  opiaioat;  having  already  taken  hit  resolu- 
tion, if  he  failed  in  hit  detign  of  riting  in  the 
■Ute,  to  retire  from  the  ftnan  and  all  politi- 
cal intrigues,  to  Athena,  and  tpend  hit  daya  in 
peace  in  the  botom  of  philotophy. 

But  not  long  after  he  leoeived  the  newa  of 
Sylbi't  death.  Hit  body  by  thit  time  wat 
atrengtheaed  b^  eiercite,  and  brought  to  a 
good  habit.  His  voice  wat  formed;  and  at  the 
•ante  time  that  it  wat  full  and  .tonoront,  had 
gained  a  tufficient  tweetnett,  and  wat  brought 
to  a  key  which  hit  conititution  could  bear.  Be- 
•idet,  hit  friendt  at  Rome  toUcited  him  by  let- 
.  tect  to  return,  and  Antiochut  exhorted  him 
much  to  apply  himtelf  to  public  afiain.  For 
which  reatoot  heezercited  hit  rhetorical  pow- 
er* afreth,  as  the  bett  engiuet  Ibrbutinettyaod 
called  forth  bit  political  talenta.  In  thort,  he 
suffered  not  a  day  to  patt  without  either  de- 
claiming^ or  attending  the  mott  celebrated 
oratort.  In  the  protecution  of  thit  detign  be 
sailed  to  Asia  and  the  itiand  of  Rhodes. 
Amongtt  the  rhetoriciant  of  Atia,  he  availed 
himtelf  of  the  inttructiont  of  Xenodot  of  Ad- 
ramyttium,  Dionytint  of  Magnetia,  and  Hie^ 
nipput  of  Caria.  At  Rhodes  he  ttudied  under 
the  rhetorioian  Apolloniua  the  ton  of  Molo,t 
and  the  philosopher  Potidoniut.  It  it  t^,  that 
Apolloniut,  not  underttanding  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, detired  Cicero  to  declaim  in  Greek; 
and  he  readily  complied,  bccaute  he  thought 
by  that  meant  hit  faultt  might  the  better  be 
corrected.  When  he  bad  ended  hit  declama- 
tion, the  rett  were  attonitbed  at  his  perfor- 
iiiance.and  strove  which  should  praise  him 
most;  but  Apollonius  shewed  no  signs  of  pleaa- 
.  ure  while  he  was  speaking;  and  when  he  had 
done,  he  sat  a  long  time  Uaoughtful  and  silent. 
.  ^t  last,  obeerviog  the  uneasiness  it  gave  his 
pupil,  he  said,  **  At  for  you,  Cicero^  I  praite 

O  lo  hb  twcaty-semth  year. 

i  Not  .OfolkhUm  thttonof  Moh,  but  JfyoOimbu 
9blo,  The  iamft  niitake  is  mad*  by  our  anthor  in 
§tm  life  of  Canr. 


and  admire  you;  biit  I  am  oooceiDeil  for  the 
fate  of  Greece.  She  had  nothing  left  her  bat 
the  glory  of  eloquence  and  erudition,  and  you 
are  carrying  that  too  to  Rome." 

Cicero  now  prepared  to  apply  himtelf  to 

Eublic  affairs  with  great  hopes  of  succets:  but 
it  ipirit  received  a  check  from  the  oracle  at 
DelphL  For  upon  bis  iuquiring  by  what  meanv 
he  might  rise  to  the  greatest  glory,  the  prlesteM 
bade  him  *'  follow  nature,  and  not  take  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude  for  the  guide  of  hit 
life."  Hence  it  was,  that  after  his  coming  to 
Rome  he  acted  at  firtt  with  great  caution  He 
wat  timorous  and  backwaid  in  applying  for 

Eublic  officea,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find 
imtelf  neglected,  and  called  a  Grttky  a  acho- 
Uutic}  termt  which  the  artizans,  and  othen 
the  meanest  of  the  Romans,  are  very  liberal  in 
applying.  But,  as  he  was  naturally  ambitious 
of  honour,  and  spurred  on  besides  by  his  father 
and  his  friends,  ne  betook  himself  to  the  bar. 
Nor  was  it  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees  that 
he  gained  the  palm  of  eloquence;  his  fame 
shot  forth  at  once,  and  he  was  dittinguished 
above  all  the  oratort  of  Rome.  Yet  it  it  taid 
that  hit  turn  for  action  wat  naturally  at  defec- 
tive at  that  of  Demotthenet;  and  therefore  he 
took  all  the  advantage  he  could  from  the  in 
ttructionofRotcius,  who  excelled  in  comedy, 
and  of  iCtop,  Whose  talentt  lay  in  tragedy. 
Thit  iBtop,  we  are  told,  when  he  wat  one  day 
acting  Atreut,  in  the  part  where  he  considers 
in  what  manner  he  should  punish  Thyestes, 
being  worked  up  by  bis  passion  to  a  degree  or 
insanity,  with  his  sceptre  struck  a  servant  who 
happened  suddenly  to  pass  by,  and  laid  him 
dead  at  bis  feet.  In  consequence  of  these  helps, 
Cicero  found  hit  powert  of  pertuasion  not  a 
little  assisted  by  action  and  just  pronunciation 
But  as  for  those  oratort  who  gave  into  a  bawl 
tng  manner,  he  laughed  at  them,  and  taid, 
**  Their  weaknett  made  them  get  up  into  da 
mour,  at  Ume  men  get  on  horteback.**  Hit  ex- 
cellence at  hitting  off  a  iett  or  repartee  ani- 
mated hit  pleadingt,  and  therefore  teemed  not 
foreign  to  the  business  of  the  ybrum;  but  by 
bringing  it  much  into  life,  he  offended  numbers 
of  people,  and  got  the  character  ofa  malevolent 
man. 

He  was  appointed  qoettor  at  a  time  whea 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com  j  and  having 
Sicily  for  hit  province,  he  gave  the  people  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  at  firtt,  by  compeUing  them 
to  tend  their  com  to  Rome.  But  aiWrwaidt^ 
when  they  came  to  experience  hit  diligence^ 


awrethan  ao^  qucttor  that 
tent  them 


bad  ever 


I  any  qucttor  tnat  Rome  bad  ever 
.  Afaibut  that  time  a  number  of  young 
it  noble  familiet,  who  lay  under  the 


hit  jntticO)  and  moderation,  thev  honoured  hioi 
letter  that  Rome  I    ' 
Lhattimeai 
Romaaa  of  noble  1 

cLaige  of  having  violated  the  rutet  ofditcipKne, 
and  not  behaved  with  tufiicieMt  courage  in  tima 
of  service,  were  tent  back  to  the  prctor  of 
Sicily.  CicerO)  undertook  their  defence,  and 
acquitted  himtelf  of  it  with  great  ability  and 
tttccett.  Am  he  retnmed  to  Rome,  much  elated 
with  thete  advantaget,  be  telle  us^  he  met  with 
a  pleatant  adventure.  At  he  wat  on  the  road 
through  Campania,  meeting  with  a  perton  of 
some  eminence  with  whom  he  wat  acquainted^ 
he  abked  him,  *<  What  they  taid  and  thought  ol 
hit  actions  in  Rome?^  imagining  that  hit  i 
*  la  nis  oni^m  for  Pbrneim. 
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■ad  the  {lorr  of  hit  tchievements  bad  filled  the 
whole  city.  Hit  acqoainUoce  antwered,  •* Wh^, 
where  have  70a  been,  then,  Cicero,  all  thit 
time?*' 

This.  uMwer  ditpirited  him  extremely;  for 
he  foand  that  the  accoantt  of  hit  conduct  bed 
been  lot!  in  Rome,  at  in  an  immente  tee,  and 
hod  made  no  remarkable  addition  to  bit  repu- 
tation. By  mature  reflection  upon  thit  inci- 
dent,  ho  wat  brought  to  retrench  hjp  ambition, 
becauae  be  taw  that  contention  for  glory  wat 
an  endlett  thing,  and  had  neither  meature  nor 
boundt  to  terminate  it  Nevertheleat,  hit  im- 
moderate love  of  praite,  and  hit  paation  for 
glory,  alwa^t  remained  with  bim,  and  often  in- 
terrupted bit  bett  and  witett  detignt. 

When  he  began  to  dedicate  himaelf  more 
eamettly  to  public  buiinett,  be  thought  that, 
while  mechanict  knew  the  name,  the  place, 
the  ote  of  every  tool  and  initrument  they  take 
m  their  handt,  though  those  thingt  are  inani- 
mate, it  would  be  abturd  for  a  ttatetman,  whote 
fanctiont  cannot  be  performed  but  by  meant  of 
men,  to  be  negligent  in  acquainting  himtelf 
with  the  cilizent.  He  therefore  made  it  bit 
batinett  to  commit  to  memory,  not  only  their 
Bamet,but  the  place  of  abode  of  thote  of  great- 
er note,  what  frienda  they  made  ute  0^  and 
what  neighbourt  were  in  their  circle.  So  that 
whatever  toad  in  Italy  Cicero  travelled,  he 
eonid  easily  point  out  the  eetatet  and  bouaet  of 
hit  friendt. 

Though  hit  own  ettate  wat  tafficient  for  hit 
necettitiet,  yet,  at  it  wat  tmall,  it  teemed 
strange  that  he  would  take  neither  fee  nor  prci- 
ent  for  hit  tervicet  at  the  bar.  Thit  wat  mott 
remarkable  in  the  cate  of  Yerret.  Verret  had 
been  fraator  in  Sicily,  and  committed  num- 
berlett  actt  ofinjuttice  and  opprettion.  The 
Sioiliaut  protecuted  him,  and  Cicero  gained 
the  caute  for  them,  not  to  much  by  plMding, 
at  by  forbearing  to  plead.  The  magittraiet,  in 
their  partiality  to  Verret,  put  off  the  trial  by 
teveral  adjoummentt  to  the  latt  dayj*  and  at 
Cicero  knew  there  wat  not  time  for  the  advo- 
catet  to  he  heard,  and  the  matter  determined 
in  the  usual  method,  he  rote  up,  and  taid, 
<<  There  wat  no  occation  for  pleaidingt.''  He 
therefore  brought  up  the  witnettet,  uid  after 
their  depotitiont  were  taken,  intitted  that  the 
judget  thould  give  their  verdict  immediately. 

Ifet  we  have  an  account  of  teveral  humorout 
ftyingt  of  Cicero't  in  thit  caute.  When  an 
emanciptted  tlave,  Caciliut  by  name,  who 
wat  tutpected  of  being  a  Jew,  would  have  aet 
atide  the  Siciliant,  and  taken  the  protecution 
of  Verret,  upon  himtelf,t  Cicero  taid,  ^  What 
hat  a  Jew  to  do  with  twine't  fleth.^  For  the 
Romane  call  a  boar-pig  tMrrea.  And  when 
Verree  reproached  Cicero  with  effeminacy,  he 
■ntwered.  ^  Why  do  you  not  firtt  reprove  your 
•wn  children.^  For  Verret  had  a  young  ton 
who  wat  tuppoted  to  make  an  infamout  ute  of 
hwadvantaget  of  perton.  Hortentiotthe  orator 
did  not  renture  directly  to  plead  the  caote  of 

•  Not  till  th«  lorf  day :  Cicero  brought  it  on  aftw 
dtyi  before  Vtrrta!^  friendt  were  to  come  into  omiee ; 
hnl  of  die  ■even  oratloui  which  were  compoeed  011  the 
oeeaiiop,  the  two  fint  only  were  dcMrcredf.  A.  U.683. 

t  Cicero  kuew  thnt  CKcIlius  wu  secretly  a  frieiid  to 
Vorrea,  and  waalad,  by  Chie  means,  to  bring  bim  oft 


wnen  ne  wat  sane  a  numoer  01  image  lor 
gamet,  and  other  Tcry  Taloable  pretests;  1 
he  wat  to  far  from  considering  hit  private  i 
vantage,  that  he  made  no  other  ute  of  their  9 


Torres,  hot  he  was  prevailed  on  to  appear  ftl 
him  at  the  lading  of  the  fine,  and  had  received 
an  ivory  Bpkmx  from  him  by  way  of  oonside* 
ration.  In  this  cate  Cicero  threw  oat  oevenl 
enigmatical  hintt  against  Hortentmt;  and  whan 
he  taid,  '*  He  knew  not  how  to  tolve  riddle^* 
Cicero  retorted,  ^<  That  it  somewhat  ttraofe, 
when  you  have  a  tphinx  in  your  house." 

Verret  being  thut  condemned,  Cicero  tet  Us 
fine  at  teven  hundred  and  fil^y  thootaad 
drtuhmm;  upon  which,  it  wat  taid  by  cense 
riout  people,  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  let 
bim  on  to  low.*  The  Siciliant,  however,  iaai^ 
knowledgment  of  hit  attistance,  brought  hin 
when  he  wat  cdile  a  number  of  things  lor  his 

,  brt 
ivatead- 
tbeirgeB- 
erosity  than  to  lower  the  price  ot  prwriaions. 

He  had  a  handsome  country  seat  at  Arpinnm, 
a  farm  near  Naples,  and  another  at  Pompeu, 
bat  neither  of  tnem  were  very  considerable. 
His  wife,  Terentia  brought  biro  a  fortnae  ef  % 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  <iettaTM,aed  hia 
fell  heir  to  tomething  that  amovnted  to  ainely 
thousand  more.  Upon  this  he  lived  in  a  ftB- 
teel,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fmgal  SMuier, 
with  men  of  letters,  both  Greeks  and  Rosssfls, 
around  him.  He  rarely  took  bis  meal  belbra 
tnntct;  not  that  businett  or  ttndy  pieveaftsd 
hit  sitting  down  to  table  sooner,  bat  the  weafc- 
nett  of  his  ttoroach,  he  thought,  required  that 
regimen.  Indeed,  he  wat  so  exact  in  all  res- 
pecU  in  the  care  of  his  health,  that  he  hail  \am 
stated  hourt  for  nibbing  and  for  tfie  esereise  of 
walking.  By  this  msnagement  of  his  oonslilB- 
tion,  he  gained  a  sdBcient  stock  of  health  aad 
strength  for  the  great  labours  sad  Ihtigaes  he 
aflerwards  underwent. 

He  gave  up  the  town  house  which  beloBfed 
to  his  ramily,  to  bit  brother,  and  took  up  his  re- 
tidenoe  on  the  Palatine  bill,  that  those  who 
came  to  pay  their  court  to  him  might  not  have 
too  far  to  go.  For  he  had  a  levee  every  day,  not 
less  than  Cratsut  had  for  hit  great  wealth,  or 
Pompey  for  hit  power  and  interett  in  the  anny; 
though  they  were  the  most  followed,  and  the 
greatest  men  in  Rome.  Pompey  himself  paHl 
all  due  respect  to  Cicero,  and  fonnd  his  polid 
cal  atsittance  very  uteful  to  him,  both  ia  res- 
pect to  power  and  reputation. 

When  Cioero  stood  for  the  prstorsfaip,  he 
had  many  competitors  who  were  persons  of 
distinction,  and  yet  he  was  returned  first.  As 
a  president  in  the  courts  of  justice,  he  seted 
with  great  integrity  and  honour.  Lieinias 
Macer,  who  had  great  interest  of  his  owb^ 
and  was  supported,  besides,  with  that  of  Cra»> 
SOS,  was  accused  before  bim  of  tome  deftaJI 
with  retpect  to  money.  He  had  so  nmeli 
confidence  in  his  own  influence  and  the  activi* 
ty  of  his  friends,  that,  when  the  ^ 
going  to  decide  the  cause,  it  is  said1 
home,  cut  his  hair,  and  put  on  a  white  habit,  «s 

*  This  fine,  faidecd,  iras  very  beor^der^Ue.  TIm 
Vega!  fine  for  extortion,  m  saeh  case*  asthatof  Vcrrsa, 
was  twice  the  sum  extorted.  The  Sicilians  hid  a 
charge  of  3^41161.  arainst  Verret:  the  An*  mnsidiera- 
fere  We  been  64S^9I.(  but  750^  draebsMB  waias 
more  than  94,91 8(.  Platarch  Mast,  thercfiMa,  misl 
probably  have  been  mistaken* 


CICERO. 


CO] 


iThm  had  gaioed  tbs  victory,  ud  was  alKot  to 
mturn  lo  equipped  to  thejinunu.  But  Craatiia 
net  him  in  bit  court-jrard,  and  told  him  that 
•U  the  judges  had  given  a  verdict  against  him; 
which  afliBcted  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
tamed  in  again,  took  to  his  bed,  and  died.* 
Cicero  gained  honour  by  this  afSair,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  he  kept  strict  watch  against  cor- 
mption  in  the  court. 

There  was  another  person,  named  Yatinios, 
•n  insolent  orator,  who  paid  very  little  respect 
to  the  judges  in  his  pleadings.  It  happened 
that  he  had  his  neck  mil  of  scropbulous  swet 
lings.  This  man  applied  to  Cicero  about  some 
bttsinoss  or  other;  and  as  that  magistrate  did 
not  immediately  compljr  with  his  request,  but 
sat  some  time  deliberating,  he  said,  **  I  could 
easily  swallow  such  e  thing,  if  I  was  pratorf 
upon  which  Cicero  turned  towards  him,  and 
made  answer,  <<But  I  have  not  so  laige  a 
neck," 

When  there  were  only  two  or  three  days  of 
his  office  unexpired,  an  information  was  laid 
against  Blanilius  for  embessling  the  public 
money.  This  Maniliua  was  a  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  they  thought  he  was  onlv  prose- 
cuted on  Pompey's  account,  being  his  par- 
ticular friend.  He  desired  to  have  a  day  fixed 
for  his  trial;  and,  as  Cicero  appointed  tne  next 
day,  the  people  were  much  oroaded,  becauae, 
it  bad  been  customary  for  the  protofs  to  allow 
the  accused  ten  days  at  the  least  The  tri- 
bunes, therefore,  cited  Cicero  to  appear  before 
the  commons,  and  give  an  account  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. He  desired  to  be  beard  in  his  own 
defence,  which  was  to  thiseffect.— '*  As  I  have 
always  behaved  to  persons  impeached  with  all 
the  moderation  and  humanity  that  the  laws 
will  allow,  I  thought  it  wrong  to  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  treating  Manilius  with  the  same 
candour.  I  was  master  only  of  one  day  more 
io  my  office  of  prctor.  and  consequently  must 
appoint  that;  for  to  leave  the  decision  of  the 
cause  to  another  magistrate  was  not  the  method 
for  those  who  were  inclined  to  serve  Manilius." 
This  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  minds  of 
the  people;  they  were  lavish  in  their  praises, 
and  desired  him  to  undertake  the  defence  him- 
self. This  he  readilv  complied  with;  his  re- 
Krd  for  Pompey,  who  was  absent,  not  beiuff 
I  least  inducement.  In  consequence  hereof, 
he  presepted  himself  before  the  commons  again, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  whole  affiiir,  took 
opportunity  to  make  severe  refieotions  on  those 
who  favoured  oligarchy,  and  envied  the  gloiy 
of  Pompey. 

Yet,  for  the  sake  of  tbeir  country,  the  pa- 
tricians joined  the  plebeians  in  raising  him  to 
the  consulship.  The  occasion  was  this.  The 
change  which  Sylla  introduced  into  the  coo- 
ititation  at  first  seemed  harsh  and  uneasy,  but 

•  The  ilory  ii  rehttd  aillercBdy  by  Ytkriat  Max- 
■101.  He  ny*  that  Maecr  wai  in  eourt,  waitiiig  the 
iiewy  end,  perceiviBC  thai  Cieero  wai  proeeediiig  lo 
give  leatence  egainit  him,  he  leni  to  inunn  him  that 
ae  ma  dead,  and,  at  the  nine  time.  •uffi)cated  him- 
•df  with  his  handkerchief.  Cicero,  thercfbre,  did  not 
proDOoace  aentence  agahut  him,  hy  which  meaiu ,  hi» 
eetale  was  mred  to  hb  aoii  Lieiniut  Calrut.    Nolwjtb- 


Bother  ofhit  epistles,  he  sp^ks  of  the  popular  esteem 
bit  aCair  procured  him.    Cie.  Ep.  ad  Att.  L  i.  c.  3  4. 


by  time  and  custom  it  came  to-an  estaclshmeat 
which  many  thought  not  a  bad  one.  At  present 
there  were  some  who  wanted  to  bring  in  anotiier 
change,  merely  to  gratify  tbeir  own  avarice,  and 
without  the  least  fiew  to  the  public  good.  Pom* 
pey  was  engaged  with  the  kings  of  Pontus  and 
Armenia,  and  there  was  no  force  in  Rome  suT* 
fioient  to  suppress  the  authors  of  this  intended 
innovation.  They  had  a  chief  of  a  bold  and 
enterprising  spirit,  and  the  most  remarkable 
versatility  of  mannen;  his  name  Lucius  Cati* 
line.  Bttides  a  variety  of  other  crimes,  he  was 
accused  of  debauching  his  own  daughter,  and 
killing  his  own  brother.  To  screen  himself 
from  prosecution  for  the  latter,  he  penuad^ 
Sylla  to  put  his  brother  among  the  proscribed, 
as  if  he  bad  been  still  alive.  These  profligates, 
with  such  a  leader,  among  other  engagemepta 
of  secrecy  and  fidelity,  sacrificed  a  man,  and 
ate  of  his  flesh.  Cataline  had  corrupted  great 
part  of  the  Roman  youth  by  indulging  their 
desires  in  every  form  of  pleasure,  providing 
them  wine  and  women,  and  setting  no  bounds 
to  his  expenses  for  these  purposes.  All  Tus- 
cany was  prepared  for  the  revolt,  and  most  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  vast  inequality  of  the 
citixens  in  point  of  propertv  prepared  Rome, 
too,  for  a  cnange.  Men  of  spirit  amongst  the 
nobility  had  impoverished  themselves  by  their 
great  expenses  oapublic  exhibitions  and  en 
tertainments,  on  bribing  for  offices,  and  erect- 
ing magnificent  buildings;  by  which  means  the 
riches  of  the  city  were  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
mean  people:  in  tliis  tottering  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth there  needed  no  great  force  to  over- 
set it,  and  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  bold  ad 
venturer  to  accomplish  its  ruin. 

Catiline,  however,  before  he  began  his  oper- 
ations, wanted  a  strong  fort  to  sally  out  from, 
and  with  that  view,  stood  for  the  consulship. 
His  prospect  seemed  very  promising,  because 
he  hoped  to  have  Caius  Antonius  for  his  col- 
league; a  man  who  had  no  firm  principles, 
either  good  or  bad,  nor  any  resolution  of  his 
own,  but  wotild  make  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  power  of  him  that  led  him.  Many  per- 
sons or  virtue  and  honour,  perceiving  .this  dan- 
ger, put  up  Cicero  for  the  consulship,  and  the 
people  accepted  him  with  pleasure.  Thus  Cati 
line  was  baffled,  and  Cicero*  and  Caius  Anto- 
nius appointed  consuls;  though  Cicero's  father 
was  only  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  his  com- 
petitors  of  patrician  families. 

Catiline's  designs  were  not  yet  discovered  to 
the  people.  Cicero,  however,  at  his  entrance 
upon  his  office,  had  great  affairs  on  his  hands, 
the  preludes  of  what  was  to  follow.  On  the 
one  nand,  those  who  had  been  incapacitated 
by  the  lawa  of  Sylla  to  bear  offices,  being  neith* 
er  inconsiderable  in  power  nor  in  number,  be 
gan  now  to  solicit  them,  and  make  all  pofsible 
interest  with  the  people.  It  is  true;  they  al- 
leged many  just  and  good  argumenta  against 
the  tyranny  m  Sylh^  but  it  was  an  unseason- 
able time  to  gife  the  administration  so  much 
trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  proposed  laws  which  had  the  same 
tendency  to  distress  the  government;  for  they 
wanted  to  appoint  decemvirs,  and  invest  tbea 
with  an  unlimited  power.    This  was  to  extend 

*  la  hb  ftrtj-tbird  yesr. 
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•n  orer  Italy,  over  Syria,  and  all  the  late  con- 
qoeata  of  Pompej.  Thejr  were  to  be  commia- 
noned  to  aell  the  imblic  landi  in  theie  coun- 
tries; to  judge  or  banish  whom  they  pleaiwd; 
to  plant  colonies;  to  take  money  out  of  the 
poblic  treasury;  to  levy  and  keep  on  foot  what 
troops  they  thought  necessarf.  Many  Ro- 
mans of  high  distinction  were  pleased  with 
the  bill,  and  in  particular  Antony,  Gicero^  col- 
league, for  be  hoped  to  be  one  of  the  ten.  It 
was  thought,  too,  that  he  was  no  stranger  to 
Catallne's  designs,  and  that  he  did  not  disrelish 
Cheoi  on  account  of  his  great  debts.  This  was 
an  alarming  circumstance  to  all  who  had  the 
good  of  their  country  at  heart. 

This  danger,  too,  was  the  first  that  Cicero 
guarded  against;  which  he  did  by  getting  the 
province  of  Macedonia  decreed  to  Antony,  and 
not  taking  that  of  Gaul  which  was  allotted  to 
himself.  Antony  was  so  much  affected  with 
this  favour,  that  he  was  ready,  like  an  hired 
player,  to  act  a  subordinate  part  under  Cicero 
Jbr  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Cicero  having 
thus  managed  his  colleague,  began  with  greater 
eonrage  to  take  bis  measures  against  the  sedi- 
tious party.  He  alleged  his  objections  against 
the  law  in  the  senate,  and  efiectnally  silenced 
the  proposers.*  They  took  another  opportn* 
nity,  however,  and  coming  prepared,  insisted 
tfiat  the  consuls  should  spfwar  before  the  peo- 
ple. Cicero,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  com- 
manded the  senate  to  follow  him.  He  address- 
ed the  commons  with  such  success,  that  they 
threw  out  the  bill;  and  his  victorious  eloquence 
bad  such  an  effect  upon  the  tribunes,  that  they 
gave  up  other  things  which  they  had  been  medi- 
tating. 

He  was  indeed  the  man  who  most  effectually 
showed  the  Romans  what  charms  eloquence 
can  add  to  truth,  and  that  justice  is  invmcible 
when  properly  supported.  He  showed  also, 
that  a  magistrate  who  watches  for  the  good  of 
Uie  community  should  in  his  actions  always 
pfefer  riffht  to  popular  measures,  and  in  his 
speechesknow  how  to  make  those  right  meas- 
ures agreeable,  by  separating  from  them  what- 
ever may  pffend.  Of  the  grace  and  power  with 
which  he  spoke,  we  have  a  proof  in  a  theatrical 
regulation  that  took  place  in  his  consulship. 
Befofe,  those  of  the  equestrian  order  sat  mixed 
with  the  commonalty.  Marcus  Otho,  in  his 
pratorahip,  was  the  first  who  separated  the 
knights  from  the  other  citixens^  and  appointed 
them  seats  which  they  stillf  en^oy.  The  people 
looked  upon  thia  a  mark  of  dishonour,  and  hiss- 
ed and  insulted  Otho  when  he  appeared  at  the 
theatre.  The  knights,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
eetved  him  with  loud  plaudits.  The  people 
repeated  their  hissing,  and  the  knights  their 
applause;*  till  at  last  Uiey  csme  to  mutual  re- 
proaches, and  threw  the  whole  theatre  into  the 
■tmoat  disorder.  Cicero  being  informed  of  the 
disturbance,  came  and  called  the  people  to  the 
temple  of  Bellona;  where,  partly  by  reproof, 
partly  by  lenient  applications,  he  so  corrected 
them,  that  they  returned  to  the  theatre,  loudly 
testified  their  approbation  of  Otho's  conduct, 

*  Tbi*  was  (he  ftnt  of  hit  three  orationf  de  Ltgt 
JUraritu 

\  /kbout  four  jfn  before,  under  (he  eoMuIihlp  of 
»: A  niabrio.   B«t  Otho  was  not  then  prctor ;  he 


and  strove  with  the  knights  which  aiiovld  dl 
him  the  most  honour. 

Cataline's  conspiracy,  which  at  first  had  beei 
intimidated  and  discouraged,  began  to  recover 
its  spirits.  The  accomplices  assembled,  and 
exhorted  each  other  to  beghi  their  operatioas 
with  vigour,  before  the  return  of  Pompey,  who 
was  saU  to  be  already  marching  homewaids 
with  his  forces.  But  Catallne's  chief  motive 
for  action  was  the  dependanoe  he  had  on  Syl- 
la's  veterans.  Though  these  were  scattered  all 
over  Italy,  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  part 
resided  in  the  cities  of  Etniria,  and  in  idea  were 
plundering  and  sharing  the  wealth  of  Italy 
again.  They  had  Manlius  for  their  leader,  a 
roan  who  had  served  with  great  distinetioD 
under  Sylla;  and  now  entering  into  Catiline^ 
views,  they  came  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  w^ 
proaching  election;  for  he  solicited  the  consnl- 
ship  again,  and  had  resolved  to  kill  Cicero  in 
the  tumult  of  that  assembly. 

The  gods  seemed  to  presignify  the  maohina- 
tlons  of  these  incendiaries  by  earthquakes, 
thunders,  and  apparitions.  There  were  also  in- 
timations from  men,  trae  enough  In  tbemaelves, 
bat  not  sufficient  for  the  conviction  of  a  penoft 
ofCataline's  quality  and  power.  Cicero,  there- 
fore, adjouraed  the  dsy  of  election;  and  having 
summoned  Cataline  bisfore  the  senate,  exam- 
ined him  upon  the  informations  he  had  receiv- 
ed. Cataline,  believing  there  were  many  in  the 
senate  who  wanted  a  change,  and  at  the  same 
time  being  desirous  to  shew  his  resolution  te 
his  accomplices  who  were  present,  answered 
with  a  calm  firmness: — **As  there  are  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  is  feeble  and  decayed,  hot 
has  a  head;  the  other  strong  and  robust,  but 
is  vrithont  a  head;  what  harm  am  I  doing,  if  I 
give  a  head  to  the  body  that  wants  it?**  By 
these  enigmatical  expressions  he  meant  the 
senate  end  the  people.  Consequently  Cicero 
was  still  more  alarmed.  On  the  da^  or  election 
he  put  on  a  coat  of  mail ;  the  principal  persons 
in  Rome  conducted  him  from  his  house,  and 
great  nfimbora  of  the  youth  attended  hira  to 
the  Campu$  Martwa,  There  he  threw  beck 
his  robe,  and  shewed  part  of  the  coat  of  mtil, 
on  purpose  to  point  out  his  dsnger.  The  peo- 
ple were  incensed,  and  immediately  gathered 
about  him;  the  consequence  of  which  was^ 
that  Cataline  was  thrown  out  again,  and  Sila- 
nus  and  Murena  chosen  consuls. 

Not  long  after  this,  when  the  veterans  were 
sssembling  for  Catiline  in  Etrnria,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  carrying  the  plot  into  execntien 
approached,  three  of  ue  first  and  greatest  per- 
sonages in  Rome,  Marcos  Crassos,  Msicus 
Marcellos,  and  Metellns  Scipio,  went  and 
knocked  at  Cicero^s  door  about  midnight:  and 
having  called  the  porter,  bade  him  awake  hit 
master,  and  teU  him  who  attended.  Their 
business  was  this:  Cressu^s  porter  brought 
him  in  a  packet  of  letters  after  supper,  wUich 
he  had  received  from  a  person  unknown.  They 
were  directed  to  different  persons,  and  there 
was  one  for  Crassus  himself,  hot  without  a 
name.  This  only,  Crassus  read;  and  when  be 
found  that  it  informed  him  of  a  great  masncre 
intended  by  Catiline,  and  warned  him  to  re* 
tire  out  of  the  city,  he  did  not  open  the  rest, 
but  immediately  went  to  wait  on  Cicero:  for 
he   was  not  only  terrified  at  the  impeodinf 
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Miiger.  bal  he  bid  Mine  soapicioM  to  remove 
which  had  erisen  firom  his  acqneiotaiice  with 
Catiline.  Cicero  having  consulted  with  them 
what  was  proper  to  be  done,  assembled  the 
eenate  at  break  of  day,  and  delivered  the  lei- 
ten  according  to  the  directions,  desiring  at 
the  same  time  that  the  j  might  be  read  in  pub- 
lic. They  all  gave  the  same  account  or  the 
eonspiraoy. 

Qcintus  Arrius,  a  man  of  pmtorian  disnity, 
norever,  informed  the  senate  of  the  levies 
that  had  been  made  in  Etruria,  and  assured 
them  that  Manlios,  with  a  considerable  force, 
was  hovering  about  those  parU,  and  only  wait- 
ing for  news  of  an  insurrection  in  Rome.  On 
these  informations,  the  senate  made  a  decree, 
by  which  all  affairs  were  committed  to  the  con- 
suls, and  they  were  empowered  to  act  in  the 
manner  they  should  think  best  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  an 
edict  which  the  senate  seldom  issue,  and  never 
but  in  some  great  and  imminent  dan^r. 

When  Cicero  was  invested  with  this  power, 
he  committed  the  care  of  things  without  the 
city  to  Quietus  Metellos,  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  all  within  to  himself.  He  made  his  ap- 
pearaoce  every  day  attended  and  guarded  by 
such  a  multitude  of  people,  that  they  filled 
ereat  part  of  the  forum.  Catiline,  unable  to 
bear  any  longer  delay,  determined  to  repair  to 
Manlins  and  bis  army;  and  ordered  Marcios 
and  Cethegus  to  take  their  swords  and  so  to 
Cicero's  house  early  in  the  morning,  where, 
under  pretence  of  paying  their  compliments, 
they  were  to  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.  But 
Folvia,  a  woman  of  quality,  went  to  Cicero  in 
the  night  to  inform  him  of  his  danger,  and 
charged  him  to  be  on  his  guard  in  particular 
against  Cethegus.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the 
assassins  came,  and  being  denied  entrance, 
tbey  grew  very  insolent  and  clamorous,  which 
made  them  the  more  suspected. 

Cicero  went  out  afterwards,  and  assembled 
Che  senate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Via  Saeret^ 
in  the  way  to  the  Palatine  hill.  Catiline  came 
among  the  rest,  as  with  a  design  to  make  his 
defence;  but  there  was  not  a  senator  who 
would  ait  by  him;  they  all  left  the  bench  he 
had  taken;  and  when  be  began  to  speak  they 
interrupted  htm  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
coold  not  be  heard. 

At  length  Cicero  rose  up,  and  commanded 
him  to  depart  the  city:  ^  for,"  said  he,  <<  while 
I  employ  only  words,  and  you  weapona,  there 
■bottid  at  least  be  walls  between  us."  Cati- 
line, opon  this,  immediately  marched  out  with 
fthree  hundred  men  well  armed,  and  with  the 
wnee  and  other  engines  of  authority,  as  if  he 
^  bad  been  a  lawful  magistrate.  In  this  form  be 
went  to  Manlius,  and  having  aswmbled  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  he  marched  to  the 
citiee,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  revolt. 
HoetiJities  having  thus  openly  commenced,  An- 
tony, Cicero's  colleague,  was  sent  against  Cati- 
Jne. 

Such  as  Catiline  had  corrupted,  and  thought 
oroper  to  leave  in  Rome,  were  kepi  together 
and  encouraged  by  Cornelius  Lentulus,  sur- 
named  Sura,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but  bad  life. 
ff e  had  boen  expelled  the  senate  for  his  de- 
naocheriea,  but  was  then  prater  the  second 


time;  for  that  was  a  customary  qnalifiettte 
when  ejected  persons  were  to  be  restored  CO 
their  places  in  the  senate.*  As  to  tlie  inniaaM 
of  Sura,  it  is  said  to  have  been  given  him  on 
this  occasion.  When  he  was  qoastor  in  the 
time  of  Sylla,  he  had  laviahed  away  vast  some 
of  the  public  money.  Sylla,  incensed  at  his 
behaviour,  demanded  an  account  of  him  ia 
full  senate.  Lentulus  came  up  in  a  verv  earo- 
less  and  disrespectful  manner,  and  said,  ^  I 
have  no  account  to  give,  but  I  present  yon 
with  the  calf  of  my  leg;"  which  was  a  com- 
mon expression  among  the  bovs,  when  they 
missed  their  stroke  at  tennia  Hence  ho  had 
the  surname  of  Suroy  which  is  the  Roman 
word  for  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Another  time,  being 
prosecuted  for  some  great  offence,  he  corrupt 
ed  the  judges.  When  the^  had  given  their 
verdict,  though  he  was  acquitted  only  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two,  be  said,  ^He  had  put  himself 
to  a  needless  expense  in  bribing  one  of  those 
lodges,  for  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  had  a  majority  of  one." 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  this  man,  wha 
had  not  only  been  solicited  bv  Cstiltne,  but 
was  morever  infatuated  b^  vain  hopes,  which 

Erogncsticators  and  other  impostors  held  up  to 
im.  They  forged  verses  in  an  orncular  form, 
and  brought  him  them  as  from  the  books  of 
the  Sibyls.  These  lying  prophecies  signified 
the  decree  of  fate,  «  That  three  of  the  Cornell* 
would  be  monarcha  of  Rome."  They  added» 
<<  That  two  had  already  fulfilled  their  destiny 
Cinna  and  Sylla;  that  he  was  the  third  Cor 
nelins  to  whom  the  gods  now  offered  the  men 
archy;  and  that  he  ought  by  all  means  to  em 
brace  his  high  fortune,  and  not  ruin  it  by  de- 
lays, as  Catiline  had  done." 

Nothing  little  or  trivial  now  entered  intc 
the  schemes  of  Ijentnlus.  He  resolved  to  kill 
the  whole  senate,  and  as  many  of  the  othci 
citizens  aa  he  ponibly  could;  to  bum  the  city, 
and  to  spare  none  but  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
whom  no  intended  to  seixe  and  keep  as 
pledges  of  his  peace  with  that  general;  for  by 
this  time  it  was  strongly  reported  that  he  was 
on  his  return  from  his  great  expedition.  The 
conspirators  had  fixed  on  a  night  during  the 
feast  of  the  SatumaUa  for  the  execution  of  their 
enterprise.  They  had  lodged  arms  and  combus- 
tible matter  in  the  house  of  Cethegus.  They 
had  divided  Rome  into  a  hundred  parts,  and 
pitched  upon  the  same  number  of  men,  each 
of  whom  was  allotted  his  quarter  to  set  firo 
to.  As  this  was  to  be  done  by  them  all  at  the 
same  moment,  they  hoped  that  Uie  confiagra* 
tion  would  be  general;  others  were  to  intercept 
the  water,  and  kill  all  that  went  to  seek  it. 

While  these  things  were  preparing,  there 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  two  ambassadors 
from  the  Allobroges,  a  nation  that  had  been 
much  oppressed  by  the  Romans,  and  was  very 
impatient  under  their  yoke.  'Lentulus  and 
hia  party  thought  these  ambassadors  proper 
persons  to  raise  commotiona  in  Gaul,  and 
bring  that  country  to  their  interest,  and  there* 
fore  made  them  partners  in  the  conspiracy. 
They  likewise  charged  them  with  letters  to 
their  magistrates  and  to  Catiline.     To  the 


*  When  s  Ronaa  ienator  was  eipelled,  an  appciiat- 
nit  to  prctorial  oAee  ms  a  ■omeient  qualiflcatvi 
tor  him  to  remime  hit  teat    Dion.  1.  xutu. 
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GmIs  they  promiMd  liberty,  and  they  denrad 
CatOine  to  enftanchiae  the  tUvea,  and  raareh 
immediateJy  to  Rome.  Along  with  the  ambaa- 
ndora  they  aent  one  Titua  of  Crotona  to  cariy 
the  lettera  to  Catiline.  But  the  raeaaurea  of 
these  inconsiderate  men,  who  generally  con- 
■oltef  I  upon  their  affiun  oTor  their  wine  and  in 
oompany  with  women,  were  soon  discovered 
by  tbe  indefatigable  diligence,  the  sober  ad- 
dress, and  great  capacity  of  Cicero.  He  had 
his  emissaries  in  all  paru  of  the  city,  to 
trace  every  step  they  took;  and  had,  besides,  a 
secret  correspond^ce  with  many  who  pre- 
tended to  jom  in  the  conspiracy;  by  which 
means  he  got  intelligence  of  their  tieating 
with  those  strangera. 

In  consequence  hereof,  he  laid  in  ambosh 
for  the  Crotonian  in  the  night,  and  seised  him 
and  the  lettera;  the  ambassadora  tbemseWes 
privately  lending  him  their  assistance.*  Early 
in  the  morning  he  assembled  the  senate  in  the 
temple  of  Concord^  where  he  read  the  lettera, 
and  took  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses. 
Julius  Silanus  deposed,  that  several  persons 
had  heard  Cethegua  say,  that  three  consuls  and 
four  preton  would  very  soon  be  killed.  The 
evidence  of  Piso,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
contained  circumatances  of  the  like  nature. 
And  Caius  Sulpitios,  one  of  the  prston  who 
was  sent  to  Cethegns^  house,  found  there  a 
great  quantity  of  javelins,  swords,  poinards, 
and  other  arms,  all  new  furbished.  At  last 
the  senate  giving  the  Crotonian  a  promise  of 
Indemnity,  Lentulus  saw  himself  entirely  de- 
tected, and  laid  down  his  office  (for  he  was 
then  prBtor:)  he  put  off  his  purple  robe  in  the 
house,  and  took  another  more  suitable  to  his 
present  distress.  Upon  which,  both  he  and  his 
accomplices  were  delivered  to  the  prstors,  to 
be  kept  in  custody,  but  not  in  chains. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  the  people 
were  waiting  without  in  great  nnmbera  for  the 
event  of  the  day,  Cicero  went  out  and  gave 
them  an  account  of  it.  After  which,  they  con- 
iJucted  him  to  the  honse  of  a  friend  who  Uved 
In  his  neighbourhood;  his  own  being  taken  up 
with  the  women,  who  were  then  employed  in 
tlie  mysterious  rites  oC  the  goddess  whom  the 
Romans  call  Bona  or  the  Good  and  the  Ghreeks 
Gyweea.  An  annual  sacrifice  is  offered  her 
in  the  consul'^  house  by  his  wife  and  mother, 
and  the  vestal  virgins  give  their  attendance. 
MHien  Cicero  was  retired  to  the  anartmenta 
assigned  for  him,  with  only  a  few  friends,  he 
bonn  to  consider  what  punishment  he  should 
inflict  upon  the  criminals.  He  was  extremely 
loath  to  proceed  to  a  capital  one,  which  the 
nature  or  their  offence  seemed  to  demand,  as 
well  by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, as  for  fear  of  incurring  the  censure  of 
making  an  extravagant  and  severe  use  of  his 
Dower  against  men  who  were  of  the  first 
ihmilies,  and  had  powerful  connexions  in 
Rome.  On  the  other  side,  if  he  gave  them  a 
more  gentle  chastisement,  he  thought  he  should 
ilill  have  something  to  fear  from  them.  He 
knew  that  they  would  never  rest  with  anv 
thing  less  than  death;  but  would  rather  break 

'  *  ThcM  tmbundort  had  been  solicited  by  Umbr»- 
9m  to  joia  hit  party.  UpoD  nature  deliberatioii,  they 
thowht  it  nfett  to  abide  by  the  stete,  tnd  diMorered 
Um  plot  to  Fabiitf  Suga,  the  patron  of  Quit  nation. 


out  into  the  most  despenta  villanlen,vitei 
their  former  wickedness  wo  sharpened  wA 
anger  and  resentment.  Besides,  he  m^ht  Ua 
self  be  brsAtied  with  the  marks  of  timidity  and 
weakness,  and  the  rather  because  he  wis 
generally  supposed  not  to  have  much  eoufsfs. 
Before  Cicero  could  come  to  a  resolatioi^ 
the  women  who  were  saerificins  observed  an 
extraordinarv  presage.  When  the  fire  on  the 
altar  seemed  to  be  extinguished,  a  strong  and 
bright  flame  suddenly  broke  out  of  the  emben. 
The  other  women  were  terrified  at  the  pradi 

gr,  but  the  vestal  virgins  ordered  Terentia. 
ioero's  wife,  to  go  to  him  immediately,  and 
command  him,  from  them,  ^  Boldly  to  follow 
his  best  judgment  in  the  service  of  his  don- 
try;  because  the  goddess,  by  the  brightness  of 
this  flame,  promired  him  not  only  safety  bat 
glory  in  his  enterprise.'*  Terentia  was  by  no 
meanr  of  a  meek  and  timid  disposition,  hot 
nad  her  ambition,  and  (as  Cicero  himself  says) 
took  a  greater  share  with  him  in  politics  than 
she  permitted  him  to  have  in  domestic  busi- 
ness. She  now  informed  him  of  the  prodigy, 
and  exasperated  him  against  the  cnminals. 
His  brother  Quintos,  and  Puhliua  Nigidins, 
one  of  his  philosophical  friends,  whom  he 
made  great  use  or  in  the  administrstion, 
strengthened  him  in  the  same  purpose. 

Next  day  the  senate  met  to  deliberate  on 
the  pnnishment  of  the  conspirators,  and  Sihi- 
nus,  being  first  asked  his  opinion,  gave  it 
for  sending  them  to  prison,  and  punishing  them 
in  the  severest  manner  that  was  possible.  The 
rest  in  their  order  agreed  with  him,  till  it  came 
to  Caius  Cesar,  who  was  afterwarda  dictator. 
Casar,  then  a  young  man,  and  juat  in  the  dawn 
of  power,  both  in  his  measures  and  his  hopei^ 
was  taking  that  road  which  he  continoed  in, 
till  he  turned  the  Roman  commonwealth  ints 
a  monarchy.  This  was  not  observed  by  others, 
but  Cicero  had  strong  suspicions  of  mm.  He 
took  care,  however,  not  to  give  him  a  safficieDt 
handle  against  him.  Some  say  the  consul  had 
almost  got  the  necessary  proofs,  and  that  Ce- 
sar had  a  narrow  escape.  Othen  assert,  thai 
Cicero  purposely  neglected  the  informations 
that  might  nave  been  had  against  him,  for  fear 
of  his  friends  and  his  great  interest.  For,  had 
Casar  been  brought  under  the  same  prsdicap 
ment  with  the  conspiratora,  it  would  rather 
have  contributed  to  save  than  to  destrovthem 

When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  give  iudgmeat, 
he  rose  and  declared,  ^'  Not  for  puoiahing  them 
capitally,  but  for  confiscating  their  estates,  and 
lodging  them  in  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy  that 
Cicero  should  pitch  upon,  where  they  Inight  be 
kept  in  chains  till  Catiline  was  conquered."* 
To  this  opinion,  which  was  on  the  mercifnl 

side, • 

him 

small  weigHt:  for  in  his  speech  he  gave  the  ai^ 

nenta  at  large  for  both  opinions,  first  for  ths 
ler,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  Cnsar.  Aid 
all  Cicero's  friends,  thinking  it  would  be  ksi 
invidious  for  him  to  avoid  putting  the  criminali 
to  death,  were  for  the  latter  aentenoe:  taun- 

■u  here  to  Intimate,  that  nOer  Ihs  de 
ftat  of  Cataline,  they  might  be  put  upon  their  trial; 
but  it  appears  from  SaUiut,  that  Cmar  had  no  nA 
btcntion. 


and  supp<tfted  with  great  eloquence  by  * 
who  gave^  it,  Cicero  himself  added  ne 
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much  that  eTcn  Slltnot  changed  lides;  and  ex- 
ciuied  himself  by  saying  Uiat  he  did  not  mean 
capital  punishment,  for  that  imprisonment  was 
the  severest  which  a  Roman  senator  conld 
suffer. 

The  matter  thns  went  on  till  it  came  to  Lu- 
tatius  Catttlas.  He  declared  for  capital  pun- 
ishment: and  Cato  supported  him,  expressing 
in  strong  terms  his  suspicions  of  Cesar;  which 
so  roused  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  the 
senate,  that  they  made  a  decree  for  sending 
(he  conspirators  to  execution.  Caesar  then  op- 
posed the  confiscating  their  goods;  for  he  said 
it  was  unreasonable,  when  they  rejected  the 
mild  part  of  his  sentence,  to  adopt  the  severe. 
As  the  majority  still  insisted  upon  it,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  tribunes.  The  tribunes,  indeed, 
did  not  put  in  their  prohibition,  but  Cicero 
himself  gave  up  the  point,  and  agreed  that  the 
goods  should  not  be  forfeited. 

Afler  this  Cicero  went  at  the  head  of  the 
senate  to  the  criminals,  who  were  not  all 
lodged  in  one  house,  but  in  those  of  the  sev- 
eral pnetors.  First  he  took  Lentulus  from  the 
Palatine  hill,  and  led  him  down  the  Via  Sacray 
and  through  the  middle  of  the  Jorum.  The 
principal  persons  in  Rome  attended  the  consul 
on  all  sides,  like  a  guard;  the  people  stood  si- 
lent at  the  horror  of  the  scene;  and  the  youth 
looked  on  with  fear  and  astonishment,  as  if 
they  were  initiated  that  day  in  some  awful  cer- 
emonies of  aristocratic  power.  When  he  had 
passed  the  forum,  and  was  come  to  the  prison, 
he  delivered  Lentulus  to  the  executioner.  Af- 
terwards be  brought  Cethegus,  and  all  the  rest 
iff  their  order,  and  they  were  put  to  death.  In 
his  return  he  saw  others  who  were  in  the  con- 
spiracy standing  thick  in  the  Jorum.  As  these 
knew  not  the  fate  of  their  ring-leaders,  they 
were  waiting  for  night,  in  order  to  go  to  their 
lescue,  for  they  supposed  them  yet  alive.  Ci- 
cero, therefore,  called  out  to  them  aloud.  They 
did  live.  The  Romans,  who  choose  to  avoid 
all  inauspicious  words,  in  this  manner  express 
deatli. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  Jorum  to  go  to  his  own  house,  the 
oeople  now  did  not  conduct  him  m  a  silent  and 
orderly  manner,  but  crowded  to  hail  him  with 
loud  acclamatious  and  pl;\udit8,  calling  him  the 
Baviour  and  second  founder  qf  R(me.  The 
streets  were  illuminated*  with  a  multitude  of 
lamps  and  torches  placed  by  the  doors.  The 
women  held  out  lights  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  that  they  might  behold,  and  pay  a  pro- 
per compliment  to  the  man  who  was  followed 
with  solemnity  by  a  train  of  the  greatest  men 
in   Rome,  most  of  whom  had  distinguished 

^themselves  by  successful  wars,  led  up  triumphs, 
and  enlarged  the  empire  both  by  sea  and  land. 
All  these,  in  their  discourse  with  each  other  as 
they  went  along,  acknowledged  that  Rome  was 
indd^^ted  to  many  generals  and  great  men  of 
that  age  for  pecuniary  acquisitions,  for  rich 
spoils,  for  power;  but  for  preservation  and 
safety,  to  Cicero  alone,  who  had  rescued  her 
from  so  great  and  dreadful  a  danger.    Not  that 

\  his  quashing  the  enterprise,  and  punishing  the 

'  IlluminatioiM  are  of  high  antiquity.  Thev  eame 
..originallj  from  Un  noeturail  celebration  of  religioui 
"fnystcries ;  and,  on  that  aoeouiit,  carried  the  idea  of 
Vencxaiion  and  respect  with  them. 
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delinquents,  appeared  so  extraordinary  a  thing) 
but  the  wonder  was,  that  he  could  suppreas 
the  greatest  conspiracy  that  ever  existed,  with 
so  little  inconvenience  to  the  state  withoht  the 
least  sedition  or  tumult  For  many  who  join* 
ed  Catiline  left  him  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  fate  of  Lentulus  and  Ceth^us;  and  that 
traitor,  giving  Antony  battle  with  the  troops  that 
remains], was  destroyed  with  his  whole  army. 
Yet  some  were  displeased  with  this  conduct 
and  success  of  Cicero,  and  inclined  to  do  him 
all  possible  injury.  At  the  head  of  this  faction 
were  some  of  the  magistrates  for  the  ensuing 
year;  Caesar,  who  was  to  be  pretor,  and  Me- 
t*jllus  and  Bestia,  tribunes.*  These  last,  en- 
tering upon  their  office  a  few  days  before  that 
of  Cicero's  expired,  would  not  suffer  him  to 
address  the  people.  They  placed  their  own 
benches  on  the  rostra,  and  only  gave  him  per- 
mission to  take  the  oath  upon  laying  down  hit 
office,!  after  which  he  was  to  descend  imme- 
diately. Accordingly,  when  Cicero  went  op, 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  take  the  cus- 
tomary oath;  but  silence  being  made,  instead 
of  the  usual  form,  he  adopted  one  that  wo 
new  and  singular.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that 
^  He  had  saved  his  country,  and  preserved  the 
empire^  and  all  the  people  joined  in  it. 

Tliis  exasperated  Caesar  and  the  tribunes  stiU 
more,  and  they  endeavoured  to  create  him  new 
troubles.  Among  other  things  they  proposed  a 
decree  for  calling  Pompey  home  with  hisaroiy 
to  suppress  the  despotic  power  of  Cicero.  It 
was  happy  for  him,  and  for  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, that  Cato  was  then  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes; for  he  opposed  them  with  an  authoritv 
equal  to  theirs,  und  a  reputation  that  was  much' 
greater,  and  consequently  broke  their  measures 
with  ease.  He  made  a  set  speech  upon  Ci 
cero's  consulship,  and  represented  it  in  so  glo- 
rious a  light  that  the  highest  honours  were  de- 
creed him,  and  he  was  called  the  Jather  ofki$ 
country,  a  mark  of  distinction  which  none  ever 
gained  before.  Cato  bestowed  that  title  on  him 
before  the  people,  and  they  confirmed  it4 

His  authority  in  Rome  at  that  time  was  wi 
doubtedly  great  but  he  rendered  himself  ob 
noxious  and  burdensome  to  many,  not  by  any 
ill  action,  but  by  continually  praising  and  mag- 
nifying himself.  He  never  entered  the  senate^ 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  the  courts  of 
iudicature,  but  Catiline  and  Lentulus  were  the 
burden  of  his  song.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
his  writings  were  so  interlarded  with  enc(^ 
miums  on  himself,  that  though  his  style  wm 
elegant  and  delightful,  his  discourses  were  dis- 
gusting and  nauseous  to  the  reader;  for  the 
blemidi  stuck  to  him  like  an  incurable  disease. 

But  though  he  had  such  an  insatiable  avidity 
for  honour,  he  was  never  unwilling  that  others 
should  have  their  share.  For  he  was  entirely 
free  from  envy;  and  it  appears  from  his  works 
that  he  was  most  liberal  in  his  praises,  aot 
only  of  the  ancients,  but  of  those  of  J  a  own 


*  Bcitia  went  ont  of  office  on  the  eighdy  Decem- 
ber.   MeteUoe  end  Sextiua  were  tribnnei' 

t  The  coniuli  took  two  oatlis :  one,  on  >  erinr  inis 
their  office,  that  they  would  act  accordin/  the  hwsi 
and  the  other,  on  quitting  it,  that  they  1)  not  aetoj 
contrary  to  the  lawi. 

t  <i,.  Caine  was  the  fint  who  gave  '  i  the  titio 
Cato,  a>  tribune,  coBfinBcd  it  before  tlM    lopb. 
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dine.  Many  of  hu  remarkable  MjinffL  too,  of 
thit  nature,  are  presenred.  Thus  of  Aristotle 
de  said,  ^  That  he  was  a  river  of  flowing  gold:" 
wd  of  Plato's  Dialogues,  <<  That  if  Jupiter 
were  to  speak,  he  would  speak  as  he  did." 
Theophrastus  he  used  to  call  his  particular  fa- 
Toorite;  and  being  asked  which  of  Demos- 
tbenes^s  orations  he  thought  the  best,  he  an- 
swered, '<  The  longest.*  Some  who  affect  to 
be  sealous  admirers  of  that  orator,  complain, 
indeed,  of  Cicero's  saying  in  one  of  bis  epis- 
tles, **  That  Demosthenes  sometimes  nodded  in 
.\is  orations:"  but  they  forget  the  many  great 
encomiums  he  bestowed  on  him  in  other  parts 
of  his  works;  and  do  not  consider  that  he  gave 
the  title  of  PhUyfpies  to  his  orations  against 
Mark  Antony,  which  were  the  most  elaborate 
be  ever  wrote.  There  was  not  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries celebrated  either  for  his  eloquence 
or  philosophy,  whose  fame  be  did  not  promote, 
•ither  by  speaking  or  writing  of  him  in  an  ad- 
vantageous manner.  He  persuaded  Caesar; 
when  dictator,  to  grant  Cratippus  the  Peripa- 
tetic, the  freedom  of  Rome.  He  likewise  pre- 
vail^ upon  the  council  of  Areopagus  to  make 
out  an  order  for  desiring  him  to  remain  at 
Athens  to  instruct  the  youth,  and  not  deprive 
their  city  of  such  an  ornament.  There  are. 
moreover,  letters  of  Cicero'k  to  Herodes,  and 
others  to  his  son,  in  which  he  directs  them  to 
•tody  philosophy  under  Cratippus.  But  he  ao- 
enses  Gorgias  the  rhetorician  of  accnstoming 
his  son  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  intemperance, 
and  therefore  forbids  the  young  man  his  soci- 
ety. Amongst  his  Greek  letters,  this,  and  an- 
other to  Pelops  the  Byzantine,  are  all  that  dis- 
'  cover  any  thing  of  resentment.  His  reprimand 
to  Gorgias  ceruinly  was  right  and  proper,  if 
he  was  the  dissolute  man  that  he  passed  for; 
bot  he  betrays  an  excessive  meanness  in  his  ex- 
postulations with  Pelops,  for  neglecting  to  pro- 
cure him  certain  honours  from  the  city  of  By- 
lantium. 

These  were  the  effects  of  his  vanity.  Supe- 
rior keenness  of  expression,  too,  which  he  had 
at  command,  led  him  into  many  violationa  of 
decorum.  He  pleaded  for  Munatius  in  a  cer- 
tain cause;  and  his  client  was  acquitted  in 
consequence  of  his  defenoe.  Afterwards  Mu- 
natius prosecuted  Sabinus,  one  of  Cicero's 
friends;  upon  which  he  was  so  much  trans- 
ported with  anger  as  to  say,  ^  Thinkest  thou  it 
was  the  merit  of  thy  cause  that  saved  thee,  and 
not  rather  the  cloud  which  I  threw  over  thy 
crimes,  and  which  kept  them  from  the  sight  of 
the  courts  He  had  succeeded  in  an  enco- 
mium on  Marcus  Crassus  from  the  rostmm: 
and  a  few  days  afler  as  pnbliclv  reproached 
him.  ^^Wbat!"  said  Crassus,  <<did  you  not 
lately  praise  me  in  the  the  place  where  you  now 
stand?*'  ^True:"  answered  Cicero,  <<butl 
did  it  by  vray  of  experiment,  to  see  what  I 
could  make  of  a  bad  subject"  Crassus  had 
once  affirmed,  tl^at  none  of  bis  family  e^-er 
lived  above  threescore  ^ears:  but  afterwards 
wanted  to  contradict  it,  and  said,  ^  What 
could  I  have  been  thinking  of  when  I  asserted 
such  a  thing!"  <<  You  knew,"  said  Cicero, 
''that  such  an  assertion  would  be  very  sgreea- 
ble  to  the  people  of  Rome."  Crassus  hap- 
pened one  day  to  profess  himself  much  pleased 
with  that  maxim  of  the  stoics,  <«  The  good  man 


is  always  rich.'*  ^  I  imagine,"  said  dowk 
**  there  is  another  more  agreeable  to  yoo,  Jm 
thing§  belong  to  tht.  prv4et»t?*  For  GrsMs 
was  notoriously  covetous.  Crassus  had  two 
sons,  one  of  which  resembled  a  man  called 
Accius  so  much  that  his  mother  was  suspected 
of  an  intrigue  with  him.  This  young  man 
spoke  in  the  senate  with  great  applaose;  and 
Cicero  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  hiai, 
answered  in  Greek,  axhi  Orassou.f  Wbsa 
Crassus  was  g>'>ing  to  set  out  for  Syria,  ha 
thought  it  better  to  leave  Cicero  hia  friend  than 
his  enemy:  and  therefore  addressed  him  oas 
day  in  an  obliging  manner,  and  told  him  he 
would  come  and  sup  with  him.  Cicero  ac- 
cepted the  offer  with  equal  politeness.  A  few 
days  after,  Vatinios  likewise  applied  to  b>ia 
by  his  friends,  and  desired  a  reconciliatioB. 
"WhatP  said  Cicero,  ^does  Yatinios  too 
want  to  sup  with  me.^  Such  were  his  jests 
upon  Crassus.  Yatinios  had  scrofuloas  ta- 
mours  in  his  neck;  and  one  day  when  he  was 
pleading,  Cicero  cialled  him  "  a  tumid  orator.' 
An  account  was  once  brought  Cicero  that 
Yatittius  was  dead,  which  being  aiterwatds 
contradicted,  he  said,  '<  May  vengeance  seiae 
the  tongue  that  told  the  lie!"  When  Cesar 
proposwi  a  decree  for  distributing  the  lands  is 
Campania  among  the  soldiers,  many  of  the 
senators  were  dtlspleased  at  it;  and  Lucius 
Gellius,  in  particular,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  of  them,  said,  *<  That  shall  never  be 
while  I  live."  <<  Let  us  wait  awhile,  then,' 
said  Cicero; ''  for  Gellius  requires  no  very  long 
credit."  There  was  one  Octavius,  who  had  it 
objected  to  him  that  he  was  an  African.  Qpe 
day  when  Cicero  was  pleading,  this  man  said 
he  could  not  hear  him.  '*  That  is  somewhat 
strange,"  said  Cicero;  for  you  are  notwitboat 
a  hole  in  your  ear."^  When  Metelius  Nepos 
told  him,  ^  That  he  had  ruined  moire  as  an 
evidence  than  he  had  saved  as  an  advocate:" 
**  I  grant  it,"  said  Cicero,  "  for  I  have  mors 
truth  than  eloquence."  A  young  man^  who  lay 
under  the  imputation  of  having  given  his  father  a 
poisoned  cake,  talking  in  an  insolent  maimer, 
and  threatening  that  Cicero  should  feel  the 
weight  of  his  reproaches,  Cicero  answered, 
*'I  had  much  rather  have  them  than  your  cake. " 
Publius  Sestius  had  taken  Cicero,  amoag 
others,  for  his  advocate,  in  a  cause  of  some 
importance;  and  yet  he  would  suffer  no  tnaa 
to  speak  but  himself.  When  it  appeared  that 
he  would  be  acquitted,  and  the  judges  were 
giving  their  verdict,  Cicero  called  to  him,  and 
said,  ^  Sestius,  make  the  best  use  of  your  time 
to-day,  for  to-morrow  you  will  b^out  oifoffica."! 


er  ffaaSR 


*  ramiiiriii  rev  re^H.    Th«  Orwk  o-p*. 
eoBBing*  shrewd,  prudent,  ai  well  as  wise 
say  of  th*  former  teeeptaUoiB.  the  stoio  ■!_ 
apidicable  to  CraMue.    That  frugi,  in  Latio.  u 
iDdifferenlly  either  for  laTing  prudence,  cr    lor 
wiidom. 

f  An  ill-Bannered  pun,  which  signifies  eithci 
the  yotmg  man  ww  worthy  of  Crawm,  or  that  b« 
the  ton  of  Aceiu*. 

1  A  mark  of  ilavery  amooMt  lonw  nationa  ^  but  the 
Africans  wore  pendants  in  &eir  ears  by  waj  orora*-  a 
mtni.  i 

$  Probably  Sestius,  not  bei&e  a  profesMd  adToc&t«  J 
would  not  be  employed  to  speaJc  for  any  body  «!■«> ;  ain^J 
therefore,  Cicero  meant  that  he  should  i<ttd«dg^  b^l 
vanity  in  qwisHivi  for  himself  I 
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Pobliin  Cottay  ivUo  affected  to  be  thought  an 
able  lawjer,  though  he  had  neithcf  learning 
Bor  capacity,  being  called  in  aa  a  witnese  in  a 
certain  cause,  declared,  <'  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter."  "  Perhapa,"  aaid  Cicero,  "yon 
think  I  am  aiking  you  some  question  in  law." 
Metellua  Nepoa,  in  some  difference  with  Cice* 
ro  often  asking  him,  <<  Who  is  jroar  father?" 
he  replied,  "  Your  mother  has  made  it  mnch 
more  difficuh  for  you  to  answer  that  question." 
For  his  mother  had  not  the  most  unsullied  rep- 
nution .  This  Metellus  was  himself  a  man  of 
a  light  unbalanced  mind.  He  suddenly  quitted 
the  tribunitial  office,  and  sailed  to  Pompey  in 
Syria;  and  when  he  was  there,  he  returaed  in 
a  manner  still  more  absurd.  When  his  pre- 
ceptor Philagrus  died,  he  buried  him  in  a  pom- 
pous manner,  and  placed  the  figure  of  a  crow 
in  marble  on  his  monument.*  ^  This,"  said 
Cicero,  <<  was  one  of  the  wisest  thinss  yon 
ever  did:  for  your  preceptor  haa  taught  you 
rather  to  fly  than  to  speak.'^  Marcus  Appius 
haTing  mentioned,  in  the  introduction  to  one 
pf  his  pleadings,  that  his  friend  had  desired 
him  to  try  every  source  of  care,  eloquence,  and 
fidelity  in  his  cause,  Cicero  said,  ''What  a 
hard-hearted  man  you  are,  not  to  do  any  one 
thing  that  your  friend  has  desired  o^you?" 

It  seems  not  foreign  to  the  business  of  an 
orator  to  use  this  cuttina  raillenr  against  ene- 
mies or  opponents;  but  his  employing  it  indis- 
criminately, merely  to  raise  a  laugh,  rendered 
him  extremely  obnoxious.  To  give  a  few  in- 
•Unces:  He  used  to  call  Marcus  Aquilius, 
MrastuSf  because  he  had  two  sons-in-law  who 
were  both  in  exile.^  Lucius  Cotta,  a  great 
loTer  of  wine,  was  censor  when  Cicero  solicit- 
ed the  consulship.  Cicero,  in  the  course  of 
his  canvass,  happenins  to  be  thirsty,  called  for 
water,  and  said  to  his  friends  who  stood  round 
him  as  he  drank,  *'  You  do  well  to  conceal  me, 
for  you  are  afraid  that  the  censor  will  call  me 
to  account  forjdrinking  water."  Meeting  Yoco- 
nius  one  day  with  three  daughters,  who  were 
for/  plain  women,  he  cried  out: 

On  thii  ooneeptioB  Phosbu  asver  Miflsd.) 

Marcus  Crellios  who  was  soppoeed  to  be  of 
■erTiie  extraction,  happened  to  read  aome  let- 
ters in  the  senate  with  a  loud  and  strong  Toice, 
ft  Do  not  be  sarprised  at  it,"  said  Cicero,  **  for 
there  have  been  public  criers  in  his  fiunily." 
Fanatas,  the  son  of  Sylla  the  dictator,  who  had 
proecribed  great  numbers  of  Romans,  having 
ran  deep  in  debt,  and  watted  great  part  of  his 
aetate,  was  obliged  to  pot  up  pnbho  bills  for 
the  sale  of  it  Upon  which  Cicero  said,  **  I 
Hke  these  bills  mnch  bettor  than  his  fathei^.^ 

Many  hated  him  for  thoae  keen  ■areasms; 
which  encouraged  Clodius  and  his  faotion  to 
fonn  their  schemes  asainst  him.  The  oeoaaion 
was  thia:  Clodios,  who  wo  of  a  noble  family, 
roiiDg  >nd  adventarons,  entertained  a  pasdon 

•  It  was  Mosl  among  d>»siicieat»  to  pkes  MsWiiiiia- 
tie  figures  on  Ui«  monnmenu  of  th«  dead ;  snd  thsw 
were  cither  such  iiutrunenU  m  repre«cDted  the  pro- 
IbMicm  of  the  decesscd,  or  such  uumal*  st  reeemoled 
th«m  fin  ditpoeition. 

JAUadii^  to  the  eekriWof  hie  evpedilkmt. 
Bceanee  AdrMtns  had  married  hie  damhian  to 
Kleoclcs  and  Polyaicct,  who  were  exiled. 

k  A  vene  of  Sophoelet,  ipsakiiig  of  Laini,  the  fcthst 
aCCBdimis. 


forPompeia,thewifeofCBsar.  ThisiAiucad 
him  to  gjBt  privately  into  the  house,  which  he 
did  in  this  habit  of  a  female  musician.  The 
women  were  offering  in  Cssar's  house  that 
mysterious  sacrifice  which  is  kept  from  the  sight 
and  knowledge  of  men.  But.  though  no  maa 
is  suffered  to  asaist  in  it,  Clodiua,  who  was 
very  young,  and  had  his  face  yet  smooth,  hoped 
to  pass  through  the  women  to  Pompeia  undis- 
covered. As  he  entered  a  great  house  in  the 
night,  he  was  puzzled  to  find  his  way}  and  oqe 
of  the  women  belonging  to  Aurelia,  Cesar's 
mother  seeing  him  wandering  up  and  down, 
asked  him  his  name.  Being  now  forced  to 
speak,  he  said  he  was  seeking  Abra,  one  of 
rompeia's  maids.  The  woman,  perceiving  k 
was  not  a  female  voice,  shrieked  out,  and  call- 
ed the  matrons  together.  They  immediately 
made  fast  the  doors,  and,  searching  the  whole 
house,  found  Clodius  skulking  in  the  apartment 
of  the  maid  who  introduced  him. 

As  the  affair  made  a  great  noise,  Cssar  di- 
vorced Pompeia,  and  prosecuted  Clodius  for 
that  act  of  impiety.  Cicero  was  at  that  time 
his  friend;  for  during  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, he  had  been  ready  to  give  him  all  the  aa- 
aistance  in  his  power;  and  even  attended  aa 
one  of  his  guards.  Clodius  insisted,  in  his  de- 
fence, that  be  was  not  then  at  Rome,  but  at  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  country.  But  Cic» 
ro  attested  that  he  came  that  very  day  to  hie 
house,  and  talked  with  him  about  some  partio- 
uUr  business.  This  was,  indeed,  matter  of  fact; 
yet  probably  it  was  not  so  much  the  influence 
of  truth,  as  the  necessity  of  satisfying  his  wife 
Terentia,  that  induced  him  to  declare  it  She 
hated  Clodius  on  account  of  his  sister  Clodiaj 
for  she  was  persuaded  that  that  lady  wanted  to 
get  Cicero  for  her  husband;  and  that  she  man- 
aged the  design  by  one  TuUus.  As  TuUus  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero's,  and  likewise 
constantly  paid  hia  court  to  Clodia,  who  wo 
his  neighbour,  that  circumstance  strengthened 
her  suspicions.  Besides,  Terentia  was  a  wo- 
man of  an  imperious  temper,  and,  having  an 
ascendant  over  her  husband,  she  put  him  upon 
giving  evidence  against  Clodius.  Many  otner 
persons  of  honour  alleged  against  him  the 
crimes  of  perjury,  of  fraud,  of  bribing  the  peo- 
ple, and  corrupting  the  women.  Naj(,  Lncn)- 
lus  brought  his  maid-servante  to  prove  that  Clo- 
dius had  a  criminal  commerce  with  his  own  sis- 
ter, who  was  the  wife  of  that  nobleman.  Ttts 
was  the  youngest  of  the  sisters.  And  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  had  connexions  of 
the  same  kmd  with  his  other  sisters;  one  of 
which,  named  Tertia,  was  married  to  Martiii 
Rex;  and  the  other.  Clodia,  to  Metellus  Celer 
The  latter  was  called  QuodramfoHa,  becaoae 
one  of  her  lovers  palmed  upon  her  a  parse  of 
small  brass  money,  instead  of  silver;  the  smaU* 
est  brass  coin  being  called  t^qwidrani.  It  was 
on  this  sister's  account  that  Clodius  was  moat 
censured.  As  the  people  set  themselves  both 
against  the  witnesses  and  the  prosecutors,  the 
judges  were  so  terrified  that  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  place  a  guard  about  the  court;  and 
mos^  of  them  confounded  the  letters  upon  the 
tablets.*  He  seemed,  however,  to  be  acquittea 
by  the  mijoiity;  but  it  was  said  to  be  through 
Seatheaotaeathefaialklpamsge  iatheli&oi 
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pecnnlan  ipplicationi.  Hence  CatnlQ^  when 
ne  met  the  judges,  said,  "  Yoa  were  right  in 
desiring  a  guard  for  your  defence;  for  you  were 
afraid  that  somebody  would  take  the  money 
ih>m  you."  And  when  Clodiua  told  Cicero  that 
the  judges  did  not  give  credit  to  his  deposition, 
•*  Yes,"  said  he,  "  fiye  and  twenty  of  them  be- 
lieved me,  for  so  many  condemned  you;  nor 
^  the  other  thirty  believe  you,  for  they  did 
■dt  acquit  you  till  they  had  received  your  mo- 
ney." As  to  Caesar,  when  he  was  called  upon. 
he  gave  no  testimony  against  Clodius;  nor  did 
he  affirm  that  he  was  certain  of  any  injury  done 
to  his  bed.  He  only  said,  <^He  had  divorced 
Pompeia,  because  the  wife  of  Cesar  ought  not 
only  to  be  clear  of  such  a  crime,  but  of  the  very 
saspicion  of  it." 

Afler  Clodius  had  escaped  this  danger,  and 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  people,  he  immedi- 
ately attacked  Cicero,  and  left  neither  circum- 
stance nor  person  untried  to  ruin  him.  He 
gained  the  people  by  laws  that  flattered  their 
inclinations,  and  the  consuls  by  decreeing  them 
large  and  wealthy  provinces;  for  Piso  was  to 
have  Macedonia,  and  Gahinius  Syria.  He  re- 
gistered many  mean  and  indigent  persons  as 
citizens;  and  armed  a  number  of  slaves  for  his 
constant  attendants.  Of  the  great  triumvirate, 
Crassus  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Cicero. 
Pompey  indifferently  caressed  both  parties,  and 
Cesar  was  going  to  set  out  upon  his  expedition 
to  Graul.  Though  the  latter  was  not  his  friend, 
but  rather  suspected  of  enmity  since  the  affair 
of  Catiline,  it  was  to  him  that  he  applied.  The 
favour  he  asked  of  him  was,  that  he  would  take 
him  as  his  lieutenant;  and  Cesar  granted  it.* 
Clodius  perceiving  that  Cicero  would,  by  this 
means,  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tribunitial 
power,  pretended  to  be  inclined  to  a  reconcil- 
iation. He  threw  most  of  the  blame  of  the 
late  difference  on  Terentia;  and  spoke  always 
of  Cicero  in  terms  of  candour,  not  like  an  ad- 
versary vindictively  inclined,  but  as  one  friend 
might  complain  of  another.  This  removed 
Cicero's  fears  so  entirelyf  that  he  gave  up  the 
lieutenancy  which  Cesar  had  indulged  him 
with,  and  began  to  attend  to  business  as  before. 

Cesar  was  so  much  piqued  at  this  proceed- 
ing, that  he  encouraged  Clodius  against  him, 
and  drew  off  Pompey  entirely  from  his  interest. 
He  declared,  too,  before  the  people,  that  Cice- 
ro, in  his  opinion,  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
violation  of  all  justice  and  law,  in  putting 
Lentulus  and  Cethegus  to  death,  without  any 
form  of  trial.  This  was  the  chai]ge  which  be 
was  summoned  to  answer.  Cicero  then  put  on 
mourning,  let  his  hair  grow,  and,  with  every 
token  of  distress,  went  about  to  supplicate  the 
people.  Clodius  took  care  to  meet  nim  every 
where  in  the  streets,  with  his  audacious  and  in- 
■olent  crew,  who  insulted  him  on  bis  change 
of  dress,  and  often  disturbed  his  applications 
by  pelting  him  with  dirt  and  stones.  However, 
almost  all  the  equestrian  order  went  into 
nonrning  with  him;  and  no  fewer  than  twenty 
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;  It  don  not  appear  that  Cicero  waa  influenced  bv 
ttua^duct  of  Clodiiu :  He  had  always  ex|>ressed  an 
ndiftrenee  to  the  lieutenancy  thai  waa  oSkrtd  to  him 
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ihousand  young  men,  of  the  best  faraO^  at- 
tended him  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  ia* 
treated  the  people  for  him.  Afterwards  the  m» 
ate  met,  with  an  intent  to  decree  that  tbe  pe» 
pie  should  change  their  habits^  as  in  times  of 
public  mourning.  But,  as  the  consuls  oppoied 
It,  and  Clodius  Deset  the  house  with  his  armed 
band  of  ruffians,  many  of  the  senators  ran  oot, 
rending  their  garments,  and  ezclaimiog  agaisst 
the  outrage. 

But  this  spectacle  excited  neither  oompsMoa 
nor  shame;  and  it  appeared  that  Cicero  mini 
either  go  into  exile,  or  decide  the  dispute  with 
the  sword.  In  this  extremity  be  applied  to 
Pompey  for  assistance;  but  he  had  purpotalj 
absented  himself,  and  remained  at  Lis  Albio 
villa.  Cicero  first  sonl  his  son-in-law  Piio  to 
him,  and  afterwards  went  himself.  Wl.en 
Pompey  was  informed  of  bis  arrival,  he  cculd 
not  bear  to  look  him  in  the  face.  He  was  coo- 
founded  at  the  thought  of  an  interview  withhii 
injured  ftriend,  who  had  fought  such  battles  for 
him,  and  rendered  him  so  many  services  ia  the 
course  of  his  administration.  But  being  now 
son-in-law  to  Cesar,  he  sacrificed  his  former 
obligations  to  that  connexion,  and  went  oat  at 
a  back  door,  to  avoid  his  presence. 

Cicenr,  thus  betrayed  and  deserted,  had  re- 
course to  the  consuls.  Gabiliius  always  treat- 
ed him  rudely;  but  Piso  behaved  with  some  d< 
vility.  He  advised  him  to  withdraw  ftom  the 
torrent  of  Clodius's  rage;  to  bear  this  chaogs 
of  the  times  with  patience;  and  to  be  once  more 
the  saviour  of  his  country,  which,  for  his  eakfi, 
was  in  all  this  trouble  and  commotion. 

After  this  answer,  Cicero  consulted  withbir 
friends.  JLucullus  advised  him  to  stay,  and  u 
sured  him  he  would  be  victoripns.  Others  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  fly,  because  the 
people  would  soon  be  desirous  of  bis  retan, 
when  they  were  weary  of  the  extravagance  aod 
madness  of  Clodius.  He  approved  of  this  last 
advice;  and  taking  a  statue  of  Minerva,  which 
he  had  long  kept  in  his  house  with  sreat  defo- 
tion,  he  carried  it  to  the  Capitol,  and  dedicated 
it  there,  with  this  inscription:  to  mNKRViiKt 
PROTECTRESS  OF  ROMS.  About  midnight  be 
privately  quitted  the  city;  and,  with  some 
friends  who  attended  to  conduct  him,  took  fail 
route  on  foot  through  Lucania,  intending  to  pan 
from  thence  to  Sicily. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  he  waa  fled  thaa 
Clodius  procured  a  decree  of  banishment  agaiait 
him,  which  prohibited  him  fire  and  water,  and 
admission  into  any  house  within,  five  huodied 
miles  of  Italy.  But  such  was  the  veneratioo  tk 
people  had  for  Cicero,  that  in  general  there 
was  no  regard  paid  to  the  decree.  They  shew- 
ed him  every  sort  of  civility,  and  condicted 
him  on  his  way  with  the  most  cordial  atten- 
tion* Only  at  Hipponium,  a  citj  of  Locaoia, 
now  called  Yibo,  one  Yibius,  a  native  of  Sio* 
ly,  who  had  particular  obligations  to  him,  andt 
among  other  things,  had  an  appointment  bb- 
der  him,  when  consul,  as  surveyor  of  the 
works,  now  refused  to  admit  him  into  fail 
house;  but  at  the  same  time  acquainted  kin 
that  he  would  appoint  a  place  in  the  coonti) 
for  his  reception.  And  Caius  Tix^nins,*  the 
pretor  of  Sicily,  though  indebted  to  Cicero  <ei 
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MMiderable  semces,  wrote  to  forbid  him  en- 
tr&acc  iDte.that  island. 

Oifcoaraged  at  these  instancef  of  ingrati- 
code,  he  repaired  to  Bniodusium,  where  he  em- 
Su'Ved  ;V.r  Uyr.hacbium.  At  first  he  bad  a 
ftvounble  gale,  but  the  next  day  the  wind 
.imeii  about,  and  drove  him  back  to  port.  He 
set  sail,  however,  again,  as  soon  as  the  wind 
was  fair.  It  is  reported,  that  when  he  was 
going  to  land  at  Dyrrhachiam  there  happened 
to  be  an  earthquake,  and  the  sea  retired  to  a 
P^reat  distance  from  the  shore.  The  diviners 
mferred  that  his  exile  would  be  of  no  long  coc- 
tinuance,  for  these  were  tokens  of  a  suddea 
change.  Grreat  nambers  of  people  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him;  and  the  cities  of  Greece 
strove  which  should  shew  him  the  greatest 
civilities;  yet  he  continued  dejected  and  dis- 
consolate. Like  a  psssionate  lover,  he  often 
cast  a  longing  look  towards  luly,  and  behaved 
with  a  littleness  of  spirit  which  could  not  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  that  had  enjoyed 
raeh  opportunities  of  cultivation  from  letters 
and  philosophy.  Nay,  he  had  often  desired  his 
friends  not  to  call  him  an  orator,  but  a  philos- 
opher,  because  he  had  made  philosophy  his 
business,  and  rhetoric  on)y  the  instrument  of 
his  political  operations.  But  opinion  has  great 
power  to  efface  the  tinctures  of  philosophy,  and 
infuse  the  passions  of  the  vulgar  into  the  minds 
of  statesmen,  who  have  a  necessary  connexion 
and  commerce  with  the  multitude;  unless  they 
take  care  so  to  engage  in  every  thing  extrinsic 
mm  to  attend  to  the  business  only,  without  im- 
bibing the  passions  that  are  the  common  con- 
aequences  of  that  business. 

After  Clodius  had  banished  Cicero,  he  burn- 
ed his  villas,  and  his  house  in  Rome;  and  on 
the  place  where  the  latter  stood,  erected  a 
temple  to  liberty.  His  goods  he  put  up  to 
anction,  and  the  crier  gave  notice  of  it  every 
day,  but  no  buyer  appeared.  By  these  means, 
1^  became  formidable  to  the  patricians;  and 
having  drawn  the  people  with  him  into  the 
most  audacious  insolence  and  effrontery,  be  at- 
tacked Pompey,  and  called  in  question  some  of 
hie  acts  and  ordinances  in  the  wars.  As  this 
exposed  Pompey  to  some  reflections,  he  blamed 
himself  greatly  for  abandoning  Cicero;  and, 
entirely  changing  his  plan,  took  every  means 
for  effecting  his  return.  As  Clodius  constantly 
opposed  them,  the  senate  decreed  that  no  puly- 
Jic  business  of  any  kind  should  be  despatched 
by  their  body  till  Cicero  was  recalled. 

In  the  consulship  of  Lentulos,  the  sedition 
increased;  some  of  the  tribunes  were  wounded 
in  the  firvm;  and  Qnintus,  the  brother  of 
Cicero,  was  left  for  dead  among  the  slain.  The 
people  began  now  to  change  their  opinion; 
and  Annius  ATilo,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  call  Clodius  to  answer 
for  his  violation  of  the  public  peace.  Many  of 
the  people  of  Rome,  and  of  tne  neighbouring 
cities,  joined  Pompey;  with  whose  assistance 
he  drove  Clodiua  out  of  the  forum;  and  then 
he  summoned  the  citizens  to  vote.  It  is  said 
that  nothing  was  ever  carried  among  the  com- 
mons with  so  great  unanimity:  and  Uie  senate, 
endeavouring  to  give  still  higher  proofs  of  their 
attachment  to  Cicero,  decreed  that  their  thanks 
■honld  be  given  the  cities  which  had  treated 
tmsn  with  kindaoss  and  respect  during  his  exile: 


and  that  his  town  and  countir  houses,  whick 
Clodius  had  demolished,  should  be  rebuilt  •! 
the  piblic  charge.*^ 

Cicero  returned  sixteen  months  after  his  baa* 
ishment;  and  such  joy  was  expressed  by  tht 
cities,  so  much  eagerness  to  meet  him  by  all 
ranks  of  people,  that  his  own  account  of  it 
is  less  than  the  troth,  though  he  said,  <<That 
Italy  had  brought  him  on  her  shoulders  to 
Rome  **  Crassus,  who  was  his  enemy  before 
bis  exile,  now  readily  went  to  meet  him,  and 
was  reconciled.  In  this,  he  said,  he  was  willing 
to  oblige  his  son  Poblios,  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Cicero. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  Cicero,  Uking 
his  opportunity  when  Clodius  was  absent,! 
went  up  with  a  oreat  company  to.  the  Capitol, 
and  destroyed  the  tribonitial  tables,  in  which 
were  recorded  all  the  acU  in  Clodius's  time. 
Clodius  loudly  complained  of  this  proceeding; 
but  Cicero  answered,  "  That  his  appointment 
as  tribune  was  irregular,  because  he  wax  of  a 
patrician  family,  and  conseauendy  all  his  acts 
were  invalid."  Cato  was  displeased,  and  op- 
posed Cicero  in  this  assertion.  Not  that  he 
praised  Clodius;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ex- 
tremely offended  at  his  administration;  but  be 
represented,  ^That  it  would  be  a  violoit 
stretch  of  prerogative  for  the  senate  to  annul 
so  many  decrees  and  acts,  among  which  waa 
his  own  commission  and  his  regulations  at  Cy- 
prus and  Byxantium.'*  The  (Ufference  which 
this  produced  between  Cato  and  Cicero  did 
not  come  to  an  absolute  rupture;  itonlyles^ 
sened  the  warmth  of  their  friendihip. 

After  this,  Milo  killed  Clodius;  and  being 
arraigned  for  the  fact,  he  chose  Cicero  for  his 
advocate.  The  senate,  fearing  that  the  prose- 
cution of  a  man  of  Mile's  spirit  and  reputation 
might  produce  some  tumult  in  the  city  ap- 
pointed Pompey  to  preside  at  this  and  the 
other  trials;  anci  to  provide  both  for  the  peace 
of  the  city  and  the  courts  of  justice.  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  posted  a  body  of  sol- 
diers in  the  Jbrtmn  before  day,  and  secured 
every  part  of  it.  This  made  Milo  apprehensive 
that  Cicero  would  be  disconcerted  at  so  unu- 
sual a  sight,  and  less  able  to  plead.  He  there- 
fore persuaded  him  to  come  in  h  Utter  to  th€ 
Jitrum}  and  to  repose  himsrl.^  t&ere  till  the 
judges  were  assembled,  and  thi*  Qt^vn  filled* 
for  he  was  not  only  timid  in  wi^.  but  he  had 
his  fears  when  he  spoke  in  public;  and  in 
many  causes  he  scarce  left  trembling  even  in 
the  height  and  vehemence  of  his  eloquence. 
When  he  undertook  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
licinios  Murena^  against  the  prosecution  of 
Cato,  he  was  ambitious  to  outdo  Hortensius, 
who  had  already  spoken  with  great  applause; 
for  which  reason  he  sat  up  all  night  to  prepare 
himself.  But  that  watching  and  application 
hurt  hun  so  much  that  he  appeared  inferior  to 
hia  rival. 

*  The  eonndi  decreed,  fbr  rebailding  hi«  tumm  is 
Rone,  neeir  11,00(M.;  for  hb  Tuican  vUls,  near  SOOOL, 
and  for  bis  Formian  vflk,  about  half  that  nun,  which 
Cicero  called  a  very  tcantj  csUnute. 

f  Cicero  had  attempted  this  once  before,  when  Clo 
dins  was  present;  but  Caius,  the  brother  of  Clodins. 
being  prctor,  by  his  means,  they  were  rescued  out  of 
the  bands  of  Cicero. 

I  Mnrana  had  retained  three  advooales,  llorteuiiii 
Marcus  Crassos,  and  Cieore. 
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When  he  oame  out  of  the  litter  to  open  the 
mam  ofMilo,  aod  nw  Pompey  Mated  on  high, 
«■  in  a  oamp,  and  weapons  glistering  all  aromia 
liw  J^rum,  he  was  so  contbnnded  tluit  he  conld 
tearce  bcf  in  his  oration.  Fop  he  shook,  and 
hie  tongoe  faltered;  though  Milo  attended  the 
trial  with  great  courage,  and  bad  disdained  to 
let  his  hair  grow,  or  to  put  on  moominff.  These 
•iroomstanees  oontribnted  not  a  litUe  to  his 
eondemnation.  As  for  Cicero,  his  trembling 
was  impated  rather  to  his  andetv  for  his  fUend 
than  to  any  particolar  timidity 

Cicero  was  appointed  one  of  the  priests, 
called  Augura,  in  the  room  of  yonng  Crasaaa, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Parthian  war.  After- 
wards the  province  of  Cilicia  was  allotted  to 
him;  and  he  sailed  thither  with  an  army  of 
twelve  thousand  foot,  and  two  thoasand  six 
hnndred  horse.  He  had  it  in  chaige  to  bring 
Cappadocia  to  submit  to  king  Ariobananes: 
which  he  performed  to  the  satisfaotioo  of  ail 
parties,  without  having  recourse  to  arms.  And 
■nding  the  Cilicians  elated  on  the  miscarriage 
of  the  Romans  in  Parthia,  and  the  commo- 
tions in  Syria,  he  bronght  them  to  order  by 
the  gentleness  of  his  government  He  refused 
the  presents  which  the  neiffhbouriiijg  princes 
oflhred  him.  He  excused  the  nrorince  fVom 
inding  him  a  public  table,  ana  daily  enter- 
tained at  his  own  charge  persons  of  honour  and 
learning,  not  with  magnificence  indeed,  but 
with  elegance  and  propriety.  He  had  no  por- 
ter at  his  gate,  nor  did  any  man  ever  find  him 
in  bed;  for  he  rose  early  m  the  morning,  and 
kindly  received  those  who  came  to  pay  their 
court  to  him,  either  standing  or  walking  before 
his  door.  We  are  told,  that  he  never  caused 
any  man  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  or  to  have 
his  garments  rent^  never  gave  opprobious  lan- 
guage in  bis  anger,  nor  added  insult  to  pun- 
ishment. He  recovered  the  public  money 
which  had  been  embezzled;  and  enriched  the 
cities  with  it  At  the  same  time  he  was  satis- 
fied, if  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  firauds 
made  restitution,  and  fixed  no  mark  of  infamy 
upon  them. 

He  had  also  a  taste  of  war;  for  he  rooted  the 
oands  of  robbers,  that  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  Mount  Amanus,  and  was  saluted  bv 
his  army  Jmperator  on  that  account.t  Coci- 
ltus,|  the  orator,  having  desired  him  to  send 
him  some  panthera  from  Cilicia  for  his  games 
at  Rome,  in  his  answer  he  could  not  forbear 
boasti  ng  of  his  achievements.  He  said, "  There 
were  no  panthers  left  in  Cilicia.  Tiiose  ani- 
mals, in  their  vexation  to  find  that  they  were 
the  only  objects  of  war,  while  eveir  thing  else 
was  at  peace,  were  fled  into  Caria.^ 

In  bis  return  from  his  prorince  he  stopped 
It  Rhodes,  and  afterwards  made  some  stay  at 

*  Tbif  mark  of  ignominy  mm  of  great  aatiqaity. 


away."  3  Sam.  z.  4. 

t  He  sot  only  received  thb  mark  of  diittMcUoii,  but 
fublic  thankirivingt  were  ordered  at  Rome  foi  hit 
•BceeBs;  and  Die  people  wert  near  to  decree  him  a 
trtumoh.  His  Bcmcet,  therefore  must  have  boen  eon- 
•iderable,  and  Platareh  tcemf  vc  menltoa  them  too 
■lifhdy. 

f  Not  CmeiUai,  but  CsUiu.  He  was  then  mdile,  and 
wanted  the  puithert  for  hi«  pabUe  ihowi. 


Athens;  which  he  did  with  great  pleuwe^  ii 
remembrance  of  the  conversations  hn  had  tah 
merly  had  there.  He  had  now  the  campaaj 
of  all  that  were  most  famed  for  erwlition; 
and  visited  his  former  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. After  he  had  received  all  due  hononii 
and  marka  of  esteem  from  Greece,  he  passed 
on  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  fire  of  dls* 
sention  kinaled,  and  every  thing  tending  to  a 
oiril  war. 

When  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  ha 
aaid,  "He  had  rather  follow  Casar^  chariot* 
wheels  in  his  triumph,  if  a  reconciliation  could 
be  effected  between  him  and  Pompey.**  And 
in  private  he  tried  ty<rj  healing  and  omoifi- 
ating  method,  by  writing  to  Caesar,  aad  en- 
treating Pompey.  After  it  came  to  an  opei 
rupture,  and  Cesar  waa  on  hia  match  to  Rome, 
Pompey  did  not  choose  to  wait  tcr  him,  bat 
retired,  with  numbera  of  the  principal  citiieBB 
in  his  train.  Cicero  did  not  attend  him  in  his 
flight;  and  therefore  it  was  believed  that  be 
would  join  Cesar.  It  is  certain  that  he  lhietii> 
ated  greatly  in  bis  opinion,  and  vras  in  the  nt» 
moat  anxiety.  For,  he  says  in  his  episties^ 
<^  Whither  shall  I  turn?  Ponpey  has  the  mora 
honourable  cause;  but  Casar  manages  his  af> 
fain  with  the  greatest  address,  and  is  moot  abb 
to  save  himself  and  hia  friends.  In  short,  I 
know  whom  to  avoid,  but  not  whom  to  seek.' 
At  last,  one  Trebatins,  a  friend  of  Cosar^  sig- 
nified to  him  by  letter,  that  Cesar  thought  hs 
had  reason  to  reckon  him  of  his  side,  ud  tt 
consider  him  aa  partner  of  his  hopes.  But  if 
his  age  would  not  permit  it,  he  might  redrs 
into  Greece,  and  live  there  in  tranquilhty,  wish* 
out  any  connection  with  either  party.  Cicero 
was  surprised  that  Cesar  did  not  write  hu»* 
self,  and  answered  angrily,  '<  That  he  would 
do  nothing  unworthy  of  his  political  charae* 
ter."*  Such  is  the  account  we  nave  of  the  mat 
terin  his  epistles. 

However,  upon  Cesaz^  marching  froa 
Spain,  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  repairad  to 
Pompey.  His  arrival  was  agreeable  to  the 
generality;  but  Cato  blamed  mm  privaUdy  for 
taking  this  measure.  <<  As  for  me,*  said  he^ 
^  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  leave  that  party 
which  I  embraced  from  the  beginniiig;  bsl 
you  might  have  been  much  more  servioeafab 
to  your  country  and  your  friends,  if  yon  had 
staid  at  Rome,  and  accommodated  yourself  to 
events;  whereas  now,  without  any  reason  or 
necessity,  you  have  decUuned  yourself  an  enenj 
to  Cesar,  and  are  come  to  ahare  in  the  danger 
with  which  you  had  nothing  to  do.^ 

These  aigoments  made  Cicero  change  Mi 
opinion;  especially  when  he  found  that  Poa- 
pey  did  not  employ  him  upon  anyconsidenhte 
service.  It  is  true,  no  one  was  to  be  Uaaaed 
for  this  but  himself;  for  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  repenting.  He  disparaged  Pompejr^  P^b^ 
irationa;  he  insinuated  his  dislike  cu  his  coeB> 
sels,  and  never  spared  his  jests  upon  his  sl> 
lies.  He  was  not,  indeed,  inclincwi  to  langh 
himself;  on  the  contrary,  he  walked  aboai  ths 
camp  with  a  very  solemn  countenance;  but  iis 
oflen  made  othera  laugh,  though  they  were  fittte 
inclined  to  it  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  ts 
give  a  fow  instances.  When  Domitias  ad- 
vanced a  man  who  had  no  turn  for  war  u»  tlie 
rank  of  captain,  and  assigned  ibr  his  nmmm 
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MMtt  he  wai  an  hooeitand  prudent  man ;  'HYhy, 
tfwn,"  laid  Cicero,  <<do  too  not  keep  him  for 
fovemor  to  your  cluldren  .^  When  some  were 
eommending  Tbeophanes  the  Leabian,  who 
waa  director  of  the  board  of  worfca,  for  conaoI> 
log  the  Rhodiana  on  the  Iom  of  their  fleet, 
«  See,"  aaid  Cicero^  ^  what  it  ia  to  have  a  Gre- 
cian director!'  When  Csaar  waa  ancceaaful 
fai  ahnoat  every  inatance,  and  held  Pompey  aa 
it  were  beaieged,  JLentulaa  aaid.  ^  He  waa  in- 
formed that  Ceaar^  frienda  looced  Yeiy  eoar.'' 
**Yoa  mean,  I  auppoae,"  aaid  Cioero,  *'that 
they  are  out  of  humour  with  him.'  One  Mar- 
tina, newly  arrived  from  Italy,  told  them  a 
report  prevailed  at  Rome  that  Pompey  waa 
blocked  up  in  hia  camp:  '^Then,''  aaid.Uicero, 
^yontooka  voyageonpnrpoaetoaeeit"  AAer 
Pompey'a  defeat,  Nonnina  aaid,  **  there  waa 
foom  yet  for  hope,  (or  there  were  aeven  eaglea 
left  in  the  camp."  Cicero  anawered,  <*  That 
wonid  be  good  encouragement,  if  we  were  to 
fight  with  jackdawa."  When  Labienua,  on  the 
atrength  of  aomeoraclea,  inaiated  that  Pompey 
muat  be  conqueror  at  laat:  *<  By  thia  oracular 
generalahip,"  aaid  Cicero,  ^  we  have  loat  our 
camp.'' 

After  the  battle  of  Phamlia  On  which  he  waa 
Bot  preaent,  on  account  of  hia  ill  health),  and 
after  the  flight  of  Pompey,  Cato,  who  had  con* 
nderable  forcea,  and  a  great  fleet  at  Dyrrha- 
^nm,  deaired  Cicero  to  take  the  command, 
becauae  hia  conaular  dignity  gave  him  a  legal 
title  to  it  Cicero,  however,  not  only  declined 
It,  bat  abaolutely  refuaed  taking  any  further 
■hare  in  the  war.  Upon  which,  young  Pompey 
and  hia  friends  called  him  traitor,  drew  their 
swords,  and  woold  certainly  have  diapatched 
him,  bad  not  Cato  interposed,  and  conveyed 
him  out  of  the  camp: 

He  got  safe  to  Brundusium,  and  atayed  there 
eome  time  in  expectation  of  Caeaar,  who  waa 
detained  by  hia  afiaira  m  Aaia  and  Egypt. 
When  he  heard  that  the  conqoeror  waa  arrived 
at  Tarentum,  and  deaigned  to  proceed  ftom 
thence  by  land  to  Brundusium,  he  set  out  to 
meet  him;  not  withoot  hope,  nor  yet  without 
eome  shame  and  reluctance  at  the  thought  of 
trying  how  he  stood  in  the  opinion  of  a  victo- 
rious enemy  before  so  many  witneases.  He 
had  no  occasion,  however,  either  to  do  or  to 
«ay  any  thing  beneath  hia  dignity.  Csaar  no 
•ooner  beheld  him,  at  some  conaiderable  dis- 
tance, advancing  before  the  reat,  than  he  dis- 
BBonnted,  and  ran  to  embrace  him ;  after  which 
he  went  on  discoursing  with  him  alone  for  many 
forlonga.  He  continued  to  treat  him  with  great 
fcindneaa  and  respect;  insomuch,  that  when  he 
had  written  an  encomium  on  Cato,  which  bore 
the  name  of  that  great  man,  Cnaar,  in  his  an- 
swer, entitled  »Anticato,  praised  both  the  elo- 
quence and  conduct  of  Cicero;  and  aaid  he 
gpnatly  resembled  Pericles  and  Theramenea. 

When  Quiotus  Ligariua  waa  prosecuted  for 
bearing  arms  against  Cesar,  and  Cicero  had 
undertaken  to  plead  his  cause,  Caesar  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  What  may  we  not  give 
ourselves  a  pleasure  which  we  have  not  enjoyed 
00  long,  that  of  hearing  Cicero  spesk;  since  I 
liave  already  taken  my  resolution  as  to  Ligariua, 
^who  ia  clearly  a  bad  man,  aa  well  as  my  enemy?" 
But  he  waa  greatly  moved  when  Cicero  began; 
Mid  his  speech,  as  it  proceeded,  had  such  a  I 


variety  of  pathos,  ao  irreaistible  a  cham^  that 
his  coloar  often  changed,  and  it  waa  evideut 
that  his  mind  waa  torn  witn  conflicting  paaaions 
At  Uwt,  when  the  orator  touched  on  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  he  was  so  extremely  aflected,  that 
hia  whole  frame  trembled,  and  he  let  drop  aomc 
papera  out  of  his  hand.  Thus,  conquered  by 
the  force  of  eloquence,  he  acquitted  Xilgarius. 

The  commonwealth  beinff  changed  into  a 
monarchy,  Cicero  withdrew  from  the  scene  of 
public  bnaineaa,  and  bestowed  his  leisure  us 
the  youn^  men  who  were  desirous  tc  be  ia 
structed  m  philosophy.  As  these  were  of  the 
best  familiea,  by  his  interest  with  then  he  once 
more  obtained  great  authority  in  Rome.  He 
made  it  hia  boainess  to  compose  and  tranalate 
philosophical  dialoguea,  And  to  render  the 
Greek  terma  of  logic  and  natural  philosophy  ia 
the  Roman  language.  •  For  it  ia  aaid  that  he 
first,  or  principally,  at  least,  gave  Liatin  terms 
for  theae  Greek  words,  ptumtatia  [imagina- 
tion], 9yntatath€9%9  [aasent],  tpoeht  [doubt], 
cataUpHM  [comprehension],  atomos  [atom], 
omeres  [indivisible],  kenon  [void],  and  many 
other  auch  terms  in  science;  contriving  either 
by  metaphorical  expression,  or  strict  transla- 
tion, to  make  them  intelligible  and  familiar  to 
the  Romana.  His  ready  turn  for  poetry  afibrded 
him  amosement;  for,  we  are  told,  when  he  waa 
intent  upon  it,  be  could  make  five  hundred 
verses  in  one  night.  As  in  this  period  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  hia  Tnaculan  m'tto,  he  wroto 
to  his  friends,  «  That  he  led  the  life  of  Laep- 
tea;''  either  by  way  of  raillery,  as  his  custom 
was,  or  from  an  ambitioua  desire  of  public  em- 
ployment, and  discontent  in  his  present  situa- 
tion. Be  that  as  it  may,  be  rarely  went  to  Rome, 
and  then  only  to  pay  his  court  to  Cesar.  He 
was  alwaya  one  of  the  first  to  vote  him  addi- 
tional honours,  and  forward  to  say  aomething 
new  of  him  and  hia  actiona.  Thus,  when  Cesar 
ordered  Pompey's  sUtues,  which  had  been  pull- 
ed down,  to  be  erected  again,  Cicero  said, 
<<  That  by  thia  act  of  humanity  in  aetting  op 
Pompey'a  statuea,  he  had  estabfiahed  his  own.* 

It  is  reported  that  he  had  formed  a  design  to 
write  the  )iistory  of  his  own  country,  in  which 
he  vrould  have  interwoven  many  of  the  Gredaa 
affaira,  and  inserted  not  only  their  speeches, 
bot  fablea.  But  he  was  prevented  by  many 
diaagreeable  circumstances,  both  public  and 
private,  into  moat  of  which  be  brought  himself 
by  hia  own  indiscretion.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
he  divorced  hia  vrife  Terentia.  The  reasons 
he  aasigned  were,  that  she  had  neglected  him 
during  the  war,  and  even  sent  him  out  without 
necessaries.  Besides,  after  hia  return  to  Ital^. 
she  behaved  to  him  with  little  regard,  and  did 
not  wait  on  him  during  hia  long  stay  at  Brundu- 
sium. Nay,  when  hia  daughter,  at  that  time 
very  voung,  took  so  long  a  journey  to  aee  him. 
ahe  allow«l  her  but  an  indiflerent  equipage,  ana 
insufficient  supplies.  Indeed,  according  to  bis 
account,  his  house  waa  become  naked  and 
empty  through  the  many  debu  which  ahe  had 
contracted .  These  were  the  most  specious  pre- 
tences for  the  divorce.  Terentia,  howevov 
denied  all  these  charges;  and  Cicero  himaelr 
made  a  full  apology  for  her,  by  marrying  a 
younger  woman  not  long  after.  Terentia  said, 
he  took  her  merely  for  her  beauty;  but  hia 
fireedman  T^  affirms  that  he  mamed  her  fof 
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Ikor  weftlth,  that  it  might  enable  him  to  pay  his 
debu.  She  w^s,  iudeed,  very  rich,  and  her  for- 
icae  was  in  the  handa  of  Cicero,  who  waa  lefl 
her  guardian.  Aa  his  debts  were  great,  hia 
friends  and  relations  persuaded  him  to  marry 
the  young  lady,  notwithstanding  the  disparity 
of  years,  acd  satisfy  his  creditors  out  of  her 
fortune. 

Antony,  ift  his  answer  to  the  Philippioa, 
taxes  him  with  "  repudiating  a  wife  with  whom 
he  waa  grown  old  f  and  rallies  him  on  account 
of  hia  perpetually  keeping  at  home,  like  a  man 
■nfit  either  for  business  or  war.  Not  long  afler 
this  mat(^,  his  daughter  Tullia,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Piso,  had  married  Lentulus,  died  in 
childbed.  The  Philosophers  came  from  all 
parta  to  comfort  him;  for  his  loss  affected  him 
•xtremely ;  and  he  even  put  away  bis  new  bride, 
because  she  seemed  to  rejoice  at  .the  death  of 
Tallia.  In  this  posture  were  Cicero's  domes- 
ticaiFairs. 

As  to  those  of  the  public,  he  had  no  share  in 
the  conspiracy  against  C«esar,  though  he  was 
me  of  Brutus's  particular  friends;  and  no  man 
was  more  uneasy  under  the  new  establiahment, 
or  more  desirous  of  having  the  commonwealth 
restored.  Possibly  they  feared  his  natural  de- 
Iciency  of  courage,  as  well  as  his  time  of  life, 
at  which  the  boldest  begin  to  droop.  Af\er  the 
work  waa  done  by  Brutua  and  Cassius,  the 
friends  of  Cssar  -assembled  to  revenge  his 
death  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  Rome 
would  again  be  plunged  in  civil  wars.  Antony, 
who  was  consul,  ordered  a  meeting  of  the 
senate,  and  made  a  short  speech  on  the  neces- 
sity of  union.  But  Cicero  expatiated  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  occasion;  and  persuaded  the 
senate,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians,  to  pass  a 
general  amnesty  as  to  all  that  had  been  done 
against  Cesar,  and  to  decree  provinces  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  took  effect: 
for  the  people  were  inclined  to  pity  on  this 
event;  and  when  they  beheld  the  dead  body  of 
Cesar  carried  into  the  forum,  where  Antony 
■hewed  them  his  robe  stained  with  blood,  and 
pierced  on  all  sides  with  swords,  they  broke 
out,  into  a  transport  of  rage.  They  sought  all 
over  the  fgrum  for  the  actora  in  that  tragedy, 
and  ran  with  lighted  torches  to  burn  their 
houses.  By  their  precaution  they  escaped  this 
danger;  but  as  they  saw  others,  no  less  con- 
■derable,  impending,  they  lefl  the  city. 

Antony,  elated  with  this  advanUge,  became 
fbrmtdable  to  all  the  opposite  party,  who  sup- 
posed that  he  would  aim  at  nothing  lc9S  than 
absolute  power;  but  Cicero  had  particular  rea- 
son to  dread  him.  For  being  sensible  that 
Cicero's  weight  in  the  administration  was  es- 
ubUshed  again,  and  of  his  strong  attachment  to 
Brutus,  Antony  could  hardly  bear  his  presence. 
Besides,  there  had  long  been  some  jealousy  and 
dislike  between  them  on  account  of  the  dis- 
aimilarity  of  their  lives.  Cicero,  fearing  the 
event,  was  inclined  to  go  with  Dolabella  into 
Syria,  as  his  lieutenant.  But  afterwards  Hir- 
tius  and  Pansa,  who  were  to  be  consuls  after 
Antony,  persons  of  great  merit,  and  good 
fHends  to  Cicero,  desired  him  not  to  leave 
them;  and  promised,  with  his  assistance^  to 

*  Cisuo  wai  thta  uxly-two. 


destroy  Antony.  Cicero,  without  depeadiag 
much  on  their  scheme,  gave  up  that  of  goiog 
with  Dolabella,  and  agreed  with  the  consuii 
elect  to  pass  the  summer  in  Athens,  and  retun 
when  they  entered  upon  their  office. 

Accordingly  he  embarked  for  that  place 
without  taking  any  principal  Roman  along  with 
him.  But  hia  voyage  being  accidentally  re- 
tarded, news  was  brought  from  Rome  (for  be 
did  not  choose  to  be  without  news,)  that  then 
was  a  wonderful  change  in  Antony;  that  be 
took  all  his  ateps  agreeably  to  the  sense  of 
the  senate;  and  that  nothing  but  his  presenos 
^as  wanting  to  bring  matters  to  the  best  estaih 
lishment  He  therefore  condemn.ed  his  exces* 
aive  caution,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

His  fifrst  hopes  were  not  disappointed.  Suck 
crowds  came  out  to  meet  him,  that  almost  a 
whole  day  was  spent  at  the  gates,  and  on  hii 
way  home,  in  compliments  and  congratnlationi. 
Next  day  Antony  convened  thp  Muate,  and 
sent  for  Cicero;  but  he  kept  hia  Om),  pretend- 
ing that  he  was  indisposed  with  his  journey,  lo 
reality  he  seems  to  have  been  afraid  of  aasa^ 
slnation,  in  consequence  of  sooae  hints  be  re* 
ceived  by  the  way.  Antony  wae  extrenwly  in* 
censed  at  these  suggestions,  and  ordered  a 
party  of  soldiers  either  to  bring  him,  or  to  bora 
his  house  in  case  of  refusal.  However,  at  the 
request  of  numbers  who  interposed,  he  revoked 
that  order,  and  bade  them  only  bring  a  pledge 
from  his  house. 

After  this,  when  they  happened  to  meet,  they 
passed  each  other  in  silence,  and  lived  in  mr 
tual  distrust.  Meantime  young  Cesar,  arririog 
from  ApoUonia,  put  in  his  claim  as  heir  to  bii 
uncle,  and  sued  Antony  for  twenty-five  miilioB 
drachmas,*  which  he  detained  of  the  estate. 

Hereupon  Philip,  who  had  married  the 
mother,  and  Marcellus,  who  was  husband  to 
the  sister  of  Octavius,  brought  him  to  Cicen^ 
It  was  agreed  between  them,  that  Cicero  shpold 
assist  Cesar  with  his  eloquence  and  intereit, 
both  with  the  senate  and  the  people;  and  that 
Cesar  should  give  Cicero  all  the  protection 
that  his  wealth  and  military  influence  coald  af- 
ford: for  the  young  man  liad  already  collected 
a  considerable  number  of  the  veterans  who  bad 
served  under  his  uncle. 

Cicero  received  the  offer  of  his  friendship 
with  pleasure.  For  while  Pompey  and  Cssar 
were  living,  Cicero,  it  seems,  had  a  dream,  in 
which  he  thought  he  called  some  boys,  the 
sons  of  senators,  up  to  the  Capitol,  because 
Jupiter  desiffned  to  pitch  upon  one  of  them  for 
sovereign  of  Rome.  The  citizens  ran  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  expectation,  and  placed  them- 
selves about  the  temple;  and  the  boys  in  tbeii 
pnetexte  sat  silent  The  doors  suddenly  opefr 
mg,  the  boys  rose  up  one  by  one,  and,  in  tbeif 
oi^er,  passing  round  the  god,  who  reviewed 
them  ail,  and  sent  them  awav  disappointed: 
but  when  Octavius  approached,  be  stretched 
out  hia  hand  to  him,  and  aaid,  <<Romana| 
this  is  the  person  who,  when  he  cornea  to 
be  your  prince,  will  put  an  end  to  your  civil 
Wars."  This  vision,  they  tell  us,  made  such  aa 
impression  upon  Cicero,  that  he  perfectly  re* 
tained  the  figure  and  countenance  of  the  boy, 
tikough  he  did  not  yet  know  him.  Next  day  be 
*  Platareh  it  mUtaken  in  the  siun.  It  appcart,  tnm 
Patareidua  and  others,  that  it  was  aeven  tisaea  ai  aaeb. 
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went  down  to  the  Campos  Maitinii  when  the 
a&fn  were  jast  returning  from  their  eierciiet} 
and  the  firat  who  struck  hit  eye  was  the  lad  in 
the  very  form  that  he  had  seen  in  hie  dream. 
Astonished  at  the  disoo?ery,  Cicero,  asked  him 
who  were  his  parents;  and  he  proved  to  be  the 
son  of  OcUvius,  a  person  not  mnch  distinguish- 
ed in  life,  and  of  Attia,  sister  to  Cesar.  As  he 
was  so  near  a  relation,  and  Cesar  had  no  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  he  adopted  him,  and,  bT  will, 
left  him  his  estate.  Cicero,  after  his  dream, 
whenever  be  met  young  Octavius,  is  said  to 
have  treated  him  with  particular  regard,  and  he 
received  those  marks  of  his  friendship  with 
great  satisfaction.  Besides,  he  happened  to  be 
born  the  same  year  that  Cicero  was  consul. 

These  were  pretended  to  be  the  causes  of 
their  present  connciion.  But  the  leading  mo- 
tive with  Cicemwas  his  hatred  of  Antony;  and 
the  next  bis  natural  avidity  for  glory.  For  he 
hoped  to  throw  the  weight  of  OcUvius  into  the 
scale  of  the  commonwealth;  and  the  latter  be- 
haved to  him  with  such  a  puerile  deference, 
that  he  even  called  him  father.  Hence,  Biutus, 
in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion against  Cicero,  and  said,  "  That,  as 
through  fear  of  Antony,  he  paid  his  court  to 
young  Cesar,  it  was  plain  that  he  took  not  his 
measures  for  the  liberty  of  bis  country,  but  only 
,to  obuin  a  gentle  master  for  himself.  Never- 
theless, Brutus  finding  the  son  of  Cicero  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  studying  under  the  phi- 
losophers, gave  him  a  command,  and  employed 
bim  upon  many  services  which  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

'  Cicero's  power  at  this  time  was  at  its  great- 
est height;  he  carried  every  point  that  be  de- 
sired; insomuch  that  he  expelled  Antony,  and 
raised  such  a  spirit  against  him,  that  the  con- 
suls Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  sent  to  give  him 
battle;  and  Cicero  likewise  prevailed  upon  the 
•enate  to  grant  Caesar  the  fasces,  with  the  digni- 
ty of  pretor,  as  one  that  was  fighting  for  his 
eoontry. 

Antony,  indeed,  was  beaten;  but  both  the 
consuls  falling  in  the  action,  the  troops  ranged 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  Cesar.  The 
senate  now  fearing  the  views  of  a  young  man 
who  was  so  much  favoured  by  fortune,  endeav- 
oured by  honours  and  gifts  to  draw  his  forces 
(torn  him  and  to  diminish  his  power.  They 
alleged,  that,  as  Antony  wss  put  to  flight, 
there  was  no  need  to  keep  such  an  army  on 
foot.  Cesar  alarmed  at  these  vigorous  meas- 
ores,  privately  sent  some  friends  to  entreat  and 
persuade  Cicero  to  procura  the  consulship  for 
them  both; promising,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
•hould  direct  all  affairs  according  to  his  better 
judgment,  and  find  him  perfectly  tractable,  who 
was  but  a  youth,  and  had  no  ambition  for  any 
thing  but  the  title  and  the  honour.  Cesar  him- 
aelf  acknowledged  afterwards,  that,  in  his  ap- 
prehension of  ^ing  entirely  ruined  and  desert- 
edy  he  seasonably  availed  himself  of  Cicero's 
ambition,  persuaded  him  to  stand  for  the  con- 
aulehip,  and  undertook  to  support  his  applic%- 
tion  with  his  whole  interest. 

In  this  case  particularly,  Cicero,  old  as  he 
wamy  suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
tbia  voung  man,  solicited  the  people  for  him, 
■nd  Drought  the  senate  into  his  interest.  His 
fiiends  blamed  him  for  it  at  the  time;  and  it 


waa  not  long  befora  he  was  sensible  that  ha 
had  ruined  himself,  and  given  up  the  liberties  of 
his  country; for  Cesar  was  no  sooner  strength- 
ened with  the  consular  authority,  than  he  gava 
up  Cicero^  and  reconciling  himself  to  Antony 
and  I^epidus,  he  united  his  power  with  tiioiiSL 
and  dividnd  the  empira  among  them,  aa  if  it  had 
been  a  private  estate.  At  the  same  time  they 
proscribed  about  two  hundred,  persons  when 
they  had  pitched  upon  for  a  sacrifice.  The  great 
est  difficulty  and  dispute  was  about  the  proscrip- 
tion of  Cicero;  for  Antony  would  come  to  no 
terms  till  he  was  first  taken  off*.  JLepidus  agreed 
with  Antony  in  this  preliminary,  but  Cesar  op- 
posed them  both.  'Diey  had  a  private  congress 
for  these  purposes  near  the  city  of  Bononin, 
which  lasted  three  days.  The  place  where  they 
met  was  over  sffainst  their  camps,  a  little  island 
in  the  river.  Cesar  is  said  to  have  contended 
for  Cicero  the  two  first  days;  but  the  third  he 
gave  him  up.  The  sacrificea  on  each  part  were 
these:  Cesar  was  to  abandon  Cicero  to  his 
fate;  L«pidtts,  his  brother  Paulus;  and  Antony, 
Lucius  Cesar,  his  uncle  by  the  mother's  side. 
Thus  rage  and  rancour  entirely  stifled  in  them 
all  sentiments  of  humanity;  or  mora  properly 
speaking,  they  shewed  that  no  .beast  is  more 
savage  than  man,  when  he  is  possosied  of 
power  equal  to  his  pasiion. 

While  his  enemies  were  thus  emplovedy 
Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  and  his  bro- 
ther Quintns  with  him.  When  they^ere  in- 
formed of  the  proscription,  they  determined 
to  remove  to  Astyra,  a  oountiy-honse  of 
Cicdso's  near  the  sea;  where  they  intended  to 
take  a  ship,  and  repair  to  Brutus  in  Maoedonia; 
for  it  was  reported,  that  he  was  already  ve^ 
powerful  in  those  parts.  They  were  carried  in 
their  separate  litten,  oppressed  with  sorrow 
and  despair;  and  often  joining  their  litters  on 
the  road.  Quintus  was  the  more  dejected,  be- 
cause he  was  in  want  of  necessaries;  for,  as  he 
said,  he  had  brought  nothing  from  home  with 
him.  Cicero,  too,  bad  but  a  slender  provision. 
They  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  would  ha 
best  for  Cicero  to  hasten  his  flight,  and  for 
Quintus  to  return  to  his  house,  and  get  soma 
supplies.  This  resolution  being  fixed  n|iony 
they  embraced  each  other  with  every  expres- 
sion of  sorrow,  and  then  parted. 

A  few  days  after,  Quintns  and  his  son  were 
betrayed  by  his  servanu  to  the  assassins  who 
came  in  quest  of  them,  and  lost  their  lives.  Aa 
for  Cicero,  he  was  carried  to  Astyra;  wherei 
finding  a  vessel,  he  immediately  went  on  board, 
and  ooasted  along  to  Circeum  with  a  favoura- 
ble wind.  The  pilots  were  preparing  imme- 
diately to  sail  from  thence;  but  whether  it  was 
that  he  feared  the  sea,  or  had  not  vet  given  up 
all  his  hopes  m  Caesar,  he  disembarked,  and 
travelled  a  hundred  furlongs  on  foot,  as  if 
Rome  had  been  the  place  of  his  destinatioo. 
Repenting,  however,  afterwards,  he  left  that 
road,  and  made  again  for  the  sea.  He  passed 
the  night  m  the  most  perplexing  and  horrid 
thoughts;  insomuch  that  he  was  sometimes  in- 
clined to  go  privately  into  Cessr's  house,  and 
stab  himself  upon  the  altar  of  his  domestic 
gods,  to  bring  the  divine  vengeance  upon  his 
betrayer.    But  he  was  deterred  from  this  by 

*  liutead  of  tskiag  him  br  hii  eoUtsgos,  hs  ehoft 
^nuitus  f  cdiw. 
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tlMfMroflortvra.  Other  aHwnitiTM,  eqoaUy 
AotrMgrnl.  preMOted  tbeniMlvet.  At  lut,  he 
pat  himKir  in  the  hands  of  hie  Mrfuti^  end 
•idered  them  to  oarr  r  him  hy  eee  to  Gajeta,* 
whoie  he  had  a  delightfal  retreat  in  the  sum- 
iBer,  when  the  Eteaian  winda  let  in.f  Then 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo  on  that  coast,  from 
which  a  flight  of  crows  came,  with  great  noise, 
towards  Cicero^  Teaiel,  aa  it  was  making  land. 
They  perched  on  hoth  sides  the  sail-Tani, 
where  some  sat  croaking  and  others  peeking 
the  ends  of  the  rapes.  All  looked  apon  tUa 
as  aa  ill  omen;  yet  Cicero  went  on  shore, 
and,  entering  his  house,  lay  down  to  repose 
hunself.  In  the  meantime  a  number  or  the 
crows  settled  in  the  chamber-window,  and 
croaked  in  the  most  dolefal  manner.  One  of 
them  even  entered  in,  and  alighting  oo  the  bed, 
attempted  with  its  beak  to  draw  off  the  clothes 
with  which  he  had  covered  hia  face.  On  sight 
of  this,  the  serfants  began  to  reproach  them- 
seWes.  **  Shall  we,**  said  they,  *<  remain  to  be 
spectators  of  our  masteHe  murder?  Shall  we 
not  protect  him,  so  innocent  and  ao  great  a 
suilerer  as  be  is,  when  the  brute  creatures  give 
him  marks  of  their  care  and  attentioo?''  Then, 
partly  by  entreaty,  and  partly  bv  force,  they  got 
Dim  into  his  litter,  and  cartied  him  towards  the 


Meantime  the  asNssins  came  up.  They 
were  commanded  br  Herennios,  a  centurion, 
and  Pompilitts,  a  tribune,  whom  Cioero  had 
formerly  defended  when  under  a  proeeeution 
for  parricide.  The  doors  of  the  house  being 
made  fast,  they  broke  them  open.  Still  Cioero 
did  not  appear,  and  the  aerrants  who  were  left 
behind,  said  they  knew  nothing  of  him.  But 
a  young  man,  named  Philolo^ns,  his  brother 
Quinto^s  freedman,  whom  Cicero  had  instmcfr- 
ed  in  the  liberal  artaand  scienoes,  informed  the 
tribune  that  they  were  carrying  the  litter  through 
deep  shades  to  the  seaakie.  The  tribun^  taking 
a  few  soldierB  with  him,  ran  to  the  end  of  the 
walk  where  he  was  to  come  out.  But  Cicero 
peroeiring  that  Herennios  was  hastening  after 
km,  ordered  hia  servants  to  set  the  litter  down ; 
and  putting  his  left  hand  to  his  ohin,  aa  it  waa 
hie  eastom  to  do,  he  looked  eteadftsrly  apca 


his  mnrderara.  Such  an  appearanee  of  n 
in  his  foce,  overgrown  with  hair,  and 
with  aniiety,  so  much  aflected  the  attendants  q( 
HefBunios  that  they  covered  their  focea  doriai 
the  melancholy  aceoe.  That-offioer  deijpatchea 
him,  while  he  stretdied  his  neck  out  or  the  hl- 
ter  to  receive  the  blow.  Thus  fell  Cioero,  in  tha 
siztr-fonrth  year  of  hia  age.  Herennius,  cut  off 


his  iiead,  and  by  Antonyms  o 
too,  with  which  he  had  written  the  PhUippjei 
Such  waa  the  title  he  gave  hia  orations  againa^ 
Antony)  and  they  retain  it  \fi  thia  day. 

When  these  parte  of  Cioero^  body  were 
brought  to  Rome,  Antony  happened  to  be  hold* 
lag  aa  assembly  for  the  election  of  magistratea. 
He  no  aooner  beheld  them,  than  he  cried  out. 
^  Now  let  there  be  an  end  of  all  proscriptions.* 
He  ordered  the  head  and  hands  to  bo  taateaed 
up  over  the  rostra,  a  dreadful  apeotaele  to  the 
Roman  people,  who  thought  they  did  not  so 
niuoh  see  the  (kce  of  Cioero,  aa  a  pictore  of 
Antony'k  soul.  Yet  he  did  one  act  of  justice 
on  this  occasion,  whioh  waa  the  delivering  ap 
PhilologUB  to  Pomponia  the  wifo  of  Qnintoa. 
When  she  was  mistress  of  his  &te,  beside  other 
horrid  punishments,  she  made  him  cut  off  his 
own  flesh  by  piecemeal,  and  roaat  and  eat  it 
This  is  the  account  aome  historiana  give  us  j  but 
Tyro,  Cicero'b  freedman,  makes  no  mention  ot 
the  treachery  of  Philologna. 

I  am  informed,  that  a  long  time  after,  Casar 
going  to  see  one  of  his  grandaona.  found  him 
with  a  book  of  Cicero^  in  hia  hands.  The  boy, 
alarmed  at  the  accident,  endeavoured  to  hue 
the  book  under  hia  robe;  which  Casar  peiw 
ceived,  and  took  it  from  him;  and  after  having 
run  most  of  it  over  aa  be  atood,  he  returned  it 
and  aaid,  ^*  My  dear  child,  this  waa  an  eloquent 
man,  and  a  lover  of  his  country." 

Being  consul  at  the  time  when  he  conqnei^ 
ed  Antony,  he  took  the  eon  of  Cicero  for  hia 
colleague;  under  whooe  auapioea  the  aenato 
took  down  the  statues  of  Antony,  defaced  all 
the  monumenti  of  his  honour,  and  decreed, 
that  for  the  future,  none  of  his  family  should 
bear  the  name  of  Maroua.  Thua  the  divins 
juatioe  reserved  the  completion  of  Aato^y^ 
pmiahnants  fbr  the  house  of  Cioero. 


DEMOSTHENES  AND  CICERO  COMPARED. 


Thbbb  are  the  moat  memorable  circumstances 
m  the  lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  that 
could  be  collected  from  the  historiana  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Though  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  compare  their  talents  for  speak- 
ing; yet  this,  I  think,  I  ought  to  observe,  that 
Demosthenes,  by  the  exertion  of  all  his  powers, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  upon  that  object 
only,  came  to  exceed  in  energy  and  strength, 
the  most  celebrated  pleaders  of  ms  time :  in  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  of  style,  all  that  were 

*  Aceordiw  to  Afpma.  Cieer»  wm  killed  near  Cm- 
Ma;  bal  V4«riu»  ifumai  myi,  lbs  hwm  of  thai 
mmgrdj  wai  at  Caieta. 

^TktaertkaMt  winda.  * 


eminent  for  the  aublime  of  declamation :  au^ 
in  accuracy  and  art,  the  most  able  profosmii 
of  rhetoric.  Cicero's  studies  were  more  gei^ 
eral;  and,  in  his  treasures  of  knowledge,  be 
had  a  great  variety.  He  has  left  us  a  number 
of  philosophical  tracU,  which  he  composed 
upon  the  principles  of  the  academy ;  and  we  sea 
something  of  an  ostentation  of  learning  in  the 
very  orations  which  he  wrote  for  thejvnun  and 
the  bar. 

Their  different  tempers  are  discernible  ia 
their  way  of  writing.  That  of  Demosthenes, 
without  any  embellishments  of  wit  and  humoura 
is  alwavs  grave  and  serious.  Nor  does  it  smeU 
of  the  lamp,  as  Pytheas  tauntingly  said,  bat  cf 
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tfw  wmtei^driiiker,  of  the  maa  of  tboogfat,  of 
one  who  woi  characterized  by  the  aQiCeritiee  of 
Vfe.  Bet  Cicero,  who  loved  to  indulge  his  Tein 
of  pleetantiy,  to  nrach  affected  the  wit,  that  he 
I  sank  into  the  boffoon ;  and  by  affect* 


tag  gaiety  in  the  most  Mrioai  thiflga,  to  serre 
hia  client,  he  hai  offended  against  &e  niley  f 
propriety  and  decomm.  Thus,  In  his  oraftn 
fbr  Cclios,  he  says,  **  Where  is  the  absurdity, 
if  a  man,  with  an  affluent  fortune  at  command, 
shall  indulge  himself  in  pleasure?  It  would  be 
madness  not  to  enjoy  what  ie  in  his  powers 
particularly  when  some  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers place  man's  chief  good  in  pleasure?"* 

When  Cato  impeached  Murena,  Cicero  who 
was  then  consul,  izndertook  his  defence;  and, 
in  his  pleading,  took  occasion  to  ridicule  sev- 
eral paradoxes  of  the  stoics,  because  Cato  was 
of  that  sect  He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  raise 
a  laugh  in  the  assembly;  and  even  among  the 
judges.  Upon  which  Cato  smiled,  and  said  to 
those  who  sat  by  him,  ^  What  a  pleasant  con- 
nil  we  hafe!"  Cicero,  indeed,  was  naturally 
facetious;  and  he  not  only  loved  his  jest,  bat  his 
countenance  was  gay  and  smiling.  Whereas 
Demosthenes  had  a  care  and  thoughtfulness  in 
his  aspect,  which  he  seldom  or  never  put  off. 
Hence  Jiis  enemies,  as  he  confesses,  called  him 
a  morose  ill  natured  man. 

It  appears  also  from  their  writings,  that  De- 
mosthenes, when  he  touches  upon  his  own 
S raise,  does  it  with  an  inoffensive  delicacy.  In- 
eed  he  never  gives  into  it  at  all,  but  when  he 
has  some  great  point  in  view;  and  on  all  other 
•ecasions  is  extremely  modest.  But  Cicero, 
in  his  orations,  speaks  in  such  high  terms  of 
lumself,  that  it  is  plain  he  had  a  most  intem- 
perate vanity.    Thus  he  cries  out. 

Let  srou  revere  the  robe,  the  irarrior's  hurel 
TieU  to  ths  pdin  of  eloquenee. 

At  length  he  came  to  commend  not  only  his 
own  actions  and  opera||ons  in  the  common- 
wealth, but  his  orations  too,  as  well  those 
which  he  had  only  pronounced  as  those  he  had 
committed  to  writing,  as  if,  with  a  juvenile 
▼anity,  he  were  vying  with  the  rhetoricians 
leocrates  and  'Anazimenes,  instead  of  being 
inspired  with  the  great  ambition  of  guiding  the 
Roman  people, 

Fieroe  in  the  field,  and  dreadful  to  the  toe. 

It  is  necessary,  indeed,  for  a  statesman  to 
have  the  advantage  of  eloquence;  but  it  is 
mean  and  illiberal  to  rest  in  such  a  qualifica- 
tion, or  to  hunt  afler  praise  in  that  quarter. 
In  this  respect  Demosthenes  behaved  with 
more  dignity,  with  a  superior  elevation  of  soul. 
He  said,  <'  His  ability  to  explain  himself  was 
m  mere  acquisiuon;and  not  so  perfect,  but  that 
it  required  great  candour  and  indulgence  in 
the  audience."  He  thought  it  must  be,  as  in- 
deed it  is,  only  a  low  and  little  mind^  that  can 
▼nlae  itself  upon  such  attainmeute. 

They  both,  undoubtedly,  had  political  abili- 
tieo,  aa  well  aa  powera  to  penuade.  They  had 
them  in  auch  a  degree^  that  men  who  bad  ar- 
miea  at  their  devotion,  atood  in  need  of  their 
OTipport.  Thua  Charea.  Diopithea,  and  Leoe- 
tbenea  availed  themaelvea  of  Demosthenes; 

*  Plotsrdi  has  not  qttoted  thli  paange  with  aceun- 
^.  Cicero  spokgiMi  fbr  the  execMct  of  youth ;  but 
•oas  not  defend  or  approve  Iha  purtalt  of  plcssore. 


FMnpey  and  yoong  Cosar,  of  Cieere;  u  Cm* 

aar  huuaelf  ackfiwledges,  in  hia  Commenta 
ri«  addreaaed  to  Agrippa  and  Mnoenaa. 

It  ia  an  observation  no  leaa  jnat  than  goib* 
mon,  that  nothing  makea  ao  thorough  a  trial  of 
a  maa^  diapoaition,  aa  power  and  anthorityi 
for  they  awake  every  paaaion,  and  diaeover 
every  latent  vice.  Demoethenea  never  had  an 
opportunity  for  a  trial  of  thia  kind.  He  never 
obtained '  any  eminent  charge;  nor  did  he  lead 
thoae  armies  againat  Philip,  which  hia  ele- 
qoenoe  had  raiaed.  But  Cicero  went  qoaator 
into  Sicily,  and  proconaul  into  Cilicia  and  Csp- 
padocia;  at  a  time,  too,  when  avarice  reigned 
without  control;  when  the  govemora  of  pre- 
vincea,  thinking  it  beneath  them  to  take  a  clan- 
deatine  advantage,  fell  open  to  plunder;  -v  'len 
to  take  another'a  property  waa  thought  nr>  .>  ea 
crime,  and  he  who  took  moderately  passed  for 
a  man  of  character.  Yet,  at  auch  a  time  aa  thi^ 
Cicero  gave  many  proofa  of  hia  contempt  of 
money;  many  of  hia  humanity  and  goodneaa 
At  Rome,  with  the  title  only  of  cooaul,  he  had 
an  absolute  and  dictatorial  power  against  Cati* 
line  and  his  accompUees.  On  which  occasion 
he  verified  the  prediction  of  Plato,  <<  That  every 
state  will  be  delivered  from  its  caiamitieS| 
when,  by  the  favour  of  fortune,  great  power 
unites  with  wisdom  and  justice  in  one  person.* 

It  is  mentioned,  to  the  disgrace  of  Demo»i 
thenes,  that  his  eloquence  was  mercenary ;  that 
he  privatelv  composed  orations  both  ibr  Pbor 
mio  and  ApoUodoms,  though  adversaries  ia 
the  same  cause.  To  which  we  may  add  that 
he  waa  auapected  of  receiving  money  from  the 
king  of  Peraia,  and  condemned  for  taking  bribee 
of  Harpalna.  Suppoaing  aome  of  these  the  cap 
luamies  of  those  who  wrote  against  him  (and 
they  are  not  a  few;)  yet  it  ie  impossible  to  af- 
firm that  he  was  proof  against  the  presents 
which  were  sent  him  by  princes,  as  marks  of 
honour  and  respect.  This  was  too  much  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  who  vested  his  money  at 
interest  upon  ships.  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand| 
had  magnificent  presents  sent  him  by  the  Sici- 
lians, when  he  waa  cdile;  by  the  king  of  Caf^ 
padocia,  when  proconsul;  and  bis  friends  preaiH 
ed  him  to  receive  their  benefactions,  when  ia 
exile;  yet,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he  re* 
fused  them  all. 

The  banishment  of  Demosthenes  reflected 
infamy  upon  him:  for  he  was  convicted  of 
taking  bnbes:  that  of  Cicero,  great  honour; 
because  he  suffered  for  destroying  traitors,  who 
had  vowed  the  rain  of  their  countiy.  The  for- 
mer, therefore,  departed  without  exciting  pity 
or  regret:  for  the  latter,  the  senate  changed' 
their  habit,  continued  in  mourning,  and  could 
not  be  penuaded  to  pass  any  act  till  the  people 
had  recalled  him.  Cicero^  indeed,  spent  the 
time  of  exile  in  an  inactive  manner  in  Mace- 
donia; but  vrith  Demosthenes  it  was  a  busy  pe* 
riod  in  his  political  character.  Then  it  waa  (aa 
we  have  mentioned  above)  that  he  went  to  tho 
several  cities  of  Greece,  strengthened  the  cooi- 
mon  interest,  aad  defeated  the  designs  of  the 
Macedonian  ambassadora.  In  which  respect  ha 
discovered  a  moch  greater  regard  for  his  coun- 
try tbaa  Themiatocles  and  Akibades,  when  un- 
der the  same  misfortune.    After  his  retara,  ha 


pursued  his  former  phin  of  government,  and 
continued  the  war  with  Antipaterand  the  Ma 
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oedoniaoft  WhereifLBliui  reproached  Cieero 
ii  fall  senate  with  ntting  tiliDt,  when  OsBiar, 
who  was  not  yet  oome  to  ycart  of  matoritj, 
applied  for  the  consulship  contrary  to  law.  And 
Bruttts,  in  one  of  his  letters,  charged  him  witii 
^  having  roared  a  greater  and  mofe  insupporta* 
bio  tyranny  than  that  which  they  had  destroyed.'* 
As  to  the  manner  of  their  death,  we  cannot 
think  of  Cicero^  without  a  contemptuous  kiod 
of  pity.  How  deplorable  to  see  an  old  maiu 
for  want  of  proper  resolution,  suffering  himself 
to  bo  carried  atwnt  by  his  servants,  endea?oiir- 


ing  to  hide  himself  from  deeth^  wUdi  was  a 
messenger  that  nature  would  soon  have  seat 
bim,and  overtaken  notwithstanding  and  slaugb* 
tered  by  his  enemies!  The  other,  though  he 
did  discover  some  fear,  by  taking  sanctuary,  is, 
nevertheless,  to  be  admired  for  the  provision  he 
had  made  of  poison,  for  the  care  with  which  he 
hA  preserved  it,  and  his  noble  manner  of  using 
it.  So  that,  when  Neptune  did  not  afford  him  as 
asylum,  he  had  recourse  to  a  more  inviolaU* 
altar,  rescoed  himself  from  the  weapons  of 
the  guards,  and  eluded  the  cradtf  of  Antipatart 
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Tboss  who  first  thought  Aat  the  arts  might  be 
eompared  to  the  senses,  in  the  pe^eption  of 
their  respective  objecu,  appear  to  me  to  have 
well  understood  the  power  by  which  that  per- 
ception was  to  he  rormed,  the  power  of  d^- 
tinguishing  contrary  qualities;  for  this  they  have 
in  common.  But  m  the  mode  of  distinguish- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  end  of  what  is  distinguish- 
ed, they  evidently  differ.  The  senses,  for  in- 
stance, have  no  connate  power  of  perceiving 
a  white  object  more  than  a  black  one;  what  is 
sweet  more  than  what  is  bitter;  or  what  is  soft 
and  yielding,  more  than  what  is  hard  and  solid. 
Their  office  is  to  receive  impressions  from 
such  objecu  as  strike  upon  them,  and  to  con- 
vey those  impressions  to  the  mind.  But  the 
operation  of  tne  arts  is  more  rational.  They 
are  not,  like  the  senses,  passive  in  their  per- 
ceptions. They  choose  or  reject  what  is  pro- 
per or  improper.  What  is  good  they  attend 
to  primarily  and  intentionally;  and  what  is 
evil,  only  accidentally,  in  order  to  avoid  it. 
Thus,  the  art  of  medicine  considers  the  nature 
of  diseases;  and  music  that  of  discordant 
sounds,  in  order  to  produce  their  contraries. 
And  the  most  eicellentof  all  arts,  temperance, 
justice,  and  prudence,  teach  us  to  judge  not 
only  of  what  is  honourable,  just,  and  useful, 
but  also  of  what  is  pernicious,  disgraceful,  and 
unjust.  These  arts  bestow  no  praise  on  that 
innocence  which  boasts  of  an  entire  ignorance 
of  vice;  in  their  reckoning,  it  is  rather  an  ab- 
surd simplicity  to  be  ignorant  of  those  things, 
which  every  man  that  is  disposed  to  live  vir- 
toously  should  make  it  his  particular  care  to 
know.  Accordingly  the  ancient  Spartans,  at 
their  feasts,  used  to  compel  the  helots  to  drink 
an  excessive  quantity  of  wine,  and  then  bring 
them  into  the  public  halls  where  they  dined, 
to  shew  the  young  men  what  drunkenness 
was. 

We  do  not;  indeed,  think  it  agreeable,  either 
ff>  humanity  or  good  policy,  to  corrupt  some  of 
the  species,  in  order  not  to  corrupt  others. 
Yet,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  insert 
imong  Uie  rest  of  the  lives,  a  few  examples  of 
those  whf* '  ave  abused  their  power  to  tiie  pur- 
poses »  licentiousness,  and  whose  elevation 
has  onlv  made  their  vices  greater  and  more  con- 
Bpiccous.  Not  that  we  adduce  them  to  give 
pleasure,  or  to  adorn  our  paintings  with  the 
gtaces  of  variety;  but  we  do  it  from  the  same 


motive  with  Ismeniat  the  Thebu  mosKlaiu 
who  presented  his  scholars  both  with  good  aao 
bad  performers  on  the  flute;  and  used  to  say, 
^  Thus  you  must  play,  and,  Thus  you  must 
not  play."  And  Antigenidas  observed,  ^  That 
young  men  would  hear  able  performers  with 
much  greater  pleasure,  after  they  had  beard 
bad  ones.''  In  like  manner,  according  to  my 
opinion,  we  shall  behold  and  imitate  the  vir 
tuous  with  greater  attention,  if  we  be  not  en 
tirely  unacquainted  with  the  characters  of  tbs 
vicious  and  infamous. 

In  this  book,  therefore,  we  shall  give  the 
lives  of  Demetrius  sumamed  Poliarc^tes^  and 
of  Antony  the  triumoir:  men  who  have  moig 
remarkably  verified  that  observation  of  Plato. 
**^  That  great  parts  produce  great  vices,  as  well 
as  virtues.''  They  were  eoually  addicted  to 
wine  and  women;  both  excellent  soldiers,  and 
persons  of  great  munificence;  but,  at  the  saooe 
time,  prodigal  and  insolent.  There  was  the 
same  resemblance  in  their  fortune;  for  in  the 
course  of  their  lives,  Aey  met  both  with  gi«at 
success,  and  great  disappointments;  now.  ex- 
tending their  conquesu  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  now  losins  all;  now  falling  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation ;  andnow  recovering  ^emselves  when 
there  wc^  as  little  prospect  of  such  a  change 
This  sim«Viritjr  there  was  in  their  lives;  ana 
in  the  concluding  scene  there  was  not  mock 
difference;  for  the  one  was  taken  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  died  in  captivity,  and  the  other  vna 
near  sharing  the  same  fate. 

Antigonus  having  two  sons  by  StntonioB, 
the  danshter  of  Corrsus,  called  the  one  aftn 
his  brother  Demetrius,  and  the  other  after  Ui 
father,  Philip.  So  most  historians  say.  Bnl 
some  affirm  that  Demetrius  was  not  the  son  of 
Antigonus.  but  his  nephew;  and  that  his  fathet 
dying  ana  leaving  him  an  infant,  and  him 
mother  soon  after  marrying  Antigonus,  he 
was,  on  that  account,  considered  as  his  eon 
Philip  who  was  not  many  years  vounger  than 
Demetrius,  died  at  an  early  period.  Demelrins^ 
though  Ull,  was  not  equal  in  sixe  to  his  f&tber 
Antigonus.  But  his  beauty  and  mein  were  so 
inimitable  that  no  statuary  or  painter  could  fait 
off  a  likeness.  His  countenance  had  a  mixtora 
of  grace  and  dignity;  and  was  at  once  amiable 
and  awful;  and  the  unsubdued  and  eager  aii 
of  youth  was  blended  with  the  majesty  of  th^ 
hero  and  the  king.  There  was  the  same  happ^ 
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)  in  hii  beharioar,  which  inspired,  at  the 
mme  time,  both  pleasure  and  awe.  In  bis 
buars  of  leisure  a  most  agreeable  companion  j 
at  his  table,  end  every  species  of  entertainment, 
of  all  princes  the  most  delicate;  and  vet,  when 
Msiness  called,  nothing  could  equal  his  activ- 
itj,  his  diligence,  and  despatch.  In  which  res- 
pect he  imitated  Bacchus  roost  of  all  the  gods; 
since  he  was  not  only  terrible  in  war,  but  knew 
how  to  terminate  war  with  peace,  and  turn 
with  the  happiest  address  to  the  joys  and  pleas- 
ures which  .that  inspires. 

His  affection  for  his  father  was  remarkably 
mat;  and  in  the  respect  he  paid  his  mother,  his 
bre  for  his  other  parent  was  very  discernible. 
His  duty  was  genuine,  and  not  in  thcr  least  in- 
fluenced by  the  considerations  of  high  station  or 
power.  Demetrius,  happening  to  come  from 
nunting,  when  his  father  was  giving  audience 
to  some  ambassadors,  went  up  and  sainted  him, 
and  then  sat  down  byhim  with  his  javelins  in 
his  hand.  After  they  had  received  their  an- 
swer, and  were  going  away,  Antigonus  called 
out  to  them,  and  said,  <<  You  may  mention,  too, 
the  happy  terms  upon  which  I  am  with  my  aon.'^ 
By  which  he  gave  them  to  cnderrtand,  that  the 
harmony  and  confidence  ip  which  they  lived, 
added  strength  to  the  kingdom,  and  security  to 
his  power.  So  incapable  is  regal  authority  of 
admitting  a  partner,  so  Uabie  to  jealousy  and 
hatred,  that  the  greatest  and  oldest  of  Alexan- 
der's successors  rejoiced  that  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  fear  his  own  son,  but  could  freely  let 
him  approach  him  with  his  weapons  in  his  hand. 
Indeed,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  his  family 
alone,  in  the  course  of  many  successions,  was 
free  from  these  evils.  Of  all  the  descendants  of 
Antigonus,  Philip  was  the  only  prince  who  put 
his  son  to  death:  whereas,  in  the  families  of 
tither  kings,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
murders  of  sons,  mothers  and  wives.  As  for  the 
killing  of  brothers,  like  a  posttdatum  in  geom- 
etry, it  was  considered  as  indisputably  neces- 
•sry  to  the  safetpr  of  the  reigning  prince. 

That  Demetnus  was  originally  well  disposed 
by  nature  to  the  offices  of  humanity  and  friend- 
ship, the  following  is  a  proof.  Mithridates, 
the  son  of  Ariobanumes,  was  of  the  same  age, 
and  his  constant  companion.  He  was  likewise 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Antigonus,  and  bore 
an  unblemished  character.  Yet  Antigonus  con- 
ceived some  Buspicion«of  him  from  a  dream. 
He  thoogut  he  entered  a  large  and  beautiful 
field,  and  sowed  it  with  filings  of  gold.    This 

Koduced  a  crop  of  the  same  precious  metal; 
It  coming. a  little  afler  to  visit  it,  he  found  it 
was  cut,  and  nothing  lefl  but  the  stalks.  As  be 
was  in  great  distress  about  his  loss,  he  heard 
some  people  say,  that  Mithridates  had  reaped 
the  golden  harvest,  and  was  gone  with  it  to- 
wards the  Euxine  sea. 

Disturbed  at  this  dream,  he  communicated 
it  to  his  son,  having  first  made  him  swear  to 
keep  it  secret,  and,  at  the  same  time,  informed 
him  of  his  absolute  determination  to  destroy 
Mithridates.  Demetrius  was  exceedingly  con- 
cerned at  the  affair;  but  (nough  his  friend  wait^ 
ed  on  him  as  usual,  that  Uiey  might  pursue 
their  diversions  together,  ne  dursl  not  speak 
to  him  on  the  subject,  b«nuse  of  hiv  oath. 
By  degrees,  however,  be  drew  him.  aside  from 
the  rest  of  his  companuns;  and  when  thev 


were  alone,  he  wrote  on  the  ground,  with  tbe 
bottom  of  his  spear,  <<FIy,  Mithridates:"  Tha 
young  man  understanding  his  danger,  fled  that 
night  into  Cappadocta;  and  fate  soon  accom- 
plished the  dream  of  Antigonus.  For  Mithri* 
dates  conquered  a  rich  and  extensive  country, 
and  fbonded  the  family  of  the  Pontic  kings, 
which  continued  through  eight  successions,  and 
was  at  last  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Thisi  is 
a  sufficient  evidence  that  Demetrius  was  nat» 
rally  well  inclined  to  justice  and  humanity. 

But  as,  according  to  Empedocles,  love  and 
hatred  are  the  sources  of  perpetual  wars  be 
tween  the  elements,  particularly  such  as  tonek 
or  approach  each  other;  so  among  the  succes* 
SOTS  of  Alexander  there  were  conunual  wars; 
and  the  contentions  were  always  the  most  vio- 
lent when  inflsmed-  by  the  opposition  of  inter* 
est,  or  vicinity  of  place.  This  was  the  case  of 
Antigonus  and  Ptolemy.  Antigonus,  while  he 
resided  -in  Phrygia,  received  information  that 
Ptolemy  was  gone  from  Cyprus  into  Syria, 
where  he  was  ravaging  the  country,  and  re- 
ducing the  cities  either  by  solicitation  or  force. 
Unon  this  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius  against 
hmi,  though  he  was  only  twenty-two  y^ars  of 
age;  and  in  this  first  command  had  the  greatest 
and  mostdifficttlt  affairs  to  manage.  But  a  young 
and  unexperienced  man  was  uneoually  match- 
ed with  a  general  from  the  school  of  Alexan- 
der, who  had  distinguished  himself  in  many  im- 
portant combats  under  that  prince.  •  Accoiding 
ly,  he  was  defeated  near  Gaza;  five  thousom) 
of  his  men  were  killed,  and  eight  thousand  taken 
prisoners.  He  lost  also  his  tents,  his  military 
chest,  and  his  whole  equipage.  But  Ptplemy 
sent  them  back  te  him,  together  with  his  friends, 
adding  this  generous  and  obliging  message, 
<<  That  they  ought  -only-to  contend  for  glory 
and  empire."  When  Demetrius  received  it, 
he  begged  of  the  gods,  *<  That  he  might  not 
long  Iw  Ptolemy's  debtor,  but  soon  have  it  in 
his  power  to  return  the  favour."  Nor  was  he 
disconcerted,  as  most  young  men^ould  be, 
with  such  a  miscarriage  in  his  first  essay.  On 
the  contrary,  like  a  complete  general,  accus* 
tomed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  making  new  levies  and  pro- 
viding arms;  he  kept  the  cities  to  their  duty, 
and  exercised  the  troops  he  had  raised. 

As  soon  as  Antigonus  was  apprised  how  the 
battle  inrent,  he  said,  ^  Ptolemy  has,  indeed, 
beaten  boys,  but  he  shall  soon  have  to  do  with 
men."  However,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  re- 
press the  spirit  of  his  son,  on  his  request,  be 
Sive  him  permission  to  try  his  fortune  again  by 
mself.  Mot  long  after  this,  Giles,  Ptolemy^ 
general,  undertook  to  drive  Demetrius' entire* 
ly  out  of  Syria;  for  which  purpose  he  brought 
with  bun  a  numerous  army,  though  he  held 
him  in  cotetempt  on  account  of  his  late  defeat. 
But  Demetrius,  by  a  sudden  attack,  struck  his 
adversaries  with  such  a  panic  that  both  the 
camp  and  the  general  fell  into  his  hands,  to- 
gether with  very  cton^enble  tre^ures.  Yel 
be  did  not  consider  the  gain,  but  the  ability  to 
give:  nor  so  much  valn&  the  glory  and  riches 
which  this  advantage  brought  him,  as  its  ena 
blifig  him  to  requite  the  generosity  of  Ptolemy. 
He  was  not,  however,  for  proceeding  upon  has 
own  judgment;  he  consulted  his  father;  and, 
on  his  free  pemission  to  act  as  he  thoughl 
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iitoper,  loaded  Cillet  and  hia  firienda  with  hia 
iavoan,  aod  sent  them  back  to  their  maaier. 
By  thia  turn  of  affaira,  Ptolemy  loat  hia  foot- 
ing  in  Syria;  and  Antigonoa  marched  down 
from  Gelienae,  rejoicing  in  hia  aon's  anceeaaj 
and  impatient  to  embrace  him. 

Demetrioa,  after  thia,,  being  aent  to  anbdiie 
the  Nabathsan  Araba,  fpund  himaelf  in  great 
danger,  by  falling  into  a  deaert  country,  which 
atforded  no  water.  Bot  the  barbariana,  aaton- 
iahed  at  hia  uncommon  intrepidity,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  him,  and  he  retired  with  a  oon- 
aiderable  booty  $  amongst  which  wore  aeveo 
hundred  cameli. 

Antigonus  had  formerly  taken  Babylon  from 
Seleucoa;  but  he  had  recovered  it  by  hia  own 
arms*,  and  waa  now  marching  with  hia  main 
army,  to  reduce  the  nationa  which  bordered 
upon  lodia,  and  the  provincea  about  Mount 
Caucaaus.  Meantime  Demetriua,  hoping  to  find 
Meaopotamia  unguarded,  auddenlypaaaiBd  the 
Euphratea,  and  fell  upon  Babylon.  There  were 
two  atrong  castles  in  that  city;  but  by  thia  maa- 
muyro  in  the  absence  of  Seleucua,  he  wised 
one  of  them,  dislodged  the  garrison,  and  placed 
there  ae?en  thousand  oC*his  own  men.  Adbr 
this,  he  ordered  the  rest  of  his  soldiers  to  plun- 
der  the  country  for  their  own  use,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  sea  coast.  By  these  proceedinss, 
ne  left  Seleucus  better  established  in  his  do- 
minions than  ever;  for  hia  laying  waate  the  coun- 
try, aeemed  aa  if  be  had  no  faruer  claim  to  it. 

In  hia  return  through  Syria,  he  was  inform- 
ed that  Ptolemy  was  besieging  Halicamaaaua; 
upon  which  he  hastened  to  its  relief,  and  oblig- 
ed hipi  to  retire.  As  this  ambition  to  succour 
the  distressed  gained  Antigonus  and  Demetriua 
great  reputation,  they  conceived  a  atrong  de- 
aire  to  rescue  all  Greece  from  the  alavery  it 
was  held  in  by  Caasander  and  Ptolemy.  No 
prince  ever  engaged  in  a  more  just  and  hon- 
ourable war.  For  they  employed  the  wealth 
which  they  had  gained  by  the  conoueat  of  the 
barbarians  for  the  advantage  of  the  Greeka; 
solely  witn  a  view  to  the  honour  that  such  an 
enterprise  promised. 

When  they  had  reaolved  to  begin  their  oper> 
atioos  with  Athens,  one  of  his  friends  advised 
Antigonus,  if  he  took  the  city,  to  keep  it,  as 
the  key  of  Greece;  but  that  prince  would  not 
listen  to  him.  He  said,  *<The  best  and  secur- 
est of  all  keys  waa  the  friendahip  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  that  Athens  was  the  watch-tower  of 
the  world,  from  whence  the  torch  of  hia  glory 
would  blaze  over  the  earth." 

In  conaequenoe  of  these  resolutions,  Deme- 
trius sailed  to  Athens  with  five  thousand  tal- 
ents of  silver,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ahips.  Demetriua,  the  Pbalerian,  govern- 
ed the  city  for  Caasander,  and  had  a  good  gar- 
naon  in  the  fort  of  Mon^chia.  His  adversary, 
who  managed  the  affair,  both  with  pmdence 
and  good  fortune,  made  hia  appearance  before 
the  Pineus  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May.*  The 
town  had  no  information  of  his  approach;  and 
when  they  aaw  his  fleet  coming  in,  they  con- 
cluded that  it  belonged  to  Ptolemy,  and  pre* 
pared  to  receive  it  as  such.  But  at  last  the 
officers  who  commanded  in  the  city,  being  un- 
deceived, ran  to  oppose  it.  All  Ute  tomalt  and 


confusion  followed,  which  waa  natual  nwm 
an  enemy  came  uaeipected,  and  waa  alrcaiAr 
-     -         •     -    ••      •       outkar 


For  Demetriua  finding  the  mouth  < 
the  harbour  open,  ran  in  with  eaae;  and  the 
people  could  plainly  distinguish  him  on  tiba 
deck  of  his  ahip,  whence  he  made  signs  to  then 
to  compose  themselves  and  keep  ailenee.  They 
complied  with  hia  demand:  and  a  heraU  waa 
ordered  to  proclaim,  <<  Tliat  hia  father  Antig»- 
nua,  in  a  happy  hour,  he  hoped,  for  Athens,  had 
sent  him  to  reinsute  them  in  their  liberties, 
by  ezpelhng  the  garriaon,  and  to  reotore  their 
lawa  and  aocieat  form  of  government.^ 

Upon  thia  proclamation,  the  people  threw 
down  their  arma,  and  receiving  the  propoaal 
with  loud  acclamations,  desired  Demetriua  to 
land,  and  called  him  their  benefactor  aad 
deliverer.  Demetriua,  the  Phalerian,  aod  hia 
pardaans,  thought  it  necessary  to  receive  a  asan 
who  came  with  such  a  superior  force,  though 
he  shooid  perform  none  of  his  promises,  aad 
accordingly  aent  deputiea  to  make  their  aob- 
mission.  Demetrius  received  them  in  an  obli^ 
ing  manner,  and  sent  back  wit>  them  Ariato- 
demus,  the  Milesian,  a  friend  of  hia  fathec'» 
At  the  same  time,  he  waa  not  anmindfol  of 
Demetriua,  the  Phalerian,  who,  in  ihia  tvw 
lotion,  waa  more  afraid  of  the  citisena  than  of 
the  enemy;  but  out  of  regard  to  hia  charno- 
ter  and  virtue,  sent  him  with  a  strong  ronvof 
to  Thebes,  agreeably  to  hia  request.  Ho  like- 
wise assured  the  Athenians,  that  however  de- 
sirous  he  might  be  to  see  their  city,  he  wonU 
denv  himself  that  pleasure  till  he  had  aet  itjea- 
tirely  free,  by  expelling  the  garrison.  He  there- 
fore aurrounded  the  fortress  of  Mnnychia  wift 
a  ditch  and  rampart,  to  cut  ofi*  ita  oommuai 
cation  with  the  reat  of  the  city,  and  then  aail 
ed  to  Megara,  where  Caasander  had  another 
garriaon. 

On  hia  arrival,  he  waa  informed,  that  Crat^ 
sipolis,  the  wife  of  Alexander  the  aon  of  Foly^ 
perchon,  a  celebrated  beauty,  waa  at  Patis, 
and  had  a  desire  tc  see  him.  In  coasequeaee 
of  which  he  left  his  forces  in  the  territory  of 
Megara,  and  with  a  few  light  horse  took  the 
road  to  Patrs.  When  he  waa  near  the  places 
he  drew  off  from  hia  men,  and  pitched  hia  tent 
apart,  that  Cratesipolis  might  not  be  perceiv 
ed  when  she  came  to  pay  her  visit.  Bat  a 
party  of  the  enemy  getting  intelligence  of  this, 
fell  auddenly  upon  hinu  In  hia  aiams,  he  had 
only  time  to  throw  over  him  a  mean  cloak; 
and,  in  that  disguise,  saved  himaalf  by  flight. 
So  near  an  infamoua  captivity  had  hia  inteaa- 
perate  love  of  beauty  brought  him.  Aa  for  Ua 
tent,  the  enemy  took  it,  with  all  the  ricfaea  it 
contained. 

After  Megara  waa  taken,  the  aoldiers  pm» 
pared  to  plunder  it;  but  the  Atheniana  inter 
ceded  strongly  for  that  people,  and  prevailed- 
Demetriua  waa  satiafied  with  expelling  the 
garriaon,  and  declared  the  city  free.  Amidst 
theae  transactiona,  he  bethought  himself  ol* 
Stilpo,  a  philoaopher  of  great  reputation,  who 
sought  only  the  retirement  and  tranquillity  of 
a  atudious  life.  He  sent  for  him,  and  ataked 
him,  "  Whether  they  had  taken  any  thing  €nm 
him?"  «No,»  said  Stilpo,  «I  found  aone 
that  wanted  to  ateal  any  knowledge.'*  The 
soldiers,  however,  had  clandcetinely  carried 
off  almoat  all  the  alavas.     Therefore*  whae 
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rial  paid  hif  respects  to  him  again,  on 
leaving  the  place,  he  taid,  <<  Stilpo,  I  leave 
joa  entirely  ree."  "  True,"  answered  Stilpo, 
<<for  joa  have  not  left  a  slave  among  us." 

Dometrias  then  returned  to  the  sieee  of 
Manychia,  dislodged  the  garrison,  and  oemol- 
Mbed  the  fortress.  After  which  the  Athenians 
pressed  him  to  enter  the  citv,  and  he  complied. 
Having  assembled  the  people,  he  re-established 
the  commonwealth  in  its  ancient  ibrmj  and, 
moreover,  promised  them,  in  the  name  of  his 
fhther,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  measures* 
of  wheat,  and  timber  enough  to  build  a  hundred 
salleys.  Thus  tbejr  recovered  the  democracy 
ifteen  years  after  it  was  diisolved.  During 
the  interval,  after  the  Lamian  war,  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Cranon,  the  government  was  called  an 
oligarchy,  but  in  fact,  was  monarchical^  for  the 
power  of  Demetrius,  the  Phalerean,  met  with 
no  control. 

Their  deliverer  ai]peared  glorious  in  his  ser- 
vices to  Athens;  but  they  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious by  the  extravagant  honours  they  de- 
ereed  him.  For  they  were  the  first  who  gave 
him  and  his  fkther  Antigonus  the  title  of  kings, 
which  they  had  hitherto  religiously  avoid^; 
and  which  vras.  indeed,  the  only  thing  left  the 
descendants  or  Philip  and  Alexander,  nnin- 
vaded  by  their  generals.  In  the  next  place, 
they  alonef  honoured  them  with  the  appella- 
tion of  the  gods-protectors;  and,  instead  of 
HBOominating  the  year  as  formerly,  from  the* 
orcAon,  they  abolished  his  office,  created  an- 
Bually  in  his  room  a  priest  of  those  gods-pro* 
tectors,  and  prefixed  his  name  to  all  their  pub- 
lic acts.  They  likewise  ordered  that  their  por- 
traits should  be  wrought  in  the  holy  veil  with 
those  of  the  other  gods4  They  consecrated  the 
placo  where  their  patron  first  alighted  from  his 
chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  there  to  Dsm- 
TRiUB  Caiabatet.  They  added  two  to  the 
number  of  their  tribes,  and  called  them  Ih- 
meiriaa  and  JlnHgonii}  in  consequence  oi 
which*  the  senate,  which  before  consisted  of 
Ave  hundred  members,  was  to  consist  of  six 
hundred;  for  each  tribe  supplied  fifty. 

Stratocles,  of  whose  invention  these  wise 
compliments  were,  thought  of  a  stroke  still 
higher.  He  procured  a  decree,  that  those  who 
should  be  sent  upon  public  business  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Athens  to  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius,  should  not  be  called  ambasssdors, 
but  Theori,  a  title  which  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  those  who,  on  the  solemn  festivals, 
carried  the  customary  sacrifices  to  Delphi  and 
Olympia,  in  the  name  of  the  Gfeoian  states. 


f  No  other  pMplt  were  hmA  sapabfe  of  eosh  vile 
aAulsUon.  Their  ier?i]it7  shewed  how  Utile  they  de- 
served the  liberty  that  wei  restored  then. 

t  £rery  fifth  year  the  Athenieni  celebrated  the  Pan* 
otteiwea.  or  fesUfal  of  Minenra,  aod  carried  in  pro- 
eeMOD  the  Ptptmn,  or  holy  veil,  ia  which  the  defeat 
of  the  Titaae,  and  the  aetioni  of  Mbenra,  were  ia- 
wroQfht  In  this  veil,  too.  they  placed  the  fignrei  of 
Ihoee  eommasdert  who  had  distmguished  themsclyeeby 
their  rictories;  and  from  thence  came  the  ciprcnion, 
that  such  a  one  was  worthy  of  the  PepUmf  meaniof 
fhat  he  was  a  brave  soldier.  As  to  the  form  of  the 
Fepkm^  it  was  a  large  rabe,  without  sleeves.  It  was 
drawn  by  land,  in  a  machine  like  a  ship,  along  the 
Cbr«nie»ttf,  as  ar  as  the  the  Umple  of  Geres  at  £lei*- 
mm;  from  whence  it  was  brought  back,  and  conse- 
wated  ia  the  citadel 


This  Stratocles  w|,  in  au  respects,  a  persov 
of  the  most  daring  enronteryAnd  the  most  de» 
bauched  life,  insomuch  that  He  seemed  to  imi- 
tate the  ancient  Cleon  in  his  scurrilous  and 
licentious  behaviour  to  the  people.  He  kept  a 
mistress  called  Phylacium;  and  one  day,  when 
she  brought  from  the  market  some  heads  fbr 
supper,  he  said,  <<Why  how  now!  you  have 
provided  us  just  such  things  to  eat,  as  we 
statesmen  use  for  tennis-balls." 

When  the  Athenians  were  defeated  in  the 
sea-fight  near  Amorgos,  he  arrived  at  Athens 
before  any  account  of  the  misfortune  had  been 
received,  and  passing  through  the  Ceramicos 
with  a  chaplet  on  his  head,  told  the  people 
that  they  were  victorious.  He  then  moved  that 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  should  be  offered, 
and  meat  distributed  among  the  tribes  for  a 
public  entertainment  Two  days  after,  the 
poor  remains  of  the  fleet  were  brought  home; 
and  the  people,  in  great  anger,  calling  him  to 
answer  for  the  imposition;  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  height  of  the  tumult,  with  the 
most  consummate  assurance,  and  said,  *<  What 
harm  have  I  done  you,  in  making  you  merrv 
fbr  two  days?"  Such  was  the  impudence  of 
Stratocles. 

But  there  were  other  extravagances  hotter 
than  Jbre  itself,  as  Aristophanes  expresses  it 
One  flatterer  outdid  even  Stratocles  in  servility, 
by  procuring  a  decree  that  Demetrius,  when- 
ever he  visited  Athens,  should  be  received  with 
the  same  honours  that  were  paid  to  Ceres  and 
Bacchus;  and  that  whoever  exceeded  the  rest 
in  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  re- 
ception ne  gave  that  prince,  should  have  money 
out  of  the  treasury,  to  enable  him  to  set  up  some 
pious  memorial  of  his  success.  These  instances 
of  adulation  concluded  with  their  changing  the 
name  of  the  month  *Mtmyehum  to  JJemetriimt 
with  calling  the  last  day  of  eveiy  month  Deme 
trios }  and  the  JHonyetOy  or  feasts  of  Bacchus, 
Demetria. 

The  gods  soon  shewed  how  much  thoy  were 
offended  at  these  things.  For  the  veil  in  which 
were  wrought  the  figures  of  Demetrius  and  An- 
tigonus, along  with  those  of  Jupiter  and  Miner- 
va, as  they  carried  it  through  the  Ceramieue, 
was  rent  asunder  by  a  sudden  storm  of  wind. 
Hemlock  grow  up  in  great  quantities  round  the 
altars  of  those  princes,  though  it  is  a  plant  sel- 
dom found  in  that  country.  On  the  day  when 
the  Dionyeia  were  to  be  celebrated,  they  weie 
forced  to  put  a  stop  to  the  procession  bv  the 
excessive  cold,  which  came  entirely  out  of  sea 
son;  and  there  fell  so  strong  a  hoar  frost,  that 
it  blasted  not  only  the  vines  and  fig-trees,  but 
great  part  of  the  corn  in  the  blade.  Hence, 
rbilippidas,  who  was  an  enemy  to  Stratocles^ 
thus  attacked  him  in  one  of  hjs  comedies:— 
<<  Who  was  the  wicked  cause  of  our  vines  be 
ing  blasted  by  the  frost,  and  of  the  sacred  veil^ 
being  rent  asunder?  He  who  transferred  the 
honours  of  the  gods  to  men:  it  is  he.  not  com- 
edy,* that  is  the  ruin  of  the  people."  Phi- 
lipDides,  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lysimachus, 
ana  the  Athenians  received  many  favours  from 

*  It  it  |irobable  that  Stratocles,  and  the  other  per. 
sons  of  hia  character,  inveighed  against  the  dramatis 
writers^od  account  or  the  liberties  they  took  with  theif 
vices.  Though  this  was  after  the  tine  fiiat  the  vtid^ 
comsdy  prevailed  at  Athass. 
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that  prince  on  his  accoanu  Nay,  wheaeTer 
Lyainiachus  wiiV  waited  on  bj  tms  poet,  or 
feBj>pened  to  meet  him,  he  conaidered  it  aa  a 
good  omen,  and  a  happy  time  to  enter  upon  any 

great  business  or  important  expedition.  Besidea, 
e  was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  never  ini- 
portunate,  intriguing,or  over  officious,  like  those 
who  arc  bred  in  a  court.  One  day,  Lysimactius 
called  to  him  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and 
iaid,  <<  What  is  there  of  mine  that  you  would 
■hare in?''  '^Anything,"  said  he,  '*hutvour 
secrets."  I  have  purposely  contrasted  these 
characters,  that  the  difference  may  be  obvious 
between  the  comic  writer  and  the  demagogue. 
What  exceeded  all  the  rage  of  flattery  we 
have  mentioned,  was  the  decree  proposed  bv 
Dromoclides  the  Sphettian;  according  to  which 
they  were  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Demetrius, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  dedi- 
cate certain  shields  at  Delphi.  It  was  con- 
ceived in  these  terms:  "In  a  fortunate  hour^ 
be  it  decreed  by  the  people,  thit  a  citizen  of 
Athens  be  appointed  to  go  to  the  god  protector, 
and,  after  due  sacrifices  offered,  demand  of  De- 
metrius, the  god  protector,  what  will  be  the 
most  pious,  the  most  honourable  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  consecrating  the  intended  offer- 
ings. And  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  the  people 
of  Athens  will  follow  the  method  dicUted  by 
his  oracle."  By  this  mockery  of  incense  to  his 
vanity,  who  was  scarcely  in  his  senses  before, 
they  rendered  him  perfectly  insane. 

During  his  stay  at  Athens,  he  married  Eury- 
dice,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Miltiades, 
who  was  the  widow  of  Opheltas  king  of  Cyrenc, 
and  had  returned  to  Athens  after  his  death.  The 
Athenians  reckoned  this  a  particular  favour  and 
honour  to  their  city;  though  Demetrius  made 
no  sort  of  difficulty  of  marrying,  and  had  many 
wives  at  the  same  time.  Of  all  his  wives,  he 
paid  most  respect  to  Phila,  because  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Antipater,  and  had  been  married  to 
Craterus,  who,  of  all  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der, was  most  regretted  by  the  Macedonians. 
Demetrius  was  very  young  when  his  father 
persuaded  him  to  marry  her,  though  she  was 
advanced  in  life,  and  on  that  account  unfit  for 
him.  As  he  was  disinclined  to  the  match,  An- 
tigoBus  is  said  to  have  repeated  to  him  that 
verse  of  Euripides,  with  a  happy  parody: 
When  fortune  fpreadsher  store*,  wc  yield  tooiarriage 
Against  the  bent  of  nature. 

Only  putting  mq/rtage  instead  of  bondage. 
However,  the  respect  which  Demetrius  paid 
Phila  and  his  other  wives  waa  not  of  such  a  na- 
ture but  that  he  publicly  entertained  many  mia- 
treeses,  as  well  slaves  as  free-bom  women,  and 
waa  more  infamous  for  his  excesses  of  that  sort, 
lian  any  other  prince  of  nis  time. 

Meantime  his  father  called  him  to  take  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Ptolemy}  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  obey  him.  But  aa  it  gave 
him  pain  to  leave  the  war  he  had  undertaken  for 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  which  waa  so  much  more 
advantageous  in  point  of  glory,  he  sent  to  Cleo- 
nides,  who  commanded  for  Pompey  in  Sicyon 
and  Corinth,  and  offered  him  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, on  condition  that  he  would  set  those 
cities  free.  Cleonides  not  accepting  the  pro- 
posal, Demetrius  immediately  embarked  his 
troops,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus.  There  he  had  an 
engagement  with  Menelaus,  brother  to  Ptolemy, 


and  defeated  him.  Ptolemy  himself  sooo  aftai 
made  his  appearance  with  a  great  number  o 
land  forces,  and  a  considerable  fleet.  On  whiab 
occasion,  several  menacing  and  haughty  me& 
sages  passed  between  them.  Ptolemy  bade  De- 
metrioc  depart,  before  he  collected  all  his 
forces  and  trod  him  under  foot}  and  Dcmetziiis 
■aid,  he  would  let  Ptolemy  go,  if  he  would  pe^ 
miae  to  evacuate  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

The  approaching  battle  awaked  the  attentitt 
not  only  of  the  partiea  concerned^  bnt  of  all 
other  princes;  for,  beaidea  the  uncertainty  of 
the  event,  so  much  depended  upon  if  that  the 
conqueror  would  not  be  master  of  Cyprus  ajid 
Cyria  alone,  but  superior  to  all  hia  rivala  in 
power.  Ptolemy  advanced  with  a  hundred  and 
fifly  shipa,  and  he  had  ordered  Menelaus,  with 
aizty  more,  to  come  out  of  the  harbour  of  Sala- 
mis,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  put  the  enemy 
in  disorder,  by  falling  on  hia  rear.  Again^ 
these  sixty  ahips,  Demetrius  appointed  a  giv  d 
of  ten,  for  that  number  was  sufficient  to  hi  ^ok 
up  the  month  of  the  harbour  His  land  feces 
he  ranged  on  the  adjoining  promontories  and 
then  bore  down  upon  hia  adversary  with  r  ban- 
dred  and  eighty  ahipa.  This  he  did  w^th  so 
much  impetuosity  that  Ptolemy,  could  not  stand 
the  shock,  but  waa  defeated,  and  fled  with  eight 
ships  only,  which  were  all  that  he  saved.  For 
seventy  were  taken  with  their  crewa,  and  the 
rest  were  sunk  in  the  engagement  Hia  niuner- 
ous  train,  hia  servants,  friends,  wives,  anUi 
money,'and  machines,  that  were  stationed  neaf 
the.  fleet  in  transports,  all  fell  into  the  handa  of 
Deinetrius,  and  he  earned  them  to  hia  camp. 
■  Among  tiiese  waa  the  celebrated  Lamia,  whc 
at  firat  was  only  taken  notice  of  for  her  per- 
forming on  the  flute,  which  was  by  no  ineaaa 
contemptible,  but  afterwards  became  famcua  aa 
a  courtesan.  By  this  time  her  beauty  waa  *n 
the  wane,  yet  ahe  captivated  Demetrius,  though 
not  near  her  age,  and  ao  effectually  enslaved 
him  by  the  peculiar  power  of  her  address,  that, 
thouffh  other  women  had  a  paasion  for  hmij  he 
could  only  think  of  her. 

After  the  sea-fight,  Menelaus  made  no  further 
■eaistance,  but  aurrendered  Salamis  with  all  the 
ships,  and  the  land  forcea,  which  conaisted  of 
twelve  hundred  horse,  and  twelve  thousand  fooL 
This  victory,  so  great  in  itself,  Demetrioa 
rendered  still  more  glorious  by  generosity  and 
humanity,  in  giving  the  enemy's  dead  an  boa 
curable  interment,  and  se,tting  the  prinonen 
free.  He  selected  twelve  hundred  complete 
suits  of  armour  from  the  spoila,  and  beatow- 
ed  them  on  the  Athepians.  Ariatodemua,  the 
Milesian,  waa  the  person  he  sent  to  bis  father 
with  an  account  of  the  victory.  Of  all  tbn 
courtiers,  this  mka  waa  the  boldeat  flatterer^ 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  designed 
to  outdo  himself.  When  he  arrived  on  tlw 
coast  of  Syria  from  Cyprus,  he  would  not  snA 
fer  the  ship  to  make  land;  but  ordering  it  to 
anchor  at  a  diatance,  and  all  the  company  to 
remain  in  it,  he  to6k  the  boat,  and  went  on 
shore  alone.  He  advanced  towards  the  palaec 
of  Antigonus,  who  was  watching  for  tba 
event  of  thia  battle,  with  all  the  aolicitndc 
natural  to  a  man  who  has  so  great  a  coocen 
at  stake.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
the  messenger  was  coming  his  anxie^  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  i 
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Atap  within  his  pahce.  He  sent  his  officers 
■nd  friends,  one  afler  another,  to  Aristodemus, 
to  demand  what  intelligence  he  brooght  But, 
mstead  of  giving  any  of  them  an  answer,  he 
walked  on  with  great  silence  and  solemnity. 
The  king  by  this  time  mnch  alarmed,  and  hav- 
ing no  longer  patience,  went  to  the  door  to 
meet  him.  A  great  crowd  was  gathered  aboat 
Aristodemus,  and  the  people  were  running 
from  all  quarters  to  the  palace  to  hear  the 
news.  When  he  was  near  enough  to  be  beard, 
he  stretched  .out  his  hand,  and  criod  aloud, 
*<Haii  to  king  Antigonns!  we  have  totally 
beaten  Ptolemy  at  sea;  we  are  masters  of  Cy- 
prus, and  have  made  sixteen  thousand  eiffht 
hundred  prisoners."  Antigonus  answered,  ''luil 
to  you  too,  my  good  friend;  bufl  will  punish 
'ou  for  torturing  us  so  long;  you  Bhall  wait 

tng  for  your  reward." 

1  he  people  now,  for  the  first  time,  proclaim- 
ed Antigonus  and  Demetrius  kings.  Antigonns 
wd  tlie  diadem  immediately  put  pn  by  his 
ftiends.  He  sent  one  to  Demetnus;  and  in  the 
letter- that  accompanied  it,  addressed  him  un- 
der the  style  of  king.  The  Egyptians,  when 
they  were  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  gave 
Ptolemy  likewise  the  title  of  king,  that  they 
might  not  appear  to  be  dispirited  with  their  late 
defeat.  The  other  successors  of  Alexander 
caught  eagerly  at  the  opportunity  to  aggrandize 
themselves.  Ljrsimachus  took  the  diadem;  and 
Seleucus  did  the  same  in  his  transactions  with 
the  Greeks.  The  latter  had  worn  it  some  time, 
when  ho  gave  audience  to  the  barbarians. 
Cassandcr  alone,  while  others  wrote  to  him, 
and  saluted  him  as  king,  prefixed  his  name  to 
the  letters  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly. 

This  title  proved  not  a  mere  addition  to  their 
name  and  figure.  It  gave  them  higher  notions. 
It  introduce  a  pompousness  into  their  man- 
ners, and  self-importance  into  their  discourse. 
Just  as  tragedians,  when  they  take  the  habit  of 
cings,  change  their  gait,  their  voice,  their 
whole  deportment,  and  manner  of  address. 
Afler  this  they  became  more  severe  in  their 
judicial  capacity;  for  they  laid  aside  that  dis- 
simulation with  which  they  had  concealed  their 
power,  and  which  had  made  them  much  milder 
and  more  favourable  to  their  subjects.  So  much 
could  one  word  of  a  flatterer  do!  such  a  change 
did  it  effect  in  the  whole  face  of  the  world! 

Antigonus,  elated  with  his  son's  achieve- 
ments at  Cyprus,  immediately  marched  against 
Ptolemy;  commanding  his  land  forces  in  pei^ 
son,  while  Demetrius,  with  a  powerful  fleet  at^ 
tended  him  along  the  coast.  One  of  'Antigo- 
nus's  friends,  named  Medius,  had  the  event  of 
this  expedition  communicated  to  him  in  a 
dream.  He  thought  that  Antigonus  and  his 
whole  army  were  running  a  race.  At  first  he 
seemed  to  run  with  great  swiftness  and  force; 
but  afterwards  his  strength  gradually  abated: 
and,  on  turning,  he  be<»me  very  weak,  and 
drew  his  breath  with  such  pain,  that  he  could 
scarce  recover  himself.  Acconiingly,  Aatigo- 
Dos  mpt  with  many  difiiculties  at  land,  and  De- 
metrius encountered  such  a  storm  at  sea,  that 
be  was  in  danger  of  being  driven  upon  an  im- 
practicable shore.  In  this  storm  he  lost  many 
of  his  ships,  and  returned  without  efiecting  any 
Chiug. 

AAtigorus  was  now  little  short  of  eighty; 
Re 


and  his  great  size  and  weight  disqualified  Ub 
for  war,  still  more  than  his  age.  Ho  therefore, 
left  the  military  department  to  his  son,  who  by 
his  good  fortune,  as  well  as  ability,  managed 
it  in  the  happiest  manner.  Nor  was  Antigonus 
hurt  by  his  son's  debaucheries,  his  expensivs 
appearance,  or  his  long  carousals:  for  theM 
were  the  things  in  which  Demetrius  employed 
himself  in  time  of  peace  with  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness and  most  unbounded  avidity.  But  in 
war,  no  man,  however  naturally  temperate, 
ozceeded  him  in  sobriety. 

When  the  power  that  Lamia  had  over  him 
was  evident  to  all  the  world,  Demetrius  came, 
afler  some  expedition  or  other,  to  salute  his 
father,  and  kissed  him  so  cordially,  that  he 
laughed  and  said,  **  Surely,  my  son,  you  think 
you  are  kissing  Lamia."  Once  when  he  had 
been  spending  many  days  with  his  friends  over 
the  bottle,  he  excused  himself  at  his  return  to 
court  by  saying,  *'  That  he  had  been  hindered 
by  a  defluxion."  "  So  I  heard,"  said  Antigonns, 
*^  but  whether  was  the  defluxion  from  Thasos 
or  from  Chiosf"  Another  time,  being  informed 
that  he  was  indisposed,  he  went  to  see  him: 
and  when  be  came  to  the  door,  he  met  one  of 
his  favourites  going  out.  He  went  in,  however, 
and  sitting  down  by  him,  took  hold  of  his  hand, 
Demetrius  said,  his  fever  had  now  left  him. 
^  I  know  it,"  said  Antigonus,  <<  for  I  met  it  this 
moment  at  the  door."  With  such  mildness  hb 
treated  his  son's  faults,  out  of  regard  to  his  ex- 
cellent performances.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Scythians  in  the  midst  of  their  carousals  to 
strike  the  strings  of  their  bows,  to  recal,  as  it 
were,  their  courage  which  is  melting  away  in 
pleasure.  But  Demetrius  one  while  gave  nim^ 
self  up  entirely  to  pleasure,  and  another  whilo 
to  business;  he  did  not  intermix  them.  His 
military  talents,  therefore,  did  not  suffer  by  his 
attentions  of  a  gayer  kind. 

Nay,  he  seemed  to  shew  greater  abilities  in 
his  preparations  for  war  than  in  the  use  of  them. 
He  was  not  content  unless  he  had  stores  that 
were  more  than  sufficient.  There  was  some 
thing  peculiarly  great  in  the  construction  of  his 
ships  and  engines,  and  he  took  an  unwearied 
pleasure  in  the  inventing  of  new  ones.  For  he 
was  ingenious  in  the  speculative  part  of  me« 
chanics^  and  he  did  not,  like  other  princes, 
apply  his  taste  and  knowledge  of  those  arts  to 
the  purposes  of  diversion,  or  to  pursuits  of  no 
utility,  such  as  playing  on  the  flute,  painting, 
or  turning. 

iElropus,  king  of  Macedon,  spent  his  houv 
of  leisure  in  making  little  tables  and  lamps. 
Attains,*  sumamed  Philometer,t  amused  him- 
self with  planting  poisonous  herbs,  not  only 
henbane  and  hellebore,  but  hemlock,  aconit^ 
and  dorycnium4  These  he  cultivated  in  the 
royal  gardens,  and  besides  gathering  them  a 
their  proper  seasons,  made  it  his  business  to 

•  Platareh  does  not  do  that  honour  to  Attains  whish 
h«  deserres,  when  a«  nentioos  his  employments  as  on- 
worthy  of  ■  prinee.  He  made  many  experiments  in 
naturtl  phitoeophy,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  arrical 
tare.  Other  kugs,  particularly  Hiero  and  ArcEelans, 
did  the  same. 

t  This  is  a  mistake  in  Platareh.  Fhilometer  was 
another  prinee  who  made  agrieolture  his  amusement. 

)  Doryenium  was  a  common  poisonous  plant,  whieh 
was  so  called  fhsn  (he  points  of  spears  Seicf  tingad 
wHh  its  juices. 
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know  the  qaalitiet  of  their  jalces  and  frait. 
And  tlic  kings  of  Paithia  took  a  pride  in  Torg- 
iig  and  sharpening  heads  for  arrows.  But  the 
mechanics  of  Demetrius  were  of  a  princely 
kind;  there  was  always  something  great  in  the 
fabric.  Together  with  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and 
love  of  the  arts,  there  appeared  in  all  his  works 
a  grandeur  of  design  and  dignity  of  invention, 
lo  that  they  were  not  only  worthy  of  the  ffe- 
aiuB  and  wealth  but  of  the  hand  of  a  king.  His 
friends  were  astonished  at  their  greatness,  and 
his  very  enemies  were  pleased  with  their  beau- 
ty. Nor  is  this  descripUon  of  him  at  all  exag- 
gerated. His  enemies  used  to  stand  upon  the 
shore,  looking  with  admiration  upon  his  galleys 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  banks  of  oars,  as  they  sail- 
ed along;  and  his  engines  called  helepoles, 
were  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  the  very  towns 
which  he  besieged.  This  is  evident  from  facts. 
Lysimachus,  who  of  all  the  princes  of  his  time 
•was  the  bitterest  enemy  to  Demetrius,  when 
he  came  to  compel  him  to  raise  the  siege  of 
-Soli  in  Silicia,  desired  he  would  shew  him  his 
engines  of  war,  and  his  manner  of  navigating 
JLhe  galleys;  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the 
sight  that  he  immediately  retired.  And  the 
Rhodians,  afler  they  had  stood  a  long  siege, 
and  at  last  compromised  the  affair,  requested 
him  to  leave  some  of  his  engines,  as  monu- 
ments both  of  his  power  and  of  their  valour. 

His  war  with  the  Rhodians  was  occasioned 
by  their  alliance  with  Ptolemy;  and  in  the 
course  of  it  he  brought  the  largest  of  bis  hele- 
poles UD  to  their  walls.  Its  base  was  square; 
each  of  its  sides  at  the  bottom  forty-eight  cubits 
wide;  and  it  was  sixty-six  cubits  high.  The 
sides  of  the  several  divisions  gradually  lessened, 
so  that  the  top  was  much  narrower  than  the 
bottom.  The  inside  was  divided  into  several 
•tJrics  or  rooms,  one  above  another.  The  front 
which  was  turned  towards  the  enemy  had  a 
window  in  each  story,  through  which  missive 
weapons  of  various  kinds  were  thrown:  for  it 
was  filled  with  men  who  practised  every  meth- 
od of  fighting.  It  neither  shook  nor  veered  the 
least  in  its  motion,  but  rolled  on  in  a  steady 
opright  position.  And  as  it  moved  with  a  hor- 
rible noise,  it  at  once  pleased  and  terrified  the 
spectators.* 

He  had  two  coats  of  mail  brought  from  Cy- 
prus,! for  his  use  in  this  war,  each  of  which 
weighcf]  forty  minm.  Zolius,  the  maker,  to 
shew  the  excellence  of  their  temper,  ordered  a 
dart  to  be  shot  at  them  from  an  engine  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-six  paces;  and  it  stood  so 
firm  that  there  was  no  more  mark  upon  it  than 
what  might  be  made  with  such  a  style  as  is 
used  in  writing.  This  he  took  for  himself,  and 
gave  the  other  to  Alcimus  the  Eptrot,  a  man 
of  the  greatest  bravery  and  strength  of  any  in 
his  army.  The  Epirot's  whole  suit  of  armour 
weighed  two  talents,  whereas  that  of  others 
weighed  no  more  than  one.  He  fell  in  the 
liege  of  Rhodes,  in  an  action  near  the  theatre. 

*  Diodortu  Siculns  nyt,  this  machine  had  nioa  tto- 
nu ;  and  that  it  rolled  on  lour  large  wheels,  each  of 
which  WM  sixteen  feet  high. 

t  FliDV  says,  that  the  Cyprian  Adamant  was  impreg- 
nable. O  jprus  was  ikmous  for  the  metal  of  which  ar- 
mour wu  made,  eren  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ; 
■ad  Agamemnon  had  a  cuirass  sent  him  from  Cyniras, 
iiag  of  Cf  prus.    Horn.  11.  «L 


As  the  Rhodians  defended  themselves  wilt 
great  spirit,  Demetrius  was  not  able  to  do  uy 
thing  considerable.  There  was  one  thing  ii 
their  conduct  which  he  particularly  resented| 
and  for  that  reason  he  persisted  in  the  siege 
They  had  taken  the  vessel  in  which  were  k^ 
ters  from  his  wife  Phila,  together  with  soms 
robes  and  pieces  of  tapestry,  and  I  hey  sent  i1^ 
as  it  was,  to  Ptolemy.  In  which  thev  were  fti 
from  imitating  the  politeness  of  the  Athenian^ 
who,  when  they  were  at  war  with  Philip,  hap- 
pening to  take  his  couriers,  read  all  the  otha 
letters,  but  sent  him  that  of  Olympias  with  ths 
seal  entire. 

But  Demetrius,  though  much  incensed,  did 
not  retaliate  iipon  the  Rhodians,  though  he  soob 
had  an  opportunity.  Protogenes  of  Caonoi 
was  at  that  time  painting  for  them  the  history 
of  Jalysus,*  and  nad  almost  finished  it  when 
Demetrius  seized  it  in  one  of  the  suburbs.  The 
Rhodiana  sent  a  herald  to  entreat  him  to  spare 
the  work,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  destroyed. 
Upon  which  he  said,  *^  He  would  rather  bom 
the  pictures  of  his  father  than  hurt  so  laboriooa 
a  piece  of  art."  For  Protogenes  is  said  to  have 
been  seven  years  in  finishing  it.  ApeUes  tells 
us,  that  when  he  first  saw  it,  he  was  so  much 
astonished  that  he  could  not  speak;  and  at  last, 
when  he  recovered  himself,  he  said,  '<  A  mae* 
ter-piece  of  labour!  A  wonderful  performance! 
But  it  wanU  those  graces  which  raise  the 
fame  of  my  paintings  to  the  skies."  This  piece 
was  afterwards  carried  to  Rome:  and,  being 
added  to  the  number  of  those  collected  there, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Rhodians  now 
began  to  grow  weary  of  the  war.  Demetxias 
too  wanted  only  a  pretence  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  he  found  one.  The  Athenians  came 
and  reconciled  them  on  this  condition,  that  the 
Rhodians  should  assist  Antigonns  and  I>emet» 
rius  as  allies,  in  all  their  wars  except  tboee 
with  Ptolemy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  called  him 
to  their  succour  against  Cassander,  who  was 
besieging  their  city.  In  consequence  of  which 
he  sailed  thither  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundrod 
and  thirty  ships,  and  a  numerous  body  of  land 
forces.  With  these  he  not  only  drove  Cas- 
sander out  of  Attica,  but  followed  him  to 
Thermopylae^  and  entirely  defeated  him  there. 

*  We  have  not  met  with  tbe  particular  snbjeet  of 
this  fiunotts  painting.  Jalysus  was  one  of  the  iaboJoM 
heroes,  the  son  of  Ochiraus,  and  grandson  of  Apollo; 
and  Uiere  is  a  town  in  Rhodes  called  Jalysos,  whadi 
probably  had  its  name  from  him.  It  was  in  this  me- 
ture  that  Protogeneii,  when  he  had  long  laboured  m 
vain  to  paint  the  form  of  a  dog,  happilv  fait  it  ofilby 
throwing  the  brush  in  anger  at  the  dog's  mouth.  JEb- 
an,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  sap,  tliat  he  was  seven  yean 
in  finishing  iU  Pliuy  tells  us,  that  be  gare  it  four  ooato 
of  colours,  that  when  one  was  r&ced  by  time,  another 
might  supply  its  place.  He  tells  us,  too,  that  whila 
Protogenes  was  at  work,  he  was  visited  by  Demetriai, 
and  wnen  the  latter  asked  him  how  he  could  proeccate 
his  work  with  so  much  calmness  under  the  r^ga  of 
war,  he  answered,  that "  Thoi:^h  Demetrios  was  at 
war  with  Rhodes,  he  did  not  suppose  he  was  at  war 
with  the  Arts."  He  is  said  to  have  lived  on  lupines 
during  the  time  he  was  employed  on  this  painting,  that 
his  judgment  might  not  be  clouded  by  luxuriotts  dael. 
The  picture  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Cassius,  wi 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  peace,  where  it  remain  *  liL 
the  time  of  Commodus;  when,  together  with  Ih  taiB> 
pie,  it  was  consumed  by  fire. 
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Hcraclea  then  roluntarilj  ■ubmitted,  and  he  re^ 
oeived  into  his  army  six  thousand  Macedonians 
who  came  over  to  him.  In  his  return  he  restor- 
ed liberty  to  the  Greeks  within  the  straits  of 
ThermopyU),  took  the  Boeotians,  into  his  alli- 
ance, and  made  himself  master  of  Cenchrco. 
Be  likewise  reduced  Phyle  and  Panactus,  the 
bulwarks  of  Attica,  which  had  been  garrisoned 
by  Cassander,  and'put  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  again.  The  Athenians,  though  they 
had'  lavished  honours  upon  him  before  in  the 
most  extravagant  manner,  yet  contrived  on  this 
occasion  to  appear  new  in  their  flattery.  Thev 
gave  orders  that  he  should  lodge  in  the  back 

S art  of  the  Parthenon;  which  accordingly  be 
id,  and  Minerva  was  said  to  have  received 
him  as  her  guest;  a  guest  not  very  fit  to  come 
under  her  roof,  or  suitable  to  her  virgin  purity. 

In  one  of  their  expeditions  his  brother  Philip 
took  up  his  quarters  in  a  house  where  there 
were  three  young  women.  His  father  Antigo- 
DOS  said  nothing  to  Philip,  but  called  the  qnar- 
ter>master,  and  said  to  him  in  his  presence, 
^  Why  do  not  you  remove  my  son  out  oQ  this 
lodging,  where  he  is  so  much  straitened  for 
room.^  And  Demetrius,  who  ought  to  have 
reverenced  Minerva,  if  on  no  other  account, 
yet  as  his  eldest  sister,  (for  so  ho  affected  to 
call  her),  behaved  in  such  a  manner  to  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  were  above  the  condition  of 
slaves,  and  the  citadel  was  so  polluted  with  his 
debaucheries,  that  it  appeared  to  be  kept  sa- 
cred in  some  degree,  when  he  indulged  himfelf 
only  with  such  prostitutes  as  Chrysis,  Lamia, 
Demo,  and  Anticyra. 

Some  things  we  choose  to  pass  over,  out  of 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  city  of  Athens; 
but  the  virtue  and  chastity  of  Democles  ought 
not  to  be  left  under  the  veil  of  silence.  Demo- 
cles was  very  young;  and  his  beauty  was  no 
secret  to  Demetrius.  Indeed;  his  surname  un- 
happily declared  it,  for  he  was  called  Democles 
the  handsome.  Demetrius,  through  his  emis- 
saries, left  nothing  unattempted  to  gain  him  by 
great  offers,  or  to  intimidate  him  by  threats; 
but  neither  could  prevail.  He  led  the  wrestling 
ring  and  all  public  exercises^  and  made  use  only 
of  a  private  bath.  Demetnus  watched  bis  op- 
portunity, and  surprised  him  there  alone.  The 
boy  seeing  nobody  near  to  assist  him^  and  tbo 
iinpossibiHty  of  resisting  with  any  effect,  took 
off  the  cover  of  the  caldron,  and  jumped  into 
the  boiling  water.  It  is  true,  he  came  to  an 
unworthy  end,  but  his  sentiments  were  worthy 
of  his  country  and  of  his  personal  merit. 

YciT  different  were  those  of  Cleasnetos  the 
son  ofCleomcdon.  That  youth  having  pro- 
cured his  father  the  remission  of  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents,  brought  letters  from  Demetrius  to  the 
Mople,  signifying  his  pleasure  in  that  respect. 
ay  which  he  not  only  dishonoured  himself,  but 
brought  great  trouble  upon  the  city.  The  peo- 
ple took  off"  the  fine,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
made  a  decree,  that  no  citizen  should  for  the 
fiiture  bring  any  letter  from  Demetrius.  Yet 
when  they  found  that  Demetrius  was  disoblig- 
ed at  it,  and  expressed  his  resentment  in  strong 
terms,  they  notonly  repealed  the  act,  but  pun- 
ished the  porsons  who  proposed  and  supported 
It,  some  with  death,  and  some  with  banish- 
ment. They  likewise  pissed  a  new  edict,  im- 
Ddting;  "That  the  people  of  Athens  had  re- 


solved, that  whatsoever  thing  Demetrius  might 
command,  should  be  accounted  holy  in  respect 
of  the  gods,  and  just  in  respect  of  men.''  SooM 
person  of  better  principle  on  this  occasion  hap- 
pening to  say,  that  Stratocles  was  mad  in  pro- 
posing such  decress,  Demochares  the  Leuco- 
nian**  answered:  "  He  would  be  mad,  if  be 
were  not  mad.''  Stratocles  found  his  advantage 
in  his  servility;  and  for  this  saying,  Demochares 
was  prosecuted  and  banished  the  city.  To  such 
meannesses  were  the  Athenians  brought,  when 
the  garrison  seemed  to  be  removed  out  of  their 
city,  and  they  pretended  to  be  a  free  people! 

Demetrius  afterwards  passed  into  Pelopoo- 
nesus,  where  he  found  no  resistance,  for  all  his 
enemies  fled  before  him,  or  surrendered  their 
cities.  He  therefore  reduced  with  ease  that 
part  of  the  country  called  •Acte,  and  all  Arca- 
dia, except  Mantinea.  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Co- 
rinth, he  set  free  from  their  garrisons,  by  giving 
the  commanding  officers  a  hundred  talents  to 
evacuate  them.  About  that  time  the  'easts  of 
Jono  came  on  at  Argos,  and  Demetrius  presid- 
ed in  the  games  and  other  exhibitions.  During 
these  solemnities  he  married  Deidamia,  the 
daughter  of  ^cides,  king  of  the  Molossians, 
and  sister  of  Pyrrhus.  He  told  the  Sicyonians 
that  they  lived  out  of  their  city,  and  shewing 
them  a  more  advantageous  situation,  persuaf 
ed  them  to  build  one  where  the  town  now 
stands.  Along  with  the  situation  he  likewise 
Changed  the  nan)e,  calling  the  town  Demetriaa, 
instead  of  Sicyon. 

The  states  being  assembled  at  the  Isthmus, 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  people  attending, 
he  was  proclaimed  geneial  of  all  Greece,  as 
Philip  and  Ahixander  had  been  before;  and  in 
tfie  elation  of  power  and  success,  he  thought 
iimself  a  much  greater  man.  Alexander  robbed 
4o  other  prince  of  his  title,  nor  did  he  ever  de- 
clare himself  king  of  kings,  though  he  raised 
many  both  to  the  style  and  authority  of  kings. 
But  Demetrius  thought  no  man  woithy  of  t^ 
title,  except  his  father  and  himself.  He  even 
ridiculed  lihose  who  made  use  of  it,  and  it  was 
with  pleasure  he  heard  the  sycophants  at  his 
table  drinking  king  Demetrius,  Seleucus  com- 
mander of  the  elephants,  Ptolemy  admiral,  Ly- 
simachus  treasurer,  and  Agathocles  the  Sicili- 
an, governor  of  the  islands.  The  rest  of  them 
onljT  lauehed  at  such  extravagant  instances  o) 
vanity.  Liysimachus  alone  was  angry,  because 
Demetrius  seemed  to  think  him  no  better  than 
an  eunuch.  For  the  princes  of  the  cast  had  gen- 
erally eunuchs  for  their  treasurers.  Lysima- 
chus,  indeed,  was  the  most  violent  enemy  that 
he  had;  and  now  taking  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
parage him  on  account  of  his  passion  for  La- 
mia, he  said,  "  This  was  thn  hnst  time  he  had 
seen  a  whore  act  in  a  tragedy .'t  Demetrius 
said  in  answer,  "My  whore  is  an  honcster 
woman  than  his  Penelope." 

When  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Athens, 
he  wrote  to  the  republic,  that  on  his  arrival  he 
intended  to  be  initiated,  and  to  be  immediately 
admitted,  not  only  to  Uie  less  mysteries,  bat 
even  to  those  called  intuitive.    This  was  ud 

*  The  nephew  of  Demosthenes. 

j  The  modem  stage  need  not  be  put  to  the  blush,  bj 
this  assertion  in  fiivour  of  the  ancient ;  the  reason  of  a 
was,  that  there  were  no  women  actors.  Mrs,  la  it 
male  dresses,  pcribrmed  their  parts. 
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bnfal  and  unprecedented ;  for  the  less  myste- 
ries were  celebrated  in  February*  and  the 
greater  in  September ;t  and  none  were  admit- 
ted to  the  intuitive  till  a  year  at  least  af\er 
they  had  attended  the  greater  mysteries4 
Wnen  the  letters  were  read,  Pythodorus,  the 
lorch-bearer,  was  the  only  person  who  ventur- 
ed to  oppose  the  demand}  and  his  opposition 
was  entirely  ineffectual.  Stratocles  procured 
a  decree  that  the  month  of  Mmychion  should 
be  called  and  reputed  the  month  of  Anthe§U- 
lion,  to  give  Demetrius  an  opportunity  for  his 
first  initiation,  which  was  to  be  performed  in 
the  ward  of  Agra.  After  which,  Munychion 
was  changed  again  into  Boedromion.  By  these 
means  Demetrius  was  admitted  to  the  greater 
mysteries,  and  to  immediate  inspection.  Hence 
tfaioso  strokes  of  satire  upon  Stratocles,  from 
Ibe  poet  Philippidee— "  The  man  who  can  con- 
tract the  whole  year  into  one  month  ^  and  with 
respect  to  Demetrius's  being  lodged  in  the  Par- 
thenon— '<The  man  who  turns  the  temples  into 
inns,  and  brings  prostitutes  into  the  company 
of  the  virgin  goddess." 

But  amongst  the  many  abuses  and  enormi- 
ties committed  in  their  city,  no  one  seems  to 
have  given  the  Athenians  greater  uneasiness 
than  his.  He  ordered  them  to  raise  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talents  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
the  sum  was  exacted  with  the  greatest  rigour. 
When  the  money  was  brought  in,  and  he  sf  w 
it  all  together,  he  ordered  it  to  be  given  to 
Lamia  and  liis  other  mistresses,  to  buy  soap. 
Thus  the  disgrace  hurt  them  more  than  the  loss, 
and  the  application  more  than  the  hnpost. 
Some,  however  say^  that  it  was  not  to  the 
Athenians  he  behaved  in  this  manner,  but  to 
the  people  of  Thessaly.  Besides  this  disagree- 
able tax.  Lamia  extorted  money  from  man|r 
persons  on  her  own  authority,  to  enable  her  t« 
provide  an  entertainment  for  the  king.  And 
the  expense  of  that  supper  was  so  remarkable, 
that  Lynceus  the  Samian  took  pains  to  give  a 
description  of  it.  For  the  same  reason,  a  comic 
poet  of  those  times,  with  equal  wit  and  truth, 
called  LAmia  an  Helepolia.  And  Demochares, 
the  Solion,  called  Demetrius  MUhoSy  that  is, 
fabhy  because  he  too  had  his  Lamta.§ 

The  great  interest  that  Lamia  had  with  De- 
metrius, in  consequence  of  his  passion  for  her, 
excited  a  spirit  of  envy  and  aversion  to  her.  not 
only  in  the  breasts  of  his  wives,  but  of  his 
friends.  Demetrius  having  sent  ambassadors 
to  Lysimachus,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  that 
prince  amused  himself  one  day  with  showing 
them  the  deep  wounds  he  had  received  from  a 
lacm's  claws  in  his  arms  and  thighs^  and  gave 

X  Fltttareh  in  this  placs  tcmt  to  make  a  differenee 
bttween  the  intaitiT«  and  the  greater  myvterict,  t]u>ngh 
Ihey  are  oommonly  understood  to  be  the  ame.  Ck- 
asnbon  and  Meuniui  think  the  text  corrupt :  bat  the 
Manner  in  which  they  would  restore  it,  does  not  ren« 
4m  it  leas  perplexed. 

4  Fabnloas  hbtory  mentions  a  qnecn  of  Libja,  who. 
•Dt  of  nge  for  the  loss  of  her  own  children,  ordereo 
those  of  other  women  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  do- 
Toured  them.  From  whence  she  was  called  LamiOf 
from  the  Phmnician  word  lahamOf  to  deronr.  Upon 
this  aecottoL  Diodonu  teUs  us,  that  Lamia  became  a 
bqgbear  to  children.  And  this  satisfies  M.  Dacier  with 
ngard  to  the  czpUnatiao  of  this  passage  in  Fltttareh. 


them  an  account  of  his  being  shut  up  with  thil 
wild  beast  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  the 
battle  he  had  with  it*  Upon  which  they 
laughed,  and  said,  <'  The  king  our  master,  toew 
beus  on  his  neck  the  marks  of  a  dreadful  wild 
beast  called  a  Lamia."  Indeed,  it  was  strange 
that  he  should  at  first  have  so  great  an  objec- 
tion against  the  disparity  of  vears  between  hin 
and  Phila,  and  afterwards  fall  into  such  a  htft* 
ing  captivity  to  Lamia,  though  she  had  passed 
her  prime  at  their  first  acquaintance.  One 
evening  when  Lamia  had  been  playing  on  the 
flute  at  supper,  Demetrius  asked  Demo,  sor- 
named  JMamo,!  what  she  thought  of  her.  "  1 
think  her  an  old  woman,  Sir,"  said  Demo. 
Another  time,  when  there  was  an  eztraordioft- 
ry  dessert  on  the  table,  he  said  to  her,  '*  Yoa 
see  what  fine  things  Lamia  sends  me:"  '^My 
mother  will  send  you  finer,*  answered  Demo, 
<<if  you  will  but  lie  with  her." 

We  shall  mention  only  one  story  more  of 
Lamia,  which  relates  to  her  censure  of  the 
celebrated  judgment  of  Bocchoris.  In  £gypt 
there  was  a  young  man  extremely  desirous  el 
the  favours  of  a  courtesan  named  Thonis,  bat 
she  set  too  high  a  price  upon  them.  Afterwudt 
he  fancied  that  he  enjoyed  her  in  a  dream,  and 
his  desire  was  satisfied.  Thonis,  upon  this, 
commenced  an  action  against  him  for  the  mo- 
ney j  and  Bocchoris  having  heard  both  parties, 
ordered  the  man  to  tell  the  gold  that  she  de- 
manded into  a  basin,  and  sha^e  it  about  before 
her,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  it.  '^  For 
fancy,"  sold  he,  ^  is  no  more  than  the  eha- 
dow  of  truth."  Lamia  did  not  think  this  t 
just  sentence;  because  the  woman's  desire  of 
the  gold  was  not  removed  by  the  appearance  of 
it;  whereas  the  dream  cured  the  passion  of  her 
lover. 

The  change  in  the  fortunes  and  actions  of 
the  subject  of  our  narrative  now  turns  the  comic 
scene  into  tragedy:  all  the  other  kings  having 
united  Uieir  forces  against  Antigonus,  Deme- 
trius left  Grreece  in  order  to  join  him;  and  was 
greatly  animated  to  find  his  father  preparing 
for  war  with  a  spirit  above  his  years.  Had  Anti- 
gonus  abated  a  little  of  his  pretensions,  and 
restrained  his  ambition  to  govern  the  world,  he 
might  have  kept  the  pre-eminence  among  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  not  only  for  himself^ 
but  for  his  son  after  him.  But  being  naturally 
arrogant,  imperious,  and  no  less  insolent  in 
his  exprcaeions  than  in  his  actions,  he  exas- 
perated many  young  and  powerful  princes 
against  him.  He  boasted,  tliat  *'he  could 
break  the  present  league,  and  disperse  the 
united  armies  with  as  much  ease  as  a  boy  does 
a  flock  of  birds,  l^  throwing  a  stone,  or  mak- 
ing a  slight  noise." 

He  had  an  army  of  more  than  seventy  ihaa 
sand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-five 
elephants.  The  enemy's  infantry  consisted  of 
sixty-four  thousand  men,  their  cavalry  of  tea 
thousand  five  hundred;  they  had  four  huft- 
dred  elephants,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  aroi- 
ed  chariots.  When  the  two  armies  were  ia 
sight,  there  was  a  vifiible  chpnge  in  the  mind 

*  Justin  snd  Pansanlas  mentiMi  (his;  but  Q,,  Cv 
tius  doubts  the  truth  of  it;  and  he  probably  is  in  (hs 
right.  '''^. 
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•TAfitigoniM,  but  ntlier  with  retpoct  to  hii 
hopes  Ukon  his  rcsolatioo.  In  other  ensaffo- 
ments,  his  spirits  used  to  be  high,  his  port  lotcy, 
his  voice  load,  and  his  expressions  vaunting; 
insomuch,  that  he  would  somctiraes,  in  the  heat 
of  the  action,  let  fall  some  jocular  expression, 
to  shew  his  unconcern  and  his  contempt  of  his 
adversary.  But  at  this  time,  he  was  observed 
for  the  most  part  to  bo  thoughtful  and  silent; 
and  ona  day  ho  presented  his  son  to  the  army, 
and  recommended  him  as  his  successor.  What 
appeared  still  more  extraordinary,  was,  that 
be  took  him  aside  into  his  tent,  and  discoursed 
with  him  there:  for  he  never  used  to  communi- 
catfi  his  intentions  to  him  in  private,  or  to  con- 
suit  him  in  tho  least,  but  to  rclv  entirely  on  his 
own  judgment,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  exe- 
cution of  what  he  had  resolved  on  by  himself. 
It  is  reported  that  Demetrius,  when  very  young, 
once  asked  him  when  they  should  decamp,  and 
that  ho  answered  angrily,  ''Are  you  afVaid  that 
you  only  shall  not  hear  the  trumiwt?" 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  true,  their  spirits  were 
d^ressed  bv  ill  omens.  Demetrius  dreamed 
that  Alexander  came  to  him  in  a  magnificent 
suit  of  armour,  and  Asked  him  what  was  to  be 
the  word  in  the  ensuing  battle.'  Demetrius 
answered,  Jtgtiter  and  victory)  upon  which, 
Alexander  said,  *^  I  go  then  to  your  adversaries, 
for  they  are  ready  to  receive  me."  When  the 
army  was  put  in  order  of  battle,  Antigonus 
stumbled  as  he  went  out  of  his  tent,  and  falling 
on  his  face,  received  a  considerable  hurt  Afler 
ho  had  recovered  himself,  he  stretched  out  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  and  prayed  either  for 
victory,  or  that  he  might  die  before  he  was  sen- 
sible that  the  day  was  lost. 

When  the  battle  was  begun,  Demetrius,  at 
the  head  of  his  best  cavalry,  fell  upon  Anti^ 
ochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  fought  with  so 
much  bravery  that  ho  put  the  enemy  to  flight; 
but  by  a  vain  and  unseasonable  ambition  to  ffo 
upon  the  pursuit,  ho  lost  the  victory.  For  he 
went  so  far  that  he  could  not  get  back  to  join 
his  infantry,  the  enemy's  elephants  having 
taken  up  the  intermediate  space.  Seleacu^ 
now  seeing  his  adversary's  root  deprived  of 
their  horse,  did  not  attack  them,  but  rode 
about  them,  as  if  he  was  going  every  moment 
to  charge;  intending,  by  wis  manoeuvre,  both 
to  terrify  them,  and  to  give  them  opportunity 
to  change  sides.  The  event  answered  his  ex- 
pectation. Great  part  separated  fVom  the  main 
body,  and  voluntarily  came  over  to  him;4be 
rest  were  put  to  the  rout.  When  great  num- 
bers were  bearing  down  upon  Antigonus,  one 
of  those  that  were  about  him,  said,  ^  They  are 
coming  against  you.  Sir."  He  answered, 
^  What  other  object  can  thej  have?  But  De- 
metrius will  come  to  my  assistance."  In  this 
hope  he  continued  to  the  last,  still  looking  about 
for  his  son,  till  ho  fell  under  a  shower  of  darts. 
His  servants  and  his  very  friends  forsook  him: 
only  Thorax  of  LArissa  remained  by  the  dead 

The  battle  being  thus  decided,  the  kings  who 
were  victorious,  dismembered  the  kin'gdom  of 
^tigonus  and  Demetrius,  like  some  great  body, 
and  each  took  a  limb;  thus  adding  to  their  own 
dominions  the  provinces  whi<£  these  two 
princes  were  posseawd  of  before.  Demetrius 
Bed  with  five  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand 


horse.  And  as  he  reached  Epl  esus  in  a  shoH 
time,  and  was  in  want  of  money,  it  was  expect* 
ed  that  he  would  not  spare  the  temple.  How- 
ever, he  not  only  spared  it  himself,*  but  fou^ 
ing  that  his  soldiers  might  be  tempted  to  violate 
it,  he  immediately  lefl  the  place,  and  embarked 
for  Greece.  His  principal  dependence  was 
upon  the  Athenians;  for  with  them  he  had  left 
his  ships,  his  money,  and  his  wife  Deidamia. 
and,  in  this  distress,  he  thought  he  could  have 
no  safer  asylnm  than  their  anection.  He  there- 
fore pursued  his  voyage  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition; but  ambassadors  from  Athens  met  him 
near  the  Cyclades,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
think  of  going  thither,  because  the  people  had 
declared  by  an  edict  that  they  would  receive 
no  king  into  their  city.  As  for  Deidamia,  they 
had  conducted  her  to  Megara  with  a  proper 
retinue,  and  all  the  respect  due  to  her  rank. 
This  so  enraged  Demetrius,  that  he  was  no 
longer  master  of  himself;  though  he  had  hith- 
erto borne  his  misfortune  with  sufiicient  calm- 
ness, and  discovered  no  mean  or  ungenerous 
eestinient  in  the  great  chanze  of  his  affiiirs 
But  to  be  deceived,  beyond  all  his  expectation, 
by  the  Athenians;  to  find,  by  facti,  that  theur 
anection,  so  croat  in  appearance,  was  only  false 
and  counter&it,  was  a  thing  that  cut  him  to 
the  heart  Indeed,  excessive  honours  are  a 
very  indifferent  proof  of  the  regard  of  the  peo* 
pie  for  kings  and  princes.  For  all  the  value 
of  those  honours  rests  in  their  beuig  freely 
given:  and  there  ean  be  no  certaint;^  of  tha^ 
becaine  the  givers  may  be  under  the  influence 
of  fear.  And  fear  and  love  often  produce  the 
same  public  declarations.  For  the  same  rea- 
son wise  princes  will  not  look  upon  statues, 
pictures,  or  divine  honours,  but  ratnor  consider 
theur  own  actions  and  behaviour,  and  in  coose 
quence  thereof,  either  believe  those  honoun 
real,  or  disregard  them  as  the  dictates  of  necot' 
sity.  Nothing  more  frequently  happens  thaa 
that  the  people  hate  their  sovereign  the  mort^ 
at  the  time  that  ho  is  receiving  the  most  immo<ih 
erate  honours,  the  trijiute  of  unwilling  minds. 

Demetrius,  though  he  severely  felt  this  ill 
treatment,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  revenge  it{ 
he  therefore,  by  his  envoys,  expostulated  with 
the  Athenians  in  moderate  terms,  and  only 
desired  them  to  send  him  his  galleys,  among 
which  there  was  one  of  thirteen  banks  of  oars. 
As  soon  as  he  had  received  them,  he  steered 
for  the  Isthmus,  but  found  his  affairs  there  in 
a  very  bad  situation.  The  cities  expelled  his 
garrisons,  and  were  all  revolting  to  his  enemiee. 
Leaving  Pyrrhus  in  Greece,  he  then  sailed  te 
the  Chersonesus,  and  by  the  ravages  he  com- 
mitted in  the  country,  distressed  Lysimachue. 
as  well  as  enriched  and  secured  the  fidelity  or 
his  own  forces,  which  now  began  to  gather 
strength,  and  improve  into  a  respectable  army. 
The  other  kings  paid  no  regard  to  Lysimachus, 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  much  more 
formidable  in  his  power  than  Demetrius,  was 
not  in  the  least  more  moderate  in  his  conduct 

Soon  after  this,  Seleucus  sent  proposals  of 
marriage  to  Stratonice,  the  danghter  of  Deme- 
trius by  Phila.  He  nad,  indeed,  ahready  a  soa 
named  Antiochus,  by  Apama,  a  Persian  ladyf 

*  A  striking  proof  that  advertiti  e  tk«  parent  of 
rirtuc! 
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but  he  thought  that  his  dominions  were  suffi- 
cient for  more  heirs,  and  that  he  stood  in  need 
of  this  new  alliance,  because  he  saw  Lysinui- 
«hiis  marrying  one  of  Ptolemy's  daughters  him- 
self, and  taking  the  other  for  his  son  Agatho- 
clea.  A  connection  with  Seleucus  was  a  happy 
and  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  for  Demetrius. 

He  took  his  daughter,  and  sailed  with  his 
whole  fleet  to  Syria.  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  he  was  several  times  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  land,  and  he  touched  in  particu- 
lar upon  the  coast  of  Ciiicia,  which  had  been 
given  to  Plistarchus,  the  broUier  of  Cassander, 
as  his  share,  after  the  defeat  of  Antigonus. 
Plistarchus,  thinking  himself  injured  by  the 
descent  which  Demetrius  made  upon  his  coun- 
try, went  immediately  to  Cassander,  to  com- 
plain of  Seleucus  for  having  reconciled  himself 
to  the  common  enemy,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  kings.  Demetrius  being  informed 
of  his  departure,  left  the  sea,  and  marched  up 
X%  Qumda;  where,  finding  twelve  hundred  tai* 
eats,  the  remains  of  his  father's  treasures,  he 
arried  them  off,  embarked  again  without  inter- 
ruption, and  set  sail  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
his  wife  Phila  having  joined  him  by  the  way. 

Seleucus  met  him  at  Orossus.  Their  inter- 
view was  conducted  in  a  sincere  and  princely 
manner,  without  any  marks  of  design  or  suspi- 
tion.  Seleucus  invited  Demetrius  first  to  his 
pavilion;  and  then  Demetrius  entertained  him 
m  his  galley  of  thirteen  banks  of  oars.  They 
conversed  at  their  ease,  and  passed  the  time 
together  without  guards  or  arms;  till  Seleucus 
took  Stratonice,  and  carried  her  with  great 
pomp  to  Antioch. 

Demetrius  jeized  the  province  of  Ciiicia,  and 
sent  Phila  to  her  brother  Cassander,  to  answer 
tho  accusations  brought  ag:ainst  him  by  Plistar- 
ohos.  Meantime,  Deidamia  came  to  him  from 
Greece,  but  she  had  not  spent  any  long  time 
with  him,  before  she  sickened  and  died;  and 
Demetrius  fiaving  accommodated  matters  with 
Ptolemy  through  Seleucus,  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  marry  Ptolemais  the  daughter  of  that 
prince. 

Hitherto  Seleucus  had  behaved  with  honour 
and  propriety;  but  afterwards  he  demanded 
that  Demetrius  should  surrender  Ciiicia  to  him 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  on  his  refusal  to  do 
that,  angrily  insisted  on  having  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
This  behaviour  appeared  unjustifiable  and  cruel 
When  he  already  commanded  Asia,  from  the 
Indies  to  the  Syrian  sea,  how  sordid  was  it  to 
quarrel  for  two  cities,  with  a  prince  who  was 
his  father-in-law,  and  who  laboured  under  so 
painful  a  reverse  of  fortune.  A  strong  proof  how 
true  the  maxim  of  Plato  is,  That  the  man  who 
wnUd  be  truly  happy,  should  not  etudy  to 
tnUnrge  Ms  eetate,  btU  to  contract  hit  desire*. 
For  he  who  does  not  restrain  his  avarice,  must 
for  ever  be  poor. 

However,  Demetrius,  far  from  being  intimi- 
dated;, said,  *<  Though  I  had  lost  a  thousand 
battles  as  great  oa  that  of  Ipsus,  nothing  should 
bring  me  to  buy  the  alliance  of  Seleucus;"  and, 
upon  this  principle,  he  garrisoned  these  cities 
hi  the  strongest  manner.  About  this  time,  hav- 
faig  intelligence  that  Athens  was  divided  into 
Actions,  and  that  Lachares,  taking  advantage 
of  these,  had  seized  tho  gcvemment,  ho  ex- 
pected to  take  the  city  with  ease,  if  he  appeared 


suddenly  before  it.  Accordingly,  he  set  oa  wita 
a  consiJerable  fleet,  and  crossed  the  sea  with- 
out danger;  but  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  he  met 
with  a  storm,  in  which  he  lost  many  shlpe  tuid 
great  numbers  of  his  men.  He  escaped,  how 
ever,  himself,  and  began  hostilities  agaidst  Ath- 
ens, though  with  no  great  vigour.  As  his  opera 
tions  answered  no  end,  he  sent  his  lieutenanta 
to  collect  another  fleet,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
entered  Peloponnesus,  and  laid  siege  to  Mes- 
sene.  In  one  of  the  assaults,  he  was  in  grea 
danger;  for  a  dart  which  came  from  an  engine, 

Eierced  through  his  jaw,  and  entered  his  mouth, 
iut  he  recovered,  and  reduced  some  cities  thai 
had  revolted.  After  this,  he  invaded  Attica 
again,  took  Eleusis  and  Rbamnus,  and  ravaged 
the  country.  Happening  to  take  a  ship  loaded 
with  wheat,  which  was  bound  for  Athens,  he 
hanged  both  the  merchant  and  the  pilot  This 
alarmed  other  merchants  so  much,  that  they 
forbore  attempting  any  thing  of  that  kind,  so 
that  a  famine  ensued;  and,  together  with  the 
want  of  bread  corn,  the  people  were  in  want 
of  every  thing  else.  A  bushel  of  salt  was  sold 
for  forty  drachma*,*  and  a  peckf  of  wheat  for 
three  hundred.  A  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ships,  which  Ptolemy  sent  to  their  relief,  ap> 
peared  before  JEgina;  but  the  encouragement 
it  afforded  them  was  of  short  continuance.  A 
great  reinforcement  of  ships  came  to  Demetrius 
from  Peloponnesus  and  Cyprus,  so  that  he  had 
not  in  all  fewer  than  three  hundred.  Ptolemy^ 
fleet,  therefore,  weighed  anchor  and  steered  o£ 
The  tyrant  LAcha^es,  at  the  same  time,  made 
his  escape  privately,  and  abandoned  the  city. 

The  Athenians,  though  they  had  made  a 
decree,  that  no  man,  under  pain  of  death, 
should  mention  peace  or  reconciliation  with 
Demetrius;  now  opened  the  gates  nearest  him, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  his  camp.  Not  that 
they  expected  any  favour  from  himy  but  thsy 
were  forced  to  take  that  step  by  the  extremity 
of  famine.  In  the  course  of  it,  many  dreadfiu 
things  happened,  and  this  is  related  among  the 
rest.  A  father  and  his  son  were  sitting  in  the 
same  room,  in  the  last  despair;  when  a  dead 
mouse  happening  to  fall  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  they  both  started  up  and  fought  for  it. 
Epicurus  the  philosopher  is  said  at  that  time 
to  have  supported  his  friends  and  disciples  with 
beans,  which  he  shared  with  them,  and  coont- 
ed  out  to  them  daily; 

In  such  a  miserable  condition  was  the  dty, 
when  Demetrius  entered  it.  He  ordered  ul 
the  Athenians  to  assemble  in  the  theatre, 
which  he  surrounded  with  his  troops;  and  hav- 
ing planted  his  guards  on  each  aide  the  stage, 
he  came  down  through  the  passage  by  which 
the  tragedians  enter.  The  fears  of  the  people, 
on  his  appearance,  increased,  but  they  wera 
entirely  dissipated  when  he  began  to  speak; 
for  neither  the  accent  of  his  voice  was  loud, 
nor  his  expressions  severe.  }fe  complained  of 
them  in  soft  and  easy  terms,  and  taking  them 
again  into  favour,  mode  them  a  present  of  a 
hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat^  and  rs> 
established  such  an  administration  as  was  ummI 
agreeable  to  them. 

*  MMimnua, 

t  Madiui,  These  measure*  were  frenethiag  boi^ 
but  irefJTe only  the  round  quaatity,    See  tbe Tables 
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Tlic  orator  Droixicclid«<  observed  the  varie- 
ty of  acclamations  amongst  the  people,  and  that 
in  tho  joy  of  their  hearts  they  endeavoured  to 
outdo  tJie  encomiums  of  those  that  spoke  from 
tlie  roitrtan.  He  therefore  proposea  a  decree 
that  the  Piraeus  and  the  fort  of  Munychia 
■bould  be  delivered  up  to  king  Demetrius.  Af- 
ter tliis  bili  was  passed,  Demetrius,  on  his  own 
authority,  put  a  garrison  in  the  museum;  lest, 
if  there  should  be  another  defection  amongst 
the  people,  it  might  keep  them  from  other  en- 
terprises. 

The  Athenians  thus  reduced,  Demetrius  im- 
mediately formed  a  design  upon  Lacediemon. 
King  Archidamus  met  him  atMantinea,  where 
Demetrius  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle 3 
and,  after  he  had  put  him  to  flight,  be  entered 
-  I«aconia.  There  was  another  action  almost  in 
sight  of  Sparta,  in  which  ho  killed  two  hundred 
of  the  enemy,  and  made  five  hundred  prisoners} 
so  that  he  seemed  almost  master  of  a  town 
which  hitherto  had  never  been  taken.  But 
surely  fortune  never  displayed  such  sudden  and 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  any 
other  prince 5  in  no  other  scene  of  things  did 
she  so  oflen  change  from  low  to  high,  from  a 
glorious  to  an  abject  condition,  or  again  repair 
tho  ruins  she  had  made.  Hence  he  is  said,  in 
his  greatest  adversity,  to  have  addressed  her 
in  the  words  of  iEschylus — 

Thoa  garett  me  life  and  honour,  and  thy  hand 
Mow  strikes  me  to  the  heart. 

When  his  aflairs  seemed  to  be  in  so  promis- 
ing a  train  for  power  and'  empire,  news  was 
brought  that  Lysimachus,  in  the  first  place,  had 
taken  the  cities  ho  had  in  Asia,  that  Ptolemy 
had  dispossessed  him  of  all  Cyprus,  except  the 
city  of  Salamis,  in  which  he  had  lefl  his  chil- 
dren and  his  mother,  and  that  this  town  was 
now  actually  besieged.  Fortune,  however,  like 
the  woman  in  Archilochus, 

Wbooe  richt  hand  offered  water,  while  the  kft 

Bore  hostile  Are 

Though  she  drew  him  from  Ifacedsmon  by 
these  alarming  tidings,  vet  soon  raised  him  a 
new  scene  of  light  and  hope.  She  availed  her- 
self of  these  circumstances. 

After  tliQ  death  of  Cassandcr,  his  eldest  son 
Philip  had  but  a  short  reign  over  the  Macedo- 
nians, for  he  died  soon  after  his  father.  The 
two  remaining  brothers  were  perpetually  at 
vrxr^ance,  One  of  them,  named  Antipater, 
having  killed  his  mother  Thessalonica,  Alex- 
ander, the  other  brother  called  in  the  Greek 
princes  to  his  assistance.  Pyrrhus  from  Epirus, 
and  Demetrius  from  Peloponnesus.  Pyrrhus  ar- 
rived first,  and  seized  a  considerable  part  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which  he  kept  for  his  reward,  and  by 
that  means  became  a  formidable  neighbour  to 
Alexander.  Demetrius  no  sooner  received  the 
letters  than  he  marched  his  forces  thither  like- 
wise, and  the  young  prince  was  still  more  afraid 
of  him  on  account  of  his  great  name  and  dig- 
nity. He  met  him,  however,  at  Dium,  and  re- 
ceived him  in  the  most  resoectful  manner,  but 
told  him  at  the  same  time  that  his  aflairs  did  not 
now  require  his  presence.  Hence  mutual  jeal- 
ousies arose,  and  Demetrius,  as  he  was  going 
to  sup  with  Alexander  upon  his  invitation,  was 
informed  that  there  was  a  desigi  against  his 
life,  which  was  to  t>e  put  in  execution  in  the 
midst  of  the  entertainment.  Demetrius  was  not 


in  the  least  disconcerted  3  he  only  slackened  hm 
pace,  and  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  keep 
the  troops  under  arms;  ader  which  be  look  bis 
guards  and  the  oflicers  of  his  household,  who 
were  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  Ale^ 
ander,  and^cmmanded  them  to  enter  the  bain* 
queting  room  with  him,  and  to  remain  there  till 
ho  arose  from  the  table.  Alexander's  people,  m- 
timidated  by  his  train,  durst  not  attack  DemeV 
rius:  and  he,  for  his  part,  pretending  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  drink  that  evening,  soon 
withdrew.  Next  day,  he  prepared  to  decamp; 
and,  alleging  that  be  was  called  off*  by  sumo 
new  ememcncy,  desired  Alexander  to  excuse 
him  if  he  led  them  soon  this  time;  and  assured 
him  tliat  at  some  other  opportunity  he  would 
make  a  longer  stay.  Alexander  rejoiced  that  he 
was  going  away  voluntarily,  and  without  any 
hostile  intentions,  and  accompanied  him  as  far 
as  Thessaly.  When  they  came  to  Larissa,  they 
renewed  their  invitations,  but  both  with  ma- 
lignity in  their  hearts.  In  consequence  of  these 
polite  manoeuvres,  Alexander  fell  into  the  snare  . 
of  Demetrius.  He  would  not  go  with  a  guard, 
lest  he  should  teach  tho  other  to  do  the  sam<^ 
He  therefore  suflcred  that  which  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  enemy,  and  which  he  only  defer- 
red for  the  surer  and  more  convenient  excca- 
tion.  He  went  to  sup  with  Demetrius;  and  as 
his  host  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  Alex- 
ander was  terrified,  and  rose  up  with  him.  De- 
metrius, when  he  was  at  the  door,  said  no  more 
to  his  guards  than  this, "  Kill  the  man  that  fol- 
lows me;"  and  then  went  out  Upon  which,  they 
cut  Alexander  in  pieces,  and  his  friends  who  at- 
tempted to  assist  him.  One  of  them  is  reported 
to  have  said,  as  he  was  dyins,  <<  Demetrius  is 
but  one  day  befor&-hand  with  us." 

The  night  was,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of 
terror  and  confusion.  In  the  morning  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  sreatly  disturbed  with  the  ap- 
prehension that  Demetrius  wotild  fall  upon  them 
with  all  his  forces:  but  when,  instead  of  an  ap- 
pearance of  hostiuties,  he  sent  a  message  de- 
siring to  speak  with  them,  and  vindicate  what 
was  done,  they  recovered  their  spirits,  and  re- 
solved to  receive  him  with  civility:  when  he 
came,  he  found  it  unnecessary  to  make  long 
speeches.  They  hated  Antipater  for  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  and  as  they  had  no  better  prince 
at  hand,  they  declared  Demetrius  king,  and 
conducted  him  into  Macedonia.  The  Macedo- 
nians who  were  at  home,  proved  not  averse  to 
the  change:  for  they  always  remembered  with 
horror  Cassander's  base  behaviour  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great;  and  if  thev  had  any  r^ard  left 
for  the  moderation  of  old  Antipater,  it  turned 
all  in  favour  of  Demetrius,  who  had  married 
his  daughter  Phila,  and  had  a  son  by  her  to 
succeed  him  in  the  throne,  a  youth  who  was 
already  grown  up,  and  at  this  vezy  time  bore 
arms  under  his  father 

Immediately  after  this  glorious  turn  of  fortune, 
Demetrius  received  news  that  Ptolemy  had  set 
his  wife  and  children  at  liberty,  and  dismissed 
them  with  presents  and  other  tokens  of  honour. 
He  was  informed  too,  that  his  daughter,  who 
had  been  married  to  Seleucus,  was  now  wife 
to  Antiochus,  the  son  of  that  prince,  and  de- 
clared queen  of  the  barbarous  nations  in  Upper 
Asia.  Antiochus  was  violently  enamoured  of 
the  young  Stratonice,  though  she  had  a  son  by 
his  father.    His  condition  was  extremely  ua 
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Iinppy  He  made  the  greatest  efforti  to  con- 
quer his  passion,  but  Uiej  were  of  no  tvail. 
At  last,  considering  that  his  desires  were  of  the 
most  extravagant  kind,  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  satisfaction  for  them,  and  ^t  the  soc- 
conrs  of  reason  entirely  failed,  he  resolTed  in 
his  despair  to  rid  himself  of  life,  and  bring  it 
gnduallj  to  a  period,  b^  neglecting  all  care  of 
his  person,  and  abstainmg  from  food;  for  this 
purpose  he  made  sickness  his  pretence.  His 
physician,  Erasistratus,  easily  discoTered  that 
bis  distemper  was  love;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
conjecture  who  was  the  object  In  order  to 
find  it  out,  he  spent  whole  days  in  his  chsmber; 
and  whenever  any  beautiful  person  of  eit^^er 
■ex  entered  it,  he  observed  with  great  attention, 
not  only  his  looks,  but  every  part  and  motion 
of  the  body  which  corresponds  the  most  with 
the  passions  of  the  soul.  When  others  entered 
he  was  entirely  unaffected,  but  when  Stratonice 
came  in,  as  she  often  did,  either  alone  or  with 
Seleucus,  he  shewed  all  the  symptoms  describ- : 
ed  by  Sappho,  the  faltering  voice,  the  burning 
blush,  the  languid  eye,  the  sudden  sweat,  the 
tumultuous  pulse;  and  at  length,  the  passion 
overcoming  his  spirits,  a  deliquxum  and  mor- 
talpaleness. 

£rasi8tratu8  concluded  from  these  tokens  that 
the  prince  was  in  love  with  Stratonice,  and  per- 
ceived that  he  intended  to  carry  the  secret  with 
him  to  the  grave.  He  saw  the  difficulty  of  break- 
ing the  matter  to  Seleucus;  yet  he  dependiiijg 
upon  the  affection  which  the  king  had  foi  his 
son,  he  ventured  one  day  to  tell  him, "  That  the 
you  Off  man's  disorder  was  love;  but  love  for 
which  there  was  no  remedy.'*  The  king,  ouite 
astonished,  said,  <<  How!  love  for  which  there 
IS  no  remedy  P*  '^  It  is  certainly  so,"  answered 
Erasistratus,  "  for  he  is  in  love  with  my  wife," 
**  What!  Erasistratus!"  said  the  king,  <<  would 
yon,  who  are  my  friend,  refuse  to  give  np  your 
wife  to  my  son,  when  you  see  us  in  danger  of 
losing  our  only  hope.^  "  Nay,  would  you  do 
such  a  thing,  answered  the  physician,  ^  though 
you  are  his  father,  if  he  were  m  love  with  Stra- 
tonice?" "O  my  friend,"  replied  Seleucus, 
^  how  happy  should  1  be,  if  either  God  or  man 
could  remove  his  affections  thither!  I  would 
give  up  my  kingdom,  so  I  could  but  keep  An- 
tiochus."  He  pronounced  these  words  with  so 
much  emotion,  and  such  a  profusion  of  tears, 
that  Erasistratus  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
^  Then  there  is  no  need  of  Erasistratus.  You, 
Sir,  who  are  a  father,  a*  husband^  and  a  king, 
will  be  the  best  physician  too  for  your  family." 

Upon  this,  Seleucus  summoned  the  people 
to  meet  in  full  assembly,  and  told  them.  '^  It 
was  his  will  and  pleasure  that  Antiocbus  should 
intermarry  with  Stratonice,  and  that  they 
should  be  declared  king  and  qneen  of  the  Up- 
per Provinces.  '<  He  believed,"  he  said,  "  that 
Antiochus,  who  was  such  an  obedient  son, 
would  not  oppose  his  desire;  and  if  the  princess 
should  oppose  the  marriage,  as  an  unprecedent- 
ed thing,  be  hoped  bis  friends  would  persuade 
ber  to  think,  that  what  was  agreeable  to  the 
king,  and  advantageous  to  the  kingdom,  was 
both  just  and  honourable."  Such  is  said  to 
nave  been  the  cause  of  the  marriage  between 
Antiochus  and  Stratonice. 

Demetrius  was  now  master  of  Macedonia 
ud  Theual) ;  and  as  he  had  great  part  of  Pe- 1 


loponnesQs  too,  and  the  cities  of 'Mcgara  am 
Auens  on  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus,  he 
wanted  to  rednce  the  BoBotians,  and  threatea 
ed  them  with  hostilities.  At  first,  they  propos- 
ed to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  nim  oa 
reasonable  conditions;  bat  Cleonymos,  the 
Spartan,  having  thrown  himself  in  the  mean* 
time  into  Thebes  with  his  army,  the  BoBOtiass 
were  so  much  elated,  that,  at  the  instigation  of 
Pisis  the  Thespian,  who  was  a  leading  mai 
among  them,  they  broke  off  the  treaty.  Deme- 
trius Uien  drew  up  his  machines  to  the  walls, 
and  laid  siege  to  Thebes;  upon  which  Cleony- 
mus  apprehending  the  consequence,  stole  oat: 
and  the  Thebans  were  so  much  intimidated, 
that  they  immediately  surrendered.  Demetrios 
placed  garrisons  in  their  cities,  exacted  laxge 
contributions,  and  left  Hieronymus,  the  histo- 
rian, governor  of  Boeotia.  He  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  merciful  nse  of  his  victory, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Piais;  for  thoo^  he 
took  him  prisoner,  he  did  not  offer  him  any  in- 
jury: on  the  contrary,  he  treated  him  with 
great  civility  and  politeness,  and  appointed  him 
polemdreh  of  Thespis. 

Not  long  after  this,  Lyaimaehus  being  taken 
prisoner  by  Dromichetes,  Demetrius  marched 
towards  Ijirace  with  all  possible  expedition, 
hoping  to  find  it  in  a  defenceless  state.  But, 
while  he  was  gone,  the  Bceotians  revolted 
again,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  bear  on 
the  road,  that  Lysiroachus  was  set  at  liberty. 
He,  ^erefore,  immediately  tamed  back  in 
great  anger;  and  finding,  on  his  return,  that 
the  Boeotians  were  already  driven  out  of  the 
field  by  his  son  Antigonus,  he  laid  siege  again 
to  Thebes.  However,  as  Pyrrhus  had  ovcmn 
all  Thessaly,  and  was  advanced  as  far  as  Tber- 
mopyle,  IJemetrios  left  the  conduct  of  the 
siege  to  his  son  Antigonus,  and  marched  againal 
the  warrior. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  retiring,  Demetrios 
placed  a  guard  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  a 
thousand  horse  in  Thessaly,  and  then  returned 
to  the  siege.  His  first  operation  was  to  bring 
up  his  machine  called  heiepoles;  bat  he  pro- 
ceeded in  it  with  great  Uboor,  and  by  alow  de- 
grees, by  reason  of  its  sixe  and  weight;  be 
could  scarce  move  it  two  furloags  in  two 
months.*  As  the  Bceotians  made  a  vigoroas 
resistance,  and  Demetrius  often  obliged  hii 
men  to  re^ew  the  assault,  rather  out  of  a  spirit 
of  animosity,  than  the  hope  of  any  advantage^ 
young  Antigonus  was  sreatly  concerned  at  see- 
ing such  numbers  fall,  and  said,  **  Why,  air, 
do  we  let  these  brave  fellows  lose  their  lives 
without  any  necessity?"  Demetrius,  offend- 
ed at  the  liberty  he  took,  made  answer,  ^  Why 
do  you  trouble  yourself  about  it.^  Have  yon 
any  provisions  to  find  for  the  dead.^  To  abew, 
however,  that  he  was  not  prodigal  of  the 
lives  of  his  troops  only,  he  took  his  share  is 
the  danger,  and  received  a  wound  (Vom  a  iance^ 
that  pierced  through  his  neck.  This  qave 
him  excessive  pain,  yet  he  continued  the  siege 
till  he  once  more  made  himself  master  of 
Thebes.  He  entered  the  city  with  such  an  air 
of  resentment  and  severity,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants expected  to  suffer  the  most  dreadfal 
punishments;  yet  he  contented  himself  with 

*  A  woaderful  kind  of  motion  this  ibr  a  naehtDc  Ikil 
ran  upon  whoelt,  about  IwelTe  lorJics  in  aa  hour* 
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fKDtting  thirteen  of  them  to  death,  and  banishing 
a  few  more.  All  the  rest  he  pardoned.  Thas 
Thebes  was  uken  twice  within  ten  years  after 
ts  being  rebuilt. 

The  Pythian  games  now  approached,  and 
Demetrins  on  this  occasion  took  a  very  eitraor- 
dinary  step.  As  the  ^tolians  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  passes  to  Delphi,  be  ordered  the 
Smcs  to  be  solemnised  at  Athens;  alleging, 
St  hey  conld  not  pay  their  homage  to  Apollo 
in  a  moi«  proper  place  than  that  where  the 
peopiO  considered  him  as  their  patron  and 
progenitor. 

From  thence  he  returned  to  Macedonia:  bnt 
as  he  was  naturally  indisposed  for  a  life  of 
quiet  and  inaction,  and  observed  besides  that 
the  Macedonians  were  attentive  and  obedient 
to  him  in  time  of  war,  though  turbulent  and 
seditious  in  peace,  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  JEtolians.  After  he  had  rawed 
the  country,  he  left  Pantauchus  there  with  a 
respectable  army,  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces  marched  against  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  was 
eoming  to  seek  hiln;  but  as  they  happened  to 
take  different  roads,  and  missed  each  other, 
Demetrius  laid  waste  Epirus,  and  Pyrrhus  fall- 
ing upon  Pantauchus,  obliged  him  to  stand  on 
his  defence.  The  two  generals  met  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  both  gave  and  received  wounds. 
Pvrrhus,  however,  defeated  his  adversary,  kill- 
ed great  numbers  of  his  men,  and  made  five 
thousand  prisoners. 

This  battle  was  the  principal  cause  of  Deme- 
trius's  ruin ;  Tor  Pyrrhus  was  not  so  much  hated 
by  the  Macedonians  for  the  mischief  he  had 
done  them,  as  admired  for  his  personal  bra- 
very; and  the  late  battle  in  particular  gained 
him  great  honour:  insomuch,  that  many  of  the 
Macedonians  said,  <<  That  of^all  the  kings,  it 
was  in  Pyrrhus  only  that  they  saw  a  lively 
image  of  Alexander's  valour;  whereas,  the 
other  princes,  especially  Demetrius,  imitated 
bim  only  in  a  theatrical  manner,  by  affecting  a 
*ofty  port  and  miyestic  air." 

Indeed,  Demetrius  did  always  appear  like  a 
theatrics!  king.  For  he  not  only  affected  a 
superfluity  of  ornament  in  wearing  a  double 
diadem,  and  a  robe  of  purple,  interwoven  with 
gold,  but  he  had  his  shoos  made  of  cloth  of  gold, 
with  soles  of  fine  purple.  There  was  a  robe  a 
long  time  in  weavmg  for  him,  of  most  sumptu- 
ous magnificence.  The  figure  of  the  world  and 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  were  to  be  represented 
upon  it;  but  it  was  left  unfinished,  on  account 
of  his  change  of  fortune.  Nor  did  any  of  his 
successors  ever  presume  to  wear  it,  though 
Macedon  had  many  pompous  kings  after  him. 

This  ostentation  of  dress  offended  a  people 
who  were  unaccustomed  to  such  sights:  but 
his  luxurious  and  dissolute  manner  of  life  was 
a  more  obnoxious  circumstance :  and  what 
disobliged  them  most  of  all  was  his  difficulty 
of  access.  For  he  either  refused  to  see  those 
who  applied  to  him,  or  behaved  to  them  in  a 
barsh  and  haughty  manner.  Thongh  he  fa- 
roured  the  Athenians  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
Oreoks,  their  ambassadors  waited  two  years  at 
bis  court  for  an  answer.  The  LacedaBmontans 
happening  to  send  only  one  ambassador  to 
bim,  he  considered  it  an  affront,  and  said  in 
great  angnr,  <'  What!  have  the  Lacedasmonians 
Mnt  no  more  than  one  ambassador.^    "No,** 


said  the  Spartan,  acutely  in  his  laconie  waj, 
**  one  ambassador  to  one  king.'' 

One  day,  when  he  seemed  to  come  ont  in  a 
more  obliging  temper,  and  to  be  something  less 
inaccessible,  he  was  presented  with  sevenu 
petitions,  all  which  he  received,  and  put  them 
m  the  skirt  of  his  robe.  The  people  of  conrsi 
followed  him  with  great  joy:  but  no  sooner 
was  he  come  to  the  bridge  over  the  Ariua  than 
he  opened  his  robe,  and  shook  them  all  into 
the  river.  This  stung  the  Macedonians  to  the 
heart;  when,  looking  for  the  protection  qf  a 
king,  they  found  the  insolence  of  a  tyrant 
And  this  treatment  appeared  the  harder  to  such 
as  had  seen,  or  heard  from  those  who  had 
seen,  how  kind  the  behaviour  of  Philip  was  on 
such  occasions.  An  old  woman  was  one  day 
very  troublesome  to  him  in  the  street,  and 
begged  with  great  importunity  to  be  heard :  He 
said,  "He  was  not  at  leisure."  "Then,» 
cried  the  old  woman,  "  you  should  not  be  a 
king."  The  king  was  struck  with  these  words; 
and  having  considered  the  thing  a  moment,  he 
returned  to  his  palace;  where,  postponing  all 
other  affairs,  he  gave  audience  for  several  days 
to  all  who  chose  to  apply  to  him,  beginning 
with  the  old  woman.  Indeed,  nothing  becomes 
a  king  so  much  as  the  distribution  of  justice. 
For  "  Mars  is  a  tyrant,"  as  Timotheus  express- 
es  it;  but  justice,  according  to  Pindar,  "  Is  the 
riffhtful  sovereign -of  the  world."  The  things, 
which  Homer  tells  us,  kings  receive  from  Jove^ 
are  not  machines  for  taking  towns,  or  ships 
with  braxen  beaks,  but  law  and  justice:*  these 
they  are  to  guard  and  to  cultivate.  And  it  is 
not  the  most  warlike,  the  most  violent  and 
sanguinary,  but  the  justest  of  princes,  whom  he 
calls  the  disciple  of  Jupiter.f  But  Demetrius 
was  pleased  with  an  appellation  quite  opposite 
to  that  which  is  ffiven  the  king  of  the  gods. 
For  Jupiter  is  calW  Puticiio  and  PolhxhuM^ 
the  patrcn  and  gufurdUm  qf  cities;  Demetrius 
is  surnamed  Policreetes,  the  destroyer  qf 
cities.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of 
power  and  folly,  vice  is  substituted  in  the  place 
of  virtue,  and  the  ideas  of  glory  and  injustice 
are  united  too. 

When  Demetrius  lay  dangerously  ill  at 
Pella,  he  was  very  near  losing  Macedonia  5 
for  Pyrrhus,  by  a  sudden  inroad,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Edessa:  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he 
repulsed  him  with  ease,  and  afterwards  he 
came  to  terms  with  him;  for  he  was  not  willing 
to  be  hindered,  by  skirmishing  for  posts  with 
Pyrrhus,  from  the  pursuit  of  greater  and  more 
anlttous  enterprises.  His  scheme  was  to  re- 
cover all  his  rather's  dominions;  and  his  pre- 
parations were  suiuble  to  the  greatness  or  the 
object.  For  he  had  raised  an  army  of  ninety- 
eig^ht  thousand  foot,  and  near  twelve  thousand 
horse;  and  he  was  building  five  hundnd  galleys 
in  tl)e  ports  of  Pirsus,  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and 
Pella.  He  went  himself  to  all  these  places  to 
give  directions  to  the  workmen,  and  assist  in 
the  construction.  All  the  world  was  s  irprisecL 
not  only  at  the  number,  but  at  the  greatness  or 
his  works.  For  no  man,  before  his  time,  ever 
saw  a  galley  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  banks  of  oars 
Afterwards,  indeed,  Ptolemy  Philopater  buiH 
one  of  forty  banks;  its  length  was  two  hundred 
and  eighty  cubits,  and  its  height  to  the  top  of 
•  Uaad,  1. :  831.  t  Odjwev  six.  11%- 
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die  prdw  forty -eight  cubits.  Four  hundred 
mariners  belonged  to  it,  eiclusive  of  Jie  row> 
era  who  were  no  fewer  than  four  thousand;  and 
Uio  decks  and  the  several  interstices  were  ca- 
pable of  contain ing  near  three  thousand  sol- 
diers. This,  however,  was  mere  matter  of 
curiosity;  for  it  dilTered  very  little  from  an  im- 
moToable  building,  and  was  calculated  more 
for  show  than  for  use,  as  it  could  not  be  put 
in  motion  without  great  difficulty  and  danger. 
But  the  ships  of  Demetrius  bad  their  use  as 
well  as  beauty;  with  all  their  magnificence  of 
construction,  they  were  equally  fit  for  fighting; 
and  though  they  were  admirable  fbr^  their  size^ 
they  were  still  more  so  for  the  8V^in.ness  of 
their  motion. 

Demetrius  having  provided  such  an  armament 
for  the  invasion  of  Asia  as  no  man  ever  bad 
before  him,  except  Alexander  the  Great,  Se 
leucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachua,  united 
against  him.  They  likewise  joined  in  an  ap- 
plication to  Pyrrhus;  desiring  nim  to  fall  upon 
Macedonia ;  and  not  to  look  to  himself  as 
bound  by  the  treatv  with  Demetrius,  since  that 
prnce  had  entered  into  it,  not  with  any  regard 
to  the  advanuge  of  Pvrrhus,  or  in  order  to 
avoid  future  hostilities,  but  merely  for  his  own 
sake,  that  he  might  at  present  be  at  liberty  to 
turn  his  arms  against  whom  he  pleased.  As 
Pvrrhus  accepted  the  proposal,  Demetrius, 
wnile  he  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  found 
himself  surrounded  with  war  at  home.  For,  at 
one  instant  of  time,  Ptolemy,  came  with  a  great 
fleet  to  draw  Greece  off  from  its  present  master: 
Lysimachus  invaded  Macedonia  from  Thrace; 
and  Pyrrhus  entering  it  from  a  nearer  quarter, 
Joined  in  ravaging  the  country.  Demetrius,  on 
this  occasion,  lefl  his  son  in  Greece,  and  went 
himself  to  the  relief  of  Macedonia.  His  first 
operations  were  intended  against  Lysimachus, 
but  as  he  was  upon  his  march  he  received  an 
account  that  Pyrrhus  had  taken  Borcea;  and 
the  news  soon  spreading  among  his  Macedo- 
nians, he  could  do  nothing  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner: for  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
army  but  lamentations,  tears,  and  expressions 
of  resentment  and  reproach  against  their  ki:ig. 
They  were  even  ready  to  march  off,  under  pre- 
tence of  attending  to  their  domestic  affairs,  but 
in  fact  to  join  Lysimachus. 

In  this  case  Demetrius  thought  proper  to  get 
At  the  greatest  distance  he  could  from  Lysima- 
chus, and  turn  his  arms  against  Pyrrhus.  Ly- 
simachus was  of  their  own  nation,  and  many  of 
them  knew  him  in  the  service  of  Alexander ; 
whereas  Pyrrhus  was  an  entire  stranger,  and 
therefore  he  thought  the  Macedonians  would 
oersr  give  him  the  preference.  But  he  was 
ladly  mistaken  in  his  conjecture;  and  he  soon 
found  it  upon  encamping  near  Pyrrhus.  The 
MacedoniaLS  always  admired  his  distinguished 
ralour,  and  had  of  old  been  accustomed  to 
think  the  best  man  in  the  field  the  most  worthy 
of  a  crown.  Besides,  thev  received  daily  ac- 
counts of  the  clemency  wltK  which  he  behaved 
to  his  prisoners.  Indeed,  they  were  inclined 
to  desert  to  him  or  any  other,  so  thev  could 
out  get  rid  of  Demetrius.    They  therefore  be- 

San  to  go  off  privately,  and  in  small  parties  at 
rst,  but  afterwards  there  was  nothing  but 
open  disorder  and  mutiny  in  the  camp.  At 
last,  some  of  them  had  the  assurance  to  go  to 


Demetrius,  and  bid  him  proTide  for  liinueilf  b} 
flight,  for  '<  The  Macedonians  (they  told  bin) 
were  tired  of  fighting  tc  maintain  his  luxury.* 
These  expressions  appeared  modest  in  compari- 
son of  the  rude  behaviour  of  others.  He  there 
fore  entered  his  tent  not  like  a  real  king,  but  a 
theatrical  one,  and  having  quitted  his  roysd  robe 
for  a  black  one,  privately  withdrew.  As  mul- 
titudes were  pillaging  his  tent,  who  not  only 
tore  it  in  pieces,  but  fought  for  the  plunder, 
Pyrrhus  ncAoe  his  appearance;  upon  which,  the 
tumult  inatantly  ceased,  and  the  whole  army 
submitted  to  him.  Lysimachus  and  be  then  di- 
vided Macedonia  between  them,  which  Deme- 
trius  had  held  without  digtorbance  for  scveD 
years. 

Demetrius,  thus  fallen  from  the  pinnade  of 
power,  fled  to  Cassandria,  where  his  wife  Phiia 
was.  Nothing  could  equal  her  sorrow  on  this 
occasion.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  the  unfor- 
tunate Demetrius  once  more  a  private  man  and 
an  exile:  in  her  despair,  therefore,  and  detes- 
tation of  foitune,  who  was  always  more  con- 
stant to  him  in  her  yisits^of  adTersity  than 
prosperity,  she  took  poison. 

Demetrius,  however,  resolved  to  gather  op 
the  remains  of  his  wreck;  for  which  purpose 
he  repaired  to  Greece,  and  collected  such  of 
his  friends  and  officers  as  he  found  there.  Me- 
nelaus,  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
gives  this  picture  of  his  own  fortune: 

I  move  on  Fortune's  rapid  wheel :  mr  lot 
For  ever  changing  like  the  changeful  moon. 
That  each  night  varies ;  hardly  now  pcroeircd ; 
And  now  she  shews  her  bright  horn ;  by  degrees 
She  fills  her  orb  with  light ;  but  when  she  reigu 
In  all  her  pride,  she  then  begins  once  nore 
To  waste  her  jglories,  till  di«olved  and  lost. 
She  sinks  again  to  darkness. 

But  this  picture  is  more  applicable  to  Demetriua 
in  his  increase  and  wane,  his  splendour  and  ob> 
scurity.  His  glory  seemed  now  entirely  eclipsed 
and  extinguished,  and  yet  it  broke  out  again,  and 
shone  with  new  splendour.  Fresh  forces  came 
in,  and  (rradually  filled  up  the  meastire  of  his 
hopes.  This  was  the  first  time  he  addressed  the 
cities  as  a  private  man,  and  without  any  of  the 
ensigns  of  royalty.  Somebody  seeing  him  at 
Thebes  in  this  condition,  applied  to  him,  with 
propriety  enough,  those  verses  of  Euripides, 
To  Dirce's  fountain,  and  Ismenus'  shore, 
In  mortal  form  he  moves,  a  Ood  no  m/xt. 

When  he  had  got  into  the  high  road  of  hope 
again,  and  had  once  more  a  respectable  force 
and  form  of  royalty  about  him,  he  restored  tho 
Thebans  their  ancient  government  and  Uw& 
At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  abandoned  his 
interests,  and  razing  out  of  their  roisters  the 
name  of  Diphilus,  who  was  then  priest  of  the 
gods  protectors,  ordered  Archons  to  \e  a^ 
pointed  again,  according  to  ancient  Cistom. 
They  likewise  sent  for  Pyrrhus  from  Macedo- 
nia, because  they  saw  Demetrius  grow  strong- 
er than  they  expected;  Demotrius,  greatly  en- 
raged, marcbea  immediately  to  attack  them, 
and  laid  strong  siege  to  the  city.  But  Crates 
the  philosopher,  a  man  of  great  reputation  and 
authority,  being  sent  out  to  him  by  the  peopks, 
partly  by  his  entreaties  for  the  Athenians,  and 
partly  by  representing  to  bim  that  his  interest 
lay  another  way,  prevailed  on  Demetrius  ts 
raise  the  si&re.    Alter  this,  he  collected  all  his 
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ibips,  embarked  his  armji  which  consisted  of 
eleven  thousand  foot,  besides  cavalry,  and  sail- 
ed  to  Asia,  in  hopes  of  drawing  Caria  and  Lydia 
ovpr  from  Lysimachus.  Eurydice,  the  sister 
of  Phila,  received  him  at  Miletus,  having 
brought  with  her  Ptolemais,  a  daughter  she  had 
bj  Ptolemy  who  had  formerly  been  promised 
hja  upon  the  application  of  Seleucus.  Demet- 
rius married  her  with  the  free  consent  of  Eury- 
dice, and  soon  after  attempted  the  cities  in 
that  quarter;  many  of  them  opened  their  ^tea 
to  him,  and  many  others  he  took  by  force. 
Among  the  latter  was  Sardis.  Some  of  the  offi- 
cers of  Lysimachus  liicewise  deserted  to  him, 
and  brought  sufficient  appointmente  of  money 
and  troofM  with  them.  But,  as  Agathocles  the 
son  of  Lysimachus  came  against  him  with  a 
great  army,  he  marched  to  Phyrgia,  with  an  in- 
tention to  seize  Armenia,  and  then  to  try  Me- 
dia and  the  Upper  Provinces,  which  might  af- 
ford him  many  places  of  retreat  upon  occasion. 
Agathocles  followed  him  close,  and  as  he  found 
l>emetrius  superior  in  all  the  skirmishes  that 
ae  ventured  upon,4ie  betook  himself  to  cutting 
off  his  convoys.  This  distressed  him  not  a 
.ittle;  and,  what  was  another  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstance, his  soldiers  suspected  that  he  de- 
signed to  lead  them  into.  Armenia  and  Media. 

The  famine  increased  every  day;-  and,  by 
mistaking  the  fords  of  the  river  Lycus,  he  had 
a  great  number  of  men  swept  away  with  the 
■tream.  Yet,  amidst  all  their  distress,  his 
ctoops  were  capable  of  jesting.  One  of  them 
wrote  upon  the  door  of  his  tent  the  beginning  of 
tke  tragedy  of  CEdipus  with  a  small  alteration. 

Thou  oflBprine  of  th«  blind  old  king  Anttgonos, 

Where  doet  thou  lead  lu? 

Pestilence,  at  last  followed  the  famine,  as  it 
commonly  happens  when  people  are  uoder  a 
neceMity  of  eating  any  thing,  however  unwhole- 
■ome,  80  that  finding  he  had  lost  in  all  not  less 
than  eight  thousand  men,  he  turned  back  with 
the  'est  When  he  came  down  to  Tarsus,  he 
was  desirous  of  sparing  the  country,  because 
it  belonged  to  Seleucus;  and  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  give  him  any  pretence  to  declare 
against  him.  But  perceiving  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  bis  troops  to  avoid  taking  something, 
when  thev  were  reduced  to  such  extremities^ 
and  that  Agathocles  hod  fortified  the  passes  of 
Mount  Taurus,  hs  wrote  a  letter  to  Seleucus 
containing  a  long  and  moving  detail  of  his  mis- 
fortune,  and  concluding  with  strong  entreaties 
that  he  would  take  compassion  on  a  prince  who 
was  allied  to  him,  and  whose  sufferings  were 
such  as  even  an  enemy  might  be  affected  with. 

Seleucus  was  tauched  with  pity,  and  sent  or- 
ders to  his  lieutenants  in  those  parts  to  supply 
Demetrius  with  every  thing  suitable  to  the  state 
of  a  king,  and  his  army  with  sufficient  provi- 
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t  Patrocles,  who  was  a  man  of  un- 
derstanding, and  a  faithful  friend  to  Seleucus, 
went  to  that  prince  and  represented  to  him, 
<  That  the  expense  of  furnishing  the  troops  of 
Demetrius  with  provisions  was  a  thing  of  small 
i]np<>rtance,  in  comparison  of  suffering  Demet- 
rius himself  to  remain  in  the  country,  who  was 
always  ono  of  the  most  violent  and  enterprising 
princes  in  the  world,  and  now  was  in  such  des- 
perate circumstances  as  might  put  even  those 
of  the  mildest  dispositions  on  bold  and  un.tist 
.  ttompts." 


Upon  these  representations  Seleucus  marclieu 
into  Cilicia  with  a  great  army.  Demetrius,  as- 
tonished and  terrified  at  the  sudden  change  of 
Seleucus,  withdrew  to  the  strongest  posts  he 
could  find  upon  Mount  Taurus,  and  sent  ■ 
message  to  him,  begging,  <<  That  he  might  ba 
suffer^  to  make  a  conquest  of  some  free  na 
tions  of  barbarians,  and  by  settling  amongst 
them  as  their  king  put  a  period  to  his  wan- 
derings. If  this  could  not  be  grantr^,  he 
hoped  Seleucus  would  at  least  permit  him  to 
winter  in  that  country,  and  not  by  driving  him 
out  naked  and  in  want  of  every  thing,  expose 
him  in  that  condition  to  his  enemies." 

All  these  proposals  had  a  suspicious  appeal^ 
ance  to  Seleucus,  he  made  answer,  <<  That  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  spend  two  months  of  the 
winter  in  Cataonia,  if  he  sent  him  his  principal 
friends  as  hostages."  But  at  the  same  time  he 
secured  the  passes  into  Syria.  Demetrius,  thus 
surrounded  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  toils,  waa 
under  a  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  vio- 
lence. He  therefore  ravagol  the  country,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  Seleucus  whenever  he 
attacked  him.  Seleucus  once  beset  him  with 
his  armed  chariots,  and  yet  he  broke  through 
them,  and  put  his  enemy  to  the  route.  AfUr 
this  he  dislodged  the  corps  that  was  to  defend 
the  heiffhts  on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  made 
himselfmaster  of  the  passages. 

Elevated  with  this  success,  and  finding  the  cou- 
rage of  his  men  restored,  he  prepared  to  liiiht  a 
decisive  battle  with  Seleucus.  That  prince  waa 
now  in  great  perplexity.  He  had  rejected  the 
succours  offered  nim  by  Lysimachus,  for  want 
of  confidence  in  his  honour,  and  from  an  appre- 
hension of  his  deaigns;  and  he  was  loath  to  tnr 
his  strength  with  Demetrius,  because  he  dreaa- 
ed  his  desperate  Courage,  as  well  as  his  usual 
change  of  fortune,  which  often  raised  him  from 
great  misery  to  the  summit  of  power.  In  the 
meantime,  Demetrius  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
sickness,  which  greatly  impaired  his  personal 
vigour,  and  entirely  ruined  his  affairs:  for  part 
of  his  men  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  part  Icf^ 
their  colours  and  dispersed.  In  forty  days  he 
recovered  with  great  difficulty;  and  getting  un- 
der march  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  made 
a  feint  of  moving  towards  Cilicia.  But  after- 
wards in  the  night  he  decamped  without  sound 
of  trumpet,  and  taking  the  contrary  way, 
crossed  Mount  Amanus,  and  ravaged  tlie  coun- 
try on  the  other  side  as  far  as  Cyrrhestica. 

Seleucus  followed,  and  encamped  very  near 
him.  Demetrius  then  put  his  army  in  motion 
in  the  night,  in  hopes  of  surprising  him.  Seleu- 
cus was  retired  to  reat;  and  in  all  probability 
his  enemy  would  have  succeeded,  had  not 
some  deserters  informed  him  of  his  danger,  just 
time  enough  for  him  to  put  himself  in  a  posture 
of  defence  Upon  this  lie  started  up  in  great 
consternation,  and  ordered  the  trumpets  to 
sound  an  alarm;  and  as  be  put  on  his  sandals,  be 
said  to  his  friends,  <'  What  a  terrible  wild  beast 
are  we  engaged  with  ?*  Demetrius  perceiving  by 
the  tumult  in  the  enemy's  camp  tliat  his  scheme 
was  discovered,  retired  as  fast  as  possible. 

At  break  of  day  Seleucus  offered  him  battle, 
when  Demetrius  ordering  one  of  his  officers  to 
take  care  of  one  wing,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  other,  and  made  some  impression  upon 
the  enemy.    Meantime  Seleucus  quitting  hit 
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bone,  and  laying  aside  hia  helmet,  preaentod 
himself  to  Demetrius's  hired  troops  with  only 
fais  buckler  in  his  hand,  exhorting  them  to  come 
OTer  to  him,  and  to  be  convinced  at  last  that  it 
was  to  sD&ro  them  not  Demetrios,  that  he  had 
been  so  fong  about  the  war.  Upon  which  they 
all  sainted  him  king,  and  ranged  themselves 
under  his  banner. 

Demetrins,  though  of  all  the  changes  he  had 
experienced,  he  thought  this  the  most  terrible, 
yet  imagining  that  he  might  extricate  himself 
fh)m  this  distress  as  well  aa  the  rest,  fled  to  the 
passes  of  Mount  Amanus,  and  gaining  a  thick 
wood,  waited  there  for  the  night,  with  a  few 
ftiends  and  attendants  who  followed  his  fortune. 
His  intention  was,  if  possible,  to  take  the  way 
to  Caunus,  where  he  hoped  to  find  his  fleet,  and 
from  thence  to  make  his  escape  by  sea:  but 
knowing  he  had  not  provisions  even  for  that 
day,  he  sought  for  some  other  expedient.  Afler- 
waids  one  of  his  friends,  named  Soeigenes,  ar- 
rived with  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  in  his 
purse;  with  the  assistance  of  which  money  they 
hoped  to  reach  the  sea.  Accordingly  when  night 
came,  they  attempted  to  pass  the  heights;  but 
finding  a  number  of  fires  lighted  there  by  the 
enemy,  they  despaired  of  succeeding  that  wav, 
and  returned  to  their  former  retreat,  but  neith- 
er with  their  whole  company  (for  some  had 
gone  off,)  nor  with  the  same  spirits.  One  of 
them  venturing  to  tell  him,  that  he  thought  it 
was  best  for  him  to  surrender  himself  to  &leu- 
cus,  Demetrius  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself; 
but  his  friends  interposed^  and  consolinff  him 
m  the  best  manner  they  could,  persuaded  him 
to  follow  his  advice:  in  consequence  of  which 
be  sent  to  Seleucus,  and  yielded  himself  to  his 
discretion. 

Upon  this  uAWs,  Seleucus  said  to  those  about 
him,  <<  It  is  not  the  good  fortune  of  Demetrius, 
but  mine,  that  now  saves  him;  and  that  adds 
to  other  favours  this  opportunity  of  testif^ng 
vy  humanitv."  Then,  calling  the  officers  or 
bis  household  he  ordered  them  to  pitch  a  royal 
tent,  and  to  provide  every  thing  else  for  his 
reception  and  entertainment  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent manner.  As  there  happened  to  be  in 
the  service  of  Seleucus  one  AppMollonides,  who 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Demetrius,  be  im- 
mediately sent  that  person  to  him,  that  he 
might  be  more  at  ease,  and  come  with  the  greats 
or  confidence,  as  to  a  son4n-taw  and  a  friend. 

On  the  discovery  of  this  favourable  dispo- 
sition of  Seleucus  towards  him,  at  a  first  view, 
and  afterwards  a  great  number  of  the  courtiers 
waited  on  Demetrius,  and  strove  which  should 
pay  him  the  roost  respect:  for  it  was  expected 
that  his  interest  with  Seleucus  would  soon  be 
the  best  in  the  kingdom.  But  those  compli- 
ments tamed  the  compassion  which  his  distress 
had  excited  into  jealousy,  and  gave  occasion 
» the  envious  and  malevolent  to  divert  the 
stream  of  the  king's  humanity  from  him,  by 
tlarming  him  with  apprehensions  of  no  insen- 
rible  change,  but  of  the  greatest  commotions 
in  his  army  on  the  sight  of  Demetrius. 

Appollonides  was  now  come  to  Demetrius 
with  great  satisfaction «  and  others  who  fol- 
lowed to  pay  th^r  court,  brought  extraordinary 
accounts  of  the  kindness  of  Seleucus;  inso- 
much that  Demetrius,  though  in  the  first  shock 
of  his  misfortune,  he  had  thought  it  a  great  dis- 
fiaoe  to  surrender  himself,  was  now  displeased 


at  his  aversion  to  that  stem.  Sucli  confidMiot 
had  he  in  the  hopes  they  held  out  u>  him,  whsa 
Pausanias  coming  vrith  a  par^  of  horse  and 
foot,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  suddenly 
surrounded  him,  and  drove  away  sucn  as  he 
found  inclined  to  favour  his  cause.  Aftei^  he 
had  thus  seized  his  person,  insttwd  of  comlust- 
ing  him  to  the  presence  of  Seleucus.  be  carried 
him  to  the  Syrian  Cheraonesus.  There  he  was 
kept,  indeed,  under  a  strong  guard,  but  Seleu 
cus  sent  him  a  sufficient  equipage,  and  flU{^  - 
ed  him  with  money  and  a  table  suitable  to  bis 
rank.  He  had  also  places  of  exeroise  and 
walks  worthy  of  a  king;  his  parks  were  well 
stored  with  game;  and  such  of  his  friends  as 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  w^re  pe^ 
mitted  to  attend  him.  Soleucus,  too,  had  the 
complaisance  often  to  send  soske  of  his  people 
with  kind  and  encouraffing  meanra,  intisaa- 
ting,  that  as  soon  as  Antiochus  and  Stratonice 
should  arrive,  terms  of  aocommodation  would 
be  hit  upon,  and  he  would  obtain  his  liberty. 

Under  this  misfortune,  Demetrius  wrote  to 
his  son,  and  to  his  officers  and  friends  in  Athens 
and  Corinth,  desiring  them  to  trust  neither  his 
hand  writing  nor  his  seal,  but  to  act  aa  if  he 
were  dead,  and  to  keep  die  cities  and  all  has 
remaining  estates  for  Antigonus.  When  the 
young  prince  was  informed  of  his  father^  con- 
finement, he  was  extremely  concerned  at  it;  he 
put  on  mourning,  and  wrote  not  only  to  die 
other  kings,  but  to  Seleucus  himself;  offering, 
on  condition  that  his  fiither  were  set  free,  to 
cede  all  the  possessions  they  had  left,  and  de- 
liver himself  up  as  a  hostage.  Manv  cities  and 
princes  joined  in  the  request;  bat  Lysimaehus 
was  not  of  that  number.  On  the  contrary, 
he  offered  Seleucus  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
induce  him  to  put  Demetrius  to  death.  Selea* 
cus,  who  looked  upon  him  in  an  mdi£Eerent  light 
before,  abhorred  him  as  a  villain  for  his  pro> 
posal;  and  only  waited  foi  uie  arrival  of  Anti- 
ochua  and  Stntonice,  to  make  them  the  com- 
pliment of  restoring  Demetrius  to  his  liberty. 

Demetrius,  who  at  firat  supported  his  mis 
fortune  with  patience,  by  custom  learned  to 
submit  to  it  with  a  still  better  grace.  For  some 
time  he  took  the  exeroises  of  hunting  and  run* 
ning;  but  he  left  them  by  degrees,  and  sank 
into  indolence  and  inactivity.  AAerwards  ha 
took  td  drinking  and  play,  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  that  kind  of  dissipation.  Whether  it  was 
to  put  off  the  thoughts  of  his  present  condition, 
which  ho  could  not  bear  in  his  scber  hours,  and 
to  drown  reflection  in  the  bowl,  or  whether  be 
waa  sensible  at  last  that  this  was  the  sort  of 
life,  which,  though  originallyvthe  object  of  his 
desires,  he  had  idly  wandered  from,  lo  follow 
the  dictates  of  an  absurd  ambition.  Perhaps  ha 
considered  that  he  had  given  himself  and  otheit 
ininite  trouble,  by  seeing  with  fleets  and  ar> 
mies  that  happineas  which  he  found  when  ha 
least  eipocted  it,  in  ease,  indulgence,  and  re- 
pose. For  wnat  other  ends  does  the  wretched 
vanity  of  kings  propose  to  itself  in  all  their  wiM 
and  dangers,  but  to  quit  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
honour  for  those  of  luxury  and  pleasure;  the 
sure  consequence  of  their  not  knowing  what 
real  pleasure  and  true  eiyoyment  are. 

Demetrius,  after  three  years'  confinement  ia 
the  Cheraonesus,  fell  into  a  distemper  ocoa* 
sioned  by  idleness  and  excess,  which  carried 
him  off  at  the  age  of  fifky-four     Seleucus  vras 
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■everely  censured,  and  indeed  was  mach  con- 
cerned himself,  for  his  unjast  suspicions  of  De- 
metrius, whereas  he  should  have  followed  the 
eumple  of  Dromichstes,  who,  though  a  Thra- 
eaaaand  barbarian,  had  treated  Lysimachus, 
when  his  prisoner,  with  all  the  generosity  that 
oecamea  king. 

There  was  something  of  a  theatrical  pomp 
even  in  the  funeral  of  Demetrius.  For  Antigonus 
being  informed  that  they  were  bringing  his  far 
ther's  ashes  to  Greece,  went  to  meet  them  with 
his  whole  fleet}  and  finding  them  near  the  Isles 
of  the  iBgean  sea,  he  took  the  urn,  which  was 
of  solid  gold,  on  board  the  admiral  galley.  The 
dties  at  which  they  touched  sent  frowns  to 
adorn  the  urn,  and  persons  in  mounung  to  as- 
sist at  the  funeral  solemnity. 

When  the  fleet  approached  Corinth,  the  urn 
was  seen  in  a  conspicuous  position  upon  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  adorned  with  a  purple  robe 
and  a  diadem,  and  attended  by  a  company  of 
voung  men  well  armed.  Xenophantus^  a  most 
celebrated  performer  on  the  flute,  sat  by  the 
urn,  and  played  a  solemn  air.  The  oars  kept  time 
with  the  notes,  and  accompanied  them  with  a 
melancholy  sound,  like  that  of  moumen  in  a 


funeral  procession,  beating  their  breaats  ta 
concert  with  the  music.  But  it  was  the  mourn 
ful  appearance  and  the  tears  of  Aoligonus  that 
excited  the  greatest  compassion  among  tha 
people  as  they  passed.  After  the  Corinthi- 
ans had  bestowed  crowns  and  all  due  honourv 
upon  the  remains,  Antigonous  carried  them 
to  Demetrius  and  deposited  them  there.  This 
was  a  city  called  after  the  deceased,  which 
he  had  peopled  from  the  little  towns  about 
Jolcoa. 

Demetrius  left  behind  him  several  children; 
Antigonus  and  Stratonice,  whom  he  had  by  hi* 
wife  Phila;  two  sons  of  the  name  of  Deme- 
trius, one  sumamed  The  SlendeTy  by  an  Illyrias 
woman;  the  other  was  by  Ptolemais,  and  came  • 
to  be  king  of  Cyrene.  By  Deidamia  he  had 
Alexander,  who*  took  up  his  residence  w 
Egypt;  and  by  his  last  wife  Eurydice  he  is  saib 
to  have  had  a  son  named  Corrhsebus.  His  poa 
terity  enjoyed  the  throne  in  continued  sucoes 
sion  down  to  Perseus*  the  last  king  of  Mace 
don,  in  whose  time  the  Romans  subdued  that 
country.  Thus  having  gone  through  the  Mace 
donian  drama,  it  is  time  that  we  bring  the  Bo 
man  upon  the  stage. 


ANTONY. 


The  grandfather  of  Mark  Antony  wan  Antony 
the  orator,  who  followed  the  faction  of  Sylla, 
and  was  pot  to  death  by  Marios.*  His  fiither 
was  Antony,  surnamed  the  Cretan,  a  man  of  no 
figups  or  consequence  in  the  political  world,t 
Dut  distinguished  for  his  integrity,  benevolence, 
and  liberality;  of  which  the  following  little  dr- 
cumstanoe  is  a  sufficient  proof.  His  fortune 
was  not  large;  and  his  wife,  therefore,  very 
pmdently  laid  some  restraint  on  his  munificent 
disposition.  An  acquaintance  of  his,'  who  was 
under  some  pecuniary  difficulties, -applied  to 
him  for  assistance.  Antony,  having  no  money  at 
command,  ordered  his  boy  to  bring  him  a  sil- 
ver bason  fall  of  water,  under  a  pretence  of 
shaving.  After  the  boy  was  dismissed,  he  gave 
the  basin  to  his  friend,  and  bade  him  make 
what  use  of  it  he  thought  proper.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  basin  occasioned  no  small  com- 
motion in  the  family;  and  Antony  finding  his 
wife  prepared  to  take  a  severe  account  of  the 
servants,  begged  her  pardon,  and  told  her  the 
truth. 

His  wife's  name  was  Julia;  she  was  of  the 
family  of  the  Cssars,  and  a  woman  of  distin- 
guiflhed  merit  and  modesty.  Under  her  aus- 
pices Mark  Antony  received  his  education; 
when,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  she  marri- 
ed Cornelius  Lentulus,  whom  Cicero  put  to 
death  fbr  engaging  in  the  conspiracy  or  Cati- 
line.    This  was  the  origin  of  that  lasting  en- 

•  Valerius  Maximiu  nys,  that  Antony  the  orator 
^ras  pot  to  d^th  by  the  joint  order  of  Cinxm  and  Ma- 
rius*  Bat  Cicero  mentions  Cinna  ts  the  inunediat* 
cause.    Oe,  Philip  I. 

t  Neterthclest,  he  conducted  the  war  in  Crete,  and 
fr«a»  hence  was  called  Ordeiuis. 


mity  which  subsisted  between  Cicero  and  An 
tony.  The  latter  affirmed,  that  his  mother  Julia 
was  even  obliged  to  beg  the  body  of  Cicero'i 
wife  for  interment.  But  this  is  not  true;  for 
none  of  those  who  suffered  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, under  Cicero,  were  refused  this  privilege 
Antony  was  engaging  in  his  person,  and  Was 
unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  good  graces 
and  friendship  of  Curio,  a  man  who  was  devot- 
ed to  every  species  of  licentiousness,  and  who, 
to  render  Antony  the  more  dependent  on  him, 
led  him  into  all  the  excesses  of  indulging  in 
wine  and  woman,  and  all  the  expenses  that 
such  indulgences  are  attended  with.  Of  course, 
he  was  soon  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  owed 
at  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  while  he 
was  a  very  young  man.  Curio  was  bound  for 
the  payment  of  this  money;  and  his  father  be- 
ing informed  of  it,  banished  Antony  from  hia 
house.  Thus  dismissed,  he  attached  himself 
to  Clodius,  that  pestilent  and  audacious  tri- 
bune, who  threw  the  state  into  such  dreadful 
disorder;  till  weary  of  his  mad  meaaures,  and 
fearful  of  his  opponents,  hepaased  into  Greece, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  military  exer 
cisea,  and  the  study  of  eloquence.  The  Asia- 
tic s^lef  was  then  much  in  vogue,  and  Antony 
fell  naturally  into  it;  for  it  was  correspondent 
with  his  manners,  which  were  vain  pompous^ 
insolent,  and  assuming. 

*  About  one  hundred  and  sixteen  yean. 

f  Cicero,  in  his  BfiOut  mentions  two  sorts  of  stfit 
called  the  .Matic  Unum  $entenUonnn  ef  ar^tilmii, 
tenlenUta  non  tarn  gravibut  el  severis  911am  oonctiMiA 
H  vematis,  JlUud  auttrngema  at  wm toon ttnUnMU 
fremmUatum  quam  verb%t  voluere,  aCfue  vndiaium 
qHoU  nune  e$t  Aria  Ma,  tuefiumine  nhun  orotioiUs 
serf  ctMimcaorMfoifAwtof mere  ver&oriNn.       • 
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In  Greece  he  received  an  invitation  from  6a- 
biniuB  the  proconsul,  to  make  a  campaign  with 
him  in  Syria.*  This  invitation  he  refused  to 
accept,  as  a  private  man}  but  being  appointed 
So  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  he  attended 
him.  His  first  operation  was  against  Aristobu- 
tufl,  who  had  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt  He 
was  the  first  who  scaled  the  wall; and  this  he 
did  in  the  highest  part.  He  drove  Aristobulus 
from  all  his  forU;  and  aderwards  with  a  faand- 
Fnl  «f  men,  defeated  his  numerous  army  in  a 
pitched  battle.  Most  of  the  enemy  were  slain 
and  Aristobulus  and  his  son  were  taken  prison- 
ers. Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  war^  Gabi- 
nius  was  solicited  by  Ptolemy  to  carrv  his  arms 
into  Egypt,  and  restore  him  to  his  kingdom  .f 
The  reward  of  this  service  was  to  be  ten  thous- 
and talents.  Most  of  the  officers  disapproved 
of  the  expedition;  andGabinins  himself  did  not 
readily  enter  into  it,  thoush  the  money  pleaded 
strongly  in  his  behalf.  Antony,  however,  am- 
bitious of  great  enterprises,  and  vain  of  grati- 
fying a  suppliant  king,  used  every  means  to 
araw  Gabinius  into  the  service,  and  prevailed. 
It  was  the  general  opinion,  that  the  march  to 
Pelusium  was  more  dangerous  than  the  war 
that  was  to  follow.  For  they  were  to  pass  over 
t  sandy  and  unwatered  country,  by  the  filthy 
marsh  of  Serbonis,  whose  stagnant  ooxe  the 
Egyptians  call  the  exhalations  of  Typhon  ; 
though  it  is  probably  no  more  than  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  there  separated 
from  the' Mediterranean  only  by  a  small  neck 
ofland. 

Antony  being  ordered  thither  with  the  caval- 
ry, not  only  seized  the  straits,  but  took  the  large 
city  of  Pelusium,  and  made  the  garrison  prison- 
ers. By  this  operation  he  at  once  opened  a  se- 
cure passage  ror  the  army,  and  a  fair  prospect 
of  victory  for  their  general.  The  same  love  of 
gl^ry  which  was  so  serviceable  to  his  own 
party,  was,  on  this  occasion,  advantageous  to 
the  enemy.  For  when  Ptolemy  entered  Pelu- 
sium, in  the  rage  of  revenge,  he  would  have 
pot  the  citizens  to  death,  but  Antony  resolutely 
opposed  it,  and  prevented  him  from  .executing 
his  horrid  purpose.  In  the  several  actions  where 
he  was  concerned,  he  gave  distinguished  proofs 
of  his  conduct  and  valour,  but  especially  in  that 
mansuvre  where,  by  wheeling  about  and  at- 
tacking the  enemy  in  the  rear,  he  enabled  those 
who  charged  in  front  to  gain  a  complete  victo- 
ry. For  this  action  he  received  suitable  hon- 
ours and  rewards. 

His  humane  care  of  the  body  of  Archelans, 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  taken  notice  of  even 
by  tlie  common  men.  He  had  been  his  intimate 
friend,  and  connected  with  him  in  the  rights  of 
hospitality;  and  though  he  was  obliged,  by  his 
duty,  to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  he  no  sooner 
beard  that  he  was  fallen,  than  he  ordered 
search  to  be  made  for  his  body,  and  interred  it 
with  regal  magnificence.  This  conduct  made 
him  respected  in  Alexandria,  and  admired  by 
the  Romans. 

Antony  had  a  noble  dignity  of  countenance, 
a  graceful  length  of  beard,  a  large  forehead,  an 


*  Auliw  (}ftbiDius  waa  coBfuI  in  the  year  of  ] 
nS;  and  the  year  following  ks  went  into  Sym. 
jJHtm.hxnix. 
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aquiline  nose;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  mdis 
manly  aspect  that  we  see  in  *he  pictures  and 
sttftues  of  Hercules.  There  was,  indeed,  aa 
ancient  tradition;  that  his  family  was  descead. 
ed  from  Hercules,  by  a  son  of  his  called  An. 
teon;  and  it  was  no  wonder  if  Antony  sought 
to  confirm  this  opinion,  by  afiecting  to  resemble 
him  in  his  air  and  his  dress.  Thus,  wben  he 
appeared  in  public,  he  wore  his  vest  girt  on  th« 
hips,  a  large  sword,  and  over  all  a  coarse  man- 
tle. That  kind  of  conduct  which  would  seem 
disagreeable  to  others,  rendered  him  the  dar- 
ling of  the  army.  He  talked  with  the  soMiers 
in  their  own  swaggering  and  ribbald  strain- 
eat  and  drank  with  them  in  public,  and  would 
stand  to  take  his  victuals  at  their  common  ta- 
ble. He  was  pleasant  on  the  subject  of  hit 
amours,  ready  in  assisting  the  i&trigaes  of 
others,  and  easy  under  the  raillery  to  which  be 
was  subjected  by  his  own.  His  liberality  to  tbe 
soldiers  and  to  his  friends  was  the  first  founda- 
tion of  his  advancement,  and  continued  to  sap- 
port  him  in  that  power  which  he  was  otherwise 
weakening  by  a  thousand  irregularites.  One 
instance  of  his  liberality  I  mast  mention:  be 
had  ordered  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
drachmas  (which  the  Romans  call  tUcUs)  to  be 
given  to  one  of  his  friends;  his  steward,  who 
was  startled  at  the  extravagance  of  the  sum, 
laid  the  silver  in  a  heap,  that  he  might  see  it  as 
he  passed.  He  saw  it,  and  inquired  what  it  was 
for;  '^  It  is  the  sum,"  answered  the  steward, 
"  that  you  ordered  for  a  present."  Antony  par- 
cel ved  his  envious  design,  and,  to  mortify  him 
still  more,  said  coolly  <<  I  really  thoi^ht  the 
sum  would  have  made  a  better  figure.  It  is  too 
little;  let  it  be  doubled."*  This,  however,  was 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Rome  was  divided  into  two  parties.  Pompev 
was  with  the  senate.  The  people  were  for 
bringing  Ciesar  with  his  army  out  of  GauL 
Curio,  the  friend  of  Antony,  who  had  changed 
sides,  and  joined  Cssar,  brought  Antony  l£e- 
wiso  over  to  his  interest  The  infiuence  h« 
had  obtained  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  tiiat  pro 
fusion  of  money  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
Caesar,  enabled  him  to  make  Antony  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  afterwards  augur.  Antony 
was  no  sooner  in  power  than  Caesar  found  tbs 
advantage  of  his  services.  In  the  first  place  he 
opposed  the  consul  Marcellus,  whose  design 
was  to  give  Pompey  the  command  of  the  oia 
legions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  empower  him 
to  raise  new  ones.  On  this  occasion  he  ob- 
tained a  decree^  that  the  forces  then  on  foot 
should  be  sent  uto  Syria,  and  join  Bibulos  is 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Parthians; 
and  that  none  should  give  in  their  names  to 
serve  under  Pompey.  On  another  occasion, 
when  the  senate  would  ncitlier  receive  Casars 
letters,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  read,  he  read 
them  by  virtue  of  his  tribunitial  authority;  and 
the  requests  of  Caesar  appearing  moderate  and 
reasonablc,by  this  means  he  brought  over  many 
to  his  interest.  Two  questions  were  at  length  put 
in  the  senate;  one,  "  Whether  Pompey  soookl 
dismiss  his  army;"  the  other,  "Whether 
Caesar  should  give  up  his."  There  were  but  a 
few  votes  for  Uie  former,  a  large  majority  foi 

*  The  same  itor*-  ii  told  of  Alenadar. 
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toihtler.  Then  Antony  itood  np,  and  pat  the 
meftitm,  **  Whether  both  Cesar  and  Pompey 
uottld  not  dismiss  their  armies."  This  motion 
WIS  received  with  great  acclamations,  and  An- 
tony was  applauded,  and  desired  to  pat  it  to 
the  Tote.  This  being  opposed  by  the  consuls, 
the  friends  of  Cssar  made  other  proposals, 
which  seemed  by  no  means  unreasonable:  But 
they  were  overruled  by  Cato,*  and  Antony,  was 
commanded  by  Lentulus,  the  consul,  to  leave 
(he  house.  He  left  them  with  bitter  execra- 
tions; and  disguising  himself  like  a  servant,  ac- 
companied only  by  Qiuintus  Cossius,  ae  hired  a 
carriage,  and  went  immediately  to  Cssar.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived,  they  exclaimed  that  no- 
thing was  conducted  at  Rome  according  to 
order  or  law,  that  even  the  tribunes  were  re- 
fused the  privilege  of  speaking,  and  whoever 
would  rise  in  defence  of  the  right,  must  be  ex- 
pelled, and  exposed  to  personal  danger. 

Cesar,  upon  this,  marched  his  army  into 
Italy,  and  hence  it  was  observed  by  Cicero,  in 
his  Philippics,  that  Antony  was  no  less  the 
cause  of  the  civil  war  in  Rome,  than  Helen 
had  been  of  the  Trojan  war.f  There  is, 
however,  but  little  truth  in  this  assertion. 
Cesar  was  not  so  much  a  slave  to  the  impulse 
of  resentment,  as  to  enter  on  so  desperate  a 
measure,  if  it  had  not  been  premeditated.  Nor 
would  he  have  carried  war  into  the  bowels  of 
his  country,  merely  because  he  saw  Antony 
aod  Cassius  flying  to  him  in  a  mean  dress  and 
a  hired  carriage.  At  the  same  time,  these  things 
might  give  some  colour  to  the  commencement 
ot'tbioso  hostilities  which  had  been  long  deter- 
mined. Cesar's  motive  was  the  same  which 
had  before  driven  Alexander  and  Cyrus  over 
the  ruin*:  of  human  kind,  the  insatiable  lust  of 
empire,  the  frantic  ambition  of  being  the  first 
man  upon  earth,  which  he  knew  he  coald  not 
be  while  Pompey  was  yet  alive. 

As  soon  as  be  was  arrived  at  Rome,  and  had 
driven  Pompey  out  of  Italy,  his  first  design  was 
'X>  attack  his  legions  in  Spain,  and  having  a  fleet 
m  readiness,  to  go  afterwards  in  pursuit  of 
Pompey  himself,  while,  in  the  meantime,  Rome 
was  left  to  the  government  of  Lepidus,  the 
pretor,  and  Italy  and  the  army  to  the  command 
of  Antony  the  tribune.  Antony,  by  the  socia* 
bility  of  his  disposition,  soon  made  himself 
agreeable  to  the  soldiers;  for  he  eat  and  drank 
with  them,  and  made  them  presents  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ability.  To  others,  his  conduct 
was  less  acceptable.  He  was  too  indolent  to 
attend  to  the  cause  of  the  injured,  too  violent 
and  too  impatient  when  he  was  applied  to  on 
business,  and  infamous  for  his  adulteries.  In 
short,  though  there  was  nothing  tyrannical  in 
the  government  of  Cesar,  it  was  rendered 
odious  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  friends;  and 
as  Antony  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  power, 
ao  he  bore  the  greatest  part  of  the  blame. 
CsBsar,  notwithstanding,  on  his  return  from 
Hoain,  connived  at  his  irregularities;  and  in- 
Iced^  in  the  military  appointment  he  had  given 

*  Cicero  SMerta,  that  Antony  was  the  immediate 
smiue  of  the  civil  war ;  but  if  he  could  have  laid  down 
his  prejudice,  he  might  have  diacorercd  a  more  imme- 
iifttc  cauae  in  the  impolitic  resentment  of  Cato. 

t  In  the  second  Phiiipptc.  Ut  Helena  7Vq;ani«,  »ic 
-Cc  kuie  reipublica  coma  belli  ;  eau$a  pettit  atfue  cv- 
fM/atf. 


him,  he  nad  not  judged  improperly;  for  An 
tony  was  a  brave,  skilful  ana  active  genersL 

Cesar  embarked  at  Brundusium,  sailed  ove 
the  Ionian  sea  with  a  small  number  of  troops 
and  sent  back  the  fleet,  with  orders  that  AO' 
tony  and  Gabinius,  should  put  the  army  on 
board,  and  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  to  Ma- 
cedonia. Gabinius  was  afraid  of  the  sea,  fof 
it  was  winter,  and  the  passage  was  dangerous 
He  therefore  marched  his  forces  a  long  way 
round  by  land.  Antony,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  apprehensive  that  Cesar  might  be  sa^ 
rounded  and  overcome  by  his  enemies,  beat  off 
Libo,  who  lay  at  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 
haven  of  Brundusium.  By  sending  out  several 
small  vessels,  he  encompassed  Libo's  galleys 
separately,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  By  this 
means  he  found  an  opportunity  to  embark  abont 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse; 
and  with  these  he  set  sail.  The  enemy  discov- 
ered and  made  up  to  him;  but  he  escaped  by 
favour  of  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  which 
made  the  sea  so  rough  that  the  pursuers  could 
not  reach  him.  The  same  vvind,  however,  at 
first  drove  him  upon  a  rocky  shore  on  which 
the  sea  bore  so  hard  that  there  appeared  no 
hope  of  escaping  shipwreck;  but  after  a  little, 
it  turned  to  the  south-west,  and,  blowing  from 
land  to  the  main  sea,  Antony  sailed  in  safety^ 
with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  wrecks  of 
the  enemy's  fleet  scattered  along  the  coast 
The  storm  had  driven  their  ships  upon  the 
rocks  and  many  of  them  went  to  piece's.  An- 
tony made  his  advantage  of  this  disaster;  foi 
he  took  several  prisoners,  and  a  considnrablf 
booty.  He  likewise  made  himself  master  o. 
the  town  of  Lissus;  and,  by  the  seasonable  ar- 
rival of  his  reinforcement,  the  afiairs  of  Cesai 
wore  a  more  promising  aspect 

Antony  distinguished  himself  in  every  battle 
that  was  fought  Twice  he  stopped  the  army 
in  its  flight,  brought  them  back  to  the  charge, 
and  gained  the  victory ;  so  that,  in  point  of  mili- 
tary reputation,  he  was  inferior  only  to  Cesar. 
What  opinion  Cesar  had  of  his  abilities,  ap- 
peared in  the  last  decisive  battle  at  Pharsalia: 
he  led  the  right  wing  himself,  and  gave  the  left 
to  Antony  as  to  the  ablest  of  his  officers.  Af- 
ter this  battle,  Cesar  being  appointed  dictator, 
went  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  sent  Antony 
to  Rome  in  character  of  general  of  the  horse 
This  officer  is  next  in  power  to  the  dictator, 
and  in  his  absence  he  commands  alone.  For, 
after  the  election  of  a  dictator,  all  other  magis> 
trates,  the  tribunes  only  excepted,  are  divested 
of  their  authority. 

Dolabella,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  young  man 
who  was  fond  of  innovations,  proposed  a  law 
for  abolishing  debts,  and  solicited  his  friend 
Antony,  who  was  ever  ready  to  gratify  the 
people,  to^  join  him  in  this  measure.  On  the 
other  hand,  Asinius  and  TrebcUius  dissuaded 
him  from  it.  Antony,  happened  at  this  time^ 
to  suspect  a  criminal  connection  between  I>ol> 
abella  and  his  wife,  whom,  on  that  account,  he 
dismissed,  though  she  was  his  first  cousin,  and 
daughter  to  Cains  Antonius,  who  had  been  col 
league  with  Cicero.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  joined  Asinius,  and  opposed  Dolabella.  The 
latter  had  taken  possession  of  the  forum,  with 
a  design  to  pass  his  law  by  force:  and  Antony 
being  ordered  by  tlie  senate  tc  repel  force  witp 
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fonse,  attacked  him,  killed  nverai  of  hu  men; 
and  lost  some  of  his  own. 

By  this  action  he  forfeited  the  favonr  of  the 
people:  but  this  was  not  the  onlj  thing  that 
rendered  Lim  obnoxiousj  for  men  of  sense  and 
rirtue,  as  Cioero  observes,  could  not  but  cort 
demn  bis  nocturnal  revels,  his  enormous  extra v- 
Bgance,  his  scandalous  lewdness,  his  sleeping 
ta  the  day,  his  walks  to  carry  off  the  qualms  (^ 
debauchery,  and  his  entertainments  on  the 
marriages  of  players  and  buffoons.  It  is  said, 
that  after  drinking  all  night  at  the  wedding  of 
Hippiaa,  the  player,  he  was  summoned  in  the 
morning  upon  business  to  the  forum,  when, 
through  a  little  too  much  repletion,  he  was  un- 
fortunate enough,  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
to  return  part  of  his  evening  fare  by  the  way 
it  had  entered;  and  one  of  his  friends  received 
it  in  his  gown.  Sergius,  the  player,  had  the 
greatest  interest  with  lum;  and  Cytheris,*  a 
lady  of  the  same  profession,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  his  heart  She  attended  him  in  his 
excursions;  and  her  equipage  was  by  no  means 
mferior  to  his  mother's.  The  people  were  of- 
fended at  the  pomp  of  his  travelling  plate, 
which  was  more  fit  for  the  ornament  of  a 
triumph;  at  his  erecting  tents  on  the  road  by 
groves  and  rivers,  for  the  most  luxurious  din- 
.  ners;  at  his  chariots  drawn  by  lions;  and  at 
his  lodging  his  ladies  of  pleasure,  and  female 
musicians,  in  the  houses  of  modest  and  sober 
people.  This  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of 
Antony  could  not  but  be  increased  by  the  com- 
parative viewof  Cssar.  While  the  latter  was 
supporting  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life,  the 
former  was  indulging  himself  in  all  the  dissi- 
pation of  luxury;  and,  by  means  of  his  dele- 
gated power,  insulting  the  citizens. 

This  conduct  occasioned  a  variety  of  disturb- 
ances in  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  abuse  and  plunder  the  people.  Tnere- 
foie,  when  Cssar  returned  to  Rome,  he  par- 
doned Dolabella;  and  being  created  consul,  the 
third  time,  he  took  Licpidus,  and  not  Antony, 
for  his  colleague.  Antony  purchased  Pompey's 
house,  but,  when  he  was  required  to  make  the 
payment,  he  expressed  himself  in  very  angry 
terms;  and  this  he  tells  us  was  the  reason  why 
he  would  not  go  with  Cssar  into  Africa.  His 
former  services  he  thought  insufficiently  repaid. 
Cssar,  however,  by  his  disapprobation  or  An- 
tony's conduct,  seems  to  have  thrown  some  re- 
Btrabt  on  his  dissolute  manner  of  life.  He 
now  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry,  and  made 
choice  of  Fulvia,  the  widow  x>f  the  seditious 
Clodius,  a  woman  by  no  means  adapted  to  do- 
mestic employments,  nor  even  contented  with 
ruling  her  husband  as  a  private  man.  Fulvia's 
ambition  was  to  govern  those  that  governed, 
•fid  to  command  the  leaders  of  armies.  It  was 
u>  Fulvia,  therefore,  that  Cleopatra  was  obliged 
for  teaching  Antony  due  submission  to  female 
authority.  He  had  gone  through  such  a  course 
of  discipline,  as  made  him  perfectly  tractable 
when  he  came  into  her  hands. 

He  endeavoured,  however,  to  amuse  the 
violent  spirit  of  Fulvia  by  many  whimsical  and 
pleasant  follies.  When  Caosar,  after  his  suc- 
cess in  Spain,  was  on  his  return  to  Rome,  An- 
tony, amongst  others,  went  to  meet  him;  but  a 
report  prevailing  that  Cesar  was  killed,  and 
*  Cic  Ep.  ad  Att.  L  I.  cp.  10 


that  the  enemy  was  nurching  into  Italy,  htn 
tumexl  immediately  to  Rome,  and  ih  the  db 
guise  of  a  slave,  went  to  his  house^by  night, 
pretending  that  he  had  letters  firom  Antony  to 
Fulvia.  He  was  introduced  to  her  with  hu 
head  muffled  up:  and  before  she  received  the 
letter,  she  asked,  with  impatience,  if  Antony 
were  well.^  He  presented  the  letter  to  her  is 
silence;  and,  while  she  was  opening  it,  be 
threw  his  arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed 
her.  We  mention  this  as  ^iieinstance  out  of 
many  ofhis  pleasantries.  ^C'^ 

When  I  ^ar  returned  QVtn  Spain,  moat  of 
the  pnncipal  citizens  went  some  days  jonnwy 
to  meet  him,  but  Antony  met  with  the  most 
distinguished  reception,  and  had  the  honoor  to 
ride  with  I'assar  in  the  same  chariot  After 
them  came  Brutus  Albinius,  and  Octavius,  the 
son  of  CssarHi  niece,  who  was  afterwards 
called  Augustus  Cssar,  and  for  many  yesrs 
was  emperor  of  Rome.  Ccpr  being  created 
consul  tor  the  fiflh  time,  chose  Antony  for  his 
colleague;  but  as  he  intended  to  quit  the  con 
sulship  in  favour  of  Dolabella,  he  acquainted 
the  senate  with  his  resolution.  Antony,  not- 
withstanding, opposed  thia  measure,  and  load- 
ed Dolabella  with  the  most  flagrant  reproach- 
es. Dolabella  did  not  fail  to  return  the  abuse; 
and  Cssar,  offended  at  their  indecent  beha 
vioar,  put  off  the  affair  ti|l  another  time. 
When  it  was  again  proposed,  Antony  insisted 
that  the  omens  from  the  flight  of  buds  were 
against  the  measure.*  Thus  Cssar  was  oblig- 
ed to  give  up  Dolabella,  who  was  not  a  little 
mortified  at  his  disappointment.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Cssar  had  as  little  regard  for 
Dolabella  as  he  had  for  Antony,  for  when 
both  were  accused  of  designs  kgainst  him,  be 
said,  contemptuously  enough,  "  It  is  not  these 
fiat  sleek  fellows  I  am  afraid  of,  but  the  pale 
and  the  lean;"  by  which  he  meant  Brutus  and 
Casaius,  who,  aflerwards  put  him  to  death. 
Antony,  without  intending  it;  gave  them  a  pre- 
tence for  that  yndertaking.  When  the  Romans 
were  celebrating  the  Lupercalia,  Cssar,  in  a 
triumphal  habit,  sat  on  the  rostrum  to  see  the 
race.  On  this  occasion,  many  of  the  young 
nobility  and  the  magistracy,  anointed  with  oil, 
and  having  white  thongs  in  their  hands,  run 
about  and  strike,  as  in  sport,  every  one  they 
meet:  Antony  was  of  the  number,  but  r» 
ffardless  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  institution, 
ne  took  a  garland  of  laurel,  and  wreathing  it  ia 
a  diadem,  ran  to  the  rostrum,  where,  being 
lifted  up  by  his  companions,  he  would  have 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  Cssar,  intimating, 
thereby,  the  conveyance  of  regal  power.  C»» 
sar,  however,  seemed  to  decline  the  offer,  and 
was,  therefore,  applauded  by  the  people.  An 
tony  persisted  in  his  design;  and  for  sometime 
there  was  a  contest  between  them,  whilo  he 
that  offered  the  diadem  had  the  applause  of 
his  friends,  and  he  that  refused  it,  the  acclama 
tions  of  the  multitude.  Thus,  what  is  singula 
enough,  while  the  Romans  endured  every  thing 
that  regal  power  could  impose,  they  dreaded 
the  name  of^king,  as  destructive  of  their  liberty. 
Caesar  was  much  concerned  at  this  transa<^on; 
and,  uncovering  his  neck,  he  offered  bis  life  to 
any  one  that  would  take  it.   At  length  the  dj» 

I     *  He  had  thjs  power  by  virtue  ofhis  affice  msqbs' 
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4010  was  placed  on  one  of  hie  atataet,  bat  the 
irilraDes  took  it  oSf  upon  which  the  people 
followed  them  home  with  great  acclamations. 
Aftorwardt,  however,  Caesar  shewed  that  he 
resented  this,  by  turning  those  tribunes  out  of 
office.  The  enterprise  of  Bnitus  and  Cassius 
derived  strength  and  eacouragement  from  these 
eircumstancec  To  the  rest  of  their  friends, 
whom  they  had  salected  for  the  purpose,  they 
wanted  to  draw  over  Antony.  Trebonius  only 
objected  to  him;  he  informed  them  that  in 
their  joumev  to  meet  Cesar,  he  had  been  gen- 
arally  with  him;  that  he  had  sounded  him  on 
this  bosinesa  bv  hints,  which,  though  cautious, 
irere  intelligible;  and  that  he  always  expressed 
oia  disapprobation,  though  he  never  betrayed 
the  secret.  Upon  this,  it  was  proposed,  that 
Antony  should  fall  at  the  saoM  time  with  Ce- 
sar; but  Brutus  opposed  it.  An  action,  under- 
taken in  support  of  justice  and  the  laws,  he 
very  properly  thought,  should  have  nothing  un- 
just attending  it.  Of  Antony,  however,  they 
were  afraid,  both  in  respect  of  his  pexaonu 
valour,  and  the  influence  of  his  office,  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  when  Casar  waa  in  the  house, 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  ezeoating  their 
purpose,  Antony  should  be  amused  witlMMit  by 
i  pretended  discourse  of  business. 


IVhen,  in  consequence  of  these  measurea, 
Casar  was  slain,  Antonv  absconded  in  the 
disguise  of  a  slavey  but  auer  he  found  that  the 
conspiratoxs  were  assembled  in  the  Capitol, 
and  nad  no  further  designs  of  massacre,  he  in- 
vited them  to  come  down,  and  sent  his  son  to 
them  as  a  hostage.  That  night  Cassius  supped 
with  him,  and  Bmtos  with  Lepidns.  The  day 
foUowinff,  he  aasembled  the  senate,  when  he 
proposed  that  an  act  of  amnesty  shoold  be  pass- 
ed; and  that  provinces  should  be  assigned  to 
Bnitus  and  Cassius.  The  senate  confirmed  this, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ratified  the  acts  of  Ca- 
•ar.  Thus  Antony  acquitted  himself  in  this 
difficult  affair  with  the  highest  reputation;  and, 
b^  saving  Rome  from  a  civil  war,  he  proved 
himself  a  very  able  and  valuable  politician.  But 
the  intoxication  of  glory  drew  him  off  from  these 
wise  and  moderate  counsels;  and,  from  his  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  he  felt  that  if  Brutus 
were  borne  down,  he  shoold  be  the  first  man 
in  Rome.  With  this  view,  when  Casar>k  body 
was  exposed  in  the  ybrum,  he  undertook  the 
customary  funeral  oration;  and  when  he  found 
the  people  a^cted  with  his  encomiuma  on  the 
deceased,  he  endeavoured  still  more  to  excite 
their  compassion,  by  all  that  was  pitiable  or 
aggravating  in  the  massacre.  For  this  purpose, 
in  the  close  of  his  oration,  he  took  the  robe 
from  the  dead  body,  and  held  it  up  to  them, 
bloody  as  it  was,  and  niereed  through  with 
weapons;  nor  did  he  hesitate,  at  the  same  time, 
Co  call  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  vilhuns  and 
murderers.  This  had  such  an  effisct  upon  the 
people,  that  they  immediately  tore  up  the 
benches  and  the  tables  in  ihefirunif  to  make 
•  pile  for  the  body.    Ailer  they  had' duly  dis- 

*  TribmU  pUhU,  Epifkm  Maredku,  eeN<«MMiM 
F%i»tt»  torofut  fa$ciam  dietraki,  komtnemque  Aio*  in 
9ineulajut»ia»eiU,  dolefu  $e»  iffimm  protpare  motam 
repU  nuntionem,  «•««,  utferehatferepkanaibi  gloriam 
reeuMmii  fn6ttiio«  graviier  increpUoi  foiettate  pri- 
"    Suet 
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charged  the  funeral  rites,  they  snoLthed  ihn 
burning  brands  from  the  pi  e,  and  went  to  at- 
tack  the  houses  of  the  conspirators. 

Brutua  and  his  party  now  left  the  city,  aac 
Cesar's  friends  joined  Antony.  Calphumia, 
the  relict  of  Cesar,  entrusted  him  with  her 
treasure,  which  amounted  to  four  thousand 
talents.  All  Cesar's  papers,  which  contained 
a  particular  account  or  his  designs,  were  like- 
wise delivered  np  to  him.  Of  these  be  made  a 
very  ingenious  use;  for,  by  inserting  in  them 
what  names  he  thought  proper,  he  made  some 
of  his  friends  magistrates,  and  others  senators 
some  he  recalled  from  exile,  and  others  he  dis- 
missed from  prison,  on  pretence  that  all  these 
things  were  so  ordered  by  Cesar.  The  peo- 
ple that  were  thus  favoured,  the  Romans  call 
ed  CharonUe$j^  because,  to  support  their  title, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  registers  of  the  dead 
The  power  of  Antony,  in  short,  was  absolute; 
he  was  consul  himself,  his  brother  Caius  was 
pretor,  and  his  brother  Lucius  tribune  of  the 
peoole. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Octavius 
who  waa  the  son  of  Cesar's  niece,  aifd  appoint- 
ed his  heir  by  will,  arrived  at  Rome  from  Ap 
pollonia,  where  he  resided  when  his  uncle 
was  killed.  He  first  visited  Antony,  as  the 
friend  of  his  uncle,  and  spoke  to  him  concern- 
ing the  money  in  his  hands,  and  the  legacy, 
of^seventy-five  drachmas  leA  to  every  Roman 
citisen.  Antony  paid  little  regard  to  him  at 
first;  and  told  him,  it  would  be  madness  for  an 
unexperienced  young  man,  without  friends,  to 
take  upon  him  so  important  an  office  as  that  of 
being  executor  to  Cesar. 

Octavius,  however,  waa  not  thus  repulsed: 
he  still  insisted  on  the  money;  and  Antouv, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  every  thing  to  mortify 
and  affront  him.  He.  opposed  him  in  his  ap- 
plication for  the  tribuneship;  and  when  he 
made  use  of  the  golden  diair,  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  senate  to  his  uncle,t  he  threat- 
ened, that,  unless  he  desisted  to  solicit  the 
people^  he  would  commit  him  to  prison.  But 
whea  Octavius  joined  Cicero  and  the  rest 
of  Antony's  enemies,  and,  by  their  means, 
obtained  an  interest  in  the  senate:  when  he 
continued  to  pay  hia  couM  to  the  people,  and 
drew  the  veteran  soldiers  from  their  quarters, 
Antony  thought  it  was  time  to  accommodate; 
and  for  this  purpose  gave  him  a  meeting  in  the 
Capitol. 

An  accommodation  took  place,  but  it  waa 
soon  destroyed;  for  that  night  Antony  dream- 
ed that  hia  right  hand  was  thunderstruck: 
and,  m  a  few  days  after,  he  was  informed, 
that  Octavius  had  a  design  on  his  life.-« 
The  latter  would  have  justified  himself,  but 
was  not  believed;  so  that,  of  course,  the 
breach  became  as  wide  as  ever.  They  now 
went  immediately  over  Italy,  and  endeavour^ 
ed  to  be  beforehand  with  each  other,  in  se- 
curing, by  rewards  and  promises,  tiie  old 
troops  that  were  in  different  quarters,  and 
such  legions  aa  were  still  on  foot. 

*  The  davM,  who  were  esfVaaehiMd  by  the  Isat  will 
of  their  msiten.  were  likcwiie  called  CkaronttM. 

j  The  lenete  hsd  decreed  to  Cewr  the  privilrffe  of 
using  a  ^Iden  chair,  adorned  with  a  croWte  MgqlC 
and  precioai  itoaet,  in  all  Qie  theatre*.    Dior   U  tU\ 
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Cioe^,  who  had  then  considerable  infloence 
HI  the  city,  inceDsed  the  people  againit  Antonj, 
ind  prevaiied  or.  tlie  senate  to  declare  him  a 
public  enemy;  to  send  the  rods  and  the  rest  of 
the  pretorial  ensigns  to  Toang  Cesar,  and  to 
commission  Hirtios  and  Pansa,  the  consuls,  to 
drive  Antony  oat  of  Italy.  The  two  armies 
engaged  nearModenaj  and  Cesar  was  present 
at  the  battle.  Both  the  consuls  were  slain; 
but  Antony  was  defeated;  in  his  flight  he  was 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  particularly  by 
famine.  Distress,  however,  was  to  him  a  school 
ef  moral  improvement;  and  Antony,  in  advei^ 
sity,  was  almost  a  man  of  virtue.  Indeed,  it  is 
common  for  men  under  misfortunes,  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  their  duty;  but  a  change  of  con- 
duct is  not  always  the  conseauence.  On  such 
occasions,  they  too  often  fall  back  into  their 
former  manners,  throagh  the  inactivity  of  rea- 
son, and  infirmity  of  mind.  But  Antony  was 
even  a  pattern  for  his  soldiers.  From  all  the 
varieties  of  luxurious  living,  he  came  with 
readiness  to  drink  a  little  stinking  water,  and 
to  feed  on  the  wild  fruita  and  roots  of  the 
desert.  Nay,  it  is  said  that  they  ate  the  very 
bark  of  the  trees;  and  that,  in  passing  the  Alps, 
they  fed  on  creatures  that  haa  never  been  ac- 
cointed  human  food. 

Antony'b  design  was  to  join  Lepidus,  who 
commanded  the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps;  and  he  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  his 
friendship,  from  the  good  offices  he  had  done 
him  with  Julius  Cesar.  When  he  came  with- 
in a  small  distance  of  him,  he  encamped;  but 
receiving  no  encouragement,  he  resolved  to 
hazard  all  upon  a  single  cast.  His  hair  was 
uncombed,  and  hjs  beard,  which  he  had  not 
shaven  since  his  defeat,  was  long.  In  this 
forlorn  figure,  with  a  mourning  mantle  thrown 
over  him,  he  came  to  the  camp  oif  Lepidus, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  soldiers.  While 
some  were  afiected  wiih  his  appearance,  and 
others  with  his  eloquence,  Lepidus,  alVaid  of 
the  consequence,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound, 
that  he  might  no  longer  be  heard.  This,  how- 
ever, contributed  to  heighten  the  companion 
•f  the  soldiers;  so  that  they  sent  Leiius  and 
Clodius  in  the  dress  of  those  ladies  who  hired 
out  their  favours  to  4he  army,  to  assure  Antony 
that  if  he  had  resolution  enough  to  attack  the 
camp  of  Lepidus,  he  would  meet  with  many, 
who  were  not  only  ready  to  receive  bim,  but, 
if  he  should  desire  it,  to  kill  Lepidus.  Antony 
would  not  suffer  any  violence  to  be  offered  to 
Lepidus;  but  the  day  following,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  he  crossed  the  river  which  lay 
between  the  two  camps,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  Lepidus's  soldiers  all  the  while 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  him,  and  making 
way  through  the  entrenchments. 

Whrn  he  had  possessed  himself  of  tho  camp 
of  Lepidus,  he  treated  him  with  great  human- 
ity. He  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  father; 
and  tliough,  in  reality,  every  thing  was  in  his 
own  power,  he  secured  to  him  the  title  and  the 
honours  of  general.  This  conduct  brought  over 
Munatios  Plancus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force  at  no  great  distance.  Thus 
Antony  was  once  more  very  powerful,  and  re- 
turned into  Italy  with  seventeen  entire  legions 
tffoot  and  ten  thousand  horse.  Besides  theae, 


he  M  six  leskHia  as  a  garrison  in  Gvd,  t 
the  command  of  Yarius,  one  of  his  convivial 
companions,  whom  they  called  Cofylim.* 

Octavius,  when  he  found  that  Cicero^  ol^ 
ject  was  to  restore  the  liberties  of  the  com- 
monwealth, soon  abandoned  htm,  and  case  to 
an  accommodation  with  Antony.  They  met 
together  with  Lepidus,  in  a  small  river-idaiid,i 
where  tiie  conference  lasted  three  days.  Tlie 
empire  of  the  world  was  divided  amongst  tbens 
like  a  paternal  inheritance;  and  this  they  foond 
no  dimculty  in  settling.  But  whom  they  sboulo 
kill,  and  whom  they  should  spare,  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  adjust,  while  each  was  for  saving  his 
respective  friends,  and  putting  to  death  his  en- 
emies. At  lengtii  their  resentment  against  the 
latter  overcame  their  kindness  for  the  former. 
Octavius  gave  up  Cicero  to  Antony;  and  Ad* 
tony  sacrificed  his  uncle  Lucius  Cesar  to  Oc- 
tavius; while  Lepidus  had  thejprivilege  of  pel- 
ting to  death  his  own  brother  Paulus.  Thcnigh 
others  say,  that  Lepidus  gave  up  Paulus  to 
them,^  though  they  had  required  him  to  put 


him  to  death  himself.  I  believe  there 
was  any  thing  so  atrocious,  or  so  ezecrablj 
savage  as  ibis  commerce  of  murder;  for  while 
a  friend  was  given  op  for  an  enemy  received^ 
the  same  action  murdered  at  once  the  friend 
and  the  enemy;  and  the  destruction  of  the  for^ 
mer  was  still  more  horrible,  because  it  had  not 
even  resentment  for  its  apology. 

When  this  confederacy  had  taken  place,  the 
army  desired  it  might  be  confirmed  by  some 
alliance:  and  Cesar,  therefore,  was  to  many 
Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Fulvia,  Autonym  wife. 
As  soon  as  this  was  determined,  they  marked 
down  such  as  they  intended  to  put  to  death; 
the  number  of  which  amounted  to  three  haa* 
dred.  When  Cicero  was  slain,  Antony  ordered 
his  head,  and  the  band  with  which  he  wrote  fail 
Philippics,  to  be  cut  off;  and  when  they  were 
presented  him,  he  laughed,  and  exulted  at  the 
sight.  After  he  was  satiated  with  looking  upon 
them,  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed  on  the 
rostra  in  the  /brum.  But  this  insult  on  the 
dead  was,  i*<  ^ct,  an  abuse  of  his  own  good 
fortune,  and  of  the  power  it  had  placed  in  his 
hands.§  When  his  uncle  Lucius  Cesar  waa 
pursued  by  his  murderers,  he  fled  for  refuge  to 
nis  sister;  and  when  the  pursuers  had  broken 
into  the  house,  and  were  forcing  their  waj  into 
his  chamber,  she  pbu^ed  herself  at  the  door, 
and,  stretching  forth  her  hands,  she  cried,  ^^Tsm 
shall  not  kill  Lucius  Cesar  till  you  have  first 
killed  me,  the  mother  of  your  general.  By  thia 
means,  she  saved  her  brother. 

This  triumvirate  was  very  odiooa  to  the 
Romans;  but  Antony  bore  the  greater  blame} 
for  he  was  not  only  older  than  Cesar,  aan 
more  powerful  than  Lepidus,  but,  when  fan 


t  In  the  Rhhw,  not  &r  lk«n  Bokgaa. 

X  The  former  Englikh  trsiulftUMr  ought  act  bo  hevt 
omitted  this^  because  it  aomewhat  scAcds  at  leart  te 
character  of  Lepidof .  who  .was  errtainly  the  least  es»- 
erable  riUain  of^the  three. 

§  Were  there  any  eifcumstance  id  JlatoiijH  life  tfael 
could  be  esteemed  an  instance  of  true  magnanimity, 
the  total  want  of  that  rirtue  in  this  case  would  prsve 
that  such  a  cireumstai.cc  was  merely  accidental 
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WM  no  longer  under  diAiculties,  he  fell  back 
nto  the  former  irregolaritiea  of  hia  life.  His 
dibemioned  and  dissolute  manners  were  the 


more  obnoiious  to  the  people  by  his  living  in 
the  house  of  Pompcy  the  Great,  a  man  no  less 
distinguished  by  his  temperance  and  modesty, 
than  by  the  honour  of  three  triumphs.  They 
were  mortified  to  see  thes6  doors  shut  with  in- 
solence against  magistrates,  generals,  and  am- 
bassadors; while  they  were  open  to  players, 
/ogglers,  and  sottish  sycophants,  on  whom  he 
spent  toe  greatest  part  of  those  treasures  he  had 
amassed  by  rapine.  Indeed,  the  triumyirate 
were  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  procured  their  wealth.  They 
seised  and  sold  \h%  estates  of  those  who  had 
been  proscribed,  and,  by  false  accusations,  de- 
frauded their  widows  and  orphans.  They  bur- 
dened the  people  with  insup^  «;rtable  unposi- 
tions;  and  being  in  bnaed  that  large  sums  of 
money,  tbe  oroperty  botli  of  strayers  and  cit- 
izens, were  deposited  in  the  hanol  of  che  ves- 
Uls,  they  took  them  away  by  violence.  When 
Cesar  found  that  Antony's  covetoosness  was  as 
boundless  as  his  prodigality,  he  demanded  a  di- 
vision of  the  treasure.  The  army  too  was  di- 
vided. Antony  and  Casar  went  into  Macedo- 
nia against  Brutus  and  Csssiusj  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Rome  was  left  to  Lepidus. 

When  they  had  encamped  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  Antony  opposite  to  Cassius,  and'Cesar 
to  Brutus,  Cnsar  effected  nothing  extraordina- 
ry, but  Antony's  efforts  were  stUl  successful. 
In  the  first  engagement  Casar  was  defeated  by 
Brutus}  his  camp  was  taken;  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  by  flight,  though,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, he  tells  us,  that,  on  account  of  a  dream 
which  happened  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  had 
withdrawn  before  the  battle.*  Cassius  was  de- 
feated by  Antony;  and  yet  there  are  those,  too, 
who  say,  that  Antony  was  not  present  at  the 
battle,  but  only  joined  in  the  pursuit  after- 
wards. As  Cassius  knew  nothing  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Brutus,  he  was  killed  at  his  own  earnest 
entreaty,  by  his  freedman  Pindarus.  Another 
battle  was  fought  soon  afler,  in  which  Brutus 
was  defeated;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  slew 
himself.  Caesar  happened,  at  that  time,  to  be 
sick,  and  the  honour  of  this  victory,  likewise, 
of  course  fell  to  Antony.  As  he  stood  over  the 
body  of  Brutus,  he  slightly  reproached  him  for 
the  death  of  his  brother  Caius,  whom,  in  re- 
venge for  tbe  death  of  Cicero.  Brutus  had  slain 
lU  Macedonia.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
Antony  did  not  impute  the  death  of  Caius  so 
much  to  Brutus  as  to  Hortensius;  for  he  or- 
dered the  latter  to  be  slain  upon  his  brother's 
tomb.  He  threw  his  purple  robe  over  the  body 
o^  Brutus,  and  ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to 
do  the  honours  of  his  funeral.  When  he  was 
atlerwards  informed,  that  he  had  not  burned 
the  robe  with  the  body,  and  that  he  had  retain- 
ed part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  expend- 
ed on  the  ceremony,  he  commanded  him  to  be 
slain.  After  this  victory  Cssar  was  conveyed 
lo  Rome;  and  it  was  expected  that  his  distem- 
per wculd  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Antony  hav- 
ing traversed  some  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  for 
Uio  purpose  of  raising  money,  passed  with  a 
krge  army  into  Greece.  Conthhutions,  indeed, 

•  8m  tJbs  UA  of  Bnatas 


I  were  absolutely  necessary,  when  a  gratuity  ot 
five  thousand  drachmas  had  b^en  promised  tc 
every  private  man. 

Antony's  behaviour  was  at  first  very  accept 
able  to  the  Grecians.  He  Kttended  the  cUs- 
putes  of  their  logicians,  their  jiublic  diversions^ 
and  religious  ceremonies.  He  was  mild  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  affected  to  be 
called  the  friend  of  Greece;  but  panicularlv 
the  friend  of  Athens,  to  which  ne  made  consi<h 
erable  presents.  The  Megarensians,  vying  with 
the  Athenians  in  exhibiting  something  curious, 
invited  him  to  see  their  senate-house;  and 
when  they  asked  him  bow  he  liked  it,  he  told 
them  it  was  little  and  ruinous.  He  took  the 
dimensions  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  as 
if  he  had  intended  to  repair  it;  and,  indeed,  ha 
promised  as  much  to  the  senate. 

But  when,  leaving  Lucius  Censorinus  in 
Greece,  he  once  more  passed  into  Asia;  when 
he  had  enriched  himself  with  the  wealth  of  the 
country;  when  his  house  was  the  resort  of  ob> 
sequious  kings,  and  queens  contended  for  his 
favour  by  their  beauty  and  munificence;  then, 
whilst  Cesar  was  harassed  with  seditions  at 
Rome,  Antony  once  more  gave  up  his*  soul  to 
luxury,  and  fell  into  all  the  dissipations  of  hit 
former  life.  The  Anaxenors  and  the  Zuthi 
the  harpers  and  pipers,  Metrodorus  the  dancer 
the  whole  corps  or  the  Asiatic  drama,  who  fa.* 
outdid  in  buffoonery  the  poor  wretches  cfltalv; 
these  were  the  people  of  the  court,  the  folks 
that  carried  all  before  them.  In  short,  all  was 
riot  and  disorder.  And  Asia,  in  some  measure, 
resembled  tbe  city  mentioned  by  Sophocles,* 
that  was  once  filled  with  th^  perfumes  of  sa- 
crifices, songs,  and  groans. 

When  Antony  entered  Ephesus,  the  women 
in  the  dress  of  Bacchanals,  and  men  and  boys 
habited  like  Pan  and  the  satyrs,  marched  be- 
fore him.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  through  the 
whole  city  but  ivy  crowns,  and  spears  wreathed 
with  ivy,  harps,  flutes,  and  pipes,  while  Anto- 
ny was  hailed  by  the  name  of  Bacchus. 

«  BMchiu !  ever  kind  sad  irec !» 

And  such,  indeed,  he  was  to  some;  but  to 
others  he  was  savage  and  severe.  He  deprived 
many  noble  femilies  of  their  fortunes,  and  be- 
stowed them  on  sycophants  and  parasites. 
Many  were  represented  to  be  dead,  who  were 
still  living;  and  commissions  were  given  to  his 
knaves  for  seizing  their  estates.  He  gave  his 
cook  the  estate  of  a  Magnesian  citizen,  the 
dressing  one  supper  to  his  taste:  but  when  he 
laid  a  double  impost  on  Asia,  Hybrias,  the 
agent  for  the  people,  told  him,  with  a  pleasant^ 
ry  that  was  agreeable  to  his  humour,  that "  If 
he  doubled  the  taxes,  he  ought  to  double  tbe 
seasons  too,  and  supply  the  people  with  two 
summers  and  two  winters."  He  added,  at  tbe 
same  time,  with  a  little  asperity,  that, "  M 
Asia  had  already  raised  two  hundred  thousand 
talents,  if  he  had  not  received  it,  he  should  de> 
mand  it  of  those  who  had;  but,"  said  he,  **  if 
you  received  it  and  yet  have  it  not,  we  are  un 
done."  This  touched  him  sensibly;  for  he  was 
ignorant  of  many  things  that  were  transacted 
under  his  authority;  not  that  he  was  indolent, 
but  onsuq)ecting.  He  had  a  simplicity  in  hii 
natire  without  much  penetration.    But  ^bea 
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he  foand  that  faa"8  had  been  committed,  he 
eipresaed  the  greatest  conoern  and  aokuoir- 
ledgment  to  the  sofTercrs.  He  n^aa  prodigal  in 
hia  rewards,  and  aeyere  in  his  punithmenu; 
but  the  excess  was  rather  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  The  insulting  raillery  of  his  con- 
Tersation  carried  its  remedy  along  with  it  j  for 
ne  was  perfectly  liberal  in  allowing  the  retort, 
and  give  and  took  with  the  same  good  humour. 
This,  however,  had  a  bad  effect  on  hia  affairs. 
He  imagined  that  those  who  treated  him  with 
freedom  in  conversation  would  not  be  insincere 
in  business.  He  did  not  perceive  that  his  syc- 
ophants were  artfal  in  their  freedom;  that  they 
used  it  as  a  kind  of  poignant  sauce  to  prevent 
the  satiety  of  flattery ;  and  that,  by  taking  theee 
liberties  with  him  at  Uble,they  knew  well,  that 
when  they  complied  with  his  opinions  in  busi- 
ness, he  would  not  think  it  the  effect  of  com- 
plaisance, but  a  conviction  of  his  superior 
judgment 

Such  was  the  frail,  the  flexible  Antony,  when 
the  love  of  Cleopatra  came  in  to  the  completion 
of  his  ruin.  This  awakened  every  dormant  vice, 
inflamed  every  guilty  passion,  and  totally  ex- 
tinguished the  gleams  of  remaining  virtue.  It 
began  in  this  manner:  when  he  first  set  out  on 
his  expedition  against  the  Parthlans.  he  sent 
orders  to  Cleopatra  to  meet  him  in  Cilicta,  that 
she  might  answer  some  accusations  which  had 
t^een  laid  against  her  of  assisting  Cassius  in  the 
war.  Delbus,  who  went  on  this  message,  no 
sooner  observed  the  beauty  and  address  of  Cle- 
opatra, than  he  concluded  that  such  a  woman, 
far  from  having  any  thing  to  apprehend  from 
the  resentment  or  Antony,  would  certainly 
have  great  influence  over  him.  He  therefore 
paid  his  court  to  the  amiable  Egyptian,  and  so- 
licited her  to  go,  as  Homer  says,  **  in  her  best 
attire,*^  into  Cilicia;  assuring  her,  that  she  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  Antony,  who  was  the  most 
courtljr  general  in  the  world.  Induced  by  this 
inviution,  and  in  the  confidence  of  that  b«auty 
which  had  before  touched  the  hearU  of  Cesar 
and  young  Pompey,  she  entertained  no  doubt 
of  the  conquest  of  Antony.  When  Cesar  and 
Pompey  had  her  favours,  she  was  young  and 
unexperienced;  but  she  was  to  meet  Antony  U 
an  age  when  beauty,  in  its  full  perfection,  called 
m  the  maturity  of  the  understanding  to  its  aid. 
Prepared,  therefore,  with  such  treasures,  oma- 
menu,  andpresente,  as  were  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity and  affluence  of  her  kingdom,  but  chiefly 
relying  on  her  personal  charms,  she  set  off  for 
Ciucia. 

Though  she  had  received  many  preseing  et- 
ten  of  invitation  from  Antony  and  his  friends, 
fehe  held  him  in  such  contempt  that  she  by  no 
means  took  the  most  expeditions  method  of  trav- 
elling. She  sailed  along  the  river  Cydnus  in  a 
moat  magnificent  galley.  The  stem  was  cov- 
eied  with  gold,  the  sails  were  of  purple,  and 
the  oara  were  silver.  These,  in  their  motion, 
kept  time  to  the  music  of  flutes,  and  pipes,  and 
harpb.  The  queen,  in  the  dress  and  character 
of  Venus,  lay  under  a  canopy  embroidered  with 
gold,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  while 
boys,  like  painted  Cupids,  stood  fanning  her  on 
each  side  of  the  sofa.    Her  maids  were  of  the 

*  Horn.  n.  xtT.  I.  162.  It  is  thus  that  Juno  propoaes 
•o  meet  Jupiter,  when  she  has  a  particular  design  of 
vmirinc  hua  with  lore. 


most  distinguished  beauty,  aon,  habited  like  the 
Nereids  and  the  Graces,  assisted  in  the  stesr 
aieandcoriuctof  the  vessel.  The  fragnncs 
<^  burning  incense  was  diffused  along  tlw 
shores,  which  were  covered  with  mnltitodes  of 
people.  Some  followed  the  procession,  and 
such  nnmben  went  down  ftom  the  city  to  ses 
it,  that  Antony  was  at  last  left  alone  on  the  tri- 
bunal. A  rumour  was  soon  •pnad,  that  Yems 
was  come  to  feast  with  Bacchos,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Asia.  Antony  sent  to  invite  her  to  supper; 
bat  she  thought  it  his  doty  to  wait  upon  her, 
and  to  shew  his  politeness  on  her  arrival  he 
complied.  He  was  astonished  at  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  preparations;  but  parttcalarly  at 
that  multitude  or  lights,  which  were  raised  or 
let  down  together,  and  disposed  in  such  a  va- 
riety of  square  and  circular  figures,  that  they 
afforded  one  of  the  most  pleasing  spectacles  that 
has  been  recorded  in  history.  The  day  follow- 
ing Antony  yivited  her  to  sup  with  him,  and 
was  ambitious  to  outdo  her  in  the  elegance  and 
magnificence  of  the  enteruinment.  But  be  was 
soon  convinced  that  he  came  short  of  her  in 
both,  and  was  the  first  to  ridicule  the  meea- 
ness  end  vulgarity  of  his  treat.  As  she  foaad 
that  Antony's  humour  savoured  more  of  the 
camp  than  of  the  court,  she  fell  into  the  same 
coarse  vein,  and  played  upon  him  without  the 
least  reserve.  Such  was  the  variety  of  her  pow- 
en  in^ conversation:  her  beeoty,  it  is  said,  was 
neither  astonishing  nor  inimitable;  but  it  de- 
rived a  force  from  her  wit,  and  her  fascinating 
manner,  which  was  absolutely  irresistible.  Her 
voice  was  delightfully  melodious,  and  had  the 
same  variety  of  modulation  as  an  instnunent  ol 
many  strings.  She  spoke  most  languages;  and 
there  were  but  few  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
whom  she  answered  by  an  interpreter.  Slie 
gave  audience  herself  to  the  Ethiopians,  th«: 
Troglodites,  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Syrians 
Medes,  and  Parthians.  Nor  were  these  all  the 
languages  she  understood,  though  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  her  predecessora,  could  faa|dly  ever  ai- 
Uin  to  the  Egyptian;  and  some  of  them  forgo 
even  their  original  Macedonian. 

Antony  was  so  wholly  engrossed  with  her 
charms  that  while  bis  wife  Fulvia  was  main- 
taining his  interest  at  Rome  against  Casar,  and 
the  Parthian  forces,  asserobli^  under  the  con- 
duct of  Labienne  in  Mesopotamia,  were  ready 
to  enter  Syria,  she  led  her  amorous  captive  in 
triumph  to  Alexandria.  There  the  veteran 
warrior  fell  into  every  idle  excess  of  puerile 
amusement,  and  offered  at  the  fArtns  qfhaxu- 
ry,  what  Aotipho  calls  the  greatest  of  all  sacri- 
fices, the  8€ur\fiee  q/*  time.  This  mode  of  life 
they  called  the  vmmitable.  They  visited  each 
other  alternately  every  day;  and  the  profusion 
of  their  entertainments  is  almost  incredible. 
Philotas,  a  physician  of  Amphissa,  who  was 
at  that  time  pursuing  his  studies  in  Alexandria, 
told  my  grandfather  Lamprias,  that  being  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  Antony's  cooks,  he  was 
invited  to  see  the  preparations  for  supper. 
When  he  csme  into  the  kitchen,  beside  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  other  provisions,  he  observed 
eight  wild  boars  roasting  whole;  and  expressed 
bis  surprise  at  the  number  of  the  company  for 
whom  this  enormous  provision  must  have  be«i 
made.  The  cook  laughed,  and  said,  that  the 
company  did  not  exceed  twelve:   but  il«i». 
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u  aveiy  dish  vm  to  be  roasted  to  a  siugle  tarn, 
•ad  as  Antony  was  ancertain  as  to  tho  time 
when  be  would  sop,  partUmlarly  if  an  extraor- 
dinary bottle,  or  an  extraordinary  vein  of  con- 
versation was  going  round,  it  was  necessarv  to 
nave  a  saccession  of  suppers.  Philotas  added, 
that  being  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Antony's 
eldest  son  by  Fulvia,  he  was  admitted  to  anp 
with  him,  when  he  did  not  sup  with  his  father  j 
and  it  once  happened  that,  when  another  pby* 
siciaA  at  table  had  tired  the  company  with  his 
noise  and  impertiuenee,  be  silenced  him  with 
tho  following  sophism:  There  are  some  de- 
grees qf  a  finer  vn  which  cold  water  is  good 
for  a  man:  every  man,  who  has  a  Jkver^  has 
U  in  some  degree  ^  andy  therefore,  cold  watet 
is  good  Jbr  every  man  in  a  fever.  The  im- 
pertinent was  struck  dumb  with  this  syllogism; 
and  Antony's  son,  who  laughed  at  his  distress, 
to  reward  P  .ilotas  for  his  good  offices,  point- 
ing to  a  magnificent  sideboard  of  plate,  sard, 
«AU  that,  PhiloUs,  is  yours  P  Philotas  ac- 
knowledgeid  the  kind  offer;  but  thought  it  too 
much  for  such  a  boy  to  give.  And,  afterwards, 
when  a  servant  brought  the  pbte  to  him  in  a 
chest,  that  be  might  put  bis  seal  upon  it,  he 
refused,  and,  indeed,  was  afraid  to  accept  it; 
upon  which  the  servant  said,  ^  What  are  you 
afraid  of?  Do  not  you  consider  that  this  is  a 
present  from  the  son  of  Antony,  who  could 
easily  give  you  its  weight  in  gold?  However, 
[  would  recommend  it  to  yon  to  take  the  value 
of  it  iu  money.  In  this  plate  there  may  be 
some  carions  pieces  of  ancient  workmanship 
that  Antony  mav  set  a  value  on."  Such  are 
the  anecdotes  which  my  grandfather  told  me 
be  had  from  Philotas. 

Cleopatra  was  not  limited  to  Plato's  four 
kinds  of  flattery.*  She  had  an  infinite  variety 
of  it.  Whether  Antony  were  in  the  gay,  or 
the  serious  humour,  still  she  had  something 
ready  for  his  amusemeat.  She  was  with  him 
night  and  dayj  she  gampd,  she  drank,  she 
hunted,  she  reviewed  v  ith  him.  In  his  night 
rambles,  when  he  was  reconnoitering  the  doors 
ard  windows  of  the  citiiens,  and  throwing  out 
bis  jests  upon  them,  she  attended  him  in  the 
habit  of  a  servant,  which  he  also  on  such  oc- 
casions, affected  to  wear.  From  these  expedi- 
tions he  frequently  returned  a  sufferer  both  in 
person  and  character.  But  though  some  of  vhe 
Alexandrians  were  displeased  with  this  whim- 
sical humour,  others  enjoyed  it,  and  said, 
<'  That  Antony  presented  his  comic  parte  in 
Alexandria,  and  reserved  th*  tragic  for  Rome." 
To  mention  all  his  follies  would  be  too  triflinff ; 
but  his  fishing  story  must  not  be  omitted.  He 
was  a  fishing  one  day  with  Cleopatra,  and  had 
ill  success,  which,  in  the  presence  of  bis  mis- 
tress, he  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace;  he,  tbere- 
forL,  ordered  one  of  his  assistante  to  dive  and 
put  on  his  hook  such  as  had  been  taken  before. 
This  scheme  he  put  in  practice  three  or  four 
amcs,  and  Cleopatra  perceived  it.  She  affect- 
ftfly  however,  to  be  surprised  at  bis  success; 
expressed  her  wonder  to  the  people  about  her; 
and,  the  day  following,  invited  them  to  see 
fresh  proofs  of  it.  When  the  dajr  following 
came,  the  vessel  was  crowded  with  people; 
ind  as  soon  as  Antony  had  let  down  his  line, 
she  oidered  one  of  her  divers  immediately  to 
•Plato  Ooigiiui 


put  a  salt  fish  on  his  hoos.  When  Antony 
fbond  in  had  caught  his  fish,  he  drew  up  hit 
tine;  and  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  occasioned 
no  small  mirth  amongst  the  specUtors.  *'  Goy 
general!"  said  Cleopatra,  "  leave  fishing  to  us 
petty  princes  of  Pharos  and  Canopus;  your 
game  is  cities,  kingdoms,  and  provinces."* 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  festivity  and 
dissipation,  Antony  received  two  unfiivoorable 
messages:  one  from  Rome,  that  his  wife  Ful- 
via, and  his  brother  Lucius,  afVcr  long  dissen- 
tions  between  themselves,  had  join^  to  op 
pose  Cssar,  but  were  overpowered,  and  oblig- 
ed to  fiy  out  of  luly.  The  other  informed 
him,  that  Labienus  and  the  Parthians  had  re- 
duced Asia  from  Syria  and  the  Euphrates  to 
Lydia  and  looia.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
even  this  roused  him  from  his  lethargy:  but 
waking  at  length,  and  titerally  waking  from  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  he  set  out  against  the  Par- 
thians, and  proceeded  a^  far  as  Phcenicia. 
However,  upon  the  receipt  of  some  very  mov- 
ing letters  from  Fulvia,  he  turned  his  course 
towards  Italy  with  two  hundred  ships.  Such 
of  his  friends  as  had  fled  from  thence,  he  re- 
ceived; and  from  these  he  learned,  that  Fulvia 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  disturbances 
in  Rome.  Her  disposition  had  a  natural  ten 
dency  to  violence  and  discord;  and,  on  tliis 
occasion,  it  was  abetted  by  jealousy;  for  she 
expected  that  the  disorders  of  Italy  would  call 
Antony  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  That 
unhappy  woman  died  at  Sycion,  in  hei  pro» 
gress  to  meet  her  husband. 

This  event  opened  an  opportuni^  for  a  i»> 
conciliation  with  Cesar.  For  when  Antony 
came  to  Italy,  and  C^sar  expressed  Jio  resent- 
ment against  him,  but  threw  the  whole  blaiue 
on  Fulvia;  their  respective  friends  inteifered, 
and  brought  them  to  an  accommodation.  The 
euXj  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
was  given  fb  Antony;  the  western  provinces 
to  Cesar;  and  Lepidus  had  Africa.  When 
they  did  not  accept  of  the  consulship  their 
selves,  they  were  to  dispose  of  it  as  they 
thought  proper,  in  their  turns. 

After  these  matters  were  settled,  they 
thought  of  means  to  secure  this  union  whico 
fortune  had  set  on  foot.  Cesar  had  a  sister 
older  than  himself,  named  Octavia,  but  they 
had  different  mothers.  The  mother  of  Octavia 
was  Ancaria.  Cesar's  mother  was  Attia.  Ke 
had  a  great  affection  for  this  sister;  for  shr 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit.  She  had 
been  already  married  to  Caius  Marcellus;  but 
a  little  before  this  had  buried  her  husband: 
and  at  Antony  had  lost  his  wife,  there  was  aa 
opening  for  a  fresh  union.  His  connection 
with  Cleopatra  he  did  not  affect  to  deny;  hot 
be  absolutely  denied  that  he  was  married  to 
her;  and,  in  this  ek'rcumstance,  indeed,  hii 
prudence  prevailed  over  bis  love.  His  mar- 
riage with  Octevia  was  universally  widied.  It 
was  the  general  hope,  that  a  woman  of  hei 
beauty  and  distinguished  virtues  would  acquire 
such  an  influence  over  Antony,  as  might.  Lb 
the  end,  be  salutery  to  the  stete.  Conditions 
being  mutually  agreed  upon,  they  proceeded  la 

•  Thb  ezpr«Mi<m  of  Cleopatra^  hai  loiaedibg  d# 
the  tame  turn  with  that  puMge  in  Virgil— 
£zeudcntalii  spirsnUa  moUiuf  era ! 
Tu  -cfere  impcrio  popukw,  Romaoe, 
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■olenmixe  the  nuptials  at  Rome:  and  the  law 
wbica  permits  no  widow  to  marry  till  the  ex- 
piration often  months  after  the  decease  of  her 
husband,  was  dispensed  with  by  the  senate. 

Scxtus,  the  son  of  Pompev,  who  was  then 
in  possession  of  Sicily,  had  not  only  made 
great  ravages  in  Italy,  but  had  coTered  the  sea 
with  such  a  number  of  piratical  Teasels,  under 
the  command  of  Menas  and  Menecrates,  that 
it  was  no  longer  safe  for  other  ships  to  pass. 
He  had  been  favourable,  notwithstanding,  to 
Antony;  fpr  he  had  ^iven  a  kind  reception  to 
his  mother  and  his  wile  Fulvia,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  fly  from  Rome.  It  was  judged  pro- 
per, therefore,  to  accommodate  matters  with 
nini;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  promontory  of  Misenum  by  the  mole 
that  runs  into  the  sea.-  Pompey  was  attended 
by  his  fleet;  Antony  and  Cesar  by  an  army  of 
foot  At  this  interview  it  was  settled,  that 
Pompey  should  keep  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  on 
condition  tliat  he  should  clear  the  sea  of  pirates, 
and  send  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  to  Rome. 
When  these  things  were  determined,  they  mu- 
tually invited  each  other  to  supper;  but  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Pompev  to  give  the  first  enter- 
tainment. When  Antony  asked  him  where 
they  should  sup:  "There,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  the  admiral-galley  of  six  oars,  "  that  is  the 
only  patrimonial  mansion-house  that  is  left  to 
Pompey:  and  it  implied,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sarcasm  on  Antony,  who  was  then  in  posses- 
lion  of  his  father's  house.  However,  he  en- 
tertained them  very  politely,  after  conducting 
them  over  a  bridge  from  the  promontory  to  the 
ship  that  rode  at  anchor.  During  the  enter- 
tainment, while  the  raillery  ran  briskly  on  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  Menas  came  to  Pompey, 
and  told  hi^a  secretly,  that,  if  he  would  permit 
him  to  cut  the  cable,  he  would  not  only  make 
him  master  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  of  the 
whole  Roman  Empire.  Pompey,  af\er  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation,  answered,  that  he  should 
have  done  it  without  consulting  him.  "  We 
must  now  let  it  alone,"  said  he,  <<  for  I  cannot 
break  my  oath  of  treaty."  The  compliment  of 
the  entertainment  was  returiied  by  his  guests, 
and  he  then  retired  to  Sicily. 

Antony,  aAer  the  accommodation,  sent  Yen- 
tidius  into  Asia,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Partbians.  All  matters  of  public  administra- 
tion were  conducted  with  the  greatest  harmony 
between  him  and  Octavius;  and,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  latter,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  high-pnest  to  Cesar  the  dictator.  But, 
alas!  in  their  contests  at  play,  Caesar  was  gen- 
erally superior,  and  Antony  was  mortified.  He 
had  in  his  bouse  a  fortune-telling  gipsy,  who 
was  skilled  in  the  calculation  of  nativities.  This 
man,  either  to  oblige  Cleopatra,  or  following 
the  investigation  of  truth,  told  Antony  that  the 
star  of  hi»  fortune,  however  glorious  in  itself, 
was  eclipsed  and  obscured  bv  Cesar's,  and  ad- 
vised him,  by  all  means,  to  keep  at  the  great- 
est distance  from  that  young  man.  "  The  ge- 
nius of  your  hfe,"  said  he,  "  is  afraid  of  his: 
when  it  is  alone,  its  port  is  erect  and  fearless; 
when  his  approaches,  it  is  dejected  and  de- 
pressed." Indeed,  there  were  many  circum- 
stances that  seemed  to  justify  the  conjuror's 
doctrine:  for  in  every  kind  of  play,  whether 
they  cast  lota,  or  cast  the  die,  Antony  was  still 
tho  loser,   in  their  cock-fighu  and  quail-fights. 


it  was  itill  Ceaar'fe  cock  and  Caiai'A  qonj 
These  things  co-operating  with  the  conjuror'a 
observations,  had  such  an  eflbct  on  Antonfi 
that  he  gave  op  the  management  of  hia  domes> 
tic  affairs  to  Cesar,  and  left  Italy.  OcUvia, 
who  had  by  this  time  brought  him  a  daughter, 
he  took  with  kim  into  Greece.  He  wintered 
in  Athens,  and  there  he  learned  that  his  affiurs 
in  Asia,  under  Ventidios,  were  successful;  tha* 
the  Partbians  were  routed,  and  that  Labienus 
and  Phamapates,  the  ablest  generals  of  Orbdes, 
fell  in  the  battle.  In  honour  of  this  victory  he 
gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Greeks,  and 
treated  the  Athenians  with  an  exhibition  of  ths 
gymnastic  games,  in  which  he  took  the  mas- 
ter's part  himselr.  The  robes  and  ensifns  of 
the  general  were  laid  aside;  the  rods,  the  closk, 
and  the  slippers  of  the  Gymnasiarch  were  as- 
sumed; and  when  the  combatants  had  fought 
sufficientlv,  he  parted  them  himself. 

When  he  went  to  the  war,  he  took  with  him 
a  crown  of  the  sacred  olive;  and  by  the  direo 
tion  of  some  oracle  or  other,  a  vessel  of  water 
filled  out  of  the  Clepsydra.*  In  the  meantime^ 
Pacoras,  son  of  the  king  of  Parthia,  made  sb 
incursion  into  Syria,  but  was  routed  by  Venti- 
dins  in  Cyrrhestica,  and  with  the  greatest  part 
of  his  army,  fell  in  the  battle.  This  celebrated 
victory  made  ar^ple  amends  for  the  defeat  of 
Craasus.  The  Partbians  had  now  been  thrice 
conquered,  and  were  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  Media  and  Mesopotamia.  Venti- 
dius  would  not  pursue  the  Partbians  any  &r 
ther,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  envy  of  Antoo^; 
he,  therefore,  turned  his  arms  against  the  re- 
volters,  and  brought  them  back  to  their  duty. 
Amongst  these  was  Antiochus,  the  king  of  Con- 
magene,  whom  he  besieged  in  the  city  of  Sa 
mosata.  That  prince,  at  first  offered  to  pay  a 
thousand  talents,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the 
Roman  empire;  upon  which  Yentidius  told 
him,  that  he  must  send  proposals  to  Antony 
for  be  was  then  at  no  ^reat  distance,  and  hs 
had  not  commissioned  Ventidius  to  make  peace 
with  Antiochus,  that  something  at  least  might 
be  done  by  himself.  But  while  the  siege  was 
thus  prolonsed  and  the  people  of  Samosats 
despaired  of  obtaining  terms,  that  despair  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  courage  which  defeated 
every  effort  of  the  besiegers;  and  Antony  was 
at  last  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity  of 
accepting  three  hundred  talents. 

Alter  he  had  done  some  little  towards  set- 
tling the  affairs  of  S^ria,  he  returned  to  Athecs, 
and  sent  Yentidiutf  to  Rome,  to  eqjoy  the  re- 
ward of  his  merit  in  a  triumph.  He  was  tlie 
only  general  that  ever  triumphed  over  the  Parw 
thians.  His  birth  was  obscure,  but  his  connec- 
tions with  Antony  brought  him  into  great  ap- 
pointments: and,  by  making  the  best  use  of 
them,  he  confiimed  what  was  said  of  Antoay 
and  Octavius  Cesar,  that  they  were  more  suc- 
cessful by  their  lieutenants,  than  when  tbey 
commanded  in  person.  This  observation,  with 
regard  to  Antony  in  particular,  might  be  justi- 
fied by  the  success  of  Sossius  and  Canidioa. 
The  former  had  done  great  things  in  Syria' 
and  the  latter,  whom  he  lefl  in  Armenia.  ro> 
duced  the  whole  country;  and,  after  defeating 


I*  The  ClefMydra  was  a  lone  tain  belongiBf  Ir.  tht 
citadf  1  St  Athena ;  to  called,  because  it  ww  s  Mart  «■« 
full  of  watfT  and  somcUiaes  caslr- 
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tke  kings  of  Iberia  and  Albania,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Mount  Caucasus,  and  spread  the  terror 
of  Antony's  namo  and  power  through  those 
barbarous  nations. 

Soon  afler  this,  upon  hearing  some  disagree- 
able reports  concerning  the  designs  or  the  con- 
duct of  CflBsar,  he  sailed  for  Italy  with  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  ships}  and,  being  refused  the 
harbour  of  Brundasiuro,  he  made  for  TarenVim. 
There  he  was  prevnileid  on  by  his  wife  Octa- 
Tia,  who  accompanied  him,  and  was  then  preg- 
nant a  thiid  time,  to  send  her  to  her  brother; 
and  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  him  on 
her  journey,  attended  by  his  two  friends.  Mar- 
oenas  and  Agrippa.  In  conference  wipi  him, 
she  entreated  him  to  consider  the  peculiarity 
of  her  situation,  and  not  to  make  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world  the  most  unfortunate. 
<<  The  eyp«  of  all,"  said  she,  <<  are  necessarily 
turned  on  me,  who  am  the  wife  of  Antony,  and 
the  sister  of  Cssar;  and  should  these  chiefs  of 
the  empire,  misled  by  hasty  counsels,  invoWe 
the  whole  in  war,  whatever  may  be  the  event, 
it  will  be  anhappy  for  me."  Cesar  was  soft- 
ened by  the  entreaties  of  his  sister,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  peaceable  views  to  Tarentum. 
His  arrival  afforded  a  general  satisfaction  to 
the  people.  They  were  pleased  to  see  such  an 
auny  on  the  shore,  and  such  a  fleet  in  the  har- 
bour, in  the  mutual  dispooition  for  peace;  and 
nothing  but  compliments  and  expressions  of 
kindness  passing  hetween  the  generals.  An- 
tony first  invited  Ciesar  to  sup  with  him,  and, 
in  compliment  to  Octavia,  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. At  length  it  was  agreed,  that  Cesar 
should  five  up  to  Antony  two  legions  for  the 
Parthian  service;  and  that  Antony,  in  return, 
should  leave  a  hundred  armed  galleys  with 
Cssar.  Octavia,  moreover,  engaged  Antony 
(o  give  up  twenty  light  ships  to  Cesar,  and 

Erocured  from  her  brother  a  thousand  foot  for 
er  husband.  Matters  being  thus  accommo- 
dated, Cesar  went  to  war  wiu  Pompey  for  the 
recovery  of  Sicily;  and  Antony,  leaving  under 
his  protection  his  wife  and  his  children,  both 
by  the  present  and  the  former  marriage,  sailed 
for  Asia. 

Upon  his  approach  to  Syria,  the  love  of 
Cleopatra,  which  had  so  long  been  dormant  in 
his  heart,  and  which  better  counsels  seemed 
totally  to  have  suppressed,  revived  again,  and 
took  possession  of  his  soul.    The  unruly  steed, 


to  which  Plato*  compares  certain  passi( 
once  more  broke  loose,  and  in  spite  or  honour, 
interest,  and  prudence,  Antony  sent  Fonteins 
Capito  to  conduct  Cleopatra  into  Syria. 

Upon  her  arrival  he  made  her  the  most  mag- 
nificent presents.  He  gave  her  the  provinces 
of  Phflenicia,  Celosyria,  Cyprus,  great  part  of 
Cilicia,  that  district  of  Judea  which  produces 
Che  balm,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  Nabathea 
which  lies  upon  the  ocean.  These  extravagant 
gifls  were  disagraeable  to  the  Romans:  for, 
thongh  he  had  of\en  conferred  on  private  per- 
sons considerable  governments  and  kingdoms; 
though  he  had  deprived  many  princes  of  their 

*  Plutarch  here  slhidei  to  that  pasaage  in  Plato^  where 
he  compares  the  soul  to  a  winged  chariot,  with  two 
horses  and  a  charioteer.  One  of  these  horses  is  rois- 
chieTOUs  and  unrulT :  the  other  gcutlc  aud  tractable. 
The  charioteer  is  Reason :  the  unruly  horse_ denotes 
^'i  concupiscent,  and  the  tractable  horse  the  irascible 


dominions,  and  beheaded  Antigonus  of  Jitdea, 
the  first  king  that  ever  suffered  in  such  a  man 
ner;*  yet  nothing  so  much  disturbed  the  Ro- 
mans as  his  enormous  profusion  in  favour  of 
that  woman.  Nor  were  thev  less  offended  al 
his  giving  the  surnames  of  the  sun  and  mooa 
to  the  twins  he  had  by  her. 

But  Antony  knew  well  how  to  give  a  fair  ap 
pearance  to  the  most  disreputable  actions.  The 
greatness  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  said,  ap- 
peared more  in  giving  than  in  receiving  king- 
doms; aud  that  it  was  proper  for  persons  of  high 
birth  and  station  to  extend  and  secure  their  no 
bility,  by  leaving  children  and  successors  bora 
of  different  princes;  that  his  ancestor  Hercules 
trusted  not  to  the  fertility  of  one  woman,  as  L 
he  had  feared  the  penalties  annexed  to  the  lav 
of  Solon;  but,  by  various  connections  with  the 
sex,  became  the  founder  of  many  families. 

AAer  Orodes  was  slain  by  his  son  F.hra§tea,t 
who  took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  many  of 
the  Parthian  chiefs  fled  to  Antony ;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  Monesus,  a  man  of  great  dignity  and 
power.  Antony  thinking  that  Monesus,  m  his 
fortune,  resembled  Themistocles,  and  compar- 
ing his  own  wealth  and  magnificence  to  that  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  gave  him  three  cities, 
Larissa,  Arethusa,  and  Hierampolis,  which  was 
before  called  Borobyce.  But  when  Phraates 
sent  Monesus  assurances  of  his  safety,  he  rea- 
dily dismissed  him.  On  this  occasion  he  form- 
ed a  scheme  to  deceive  Phraates:  he  pretended 
a  disposition  for  peace,  and  required  only  that 
the  Roman  standards  and  ensigns  which  had 
been  taken  at  the  death  of  Crassus,  and  such 
of  the  prisoners  as  still  survived,  might  be  re- 
stored. He  sent  Cleopatra  into  Egypt;  afler 
which  he  marched  through  Arabia  and  Arme- 
nia, where,  as  soon  as  his  own  troops  were 
Sined  by  the  allies,  he  reviewed  his  army 
e  had  several  princes  in  alliance  with  him,  but 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  was  the  most 
powerful;  for  he  furnished  six  thousand  horse, 
and  seven  thousand  foot.  At  this  review  there 
appeared  sixty  thousand  Roman  foot,  and  ten 
thousand  horse,  who,  though  chiefly  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  were  reckoned  as  Romans.  The 
number  of  the  allies,  including  the  light  armed 
and  the  cavalry,  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 

This  formidable  armament,  which  struck 
terror  into  the  Indians  beyond  Baclria,  and 
alarmed  all  Asia,  his  attachm^t  to  Cleopatra 
rendered  perfectly  useless.  His  impatience  to 
return  ana  spend  the  winter  in  her  arms,  made 
him  take  the  field  too  early  in  the  season,  and 
precipitlted  ,all  his  measures.  As  a  man  who 
is  under  the  power  of  enchantment,  can  only 
act  as  the  impulse  of  the  magic  directs  him,  bis 
eye  was  continually  drawn  to  Cleopatra,  and  to 
return  to  her  was  a  greater  object  than  to  con- 
quer the  world.  He  ought  certainly  to  have 
wintered  in  Armenia,  that  he  might  give  a  pro- 
per respite  and  refreshment  to  his  men,  aftei 
a  march  of  a  thousand  miles.  In  the  early  (nrt 
of  the  spring,  he  should  have  made  himself 
master  of  Media,  before  the  Paitkian  troops 
were  drawn  out  of  garrison;  but  his  impatieucs 

*  Dion  tells  us,'  that  Antigonus  was  6rsl  tied  to 
stake  and  whipped ;  aiid  tltat  aAerwards  his  throa 
was  cut. 

f  The  same  Phraates  that  Horace  mentions.  JUdih 
turn  Ofri  90Uo  Phraatem,  Lib.  iii.  ode  S. 
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put  him  upoc  the  inarch,  and  letTing  Armenia 
on  the  left,  he  passed  through  the  province  of 
Alropatene,  and  laid  waste  the  country.  In 
his  haste,  he  lefl  behind  him  the  battering  en- 
gines, amongst  which  was  a  ram  eighty  feet 
long,  and  these  followed  the  camp  on  three 
hundred  carriages;  had  any  damage  happened 
to  these,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  re- 
ytair  them  in  this  upper  part  of  Asia,  where 
there  is  no  timber  of  height  or  strength  suffi- 
cient  for  the  purpose.  However,  they  were 
brought  af\er  him  under  the  conduct  of  Statia- 
nas;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
larffe  city  of  Phraata,  the  residence  of  the  king 
of  Media's  wives  and  children.  Hero  he  per- 
ceived his  error  in  leaving  the  engines  behind; 
for  want  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  throw  up 
t  mount  against  the  wall,  and  that  required 
considerable  time  and  labour. 

In. the  mean  lime,  Phraates  came  up  with  a 
Bamerous  army,  and  being  informed  that  Ao' 
tony  had  lefl  behind  htm  his  machines,  he  sent 
a  large  detachment  to  intercept  them.  I'his 
party  fell  upon  Statianus,  who,  with  ten  thou- 
•and  of  his  men,  was  slain  apon  the  spot. 
Many  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
king  Polemo;  and  the  machines  were  seized  by 
the  enemy  and  destroyed. 

This  miscarriage  greatly  discouraged  the 
army;  and  Artavasides,  though  he  had  been  the 
promoter  of  the  war,  withdrew  his  forces  in 
oespair.  The  Parthians,  on  the  other  hand, 
encouraged  by  their  success,  came  up  with  the 
Romans  while  they  were  employed  in  the  siege, 
and  treated  them  with  the  most  insolent  men- 
aces and  contempt.  Antony,  who  knew  that 
despair  and  timidity  would  be  the  consequence 
of  inaction,  led  out  ten  legions,  three  pr»torian 
cohorts  heavy-armed,  and  the  whole  body  of 
cavalry,  on  the  business  of  foraginff.  He  was 
persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  tnis  was  the 
onlv  method  of  drawing  the  enemy  after  him, 
ana  bringing  them  to  a  battle.  After  one  day's 
progress,  he  observed  the  enemy  in  motion,  and 
watched  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  him  in  his 
march.  Hereupon  he  put  up  in  his  camp  the 
■ignal  for  battle:  but,  at  the  same  time,  struck 
his  tents,  as  if  his  intention  was  not  to  fight, 
but  to  retire.  Accordingly  he  passed  the  army 
of  the  barbarians,  which  was  drawn  up  in  form 
of  a  crescent:  but  be  had  previously  given 
orders  to  the  horse  to  chaise  the  enemy,  full 
•peed,  as  soon  as  their  ranks  were  within  reach 
of  the  legionary  troops.  The  Parthians  were 
•track  with  astonishment  at  the  order  of  the 
Roman  arm^,  when  they  observed  tMkm  pass 
at  regular  mtervals  without  confusion,  and 
brandish  their  pikes  in  silence. 

When  the  signal  was  given  for  battle,  the 
horse  turned  short,  and  fell  with  loud  shouts  on 
the  enemy.  The  Parthians  received  the  attack 
with  firmness,  though  they  were  too  close  in 
with  them  for  the  use  of  their  bows.  But  when 
the  infantry  came  to  the  charge,  their  shoots, 
and  the  clashing  of  their  arms,  so  frightened 
the  enemy's  horses,  that  they  were  no  longer 
manageable;  and  the  Parthians  fled  without 
unco  engaging.  Antony  pursued  them  closely, 
m  hopes  that  this  action  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  terminate  the  war.  But  when  the 
infantry  had  followed  them  fif\y  furlongs,  and 
the  cavalry  at  least  a  handred  and  fifty,  he 


found  that  he  had  not  slain  abcve  eighty  of  ti» 
enemy,  and  that  thirty  only  «ere  taken  prisoo 
ers.  Thus,  the  little  advantage  of  their  victories^ 
and  the  heavy  loss  of  their  defeats,  m  in  ths 
recent  instance  of  the  carriages,  was  a  fresa 
discouragement  to  the  Romans. 

The  day  following  they  returned  with  theif 
baggage  to  the  camp  before  Phraata.  In  tbeh 
march  they  met  with  some  straggling  uoopsof 
the  enemy,  afterwards  with  greater  parties,  sad 
at  last  with  the  whole  b<^y,  which  having 
easily  rallied,  appeared  like  a  fresh  army,  and 
harassed  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  reached  their  camp. 

The«Median  garrison,  in  the  absence  of  An 
tony,  had  made  a  sally;  and  those  who  wen 
left  to  defend  the  mount,  had  quitted  their  post, 
and  fled.  Ai/'^i.y,  at  his  return,  punishea  the 
fugitives  by  dec  -nation.  That  is,  he  divided 
them  into  tens;  and,  in  each  division,  put  one 
to  death,  on  whom  the  lot  happened  to  falL 
Those  that  escaped  had  tbeinallowance  in  bar 
ley  instead  of  wheat. 

Both  parties  now  found  their  diificolties  a 
the  war.  Antony  had  the  dread  of  famine  be* 
fore  him,  for  he  could  not  forage  without  a  tei^ 
rible  slaughter  of  his  men ;  and  Phraates,  who 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Parthians,  was  appre- 
hensive, that,  if  the  Romans  persisted  in  cann- 
ing on  the  siege,  as  soon  as  the  autumnal  eqoi- 
noz  was  passed,  and  the  winter  set  in,  he  should 
be  deserted  by  bis  army,  wbioh  would  not  at  that 
time  endure  the  open  field.  To  prevent  this^  ho 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  ordered  his  o^ 
ficers  not  to  pursue  the  Romans  too  close  wbeo 
they  were  foraging,  but  to  permit  them  to  cany 
off  provisions.  He  commanded  them,  at  the 
same  time,  to  compliment  them  on  their  valour: 
and  to  eipress  his  high  opinion  of  the  Roraaa 
bravery.  Thev  were  instructed,  likewise,  as 
opportunity  might  offer,  to  blame  the  obstinacy 
of  Antonv,  which  exposed  many  brave  men  to 
the  severities  of  famine  and  a  winter  campaign, 
who  must  suffer  of  course,  notwithstanding  all 
the  Parthians  could  do  for  them,  while  Phraates 
sought  for  nothing  more  than  peace,  though  ho 
was  still  defeated  in  his  benevolent  intentions. 

Antony,  on  these  reports,  began  to  conceive 
hopes ;  but  he  wou  Id  not  offer  any  terms  before  ho 
was  satisfied  whether  they  came  originally  from 
the  king.  The  enemy  assured  him  that  socfa 
were  the  sentiments  of  Phraates;  and,  being  io 
duced  to  believe  them,  he  sent  some  of  his  friends 
to  demand  the  standards  and  the  prisoners  that 
came  into  their  hands  on  the  defeat  of  Craaous; 
for  he  thought,  if  he  demanded  nothing,  it 
might  appear  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  retreating.  The  Parthian  answereil^ 
that  the  standards  and  prisoners  could  not  bo 
restored ;  but  that  Antony,  if  he  thought  proper 
was  at  liberty  to  retreat  in  safety. 

After  some  few  days  had  been  spent  ia 
making  up  the  bagnge,  he  began  his  march 
On  this  occasion,  though  he  haid  the  happiest 
eloquence  in  addresaing  his  soldiers,  aad  re- 
conciling them  to  every  utuation  and  ^ent; 
yet,  whether  it  was  through  shame,  or  sor/»v, 
or  both,  he  left  that  office  to  Dynitius  iElV 
barbus.    Some  of  them  were  onended  at  thi* 
as  sn  act  of  contempt;  but  the  greater  part  un- 
derstood the  cause,  and,  pitying  their  ge&emV 
paid  him  still  greater  attention. 
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Antony  had  determined  to  take  his  rente 
through  A  plain  and  open  country;  bat  a  certain 
Mardinn,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
practices  of  the  Parthiahs,  and  had  approved 
bis  faith  to  the  Romans  at  the  battle  when  the 
machines  were  lost,  advised  him  to  take  the 
mountains  on  his  right,  A'd  not  to  eipoee  his 
heavy-anned  troops  in  an  open  counti^  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Parthian  bowmen  and  cavalry. 
Phraates,  he  said,  amused  him  with  fair  prom- 
ises, merely  to  draw  him  off  from  the  siege;  bet 
if  he  would  take  him  for  his  guide,  he  would 
conduct  him  by  a  way  that  was  nearer  and  bet- 
ter furnished  with  necessaries.  Antony  delib- 
erated some  time  upon  this.  He  would  not 
appear  to  doubt  the  honour  of  the  Parthians, 
aiVer  the  truce  they  had  agreed  to:  and  yet,  be 
could  not  but  approve  of  a  way  which  was  near- 
er, and  which  lay  through  an  inhabited  coun- 
try. At  last,  he  required  the  necessary  pledges 
of  the  Manlian's  faith,  which  he  gave  in  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  bocnd  till  he  should  have  con- 
ducted the  army  into  Armenia.  In  this  condi- 
tion he  led  the  Romans  peaceably  along  for 
two  days:  but  on  the  third,  when  Antony,  ex- 
pecting nothing  less  than  the  Parthians,  was 
marching  forward  in  disorderly  security,  the 
Maniian,  observing  the  mounds  of  a  river  bro- 
ken down,  and  the  waters  let  out  into  the  plain 
where  they  were  to  pass,  concluded  that  the 
Parthians  had  done  this  to  retard  their  march, 
■nd  advised  Antony  to  be  on  his  guard;  for  the 
enemy,  he  said,  was  at  no  great  distance. 
Whilst  Antony  was  drawing  up  his  men,  and 
preparing  such  of  them  as  were  armed  with 
darts  and  slings  to  make  a  sally  against  the  ene- 
my, the  Parthians  came  upon  him,  and  by  sur- 
rounding his  army,  harassed  it  on  every  part. 
The  light  armed  Romans,  indeed,  made  an  in- 
cursion upon  them,  and  galling  ibem  with  their 
missive  weapons,  obliged  them  to  retreat;  but 
thtfy  coon  returned  to  the  charge,  till  a  band  of 
the  Gaulish  cavalry  attacked  and  dispersed 
them;  so  that  they  appeared  no  more  that  day. 

Antony,  upon  this,  found  what  measures  he 
was  to  take;  and,  covering  both  wings  and  the 
rear  with  such  troops  as  were  armed  with  mis- 
sive weapons,  his  army  marched  in  the  form 
of  a  square.  The  cavalry  had  orders  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  but  not  to  pursue 
them  to  any  great  distance.  The  Parthians,  of 
course,  when  in  four  successive  days  they  could 
make  no  considerable  impression,  and  found 
themselves  equally  annoyed  in  their  turn,  grew 
more  remiss,  and,  findins  an  excuse  in  the  win- 
ter season,  began  to  think  of  a  retreat.  On  the 
fifth  day,  Flavins  Gallus,  a  geneml  officer  of 
great  courage  and  valour,  requested  Antony, 
that  he  would  indulge  him  with  a  nnmber  of 
light-armed  troops  from  the  rear,  together  with 
a  few  horse  from  the  front;  and  with  these  he 
proposed  to  perform  some  considerable  exploit. 
These  he  obtained,  and  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  the  Parthians,  he  did  not,  like  the  rest,  re- 
treat b)  degrees  towards  the  body  of  the  army, 
but  maintained  his  ground,  and  fought  rather 
on  the  offensive  than  on  the  defensive.  When 
the  officers  of  the  rear  observed  that  he  was 
separated  from  the  rest,  they  bent  to  recal  bin, 
bat  he  did  uot  obey  the  summons.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  Titius  the  questor  turned  back 
the  standard,  and  inveighed  against  Grallus  for 


leading  so  many  orave  men  to  destruc  liun.  Gali 
lus,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  his  leproacneSy 
and  commanding  those  who  were  about  him  to 
stand,  he  made  his  retreat  alone.  Gallus  had 
no  sooner  made  an  impression  on  the  enemy's 
front  than  he  was  surrounded.  In  this  distress 
he  sent  for  assistance;  and  here  the  general 
officers,  and  Canidius,  the  favourite  of  Antony ^ 
amongst  the  rest,  committed  a  most  capital 
error.  Instead  of  leading  the  whole  army  against 
the  Parthians,  as  soon  as  one  detachment  was 
overpowered,  they  sent  another  to  its  support, 
and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  would  have  sacri* 
ficed  great  part  of  the  troops,  had  not  Antony 
come  hastily  from  the  front  with  the  heavy- 
armed,  and  urging  on  the  third  legion  through 
the  midst  of  the  fugitives,  stopped  the  enenips 
pursuit. 

Ic  this  action  no  fewer  than  three  thousand 
were  slain,  and  five  thousand  brought  back 
wounded  to  the  camp.  Amongst  the  last  was 
Gallus,  who  had  four  arrows  shot  through  his 
body,  and  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds.  An- 
tony visited  all  that  had  suffered  on  this  un- 
happy occasion,  and  consoled  ibem  wiih  tears 
of  real  grief  and  affection:  while  the  wounded 
soldiers,  embracing  the  hand  of  their  general^ 
entreated  him  not  to  attend  to  their  sufferings^ 
but  to  his  own  health  and  quiet:  '^  While  our 
general  is  safe,  all,"  said  they,  <<  is  well."  It  ia 
certain  that  there  was  not  in  those  days  a  bra- 
ver or  a  finer  army.  The  men  were  tally  stont^ 
able,  and  willing  to  endure  the  greatest  toils. 
Their  respect  and  ready  obedience  to  their  gen< 
eral  was  wonderful.  Not  a  man  in  the  army, 
from  the  first  officer  to  the  meanest  soldier,  but 
would  have  preferred  the  favour  of  Antony  tc 
his  own  life  snd  safety.  In  all  tliese  respects 
they  were  at  least  equal  to  the  armies  of  ancient 
Rome.  A  variety  of  causes,  as  we  have  observ- 
ed, concurred  to  produce  this:  Antony's  noble 
birth,  his  eloquence,  his  candour,  his  liberality 
and  magnificence,  and  the  familiar  pleasan- 
try of  his  conversation.  These  were  the  gen- 
eral causes  of  the  affection  he  found  in  his 
army ;  and,  on  this  particular  occasion,  his  sym- 
pathising with  the  wounded,  and  attending  to 
their  wants,  made  them  totally  forget  their  suf- 
ferings. 

The  Parthians,  who  had  before  begnn  to  lan- 
guish in  their  operations,  were  so  much  elevat- 
ed with  this  advantage,  and  held  the  Romans 
in  such  contempt,  Uiat  they  even  spent  the 
night  by  their  camp,  in  hopes  of  seising  the 
b^^gage  while  they  deserted  their  tents.  At 
break  of  day  numbers  more  came  up,  to  the 
amount,  as  it  is  said,  of  forty  thousand  horse; 
for  the  Parthian  king  had  sent  even  his  body- 
guard, so  confident  was  he  of  absolute  victory) 
as  to  himself,  he  never  was  present  at  any  ei^ 
gagemeni. 

Antony,  being  now  to^dress  his  sohliers. 
called  for  mourning  apparel,  that  his  speech 
might  be  more  affecting;  but  as  his  friends 
would  not  permit  this,  he  appeared  in  his  gene- 
ral'a  robe.    Those  that  had  been  victorious  he 

}>rai8ed;  those  who  had  fled  he  reproached;  the 
brmer  encouraged  him  b^  every  testimony  o 
their  zeal;  the  latter,  offering  'hemselvcii  either 
to  decimation  or  any  other  kiiid  of  punishment 
that  he  might  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  them, 
entreated  him  td  forego  his  sorrow  ajld  cob 
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eern.  Upon  this  he  niMd  his  hands  to  heaven, 
•nd  prayed  to  the  gods,  «  That  if  his  happier 
fon  me  was  to  be  followed  bv  future  evil,  it 
night  effect  only  himself,  and  that  his  army 
might  be  safe  and  victorioas." 

The  day  following  they  marched  out  in  bet- 
ter order,  and  the  Parthians,  who  thought  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  plunder,  when  they 
■aw  their  enemy  in  fresh  spirits  and  in  a 
capacity  for  renewing  the  engagement,  were 
extremely  disconcerted.  However,  they  fell 
apon  the  Romans  from  the  adjacent  decUvities 
and  galled  them  with  their  arrows  as  they  were 
marching  slowly  forward.  Against  these  at- 
tacks the  light-armed  troops  were  covered  by 
Jie  legionaries,  who  placing  one  knee  upon  the 
{round,  received  the  arrows  on  their  shields. 
The  rank  that  was  behind  covered  that  which 
was  before  in  a  regular  gradation;  so  that  this 
curious  fortification,  which  defended  them  from 
the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  resembled  the  roof  of 
a  house. 

The  Parthians,  who  thought  that  the  Ro- 
mans rested  on  their  knees  only  through  wea- 
riness and  fatigue,  threw  away  their  bows,  and 
came  to  close  engagement  with  their  spears. 
Upon  this  the  Romans  leaped  up  with  a  loud 
shout,  cut  to  pieces  those  who  came  first  to  the 
attack,  and  put  all  the  rest  to  flight.  This  me- 
thod of  attack  and  defence  being  repeated  eveiy 
day,  they  made  but  little  progress  in  their 
march,  and  were,  besides,  distressed  for  want 
of  provisions  J  tliey  could  not  forage  without 
fighting;  the  corn  they  could  get  was  but  little, 
and  even  that  Uiey  had  not  instruments  to 
grind.  The  greatest  part  of  them  had  been  lef\ 
behind;  for  many  of  their  beasts  of  burden  were 
dead,  and  many  were  employed  in  carrying  the 
sick  and  wounded.  It  is  said  that  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  Attic  measure,  was  sold  for  fifty 
drachmas,  and  a  barley  loaf  for  its  weight  in 
■Uver.  Those  who  sought  for  roots  and  pot 
herbs  found  few  that  the^  had  been  accustomed 
to  eat,  and  in  Usting  unknown  herbs,  they  met 
with  one  that  brought  on  madness  and  death. 
He  that  had  eaten  of  it  immediately  lost  all 
memory  and  knowledge;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
would  busy  himself  in  turning  and  moving  every 
stone  he  met  with,  as  if  he  was  upon  some  very 
important  pursuit.  The  camp  was  full  of  un- 
happy men  bending  to  the  ground,  and  thus 
digging  up  and  removing  stones,  till  at  last  they 
were  carried  off  by  a  bilious  vomiting;  when 
wine,*  the  only  remedy,!  was  not  to  be  had. 
Thus,  while  numbers  perished,  and  the  Parthi- 
ans still  continued  to  harass  them,  Antony  is 
said  frequently  to  have  cried  out,  "  0  the  ten 
thousand  "alluding  to  the  army  that  Xenophon 
led  from  Babylon  both  a  longer  way,t  and 
thronsh  more  numerous  conflicts,  and  yet  led 
insa^ty. 

The  Partmans,  «^n  they  found  that  they 
eonld  not  break  through  the  Roman  ranks,  nor 

*  The  ancients  held  wine  to  be  a  principal  remedy 
■imbst  TomitiD|(.  PfvUrea  pomitunm  •atU.—Fliu. 
Nat.  Hist.  1.  xzui.  c.  1. 

t  It  was  likewise  esteemed  eood  against  many  kinds  of 
poison.  Jtferum  est  conh-a  cicuhm,  aemita  et  onuUa 
fu^  rejrigerccnt  remeUvm.  Ibid. 

t  When  PluUrch  says  that  Zenophon  led  his  ten 
thoumnd  a  longrr  way,  he  must  mean  to  tcraiinate 
4nU>BrS  march  with  Armenia. 


throw  them  into  disorder,  but  were  fireqventlj 
beaten  in  their  attacks,  began  once  more  ts 
treat  their  foragera  in  a  peaceable  manner. 
They  shewed  them  their  bows  unstrung,  and 
informed  them  that  they  had^given  up  the  pur- 
suit, and  were  going  to  depart.  A  few  Medes, 
they  said,  might  continue  the  route  a  day  or  two 
longer,  but  they  would  give  the  Romans  no 
trouble,  as  their  only  purpose  was  to  protect 
some  of  the  remoter  villages.  These  professions 
were  accompanied  with  many  kind  salutf  tioos; 
insomuch  that  the  Romans  conceived  fresh 
hopes  and  spirits;  and,  because  the  way  over 
the  mountains  was  said  to  be  destitute  of  wa- 
ter, Antony  once  more  was  desirous  of  uking 
his  route  through  the  plains.  When  he  was  go- 
ing to  put  this  scheme  in  execution,  one  Miih- 
ridates,  cousin  to  that  Monesus  who  had  for- 
merly sought  his  protection;  and  being  present- 
ed by  him  with  three  cities,  came  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  desired  he  might  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  with  some  person  tlutt  understood 
the  Syrian  or  the  Parthian  language.^  Alexan- 
der of  Antioch,  a  friend  of  Anton^f's,  went  out 
to  him,  and  after  the  Parthian  had  informed  him 
who  he  was,  and  attributing  his  coming  to  the 
kindnessof  Monesus,  he  asked  him,  whether 
he  did  not  see  at  a  great  distance  before  him  a 
range  of  high  hills.  '<  Under  those  hills,"  said 
he,  ''the  whole  Parthian  army  lies  in  ambuscade 
for  you:  for  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  there  is 
a  spacious  plain,  and  there,  when  deluded  by 
their  artifices,  you  have  led  the  way  over  tfaie 
heights,  they  expect  to  find  you.  In  the  mountaiB 
roads,  indeed,  you  have  thirst  and  toil  to  con- 
tend with  as  usual;  but,  should  Antony  take  tlw 
plains,  he  must  expect  the  fate  of  Crassus." 

After  he  had  given  this  information  he  de- 
parted, and  Antony  on  the  occasion  assembled 
a  council,  and  amongst  the  rest  his  MardiaB 
guide,  who  concurred  with  the  directions  of  the 
Parthian.  The  way  over  the  plains,  he  said, 
was  hardly  practicable,  were  there  no  enemy 
to  contend  with,  the  windings  were  long  and 
tedious,  and  difficult  to  be  made  out.  The  rug- 
ged way  over  the  mountains,  on  the  contrary, 
bad  no  other  difficulty  in  it  than  to  endnrv 
thint  for  one  day.  Antony,  therefore,  changed 
his  mind,  and  ordering. each  man  to  take  water 
along  with  him,  took  the  mountain  road  by 
night.  As  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  \^ 
vesseh,  some  conveyed  their  water  in  helmets, 
and  oihera  in  bladdera. 

The  Parthians  were  informed  of  Antony^ 
motions,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  puraued  him 
in  the  night.  About  sunrise  they  came  up  with 
the  rear,  weary  as  it  was  with  toil  and  watch- 
ing; for  that  night  they  had  travelled  thirty 
miles.  In  this  condition  they  had  to  cotntead 
with  an  unexpected  enemy,  and,  being  at  once 
obliged  to  fight  and  continue  their  march,  their 
thint  became  still  more  insupportable.  At  last 
the  front  came  up  to  a  river,  the  water  of  which 
was  cool  and  clear,  but  being  salt  and  acrimo* 
nious.  it  occasioned  a  pain  in  the  stomach  aad 
bowels  that  had  been  heated  and  inflamed  with 
thint.  The  Mardian  guide  had,  indeed,  fore 
warned  them  of  this,  but  the  poor  fellows  ro 
jecting  the  information  that  was  brought  them, 
drank  eagerly  of  the  stream.  Antony,  running 
amongst  the  ranks,  entreated  them  to  for- 
bear but  a  little.    He  told  them  tliat  thef  e  wm 
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motlier  river  at  do  great  distance,  the  water  of 
which  might  be  drank  with  safety;  and  thatlhe 
way  waa  ao  extremely  roclty  and  uneven,  that 
it  waa  impossible  for  the  enemy's  cavalry  to 
paraue.  At  the  same  time  he  sounded  a  retreat 
« to  call  off  such  as  were  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my, and  gave  the  signal  for  pitching  their  tents, 
that  they  might  at  least  have  the  convenience 
of  shade. 

While  their  tents  were  fixing,  and  the  Par- 
thians,  as  usual,  retiring  from  the  pursuit, 
Mithridates  came  again,  and  Alexander  being 
sent  out  to  him,  he  advised  that  the  Romans, 
at\er  a  little  rest,  should  rise  and  make  for  the 
river,  because  the  Parthians  did  not  propose  to 
carry  their  pursuit  beyond  it.  Alexander  re- 
ported  this  to  Antony,  and  Mithridates  being 
presented  with  as  many  phials  and  cups  of  gold 
IS  he  could  conceal  in  his  garments,  once  more 
left  the  camp.  Antony,  while  it  was  yet  day, 
f  truck  his  tents,  and  marched,  unmolested  by 
the  enemy.  But  so  dreadful  a  night  as  follow- 
ed he  had  never  passed.  Those  who  were  known 
to  be  possessed  of  gold  or  silver  were  slain  and 
plundered,  and  the  money  that  was  conveyed 
in  the  baggage  was  made  a  prey  of.  Last  of 
all,  Antony's  baggage  was  seized,  and  the  rich- 
est bowls  and  tables  were  cut  asunder  and  di- 
vided amongst  the  plunderers.  The  greatest 
terror  and  distraction  ran  through  the  whole 
army,  for  it  was  concluded  that  the  inroads  of 
the  enemy  had  occasioned  this  fl^ht  and  con- 
fusion. Antony  sent  for  one  of  his  freedmen 
called  Rbamnus,  and  made  him  swear  that  he 
would  stab  him  and  cut  off  his  head,  whenever 
he  should  command  him,  that  he  might  neither 
611  alive  into  the  hands  of  Uie  enemy,  nor  be 
known  when  dead.  While  his  friends  were 
weeping  around  him,  the  Mardian  guide  gave 
him  some  encouragement,  by  telling  him  that 
the  river  was  at  hand,  as  he  could  perceive  by 
the  cool  freshness  of  the  air  that  issued  from 
it,  and  that,  of  course,  the  troubles  of  his  jour- 
ney would  soon  be  at  an  end,  as  the  night  near- 
ly was.  At  the  same  time  he  was  informed 
that  all  these  disorders  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  avarice  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  therefore  or- 
dered the  signal  for  encamping,  that  he  might 
rectify  his  disordered  army.* 

It  was  now  daylight,  and  as  soon  as  the 
troops  were  brought  to  a  little  order,  the  Par- 
thians once  more  began  to  harass  the  rear.  The 
signal  was  therefore  given  to  the  light  troops 
to  engage,  and  the  heavy  armed  received  the 
arrows  under  a  roof  of  shields  as  before.  The 
Parthians,  however,  durst  not  come  any  more 
to  close  engagement,  and  when  the  front  had 
advanced  a  little  farther,  the  river  was  in  sight. 
Antony  first  drew  up  the  cavalry  on  the  bank 
to  carry  over  the  weak  and  wounded.    The 

*  nutarch  does  not  in  Uin  pbiee  appear  to  be  suA- 
eiently  informed.  The  cause  of  thu  tuanult  la  the 
army  eould  not  be  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers  only,  since 


wealUi  but  water  that  they  wanted.  We  must  look 
for  the  cause  of  this  disorder,  then,  in  some  other  eir- 
eumstanee;  and  that  probably  was  the  report  of  their 
general's  despair,  or  possibly  of  his  death ;  for  other- 
wise, they  would  hardly  have  plundered  his  bag^;age. 
The  fidelity  and  affection  they  had  shewn  him  in  all 
their  dutresses,  afford  a  suAcient  argument  on  this  b»- 


combat  was  now  over,  and  the  thirsty  Could 
enjoy  their  water  in  quiet  At  sight  of  the 
river  the  Parthians  unstrung  their  bows,  and, 
with  the  highest  encomiums  on  their  bravery, 
bade  their  enemies  pass  over  in  peace.  They 
did  so^  and*  after  the  necessary  refreshments, 
proceeded  on  their  march,  without  much  con- 
fidence lA  the  Parthian  praise  or  professions. 
Within  six  days  from  the  last  battle  they  ar- 
rived at  the  river  Araxes,  which  divides  Me- 
dia from  Armenia.  This  river  on  account  of 
the  depth  and  strensth  of  its  current,  seemed 
difficult  to  pass,  and  a  rumour,  moreover,  ran 
through  the  army  that  the  enemy  was  there  in 
ambuscade,  to  attack  them  as  they  forded  it. 
However  they  passed  over  in  safety,  and  when 
they  set  foot  in  Armenia,  with  the  avidity  of 
mariners  when  they  first  come  on  shore,  they 
kissed  the  ground  in  adoration,  and  embraced 
each  other  with  a  pleasure  that  could  only  ex- 
press iuelf  in  tears.  The  ill  consequences  of 
their  former  extremities,  however,  discovered 
themselves  even  here;  for  as  they  now  passed 
through  a  country  of  plenty  and  profusion,  their 
too  great  indulgencies  threw  them  into  the 
dropsy  and  the  colic.  Antony,  on  reviewing 
his  army,  found  that  he  had  lost  twenty  thou- 
sand foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  more  than 
half  of  which. had  not  died  in  battle,  but  by 
sickness.  They  bad  been  twenty-seven  days  in 
their  retnm  from  Phraata,  and  had  beaten  the 
Parthians  in  eighteen  engagements;  but  these 
victories  were  by  nb  means  complete,  because 
they  could  noC  prosecute  their  advantages  by 
pursuit.  ' 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  Artavasdes  deprived 
Antony  of  the  fruits  of  his  Parthian  expedition  i 
for  had  he  been  assisted  bv  the  sixteen  thousand 
horse  which  he  took  with  him  out  of  Media, 
who  were  armed  like  the  Parthians,  and  ac- 
customed to  fight  with  them,  after  the  Romans 
had  beaten  them  in  set  battles,  this  cavalry 
might  have  taken  up  the  pursuit,  and  harassed 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could  not  so 
often  have  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge. 
All,  therefore,  were  exciting  Antony  to  revenge 
himself  on  Artavasdes.  But  he  followed  better 
counsels,  and  in  his  present  weak  and  indigent 
condition,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  withhold 
the  usual  respect  and  honours  he  had  paid  him. 
But  when  he  came  into  Armenia  on  another  oc- 
casion, after  having  drawn  him  to  a^eeting  by 
fair  promises  and  invitations,  he  seized  and  car- 
ried him  bcund  to  Alexandria,  where  he  led 
him  in  triumphal  procession.  The  Romans 
were  offended  at  this  triumph  and  at  Antony 
who  had  thus  transferred  the  principal  honours 
of  their  country  to  Egvpt,  for  the  gratification 
of  Cleopatra.  These  things,  however,  happen- 
ed in  a  later  period  of  Antony's  life. 

The  seventy  of  the  winter  and  perpetual 
snows  were  so  destructive  to  the  troops,  that 
in  his  inarch,  he  lost  eight  thousand  men.  Ac- 
companied by  a  small  party  he  went  down  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  in  a  fort  between  Berytus 
and  Sidon,  called  the  fVhUe  Havr^  he  waited 
for  Cleopatra.  To  divert  his  impatience  on  her 
delay,  he  had  recourse  to  festivity  and  intoxi 
cation;  and  he  would  frequently,  over  his  cups, 
start  up  from  his  seaU  and  run  leaping  and 
dancing  to  look  out  for  her  approach  At 
length  she  came,  and  brought  with  her  '  »azge 
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SaoUty  of  money  and  clothing  for  the  amy. 
iin»,  however,  have  asserted,  that  ahe  brooght 
oothing  but  the  clothes,  and  thai  Antony  suppli- 
ed the  money,  though  he  gave  her  the  credit  of  it. 

There  happened  at  this  time  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Phraales  and  the  king  of  the  Medes, 
crcasioned,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  division  of  the 
Roman  spoils,  and  the  latter  was  anprehcnsiire 
of  losing  his  kingdom.  He  therrrore  sent  to 
Antony  an  offer  of  his  assistance  against  the 
Parthians.  Antony,  who  concluded  that  he  had 
failed  of  conquering  the  Parthians  only  through 
Want  of  cavalry  and  bowmen,  and  would  here 
ieem  rather  to  confer  than  to  receive  a  favour, 
determines]  once  more  to  return  to  Armenia, 
and,  afler  joining  the  king  of  the  Medes  at  the 
river  Arazares,  to  renew  the  war. 

Octavia,  who  was  still  at  Rome,  now  ex- 
pressed a  desire  of  visiting  Antony,  and  Cesar 
gave  her  his  permission,  not  acconding  to  the 
general  opinion,  merely  to  oblige  her,  but  that 
the  ill  treatment  and  neglect  which  he  conclud* 
ed  she  would  meet  might  giv^him  a  pretence 
for  renewing  the  war.  When  she  arrived  at 
Athens,  she  received  letters  from  Antony,  com- 
o*anding  her  to  continue  there,  and  acquaint- 
iiig  her  with  his  new  expedition.  These  let- 
ters mortified  her,  for  she  suspected  the  expe- 
dition to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pretence  j 
however,  she  wrote  to  him,  and  desired  he 
would  send  his  commands  where  she  should 
leave  the  presents  she  had  brought.  These 
presents  consisted  of  clothing  for  the  army, 
beasts  of  burden,  money,  and  gift*  for  his  offi- 
cers and  friends.  Besides  these,  she  had 
brought  two  thousand  picked  men,  fully  equip- 
ped and  armed  for  the  general's  cohort.  Oc- 
tavia sent  this  letter  by  Niger,  a  friend  of  An- 
tony's, who  did  not  fail  to  pay  her  the  compli- 
ments she  deserved,  but  represented  her  to 
Antony  in  the  most  agreeable  light. 

Cleopatra  dreaded  her  rival.  She  was  ap- 
prehensive that  if  she  came  to  Antony,  the  re- 
spectable gravity  of  her  manners,  added  to  the 
authority  and  interest  of  Casar,  would  carry 
off  her  husband.  She  therefore  pretended  to 
be  dying  for  the  love  of  Antony,  and  to  give  a 
colour  to  her  pretence,  she  emaciated  herself 
by  abstinence.  At  his  approach  she  taught  her 
eye  to  express  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  when 
he  Icfl  her.  she  put  on  the  look  of  laaguish- 
ment  and  dejection.  Sometimes  she  would  en- 
deavour to  weep,  and  then,  as  if  she  wished  to 
hide  the  tears  from  her  tender  Antony,  she  af- 
fected to  wipe  them  off  unseen. 

Antony,  was  all  this  while,  preparing  for  hia 
Median  expedition,  and  Cleopatra's  creatares 
and  dependents  did  not  fail  to  reproach  bis  un- 
feeling heart,  which  could  suffer  the  woman 
whose  life  was  wrapped  op  in  bis,  to  die  for  his 
sake.  Octavia's  marriage,  they  said,  was  a 
mere  political  convenience,  and  it  was  enough 
for  her  that  she  had  the  honour  of  being  called 
his  wife.  Poor  Cleopatra,  though  ^een  of  a 
mighty  nation,  was  called  nothing  more  than 
his  mistress:  yet  even  with  this,  for  the  sake 
of  his  society,  she  could  be  content:  but  of 
that  society,  whenever  she  should  be  deprived, 
it  would  deprive  her  of  life.  These  insinuations 
so  totally  unmanned  him,  that,  through  fear  of 
Cleopatra's  putting  an  end  to  her  life,  he  re- 
feuntfd  to  £gypt,  and  put  off  the  Mede  tUl 


mer,  though  at  that  time  the  Parthiaa « 
were  said  to  be  in  a  seditions  and  dieorderly 
situation.  At  length,  however,  he  went  into  Ar 
menia,  and  after  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Mede,  and  betrothing  one  of  Cleopatra'^ 
sons  to  a  daughter  of  his  who  was  very  yoong, 
returned,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  civil  war. 
When  Octavia  returned  from  Athens,  Cnai 
looked  upon  the  treatment  she  had  met  with 
as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  contempt,  and  he 
therefore  ordered  her  to  retire  and  live  alone 
However,  she  refused  to  quit  her  huaband'fe 
house,  and  moreover  entreated  Cnar  by  no 
means,  to  have  recourse  to  arms  merely  on  her 
account  It  would  be  infamooa,  she  said,  for 
the  two  chiefs  of  the  Roman  empire  to  involve 
the  people  in  a  civil  w^ar,  one  for  the  love  of  a 
woman,  and  the  other  out  of  jealousy.  By  her 
own  conduct  she  added  weight  to  her  expHnstn- 
lauons.  She  kept  np  the  dignity  of  Antony's 
house,  and  took  the  same  care  of  his  chiklreni 
as  well  those  that  he  had  bv  Folvia  as  her 
own,  that  she  could  possibly  have  Ukeo,  had 
he  been  present.  Antony's  friends,  who  Were 
sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  honours  or  transact  bu- 
siness, she  kindly  entertained,  and  used  her 
best  offices  with  Cesar  to  obtain  what  they  re- 
quested. Yet  even  by  this  conduct  she  was 
hurtmg  Antony,  contrary  to  her  inclination. 
His  injurious  treatment  of  such  a  woman  ex- 
cited a  general  indignation;  and  the  distribu- 
tion he  had  made  to  his  children  in  Alexandiia 
carried  with  it  something  so  imperious  and  ao 
disparaging  to  the  Romans,  that  it  increaaed 
that  indignation  not  a  little.  The  manner  of  do- 
ing it  was  extremely  obnoxious.  He  summon- 
ed the  people  to  the  place  of  public  exercise, 
and  oniering  two  golden  chairs  to  be  placed 
on  a  tribunal  of  silver,  one  for  himself,  and 
the  other  for  Cleopatra,  beside  lower  seats  for 
the  children,  he  announced  her  queen  of  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  Africa,  and  Coelosyria,  and  nominated 
Cesario,  her  son  by  Cesar  the  dictator,  her 
colleague.  The  sons  she  had  by  him  he  enti- 
tled kings  of  kings,  and  to  Alexander  he  gave 
Armenia  and  Media,  together  with  Parthia, 
when  it  should  be  conquered.  To  Ptolemy  he 
gave  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Cilida.  At  the 
same  time  the  children  made  their  appeanmoe, 
Alexander  in  a  Median  dress,  with  the  torban 
and  tiara;  and  Ptolemy  in  the  long  cloak  and 
alippers,  with  a  bonnet  encircled  by  a  diadem. 
The  latter  was  dressed  like  the  successors  of 
Alexander:  the  former  like  the  Median  and 
Armenian  kings.  When  the  children  sainted 
their  parenta,  one  was  attended  by  Armenian, 
the  other  by  Macedonian  gnarda.  Cleopatra 
on  this,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  won 
the  sacred  robe  of  Isis,*  and  affected  to  give 
audience  to  the  people  in  Uie  character  aad 
name  of  the  «\>to  Ui9. 

Oesar  expatiated  on  these  thinga  in  the  aoa- 
ate,  and  by  frequent  aocuaationa,  incenaed  Ihn 
people  against  Antony.  Antony  did  not  Ail 
to  recriminate  by  hia  deputies.  In  the  firit 
place  he  charged  Caesar  with  wreating  Sicily 
out  of  the  hands  of  Pompey,  and  not  dividing 
it  with  him.  His  next  charge  waa,  that  Cesar 
had  never  returned  the  ships  he  had  borrowed 

*  This  robe  was  of  all  ooloun,  to  tignily  the  uaiMr- 
Mlity  of  the  goAinmH  iniliMaoe.  The  robe  of  Usrii 
wan  of  one  colour  only. 
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af  ^<iii;  a  third,  that  after  reducing  bit  col- 
league, LepiJas,  to  the  condition  of  a  priTate 
roan,  he  had  taken  to  himself  his  army,  hi« 
province,  and  his  tributes;  lastlj,  that  he  had 
distributed  almost  all  the  lands  in  Italy  among 
his  own  soldiers,  and  had  left  nothing  for  his. 
To  these  Cesar  made  answer,  that  Lepidus 
was  reduced,  from  an  incapacity  of  sustaining 
his  government;  that  what  he  had  acquired  by 
war,  he  was  ready  to  divide  3)rith  Antony,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  expected  to  share  Armenia 
with  him:  that  his  soldiers  Had  no  right  to  lands 
in  Italy,  because  Media  and  Armenia,  which 
by  their  bravery  they  had  added  to  the  Roman 
empire,  had  been  allotted  to  them. 

Antony  being  informed  of  these  things  in  Ar- 
menia, immediately  sent  Canidios  to  the  sea- 
coast  with  sixteen  legions.  In  the  meantime, 
he  went  to  Ephesus,  attended  by  Cleopatra. 
There  he  assembled  his  fleet,  which  consisted 
of  eight  hundred  ships  of  burden,  whereof  Cle- 
opatra furnished  two  hundred,  besides  twenty 
thousand  talents,  and  provisions  for  the  whole 
army.  Antony,  by  the  advice  of  Domitius  and 
some  other  friends,  ordered  Cleopatra  to  return 
to  Egypt,  and  there  to  wait  the  event  of  the 
war.  But  the  queen  apprehensive  that  a  re- 
conciliation might  take  place,  through  the  me> 
diation  of  Octavia,  by  means  of  large  bribes, 
drew  over  Canidlus  to  her  interest  She  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  represent  to  Antony,  that  it 
was  unreasonable  to  refuse  so  powerful  an  aux- 
iliary the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  war; 
that  her  presence  was  even  necessary  to  ani^ 
mate  and  encourage  the  Egyptians,  who  made 
•o  considerable  a  part  of  his  naval  force;  nor 
was  Cleopatra,  in  point  of  abilities,  inferior  to 
anv  of  the  princes  nis  allies;  since  she  had  not 
only  been  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  a  consid- 
erable kingdom,  but  by  her  intercourse  with 
him  had  learned  the  administration  of  the  great- 
est affairs.  These  remonstrances,  as  the  Fates 
had  decreed  every  thing  for  Casar,  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  they  sailed  together  for  Samoa, 
where  they  indulged  in  every  species  of  luxury. 
For  at  the  same  time  that  the  kings,  governors, 
states  and  provinces,  between  Syria,  the  Mcbo- 
tis,  Armenia  and  Lauria,*  were  commanded  to 
send  their  contributions  to  the  war,  the  whole 
tribe  of  players  and  musicians  were  ordered  to 
repair  to  Samos;  and  while  almost  the  whole 
world  beside  was  venting  its  anguish  in  groans 
and  tears,  that  island  alone  was  piping  and 
dancing.  The  several  cities  sent  oxen  for  sacri- 
fice, and  kings  contended  in  the  magnificence 
of  their  presents  and  entertainments;  so  that  it 
was  natural  to  say,  what  kind  of  fiffure  will 
these  people  make  m  their  triumph,  when  their 
vonr  preparations  for  war  are  so  splendid  l** 

When  these  things  were  over,  he  gave  Priene 
for  the  residence  of  the  players  and  musicians, 
and  sailed  for  Athens,  wnere  he  once  more  re- 
newed the  farce  of  public  entertainments.  The 
Athenians  had  treated  Ootavia,  when  she  was 
at  Athens,  with  the  highest  respect;  and  Cle- 
opatra, jealous  of  the  honours  she  had  receiv- 
ed, endtavoured  to  court  the  people  by  every 

*HU  a  nfruatain  of  no  note  in  Attics  docs  not  Mere 
proper  to  be  mentioned  with  great  kingdoou  and  pro- 
rinces,  it  is  supposed  that  we  ought  to  read  lUyria, 
ftostcad  ofLmwieu  lUyria  is  afterwards  mentioned  as 
ttr  boundary  of  Antony's  d«  minions  on  that  side. 


mark  of  fkvour.  The  people  1 1  return  decreeo 
her  public  honours,  and  sent  a  deputation  ta 
wait  on  her  with  the  decree.  At  the  head  of 
this  deputation  was  Antony  himself,  in  charac- 
ter of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  he  was  proloca 
tor  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  meantime,  he  sent  some  of  his  people 
to  turn  Octavia  out  of  his  house  at  Rome. 
When  she  left  it,  it  is  said  she  took  with  hei 
all  his  cbiklren,  (except  the  eldest  by  Fulvia, 
who  attended  him,)  and  deplored  the  severity 
of  her  fate  with  tears,  under  the  apprehension 
that  she  would  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  Romans  pitied 
her  sufferings,  but  still  more  the  folly  of  Anto- 
ny, particularly  such  as  had  seen  Cleopatra; 
for  sne  was  by  no  means  preferable  to  Octaviai 
either  on  account  of  her  youth  or  beauty. 

When  Casar  was  informed  of  the  celerity 
and  magnificence  of  Antony's  preparation^  he 
was  afraid  of  being  forced  into  the  war  that 
summer.  This  would  have  been  very  incon- 
venient for  him,  as  he  was  in  want  of  almost 
every  thing,  and  the  levies  of  money  occasioned 
a  general  dissatisfaction.  The  whole  body  of 
the  people  were  taxed  one-fourth  of  their  in- 
come, and  the  sons  of  freedom  one-eighth. 
This  occasioned  the  greatest  clamoA-  and  con- 
fusion in  Italy,  and  Antony  certainly  commitp 
ted  a  very  great  oversight  in  neglecting  the 
advantage.  By  his  unaccountable  delays  be 
gave  Casar  an  oroortucity  both  to  complete  his 
preparations,  ana  appease  the  minds  of  the 
people.  When  the  money  was  demanded,  they 
murmured  and  mutinied;  but  after  it  was  once 
paid,  they  thought  of  it  no  longer. 

Titius  and  Plancus,  men  of  consular  dignity, 
and  AntonyHi  principal  friends,  being  ill-used 
by  Cleopatra,  on  account  of  their  opposing  her 
stay  in  the  army,  abandoned  him  and  went 
ov«r  to  Casar.  As  they  knew  the  contenta  of 
Antony's  will,  they  presently  made  him  ao- 

rkinted  with  them.  This  will  was  lodged  in 
bands  of  the  vestals;  and  when  Casar  de- 
manded it,  they  refused  to  send  it;  adding, 
that  if  he  was  determined  to  have  it,  be  must 
come  and  take  it  himself.  Accordingly  he  went 
and  took  it.  First  of  all  he  read  it  over  to 
himself,  and  remarked  such  passagee  as  were 
most  liable  to  censure.  Afterwards  he  read  it 
in  the  senate,  and  this  gave  a  general  offence.* 
It  seemed  to  the  greatest  part  an  absurd  and 
unprecedented  thing  that  a  man  should  suffer 
in  his  life,  for  what  be  had  ordered  to  be  done 
after  his  death.  Casar  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  orders  he  bad  given  concemmg  his  funeral  j 
for  in  case  he  died  at  Rome,  he  bad  directed 
his  body  to  be  carried  in  procession  through 
the  Jbrum,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Alex 
andria,  to  Cleopatra.  Calvistus,  a  retainer  ot 
CasaFs,  also  accused  him  of  having  given  t<j 
Cleopatra,  the  Pergamenian  library,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes;  and 
added  that  onoe,  when  they  supped  in  public, 
Antony  rose  and  trod  on  Cleopatra's  foot  by 
way  of  signal  for  some  rendezvous.  He  assert- 
ed, moreover,  that  he  suffered  the  Ephesians 
in  his  presence  to  call  Cleopatra  sovereign;  an<* 
that  when  be  was  presiding  at  the  administratioe 

*  This  was  an  act  of  most  injurious  riolence.  IVo 
thinf  could  be  more  sacred  than  a  will  depoMted  ia  the 
lands  of  the  T^' 
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of  public  alTura,  attended  by  aevera]  tetnrcht 
and  kings,  he  received  love-letters  from  her 
enclosed  in  onyx  and  crysul^  and  there  perus- 
ed them.  Besides,  when  F  nrniua,  a  man  of 
great  dignity,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Ro- 
man orators,  was  speaking  in  public,  Cleopatra 
was  carried  through  the /onim  in  a  litter  j  upon 
which  Antony  immediately  started  up,  and  no 
bnger  paying  his  attention  to  the  cause,  accom- 
Minied  her,  leaning  on  the  litter  as  be  walked. 

The  veracity  of  Calvisius,  in  these  accusa- 
tions, was,  nevertheless,  suspected.  The  friends 
of  Antony  solicited  the  people  in  his  behalf,  and 
despatched  Geminius,  one  of  their  number,  to 
put  him  on  his  guard  against  the  abrogation  of 
iiis  power,  and  his  being  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  Roman  people.  Geminius  sailed  into 
Greece,  and,  on  his  arrival,  was  suspected  by 
Cleppalra,  as  an  agent  of  Octavius's.  On  this 
account,  he  was  contemptuously  treated,  and 
the  lowest  seats  assigned  him  at  the  public 
suppers.  This,  however,  he  bore  for  some 
time  with  patience,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  an 
interview  with  Antony:  but  being  publicly 
called  upon  to  declare  the  cause  of  his  coming, 
ho  answered,  <*  That  one  part  of  the  cause 
would  require  to  be  communicated  at  a  sober 
hour,  but  the  other  part  could  not  be  mistaken, 
whether  a  man  were  drunk  or  sober ;  for  it  was 
clear  that  all  things  would  go  well,  if  Cleo- 
patra retired  into  Egypt.**  Antony  was  ex- 
tremely chagrined;  and  Cleopatra  said,  <<  You 
have  done  very  well,  Geminius,  to  confess 
without  being  put  to  the  torture.**  Geminius 
soon  after  withdrew,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
Many  more  of  Antony's  friends  were  driven  off 
by  the  creatures  of  Cleopatra  when  they  could 
00  longer  endure  their  insolence  and  scurrility. 
Amongst  the  rest  were  Marcus  Silanus,  and 
Delius,  the  historian.  The  latter  informs  us, 
that  C;leopatra  had  a  design  upon  his  life,  as 
ho  was  told  by  Glaucus,  the  physician ;  because 
he  had  once  affronted  her  at  supper,  by  saying, 
that  while  Sarmentus  was  drinking  I>alernian 
at  Rome,  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  with 
%  Inegar.  Sarmentus  was  a  boy  of  Ciesar's,  one 
cf  those  creatures  whom  the  Romans  call 
.'Oe/tcto. 

When  Caesar  had  mada  his  preparations,  it 
was  decreed  that  war  should  be  declared  against 
Cleopatra;  for  that  Antony  could  not  be  said 
to  possess  that  power  which  he  had  already 
given  up  to  a  woman.  Coesar  observed,  that 
tic  was  like  a  man  under  enchantment,  who 
has  no  longer  any  power  over  himself.  It  was 
not  he,  with  whom  they  were  going  to  war,  but 
Mardion,  the  eunuch,  and  Pothinus;  Iris,  Cle- 
opatra's woman,  and  Charmion;  for  these  had 
the  principal  direction  of  affairs.  Several  prod- 
igies are  said  to  have  happened  previous  to  this 
WF.r.  Pisaurum,  a  colony  of  Antony's  on  the 
Adriatic,  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
Antony's  statue  in  Alba,  was  covered  with 
tweat  for  many  days,  which  returned,  though 
it  was  frequently  wiped  off.  While  he  was  at 
Patr«,  the  temple  of  Hercules  was  set  on  fire 
by  lightning,  and  at  Athens,  the  statue  of  Bac- 
chus was  carried  by  a  whirlwind  from  the 
Gigantomachia  into  the  theatre.  These  things 
eoncemed  Antony  the  more  nearly,  as  he  in- 
fected to  bo  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  an 
imitator  ol  Baccnus,  miiomuch  that  he  was 


called  the  younger  Bacchus.  The  same  yni 
threw  down  the  Colossal  statues  of  Eameaet 
and  Attains,  called  the  Antonii,  while  the  rast 
were  unmoved.  And  in  Cleopatra's  royal  gal- 
ley, which  was  called  •Antonitu,  a  terrible 
phenomenon  appeared.  Some  swallows  bad 
built  their  nests  in  the  stem,  and  others  drove 
them  away,  and  destroyed  their  young. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Antony 
had  no  fewer  thaji  five  hundred  armed  vessels, 
magnificently  adorned,  and  furnished  with  eight 
or  ten  banks  of  6ars.  He  had,  however,  a 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand 
horse.  The  auxiliary  kings,  who  fought  under 
his  banners,  were  Bocchus,  of  Africa,  Tarcon- 
demus,  of  the  upper  Cilicia,  Archelaus,  of  Cap- 
padocia,  Philadelphua,  of  Paphlagonia,  Mito- 
ridatesjof  CommBgene,and  Adallas,  of  Thrace. 
Those  who  did  not  attend  in  person,  but  sent 
supplies,  were  Polemo  of  Pontus,  Maicbos, 
of  Arabia,  Herod,  of  Judea,  and  Amynta% 
king  of  JLycaonia  and  Galstia.  Beside  these 
he  had  supplies  also, from  the  king  of  the 
Modes.  Cssar  had  two  uondred  and  fifty 
men  of  war,  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  an  equal 
number  of  horse  with  the  enemy.  Antony^ 
dominions  lay  from  the  Euphrates  and  Arpae 
nia,  to  the  Ionian  sea  and  Illyria:  Cesar's  ex- 
tended from  Illyria  to  the  western  ocean,  and 
from  that  again  to  the  Tuscan  and  Sicilian 
sea.  He  hiul  likewise  all  that  part  of  Africs 
which  lies  opposite  to  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain, 
as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The  rest  of 
that  country  from  Cyrene  to  Ethiopia,  was  in 
the  possession  of  Antony. 

But  such  a  slave  was  he  to  the  will  of  a  vnk- 
man,  that  though  much  superior  at  land,  to 
gratify  her,  he  put  his  whole  confidence  in  ths 
navv:  notwithstanding  that  the  ships  had  not 
half  their  compliment  of  men,  and  the  officers 
were  obliged  to  press  and  pick  up  in  Greece, 
vagrants,  ass  drivers,  reapers  and  boys.  Nor 
could  they  make  up  their  numbers  even  with 
these,  but  many  of  the  ships  were  still  almost 
empty.  Cssar's,  ships  which  were  not  high- 
built  or  splendidly  set  off  for  show,  but  tight 
good  sailers,  well  manned  and  equipped,  con- 
tinned  in  the  harbours  of  Tarentum  and  Bran* 
duaium.  From  thence  he  sent  to  Antony,  de- 
siring he  would  meet  him  with  his  forces,  that 
no  time  might  be  lost:  offering  at  the  aame 
time  to  leave  the  ports  and  harbours  free  for 
his  landing,  and  to  withdraw  his  army  a  day** 
journey  4>n  horseback,  that  he  might  make 
good  his  encampment.  To  this  Antony  retuna- 
ed  a  haughty  answer,  and  though  he  was  the 
older  man,  challenged  Cesar  to  single  com- 
bat; or  if  he  should  decline  this,  he  might  meet 
him  at  Pharsalia,  and  decide  it  where  Csssai 
ahd  Pompey  had  done  before.  Cesar  preveat- 
ed  this:  for  while  Antony  made  frr  Actinm, 
which  is  now  called  Nicopolis,  he  crossed  the 
Ionian,  and  seized  on  Toryne,  a  place  in  E^ 
rus.  Antony  was  distressed  on  finding  thist, 
because  he  was  without  his  infantry ;  but  Cieo> 
patra  made  a  jest  of  it,  and  asked  him  if  it  was 
so  very  dreadful  a  thing  that  Cesar  was  go* 
iatn  the  LadUf* 

Antony,  as  soon  as  it  was  day-liglit,jier 
ceived  the  enemy  making  up  to  him;  and  few 

*  In  Greek  Tbnsic 
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ing  th»t  hii  IH-manned  Teatelf  would  be  anable 
to  stand  the  attack,  ho  armed  the  rowers,  and 
placed  them  on  the  decks  to  make  a  show: 
wHb  the  oars  suspended  on  each  side  of  the 
T0«se)8,  he  proceeded  in  this  mock  form  of  bat- 
tle towards  Actium.  Ciesar  was  deceived  by 
the  stratagem,  and  retired.  The  water  about 
Cssar's  camp  was  both  scarce  and  bad,  and 
Antony  had  the  address  to  cat  off  the  little  that 
thoy  had. 

It  was  much  about  this  time,  that,  contrary 
to  the  inclination  of  Cleopatra,  he  acted  so 
generous  a  part  by  Domitius.  The  latter,  even 
when  he  had  a  fever  upon  him,  took  a  small 
boat  and  went  over  to  Cssar:  Antony,  though 
he  could  not  but  resent  this,  sent  after  him  his 
baggage,  his  friends,  and  servants;  and  Domi- 
tius, as  if  it  had  been  for  grief  that  his  treach- 
ery was  discovered,  died  very  soon  after.* 
Amyntas  and  Deiotarus  likewise  went  over  to 
CaBsar. 

Antonv's  fleet  was  so  very  unsuccessful,  and 
so  unfit  for  service,  that  he  was  obliged  at  last 
to  think  of  his  land  forces;  and  Canidius,  who 
bad  been  retained  in  the  interest  of  Cleopatra, 
now  changing  his  mind,  thought  it  necessary 
that  she  should  be  sent  away,  and  that  Antony 
should  retire  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to 
decide  it  in  the  field.  These  places  were  thought 
of  the  rather,  because  Dicomes,  king  of  the 
Gets,  had  offered  to  assist  Antony  with  a  large 
army.  To  give  up  the  sea  to  Casar,  who,  in 
his  Sicilian  wars,  had  acquired  so  much  expe- 
rience upon  it,  he  said,  would  be  no  disgrace; 
but  te  give  up  the  advantage  which  so  able  a 
general  as  himself  might  make  of  his  land 
forces,  and  waste  the  strength  of  so  many  le- 
gions in  useless  draughts  for  the  sea  service, 
would  be  infinitely  a^urd.  Cleopatra,  how- 
ever, prevailed  for  the  decision  by  sea;  though 
her  motive  was  not  the  superior  chance  of  vic- 
tory, but,  in  case  of  being  vanquished,  th^  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  escape. 

There  was  a  neck  of  land  that  lay  between 
Antony's  camp  and  his  fleet,  along  which  he 
ised  to  go  frequently  from  one  to  the  other. 
Caesar  wi^s  informed,  by  a  domestic,  how  easy 
U  might  be  to  seize  Antony  m  this  passage,  and 
be  sent  a  party  to  lie  in  wait  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  so  near  carrying  their  point,  that 
they  seized  the  person  who  went  before  Antony, 
and  had  they  not  been  too  hasty,  he  must  have 
fallen  into  their  hands,  for  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  he  made  his  escape  by  flight. 

Afler  it  was  determined  to  decide  the  affair 
by  sea,  they  set  fire  to  all  the  Egyptian  vessels 
except  sixty.  The  best  and  largest  ships,  from 
thrre  ranks  of  oars  to  ten,  were  selected,  and 
th'^e  had  their  proper  compliment  of  men,  for 
they  were  supplied  with  twenty  thousand  foot 
and  tv^  o  thousand  archers.  Upon  this,  a  veteran 
warrior,  an  experienced  officer  in  the  infantry, 
who  had  often  fought  under  Antony,  and  whose 
body  was  covered  with  scars,  cried,  pointing 
to  those  scars,  *'  Why  will  you,  general,  dis- 

*  Plutarch  Keiui  to  be  ill  informed  aboot  this  owt- 
^r.  It  it  most  probable  that  Domitius,  one  of  the 
ftrmeJt  friends  of  Antony,  was  delirious  when  he  went 
orer  to  Caesar,  and  that  Antony  was  sensible  of  this 
when  he  sent  his  attendants  after  him.  It  is  possible. 
%t  Uie  same  time,  that  when  he  returned  to  nimself, 
4m  eense  of  his  deserttou  might  occasion  hi«  death. 


trust  these  honest  wounds,  and  rest  your  hopei 
on  those  villanous  wooden  bottoms?  Let  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians  skirmish  at  sea 
but  give  us  at  least  the  land;  for  there  it  is  we 
have  learned  to  conquer  or  to  die."  Antony 
made  no  answer,  but  seemed  to  encourage  him 
by  the  motions  of  his  haiyi  and  head;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  he  had  no  great  confidence 
himself;  for  when  the  pilots  would  have  left  the 
sails  behind,  he  ordered  them  to  take  them  ail 
on  board,  pretending,  indeed,  that  it  should  be 
done  to  parsue  the  enemy's  flight,  no:  to  facil- 
itate his  own. 

On  that  and  the  three  followmg  days,  the  sea 
ran  too  high  for  an  engagement;  but  on  the 
fifth,  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  sea  calm. 
Antony  and  Poplicola  led  the  right  wing,  Ccs- 
lius  the  left,  and  Marcus  Octavius  and  Marcus 
Justeius  commanded  the  centre.  Cssar  had 
given  his  left  wing  to  Agrippa,  and  led  the 
right  himself.  Antony's  land  forces  were  com- 
manded by  Canidius,  and  Cesar's  remained 
quiet  on  the  shore,  under  the  command  of  Tau 
rus.  As  to  the  generals  themselves,  Antony 
was  rowed  about  in  a  light  vessel,  ordering  hia 
men,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  their  vessels, 
to  keep  their  ground  and  fight  as  steadily  as  if 
they  were  at  land.  He  ordered  his  piloU  to 
stand  as  firm  as  if  they  were  at  anchor,  in  that 
position  to  receive  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
and,  by  all  means,  to  avoid  the  disadvantage  o^ 
the  straita.  Cesar,  when  he  left  his  tent  be- 
fore day,  to  review  his  fleet,  met  a  man  who 
was  driving  an  ass.  Upon  asking  his  name, 
the  man  answered,  my  name  is  Eutychue,  acj 
the  name  of  my  ass  is  Moon.*  '  The  place 
where  he  met  him  was  afterwards  adorned 
with  trophies  of  the  beaks  of  ships,  and  there 
he  placed  the  statue  of  the  ass  and  his  driver 
in  brass.  After  having  reviewed  the  whole 
fleet,  and  taken  his  post  in  the  right  wing,  he 
attended  to  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  which  he  - 
was  surprised  to  find  steady  and  motionless  as 
if  it  lay  at  anchor.  For  some  time  he  was  o^ 
opinion  that  it  was  so,  and  for  that  reason  he 
kept  back  his  fleet  ^t  the  distance  of  eight  fur- 
longs. About  noon,  there  was  a  brisk  gale 
from  the  tea,  and  Antony's  forces  being  impa- 
tient for  the  combat,  and  trusting  to  the  height 
and  bulk  of  their  vessels,  which  they  thought 
would  render  them  invincible,  put  the  left  wing 
in  motion.  Cesar  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  this, 
and  kept  back  his  right  wing,  that  he  might 
the  more  effectually  draw  them  out  to  the  open 
sea,  where  his  light  galleys  could  easily  surround 
the  heavy  half-manned  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  was  not  made  with  any  violence 
or  impetuosity:  for  Antony's  ships  were  too 
heavy  for  that  kind  of  rapid  impreesion,  which, 
however  is  very  necessary  for  the  breach  of 
the  enemy's  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  Cesar's 
ships  durst  neither  encounter  head  to  head 
with  Antony^  on  account  of  the  strength  and 
roughness  of  their  beaks,  nor  yet  attack  then 
on  their  sides,  since,  by  means  of  their  weight, 
they  would  easily  have  broken  their  beaks, 
which  were  made  of  large  square  pieces  of 
timber,  ftstened  to  each  other  with  iron  cramps 
The'  engagement,  therefore,  was  like  a  battle*al 
Und,  rather  than  a  sea-fight,  or,  more  proporhr. 

*  Go  Ml  Fori  vac  sad  Vietory. 
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tfe  the  ■UHmiag  of  a  town:  for  there  were 
geneTally  three  or  more  ship*  of  Ccaar'B  aboat 
one  of  AntoBjr't,  asMultiog  it  with  pikea,  javc- 
lias,  and  fire-branda^  while  Antony's  men, 
ont  of  their  wooden  towers,*  threw  weapons 
of  Tarioos  kinds  from  engines.  Agrippa  open- 
ed his  left  wing  witl|  a  design  to  sorroand  the 
enemy,  and  Poplicola,  in  his  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent him,  was  separated  from  the  main  body, 
which  threw  it  into  disorder,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  was  attacked  with  great  vigour  by  Ar- 
rantios.t  When  things  were  m  this  sitoation, 
and  nothing  decifive  was  yet  effected,  Cieo- 
pa.tra'a  siity  ships  on  a  sudden  hoisted  their 
sails,  and  fairly  took  to  flight  through  the  midst 
of  the  combatants;  for  they  were -placed  in 
Che  rear  of  the  large  vessels,  and,  by  breaking 
their  way  through  them,  they  occasioned  no 
■mall  confusion.  The  enemy  saw  them  with 
astonishment  making  their  way  with  a  fair 
wind  for  the  Peloponnesus.  Ajitony,  on  this 
occasion,  forgot  both  the  general  and  the  man; 
and  as  some  author  has  pleasantly  obeerred, 
that  a  lover's  toui  Iwes  in  the  body  {^  hit 
mUtrew,  so,  as  if  he  had  been  absolutely  incor- 
porated with  her,  he  suffered  her  to  carry  liim 
■oul  and  body  away.  No  sooner  did  he  see 
her  vessel  hoisting  sail,  than  forgetting  every 
other  object,  forgetting  those  brave  friends  that 
were  shedding  their  blood  in  his  cause,  he 
took  a  five-oared  galley,  and  accompanied  only 
by  Alexander  the  Syrian,  and  Scellius,  follow- 
ed her  who  was  the  first  cause,  and  now  the 
aooomplisher  of  his  ruin.  Her  own  destruc- 
tion was  certain,  and  he  voluntarily  involved 
himself  in  her  fate. 

When  she  saw  him  coming,  she  put  up  a 
■ignal  inlier  vessel,  on  which  he  soon  went 
aboard :  neither  of  them  could  look  each  other 
in  the  face,  and  Antony  sat  down  at  the  head 
of  the  ship,  where  he  remained  in  sombre  8i> 
lence,  holding  his  head  between  his  hands.  In 
the  meantime  Cesar's  light  ships  that  were  in 
Dursuit  of  AJiton^,  came  in  sight.  Upon  this 
lie  ordered  his  pilot  to  tack  about  and  meet 
them;  but  they  all  declined  the  engagement 
and  made  off,  except  Burycles  the  Lacedemo- 
nian, who  shook  his  lance  at  a  him  in  a  mena- 
cing manner  on  the  dock.  Antony  standing 
%t  the  head  of  his  galley,  cried,  "  Who  art 
thou  that  thus  pursoest  Antony^'  He  answer- 
ad,  ^l  am  Eurycles  the  son  of  Lachares,  and 
follow  the  fortunes  of  Cesar  to  revenge  my 
Other's  death."  This  Ijacharea  Antony  had 
beheaded  for  a  robbery.  Eurrcles,  however, 
did  not  attack  Antony's  vessel,  but  fell  upon 
4ie  other  admiral  galley  (for  there  were  two 
of  that  rank)  and  by  the  shock  turned  her 
round.  He  took  that  vessel  and  another  which 
contained  Antony's  most  valuable  plate  and 
furniture.  When  Eurycles  was  gone,  Antony 
returned  to  the  same  pensive  posture;  and  con- 
tuiuing  thus  for  three  days,  during  which, 
either  through  shame  or  resentment,  he  refus- 
ed to  see  Cleopatra,  he  arrived  at  Tsnarus. 
There  the  women  who  attended  them,  first 
brought  them  to  speak  to  each  other,  then  to 
dine  together,  and  not  long  after,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  to  sle^  together.    At  last,  several 

*'Hm  ship  are  m  called  on  aceoont  of  their  tallnen. 

t  Arruntiut  raait  have  commanded  Caiar's  centre, 

*i«Rh  that  eircwwtanea  is  not  veationed.  ^ 


of  hit  tranaports,  and  some  of  bla  frieoda  wht 
hsA.  escaped  from  the  defeat,  came  up  with  hioii 
and  informed  him  that  his  fleet  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, but  that  his  land  forces  were  yet  «■• 
hurt.  Iierenpoa  hesent  orders  to  Canidios  'uar 
mediately  to  march  his  army  through  Maoedfr> 
nia  into  Asia.  As  for  himself  he  determioed 
to  sail  from  Tenarus  into  Africa,  and  dividing 
one  ship  load  of  treasure  amongst  his  friends, 
he  desired  them  to  provide  for  their  own  safety. 
They  refused  the  treasure,  and  expressed  theii 
sorrow  in  tears;  while  Antony,  with  the  kind 
eat  and  most  humane  consolations,  entreated 
them  to  accept  it,  and  dismissed  them  with  loi- 
ters of  recommendation  to  his  agent  at  Corinth, 
whom  he  ordered  to  give  them  refuge  till  they 
could  be  reconciled  to  Cesar.  This  agent 
waa  Theophilus  the  father  of  Hipparehua,  who 
had  great  interest  with  Antony;  but  was  lue 
first  of  his  freedmfsn  that  went  over  to  Cesu. 
He  afterwards  settled  at  Corinth. 

In  this  posture  were  the  affaire  of  Antony. 
After  his  fleet  at  Actium  had  long  stro^ied 
with  CfBsar's,  a  hard  gale,  which  blew  right 
a-head  of  the  ships,  obliged  them  to  give  out 
about  four  in  the  aHiernoon.  About  five  thous- 
and men  were  slain  in  the  action,  and  Cesar, 
according  to  his  own  account,  took  three  hun- 
dred ships.  Antony's  flight  was  observed  by 
few,  and  to  those  who  had  not  seen  it,  it  was 
at  first  incredible.  They  could  not  poesibly  be* 
lieve  that  a  general,  who  had  nineteen  legions 
and  twelve  thousand  liorse,  a  general  to  whom 
vicissitude  of  fortune  was  nothing  new,  would 
so  basely  desert  them.  His  soldiers  had  an 
inexpressible  desire  to  see  him,  and  stUl  ex- 
pectmg  that  he  would  appear  in  some  part  or 
other,  gave  the  strongest  testimony  of  their 
courage  and  fidelity.  Nay,  when  they  were 
even  convinced  that  he  was  irrecoverably  fled, 
they  continued  embodied  for  seven  days,  aiul 
would  not  listen  to  the  ambasssadors  of  Cesar. 
At  last,  however,  when  Canidius,  who  com- 
manded them,  fled  from  the  camp  by  night, 
and  when  tney  were  abandoned  by  their  prin- 
cipal officers,  they  surrendered  to  Cesar. 

Afler  this  great  success,  Cesar  tailed  for 
Athens.  The  cities  of  Grreece  he  found  in  ex- 
treme poverty;  for  they  had  been  plundered  of 
their  cattle  and  every  thing  else  before  the  war. 
He,  therefore,  not  only  admitted  them  to  fa- 
vour, but  made  a  distribution  amongst  them  of 
the  remainder  of  the  com  which  had  bcieo  pro- 
vided for  the  war.  My  great  grandfather,  Ni- 
carclius,  used  to  relate,  that,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cheronea  had  no  horses,  they  were 
compelled  to  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  cora 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  sea-coast  as  faraa  An- 
Ucyra,  and  were  driven  by  soldiers  with  stripet« 
like  so  many  beasts  of  burden.  This,  however, 
was  done  but  once:  for  when  the  com  wat 
measured  a  second  time,  and  they  were  prepar* 
ing  to  carry  it,  news  came  of  Antony's  deteat, 
and  this  saved  the  city  from  further  hardahipe; 
for  the  commissaries  and  soldiers  immediately 
took  to  flight,  and  left  the  poor  inhabitants  to 
share  the  corn  amongst  themselves. 

When  Antony  arrived  at  Ldbya,  he  teai 
Cleopatra  from  Paretonium  into  Kgypt,aal 
retired  to  a  melancholy  desert,  where  he 
wandered  op  and  down,  with  only  two  at- 
tendants.   One  of  these  was  Aristoeratet  tbc 
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Gi«ek  rfaetoridan}  tne  other  was  I«iieiliiu, 
eonceming  whom,  it  has  been  ineDtioned  in 
another  place,  that,  to  favour  the  escape  of 
Bratua  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  aiaamed 
his  name,  and  aoffered  himself  to  be  taken. 
Antony  saved  him,  and  he  waa  ao  grateflil  that 
iM  attended  him  to  the  hut. 

When  Antony  waa  informed  that  he  who 
eommanded  his  troopa  in  Lybia  waa  gone  over 
to  the  enemy,  be  attempted  to  lay  violent 
bindfl  on  himself ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  hia 
frienda,  who  conwyed  him  to  Alexandria, 
wliere  he  foond  Cieopatre  engaged  in  a  very 
bold  enterprise. 

Between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Egyptian, 
there  is  an  isthmus  which  divide*  Asia  from 
Africa,  and  which,  in  the  narrowest  part,  is 
about  tliree  hundred  furlonga  in  breadth.  Cle- 
opatra had  formed  a  deaign  of  drawing  her  gal- 
leys over  this  part  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  pur- 
posed with  all  her  wealth  and  forces  to  seek 
•ome  remote  country,  where  she  might  neither 
be  reduced  to  slavery,  nor  bvolved  in  war. 
However,  the  first  galleys  that  were  carried 
over,  being  burned  by  the  Arabians  of  Petra,* 
and  Antony  not  knowing  that  his  land  forces 
were  dispersed,  she  gave  up  this  enterprise, 
and  began  to  fortify  the  avenues  of  her  king- 
dom. Antony  in  the  meantime  forsook  the 
city  and  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  retired 
to  a  small  bouse  which  he  had  built  himself  near 
Pharos,  on  a  mound  he  had  cast  up  in  the  sea. 
In  this  place,  sequestered  from  all  commerce 
with  mankind,  he  aifected  to  live  like  Tiroon, 
because  there  was  a  resemblance  in  their  for- 
tunes. He  had  been  deserted  by  his  friends, 
and  their  ingmtitude  had  put  him  out  of  hu- 
mour with  his  own  species. 

This  Timon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
aa  appears  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
and  Plato  in  which  ho  is  exposed  as  the  hater 
of  mankind.  Ye%  though  ne  hated  mankind 
in  general,  he  caressed  the  bold  and  impu- 
dent boy  Alcibiades,  and  being  asked  the  rea- 
•on  of  tnis  by  Apemantus,  who  expressed  tome 
surprise  at  it,  he  answered,  it  was  because  he 
foresaw  that  he  would  plague  the  people  of 
Athens.  Apemantus  was  Uw  only  one  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  society,  and  he  was  his  friend  in 
point  of  principle.  At  the  feast  of  sacrifices 
for  the  dead,  these  two  dined  by  themselves, 
and  when  Apemantus  observed  that  the  feast 
was  excellent,  Timon  answered,  **  It  would  be 
00  if  YOU  were  not  here."  Once  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  peodfe,  he  mounted  the  roatram,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  occasioned  a  univer- 
Ml  silence  and  expectation  3  at  length  he  ttM, 
'<  People  of  Athens,  there  is  a  fig  tree  in  my 
rard,  on  which  many  worthy  citizens  have 
hanged  themselves  j  and  as  I  have  determined 
to  build  upon  the  spot,  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  this  public  notice,  that  such  as  choose 
to  nave  recourse  to  this  tree  for  the  tforesaid 
purpose  may  repair  to  it  before  it  is  cut  down." 
He  was  buried  at  Hals  near  the  sea,  and  the 
crater  surrounded  his  tomb  in  such  a  manner, 
tfaat  he  was  even  thcnanaccesaible  to  mankind. 

*  Dios  tells  At,  that  the  vcucia  which  were  hnnwd 
were  not  (hose  which  were  draws  OTer  (he  Iithmut 
amt  lome  Lbat  nad  been  bailt  on  (hat  tUU,  Lib.  51. 
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The  foLowtng  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  hia  moA 
ttment: — 

At  iMt,  IVe  bid  thr  kBares  &rewe11 1 
Aak  not  my  name but  go— 4o  hell. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  this  epiuph  himMll 
That  which  is  commonly  repeated,  was  writ 
ten  by  Callimachoa. 

My  BSSM  ii  Timon :  knavn,  begone  t 
Cttfie  me,  bat  come  not  near  my  ftone ! 
These  are  some  of  the  many  anecdotes  wt 
have  concerning  Timon. 

Canidius  himself  brought  Antony  news  of 
the  defection  of  his  army.  Soon  afler  he  heaid 
that  Herod  of  Judea  was  gone  over  to  Cieaar 
with  some  lesiona  and  cohorts,  that  aeveral 
other  powera  had  deserted  his  interest,  and,  in 
abort,  that  he  had  no  foreign  assisUnce  to  dc 
pend  apon.  None  of  theae  thinga,  however,  dis- 
turbed him;  for  at  once  abaadoninp^  his  hopea 
and  hia  cares,  he  lef\  his  Timonian  retreat, 
and  returned  to  Alexandria;  where,  in  the 
palace  of  Cleopatra,  he  once  more  entertained 
the  citizens  with  his  usual  festivity  and  munifi- 
cence. Hegave  the  toga  virilis to  Antyllua, 
hia  son  by  Fulvia,  and  admitted  Cleopatra's 
son  by  Cassar  into  the  order  of  ^oung  men. 
The  entertainments  on  this  occasion  were  in- 
finitely pompous  and  magnificent,  and  lasted 
many  days. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  before  establiahed 
a  society  called  the  Inimitable  Livers^  of 
which  they  were  members:  but  they  now  insti 
tuted  another  by  no  means  inferior  in  splendoor 
or  luxury,  called  The  Companiona  in  Death, 
Their  friends  were  admitted  into  this,  and  the 
time  passied  in  mutual  treats  and.  diveraiona. 
Cleopatra  at  the  same  time,  was  making  a 
collection  of  poisonous  drugs,  and  being  de- 
sirous to  know  which  waa  the  least  painful  ia 
the  operation,  she  tried  them  on  the  capital 
convicts.  Such  poisons  aa  were  quick  in  their 
operation  she  found  to  be  attended  with  violent 
pain  and  convulsions;  snch  aa  were  milder 
were  slow  in  their  effect:  she,  therefore;  nppli- 
ed  heraelf  to  the  examination  of  venemona 
creatures,  and  caused  different  kinds  of  them 
to  be  applied  to  different  persons  under  her  ovm 
inspection.  These  experiments  she  repeated 
daily,  and  at  length  she  found  that  the  bite  of 
the  asp  waa  the  most  eligible  kind  of  death;  for 
it  brought  on  a  gradual  kind  of  lethargy,  ia 
which  the  face  waa  covered  with  a  gentle  sweat, 
and  the  senses  sunk  easily  into  stupefaction: 
and  thofe  who  were  thua  affected  ahewed  tho 
same  uneasiness  at  being  disturbed  or  awaked, 
that  people  do  in  the  profoundest  natural  sleep.* 

Tney  both  tent  ambassadors  to  Ccesar  in 
Asia.  Cleopfttrarequeated  Egypt  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  Antony  only  petitioned  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  live  aa  a  private  man  in  Egypt, 
or  IT  that  were  too  much,  that  he  might  retire 
to  Athens.  Deserted  as  they  were  by  almoat  all 
their  frienda,  and  hardly  knowing  m  whom  to 
confide,  they  were  forced  to  send  Euphroniua, 
their  children^  tutor,  on  this  embassy.  Alexia 
of  Laodicea,  who,  by  means  of  Timogenea, 
became  acquainted  with  Antony  at  Rome,  • 
man  of  groAt  skill  in  the  Greek  learning,  aiid 
one  of  Cleopatra's  chief  agents  in  kcepiog 
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\Dtony  rrom  OctaTia,  he  had  btfore  defpatehed 
to  Jud'ea  to  detain  Herod  in  his  interest  This 
man  gave  up  Antony,  and,  relying  on  Herod's 
interest,  had  the  confidence  to  appear  before 
Cosar.  The  interest  of  Herod,  however,  did 
not  save  him,  for  he  was  immediately  carried 
in  chains  into  his  own  country,  and  there  put 
to  death.  Thus  Antony  had,  at  least,  the  satis- 
Hiction  of  seeing  him  punished  for  his  perfidy. 

Cssar  absolutely  rejected  Antony's  petition  3 
but  he  answered  Cleopatra,  that  she  might  ez- 
lect  every  favour  from  him,  provided  she  either 
took  oflT  Antony,  or  banished  him  her  domin- 
ions. At  the  same  time  he  sent  Thyreus*  to 
her,  who  was  one  of  his  freedmen,  and  whose 
address  was  not  unlikely  to  carry  his  point,  par- 
ticularly as  he  came  from  a  young  conqueror  to 
the  court  of  a  vain  and  ambitious  queen,  who 
had  still  the  highest  opinion  of  her  personal 
charms.f  As  this  amlNissador  was  indulged 
with  audiences  longer  and  more  frequent  than 
usual,  Antony  grew  iealous,  and  having  first 
ordered  him  to  be  whipped,  he  sent  him  back 
to  Cssar  with  letters,  wherein  he  informed  him. 
that  he  had  been  provoked  by  the  insolence  or 
his  freedman  at  a  time  when  his  misfortunes 
made  him  but  too  prone  to  anger.  "  How- 
ever," added  he,  '<  you  have  a  freedman  of 
mine,  Hipparchus,  in  your  power,  and  if  it  will 
be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  use  him  in  the  same 
manner."  Cleopatra,  that  she  might  make  some 
amends  for  bet  indiscretion,  behaved  to  him 
afterwards  with  great  tenderness  and  resoect 
She  kept  her  birth-day  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
their  unhappy  circumstances;  but  his  was  cele- 
brated with  such  magnificence,  that  maiiY  of 
the  guests  who  came  poor,  returned  wealthy. 

Alter  Antony's  overthrow,  Agrippa  wrote 
several  letters  to  Cssar,  to  inform  him  that  his 
presence  was  necessary  at  Rome.  This  put 
off  the  war  for  some  time;  but  as  soon  as  the 
winter  was  over,  Cesar  marched  against  An- 
tony by  the  route  of  Syria,  and  sent  his  liec- 
tenants  on  the  same  business  into  Africa. 
When  Pelusium  was  taken,  it  was  rumoured 
that  Seleucus  had  delivered  up  the  place  with 
the  connivance  or  consent  of  Cleopatra:  where- 
opon  the  queen,  in  order  to  justify  hericlf,  gave 
up  the  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  into  the 
hands  of  Antony.  Cleopatra  had  erectc^l  near 
the  temple  of  Isis  some  monuments  of  eztraoiv 
dinary  size  and  magnificence.  To  these  she  re- 
moved her  treasure,  her  gold,  silver,  emeralds, 
pears,  ebony,  ivory,  and  cinnamon,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  flax,  and  a  nftmber  of 
tprches.  C«»ar  was  under  some  apprehensions 
about  this  immense  wealth,  lest,  upon  some 

"  Dion  calls  him  Thryius.  Antony  snd  Cleopatra 
seat  other  smiMmuion  to  Gear  with  ofiere  of  coneid- 
cnble  trcMorei,  aad  Istt  of  all,  Aotooy  tent  his  son 
Antyllus  with  krgc  sums  of  gold.  Caesar,  with  that 
meanness  which  made  a  part  of  his  character,  took  the 

Eold,  but  granted  him  none  of  his  requests.  Fearing, 
owerer,  that  despair  might  put  Antony  upon  the  res- 
olution of  carrying  the  war  into  Spam  or  Chaol,  or 
nroToke  him  to  burn  the  wealth  that  Cleopatra  had 
Seen  amassing,  he  sent  this  Thyrens  to  Alexandria. 

t  T>hn  saya,  that  Tbyreus  was  instructed  to  make 
use  of  the  softest  address,  and  to  insinuate  that  Cewr 
was  eapUraied  with  her  beantv.  The  object  of  this 
nmsure  was  to  prevail  on  her  to  take  off  Antony,  while 
she  was  flatterf  d  with  the  nrospect  of  obtaining  the 


sodden  emergency,  she  should  aet  firo  te  tiM 
whole.  For  this  reason  he  was  contionallt 
sending  messengers  to  her  with  assurances  el 
gentle  and  honourable  treatment,  while  in  the 
meantime  he  hastened  to  the  city  with  his  army 
When  he  arrived  he  encamped  near  tba 
Hippodrome;  upon  which  Antony  made  a  brisk 
sallj,  routed  the  cavalry,  drove  them  back  into 
their  trenches,  and  returned  to  the  city  with  te 
complacency  of  a  conqueror.  As  he  was  goiM 
to  the  palace  he  met  Cleopatra,  whom,  armad 
as  he  was,  he  kissed  with«vt  ceremony,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  recommended  to  her  favour 
a  bravo  soldier,  who  had  distinguished  himsetf 
in  the  engagement.  She  presented  the  soldier 
with  a  cuirass  and  helmet  of  gold,  which  he 
took,  and  the  same  night  went  over  to  Cnsar. 
After  this,  Antony,  challenged  Cesar  to  fight 
him  in  single  combat,  but  Caesar  only  aaswerad, 
that  Antony  might  think  qfmany  other  ttajft 
to  end  his  li/e.  Antony,  therefore,  concluding 
that  he  could  not  die  more  honourably  than  in 
battle,  determined  to  attack  Cesar  at  the  same 
time  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  night  prece- 
ding the  execution  of  this  design,  he  ordered 
his  servants  at  supper  to  render  him  their  best 
services  that  evening,  and  fill  the  wi^ie  roood 
plentifully;  for  the  day  fvUowing  they  might 
belonff  to  another  master,  whilst  he  lay  ex 
tended  on  the  ground,  no  lonser  of  conse- 
quence either  to  them  or  to  himself.  Hla 
friends  were  aflTected,  and  wept  to  hear  him 
talk  thus;  which  when  be  perceived  he  en- 
couraged them  by  assurances,  that  his  expec^ 
tations  of  a  glorious  victory  were  at  least  eqoal 
to  those  of  an  honourable  death.  At  the  dLead 
of  night,  when  universal  silence  reigned  throeg^ 
the  city,  a  silence  that  was  deepened  by  the 
awful  thought  of  the  ensuing  day,  on  a  sudden 
was  heard  the  sound  of  musical  instmmentBy 
and  a  noise  which  resembled  the  acclamationa 
of  Bacchanals.  This  tumultuous  procession 
seemed  to  pass  through  the  whole  city,  and  go 
out  at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  enemy^  camn. 
Those  who  reflected  on  this  prodigy,  conclud- 
ed that  Bacchus,  the  god  whom  Antony  afilect 
ed  to  imitate,  had  then  forsaken  him. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  he  led  bis  infantry 
out  of  the  city,  and  posted  them  on  a  rising 
ground,  from  whence  he  saw  his  fleet  advance 
towards  the  enemy.  Tliere  he  stood  waiting  for 
the  event;  but  as  soon  as  the  two  fleets  met, 
they  hailed  each  other  with  their  oars  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  (Antony's  fleet  making  ibe 
first  advances,)  and  sailed  together  peaceafal« 
towards  the  city.  This  was  no  sooner  done  thnn 
the  cavalry  deserted  him  in  the  same  manner, 
and  surrendered  to  Cesar:  His  infantry  were 
routed ;  and  as  he  retired  to  the  city,  he  exclaim- 
ed that  Cleopatra  had  betrayed  him  to  tho« 
with  whom  he  was  fighting  only  for  her  sake. 

The  unhappy  queen,  dreading  the  etfects  ef 
his  anger,  fled  to  her  monument,  and  having 
secured  it  as  much  as  possible  with  bars  and 
bolts,  she  gave  orders  that  Antony  thauid  b* 
informed  she  was  dead.  Believing  the  tnibi^ 
mation  to  be  true,  he  cr^ed,  <<  Antony,  why  doni 
thou  delay.^  What  is  life  to  thee,  when  it  n 
Uken  from  her,  for  whom  alone  thou  conldfll 
wish  to  live.^  He  then  went  to  his  chamber 
and  opening  his  coat  of  mail,  he  said,  <*I  nix 
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not  diatretsed;  Cleopatra,  that  thou  art  gone 
before  me,  for  I  shaU  toon  be  with  thee:  but  I 
grieve  to  think  that  I,  who  have  been  m  distUi- 
gttithed  a  general,  should  be  inferior  in  magna- 
nimity to  a  woman  .^  He  was  then  attended  bj 
a  fait^ul  servant,  whose  name  was  Eros*  He 
had  engaged  this  servant  to  kii  him  whenever 
he  shoold  think  it  necessary,  and  he  now  de- 
manded that  service.  Eros  drew  his  sword, 
as  if  he  designed  to  kill  him;  but.  suddenly 
turning  about,  he  slew  himself,  and  fell  at  his 
master's  feet !  '<  This,  Eros,  was  greatly  done," 
said  Antony  3  ^  thy  heart  would  not  permit 
thee  to  kill  thy  master,  but  thou  hast  taught 
him  what  to  do  by  thy  example."  He  then 
plunged  his  sword  into  his  bowels,  and  threw 
nimself  on  a  couch  that  stood  by.  The  wound, 
*  however,  was  not  so  deep  as  to  cause  imme- 
diate death;  and  the  blood  stopping  as  he  lay 
on  the  couch,  he  came  to  himself,  and  entreat- 
ed those  who  stood  by  to  pat  him  out  of  his 
pain.  They  all  fled,  neverthelets,  and  left  him 
to  his  cries  and  torments,  till  Diomedes,  sec- 
retary to  Cleopatra,  came  with  her  request, 
that  be  would  come  to  her  in  the  monument 
When  Antony  found  that  she  was  still  living, 
it  gave  him  fresh  spirits,  and  he  ordered  his 
servants  to  take  him  op.  Accordingly  they 
carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the  door  of  the 
monument  Cleopatra  would  not  suffer  the 
door  to  be  opened,  but  a  cord  being  let  down 
from  a  window,  Antony  was  fastenml  to  it,  and 
she,  with  her  two  women,  all  that  were  admit- 
ted into  the  monument,  drew  him  up.  No- 
thing, as  they  who  were  present  observed,  could 
possibljr  be  more  affecting  than  tkit  spectacle. 
Antony,  covered  with  blood,  and  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  hoisted  up  by  the  rope,  and 
•tretching  out  his  hands  to  Uleopatra,  while 
he  was  suspended,  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
the  air!  For  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  drew  him  up,  though  Cleopatra  herself 
exerted  all  her  strength,  straining  every  nerve 
and  distorting  every  feature  with  the  violence 
of  the  effort;  while  thofto  who  stood  below 
endeavored  to  animate  and  encourage  her,  and 
seemed  to  partake  in  all  the  toil,  and  all  the 
emotions  that  she  felt.  When  she  had  drawn 
him  up  and  laid  htm  on  a  bed.  as  she  stood 
over  him,  she  rent  her  clothes,  beat  and 
wounded  her  breast,  and  wiping  the  blood 
from  his  disfigured  countenance,  she  called 
him  her  lord,  her  emperor,  her  husband!  Her 
soul  was  absorbed  in  his  misfortunes;  and  she 
seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten  that  she  had 
any  miseries  of  her  own.  Antony  endeavour- 
ed to  sooth  her  as  well  as  he  was  able^  and 
called  for  wine:  either  because  he  was  thirsty, 
or  because  he  thought  it  might  sooner  put  him 
out  of  his  pain.  Wh'en  he  had  drank,  he  ad- 
vised her  to  consult  her  own  affairs  and  her 
safety,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  hon- 
our, and  to  place  her  confidence  in  Proculeius 
rather  than  in  the  other  friends  of  Cnsar. 
<*  As  to  himself,"  he  said,  "that  she  ou^ht  ra- 
ther to  r<goice  in  the  remembrance  of  his  past 
happiness  than  to  bevi(^l  his  present  misfor- 
tunes; since  in  his  life  he  had  been  illustrious. 
and  was  not  inglorious  in  his  death.  He  had 
conquered  like  a  Roman,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  Roman  that  he  was  conquered."  A  kttle 
before  he  expired,  Proculeius  arrived   *rom 


Cosar:  for  after  Antony  had  sUbbed  himseli; 
and  was  conveyed  to  Cleopatra,  Derceteos) 
one  of  his  guards,  privately  carried  off  his 
bloody  sword,  and  shewed  it  to  Cesar.  When 
Cesar  beheld  this  token  of  Antony's  death,  he 
retired  to  the  inner  part  of  hi4  tent,  and  shed 
some  tean  in  remembrance  of  a  man  who  had 
been  his  relation,  his  colleague  in  government, 
and  his  associate  in  so  many  battles  and  im- 
portant affairs.*  He  then  called  his  friends 
together,  and  read  the  letters  which  had  passed 
between  him  and  Antony,  wherein  it  appeared 
that,  though  Cesar  had  still  written  in  a  ra- 
tional and  equitable  manner,  the  answera  of 
Antony  were  insolent  and  contemptuous.  Af- 
ter this  he  despatched  Proculeius  with  ordera 
to  take  Cleopatra  alive,  if  it  were  possible, 
for  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  save  the 
treasures  in  the  monument,  which  would  so 
greatly  add  to  the  gloiy  of  his  triumph.  How- 
ever, she  refused  to  admit  him  into  the  monu- 
ment, and  would,  only  speak  to  him  through 
the  bolted  gate.  The  subsUnce  of  this  con 
ference  was.  that  Cleopatra  made  a  requisition 
of  the  kingdom  for  her  children,  while  Procu- 
leius, on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  her  to 
trust  every  thing  to  Cesar. 

After  he  had  reconnoitered  the  place,  he 
sent  an  account  of  it  to  Cesar;  upon  which 
Gallus  was  despatched  to  confer  with  Cleo- 
patra. The  thing  was  thus  concerted.  Gallus 
went  up  to  the  gate  of  the  monument,  and 
drew  Cleopatra  into  conversation,  while,  in 
the  mean  time,  Proculeius  applied  a  ladder  to 
the  window,  where  the  women  had  taken  in 
Antony;  and  having  got  in  with  two  servants, 
be  immediately  made  for  the  place  where  Cleo 
patra  v-ts  in  conference  with  Grallus.  One  of 
ner  womju  discovered  him,  and  immediately 
screamed  aloud,  "  Wretched  Cleopatra,  you 
are  taken  alive."  She  turned  about,  and,  see- 
ing Proculeius,  the  same  instant  attempted  to 
stab  herself;  — -ibr  to  this  intent  she  always 
carried  a  dagger  about  with  her.  Proculeius, 
however,  prevented  her,  and,  expostulating 
with  her,  as  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  he  en 
treated  her  not  to  be  so  injurious  to  herMlf  or 
to  Cesar;  that  she  wou^i  not  deprive  so  hu- 
mane a  prince  of  the  glory  of  his  clemency,  or 
expose  him  by  her  distrust  to  the  imputation  of 
treachery  or  cruelty.  At  the  same  time  he 
took  the  dagger  from  her,  and  shook  her 
clothes,  lest  she  should  have  poison  concealed 
about  her.  Cesar  also  sent  his  freedman  Epa- 
phroditus  with  ordera  to  treat  her  with  the 
greatest  politeness,  but,  by  all  means,  to  bring 
her  alive. 

Cesar  entered  Alexandria  convening  with 
Arius  the  philosopher;  and  that  he  might  do 
him  honour  before  the  people,  ho  led  him  by 
the  hand.  When  he  entered  the  Gymnasium 
he  ascended  a  tribunal  which  had  been  erectec 
for  him,  and  gave  assurances  to  the  citizens, 
who  prostratMl  themselves  before  him,  that 
the  citv  should  not  be  hurt  He  told  them  he 
had  different  motives  for  this.  In  the  first  place, 

*  This  retlnaent  of  Cttnx  was  esrtainly  an  afieeta- 
tion  of  concern.  The  death  of  Antony  had  been  aa 
inTarkbIa  object  with  him.  He  wae  too  cowardly  ta 
think  himieu  aafe  while  he  lired ;  and  to  expose  hii 
weakncM  by  readinr  his  letters  the  moment  he  wm 
ioformed  or  his  deaUi.  was  certainly  no  proof  that  bt 
felt  even  thee  any  tenaerneti  for  his  meaAory. 
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II  WBf  boilt  by  Alttnmder:  in  tfao  nait  place, 
he  admired  it  for  ite  beauty  and  magnitude; 
and,  lactly,  be  wonld  apere  it,  were  it  bat  for 
the  sake  of  hta  friend  Arios,  who  was  bom 
there.  Cesar  gave  him  the  high  honour  of 
this  appellation,  and  pardoned  many  at  his  re- 
quest. Amongst  these  was  PhilosUatua,  one  of 
the  most  acute  and  eloquent  sophists  of  his 
time.  This  man,  without  any  right,  pretend- 
ed to  be  a  follower  of  the  academics;  and  Cm- 
■ar,  from  a  bad  opinion  of  his  morals,  rejected 
his  petition:  upon  which  the  sophist  followed 
Arius  up  and  down  in  a  mourning  cloak,  with 
a  long  white- beard,  crying  constantly, 

«  The  wiM,  if  rctlly  •uch,  will  aare  the  wiie.*' 
Cesar  heard  and  pardoned  him,  not  so  much 
out  of  favour,  as  to  save  Arius  from  the  imper- 
tinence and  envy  be  might  incur  on  his  ac- 
count 

Antyllus,  the  eldest  son  of  Antonv  by  Ful- 
via,  was  betrayed  by  his  tutor  Theodorus  and 
put  to  death.  While  the  soldiers  were  behead- 
mg  him,  the  tutor  stole  a  jewel  of  considerable 
value,  which  he  wore  about  his  neck,  and  cou- 
cealed  it  in  his  girdle.  When  he  was  charged 
with  it,  he  deni^  the  fact;  but  the  jewel  was 
found  upon  him,  and  he  was  crucified.  Cesar 
appointed  a  guard  over  Cleopatra's  children 
and  their  governor's,  and  allowed  them  an  hon- 
ourable support.  Cesario,  the  reputed  son  of 
Cesar,  the  dictator,  had  been  sent  by  his  mo- 
tiier,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  through 
iCthiopia  into  India.  But,  Rhoden,  his  gov- 
ernor, a  man  of  the  same  principles  with  Theo- 
dorus, persuading  him  that  Caesar  would  cer- 
tainly make  him  king  of  ^ypt,  prevailed  on 
him  to  turn  back.  While  Cesar  was  deliber- 
ating how  he  should  dispose  of  him,  Arius  is 
said  to  have  observed,  that  there  ougbt  not,  by 
any  means,  to  be  too  many  Cessna.  How- 
ever, soon  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he 
was  slain. 

Many  considerable  princes  begged  the  body 
of  Antony,  that  they  might  have  the  honour  of 
ffiving  it  burial;  but  Cesar  would  not  take  it 
from  Cleopatra,  who  interred  it  with  her  own 
hands,  ana  performed  the  funeral  rites  with 
great  magnincence;  for  sbe  was  allowed  to  ex- 
pend what  she  thought  proper  on  the  occasion. 
The  excess  of  her  affliction,  and  the  Inflamnia- 
tion  of  her  breast,  which  was  wounded  bv  the 
blows  she  had  given  it  in  her  anguish,  threw 
her  into  a  fever.  She  was  pleased  to  find  an 
excuse  in  this  for  abstaining  fVom  food,  and 
hoped,  bv  this  means,  to  die  without  interrup- 
tion. The  phvsician,  in  whom  she  placed  her 
principal  confidence,  was  Olympus j  and>.  ac- 
cording to  his  short  account  of  these  transac- 
tions, she  made  use  of  his  advice  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  design.  Cesar,  however,  sus- 
pected it;  and  that  he  might  prevail  on  her  to 
Cake  the  necessary  food  and  physic,  he  threat- 
ened to  treat  her  children  with  severity.  This 
had  the  desired  efiect,  and  her  resolution  was 
overborne.* 


r  by  war 

Ber  iendernesi  for  her  children  b  alwayi  raperior  to 
her  mIMotc  ;  and  ihe  had  a  grcatncti  of  loid  which 
Ouu  M?er  knew. 


A  few  days  alter,  Cesar  himself  made  here 
▼isit  of  condolence  and  consolation.  She  wh 
then  in  an  undress,  and  lying  negligently  on  a 
coach;  but  when  the  conqueror  entered  the 
apeitment,  though  she  bad  nothing  on,  b^t  a 
single  bedgown,  she  aroee  and  threw  henetf 
at  hia  feet.  Her  face  was  out  of  figure,  her 
hair  in  disorder,  her  voice  trembling,- ber  ey« 
sunk,  and  her  bosom  bore  the  marks  (^Uie  in- 
juries she  had  done  it  In  short,  her  person 
gave  one  the  image  of  her  mind;  yet,  in  this 
deplorable  condition,  there  were  some  remains 
of  that  grace,  that  spirit  and  vivacity  which 
nad  so  peculiarly  animated  ber  former  charms, 
and  still  some  gleams  of  her  native  elegance 
might  be  seen  to  wander  over  her  melai^holy 
countenance.* 

When  Cesar  had  replaced  heron  her  conch, 
and  seated  himself  by  her,  she  endeavoured  to 
justify  the  port  she  took  against  him  in  the  war, 
alleging  the  necessity  she  was  under,  and  her 
fear  of  Antony.  But  when  she  found  that  these 
ap«.logies  had  no  weight  with  Cesar,  she  bad 
recourse  to  prayen  and  entreaties,  as  if  she 
uad  been  really  desirous  of  life;  end,  at  the 
same  time,  she  put  into  his  hands  an  inventory 
of  her  treasure.  Seleucns,  one  of  ber  treat* 
nrera,  who  was  present,  accpted  her  of  sup- 
pressing some  articles  in  the  account;  apes 
which  ihe  started  up  from  her  couch,  caoght 
him  by  the  hair,  and  gave  him  several  blown 
on  the  face.  Cesar  smiled  at  this  spirited  re> 
sentment,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  her: 
"  But  how  is  it  to  be  borne,"  said  she, «  Cesar, 
if,  while  even  yon  honour  me  with  a.  visit  in 
nrf  wretched  situation,  I  must  be  aflTrdted  by 
one  of  my  own  servants?  Supposing  that  I 
have  reserved  a  few  trinkets,  tbey  were  by  n« 
means  intended  as  ornaments  for  ny  ovni  pei^ 
son  in  these  miserable  fortunes,  but  as  little 
presents  fbr  Octavia  aud  Ltivia,  by  whose  good 
offices  I  might  hope  to  find  fltvour  with  yon.' 
Cesar  was  not  displeased  to  hear  this,  because 
he  flattered  himself  that  she  was  willing  to 
live.  He,  therefore,  assured  her,  that,  what 
ever,  she  had  reserved  she  might  dispose  of  C 
her  pleasure;  and  that  she  might,  in  ewery  re» 
p(>ct,  depend  on  the  most  honourable  treat- 
ment. After  this,  hn  took  his  leave,  in  confi 
•lence  that  he  had  brought  her  to  his  purpose} 
boi  she  deceived  him. 

There  was  in  Cesar's  train  a  yoong.noble- 
mail,  whose  name  was  Cornelius  Dolabella 
He  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
and  having  engaged  to  communicate  to  hei 
every  thing  that  passed,  he  sent  her  private 
notice  that  Cesar  was  about  to  return  into  Sy 
ria,  and  that,  within  three  days,  she  would  bo 
sent  away  with  her  children.  When  she  wet 
informed  of  this,  she  requested  of  Cassar  pe«^ 
mission  to  make  her  last  obkitions  to  Antonj. 
This  being  granted,  she  was  conveyed  to 
the  place  where  he  was  buried;  and  kneel- 
ing at  his  tomb,  with  her  women«  she  thoo 

*  Dion  gives  a  more  pompoiu  aceoimt  of  her  reec^ 
tion  of  Ccnr.  She  receives  him, he  fell*  ut,iB  %mag 
niAeent  apartment,  lyin^;  on  a  splendid  bed,  in  •  movrw- 
iBf  habit,  which  peculiarly  became  her;  that  dbe  faaA 
•event  pietnree  of  Julius  Cesar  placed  near  her;  •mi 
some  letters  she  had  receired  firom  him  in  her  bosot^ 
The  cooTcrsatlon  turned  on  the  same  subject;  aad  has 
speech  on  the  ooeasion  h  recorded.  Diorib  1. 54. 


ANTONY. 
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I  the  IBUM  of  the  dead  .^<<  It  ia  not 
loBg,  mj  Antony,  nnce  with  thote  hands  I  bn- 
lied  thee.  Alas!  they  then  were  free ;  bnt  th^ 
Cleopatra  is  now  a  prisoner,  atteniMd  by  a 
gnara.  lest  in  the  transports  of  her  grief,  she 
should  disfigure  this  captive  body,  which  is  re- 
serred  to  sdom  the  triumph  over  thee.  These 
ate  the  last  offerings,  the  last  honours  she  can 
pay  theer  for  she  is  now  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
distant  country.  Nothing  oonld  pert  us  while 
we  lived:  but  in  death  we  are  to  be  divided. 
Thou,  though  a  Roman,  liest  buried  in  Egypt; 
and  I,  an  Egyptian,  must  be  interred  in  luly, 
the  onlv  favour  I  shall  receive  ttom  thy  coun- 
try, let  if  the  gods  of  Rome  have  power  or 
mercy  left  (for  surely  those  of  BSgypt  nave  for- 
saken U8,*)  let  them  not  suffer  me  to  be  led  in 
living  triumph  to  thy  disgrace!  No! — ^hide  me, 
hide  me  with  thee  in  the  grave  j  for  life,  since 
thou  hast  left  it,  has  been  miaery  to  me.'' 

Thus  the  unhappy  queen  bewailed  her  mis- 
fortunes; and,  after  she  had  crowned  the  tomb 
with  flowers,  and  kissed  it,  she  ordered  her  bath 
to  be  prepared.  When  she  had  bathed,  she  sat 
down  to  a  magnificent  supper;  soon  after  which, 
a  peasant  came  to  the  gate  with  a  small  baaket. 
The  guards  inquired  what  it  contained;  and  the 
man  who  brought  it,  putting  by  the  leaves 
which  lay  uppermost,  shewed  them  a  parcel  of 
figs.  As  they  admired  their  sise  and  beauty,  he 
smiled  and  bade  them  take  some;  but  they  re- 
fused, and  not  suspecting  that  the  basket  con- 
tained any  thing  else,  it  was  carried  in.  After 
supper,  Cleopatra  sent  a  letter  to  Caesar,  and, 
ordering  every  body  out  of  the  monument,  ex- 
ccyt  her  two  women,  she  made  fast  the  door. 
When  Cesar  opened  the  letter,  the  plaintive 
style  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  strong 
request  that  she  might  be  buried  in  the  same 
tomb  with  Antony,  made  him  suspect  her  de- 
sign. At  first  he  was  for  hastening  to  her  him- 
self, but  be  changed  his  mind  and  despatched 
others.f  Her  death,  however,  was  so  sudden, 
that  though  thev  who  were  sent  ran  the  whole 
way,  alarmed  the  guards  with  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  immediately  broke  open  the  doors, 
they  found  her  quite  dead^  lying  on  her  golden 
bod,  and  dressed  in  all  her  royal  ornaments. 
Iras,  one  of  her  women,  lay  dead  at  her  feeu 
and  Charmioo,  hardly  able  to  support  herself, 
was  adjusting  her  mistress's  diadem.  One  of 
Cesar's  messengers  said  angrily,  *'  Charmion, 
was  this  well  done.*"  «  Perfectly  well,"  said 
she,  **  and  worthy  a  descendant  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt.'*  She  had  no  sooner  said  this,  than 
■he  fell  down  dead. 

It  is  related  by  some  that  an  asp  was  brought 
In  amongst  the  figs,  and  hid  under  the  leaves; 
asd  ihat  Cleopatra  bad  ordered  it  so  that  she 
might  be  bit  without  seeing  it;  tha^  however, 
apon  removing  the  leaves,  she  perceived  it,  and 

It  wss  (he  opinion  of  the  aoeienti,  (hat  the  gods 
"^  the  vaaqniahed.    Thui  Fwf»t^» 


KiewRre  onmee,  sdytlt  sriiace  reUeti% 
Dii,  )iiibiu  imperiom  aos  ilMaL  JBtu  t. 

And  TWtfut,— 

Alkiii  jam  imperii  deos. 


f  Thi*  Is  another  intlanee  of  hii  pertonsl 

}  Dion  nays,  that  Cmau  ordered  her  to  be  lucked 

W  the  iVyitof  that  the  poiion  might  be  drawn  oat;  bat 

1^  wet  too  !»*•. 


said,  <<  This  is  what  (  wanted.''  Cpon  whidi 
al^e  immediately  held  out  hex  am  to  it.  Others 
say,  that  the  asp  was  kept  in  a  water  vessel,  snd 
that  she  vexed  and  pricked  it  with  a  golden 
spindle  till  it  seized  her  arm.  Nothing  of  this, 
however,  could  be  ascertained;  for  it  was  re 
ported  likewise  that  she  carried  about  with  her 
a  certain  poison  in  a  hollow  bodkin  that  ahc' 
wore  in  her  hair;  yet  there  was  neither  any 
mark  of  poison  on  her  body,  nor  was  there  any 
serpent  found  in  the  monument,  though  the 
track  of  a  reptile  was  said  to  have  been  discov- 
ered on  the  sea  sands  opposite  the  windows  of 
Cleopatra's  apartment.  Others,  again,  have 
affirmed  that  she  had  two  small  punctures  on 
her  arm,  apparentlv  occasioned  by  the  sting  of 
the  asp;  and  it  is  clear  that  Cesar  gave  credit 
to  this;  for  her  efiigy,  which  he  carried  in  tri* 
umph,  bad  an  asp  on  the  arm.* 

Such  are  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  death 
of  Cleopatra;  and  though  Ciesar  was  much  dis- 
appointed by  it,  he  admired  her  fortitude, 
and  ordered  her  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
Antony,  with  all  the  magnificence  due  to  her 
quality.  Her  women,  too,  were,  by  his  orders, 
interred  with  great  funeral  pomp.  Cleopatra 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  baring 
reigned  twentjr-two  years,  the  fourteen  last  in 
conjunction  with  Antony.  Antony  was  fifty- 
three,  some  sav  fifty-six,  when  he  died.  His 
statues  were  all  demolished,  but  Cleopatra's 
remain  untouched;  for  Archibius,  a  friend  of 
hers,  gave  Cssar  a  thousand  talents  for  their 
redemption. 

Antony  left  by  his  three  wives  seven  chil- 
dren,! whereof  Antyllus,  the  eldest,  only  was 
put  to  death.  Octavia  took  the  rest,  and  edu 
cated  them  as  her  own.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter 
by  Cleopatra,  was  married  to  Juba,  one  of  the 
politest  princes  of  his  time;  and  Octavia  made 
Antony,  bis  son  by  Fulvia,  so  considerable  with 
Caesar,  that,  after  Agrippa  and  the  sons  of 
Livia,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  hold  the 
first  place  in  his  favour.  OcUria,  by  herfirsi 
husband  Marcellus,  had  two  daughters  and  o 
son  named  Marcellus.  One  of  these  daoghte. 
she  married  to  Agrippa;  and  the  son  married  s 
daughter  of  Ciesar's.  Bat  as  he  died  soon  after 
and  Octavia  observing  that  her  brother  was  at 
a  loss  whom  he  should  adopt  in  his  place,  she 
prevailed  on  him  to  give  his  daughter  Julia  to 
Agrippa,  though  her  own  daughter  must  neces- 
sarily be  divor.ed  to  make  way  for  her.  Caesar 
and  Agrippa  having  agreed  on  this  point,  she 
took  bacK  her  daughter  and  married  her  to  An 
tony.  Of  the  two  daughters  that  Octavia  had 
by  Antony,  one  was  married  to  Domitius  iBno- 
barbus,  and  the  other,  Antonia,  so  much  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  married  Dni 
sus,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  son-in-law  to  Caesar 
Of  this  line  came  G«rmanicus  and  Claudius  ' 
Claudius  was  afterwards  emperor;  and  so  like 
wise  was  Caius  the  son  of  Germanicus,  who 
after  a  short  but  infamous  reign,  was  put  to 
death,  together  with  his  wife  anc  daughter 

*  This  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  The.v  woald,  of 
eoaree,  be  en  esp  on  the  dJadem  of  (he  cfigy,  beeasis 
it  was  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  I^gTptt  sad  thu  SMgh 
give  rise  to  the  report  of  an  asp  wing  os  the  arm. 

t  By  ISikria,  he  had  Aotjihu  and  Antony ;  by  ^ 
Ofi^a,  he  had  Cleopatra)  Plofemy,  and  Alesmi 
and  by  Octovia,  Antooia  miy'or  snd  Antonia  mia 
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PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


Agrippina,  who  bad  Luciua  Domitioi  by  JEno- 
Wrbtw,was  afterwards  married  to  Claiuutu  Cb- 
MT.  He  adopted  Domttiua,  whom  he  named 
Hen  Germanicni.    This  Nero,  who  was  em- 


peror in  oar  times,  pot  his  own  modier  to  deatf^ 
and,  bj  the  madness  of  his  conduct,  went  ne« 
to  ruin  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  the  fifth 
M  descent  flrom  Antony. 


DEMETRIUS  AND  ANTONY  COMPARED. 


As  Demetrius  and  Antony  both  passed  throogh 
a  Tariety  of  fortune,  we  shall  consider,  in  ^e 
first  place,  their  respcctiTe  power  and  celebri- 
ty. 1^'hese  were  herediUry  to  Demetrius;  for 
Antigonus,  the  most  powerful  of  Alexander's 
snccessors,  had  reduced  all  Asia  -2urim  his 
son's  minority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  father 
of  Antony  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  character,  but 
not  of  a  military  character;  yet  though  he  had 
no  public  influence  or  reputation  to  beqoeaui  to 
6is-  son,  that  sen  dia  not  neaiuie  to  aspire  to 
Uie  eropite  of  Cofctr;  and,  without  any  title 
either  from  consanguinity  or  alliance,  he  cSec- 
tnally  iA  tewed  himself  with  all  that  be  had  ac- 
qvired:  at  least,  by  his  own  peculiar  weight, 
after  he  had  divided  the  world  into  two  parts, 
he  took  the  better  for  himself.  By  his  lieuten- 
ants he  conquered  the  Partfaians,  and  drove  back 
the  barbarous  nations  about  Caucasus,  as  far 
as  the  Caspian  sea.  Even  the  less  reputable 
parts  of  his  conduct  are  so  many  testimonies  of 
Lis  greatness.  The  father  of  Demetrius  thought 
it  an  hoLOur  to  marry  him  to  Phila  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antipater,  though  there  was  a  disparity 
m  their  years;  while  Antony's  connection  with 
Cleopatra  was  considered  as  a  degrading  cir- 
cumsunce;  though  Cleopatra,  in  wealth  and 
magnificence,  was  superior  to  all  the  princes  of 
her  time,  Arsaces  excepted.  Thus  he  had  rais- 
ed himself  to  such  a  pitch  of  grandeur,  that  the 
world  in  general  thought  him  entitled  even  to 
more  than  he  wished. 

In  Demetrius's  acquis^ion  of  empire  there 
was  nothing  reprehensible.  He  extended  it 
inly  to  nations  inured  to  slavery,  and  desirous 
of  being  governed.  But  the  arbitrary  power 
of  Antony  grew  on  the  execrable  policy  of  a  ty- 
rant, who  once  more  reduced  to  slavery  a  peo- 
ple that  had  shaken  off  the  yoke.  Consequently 
the  greatest  of  his  actions,  his  conquest  of  Bru- 
tos  and  Cassius,  is  darkened  with  the  inglo- 
nous  motive  of  wresting  its  liberty  from  Rome. 
Demetrius,  during  his  better  fortunes,  consult- 
ed the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  removed  the 
mrisons  from  the  cities:  while  Antony  made 
X  his  boast,  that  he  had  destroyed  the  asserton 
#f  his  country's  freedom  in  Macedonia. 

Antony  is  praised  for  his  liberality  and  ma- 
iuficence;  in  which,  however,  Demetrius  is  so 
far  his  superior,  that  he  gave  more  to  his  ene- 
■lies  than  the  former  did  to  his  friends.  Antony 
was  honoured  for  allowing  a  magnificent  fune- 
lal  to  Brutus;  but  Demetrius  buried  every  ene- 
my he  had  slain,  and  sent  back  his  prisoners  to 
Ptolemy,  not  only  with  their  own  property,  bat 
with  presents. 

Both  were  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  fell 
with  too  much  ease  into  luxury  and  indulgence. 
But  we  never  find  Demetrius  neglecting  his  af- 


fairs for  his  pleasures.  In  his  boors  of  kim% 
indeed,  he  had  his  Lamia,  whose  oflke  it  wa% 
like  the  fairy  in  the  f^ble,  to  lull  him  to  deep 
or  amuse  him  in  his  play.  When  he  went  to 
war,  his  spear  was  not  boond  about  with  ivy} 
Ills  nehnet  did  not  smell  of  perfume;  he  did  not 
come  in  the  foppery  of  dress  out  of  the  cbarn- 
hers  of  the  women:  the  riots  of  Bacchus  and 
his  train  were  hushed;  and  he  became,  as  Eo- 
lipides  says,  the  minister  qfJ\ifar$*  In  short, 
he  never  lost  a  battle  through  the  indulgence  of 
luxury.  This  could  not  be  said  of  Antony:  as  in 
the  pictures  of  Hercules  we  see  Omphaiie  steal- 
ing his  club  and  his  lion's  skin,  so  Cleopatra 
frequently  disarmed  Antony,  and,  whilb  he 
should  have  been  prosecuting  the  most  neoee- 
sary  expeditions,  led  him  to  dancichr  and  dalli- 
ance on  the  shores  of  Canopos  and  Taphosiris.* 
So,  likewise,  as  Paris  came  from  battle  to  the 
bosom  of  Helen,  and  even  from  the  loss  of  vic- 
tory to  her  bed,  Antony  threw  victory  itself  oot 
of  his  hands  to  follow  Cleopatra. 

Demetrius  being  onder  no  prohibition  of  the 
laws,  but  following  the  example  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy,  manied 
several  wives,  and  treated  them  all  with  the 
greatest  honour.  Antony,  though  it  was  a  thing 
unheard  of  amongst  the  Romans,  had  two 
wives  at  the  same  time.  Besides,  he  banished  her 
who  was  pro^rly  his  wife,  and  a  cittaen,  firom 
his  house,  to  indulge  a  foreigner  with  whom  he 
could  have  no  legal  connection.  From  their 
marriages,  of  course,  one  of  them  found  no  incon- 
venience; the  other  suffered  the  greatest  evila 

In  re8pew*t  to  their  amours,  Antony  was  com- 
paratively pardonable  and  modest.  Historiane 
tell  us,  that  the  Athenians  turned  the  doga  oot 
of  the  citadel,  because  they  had  their  procree- 
tive  intercoune  in  public.  But  Demetrius  had 
his  courtesans,  and  dishonoured  the  matrons  of 
Athens  even  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Nay, 
though  cruelty  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with 
sensual  gratifications,  he  scrupled  not  to  drive 
the  most  beautiful  and  virtuous  youth  in  the 
city  to  the  extremity  of  death,  to  avoid  hie 
brutal  dc«igns.  In  short,  Antony,  by  his  amor 
ous  indulgences,  hurt  only  himself:  Demetrini 
injured  oUiers. 

With  regard  to  theur  behavioor  to  their 
parents  and  relations,  that  of  Demetrius  is  irre 
proachable;  but  Antony  sacrificed  his  nnde  to 
the  sword  of  Casar,  that  he  might  be  empow- 
ed  in  his  torn  to  cut  off  Cicero.  A  crime  the 
latter  was,  which  never  could  be  made  paide»- 
able,  had  Antony  even  saved  and  not  sacrificed 

*  Strabo  nentioni  this  s«  a  romsDtic  phee  aar  the 
MS,  full,  of  rock*,  where  the  yoit&f  ivcnt  to  Mim 
theaselTee.    Lib.  xvii. 


DION. 


•n  ancle  by  Uie  meant.  They  tie  boUi  teemed 
ef  perfidy,  in  that  one  of  them  threw  Arttbtzni 
in  prison ;  and  the  other  killed  Alexander.  An- 
tony, however,  has  some  apology  in  thii  case; 
for  he  had  been  abandoned  and  betrayed  by 
Artabazw  in  Media.  But  Demetrini  was  sus- 
pected of  laying  a  false  accusation  against 
Alexander^  and  of  punishing,  not  the  offender, 
bat  the  injured. 

There  is  this  difference,  too,  in  their  military 
operations,  that  Demetrius  gained  every  victory 
hmkseif,  snd  many  of  Antony's  laurels  were 
won  by  his  lieutenants. 

Both  lost  their  empire  by  their  own  fault, 
^t  by  different  means.    The  former  was  aban- 


doned by  his  people:  the  latter  decertod  lifi^ 
even  whilst  they  were  fighting  for  him.  The 
fault  of  Demetrius  was,  that,  by  his  conduct, 
he  lost  the  affection  of  his  army:  the  fault  or 
Antony,  his  desertion  and  neglect  of  that  affec- 
tion, fif either  of  them  can  be  approved  im 
their  death;  but  Demetrius  much  less  than  An- 
tony; for  he  suffered  himself  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  with  a  spiht  that  was 
truly  bestial,  endured  an  imprisonment  of  three 
years  for  nothing  but  the  low  indulgences  of 
appetite.  There  was  a  deplorable  weakneu, 
and  many  disgraceful  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  Antony;  but  he  effected  it  at  last 
without  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 


DION. 


Aa  we  learn  from  SimonSdet,  my  dear  Senecio, 
that  the  Trojans  were  b^  no  means  offended  at 
the  Corinthians  for  joinms  the  confederates  in 
the  Grecian  war,  be(»use  ue  family  of  Glaucus, 
their  own  "ally,  was  originally  of  Corinth,  so 
neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  have  rea- 
•on  to  complain  of  the  academy,  which  has  been 
equally  favourable  to  both.  This  will  appear 
ftom  the  lives  of  Brutus  and  Dion;  for,  as  one 
was  the  scholar  of  Plato,  and  the  otbiar  edu- 
cated in  his  principles,  they  came  like  wrest- 
lers from  the  same  Palaestra,  to  engage  in  the 
greatest  conflicts.  Both  by  their  tsondact,  in 
which  there  was  a  great  similarity,  confirmed 
that  observation  of  their  master,  that  "  Power 
and  fortune  must  concur  with  prudence  and 
lustice,  to  effect  any  thing  great  in  a  political 
capacity:"  but  as  HipponiachuS)  the  wrestler 
■aid,  that  he  could  distinguish  his  scholars  at  a 
distance,  though  they  were  only  carryins  meat 
from  the  market;  so  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  have  had  a  polite  education,  must  have  a 
similar  influence  on  their  manners,  and  give  a 
peculiar  grace  and  propriety  to  their  conduct 
Accident,  however,  rather  than  design,  gave 
a  similarity  to  the  lives  of  these  two  men;  and 
both  were  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death,  before 
they  could  carry  the  purposes,  which  they  had 
porsued  with  so  much  labour,  into  execution. 
The  most  singular  circumstance  attending  thieir 
death  was,  that  both  had  a  divine  warning  of 
It,  in  the  appearance  of  a  frightful  spectre, 
llierc  are  those,  indeed,  who  say,  that  no  man 
IB  his  senses  ever  saw  a  spectre;  that  these  are 
the  delusive  visions  of  women  and  children;  or 
of  men  whoso  intellects  are  affected  by  some 
infirmity  of  the  body:  and  who  believe  that 
their  absurd  imaginations  are  of  divine  inspira- 
tioB.  But  of  Dion  and  Brutus,  men  of  firm  and 
philosophic  minds,  whose  understandings  were 
not  affected  by  any  constitutional  infirmity;— if 
■uch  men  could  pay  so  much  credit  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  spectres,  as  to  give  an  account  of 
them  to  their  friends,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
riionki  ucpart  from  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  men  had  their  evil  genii,  who  disturbed 
them  with  fears,  and  distressed  their  virtue, 
2est  by  a  steady  and  uniform  pursuit  of  it,  they 
■ImuM  bereaf&r  obtain  a  hsppicr  allotment 


than  themselYes.*  These  things,  howefer,  ' 
most  refer  to  another  occasion,  and  in  this 
twelfth  book  of  parallel  lives,  of  which  Dion 
and  Bratus  are  the  subjects,  I  shall  begin  with 
the  more  ancient. 

After  Dionysius  the  elder  had  seized  the 
government  of  Sicily,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Hermocrates,  a  Syracusan.  But,  as  the  mo* 
narchic  power  was  yet  but  ill  established,  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  so  much  abused  in  her 
person  by  an  outrageous  faction  that  she  put 
an  end  to  her  life.  When  Dionysius  was  con- 
firmed in  his  government^  he  married  two  wives 
at  the  same  time.  One  was  Doris,  a  native 
of  Locris,  the  other  Aristomache,  the  daughter 
of  Hipparinos,  who  was  a  principal  person  in 
Syracuse,  and  colleague  with  Dionysius,  when 
he  was  first  appoint^  general  of  the  Sicilian 
forces.  It  is  said  that  he  married  these  wives 
on  the  same  day,  It  is  not  certain  which  he 
enjoyed  first,  but  he  was  impartial  in  his  kind- 
ness to  them  J  for  both  attended  him  at  his  table, 
and  alternately  partook  of  his  bed.  As  Doris 
had  Oie  disadvantage  of  being  a  forei^uer,  the 
Syracusans  sought  every  means  of  obtaming  the 
preference  for  Uieir  countrywoman;  but  it  was 
more  than  equivalent  to  this  disadvantage,  that 
she  had  the  honour  of  giving  Dionysius  his 
eldest  son.  Aristomache,  on  the  contrary,  was 
a  long  time  barren,  though  the  king  was  ei 
tremely  desirous  of  having  children  by  her,  and 
put  to  death  the  mother  of  Doris,  upon  a  sup- 
position that  she  had  prevented  her  conceptions 
by  potions. 

Dion,  the  brother  of  Aristomache,  was  well 
received  at  court;  not  only  on  her  account,  hot 
from  the  regard  which  Dionysius  had  for  hit 
merit  and  abilities;  and  that  prince  gave  his 
treasurer  an  ordei  to  supply  him  with  whatever 
money  he  wanted;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  an  account  of  what  he  received. 

But  whatever  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
Dion  might  be  originally,  it  is  certain  that  they 
received  the  happiest  improvement  under  the 

*  This  it  perrectly  agreeable  (o  Ihe  Phtoiiie  doetriM 
nf  Ihe  difTcreut  onlen  and  disnmitioiis  of  the  gmii. 
And.  M  Dion  and  Brutus  were  bolh  great  eolhusiails 
in  Platoniwi,  llie  strengfhqftbelrfaUh  brought  thsir 
ipectres  belbre  tliem. 
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attpices  of  Plato.  Surely  the  gods,  in  mercy 
to  mankind,  sent  that  divine  philosopher  fVom 
Italy  to  Syracuse,  that  through  the  humane  in- 
fliience  of  his  doctrine,  the  spirit  of  liberty 
might  once  more  revive,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  be  rescued  from  tyranny.*^ 

Dion  soon  became  the  most  distinguished  of 
Ids  scholars.  To  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and 
(he  excellence  of  his  disposition,  Plato  himself 
has  given  testimony,!  and  he  did  the  greatest 
honour  to  that  testimony  in  his  life.  For 
though  he  had  been  educated  in  servile  prin- 
ciples under  a  tyrant;  though  he  had  been 
familiarized  to  dependence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  indulgence  of  pomp  and  luxury,  as 
the  greatest  happiness,  on  the  other3  yet  be  was 
Bo  sooner  acquainted  with  that  philosophy 
which  points  out  the  road  to  virtue,  than  his 
whole  soul  caught  the  enthusiasm;  and,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  young  man,  who  judges  of 
the  dispositions  of  others  by  his  own,  he  con- 
cJuded  that  Plato's  lectures  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  Dionysius:  for  this  reason  be 
•oUcited.  and  at  length  persuaded,  the  tTrant 
to  hear  him.  When  Plato  was  admitted,  the 
discourse  turned  on  virtue  in  generaL  After- 
wards they  came  to  fortitude  in  particulmrj 
and  Plato  made  it  appear,  that  tyrants  have, 
of  all  men,  the  least  pretence  to  that  virtue. 
Justice  was  the  next  topic:  and  when  Plato 
asserted  the  happiness  of  the  just,  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  unjust,  the  tyrant 
was  stung;  and  being  unable  to  answer  his  ar- 
foments,  he  expressed  his  resentment  against 
ttKMe  who  soeroed  to  listen  to  him  with  pleas- 
vre.  At  last  he  was  extremely  exasperated, 
and  asked  the  philosopher  what  business  be  had 
in  Sicily.*  Plato  answered,  '<  That  he  came  to 
aeek  an  honest  man."  "  And  so,  then,**  fleplied 
the  tyrant,  ^  it  seems  you  have  lost  your  la- 
bour.**  Dion  was  in  hopes  that  bis  anger 
Would  have  ended  here:  but  while  Plato  was 
hasting  to  be  gone,  be  conveyed  him  on  board 
t  galley,  in  which  Pol  lis,  the  Lacedemonian, 
was  returning  to  Greece.  Dionysius  urged 
Pollis  either  to  put  Plato  to  death  in  his  paa* 
■age,  or,  at  least,  to  sell  him  as  a  slave:  ^  for, 
according  to  his  own  maxim,"  said  he,  *^  this 
man  cannot  be  unhappy;  a  just  man,  he  says, 
must  be  happy  in  a  state  of  slavery,  as  well  as 
in  a  state  of  freedom."  Pollis,  therefore  car- 
ried him  to  .£ffina,  and  sold  him  there.];  For 
the  people  of  that  place,  being  at  war  with  the 
Athenians,  had  made  a  decree,  that  whatever 
Athenian  was  taken  on  their  coast,  he  should 
be  sold.  Dion,  notwithstanding,  retained  his 
interest  with  Dionysius,  had  considerable  em- 
ployments, and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Car- 
thage. Dionysias  had  a  hiffh  esteem  for  him, 
and  he,  therefore,  permitted  him  to  speak  his 
•entimenta  with  fVeedom.  An  instance  of  this 
we  have  in  the  retort  he  made  in  the  tyrant's 
ridiculing  the  government  of  Gelo.  ^  Gclo," 
•lid  Dionysius,  *<  is  {Geloa)  the  laugning-stock 
of  Sicily."  While  others  admired  and  ap- 
plauded this  witticism,  Dion  answered,  <<  Ton 
obtained  the  crown  by  being  trusted  on  Gelo's 

•  1*to.  in  hlg  MTcnth  letter,  nya,  "When  1  ei- 
|UBcd  the  priuciplefl  of  philoaophy  and  hmnanity  to 
InoD,  1  liule  thought  that  I  wm  ineeiuiblv  opcnior  a 
W«J  to  the  ittbTerMoii  of  tyranny  I** 

tPkto,ibid.  I  For  twenty 


aeeoont,  who  reiened  with  great  humanity,  b«| 
you  have  reigned  in  such  a  manner,  that,  fat 
your  sake,  no  man  will  be  trusted  hereafter. 
Gelo  made  monarchy  appear  the  best  of  govera 
ments;  but  you  have  convinced  us  that  it  b  tho 
worst."  Dionysius  had  three  children  by 
Doris,  and  four  by  Aristomache,  whereof  two 
were  daushters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  The 
former  of  these  was  married  to  his  eldest  eoo, 
Dionysius;  the  latter  to  his  brother  Thearideoj 
and  after  hfo  death,  to  her  uncle  Dion.  In  dio 
last  illness  of  Dionysius,  Dion  would  have  ap- 
plied to  him  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  Aristo- 
mache, but  the  physicians  were  beforehand  with 
him.  They  wanted  to  ingratiate  themselvea 
with  his  successor;  and  when  he  asked  for  a 
sleeping  dose,  Timsus  tells  us,  they  gave  him 
so  effectual  a  one  that  he  waked  no  more. 

When  his  son  Dionysius  came  to  the  throne, 
in  the  first  counsel  that  he  held,  Dion  spoke 
with  so  much  propriety  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs*  and  on  the  measures  which  ought  te 
be  taken,  that  the  rest  appeared  to  be  mere 
children  in  understanding.  By  the  freedom  «f 
his  counsels,  he  exposed  in  a  tlrong  light,  the 
slavish  priociplee  of  those,  who,  through  n 
timorous  disioffenuity,  advised  such  meosuree 
as  they  thought  would  please  their  prince, 
rather  than  such  as  might  advance  his  interest. 
But  what  alarmed  them  most,  was  the  steps  be 
proposed  to  take  with  regard  to  the  impending 
war  with  Carthage;  for  he  offered  either  to  go 
in  person  to  Carthage,  and  settle  an  honouraUe 
peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  or,  if  the  kinc 
were  rather  inclined  for  war,  to  fit  out  and 
maintain  fifty  galle)%  at  his  own  expense. 

Dionysius  was  pleased  with  the  magnificence 
of  bis  spirit;  but  the  courtiers  felt  that  it  made 
them  appear  little.  They  agreed  that,  at  all 
events,  Dion  was  to  be  crushed,  and  they 
spared  no  calomny  that  malice  could  suggest 
They  represented  to  the  king,  that  he  certain!  j 
meant  to  make  himself  master  by  sea,  and  by 
that  means  to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  his  sisteA 
children.  There  was,  moreover,  another  and 
an  obvious  cause  of  their  hatred  to  him,  in  the 
reserve  of  his  manners,  and  of  the  sobriety  of 
his  life.  They  led  the  young  and  ill  educated 
king  through  every  species  of  debauchery,  the 
shameless  panders  to  his  wrong-directed  pas- 
sions. Yet  while  folly  rioted,  tyranny  slept; 
its  rage  was  dissolved  in  the  ardour  or  yootb- 
ftil  indulgence?,  as  iron  is  softened  in  the  fire; 
and  that  lenity  which  the  Sicilians  couki  noC 
expect  from  the  yirtne  of  their  prince,  thej 
found  in  his  weakness.  Thus  the  reins  of  that 
monarchy,  which  Dionysius  vainly  called  ada- 
mantine,  fell  gradually  from  the  loose  and  dis- 
solute hand  that  held  them.  This  young  prince^ 
it  is  said,  would  continue  the  scene  of  intoxi- 
cation for  ninety  days  without  intermissioB; 
during  which  time  no  sober  person  was  admit 
ted  to  his  court,  where  all  was  drunkenness  and 
buffoonery,  revelry,  and  riot. 

Their  enmity  to  Dion,  who  had  no  taste  Ar 
these  enjoyments,  was  a  thing  of  course.  And^ 
as  he  refused  to  partake  with  them  in  tbeir 
vices,  they  resolved  to  strip  him  of  his  yiftaeo. 
To  these  thejr  gave  the  names  of  such  vices  ne 
are  supposed  in  some  degree  to  resemble  tbem 
His  gravitv  of  manners,  they  called  pride;  hie 
freeaom  or  speech,  insolence;  his  declining  tr 
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iuin  m  their  licentiouinen,  contempt  It  is 
trne,  there  was  a  nataral  baoghtiness  is  his  de- 
portment; and  an  asperity  that  was  onsocUble 
and  difficult  of  access:  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  if  he  found  no  ready  admission  to  the 
ears  of  a  young  king,  already  spoiled  by  flat- 
tery Many,  even  of  his  own  particular  friends, 
whio  admired  the  integrity  and  generosity  of 
his  heart,  ooold  not  bat  condemn  those  forbid- 
ding manners,  which  were  so  ill  adapted  to  so- 
cial and  political  intercourse:  and  Plato  him- 
self, when  he  wrote  to  him  some  time  after, 
warned  him,  as  it  were  by  the  spirit  of  prophe- 
cy, To  guard  ofiaintt  that  auaterUy  whieh  w 
tht  eompanion qfiolitudt.^  However,  the  ne- 
oessity  of  the  times,  and  the  feeble  state  of  the 
monarchy,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  kinp, 
though  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  reum 
him  in  the  highest  appointments:  and  this  Dion 
himself  very  well  knew. 

As  be  was  willing  to  impute  the  irregulari- 
ties of  Dionysius  to  ignorance  and  a  bad  edo- 
catioo,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  a 
course  of  liberal  studies,  and  to  give  him  a  taste 
for  those  sciences  which  have  a  tendency  to 
moral  improvement  B^  this  means  he  hoped 
that  he  should  induce  him  to  think  of  virtue 
without  disgust,  and  at  length  to  embrace  its 
orecepls  with  pleasure.  The  young  Dionysius 
was  not  naturally  the  worst  of  princes;  but  bis 
fiither  being  spprehensive  that  if  his  mind  were 
improved  by  science  and  the  convenaiion  of 
wise  and  virtuous  men,  he  might  sometime  or 
other,  think  of  depriving  him  of  his  kingdom, 
kept  him  in  close  confinement;  where,  through 
ignorance  and  want  of  other  employment,  he 
amused  himself  with  making  little  chariou, 
candlesticks,  wooden  chain,  and  Ubles.  His 
iather,  indeed,  was  so  suspicious  of  all  man- 
kind, and  so  wretchedly  timorous,  that  be  would 
not  suffer  a  barber  to  shave  him;  bi(t  had  his 
hair  singed  off  with  a  live  coal  by  one  of  his 
own  attendants.  Neither  his  brother  nor  his 
■on  were  admitted  into  his  chamber  in  their 
own  clothes,  but  were  firat  stripped  and  exam- 
ined by  the  sentinels,  and  ailer  that  were  oblig- 
ed U>  put  on  such  clothes  as  were  provided  for 
them.  When  his  brother  Leptines  was  once 
describing  the  situation  of  a  place,  he  took  a 
■pear  from  one  of  the  guards  to  trace  the  plan, 
open  which  Dionysius  was  extremely  offended, 
and  caused  the  soldier  vho  had  given  up  bis 
spear,  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was  afhiid,  he 
said,  of  the  sense  and  sagacity  of  his  friends; 
because  he  knew  they  must  think  it  more  eli- 
gible to  govern  than  to  obey.  He  slew  Marsv- 
as,  whom  he  had  advanced  to  a  considerable 
military  command,  merely  because  Marsyas 
dreamed  that  he  killed  him;  for  he  concluded, 
that  this  dream  by  night  was  occasioned  by  some 
irimilar  suggestion  of  the  day.  Yet  even  this 
tmoroua  and  s'lspicious  wretch  was  offended 
with  Plato,  because  he  would  not  sllow  him  to 
be  the  most  valiant  man  in  the  world! 

When  Dion,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
ooDSkdcred  that  tho  irregularities  of  young  Dio- 

*  n  S$  »v6»itim  Mfn/iim  {waiko;.  Literally,  HoicA^ 
tkum  Utet  under  the  tame  roof  with  toUMe.  Th» 
m  towsrdi  the  end  of  Plato's  fourth  letter.  It  is  pre- 
•adcd  by  a  fine  political  precept,  rh.  that  the  oonplai- 
asaee  which  produce*  fopufauity,  is  the  xroroe  oi  *Jic 
gnalest  operalioDS  ia  gtw * 


nyrius  were  chiefly  owing  to  his  want  of  edv 
cation,  he  exhorted  him  earnestly  to  apply 
himself  to  study;  and  by  all  means  to  send  fof 
Plato,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  into  Sicily 
"  When  he  comes,"  said  he,  "  apply  to  him 
without  loss  of  time.  Conformed  by  his  pre- 
cepts to  that  divine  exemplar  of  beauty  and 
perfection,  which  called  the  universe  i>om  con- 
fusion into  order,  you  will  at  once  secure  your 
own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  your  peo- 
ple. The  obedience  they  now  render  you 
through  fear,  by  your  justice  and  moderation 
you  will  improve  to  a  principle  of  filial  duty; 
and  of  a  tyrant,  you  will  become  a  king.  Fear 
and  force,  and  fleets  and  armies,  are  not,  as 
your  father  called  them,  the  adamantine  chains 
of  government;  but  that  attention,  that  affec 
tion,  that  respect,  which  justice  snd  goodness 
for  ever  draw  after  them.  These  are  the  milder, 
but  the  stronger  bonds  of  empire.  Besides,  it  is 
surely  a  disgrace  for  a  prince,  who  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  figure  and  appearance  im  dis- 
tinguished from  the  people,  not  to  rise  above 
them  at  the  same  time,  in  the  superiority  of  his 
convenaiion,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  mind." 

As  Dion  frequently  solicited  the  king  on  this 
subject,  and  occasionally  repeated  some  of 
Plato's  arguments,  he  conceived  at  length  a  vi- 
olent inclination  to  hear  him  discourse.  He 
therefore  sent  several  lettera  of  invitation  to 
him  at  Athens,  which  were  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  Dion.  The  Pythagorean  philoso- 
phera  in  Italy  requested  at  the  same  time,  that 
ne  would  undertake  the  direction  of  this  young 
prince,  whose  mind  was  misguided  by  power, 
and  reclaim  him  by  the  solid  counsels  of  philos 
ophy.  Plato,  as  he  owns  himself,  was  asoamed 
to  tie  a  philosopher  in  theory,  and  not  in  prac- 
tice; and  flattering  himself  that  if  he  could  rec 
tify  the  mind  of  the  prince,  he  might  by  the 
same  means  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  king- 
dom, he  yielded  to  their  request 

The  enemies  of  Dion,  now  fearing  an  alter- 
ation in  Dionysius,  advised  him  to  recal  from 
exile  one  Pbilistus,  who  was  indeed  a  man  of 
learning,*  but  employed  his  talents  in  defence 
of  the  despotic  policy  |  and  this  man  tbev  in- 
tended to  set  in  opposition  to  Plato  and  his 
philosophy.  Philustus,  from  the  beginning,  had 
Men  a  principal  instrument  in  promoting  the 
monarchic  government,  and  kept  the  citadel, 
of  which  he  was- governor,  a  long  time  for  that 
party.  It  is  said  that  he  bad  a  private  com- 
merce with  the  mother  of  the  elder  Dionysius. 
and  that  the  tyrant  himself  was  not  ignorant  or 
it  Be  this  as  it  may,  Leptines  who  had  two 
daughtera  by  a  married  womon  whom  he  had 
debauched,  gave  one  of  thcr  in  marriage  to 
Phiiistus;  but  this  being  done  without  consult- 
ing Dionysius,  he  was  offended,  imprisoned 
Leptines's  mistress,  and  banished  Phiiistus. 
The  latter  fled  to  his  friends  at  Adria,  where^ 
it  is  probable,  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of 
his  history;  for  he  did  not  return  to  Sicily  dur 
ing  the  reign  of  that  Dionysus.  After  his  death, 
as  we  have  observed,  Dion's  enemies  occasion- 
ed him  to  be  recalled.  His  arbitrary  principles 
were  soitabli:  for  their  purpose,  and  he  b^an 
to  exercise  them  immediately  on  his  return. 

*  He  wrote  the  histories  of  E(^t.  Sicily,  sad  Ite 
reign  of  Dioavstus.  Cicero  calls  hua  the  pettv  Thacv 
dides-  fwitkt  Tkmeidides, 
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At  the  nme  time  calumnies  and  tmpeach- 
neots  against  Dion  were,  at  aaual,  brought  to 
(he  king.  He  wai  accused  of  holding  a  pri- 
vate correspondence  with  Theodoses  and  He- 
raclides,  f«r  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy; 
and  indeed  it  is  probable  thit  he  entertained 
some  hopes  from  the  arrival  of  Plato,  of  less- 
ening the  excessive  power  of  Dionysius,  or, 
at  least,  of  making  him  moderate  and  equita- 
ble in  the  use  of  it  Besides,  if  he  continued 
obstinate,  and  were  not  to  be  reclaimed,  he 
was  determined  to  depose  himj  and  restore  the 
commonwealth  to  the  Syracusans;  for  he  pre- 
ferred even  the  popular  form  of  government 
to  an  absolute  monarchy,  where  a  well  nu- 
tated aristocracy  could  not  be  procured. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Plato 
came  into  Sicily.  At  first  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  appearance  of  kindness,  and  was 
conveyed  from  the  coast  in  one  of  the  king's 
most  splendid  chariots.  Even  Dionysius  him- 
self sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  safe  arrival,  and  of  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness they  had  by  that  means  conferred  on 
his  kingdom.  The  people  had  the  greatest 
hopes  of  a  speedy  reformation.  They  ob- 
lerved  an  nnnsual  decorum  in  the  entertain- 
ments at  court,  and  a  sobriety  in  the  conduct 
of  the  courtiers}  while  the  king  answered  all 
to  whom  he  gave  audience  in  a  verv  obliging 
manner.  The  desire  of  learning,  and  the  study 
of  philosophy  were  become  general;  and  the 
several  apartmenu  of  the  royal  palace  were 
like  so  many  schools  of  geometricians,  full  of 
the  dust  in  which  the  students  describe  their 
mathematical  figures.  Not  long  after  this,  at 
a  solemn  sacrifice  in  the  citadel,  when  the 
herald  prayed  as  usual  for  the  long  continuance 
of  the  government,  Dionysius  is  said  to  have 
cried,  **  How  long  will  you  continue  to  curse 
mef^  This  was  an  inexpressible  mortification 
|o  Philistus  and  his  party:  if  Pkto,  said 
they,  has  alreadv  made  such  a  change  in 
the  king,  his  influence  in  time  vrill  be  ir- 
resistible. 

They  now  no  longer  made  their  attacks  on 
Dion  teparately,  or  in  private.  They  united 
in  exclaiming  against  him.  that  he  had  fasci- 
nated the  king  with  the  delusions  of  eloquence 
and  philosophy,  in  order  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
for  his  sister's  children.  They  represented  it 
as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  inSignity,  that  after 
the  whole  force  of  the  Athenians  had  vainly 
invaded  Sicily,  and  were  vanquished  and  de- 
stroyed, without  so  much  as  being  able  to  take 
Syracuse,  they  should  now,  by  means  of  one 
sophist,  overturn  the  empire  of  Dionysius.  It 
was  wihh  indignation  they  beheld  the  deluded 
monarch  prevailed  on  by  his  insinuations  to 
part  with  his  guard  of  ten  thousand  spearmen, 
to  give  up  a  navy  of  four  hundred  galleys,  to 
disbana  an  army  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and 
many  Lmes  that  number  of  foot,  in  order  that 
he  might  pursue  an  ideal  happiness  in  tne 
academy,  and  amuse  himself  with  theorems  of 
geometry,  while  the  substantial  enjoyments  of 
wealth  and  power  were  left  to  Dion  and  the 
children  of  Aristomache. 

By  means  of  these  suggestions  Dion  first  in- 
euned  the  suspicion,  and  soon  after  the  open 
displeasure  of  Dionysius.  A  letter  of  his  was 
Ikewise  intercopted,  and  privately  carried  to 


the  king.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Cartht- 
ginian  agents,  and  directed  them  not  to  have 
their  audience  of  the  kingconcerung  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  unless  be  were  present, 
and  then  every  thing  should  be  settled  as  they 
wished.  Timstts  informs  us,  that  after  Diony- 
sius oad  shewed  this  letter  to  Pbilistu*,  and 
consulted  him  upon  it,  he  over-reached  Dioa 
by  a  pretence  of^  reconciliation,  and  tokl  him, 
that  he  was  desiroos  their  good  onderstandug 
might  be  renewed.  After  this,  as  he  was  one 
day  walking  alone  with  him  by  the  walls  ol  the 
castle,  near  the  sea,  he  shewed  him  the  letter^ 
and  accused  him  of  conspiring  with  the  Car- 
thaginians against  him.  Whtti  Dion  attemptp 
ed  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  Dionysius  i^ 
fused  to  hear  him:  and  having  forced  him  on 
board  a  vessel  which  lay  there  for  the  parpose, 
commanded  the  sailors  to  set  him  ashore  in 
Italy. 

When  this  was  puolicly  known,  it  was  mr 
erally  condemned  as  tyrannical  and  cruel.  The 
court  was  in  distress  for  the  ladies  of  Dion'a 
family:  but  the  citixens  received  fresh  comage 
from  the  oYent;  for  thev  were  in  hopes  tint 
the  odium  which  it  would  bring  npon  Diony- 
rius,  and  the  general  discontent  that  his  gov- 
ernment occasioned,  might  contribute  to  bring 
about  a  revolution.  Dionysius  perceived  this 
with  some  anxiety,  and  thinking  it  necessary 
to  pacify  the  women  and  the  rest  of  Dion^ 
friends,  he  told  them  that  he  was  not  gone  into 
exile,  but  only  sent  out  of  the  way  for  a  time, 
that  his  obstinacy  might  not  draw  upon  him  a 
heavier  punishment.  He  also  allowed  his 
friends  two  ships,  that  they  might  convey  to 
him,  in  Peloponnesis,  as  much  of  bis  treasure^ 
and  as  many  of  his  servants  as  they  should 
think  fit:  for  Dion  was  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  and  little  inferior  to  the  king  in 
wealth  or  magnificence.  The  most  valnable 
part  of  his  effects,  together  vrith  presents  frnm 
the  ladies  and  others  of  his  acquaintance,  bis 
friends  conveyed  to  him;  and  the  splendoor  ef 
his  fortune  gained  him  great  respect  among  the 
Greeks.  At  the  same  time  they  conceived  a 
high  idea  of  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  wheif  an 
exile  from  his  kingdom  coukl  make  soeh  an 
appearance. 

Dionysius  now  removed  Plato  into  the  dta 
del,  under  colour  of  kindness;  but  in  realttrto 
set  a  guard  upon  him,  lest  he  should  foUow 
Dion,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  how  iujori- 
ously  he  had  been  treated. 

As  wild  beasts  become  tame  and  tiactaUe 
by  use,  so  the  tyrant,  by  frequent  conversation 
with  the  philosopher,  began  at  last  to  conceive 
an  affection  for  him;  yet  even  that  affection  had 
something  of  the  tyrant  in  it;  for  he  reqoired 
of  Plato,  in  return,  that  he  should  exdusiTely 
confine  his  regard  and  admiration  to  him.  On 
condition  that  he  would  prefer  his  friendship  to 
that  of  Dion,  he  was  willing  to  give  up  the 
whole  administration  into  his  han<&.  Tbu  ex- 
travagant affection  gave  Plato  no  small  troubles 
for  it  was  accompanied  with  petulance  and 
jealousy,  as  the  love  which  subsists  between 
the  difierent  sexes  has  its  quarrels  and  recon* 
ciliations.  He  expressed  the  strongest  desire 
to  become  Plato's  scholar  and  to  proceed  in 
the  study  bf  philosophy;  but  he  expressed  il 
with  reluctance  in  the  pretence  of  those  w*  i 
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(viated  fo  diyert  him  from  his  porpote,  ud 
nemed  ai  if  be  itaa  in  purtuit  of  lomeUiiiig 
M  ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 

As  a  war  broke  out  aboat  this  time,  he  found 
Ik  necessary  to  dismiss  Plato;  bat  he  promised 
him,  before  his  departure,  to  recal  Dion  the 
ehsning  summer;  howefer,  he  did  not  keep  his 
promise,  but  made  the  war  be  was  engaged  in 
ms  apology,  and  remitted  to  him  the  produce 
of  his  estate.  At  the  lame  time  he  desired 
Phito  to  acquteace  in  his  apology,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  send  for  Dion  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  peace;  and  be  entreated,  in  the 
meantime,  that  Dion  would  be  peaceable,  and 
not  say  or  do  any  thing  that  might  hurt  his 
character  among  the  Greeks.  This  Plato  en- 
deavoured  to  effect,  by  keeping  Dion  in  the 
academy  in  pursuit  of  philosophy. 

At  Athens  Dion  liTeid  with  an  acqoaintance 
whose  name  was  Callippus.  But  a  piece  of 
pleasure-ground  which  he  purchased,  be  gaire, 
on  his  departure,  to  Speusippus,  with  whom 
he  had  most  usually  conversed.  Speusippus, 
as  Timon,  in  his  poems,  called  SyUti,  inrorms 
08,  was  a  facetious  companion,  and  had  a  turn 
for  raillery ;  and  Plato  was  desirons  that  Dion's 
■ererity  of  manners  might  be  softened  by  the 
pleasantry  of  his  conversation.  When  Plato 
eshibited  a  chorus  of  boys  at  Athens,*  Dion 
took  upon  himself  the  management,  and  de- 
frayed the  expense.  Plato  was  desirous  that 
this  munificence  might  procure  him  popularity, 
and  on  that  account  he  readily  gave  up  the 
honour  of  conducting  the  afiair  himself. 

Dion  likewise  visited  other  cities,  and  con- 
versed with  the  principal  statesmen^  by  whom 
he  was  publicly  entertained.  In  his  manners 
there  was  now  no  longer  any  thing  pompous 
or  affect^;  there  was  nothing  that  savoured 
of  the  dissolute  luxury  of  a  tyrant's  court;  his 
behaviour  was  modest,  discreet,  and  manly: 
mod  his  philosophical  discourses  were  learned 
and  ingenious.  This  procured  him  popular 
favour,  and  public  honours;  and  the  Laceda- 
monians,  without  regard  to  the  resentment  of 
Dionsyus, though  at  the  very  time  theyhad 
received  succours  from  him  against  the  The- 
bans,  made  him  free  of  their  ci^.  We  are 
told  that  Dion  accepted  an  invitation  from 
PtoDodorus  theMegarensian,  who  was  a  man  of 
considerable  power  and  fortune;  and  when  he 
found  his  door  crowded  with  people  on  busi- 
ness, and^that  it  was  difficult  to  have  access  to 
him,  he  said  to  his  friends,  who  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  on  the  occasion,  <<  Why  should 
this  affront  us?  We  ^did  this,  and  more  than 
this,  at  Syracuse.'' 

iJion's  popularity  in  Greece  soon  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Dionysins,  who  therefore  stop- 
ped his  remittances,  and  pot  bis  estate  in  the 
hands  of  his  own  stewards.  However,  that 
his  reputation  might  not  suffer,  through  Plato's 
means,  amongst  the  philosophers,  be  retained 
a  number  of  learned  men  in  nis  court;  and  be- 
ing desirous  to  outshine  them  all  in  disputation, 
he  frequently  was  under  a  necessity  of  intro- 
dacing,  without  the  least  propriety,  the  argu- 
ments he  had  learned  from  Plato.  He  now 
wished  for  that  philosopher  again,  and  repent- 

*  This  ITU  a  diftmalic  emtertainmeBt,  sxhibited  with 
gffcst  czpenw  sid  magnificent  on  the  uait  of  Baeehoi. 


ed  that  he  had  SO  Ul  avaifadhimaelf  of  his 
instmctions.  Like  a  tyrant,  therefore,  whose 
desires,  however  extravagant,  are  immediately 
to  be  complied  with,  he  was  violently  bent  on 
recalling  him.  To  effect  this,  he  thought  of 
every  exp^ient,  and  at  length  prevailed  on 
Arehytas,  and  toe  rest  of  Uie  Pythagorean 
philosopheriu  to  pledge  themselves  for  the  per- 
formance of^  his  promises,  and  to  persuaoe 
hip  to  return  to  Sicily;  for  it  was  Plato  that 
fint  introduced  those  philosophers  to  Diony- 
pins. 

On  their  part,  they  sent  Arohidamus  to  Pla- 
to; and  Dionysius,  at  the  same  time,  sent  seme 
galleys,  with  several  of  his  friends,  to  join  in 
their  reouest  The  tyrant  likewise  wrote  to 
him,  and  told  him,  in  plain  terms,  that  Dion 
must  expect  no  fkvour  from  biro,  if  Plato 
should  not  come  into  Sicily;  but,  upon  his  ar 
rival,  he  might  depend  on  every  thing  he  de- 
sired. D^on  was  also  solicited  by  his  sistei 
and  wife  to  prevail  with  Plato  to  gratify  the 
tyrant,  that  he  might  no  longer  have  an  apolo- 
gy fbr  the  severity  of  his  treatment.  Plato, 
therefore,  as  he  says  himself,  set  sail  the  third 
time  for  Sicily: — 

To  brave  Charybdie'dreadflil  gulf  onee  more** 

Hia  arrival  vras  not  only  a  satisfaction  to 
Dionysius,  but  to  all  Sicily;  the  inhabiuntsof 
which  did  not  fail  to  implore  the  gods,  that 
Plato  might  overcome  Philistus,  and  that  the 
tyranny  might  expire  under  the  influence  of 
his  philosophy.  Plato  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  women  in  particular,  and  with  Dionysins 
he  had  such  credit  as  no  other  person  could 
boast;  for  he  was  allowed  to  come  to  bin 
without  being  searebed.  When  Aristippns^ 
the  Cvrenean,  observed,  that  the  king' fira- 
qnentiy  offered  Plato  money,  and  that  Plato 
as  constantly  refused  it:  he  said,  *<  That  Dio 
nysius  was  uberal  without  danger  of  exhaust- 
ing his  treasury;  for  to  those  who  wanted,  and 
would  take  money,  he  was  sparing  in  his  oA 
fers;  but  profuse  where  he  knew  il  would  be 
refused." 

After  the  first  civilities  were  over,  Plato 
took  an  opportunity  to  mention  Dion;  but  the 
tyrant  put  him  ofi^  till  at  last,  expostulations 
and  animosities  took  place.  These,  however, 
Dionysius  was  industrious  to  conceal,  and  en 
deavoured  to  bring  over  Plato  firom  Uie  inter 
est  of  Dion  bv  repeated  favours  and  studied 
civilities.  The  philosopher,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  immediately  publish  his  perfidy^ 
but  Assembled  his  resentment  While  things 
were  thus  curcumstanced,  Helicon  of  Cyxico^ 
one  of  Plato'a  followers,  foretold  an  eclipse  or 
the  sun;  and  as  it  happened,  according  to  hii 

f>rediction,  the  kinff^  in  admiration  of  his 
eamioff,  rewarded  him  with  a  talent  of  ail 
ver.  Upon  this  Aristippus,  jesting  among  ths 
best  of  tne  philosophers,  told  them,  he  had 
something  extraordinary  likewise  to  prognosti- 
cate. Beii^  entreated  to  make  it  known,  ''I 
foresee,"  said  be,  **  that  in  a  short  time  there 
will  be  a  quarrel  between  Dionysius  and  Plar 
to."  Soon  after  this,  Dionysius  sold  Dioa^ 
estate,  and  converted  the  money  to  his  own 
use.  Plato  was  removed  fVom  his  apartment 
in  the  palace-gardena,  and  placed  within  tbt 
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pnrlieni  of  the  guidt,  who  had  long  hated, 
mkI  eveo  sought  to  kill  him,  on  a  aopDontioa 
that  he  advised  the  tyrant  to  lay  down  his  gov- 
eroment  and  disband  his  anny. 

Arohytas,  who  had  engaged  for  Plato^  safe- 
^,  when  he  understood  his  danger,  sent  a  |(al- 
ley  to  demand  him;  and  the  tyrant,  to  palliate 
his  enmity,  previous  to  his  departure,  made 

Kmpous  entertainments.  At  one  of  them, 
wever,  he  could  not  help  saying,  ^'  I  suppose, 
Plato,  when  you  return  to  your  companions  in 
the  academy,  my  faults  will  often  be  the  sub- 
ject of  your  conversation.''  <*I  hope,"  an- 
swered Plato,  "  we  shall  never  be  so  much  at 
a  loss  for  subjects  w  the  academy,  as  to  talk 
of  you."  Such  are  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  ^lentioned  concerning  Plato's  de* 
parturcu  but  they  are  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  Plato's  own  account 

Dion  being  offended,  not  only  with  these 
things,  but  at  some  intelligence  he  had  before 
received  concerning  his  wife,  which  is  alluded 
to  in  Plato>  letter  to  Dionvsius,  openly  declar- 
ed himself  his  enemy.  The  affair  was  this: 
Plato,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  was  desired  by 
Dionysius  privately  to  consult  Dion,  whether 
he  would  he  averse  to  his  v/ife's  marrying 
another  man;  for  there  was  a  report,  whether 
true,  or  the  invention  of  his  enemies,  that  his 
matrimonial  slate  was  not  agreeable  to  him, 
■nd  that  there  was  a  coolness  betwixt  him  and 
Arete.  After  Plato  had  consulted  Dion  on 
the  affair,  he  wrote  to  Dionysius,  and  though 
he  spoke  in  plain  terms  of  other  matters,  he 
mentioned  this  in  a  manner  that  could  only  be 
intelligible  to  the  king.  He  told  him.  that  be 
talked  with  Dion  on  the  business,  and  that  he 
would  certainly  resent  it  if  any  such  attempt 
were  made. 

While  any  prospect  of  aa  accommodation 
remained,  Dionysius  took  no  further  steps  in 
the  affair  J  but  when  that  prospect  was  gone, 
and  Plato  once  more  had  left  Sicily  in  dis- 
pleasure, he  compelled  Arete  to  marry  Timo- 
cratesj  and,  in  this  instance,  he  fell  short  even 
of  the  juitice  and  lenity  of  his  father.  When 
Philozenus,  who  had  married  his  sister  Theste, 
was  declared  his  enem^,  and  fled  through  fear 
out  of  Sicilv,  Dionysius  sent  for  his  sister, 
and  reproached  her  with  being  privv  to  her 
nusband's  escape,  without  letting  him  know  it. 
Theste  answered,  without  fear  or  hesitation, 
'^  Do  you  think  me,  Dionysius,  so  bad  a  wife, 
or  so  weak  a  woman,  that  if  I  bad  kno^r.  of 
my  husband's  flight,  I  would  not  have  accom- 
panied him,  and  shared  in  the  worst  of  hii  for- 
tunes.^ Indeed  I  was  ignorant  of  it.  And  I  as* 
sure  you,  that  I  should  esteem  it  a  higher  hon- 
our to  be  called  the  wife  of  Philoxenus  the  ex- 
ile, than  the  sister  of  Dionysius  the  tyranL" 
The  king,  it  is  laid,  admired  her  spirited  an- 
swer: and  the  Syracusans  honoured  her  so 
much  that  she  retained  her  princely  retinue  af- 
ter the  dissolution  of  the  tyrannv;  and  the 
citizens,  by  public  decree,  attended  the  solem- 
nity of  her  funeral.  This  is  a  digression,  but 
may  have  its  use.  - 

Dion  now  thought  of  nothing  but  war.  Pla- 
to^ however,  was  against  it:  partly  on  account 
or  the  hospitable  favours  he  bad  received  from 
Dionysius,  and  partly  because  of  the  advanced 
age  of  Dion,    speusippus,  and  the  restpf  his 


friends,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  ham  It 
rescue  from  slavery  his  native  Sicily,  thit 
stretched  forth  her  hands  towards  him,  and 
wt>ald  certainly  receive  him  with  eve^  ei- 
p'ossion  of  joy.  Speusippus,  when  he  attend- 
ed Plato  into  Sicily,  haa  mixed  more  with  the 
pecple,  and  learned  their  sentiments  with  re 
gard  to  the  government.  At.  first  indeed,  they 
were  reserved,  and  suspected  him  for  an  emis- 
sary of  the  tyrant's:  but  by  degrees,  he  ob- 
tained their  confidence.  In  short,  it  was  the 
voice,  the  prayer  of  the  people,  that  I%on 
would  come,  though  without  either  army  or 
navy,  to  their  relief,  and  lend  them  only  his 
name  and  his  presence  against  the  tyrant 
Dion  was  encouraged  by  these  represents^ 
tions;  and,  the  more  effectual!7  to  conceal  his 
intentions,  he  raised  what  forces  he  was  able 
by  means  of  his  friends.  He  was  assistod  in 
this  by  many  statesmen  and  philosophers,  a- 
mongst  whom  was  Endemus,  the  Cyprian,  (on 
occasion  of  whose  death  Aristotle  wrote  his 
dialogue  on  the  soul,)  and  Timonides,  the 
LeuMdion.  These  engaged  in  his  interest 
Miltas  the  Thessalian,  who  was  skilled  in 
divination,  and  had  been  hb  fellow  academi- 
cian. But  of  all  those  whom  the  tyrant  had 
banished,  which  were  no  fewer  than  a  thous 
and,  no  more  than  twentv-five  gave  in  their 
names  for  the  service.  The  rest,  for  want  of 
spirit,  would  not  engage  in  the  cause.  The 
general  rendezvous  was  in  the  island  of  Zacyn- 
thus;  and  here,  when  the  little  army  was  as- 
sembled, it  did  not  amount  to  eight  hundred 
men.*  But  they  were  men  who  had  signalised, 
themselves  in  Uie  greatest  engagements;  the^ 


were  in  perfect  discipline,  and  inured  to  haid> 
ship;  in  courage  and  conduct  they  had  no  su- 
periors in  the  army:  in  short,  they  were  such 
men  aa  ware  likely  to  serve  the  cause  of  IKon, 
in 'animating,  by  their  example,  those  who 
came  to  his  standard  in  Sicily. 

Tet  these  men,  when  they  understood  thai 
they  were  to  be  led  against  Dionysius,  wei« 
disheartened,  and  condemned  the  rash  resent* 
ment  of  Dion;  the  consequence  of  which  they 
looked  upon  as  certain  ruin.  Nor  were  they 
less  offended  with  f  heir  commanders,  and  those 
who  enlisted  thecv,  because  tbcv  had  conceal- 
ed the  design  of  the  service.  But  when  Uion 
in  a  public  speech,  afler  shewing  ihem  the 
feeble  state  of.  Dionysius's  govern uient,  told 
them,  that  he  considered  them  rather  as  ae 
many  officers  whom  he  carried  to  bead  the 
people  of  Sicily,  already  prepared  to  revolt, 
than  as  private  men; — and  when  Alcinienes, 
who,  in  birth  and  reputation,  was  the  pt  .«ci- 
pal  man  in  Achaia,  had  concurred  in  the  ad- 
dress of  Dion,  and  joined  in  the  expedition, 
the^  then  were  satisfied. 

U  was  now  about  midsummer,  the  Etesian 
windsf  prevailed  at  sea,  and  the  moon  was  at 
the  full,  when  Dion  prepared  a  magnificent  sa- 
crifice to  Apollo,  and  marched  in  procession  to 

*  Diodorot  enlaifcs  with  great  propriety  oa  tbs  «a 
Irsordinary  spirit  sad  suoecM  of  this  cnlerpriM.  JLik 
zri. 

t  These  wfaids  Uew  regnlarly  at  a  certain  aeasoo  of 
the  year.  Strabo  ■oacUinct  cub  then  east,  snd  «mm- 
timee  north  wiadi ;  but  to  coBTer  Dioa  frtwB  Z«7n 
thui  to  Psehynoi,  they  mart  hare  Mows  froa  the  cask 
Flinv  naket  the  EtctisB  winds  the  noM  as  th^  BnrlA. 
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Bm  tamptei  with  hk  men  aodcr  arms.  After 
the  MiGnfice,  he  gave  them  a  feast  in  the  race 
pound  of  the  Zacynthians.  They  were  aston- 
■bed  at  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
that  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  so  far 
aybove  the  ordinary  fortunes  of  a  private  man; 
and  they  concluded  that  a  person  of  sach  opa- 
fence  would  not,  at  a  late  period  of  life,  expose 
himself  to  dangers,  without  a  fair  prospect  of 
success,  and  the  certain  support  of  friends. 
After  the  usual  praters  and  libations,  the  moon 
was  eclipsed.  This  was  nothing  strange  to 
Dion,  wtko  knew  the  variations  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  that  this  defection  of  the  moon's  light  was 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth  be- 
tween  her  and  the  sun.  But  as  the  soldiers 
were  troubled  about  it,  Miltas,  the  diviner, 
took  upon  him  to  give  it  a  proper  turn,  and  as- 
sured Uiem,  that  it  portended  the  sudden  obscu- 
rity of  something  tnat  was  at  present  glorious; 
that  this  glorious  object  could  be  no  oUier  than 
Pionysius,  whose  lustre  would  be  extinguished 
on  their  arrival  in  Sicily.  This  interpretation 
he  communicated  in  as  public  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible: but  from  the  proaigy  of  bees,*  a  swarm 
of  which  settled  on  the  stem  of  Dion's  ship,  he 
intimated  to  his  friends  his  apprehensions  that 
the  great  affairs  which  Dion  was  then  prose* 
euting,  after  flourishing  a  while,  would  come 
to  nothing.  Dionysius  too,  they  said,  had  many 
prodigies  on  this  occasion.  An  eagle  snatched 
a  javelin  from  one  of  his  guards,  and  after  fly- 
ing aloft  with  it,  dropped  it  in  the  sea.  The 
waters  of  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel, 
were  fresh  for  one  whole  dav,  as  plainly  ap- 
peared to  every  one  that  tasted  them.  He  had 
pigs  farrowed  perfect  in  all  their  other  parts, 
but  without  cars.  The  diviners  interpreted  this 
ts  an  omen  of  rebellion  and  revolt:  the  peo- 
ple, they  said,  would  no  longer  give  ear  to  the 
mandates  of  the  tyrant.  The  freshness  of  the 
sea  water  imported,  that  the  Syracusans,  after 
their  harsh  and  severe  treatment,  would  enjoy 
milder  and  better  tiroes.  The  eagle  was  the 
minister  of  Jove,  and  the  javelin  an  ensign  of 
power  and  government:  thus  the  father  of  the 
gods  had  destined  the  overthrow  and  abolition 
of  the  tyranny.  These  things  we  have  from 
Theopompus. 

Dion's  soldiers  were  conveyed  in  two  trans- 
ports. These  were  accompanied  by  another 
smaller  vessel,  and  two  more  of  thirty  oars. 
Beside  the  arms  of  those  who  attended  him,  he 
took  with  him  two  thousand  shields,  a  large 
quantity  of  darts  and  javelins,  and  a  consider- 
able supply  of  provisions,  that  nothing  might 
6e  wanting  in  the  expedition}  for  they  put  off 
to  the  main  sea,  because  they  did  not  think  it 


isst  wind.   JSqitSo  «n  attaie  media  mulat  nomai,  el 
ELniaa  voeaiw.  Hiit.  Nat.  L  xviii.  cap.  34.  He  tells 


^kyp^  ofutlo  oecidU  matvtinOf  Etaiarumfu  l*ro- 
4rom\  FloUu  tncvptiml,  ibid.  1.  xviii.  cap.  88.  And 
when  they  end :  Decimo  Stxto  Calend,  Odob.  JRgi0to 


Sj^cOf  quam  tenet  virgo,  exaritvr  mattdinOf  Etetia 

£e  ilttinun^.  Ibid,  I.  xnti.  cap.  31.  That  it  leems, 
It  they  hut  about  two  months,  (Pliny,  in  another 
place,  says  forty  days,  1.  il.  chap.  47,)  and  the  relief  of 
such  galM  in  thai  season  is  plainly  proridential.  Aris- 
totle accounts  for  them  from  the  convexity  of  the  earth. 
*  This  superstition  prevailed  eo  less  amoncn  lh« 
Romans  t  an  amonnt  the  Gree^  8e«  the  Life  of 
Bitttus. 


safe  to  coast  it  along,  being  informed  that  PhfK 
istus  was  stationed  off  Japygia,  to  watch  their 
motions.  Having  sailed  with  a  gentle  wind 
about  twelve  days,  on  the  thirteenth  they  a^ 
rived  at  PSchynus,  a  promontory  in  Sicilv. 
There  the  pilot  advised  Hon  to  land  his  men 
immediately;  for,  if  they  once  doubled  the 
cape,  they  might  continue  at  sea  a  long  time 
before  they  could  have  a  gale  from  tho  south  at 
that  season  of  the  vear.  But  Dion,  who  was 
afraid  of  making  a  descent  too  near  the  enemy, 
and  chose  ratfier  to  make  good  his  landing  (a 
some  remoter  part  of  the  island,  doubled  the 
cape  notwithstanding.  They  had  not  sailed  ht 
before  a  stroQg  gale  ftt)m  the  north  arid  a  high 
sea,  drove  them  quite  off  Sicily.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning:  for  it  was  about  the  rising  of  Arc- 
turns;  and  it  was  accompanied  with  such  dread* 
ful  rains,  and  the  weather  was,  in  every  res- 
pect, so  tempestuous,  that  the  affrighted  sailors 
knew  not  where  they  were,  till  they  found 
themselves  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  storm 
to  Cercina,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  craggy 
fsland  was  surrounded  with  such  dangerous 
rocks,  that  they  narrowly  escaped  being  dashed 
to  pieces;  but  by  working  hard  with  their  poles 
they  kept  clear  vrith  much  difficulty,  till  the 
storm  abated.  They  were  then  informed  by  a 
vessel,  which  accidentally  came  up  with  them, 
that  they  were  at  the  head  of  what  is  called  the 
Great  Syrlis.*  In  this  horrible  situation  they 
were  fbrther  disheartened  by  finding  themselves 
becalmed;  but,  after  beatinr  about  for  some 
time,  a  gale  sprung  up  suddenly  from  the  sopth. 
On  this  unexpected  change,  as  the  wind  in- 
creased upon  them,  they  made  all  their  sail, 
and,  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  once 
more  put  off  to  sea  in  quest  of  Sicily.  After  ai* 
easy  passage  of  five  days,  they  arrived  at  Minoa, 
a  small  town  in  Sicily ,t  belonging  to  the  Car^ 
thaginians.  Synalus,^  a  friend  of  Dion's  was 
then  governor  of  the  place,  and  as  he  knew 
not  that  this  little  fleet  belonged  to  Dion,  he 
attempted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  his  men. 
The  soldiers  leaped  out  of  the  vessels  in  arms, 
but  killed  none  that  opposed  them;  for  Dion, 
on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Synalus,  had 
forbidden  them.  However,  they  ran  in  one 
bodv  with  the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and  thus 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  When  Dion 
and  the  governor  met,  mutual  salutations  passed 
between  them,  and  the  former  restored  him  to 
his  town  unhurt  Synalus,  in  return,  entertained 
his  soldiers,  and  supplied  him  with  necessaries. 
It  happened  that  Dionysius,  a  little  before 
this,  had  sailed  with  eighty  ships  for  Italv,  and 
this  absence  of  his  ga\e  them  no  small  ei 
couragement.  Insomuch,  that  when  Dion  in 
vited  his  n^en  to  refresh  themselves  for  some 
time  after  their  fatigues  at  sea,  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  making  a  proper  use  of  the  present 
moment,  and  call^  upon  him,  with  one  voice, 
to  lead  them  to  Syracuse:  he,  therefore,  left  his 
useless  arms  and  baggage  with  Synalus,  and, 
having  engaged  him  to  transmit  them  to  him  al 
a  proper  opportunity,  marched  for  Syracuse. 
Two  hundred  of  the  Agrigentiae  cavalry,  whs 
inhabited  the  country  about  £cnomas,  imm» 

*  Not  ftr  from  Tripoli.        f  On  the  south  coast* 
i  Diodorus  calls  him  Pyralus. 
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daatolj  rerolted,  and  joined  him  in  hit  miroh, 
ftfid  thete  wero  folio  Rred  bj  the  inhabitants  or 
Gela. 

The  newa  of  his  arrival  soon  reaching  S^ra* 
cote,  Timocratea,  who  had  married  Dion^  wife . 
and  was  appointed  regent  in  the  absence  of  Di  • 
onysius,  immediately  dispatched  letters  to  ac- 
qoaint  him  with  the  event.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  applied  himself  to  prevent  all  tumults  in  the 
city,  for  the  people  were  greatly  animated  on 
the  report  of  Dion's  arrival,  though  the  uncer- 
tainty they  were  under  as  yet  kept  them  quiet 
A  singular  accident  happened  to  the  courier 
who  was  despatched  with  letters  for  Dionysius. 
is  lie  was  passing  through  Jlhe  territory  of 
Rheginm  to  Caulonia,  where  the  tyrant  then 
was,  he  met  an  acquaintance  of  his  returning 
home  with  a  newl v  offered  sacrifice,  and  having 
taken  a  little  of  the  flesh  for  his  own  use,*  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way.  At  night,  however, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  little  rest,  and 
retired  to  sleep  in  a  wood  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  A  wolr,  allured  by  the  smell  of  the 
iesh,  came  up  while  he  was  asleep,  and  car- 
ried it  off,  together  with  the  bag  of  letters  to 
which  it  was  fastened.  When  the  courier 
awaked,  he  soughl  a  long  time  to  no  purpose 
for  his  despatches,  and  l^ing  determined  not 
to  face  Dionysius  without  thrai,  he  absconded. 
Thus  it  was  a  considerable  time  af\er,  and 
from  other  hands,  that  Dionysius  was  inform- 
ed of  Dion's  arrival  in  Sicily. 

Dion,  in  his  march,  was  joined  by  the  Cam- 
arinsans,  and  many  revolters  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Syracuse.  The  Leontines  and  Cam- 
Einians,  who,  with  Timocrates,  guarded  the 
pipolsB,  being  misled  by  a  report  designedlv 
propagated  by  Dion,  that  he  intended  to  attack 
their  cities  first,  quitted  their  present  station, 
and  went  to  take  care  of  their  own  concerns. 
Dion  being  informed  of  this,  whilq  he  lay  near 
Acns,  decamped  in  the  night,  and  came  to  the 
river  Anapus,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  ten 
furlongs  from  the  city.  There  he  halted,  and 
sacrificed  by  the  river,  addressing  his  prayers 
to  the  rising  sun.  The  diviners  informed  him 
that  the  gods  gave  a  promise  of  victorv,  and  as 
he  had  himself  assumed  a  garland  at  the  sacri- 
fice, all  that  were  present  immediately  did  the 
same.  He  was  now  joined  bv  about  five  thou- 
sand, who  were,  indeed,  ill  furnished  with 
arms;  but  their  courage  supplied  that  deficien- 
cy.! When  he  gave  orders  to  march,  Libtrtv 
was  the  word,  and  they  rushed  forward  with 
the  highest  acclsmations  of  joy.  The  most 
considerable  citixens  of  Syracuse,  dressed  all  in 
white,  met  him  at  the  gates.  The  populace  fell 
with  great  fury  on  Dionysius^s  party;  but  in 
particular  they  seized  his  spies,  a  set  of  wretch- 
•e  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  went  about  the 
eity  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  order  to  communicate  them  to  the  tyrant 
These  were  the  first  that  suffered,  being  knocks 
ed  down  whenever  they  were  met.  When  Ti- 
mocrates found  that  he  could  not  join  the  gar- 
rison in  the  citadel,  he  fled  on  horseback  out 

*  To  carry  hoae  part  ofthsnetisi,  and  to  give  part 
if  It  to  any  penoa  that  Iha  bcarar  mat,  were  acta  of 
reUdoB.       '^ 

t  J>iodonia  iayi  he  wat  mob  jomad  by  S)0,0QO.  and 
dttt,  wh«m  ha  raaehad  ffyraeve,  ha  Md  not  iawar 
tliaD50.M«. 


of  the  city,  and  spread  a  general  terror  and  dm- 
may  where  he  naased:  magnifying  all  the  while 
the  foreee  of  Dion,  that  it  might  not  appear  a 
sUgfat  effort,  against  which  he  was  unabke  to  de- 
fend the  place. 

Dion  now  made  his  public  entry  into  the 
town:  he  was  dressed  in  a  magnificent  suit  of 
armour,  his  brother  Megacles  marching  on  the 
right  hand,  and  Calippos,  the  Athenian,  on  tkn 
left,  with  garlands  on  their  heads.  He  was 
followed  by  a  hundred  foreign  soldiers,  who 
were  his  body  gnard;  and  afler  these  marched 
the  rtet  of  the  army  in  proper  order,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  respective  officers.  The  S3m- 
cusans  looked  upon  this  procession  as  sacred. 
They  considered  it  as  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Liberty,  which  would  once  more  establish  the 
popular  government,  afVer  a  suppression  of  for 
ty-eight  years. 

When  Dion  entered  at  the  Menitidian  gate, 
silence  was  commanded  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
and  he  ordered  fVeedom  to  be  proclaimed  to 
the  Syracusans  and  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians,  in 
the  name  of  Dion  and  Megacles,  who  came  to 
abolish  tyranny.  Being  desirous  to  address  the 
people  in  a  speech,  he  marched  op  to  the  Acra- 
dina.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  the 
people  prepared  their  victims  on  tables  placed 
before  their  doors,  scattered  flowers  on  his  head, 
and  offered  up  their  prayers  to  him,  as  to  their 
tutelar  deity.  At  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  under 
the  pentapyle,  there  was  a  lof\y  sundial,* 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  Dionysius. 
From  the  eminence  of  this  building  he  address- 
ed the  citizens,  and  exhorted  them  eamestlv  to 
assert  their  liberties.  The  people,  In  their 
turn,  nominated  Dion  and  his  brother  prctorL 
of  the  city,  and,  at  their  request,  appointed 
them  twenty  colleagues,  half  of  whom  were  of 
those  who  returned  with  Dion  from  exile. 

At  first  it  was  considered  by  the  soothsayers 
as  a  good  omen,  that  Dion,  when  he  addr^sed 
the  people,  had  under  his  feet  the  stately  edi- 
fice which  Dionysius  had  erected;  but  upon 
reflection  that  this  edifice,  on  which  he  had 
been  declared  general,  was  a  sundial,  thev  were 
apprehensive  that  his  present  power  and  gnar 
deur  might  be  subject  to  decline. 

Dion,  in  the  next  place,  took  the  castle  of 
Epipola,  released  the  prisoners  who  were  con- 
fined there,  and  invested  it  with  a  strong  wall. 
Seven  days  af\er  this  event,  Dioniayua  arrived 
from  luly,  and  entered  the  citadel  from  the 
sea.  Dion,  at  the  same  time,  recieved  from 
Synalus,  the  arma  and  ammunition  he  hsd  left 
with  him.  These,  he  distributed  amongst  the 
citizens,  as  far  as  they  would  go;  the  rest 
armed  themselves  as  well  as  they  wore  able; 
and  all  expressed  the  utmost  alacrity  for  tht 
service.  Dionysius,  at  first,  sent  agenta  in  a 
private  manner  to  Dion,  to  try  what  terms 
might  be  made  with  him.  Dion  refused  to 
hear  any  overtures  in  private.  The  Syracusan^ 
he  told  them,  were  now  a  free  people;  and 
what  they  had  to  offer  must  be  addressed  to 
them  in  public.  Upon  this  they  made  specious 
proposals  to  the  citizens,  promised  them  an 

*  Pkereeydet  wat  the  Ant  i»ho  mreBtrd  diak  It 
nnark  the  hour  of  the  day,  about  three  hundred  yeuv 
after  the  time  of  Homer.  But  before  his  tuna,  fin 
Plianieiaiu  had  c^lrived  a  dial  in  the  isle  «f  Scnm 
which  deicribcd  the  aoliticca. 
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•batement  of  their  taxei,  and  ao  exemption 
fW)oi  senriig  in  the  ware,  even  though  those 
wars  should  be  undertaken  by  their  own  ap- 
probation. The  Sjracusans  held  these  propo- 
sals in  dorision;  and  Dion  answered,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  Dionysius  to  speak  of  terms 
without  resigning,  in  the  first  place,  the  regal 
ffOTernment}  and  that  if  he  took  this  measure, 
he  mig:ht  depend  on  all  the  good  offices  so  near 
a  relation  might  be  inclined  to  do  him;  at  least  in 
every  thing  Uiat  was  just  and  reasonable.  Dio- 
nysius seemed  to  consent  to  these  terms;  and 
again  sent  his  agents  to  desire  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  Syracusans  would  attend  him  in  the 
citadel,  in  order  to  settle  articles  for  the  public 
tranquillity.  He  assured  them  that  he  had  such 
to  offer  them  as  they  could  not  but  accept;  and 
that  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally  willing 
to  come  into  such  as  they  had  to  oner  him. 
Dion,  therefore,  selected  a  number  of  the  citi- 
^ns  for  this  deputation;  and  the  general  report 
from  the  citadel  was,  that  Dionysius  would  re- 
sign his  authority  in  a  voluntary  manner. 

This,  however,  was  no  more  than  a  strata- 
gem to  amuse  the  Syracusans.  The  deputies  no 
sooner  arrived  than  they  were  imprisoned;  and 
early  next  morning,  afler  he  had  plied  the  mer- 
cenaries with  wine,  he  ordered  them  to  sally 
out  and  attack  the  wall  which  had  been  b^ilt 
by  Dion.  This  unexpected  assault  was  carried 
on  with  great  vigour  bv  the  barbarians.  They 
broke  through  the  works,  and  falling  with  great 
impetuosity,  and  loud  shoots,  on  the  Syracu- 
sans, soon  put  them  to  flight.  Dion's  foreigp 
troops  took  the  alarm,  and  hastened  to  their 
relief;  but  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  citizens 
disordered  their  ranks,  and  rendered  it  difficult 
for  them  to  give  any  effectual  assistance.  Dion 
'perceiving  that  in  this  tumult,  his  orders  could 
not  be  heard,  instructed  them  by  bis  example, 
and  charged  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  The 
battle,  where  he  fought  in  person,  was  fierce 
and  bloody.  He  was  known  to  the  enemy  as 
well  as  to  his  own  party;  and  they  rushed  with 
the  utmost  violence  to  the  quarter  where  he 
fought.  His  age,  indeed,  rendered  him  unfit 
for  such  an  engagement,  but  he  maintained  the 
fight  with  great  vigor,  and  cut  in  pieces  many 
of  the  enemy  that  attacked  him.  At  length  he 
was  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  lance;  the 
shield  was  pierced  through  in  many  places  with 
the  darts  and  spears  that  were  levelled  against 
him;  and  his  armour  no  longer  resisting  the 
blows  he  received  in  this  close  engagement,  he 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  immediately  ear- 
ned off  by  his  soldiers,  and  leaving  the  com- 
mand to  Timonides,  he  rode  about  the  city  to 
rally  the  fugitives.  Soon  after  he  brought  a 
ckstachment  of  foreign  soldiers,  which  he  had 
left  to  guard  the  Acradina,  as  a  fresh  reserve' 
against  the  enemy.  This,  however,  was  unne- 
cessary. They  had  placed  their  whole  hopes  of 
retaking  the  city  in  their  first  sallv,  and-finding 
so  powerful  a  resistance,  fatigued  with  the  ac- 
tion, they  retreated  into  the  citadel.  As  soon 
as  they  begun  to  fall  back,  the  Greek  soldiers 
bore  hard  upon  them,  and  pursued  them  to  the 
walls.  Dion  lost  seventy-four  men,  and  a  very 
great  number  of  the  enemy  fell  io  this  action. 
The  victory  was  so  important  that  the  Syracu- 
•ans  rewarded  each  of  the  foreign  soldiers  with 
a  hnndred  mins,  and  Dion  was  presented  by 
kif  army  with  a  crown  of  gold. 


Soon  after  this,  messengers  came  from  Die* 
nysius,  vrith  letters  to  Dion  from  the  women 
of  his  family.  Besides  these,  there  was  one 
inscribed  "Hipparinus  to  his  fathei  Dion." 
For  this  was  the  name  of  Dion's  son.  Ti 
masus  says,  indeed,  that  he  was  called  Are 
t«us,  from  bin  mother  Arete;  but  I  think  credit 
is  rather  to  be  given  to  Timonides,  who  was 
his  friend  and  fellow-soldier.  The  rest  of  the 
letters,  which  were  read  openly  before  the 
Syracusans,  contained  various  solicitations  and 
entreaties  from  the  women.  The  letter  which 
appeared  to  come  from  Hipparinus,  the  peo- 
ple, out  of  respect  to  t>e  father,  would  not 
nave  suffered  to  be  opened  in  public;  but  Dion 
insisted  that  it  should  be  so.  It  proved  to  be 
a  letter  from  Dionysius  himself,  directed,  in- 
deed, to  Dion,  but  in  reality  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Syracuse;  for  though  it  carried  the 
air  of  request  and  apology,  it  had  an  obvious 
tendency  to  render  Dion  obnoxious  to  the 
citizens.  He  reminded  him  of  the  zeal  he 
had  formerly  shewn  of  his  service;  he  threat- 
ened him  through  his  dearest  connections,  his 
sister,  Dib  son.  and  his  wife;  and  his  menaces 
were  followed  by  the  most  passionate  entreat- 
ies, and  the  most  abject  lamentations.  But 
the  most  trying  part  of  his  address  was  that 
where  he  entreated  Dion  not  to  destroy  the 
government,  and  give  that  freedom  to  his  invet- 
erate  enemies  by  means  of  which  they  would 
prosecute  him  to  death,  but  to  retain  the  regal 
power  himself,  for  the  protection  of  his  fanuly 
and  friends. 

This  letter  did  not  produce  those  sentiments 
in  the  people  which  it  should  naturally  have 
done.  Instead  of  exciting  admiration  of  that 
noble  firmness  and  magnanimity,  which  could 
prefer  the  pubUc  utility  to  the  tenderest  private 
connections,  it  occasioned  jealousies  and  fears. 
The  people  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  that  Dion 
was  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  being  fav- 
ourable to  Dionysius.  They  already  began  to 
wish  for  another  general,  and  it  was  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
Heraclides.  This  Heraclides  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  tyrant,  had  once  a  distinguish- 
ed command  in  the  army,  and  was  a  man  of 
considerable  military  abilities,  but  irresolute, 
inconstant,  and  particularly  unsteady  when  he 
had  a  colleague  in  command.  He  had,  some 
time  before,  had  a  difference  with  Dion  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  therefore  resolved  on  his  own 
strength  to  make  war  on  Dyonysius.  When  he 
arrival  at  Syracuse,  he  found  the  tyrant  close 
besieged,  and  the  Syracusans  elated  with  theii 
success.  His  fir«t  object,  therefore,  was  to  court 
the  people,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  all  the 
necessary  talents;  an  insinuating  address,  and 
that  kind  of  flattery  which  is  so  grateful  to  the 
multitude.  This  business  was  the  more  easy 
to  him,  as  the  forbidding  gravity  of  Dion  was 
thought  too  haughty  for  a  popular  state:  be- 
sides, the  Syracusans,  already  insolent  with 
success,  assumed  the  spirit  of  a  free  people, 
though  they  had  not,  in  reality,  their  freedom 
Thus  they  convened  themselves  without  any 
summons,  and  appointed  Heraclides  their  ad- 
miral: indeed,  when  Dion  remonstrated  against 
that  proceeding,  and  shewed  them  that  by  thus . 
constituting  Heraclides  admiral,  they  supersed  • 
ed  &e  office  of  general  which  they  had  before 
conferred  on  him,  with  tome  reluctance  tfaej 
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deprived  Heraclidesof  the  cammiwiffin  theyhad 
giTen  bim.  W  hen  this  affiur'was  settled,  Bioii 
niTited  Heraclides  to  his  house,  and  gentljr  ez- 
postuiated  with  him  on  the  impropri*;/  of  at- 
tending to  a  punctilio  of  honour,  at  a  time 
when  the  least  inattention  to  the  common 
cause  might  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  He  then 
called  an  assembly,  appointed  Heraclides  ad- 
miral, and  prevailtxl  with  the  citixens  to  allow 
bim  such  a  guard  as  they  had  before  granted  to 
himself.  Heraclides  treated  Dion  with  all  the 
appearance  of  respect,  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations to  him,  and  seemed  attentive  to  his 
commands;  but  in  private  he  corrupted  the 
people,  and  encouraged  a  spirit  of  mutiny  and 
dissatisfaction;  so  that  Dion  was  involved  in 
continual  disturbances  and  disquiet.  If  he  ad- 
vised that  Dionyaius  should  be  permitted  to 
make  his  retreat  in  safety,  he  was  censured  as 
designing  to  favour  and  protect  him;  if,  to  avoid 
those  suspicions,  he  was  for  continuing  the 
siege,  he  was  accused  of  protracting  the  war, 
that  he  might  the  longer  retain  his  command, 
and  keep  the  oitisens  in  subjection. 

There  was  in  the  citv  one  Sosis,  infamous 
for  his  insolence  and  viflany,  who  thought  the 
perfection  of  liberty  was  the  licentiousness  of 
■peech.  This  fellow  openly  attacked  Dion, 
and  told  the  people  in  public  assembly,  that 
they  had  only  coanged  the  inattention  of  a  drun- 
ken and  dissolute  tyrant,  for  the  crafty  vigilance 
of  a  sober  master.  Immediately  after  this,  he 
left  the  assembly,  and  neit  day  was  seen  running 
■aked  through  the  streets,  as  if  from  somebody 
that  pursued  him,  with  his  head  and  face  cov- 
ered with  blood.  In  this  condition  he  ran  into 
the  market-pkce,  and  told  the  people  that  h^ 
had  been  assaulted  by  Dion's  foreign  soldiers; 
at  the  same  tiifte  shewing  them  a  wound  in  his 
head,  which,  he  said,  they  hod  siven  him.  Dion, 
upon  this,  was  generally  condemned,  and  ac- 
cused of  silencing  the  people  by  sanguinary 
methods;  he  came,  however,  before  this  irreg- 
ular and  tumultuous  assembly  in  his  own  vin- 
dication, and  made  it  appear,  that  this  Sosis 
was  brother  to  one  of  Dionysius's  guards,  and 
he  had  been  engaged  by  him  to  raise  a  tumult 
in  the  ciiy;  the  only  resource  the  tyrant  had 
now  left,  being  that  of  exciting  dissensions 
amongst  the  people.  The  suigeons  also,  who 
examined  the  wound,  found  that  it  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  any  violent  blow.  The  wounds 
made  by  weapons  are  generally  deepest  in  the 
middle;  but  his  was  both  superficial,  and  of  an 
equal  depth  from  one  end  to  the  other;  besides, 
being  discontinuous,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
effect  of  one  incision,  but  to  nave  been  made  at 
different  tiroes,  probably  as  he  was  best  able  to 
endure  the  pain.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
some  who  deposed,  that  having  seen  Sosis  run- 
ning naked  and  wounded,  and  being  informed 
by  him,  that  he  was  flying  from  the  pursuit  of 
I>ion's  foreign  soldiers  who  had  just  then 
wounded  him,  they  hasted  to  take  the  pursuers; 
that,  however,  they  could  meet  with  no  such 
persons,  but  found  a  razor  lying  under  a  hollow 
stone  near  the  place  from  whence  they  had  ob- 
served him  come.  All  these  circumstances 
made  strongly  against  him:  but  when  his  own 
servants  gave  evidence,  that  he  went  out  of  his 
honne  a.onc  before  day-light,  with  a  ra^r  in 
his  I  and,  1  )ion*8  accusers  withdrew.  The  peo- 


pl^  by  a  general  vote,  condemned  Soae  tedbi 
and  were  once  more  jeconciled  to  IXon. 

Nevertheless  their  jealousy  of  his  soUisR 
remamed.  And  as  the  war  was  now  principel* 
Iv  carried  on  by  sea,  Philistus  being  come  te 
the  support  of  Dionysios,  with  a  consideraUs 
fleet  from  Japygia,  they  did  not  see  the  neoee- 
sily  of  retaining  in  their  service  thoee  Greeks 
who  were  no  seamen,  and  most  depend  for  pr«^ 
tection  on  tho  naval  force.  Their  coafiueiioe 
in  their  own  strength  was  likewise  greatly  in- 
cnJased  by  an  advantage  they  had  gained  at 
sea  against  Philistus,  whom  they  used  in  a  ?eiy 
barbarous  manner.  Ephorus  relates,  that,  aflei 
his  ship  was  taken,  he  slew  himself.  But  Ti- 
monides,  who  attended  Dion  from  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  war,  writing  to  Spensippas,  the 
philosopher,  gives  the  story  thus.  Ffaiiistus^ 
galley  having  run  aground,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner alive;  and  aftei:  being  disarmed  and  strip- 
ped, was  exposed  naked,  though  an  old  mita, 
to  every  kind  of  insult.  They  afterwards  cut 
off  his  head,  and  ordered  their  children  to  drag 
his  body  through  the  Acradina,  and  throw  it 
into  the  quarry.  Timcus  represents  the  in- 
dignity offered  his  remains  to  be  still  greater. 
The  bovs,  he  says,  tied  a  rope  about  his  lame 
leg,  and  so  dragged  him  through  the  city,  the 
Syracusans,in  the  meanwhile,  exulting  over  his 
carcass,  when  they  saw  Mm  tied  bythe  leg  who 
had  said.  It  would  ill  beoomt  I)ionysiv»  to 
Jly  Jrom  hia  throne  by  the  no{ftnen  qfki» 
horse,  whieh  he  ought  never  to  guit  till  he 
wa»  dragged  J^om  it  by  the  heels.  Philistn% 
however,  tells  us,  that  this  was  not  said  to  Di- 
onyaius by  himself,  but  by  another.  It  is  plain, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Tinueus  takes  every  oc- 
caaion,  from  Philistus's  known  adhfvence  to 
arbitrary  power,  to  load  him  vrith  the  keenest 
reproacha.  Those  whom  he  injured  are  in 
some  degree  excusable,  if,  in  their  resentment, 
they  treated  him  with  indignities  after  death. 
But  wherefore  ahould  his  biographers,  whom 
he  never  injured,  and  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  works;  wherefore  should  they  exhibit  him 
with  all  the  exaggerations  of  scurrility,  in  those 
scenes  of  distress  to  which  fortune  sometimes 
reduces  the  best  of  men.'  On  the  other  hand 
Ephorus  is  no  less  extravagant  in  hia  eacomi* 
uma  on  Philistus.  He  knows  well  how  te 
throw  into  shades  tho  foibles  of  the  human 
character,  and  to  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to 
the  most  indefensible  conduct;  but,  with  all 
his  eloquence,  with  all  his  art,  he  cannot  res- 
cue Philistus  from  the  irooutation  of  being  the 
most  strenuous  assertor  or  arbitrary  power,  of 
'being  the  fondest  follower  and  admirer  of  the 
luxury,  the  magnificence,  the  alliance  of  ty- 
rants. Upon  the  whole,  he  who  neiUier  de- 
fends the  principles  of  Philistus,  nor  exults  over 
his  misfortunes,  will  best  discharge  the  duty  of 
the  historian. 

After  the  death  of  Philistus,  Dionysios  of- 
fered to  surrender  the  citadel  to  Dion,  togcthei 
with  the  arms,  provisions,  and  soldiers,  and 
an  advance  of  five  months  pay,  on  condition 
that  he  might  bo  permitted  to  retire  into 
Italy,  and  there  enjoy  the  revenue  of  Gyata,  t 
fruitnil  tract  of  country  in  the  territoiy  of  Sy. 
racuse,  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  middle 
of  the  country.  Dion  refusing  to  negociate  on 
his  own  account,  referred  the  ambamden  W 
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»V#  AynciuaBB;  and  as  ih&y  eipeoted  that  Df- 
Mymna  would  abortly  como  alive  into  their 
bands,  they  were  disroisaed  withoot  audience. 
Upon  this,  the  tyrant,  leaving  his  eldest  son 
ApoUocrates  to  defend  the  ciudel,  embarked 
with  his  most  valuable  treasures  and  a  few  se- 
kei  friends,  and  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  es- 
eaped  Heraclides  the  admiral. 

The  tyrant^  escape  greatly  eiasperated  the 
people  against  Heraclides;  and,  in  order  to 
appease  them,  he  proposed  bv  Hippo,  one  of 
the  orators,  that  there  should  be  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  lands;  alleging,  that  equality  was  the 
first  foundation  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  poverty 
and  slavery  were  synonymous  terms.    At  the 
same  time  that  he  supported  Hippo  in  the  pro- 
motion of  this  scheme,  he  encouraged  the  fac- 
tion against  Dion,  who  opposed  it.   At  length 
he  prevailed  with  the  people *not  onW  to  pass 
this  law,  but  to  make  a  decree,  that  the  pay  of 
the  foreign  soldiers  should  be  stopped,  and  new, 
commanders  chosen,  that  they  might  no  longer 
be  subject  to  the  severe  discipline  of  Dion. 
Thus,  like  the  patient,  who,  afYer  a  lingering 
siekness,  makes  too  rash  a  uae  of  the  first  returns 
of  heilth,  and  rejects  the  sober  and  gradual  reg- 
imen of  his  phynician,  the  citixens,  who  had  long 
labour^  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  took  too 
precipitate  steps  to  fVeedom,  and  refused  the  sal- 
utary counsels  and  conduct  of  their  deliverer. 
It  was  about  the  midst  of  summer  when  the 
awemhly  was  summoned  for  the  election  of 
new  officers;  and,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days, 
there  were  the  most  dreadful  thunders,  and 
the  most  alarming  prodigies.    The  religious 
fears  that  these  prodigies  excited,  made  these 
people  decline  the  choosing  of  officters.  When 
the  weather  grew  more  serene,  the  orators 
again  exhorted  them  to  proceed  to  the  busi- 
ness; but  no  sooner  had  they  begun,  than  a 
draught-ox,  which  had  neither  received  any 
provocation  from  the  driver,  nor  could  be  ter- 
rified by  the  crowds  and  noise  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  suddenly  broke  from  his 
yoke,  and  running  furiously  into  the  assembly, 
drove  the  people  in  great  disorder  before  him: 
from  thence,  throwing  down  all  that  stood  in 
his  way,  he  ran  over  Uiat  part  of  the  city  which 
aflerwards  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.    The 
Synicusans,    however,    regaraleea    of    these 
things,  elected  five-and-twenty  officers,  among 
whom  was  Heraclides.     At  the  same  time 
they  pri?ately  endeavoured  to  draw  off*  Dion's 
men;  promism^,  if  they  wouki  desert  him,  to 
m£.ke  them  citizens  of  Syracuse.    But  the 
•oldiers  were  faithful  to  their  general,  and 
pUcing   him    in   the  middle  of  a  battalion, 
nurched  out  of  the  city.    They  did  not,  on 
this  occasion,  offer  any  violence  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  they  severely  reproached  them   for 
their  baseness  and  in^atitude.   The  smallness 
of  their  number,  and  their  declining  to  act  of* 
fenaively,  put  the  citizens  on  the  view  of  cut- 
ting them  off  before  tliey  escaped  out  of  the 
qity;  and  with  this  design  they  fell  upon  their 
rear.     Dion  was  here  in  a  great  dilemma:  he 


wae  under  the  necessity  either  of  fighting 
■gainst  his  countrymen,  or  of  suffering  himself 
nad  his  faithful  soldiers  to  be  cut  in  pieces. 
He  therefore  entreated  the  Syracusans  to  de- 
sist: he  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  them,  and 


happy  in  beihg  apecutors  of  these  dissensMUS 
amongst  thefr  enemies.  But  the  torrent  of  tte 
populace,  agitated  and  driven  forwarda  by  the 
seaitious  breath  of  the  orators,  nas  not  to  be 
stopped  by  penuasion.  He,  therefore,  com- 
manded his  men  to  advance  with.ahouts  and 
claahing  of  arms,  but  not  to  atUck  them.  The 
Syraoosans,  upon  this,  fled  immediately  throuffh 
the  streets,  though  no  one  pursued  them,  u. 
Diem  retreated  with  his  men  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Leontines. 

The  very  women  lauj^hed  at  the  new  officers 
for  this  cowardly  flight;  and  the  latter,  to  re- 
cover their  reputation,  ordered  the  eitisens  to 
arms,  pursued  Dion,  and  came  up  with  him  as  he 
was  passing  a  river.  A  skirmish  began  between 
the  cavalry;  brit  when  they  found  Dion  np 
longer  disposed  to  bear  these  indignities  with 
his  usual  paternal  patience;  when  they  observed 
him  drawing  np  his  men  for  battle,  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  strong  resentment,  they  once  more 
turned  their  bscks,  and,  with  the  loss  of  some 
few  men,  fled  to  the  city  in  a  more  disgraceful 
and  more  cowardly  manner  than  before. 

The  Leontines  received  Dion  in  a  very  hon- 
ourable manner,  gave  money  to  his  soIdierS| 
and  made  them  free  of  their  city.  They  alao 
sent  messengers  to  Syracuse  wiUi  requiaitbiiia. 
that  his  men  might  have  justice  done  them,  ana 
receive  their  pay.  The  Syracusans,  in  return, 
sent  other  messengers,  with  impeachments 
against  Dion:  but  when  the  matter  was  de> 
bated  at  Leontium,  in  full  assembly  of  the 
allies,  they  evidently  appeared  to  be  in  fault 
They  refused,  nevertheless,  to  sUnd  to  th/k 
award  of  this  assembly;  for  the  recent  recoT^ 
cry  of  their  liberti«*8  had  made  them  insolent, 
and  the  popular  power  was  without  controuli 
their  very  commanders  beina  no  more  than 
servile  dependents  on  the  multitude. 

About  this  time.  Dionysius  sent  a  fleet  un 
der  Nypsius,  the  Neapoliun.  with  provisions 
and  pay  for  the  garrison  in  the  citadel.  The 
Syracusans  overcame  him,  and  took  four  of 
his  ships;  but  they  made  an  ill  use  of  their  suo-  - 
cess.  Destitute  of  all  discipline,  they  cele- 
brated the  victory  with  the  most  riotous  extrav- 
agance; and  at  c  time  whon  they  thought 
themselves  secure  of  taking  the  citadel,  they 
lost  the  city.  Nypsius  obeerving  their  disor- 
der, their  night  revels  and  debauches,  in  which 
their  commanders,  either  from  inclination,  oi 
through  fear  of  offending  them,  were  as  deeply 
engaged  as  themselves,  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  broke  through  their  waUs,  anc' 
ezpoaed  the  city  to  the  violence  and  dcpreda 
tion  of  his  soldiers. 

The  Syracusans  at  once  perceived  their  fol- 
ly and  their  misfortune:  but  the  latter,  in  their 
present  confusion,  was  not  easy  to  be  redress- 
ed. The  soldiers  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the 
city:  they  demolished  the  fortifications,  put 
the  men  to  the  sword,  and  dragged  the  women 
and  children  shrieking  to  the  citadel.  The 
Syracusan  officers  being  unable  to  separate  thr 
citizens  from  the  enemy,  or  to  draw  them  up 
in  any  order,  gave  up  all  for  lost.  In  this  sit- 
uation, while  the  Acradina  itself  waa  in  danger 
of  being  uken,  they  naturally  turned  their 
thoughts  on  Dion:  but  none  had  the  courage  to 
mention  a  man  whom  all  had  injured.   In  ihiit 


wiiiited  to  the  citadel  full  of  soldiers  vho  were  |  emeigencr  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  cavalr 
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c/  the  allies,  crying,  <*  Send  for  Dion  and  hie 
Fcloponnesians  from  Leoatium."  His  name 
wan  no  sooner  mentioned  than  the  people 
shouted  for  joy.  With  tears  they  implored 
tnst  he  might  once  more  be  at  their  heaa :  they 
remembered  his  intrepidity  in  the  most  trying 
dangers:  they  remembered  the  courage  that 
he  shewed  himself,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  he  inspired  them,  when  he  led  them 
against  the  enemy.  Archonides  and  Tel^ides 
from  the  auxiliaries,  and  Hellanicus,  with  four 
more  from  the  cavalry,  were  immediately  des- 
patched to  Leontium,  where,  making  the  best 
of  their  way,  the^  arrived  in  the  close  of  the 
evening.  They  instantly  threw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  Dion,  and  related,  with  tears,  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Syracoaans.  The 
L«ontines  and  Peloponnesians  soon  gathered 
about  them,  coiuecturing  from  their  haste,  and 
the  manner  of  their  address,  that  their  busi- 
ness had  something  extraordinary  in  it 

Dion  immediately  summoned  an  assembly, 
and  the  people  being  soon  collected,  Archon- 
ides and  Hellanicus  briefly  related  the  distress 
of  the  Syracusans,  entreated  the  foreign  sol- 
diers to  forget  the  injuries  they  had  done  them, 
and  once  more  to  assist  that  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, who  had  already  suffered  more  for  their 
ingratitude  than  even  thev  whom  they  had  in- 
jured would  have  inflicted  upon  them.  When 
they  had  thus  spoken,  a  profound  ailence  en- 
sued; upon  which  Dion  arose,  and  attempted 
to  speak,  but  was  prevented  by  his  tears.  His 
soldiers  who  were  greatly  affected  with  their 
gennral's  sorrow,  entreated  him  to  moderate 
his  grief,  and  proceed.  After  he  had  recovered 
himself  a  little,  he  spoke  to  the  following  pur- 
pose: — '*  Peloponnesians  and  confederates,  I 
ave  called  you  together,  that  you  may  consult 
on  your  respective  affairs.  My  measures  are 
Uken :  I  cannot  hesitate  what  to  do  when  Sy- 
racuse is  perishing.  If  I  cannot  save  it,  I  will 
at  least  hasten  thither,  and  fall  beneath  the 
ruins  of  my  country.  For  you,  if  you  can  yet 
persuade  yourselves  to  assist  the  most  unfortu- 
nate and  inconsiderate  of  men,  it  may  be  in 
your  power  to  save  from  destruction  a  city 
which  was  the  work  of  your  own  hands.*  But 
if  your  pity  for  the  Syracusans  be  sacrificed  to 
your  resentment,  may  the  gods  reward  your 
fidelity, your  kindness  to  Dion!  and  remember, 
that  as  he  would  not  desert  you,  when  you 
were  injured,  so  neither  could  be  abandon  his 
falling  country!" 

He  had  hardly  ended,  when  the  soldiers  sig- 
nified their  readiness  for  the  service  by  loud 
acclamations,  and  called  upon  him  to  march 
directly  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse.  The  mes- 
sengers embraced  them,  and  entreated  the  gods 
to  shower  their  blessings  on  Dion  and  the  Pe- 
loponnesians. .When  the  noise  subsided,  Dion 
gave  orders  that  the  men  should  repair  to  their 
quarters,  and,  after  the  necessary  refreshments, 
assemble  in  the  same  place  completely  armed; 
for  he  intended  to  inarch  that  ver^  night. 

The  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  after  ravaging 
the  city  during  the  whole  day,  retired  at  night 
with  the  loss  of  a  few  men,  into  the  citadel. 

*  Stnbo  isys,  that  Syraeiue  was  built  in  the  seeood 
ftar  of  the  elerenth  Olympiad,  by  Archiai  of  the  He- 
rMlM^,  who  ramc  Ctom  Corinth  to  Srraciue. 
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This  mall  respite  once  more  encoarcged  tlK 
deoMgogocs  of  the  city,  who,  presuming  thai 
the  enemy  would  not  repeat  their  hostihtiea, 
dissuaded  the  people  from  admitting  Dion  and 
bis  foreign  soldiers.  They  advised  him  not  ts 
give  up  the  honour  of  saving  the  city  to  strsa- 
^ers,  but  to  defend  their  hberty  themselves 
Jpon  this  the  generals  sent  other  messengen 
to  Dion  to  countermand  his  march;  while,  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  cavalry  and  many  of  tho 
pnncipal  citizens  sent  their  requests  tint  be 
would  hasten  it.  Thus  invited  by  one  party,  and 
rejected  by  another,  became  forward  butslcw* 
ly;  and,  at  night,  the  faction  that  oppoeed  liiB 
set  a  guard  upon  the  gates  to  prevent  his  enter- 
ing. 

Nypsius  now  m»d6  a  fresj  sally  from  the  cit  . 
adel,  with  still  greater  numbers  and  greater  fury 
than  before.  Afl^r  touUv  demolishing  the  ro* 
maining  part  of  the  fortihcation,  befell  to  rav- 
aging the  city  The  slaughter  was  dreadful; 
men,  women jand  children, fell  indiscriminately 
by  the  sword;  for  the  object  of  the  enemy  was 
not  so  much  plunder  as  destruction.  Dionysius 
despaired  of  regaining  his  lost  empire,  and,  in 
his  morul  hatred  of  the  Syracusans^  ho  deter- 
mined to  bury  it  in  the  ruins  of  their  cit}  I* 
was  resolvr^i,  therefore,  that,  before  DionS  sue 
cours  could  arrive,  they  should  destroy  it  the 
quickest  way  by  laying  it  in  ashes.  Accord- 
ingly they  set  fire  to  those  parts  that  were  at 
hand  by  brands  and  torches;  and  to  the  remoter 
paru  by  shooting  flolfing  arrows.  The  citi 
sens,  in  the  utmost  consternation  fled  every 
where  before  them.  Those  who,  to  avoid  the 
fire,  had  fled  from  tlieir  houses,  were  put  to  the 
sword  in  the  streets;  and  they  who  sought  for 
refuge  in  their  houses,  were  again  driven  out 
by  the  flames;  many  were  burned  to  death,' 
and  many  perished  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
houses. 

This  terrible  distress,  by  universal  consent, 
opened  the  gates  for  Dion.  After  being  in- 
formed that  the  enemy  had  retreated  into  the 
citadel  he  made  no  great  baste.  But  early  in 
the  morning  some  horsemen  carried  him  the 
news  of  a  fresh  assault.  These  were  followed 
by  some,  even  of  those  who  had  recently  op 
posed  his  coming,  but  who  now  implored  hua 
to  fly  to  their  relief.  As  the  conflagration  am. 
deatruction  increased,  Heraclides  dispatched 
his  brother,  and  after  him  his  uncle  Theodotea, 
to  entreat  the  assistance  of  Dion;  for  they 
were  now  no  longer  in  a  capacity  of  opposing 
the  enemy;  he  was  wounded  himself,  and  great 
part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes. 

When  Dion  received  this  news  he  waa  abont 
sixty  furlongs  from  the  city.  After  be  had  ac- 
quainted his  soldiers  with  the  dreadful  exigen- 
cy, and  exhorted  them  to  behave  with  resolu- 
tion, they  no  longer  marabed,  but  ran;  ard  in 
their  way  they  were  met  by  numbers,  wh<*  en 
treated  them  if  possible,  to  go  still  faster.  By 
the  eager  and  vigorous  speed  of  the  soldiers, 
Dion  quickly  arrived  at  tlie  city;  and,  entering 
by  the  part  called  Hecatompedon,  he  orderea 
his  light  troops  immediately  to  charge  the  ene- 
my, that  the  Syracusans  might  take  courage  at 
tlie  sight  of  them.  In  the  meanwhile  he  drew  urn 
his  heavy-armed  men,  with  such  of  uie  citi* 
zcns  as  had  ioined  him,  and  divided  them  into 
several  small  bodies,  of  greater  depth  than 
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AHBadtb.  that  he  might  iotimidato  the  snemy 
bv  attacXing  them  iu  leveral  qaaiten  at  once. 
He  udvanc^  to  the  engagement  at  the  head  of 
bia  men,  amidat  a  confuaed  ooiae  of  ahouu, 
olaudita,  prayera,  and  vowa,  which  the  Syra* 
cuaana  ofiered  up  for  their  deliverer,  thejr  tute- 
lary deity,  for  ao  they  termed  him  nowj  and 
hia  foreign  aoldiera  they  called  their  brethren 
and  fellow-citizen%  At  tliia  time,  perhaps, 
there  waa  not  one  wretch  ao  aelfiahly  fond  of 
Ufc  that  he  did  not  hold  Dion'a  aafety  dearer 
tlian  hia  own,  or  that  of  hia  fellow-citizena, 
while  they  aaw  him  advancing  firA  in  the  front 
of  danger,  through  blood  and  fire,  and  over 
heapa  of  the  alain. 

There  waa,  indeed,  aomething  terrible  in  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy,  who.  animated  by 
rage  and  deapair,  had  poated  themaelvea  in  the 
*ttina  of  the  ramparta,  ao  that  it  waa  extremely 
oangeroua  and  difficult  to  approach  them. 
But  the  apprehenaiona  of  fire  diacouraged 
Dion'a  men  the  moat,  and  diatreaaed  them  in 
their  march.  They  were  au rrounded  by  flamea 
that  raged  on  every  aide,  and  while  they  walk- 
ed  over  burning  ruina,  through  cloada  of  aahea 
and  amoke,  they  were  every  moment  in  danger 
of  being  burned  beneath  the  fall  of  half-con- 
•ttroed  buildinga.  In  all  theae  difficultiea  they 
took  infinite  paina  to  keep  cloae  together,  and 
maintain  their  ranka.  When  they  came  up  to 
the  enemy,  a  few  only  could  engage  at  a  time, 
on  account  of  the  narrowneas  and  inequality 
of  the  ground.  They  fought,  however,  with 
great  bravery,  and,  encouraged  by  the  acclama- 
tlona  of  the  citizena,  at  length  they  routed 
Nypaiua,  and  moat  of  liia  men  eacaped  into  the 
citadel,  which  waa  near  at  hand.  Such  of 
them  aa  were  diaperaed  and  could  not  got  in, 
were  puraued  and  put  to  the  aword.  The  prea- 
ent  deplorable  atate  of  the  city  afibrded  neith- 
er  time  nor  propriety  for  that  joy  and  thoae 
congratulationa  which  uaually  follow  victory. 
All  were  buay  in  aaving  the  remaina  of  the 
confiagrationa;  and  though  they  laboured  hard 
during  the  whole  night,  it  waa  with  great  difii- 
culty  the  fire  waa  extinguiahed. 

Not  one  orator  of  the  popular  faction  durat 
any  longer  remam  in  the  city.  By  their  flisht 
they  at  once  confeaaed  their  guilt  and  avoided 
puniahment.  Heraclidea,  however,  and  Theo- 
dotea,  surrendered  themaelvea  to  Dion.  Tliey 
acknowledged  their  error,  and  entreated  that 
he  would  not  imitate  them  in  the  cruel  treat- 
ment  they  had  ahewn  him.  They  forgot  not 
to  add  how  much  it  would  be  for  hia  honour, 
who  waa  unequalled  in  other  virtuea.  to  reatrain 
hia  reaeotmenUj  and,  by  foigiving  the  ungrate- 
ful, to  tcatily  that  auoeriority  of  apirit  for  which 
they  had  contended  with  him.  Hia  frienda, 
however,  adviaed  him  by  no  meana  to  pardon 
theae  factioua  and  invidioua  men,  but  to  give 
them  up  to  hia  aoldiera,  and  to  rid  the  commoo- 
»ealth  of  the  ambition  of  demagoguea,  no  leaa 
dcatrictive  than  that  of  tvranta.  I)ion,  on  the 
oiner  hand,  endeavoured  to  mitigate  their  re- 
ieutmenta.  "  Other  generala,"  aaid  he,  *<  em- 
ploy themaelvea  chiefly  in  military  atudiea;  but, 
by  De>ng  long  converaant  in  the  academy,  I  have 
learned  to  aubdue  my  paaaiona,  and  to  reatrain 
the  impulaea  of  enmity  and  anger.  To  prove  that 
I  have  really  gained  aucn  a  victory  over  myaelf, 
.t  ia  not  aurocient  merely  to  be  kind  to  men  of 


virtue,  bat  to  bo  indulgent  and  reconcileable  u 
the  injurioua.  If  I  have  excelled  Heraclidea  it 
military  and  political  abilitiea,  I  am  reaolved  not 
to  be  inferior  to  him  in  juatice  and  clemency; 
aince  to  have  the  advantage  in  thoae  ia  the  fint 
degree  of  excellence.  The  honoura  of  con 
queat  are  never  wholly  our  own ;  for  though  the 
conqueror  may  atand  unrivalled,  fortune  will 
claim  her  ahare  in  the  aucceaa.  Heraclidea 
may  be  treacheroua,  invidioua,  and  maliciooa* 
but  muat  Dion,  therefore,  aully  hia  gloriea  by 
the  indulgence  of  reaentment.'  The  lawa,  in* 
deed,  allow  the  revenge  of  an  injury  to  be  more 
juatifiable  than  the  commiaaion  of  it;  but  botk 
proceed  originally  from  the  infirmity  of  humaa 
nature.  B^idea,  there  ia  hardly  any  malignity 
ao  inveterate,  that  it  may  not  be  overcome  by 
kindneaa,  and  aoflened  by  repeated  favoura." 
Agreeably  to  theae  aeniimenta,  Dion  pardoned 
Heraclidea  and  diaroiaaed  him. 

Hia  firat  object  waa  to  repair  the  wall,  which 
he  had  formerly  erected  around  theciudel;  and 
for  thia  purpoae,  he  ordered  each  of  the  citizena 
to  furniah  a  paliaado,  and  bring  it  to  the  works 
When  they  had  done  thia,  he  aent  them  to 
their  repoae,  and  employed  hia  own  men  the 
whole  night  in  drawing  a  line  of  circumvaila- 
tioo  around  the  citadel,  which  both  the  enemy 
and  the  citizena  were  aatontahed  to  find  com- 
pleted in  Uie  morning. 

Afler  the  dead  were  buried,  and  the  prie- 
ooera,  to  the  amount  of  two  thouaand,  ran- 
aoroed,  he  aumrooned  an  aaaemblv.  Heraclidea 
moved,  that  Dion  ahould  be  declared  com- 
mander-in-chief both  at  aea  and  land.  Thia 
motion  waa  approved  by  the  nobility,  and  the 
commona  were  deaired  to  confirm  it;  but  the 
aailora  and  artificera  oppoaed  it  in  a  tumultuoua 
manner.  They  were  unwilling  that  Heraclidea 
ahould  ioae  hia  command  at  aea;  for  though 
they  had  no  good  opinion  of  bia  principlea,  they 
knew  that  he  would  be  more  indulgent  than 
Dion,  and  more  ready  to  gratify  their  inclifta- 
tiona.  Dion,  therefore,  gave  up  hia  point,  and 
agreed  that  Heraclidea  diould  continue  admi- 
ral. But  when  the  equal  diatribution  of  landa 
waa  moved  for,  he  oppoaed  it,  and  repealed  alf 
the  decreea  which  had  formerly  pasaed  on  xhe. 
meaanre,  by  which  meana  he  once  more  in- 
curred the  diapleaaure  of  the  people.  Herap 
clidea  again  made  hia  advantage  of  thia,  and 
harangued  the  aoldiera  and  aailora  at  Meaaana, 
accuaing  Dion  of  a  deaign  to  make  himaelf  al^ 
aolute.  At  the  aame  time  he  privately  correa* 
ponded  with  Dionyaioa,  by  meana  of  Pharax,  a 
Spartan.  When  the  nobility  got  intelligence 
of  thia,  there  waa  a  aedition  in  the  army,  and 
the  city  waa  greatly  diatreaaed  by  want  of  pn^ 
viaiona.  Dion  waa  now  at  a  loaa  what  meaa> 
urea  to  puraue;  and  all  hia  frienda  condemned 
him  for  atrengthening  the  handa  of  ao  perverae 
and  invidioua  a  wretch  aa  Heraclidea. 

Pharax  waa  encamped  at  Noopolit,  in  the 
territory  of  Agrigentum;  and  Dion  drew  out 
the  Syracnaana,  but  not  with  an  intent  to  en- 
gage him  till  he  found  a  convenient  opfiortunity. 
This  gave  Heraclidea  and  hia  aeamen  an  oc- 
caaion  of  exclaiming,  that  he  delayed  fighting 
only  that  he  might  the  longer  continue  in  cotq. 
mand.  He  waa  forced  to  action,  therefor, 
contrary  to  hia  inclination,  and  yraa  beaten. 
Hia  loaa,  indeed,  was  amaU  and  hia  defeat  was 
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•wifig  more  to  a  misonderstMidiiig  in  his  own 
trmr,  than  to  the  soperior  courage  of  the  enemy ; 
he  therefore  reeoWed  to  renew  the  engasement, 
and,  afVer  animating  and  encouraging  hia  men 
lo  redeem  their  loet  credit,  he  drew  them  ap  in 
Cyrm  of  battle.  In  the  evening,  howeTcr,  he  re* 
oeived  intelligence,  that  Heraclidea  waa  Bailing 
for  Syracjae,  with  intent  to  posaeaa  himaelfor 
the  citj,  and  to  ahat  him  out  Upon  thia  he 
Bade  a  draught  of  the  braveat  and  moat  actire 
of  the  cavalry,  and  rode  with  aueh  expedition 
that  he  reached  the  city  by  nine  in  the  vnom- 
ing,  after  a  march  of  aeveo  hundred  furtongn. 
Heraclidea,  though  he  made  all  the  eail  he 
eould,  waa  too  late,  and  he  therefore  tacked 
about,  and  atood  out  to  aea.  While  he  waaun- 
detennined  what  courae  to  steer,  he  met  G«eai- 
loa,  the  Spartan,  who  informed  him,  that  he 
waa  aent  to  command  in  chief  in  Sicily,  aa  Gy* 
lippua  had  done  before.  Heraclidea  immediate- 
ly accepted  him,  and  boaated  to  hia  alliea  that 
he  had  foudd  in  thia  Sparun  an  antidote  to  the 
power  of  Dion.  At  the  eame  time  be  aent  a 
herald  to  Syracuae,  ordering  the  cittxena  to  re- 
oeive  Goailua  for  their  general.  Dion  aaawer- 
ed,  that  the  Syracnaana  had  already  a  sufficient 
number  of  generals}  and  that,  if  it  were  necea- 
aaiT  for  them  to  have  a  Spartan,  he  waa  him- 
aslf  a  citiaen  of  Sparta. 

Geailus  having  now  no  hopes  of  the  com- 
mand, waited  upon  Dion,  and,  by  his  mediation, 
reconciled  him  to  Heraclidea.  This  reconcilia- 
tion waa  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oatha, 
aad  Gieailos  himself  waa  guarantee  of  the  treaty, 
and  undertook  to  punbb  Heraclidea,  in  caae  of 
any  future  breach  of  faith.  The  Syracnaana 
upon  this  discharged  their  navy,  aa  they  found 
DO  advantage  from  it  equal  to  the  expenae  of 
keeping  it  on  foot,  and  to  those  inconveniencea 
it  brought  upon  them,  by  being  a  continual 
•ource  of  aeditiona.  At  the  same  time  they  con- 
tinued the  aiege,  and  inveated  the  city  with  an- 
othor  wall  Aa  the  besieged  were  cut  off  from 
further  aupplies,  when  provisions  failed,  the  aol* 
diera  began  to  mutiny,  so  that  Apollocratea 
fbuad  himself  under  a  neceaaity  or  coming  to 
lerma  with  Dion,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  the 
ottadel  to  him,  with  all  the  arms  and  stores,  on 
eonditios  that  he  might  have  five  galleys,  and 
be  permitted  to  retire  in  safety  wiUi  his  mother 
and  sistera.  Dion  granted  hia  requeat,  and  with 
tiieae  he  sailed  to  Dionyaius.  He  was  no  sooner 
wider  sail,  than  the  whole  city  of  Syracuse  aa- 
aerabled  to  behold  the  joyful  sight  Their 
hearts  were  so  .' Jl  of  this  interesting  event, 
that  they  even  expressed  their  anger  against 
those  who  were  absent,  and  could  not  he  wit* 
neasQS  with  what  glory  the  sun  that  day  rose 
«pon  Syracuae,  delivered  at  last  from  the  chains 
•f  slavery.  Aa  this  flight  of  Dionvsius  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
that  is  recorded  in  history,  and  aa  no  tyranny 
was  ever  more  effectually  establisbed  than  his, 
how  great  must  their  joy  and  their  self-compla* 
oency  have  been,  after  they  had  deatroyed  it 
by  such  inconaiderable  means! 

When  Apollocratea  waa  gone,  and  Dion 
went  to  take  possession  of  the  citadel,  the 
women  could  not  wait  till  he  entered,  but  ran 
to  meet  him  at  the  gate.  Aristomache.came 
int,  leading  Dion's  son,  and  Arete  followed 
km  in  tears,  iharfwl  and  apprebenaive  of  meet* 


ing  her  busbanc ,  after  she  had  beeu  a«*  loaf  m 
the  possession  cf  another.  Dion  first  embiMii 
his  sister,  then  his  son;  after  which  Arial^ 
mache  presented  Arete  tc  him,  with  thia  ad> 
dreas:  "Your  baniahment,  Dion,  made  oa  all 
equally  misenble.  Toor  return  and  yooraa^ 
cess  have  made  us  all  happy,  except  her  whom 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  see,  by  croel  conpal- 
sion,  given  to  another,  while  yon  were  yet 
alive.  We  are  now  entirely  in  yoor  diapceal; 
but  how  will  you  determine  cobcemii^  this 
unhappy  woman  .^  And  how  must  she  saints 
you?  As  her  uncle,  or  aa  her  husband.'*  Dioa 
waa  affected  by  this  tender  intercession,  ana 
wept.  He  embraced  Arete  with  great  aSeo* 
tion,  put  his  son  into  her  handa,  and  desired 
her  to  retire  to  his  own  house,  where  ho  pa^  • 
poeed  to  reside;  for  the  city  he  immediately 
delivered  up  to  the  Syracosans. 

All  things  had  now  succeeded  tc^hia  wish 
bat  he,  by  no  means,  soogb.  to  reap  the  first 
advantagea  of  his  good  fortune.  Hia  fint  ob- 
ject was  to  gratify  his  friends,  to  reward  his 
alliea,  and  to  give  hia  fellow-citixens  and  for 
eign  soldiers  proper  marks  of  his  favom-,  in 
which  his  munificence  even  exceeded  his  abil- 
ities. As  to  himself,  he  Uved  in  a  plain  aad 
fragal  manner,  which,  on  this  occasion,  in 
particular,  was  universally  admired ,  For,  white 
the  fame  of  his  actions  and  the  repoution  of 
his  valour  was  spread  through  Sicily  and 
Greece,  he  seemed  rather  to  live  wiih  Plato 
on  the  sparing  simplicity  of  the  academic  life. 
than  among  soldiera  who  look  open  every 
species  of  luxury  as  a  compensation  for  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  war.  Though  Plato  him- 
self wrote  to  him,  that  the  eyesof  the  whoto 
world  were  upon  him,  he  seems  not  to  hav« 
carried  his  attentions  beyond  one  partienlar 
part  of  one  city,  the  academy.  Hia  judges  in 
that  society,  he  knew,  would  not  so  much  regard 
the  greatness  of  his  performances,  his  courage, 
or  his  Tictories,  as  that  temper  of  mind  with 
which  he  bore  prosperity,  and  that  modeiatioo 
with  which  be  sustained  his  happier  fortanea. 
He  did  not  in  the  least  relax  the  aeveiity  of 
hia  manners:  he  kept  the  same  reaerre  to  the 
people,  though  condescension  was,  at  Una  timo^ 
politically  necessarrj  and  though  Plato,  aa 
we  have  already  observed,  had  expostulated 
with  him  oA  this  account,  and  toM  him,  that 
autterUy  was  the  eampanion  qf  solitude.  H» 
had  certainly  a  natural  antipathy  to  complai 
aance;  and  he  had  moreover  a  deaign,  by  his 
own  example,  to  reform  the  manners  of  the 
Syracusans,  which  were  become  vain,  dissoloto 
and  immodeat  Heraclidea  once  more  began 
to  oppose  him.  Dion  sent  for  him  to  attend 
at  the  council }  and  he  made  aaawer  that  bo 
would  not  attend  in  any  other  capecitv  than  aa 
a  private  citizen,  ait  a  public  asaembly.  Soon 
after  this,  be  impeached  Dion  of  declining 
to  demolish  the  citadel,  and  of  preventiog  tlo 
people  from  opening  the  tomb  of  Dionvainai 
and  dragging  out  the  body.  He  accuoad  him 
likewise  of  sending  for  counsellors  and  mia* 
isters  to  Corinth,  in  contempt  of  hia  fellows- 
citizens.  And  it  ia  true  that  he  had  engaged 
some  Corinthiana  to  assist  him  in  settling  his 
pten  of  government  His  intention  was  la 
restrain  the  unlimited  power  of  the  popular  ad 
miaistiatioB  »< which  cancot  properly  be  callod 


DION. 


em 


A  go^erem^nt,  bat,  ■•  Plato  terns  it,  a  ware* 
booae  of  govenimenta,*)  and  to  ettabhsh  the 
•onttitatiOB  on  the  Lacedrnioniaa  and  Cretan 
plan.  This  was  a  tailture  of  tho  regal  and 
popular  governments,  or  rather  an  aristocracy. 
Dion  knew  that  the  Corinthians  weregOTornod 
chiefly  by  the  nobility j  and  that  the  inflnence 
of  the  people  rather  interfered.  He  foresaw 
that  Heraclides  woald  be  no  inconsiderable 
impediment  to  his  scheme.  He  knew  him  to 
be  factions,  turbulent,  and  inconstant  j  and  he 
therefore  gave  him  up  to  those  who  advised  to 
kill  him,  Uiough  he  had  before  saved  him  out 
of  their  hands.  Accordingly  they  broke  into 
his  house  and  murdered  him.  His  death  was 
at  6rst  resented  by  the  citizens;  but  when  Dion 
have  him  a  m&gnificent  funeral,  attended  tho 
dead  body  with  his  soldiers,  and  pronounced  an 
oration  to  the  people,  their  resentment  went 
off.  Indeed,  they  were  sensible  that  the  city 
would  never  be  at  peace  whilst  the  competi- 
tions of  Dion  and  Heraclides  subsisted. 

Dion  had  a  friend  named  Callippus,  an  Athe- 
nian, with  whom  he  first  became  acquainted, 
Bot  on  account  of  his  literary  merit,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  because  he  Happened  to  be 
introduced  by  him  to  some  religious  mysteries. 
He  had  always  attended  him  in  the  army,  and 
was  in  great  esteem.  He  was. the  first  of  his 
'friends  who  marched  along  with  him  Into  Sy-* 
racuse  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  every  action.  This 
man,  finding  that  Dion's  chief  friends  had 
&Ilen  in  the  war;  that,  since  the  death  of 
Heraclides  the  popular  party  was  without  a 
leader,  and  that  he  himself  stood  in  great  fa- 
vour with  the  army,  formed  an  execrable  de- 
sign against  the  life  of  his  benefactor.  His  ob- 
ject was  certainly  the  supreme  command  in  Si- 
cily, though  some  say  he  was  bribed  to  it  with 
twenty  talents.  For  this  purpose  he  drew 
several  of  the  soldiers  into  a  conspiracy 
against  Dion,  and  his  plot  was  conducted  in  a 
must  artful  manner.  He  constantly  informed 
Dion  uf  what  he  heard,  or  pretended  to  hear, 
said  against  him  in  the  army.  By  this  means 
be  obtained  such  confidence,  that 'he  was  alloW' 
ed  to  converse  privately  with  whom  he  thought 
proper;  and  to  speak  with  the  utmost  freedom 
against  Dion,  that  he  might  discover  his  secret 
enemies.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  he  drew  about 
him  all  the  seditious  and  discontented  citizens; 
and  if  any  one  of  different  principles  informed 
Dion  that  his  integritv  had  been  tried,  he  gave 
himself  no  concern  about  it,  as  that  point  had 
already  been  settled  with  Callippus. 

While  this  conspiracy  was  on  foot,  Dion  had 
a  monstrous  and  dreaaful  apparition.  As  he 
was  meditating  one  evening  alone  in  the  portico 
before  his  house,  he  heard  a  sadden  noise,  and, 
turning  about,  perceived  (for  it  was  not  yet 
dark)  a  woman  of  gigantic  size  at  the  end  of 
tfie  portico,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  furies,  as 
they  are  represented  on  the  theatre,  sweeping 
the  floor  with  a  broom.  In  his  terror  and 
amazement  he  sent  for  some  of  his  friends,  and 
informing  them  of  this  prodigy,  desired  they 
would  stay  with  him  during  Die  night.  His 
3und  was  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  he  was 
ipprehensivej  that,  if  they  left  him,  the  spec- 
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tre  woold  appear  again ;  bnt  be  saw  it  no  more. 
Soon  after  this,  his  only  son,  who  was  now  al. 
moat  grown  up  to  manhood,  open  some  child- 
ish displeasure,  or  frivolous  anront,  threw  him- 
self from  the  top  of  the  house,  and  was  killed 
upon  the  spot 

While  Dion  was  in  this  distress^  CaiKppiH 
was  ripening  the  conspiracy;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  propagated  a  report  in  Syracuse,  that 
Dion,  being  now  ohifciless,  had  determined  to 
adopt  Apollocrates,  the  son  of  Dionysius,  who 
was  nepheW  to  his  wifb,  and  grandaon  to  his 
sister.  The  plot,  however,  was  now  suspected 
both  by  Dion,  his  wife,  and  sister.  Dion,  who 
had  staiaed  his  honour,  and  tarnished  his  glo- 
ries, by  the  murder  tff  Heraclides,  had,  as  we 
may  suppose,  his  anxieties  on  that  aocooot; 
and  he  would  frequently  declare,  that  rather 
than  live,  not  only  in  fear  of  his  enemies,  but 
in  suspicion  of  his  friends,  he  would  die  a  thou- 
sand deaths,  and  freely  open  his  bosom  to  fbe 


When  Callippus  found  the  women  inqnisi 
tive  and  suspicious,  he  was  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quence, and  asserVed,  with  tears,  his  own  in- 
tegrity, offering  to  give  them  any  pledge  of  his 
fidelity  they  might  desire.  They  required  that 
he  would  take  the  great  oath',  the  form  of 
which  is  as  follows:  the  person  who  takea.it 
goes  ddwii  into  the  temple  of  the  Tliesmopfidrif 
where,  after  the  performance  of  some  religious 
ceremonies,  he  puts  on  the  purple  robe  of 
Proserpine,  and,  holding  a  flaming  torch  in  his 
hand,  proceeds  on  the  oath.  All  this  Calllp 
pus  did  withodt  hesitation;  and  to  shew  in  what 
contempt  he  held  the  goddess,  he  appointed 
the  execution  of  his  conspiracy  on  the  day  of 
her  festival.  Indeed,  be  could  hardly  think, 
that  even  this  would  enhance  his  guilt,  or  ren' 
der  him  more  obnoxious  to  the  gwldess,  when 
he  was  the  very  person  who  had  before  iniliateo 
Dion  in  her  sacred  mysteries. 

The  conspiracy  was  now  supported  by  num 
hers;  and  as  Dion  was  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  in  the  apartment  where  he  usually  en- 
tertained  them,  the  conspirators  invested  the 
house,  some  securing  the  doors,  and  others  the 
windows.  The  assassins,  who  were  Zacyn- 
thians,  came  in  unarmed,  in  their  ordinary 
dress.  Those  who  remained  without  made 
fast  the  doors.  The  Zacynthians  fell  upon 
Dion,  and  endeavuured  to  strangle  him;  bnt 
not  succeeding  in  this,  they  called  for  a  sword 
^o  one,  however,  durst  open  the  door,  foe 
Dion  had  many  friends  about  nim:  yet  they  had, 
in  effect,  nothing  to  fear  from  these;  fur  each 
concluded,  that,  by  giving  up  Dion,  he  should 
consult  his  own  safety.  When  they  had  waited 
some  time,  Lycon,  a  Syracusan,  put  a  short 
sword  through  the  window  into  the  hands  of  a 
Zacynthian,  who  fell  upon  Dion,  already  stun 
ned  and  senseless,  and  cut  his  throat  like  a  vic- 
tim at  the  altar.  His  sister,  and  his  wife,  who 
was  pregnant,  they  imprisoned.  In  this  unhap- 
py situation  she  fell  in  labour,  and  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  whom  they  ventured  to  preserve:  foi 
Callippus  was  too  much  embroiled  by  his  owi 
affairs  to  attend  tothem,  and  the  keepers  of  Uie 
prison  were  prevailed  on  to  connive  at  it. 

After  Dion  was  cut  off,  and  Callippns  hao 
the  whole  government  of  Syracuse  in  his  hands, 
he  had  the  presumption  to  write  to  the  Atbo- 
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■iaof,  whom,  after  the  gods,  he  ought  of  dl 
oibe^  to  have  dreaded,  polloted  aa  he  was  with 
Ihe  laorder  of  his  benefactor.  But  it  has  been 
observed,  with  great  troth,  of  that  sUte,  that 
its  good  men  are  the  best,  and  its  bad  men  the 
worst  in  the  world:  as  the  soil  of  Attica  pro- 
duces the  finest  hosej  and  the  most  fatal  poi- 
sons. The  sacoess  of  Callippus  did  not  long 
reproach  the  indalgence  of  the  gods.  He  soon 
received  the  punishment  be  deserved;  for,  in 
attempting  to  take  Catana,  he  lost  Syracuse  j 
upon  which  occasion  he  said,  that  he  had  lost 
a  city,  and  got  a  cheese*grater.*  Aflerwards, 
at  the  siege  of  Messana,  most  of  his  men  were 
cut  oS,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  murderers 
of  Dion.  As  he  was  refused  admission  by  every 
city  in  Sicily,  and  universally  hated  and  des- 
pised, he  psMed  into  luly,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Rhegium;  but  being  no  longer  able 
to  maintain  his  soldiers,  he  was  slain  by  Lep- 
Hnes  and  Polypercbon  with  the  .very  same 


sword  with  which  Dioi  had  been  iwssinited 
fc#  it  was  known  by  the  sise  (being  diort,  lOke 
the  Spartan  swords)  and  by  the  curious  work- 
manship. Thus  Callippus  received  the  punislk- 
ment  due  to  his  crimes. 

When  Aristomache  and  Arete  were  released 
out  of  prison,  they  were  received  by  leetee,  a 
Syracusan,  a  friend  of  Dion's,  who,  for  some 
time,  entertained  them  with  hospitility  and 
good  faith.  Afterwards,  however,  being  pre 
vailed  on  by  the  enemies  of  D)on,  be  potthefli 
on  board  a  vessel,  under  pretence  of  sendinf 
them  to  the  Peloponnesus;  but  privately  or^ 
dered  the  sailors  to  kill  them  in  the  passage, 
and  throw  the  bodies  overboard.  Others  say, 
that  they  and  the  infant  were  thrown  alive  into 
the  sea.  This  wretch  too,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his 
villany:  for  he  was  put  to  death  by  Tiasoleon: 
and  the  Svracusans,  to  revenge  Dion,  slew  his 
two  daughters:  of  which  I  have  maido  more 
particular  mention  in  the  life  of  Timoleoa 


MARCUS  BRUTUS. 


Tbe  great  ancestor  of  Marcus  Bratua  waa  that 
Junius  Brutus,  to  whom  the  ancient  Romans 
erected  a  statue  of  brass,  and  placed  it  in  the 
Capitol  amongst  their  kings.  He  was  repre- 
sented with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  to  tig- 
fiify  the  spirit  and  firmness  with  which  he  van- 
ouished  the  Tarquins:  but,  hard  tempered  like 
the  steel  of  which  that  sword  was  composed, 
and  in  no  d^ree  humanized  by  education,  the 
same  obdurate  severity  which  impelled  him 
against  the  tyrant,  shut  up  his  natural  affection 
from  his  children,  when  lie  found  those  chil- 
dren conspiring  for  the  support  of  tyranny.  On 
the  contrary,  that  Brutus,  whose  life  we  are 
now  writing,  had  all  the  advantages  that  arise 
from  the  cultivation  of  philosophy.  To  his 
spirit,  which  was  naturally  iiedate  and  mild,  he 
^ve  vigour  and  activity  by  constant  applica- 
tion. L  pon  the  whole,  he  was  happily  rormed 
to  virtue,  both  by  nature  and  education.  Even 
the  partisans  of  Caesar  ascribed  to  him  every 
thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  honour  or  gen- 
erosity in  the  conspiracy,  and  all  that  was  of  a 
contrary  complexion  they  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Cassius:  who  was,  indeeid,  thefViend  and  rela- 
tion of  Brutus,  but  by  no  means  resembled  him 
IB  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  It  is  univer- 
sally allowed,  that  his  mother.  Servilia,.was 
,  descended  from  Servilius  Ahala,  who,  when 
Bielius  seditiously  aspired  to  the  monarchy, 
went  up  to  him  in  the  fbrwn^  under  a  pretence 
of  business,  and,  as  Mselius  inclined  nis  head 
Id  hear  what  he  would  say,  atabbul  him  with  a 
dagger,  which  he  had  concealed  nr  the  pur- 
pose .f  But  tbe  partizans  of  Caeisak  would  not 
allow  that  he  was  descended  from  Junius  Bru- 
tus, whose  family,  they  said,  was  eithact  with 

*  Bat  the  word  which  liKnjfief  a  ehcete-grmler  in 
Greek  is  not  Cataue.  but  PfSaiM. 

t  Livy,  and  other  ntstorians  relmte  this  a&ir  diflfer- 
•Btly.  Some  of  them  say  oonAdently,  that  Serrilius, 
who  was  then  general  of  the  hone,  put  Melius  to 
Coth,  hy  order  of  Cineinaalttf  the  dictator. 


his  two  sons.*  Marcus  Bratua,  i 
them  was  a  plebeian,  descended  from  one  1 
tus,  a  steward,  of  mean  extraction;  and  thai 
the  family  had  but  lately  risen  to  any  dignity  ia 
the  state.  On  the  contrary,  Posidonius  the  phi- 
losopher, agrees  with  those  historians,  who  say, 
that  Junius  Brutus  had  a  third  son,  who  was  aa 
infant  when  his  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and 
that  Marcus  Brutus  was  descended  from  hiaa. 
He  further  tells  us,  that  there  were  several  il- 
lustrious persons  of  that  family  in  his  time, 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  who 
very  much  resembled  the  statue  of  Junius  Bre- 
tus.f 

Cato.  the  philosopher,  was  brother  to  Ser 
vilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  who  greatly  ad 
mired  and  imitated  the  virtues  of  his  uncie,aiMl 
married  his  daughter  Porcia. 

Brutus  was  acquainted  with  all  the  sects  cf 
the  Greek  philosophers,  and  understood  theit 
doctrines;  but  the  PlatonisU  stood  highest  im 
his  esteem.  He  had  no  great  opinion  either  of 
the  new  or  of  the  middle  academy;  but  app^e^ 
himself  wholly  to  the  studies  of  the  ancient 
Antiochus,  of  Ascaton,  was,  therefore,  his  fa- 
vourite, And  he  entertained  his  brother  Ariston 
in  his  own  house;  a  man,  who,  though  inferior 
to  some  of  the  philosophers  in  learning,  was 
equal  to  the  first  of  them  in  modesty,  prudence, 
and  gentleness  of  manners.  Emprlos,  who 
likewise  lived  with  Brutus,  as  we  nnd  in  his 
own  epistles,  and  in  those  of  his  friends,  vraa  an 
an  orator,  and  left  a  short,  but  a  well  written 
narrative  of  the  death  of  Casar,  entitled 
BnUut, 

Brutus  spoke  with  great  ability  in  1^11% 
both  in  the  field  and  at  the  bar.    In  Greek  be 


*  Of  Uiis  number  Is  Dionytius  of  RaUeanMHas. 

t  There  were  several  distinruished  persmu  of  t 

mily,  in  the  year  of  Rone  aS8 :  some  ol  whom  « 

posed  the  abroeation  of  the  Oppian  law.  and  were  I 

sieged  by  the  Roman  women  in  their  hoiMCs.    Uk 
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afiectml  the  seDtentious  and  laoonie  way. 
1  here  are  several  instances  of  this  in  his  epi»> 
Iks.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  be 
wrote  to  the  Parmogenians.  <<  I  bear  jou  have 
given  money  to  Dolabella.  ff  yoo  gave  it  wil- 
ungly,  you  most  own  you  injured  mej  if  an- 
wilhngly,  shew  it  by  giving  willingly  to  me." 
Thus,  on  another  ocoaoion,  to  the  Samians. 
^  Your  deliberations  are  tedious;  your  aotions 


slow ;  what  think  you, will  be  the  conseqnenci 
Of  the  Patareans  thus:  <<  The  Xsntbians  re- 
jected my  kindness,  and  desperately  made  their 
country  their  grave.  The  Patareans  confided 
in  me,  and  retained  their  liberty.  It  is  in  your 
own  choice  to  imitate  the  prudence  of  the  Pa- 
tareans, or  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the  Xanthians.^ 
And  such  is  the  style  of  his  most  remarkable 
lektera. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  accompa- 
nied Cato  to  Cyprus,  in  the  expedition  against 
Ptolemy.  After  Ptolemy  had  killed  himselH 
Cato,  being  detained  by  business  in  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  sent  Caninius  to  secure  the  king'b 
treasure;  but  suspecting  his  fidelity,  be  wrote 
to  Brutus  to  sail  immediately  to  Cyprus  from 
Pamphylia;  where,  after  a  fit  of  sickness,  he 
staid  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  He 
obeyed  the  order  with  reluctance,  both  out  of 
respect  to  Caninius,  who  was  superseded  with 
diigrace,  and  because  he  thought  the  employ- 
ment illiberal,  and  by  no  means  proper  ror  a 
young  man  who  was  in  purauit  of  philosof>hy. 
Nevertheless  he  executed  the  commission  with 
such  diligence  that  he  had  the  approbation  of 
Cato;  and  having  turned  the  effecu  of  Ptolemy 
mto  ready  money,  he  brought  the  greatest  part 
ofittoRome. 

When  Rome  was  divided  into  two  factions, 
and  Pompey  and  Cesar  were  in  arms  against 
each  other,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Bru- 
tus would  join  Cesar,  becaose  his  father  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Pompey.  However,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  resentments 
to  the  interest  of  his  country ;  and  jtadging  Pom- 
pey's  to  be  the  better  cause,  he  joined  his  par- 
ty; though -before,  he  would  not  even  salute 
Pompey  when  he  met  him ;  esteeming  it  a  crime 
to  have  any  conversation  with  the  murderer  of 
his  father.  He  now  looked  upon  him  as  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth;  and,  therefore, 
listing  under  his  banner,  he  sailed  for  Sicily  in 
quality  of  lien:enant  to  Seetius,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  island.  There,  however,  be  found 
no  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself;  and  be- 
big  informed  that  Pompey  and  Cssar  were  en- 
camped near  each  other,  and  preparing  for  that 
battle  on  which  the  whole  empire  depended, 
he  went  voluntarily  into  Macedonia  to  have 
Us  share  in  the  danger.  Pompey,  it  is  said, 
was  so  much  surprised  and  pleased  with  his 
eomixig,  tnat  he  rose  to  embrace  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  guards,  and  treated  him  with  as 
much  respect  as  if  he  bad  been  his  superior. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  in  camp,  those 
boon  that  he  did  not  spend  with  Pumpey  he 
employed  in  reading  and  studv;  and  thus  he 
passed  the  oa/  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
It  was  the  middle  of  summer,  the  heau  were 
intense,  the  marshy  situation  of  the  camp  disa^ 
greeable,  and  hia  tent-bearera  were  long  in 
coming.  Nevertheless,  though  extremely  ha- 
rwsed  and  fatigued,  he  did  not  anoint  himself 


till  noon:  and  then,  liking  a  morsel  of  bread, 
while  othera  were  at  rest,  or  musing  on  the 
event  of  the  ensumg  day,  he  employed  himself 
till  the  evening  in  writing  an  epitome  of  Poly- 
bins. 

Casar,  it  is  said,  had  so  high  an  esteem  for 
him,  that  he  ordered  his  officera  by  all  means  to 
save  him,  if  he  would  surrender  himself;  and, 
if  he  refused,  to  let  him  escape  with  his  life. 
Some  have  placed  this  kindness  to  the  account 
of  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  with  whom 
Cssar  had  connections  of  a  tender  nature  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life.*  Besides,  as  this  amour 
was  in  full  bloom  about  the  time  when  Brutui 
was  born,  Cesar  had  some  reason  to  believe 
he  might  be  his  son.  The  intrigue  was  noto 
rious.  When  the  senate  was  debating  on  the 
dangerous  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  Cato  and 
Cesar,  who  took  different  sides  of  the  Question, 
happened  to  sit  near  each  other.  In  the  midst 
of  the  business,  a  note  was  brought  to  Cesar 
from  without,  which  he  read  silentJv  to  himself. 
Cato,  hereupon,  loudlv  accused  Cesar  of  re- 
ceiving letters  from  the  enemies  of  the  cohv 
mon wealth:  and  Cesar,  finding  that  it  had  o& 
casioned  a  disturbance  in  the  senate,  delivered 
the  note  to  Cato  as  he  had  received  it.  CatOj 
when  he  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  lewd  le^ 
ter  from  his  own  sister  Servilia,  threw  it  back 
again  to  Cesar.  <<  Take  it,  you  sot,"  said  he^ 
and  went  on  with  the  public  business. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  Pompey 
was  fled  towards  the  sea,  and  Cesar  was  storm- 
ing the  camp,  Brutus  escaped  through  one  ol 
the  gates,  and  fled  into  a  watery  marsh,  where 
he  hid  himself  amongst  the  reeds.  From  thence 
he  ventured  out  ia  the  night,  and  got  safe  to 
Larissa.  From  Larisaa  he  wrote  to  Cesar, 
who  evpressed  the  greatest  pleasure  in  hearing 
of  his  safety,  sent  for  him,  and  entertained  him 
amongst  the  flrat  of  his  friends.  When  no  on« 
could  give  account  which  way  Pompey  wat 
fled,  Cesar  walked  for  some  time  alone  with 
Brutus,  to  consdt  his  opinion;  and  finding  that 
it  was  for  £g>pt,  he  rejected  the  opinions  of 
the  rest,  and  directed  his  march  for  that  conn* 
try.  Pompey  had,  indeed,  taken  the  route  of 
Egypt,  as  Brotus  conjectured;  but  he  had  al 
ready  met  his  fate. 

Brutus  had  so  much  influence  with  Cesai 
that  he  reconciled  him  to  hia  friend  Cassias; 
and  when  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  king  of  Af- 
rica, though  there  were  many  impeachment! 
against  him,  he  obtained  for  him  a  great  part  of 
his  kingdom.t  When  he  first  began  to  speak 
on  this  occasion,  Cesar  said,  ^  I  know  not 
what  this  young  man  intends,  but  whatever  it 
is,  he  intends  it  strongly.^  His  mind  was 
steady,  and  not  easily  moved  by  entreaties. 
His  principles  were  reason  and  honour,  and 
virtue;  and  the  ends  to  which  these  directed 
him  he  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour  that  he 

*  Then  eoanectioiis  were  well  known.  Ccaor  iaad4 
her  a  prctent,  on  a  certain  occarioiii  of  a  pearl  which 
coet  him  near  50,0002.  In  the  civil  wart,  be  auigncd 
to  her  a  confiMated  estate  tor  a  mere  trifle ;  aiid  wliea 
the  peuple  expressed  their  surprise  at  its  cheapDen^ 
Cicero  said  humourously,  Qvo  meUvsemptam  sc»atrt, 
Urtia  deducta  eat.  Dertta  was  a  daui^hter  of  Servilia^ 
and  dedtieta  was  a  term  in  the  ;^.  wcunng  businesa. 

t  Plutarch  mast  here  be  mistaJcea.  It  wat  Diolarai 
sdl  BOttba  king  of  Africa,  that  Brutus  plaadad  fo. 
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jaMoin  faikd  oTiucccm.  No  flattop  oonld  in* 
dac«  him  to  attend  to  unjust  petitions (  and 
though  that  ductility  of  mind  which  may  be 
wrought  upon  by  the  impudeoce  <^  importuni- 
ty is  by  tome  called  good-nature,  he  conuder- 
•d  it  as  the  greatest  diagrace.  He  used  to  aay, 
that  he  auapecled  tboae  who  could  refuse  no 
ikvours,  had  not  rery  honestly  employed  the 
flower  of  their  youth. 

C«sar,  previously  to  his  eipedition  into  Af- 
fica  against  Cato  and  Scipio,  appointed  Brutus 
to  the  government  of  GalUo  Cisalpina.  And 
Ihis  was  very  fortunate  for  that  particular  pro- 
TiDce.  For  while  the  inhabitanta  of  other  pro- 
vinces were  oppressed,  and  treated  like  slaves, 
by  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  their  govern- 
on.  Brutus  behaved  with  so  much  kindness 
to  the  people  under  his  jurisdiction,  that  the^ 
were  In  some  measure  indemnified  for  their 
former  sufferings.  Tet  he  ascribed  every 
thing  to  the  goodness  of  Cesar;  and  it  was  no 
mail  gratification  to  the  latter  to  find,  on  his 
leUirn  through  Italy,  not  only  Brutus  himself, 
bat  all  the  cities  under  bis  command,  ready  to 
mend  his  progress,  and  industrious  to  do  him 


As  there  were  several  praHorships  vacant,  it 
was  the  general  opinion,  that  the  chief  of  them, 
which  is  tlie  pr^torship  of  the  city,  would  be 
conferred  either  on  Brutus  or  on  Cassius. 
Some  say,  that  this  competition  heightened  the 
variance  that  had  already  taken  place  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius;  for  there  was  a  misunder* 
standing  between  them,  though  Cassius  was 
allied  to  Brutus  by  marrying  bia  sister  Junia. 
Others  say,  that  this  competion  was  a  pohtical 
ananauvre  of  Cassar'a,  who  had  encouraged  it 
by  favouring  both  their  hopes  in  private.  Be 
that  as  it  mav,  Brutus  had  little  more  than  the 
repuution  of  his  virtue  to  set  against  the  gal- 
lant actions  performed  by  Cassius  in  the  Par- 
duan  war.  Cesar  weighed  the  merita  of  each; 
and  after  consulting  with  his  friends,  **  Cas- 
sius,^ he  said,  "has  the  better  title  to  it,  not- 
withstanding Brutus  most  have  the  first  pratob 
ship."  Another  pratorship  was,  therefore  giv- 
en to  Cassius:  but  he  was  not  so  much  obliged 
by  this  as  offended  by  the  loss  of  the  first  Bru- 
tus had,  or  at  least  might  have  had,  equal  in- 
iuence  with  Casar  in  every  thing  else:  be 
might  have  stood  the  first  in  authority  and  in? 
terest,  bat  he  was  diawn  off  by  Cassius^a  partji. 
Nottfasthe  wasperfeotly  reconciled  to  Cae- 
■08  since  the  competition  for  the  pratorial  ap- 
pointments; but  he  listened  to  his  friends,  who 
wereperpeuially  adviaing  him  not  to  be  sooth- 
ed or  cajoled  by  Cssar;  but  to  reject  the  civili- 
tiee  of  a  tyrant,  whose  object  was  not  to  ce- 
waid,  but  to  disarm  his  virtue.  On  the  other 
hand,  Casar  had  his  suspicions,  and  Brntos  his 
aocosen;  vet  the  former  thought  he  had  less  to 
fear  from  his  spirit,  bis  authority,  and  hia  con- 
nections, than  ne  had  to  hope  from  his  honesty. 
When  he  was  UM  that  Antony  and  Dolabella 
had  some  dangerooa  conspiracy  on  foot,  <*  It  is 
■ot>'>  anid  be,  <'  the  sleek  and  fet  men  that  I 
feai  but  the  pale  and  the  lean;''  meaning  Bru- 
ms and  Cassius.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  ad- 
viaed  to  beware  of  Brutus,  hi  laid  his  hand 
upon  hu  breast,  and  said,  "  Do  not  you  think, 
then,  that  Brutus  will  wait  till  I  have  done  with 
Ibis  ]KMr  body  f^    As  if  he  thought  Brutus  the 


only  proper  person  to  succeed  him  m  hia  in 
mense  power.  Indeed  it  is  extremely  probafati 
that  Brutus  would  have  been  the  firat  man  ia 
Rome,  could  he  have  had  patience  awhile  to  be 
the  second,  and  hlkve  waited  till  time  had  wast* 
ed  ihe  power  of  Cstiar.  and  dimoed.  the  lustra 
of  his  great  actions.  But  Cassius«  a  man  df 
violent  passions  and  in  enemy  to  CsMar,  ra- 
ther from  personal  than  political  hatred,  still 
urged  him  against  the  dictator.  It  was  uaive^ 
aally  said,  that  Brutus  hated  •  the  imperial 
power,  and  that  Cassius  hated  the  empeiot; 
Cassius,  indeed,  pretended  that  Cesar  had  in* 
jured  him.  He  complained  that  the  lions  whieh 
he  had  procured  when  he  was  nominated 
adile,  and  which  he  had  sent  to  Megara,  Ca* 
sar  had  Uken  and  converted  to  hia  own  osa^ 
having  found  them  there  when  that  city  waa 
Uken  by  Calanus.  Those  lions,  it  is  said,  wera 
very  fatal  to  the  inhabitanU;  for  as  eoon  as 
their  city  was  taken,  they  opened  their  den% 
and  unchaiaed  them  in  the  atreeta^  thai  they 
might  slop  the  irruption  of  the  enemy;  bat  'at- 
stead  of  that  they  fell  upon  the  citisena,  aad 
tore  them  in  auoh  a  manner  that  their  very  ene- 
mies were  struck  with  horror.  Soaie  say  that 
this  waa  the  principal  motive  with  Caaaiua  for 
conapiring  against  Casar;  but  they  ara  strange- 
ly mistaken.  Cassius  had  a  natural  aveniiMi  to 
the  whole  race  of  tyranta,  which  he  ahewed 
even  when  he  was  at  acbool  with  Faustus  the 
aoo'of  Sylla.  When  Faestos  was  hoaafing 
amongst  the  boys  of  the  unlimited  power  of  hia 
father,  Cassius  rose  and  struck  him  on  the  faoo^ 
The  frienda  and  tutora  of  Fauatua  woaU  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  punish  the  insolis 
but  Pompey  prevented  it,  and,  sending  for  the 
boys,  examined  them  himself.  Upon  which 
Caaaius  said,  ^  Come  along,  Faustus!  repeeti 
if  you  dare,  before  Pompey,  the  exprcsBMMii 
which  provoked  me,  that  I  may  puniah  you  ii 
the  same  manner."  Such  was  the  dispoeitaea 
of  Cassius. 

But  Brutus  waa  animated  to  thia  oodertak- 
ing  by  the  penuasion  of  his  friends,  by  private 
intimationa  and  anonymous  letten.  Under  the 
statue  of  his  ancestor,  who  destroyed  the  Taf^ 

?uina,  was  placed  a  paper  with  these  words: 
)thatw€kadaBnUtu  notoS  O  thmi  Bm- 
tut  lecrs  now  aftoe/  His  own  tribunal  es 
Khichheaaia%pr8tor,  wan  ooi»tinuiiUy.liU6# 
with  suohioscriptioASAsthetfs:  Bnthu^  tkom 
tisepeMt!  ThouarttwtatrmJBnau8!  The 
sycophanta  of  Casar  wera  the  occasion  of  this; 
for,  amongat  other  invidious  distinctions  which 
they  paid  him,  they  crowned  his  statoee  hf 
night,  that  the  people  might  salute  him  kia^ 
instead  of  dictator.  However,  it  had  a  costi^ 
ry  effect,  as  I  have  ahewn  more  at  large  m  th» 
life  of  Caaar. 

When  Cassius  solicited  his  friends  to  eogage 
in  the  conspiracy,  they  all  coneented,.  on  ooa- 
dition  that  Bnitua  wouki  take  the  lead.  The/ 
concluded  that  it  was  not  strength  of  haEde>  or 
resolution,  that  they  wanted,  but  the  coonte- 
nance  of  a  man  of  reputation,  to  preside  at  this 
sacrifice,  and  to  joatifv  the  deed.  They  wera 
sensible  that,  without  him,  they  ahouM  aeitbsr 
proceed  with  spirit,  nor  escape  aaspicioo  whea 
they  had  effected  their  purpose.  The  worid, 
they  knew,  would  conclude,  that  if  the  actioa 
had^Men  bonoanblei  Brutas  would  not  ham 
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nlv^ed  to  eagage  in  it.  CaaiiiM  having  comuI- 
erad  theae  things,  determioed  to  pay  Brutut  the 
firat  Tiait  after  the  quarrel  tbit  md  been  be- 
tveen  them;  and  as  loon  aa  the  compUmcnia 
of  reconciliation  were  over,  he  asked  him, 
"  Whether  he  ipteoded  to  be  in  the  aenate.on. 
the  calends  of  March;  for  it  was  reported,"  he 
said,  **  thai  Cesar's  Triends  designed  to  move 
that  he  should  be  declared  king."  Brutus  an- 
swered, ^  He  should  not  be  there  ^  and  Caa- 
aius  replied,  <<  But  what  if  thev  should  send  for 
us?"  « It  would  then,"  said  Brutus,  *^  be  m^ 
duty,  not  only  to  speak  against  it,  but  to  sacri- 
fice my  life  for  the  liberties  of  Rome."  Cat- 
iius,  encouraged  by  this,  proceeded: — ^'^But 
what  Roman  will  bear  to  see  you  die?  Do  not 
you  know  yourself,  Brutus?  Think  you  that 
those  inscriptions  vou  found  on  your  tribunal 
were  placed  there  by  weavers  and  victuallera, 
and  not  by  the  first  men  in  Rome?  From  other 
prstors  they  look  for  presents,  and  shows,  and 
gladiators)  but  from  you  they  expect  the  aboli- 
tion of  tyranny,  as  a  debt  which  your  family 
has  entailed  upon  you.  They  are  ready  to  suf- 
fer every  thing  on  your  account,  if  you  are 
really  what  you  ought,  and  what  tlMy  expect 
you  to  be."  After  this  he  embraced  Brutus, 
and  being  perfectly  reconciled,  they  retired  to 
their  respective  friends. 

lii  Pompey's  party  there  was  one  Quintos 
Ligarius,  whom  Cesar  had  pardoned,  though 
be  had  borne  arms  against  him.  This  man, less 
grateful  for  the  pardon  he  had  received,  than  of- 
fended with  the  powers  which  made  him  stand 
in  need  of  it,  hated  Csur,  but  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Brutus.  The  latter  one  day  visited 
him.  and  finding  him  not  well,  said.  <<  O  Liga- 
rius!  what  a  time  is  this  to  be  sick?"  Upon 
which  be  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  uk- 
ing  Brutus  by  the  hand,  answered. « If  Brutus 
has  any  design  worthy  of  himself,  Ligarius  is 
well."  They  now  tried  the  inclination  of  all 
they  could  trust,  and  took  into  the  conapiracy, 
not  only  their  familiar  friends,  but  such  as  they 
knew  to  be  brave,  and  above  the  fear  of  death. 
For  this  reason,  though  they  had  the  greateat 
regard  for  Cicero,  and  the  utmost  confidence 
in  his  principles  as  a  republican,  they  conceal- 
ed the  conspiracy  from  him,  lest  his  natural 
timidity,  and  the  weariness  of  age,  ahould  re- 
tard those  measures  which  required  the  moft 
resolute  despatch.  .      . 

Brutus  likewise  thought  proper  to  leave  hie 
friends,  Statilius  and  Favonioa.  the  followers  of 
Cato,  out  of  the  conspiracy.  He  bad  tried  their 
sentiments,  under  the  colour  of  a  philosophical 
dispute ;  in  which  Favonius  observed,  that  the 
worst  absolute  government  r/as  preferable  to  a 
livil  war:  and  Statilius  added,  that  it  became 
BO  wise  man  to  expose  himself  to  fear  and  dan- 
ger, on  account  or  the  faults  and  follies  of  oth- 
ers. But  Labeo,  who  waa  preaent,  contradict- 
ed both.  And  Brutus,  though  he  was  then 
silent,  as  if  the  dispute  had  bMu  difficult  to  de- 
termine, afterwards  communicated  the  design 
to  Labeo,  who  readily  concurred  in  it.  It  waa 
then  aijreed  to  gain  over  the  other  Brutus,  sur- 
■smed  Albinus,  who,  though  not  distinguished 
by  his  persona]  courage,  was  of  consequence,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  gladiators  he 
bred  for  the  public  shows,  and  the  entire  confi- 
dtncei  that  Cesar  placed  in  him.   To  the  soJi- 


citatioos  of  Cassius  and  Labeo  he  made  r.o  «•- 
swer;  but  when  he  came  privately  to  Bniia% 
and  found  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
spiracy, be  made  no  acruple  of  joining  them. 
The  name  of  Brutiia  drew  in  many  more  of  tiie 
most  considerable  persona  of  .the  state;  and 
though  they  had  entered  into  an  oath  of  secr^ 
cy,  they  kept  tlie  design  to  close,  that,  net* 
withstanding  the  gods  tliemselves  denounced 
the  event  by  a  variety  of  prodigiea,  no  OM 
would  give  cradit  to  the  conspiracy. 

Brutus  now  felt  his  consequeooe  lie  heavy 
upon  him.  The  safety  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  in  Rome  depended  on  hiaconduct,and  he 
could  not  think  of  the  danger  they  were  to  en- 
counter without  anxiety.  In  public,  indeed,  he 
suppressed  his  uneasiness:  but  st  home,  and 
especially  by  night,  he  was  not  the  same  maa. 
Sometimes  he  would  sUrt  from  his  sleep;  at 
others,  he  waa  totally  immersed  in  thought. 
From  which,  and  the  like  circumatances,  it 
was  obvioua  to  his  wife,  that  he  was  revolving 
in  his  mind  some  difficult  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise. Porcia,  as  we  before  observed,  was  the 
daughter  of  Cato.  She  was  married  to  her 
cousin  Bmtua  very  young,  though  she  was  a 
widow,  and  had  a  son,  named  Bibulus,  after  hia 
father.  There  ia  a  small  tract  of  his  still  ex 
taot,  called  Menurirs  qfBrvtuB.  Porcia  add- 
ed to  the  affection  of  a.  wife  the  prudence  of  a 
woman  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  phi 
losophy ;  and  she  resolved  not  to  inquire  into 
her  husband's  secrets  before  she  had  made  the 
foUowins  trial  of  her  own  firmness.  She  or- 
dered all  her  attendanta  out  of  her  apartment* 
and,  with  a  small  knife,  gave  herself  a  deep 
wound  in  the  thigh.  This  occasioned  a  great 
effusion  of  blood,  extreme  pain,  and  a  fever  ia 
consequence  of  that  pain.  Brutus  was  extreme- 
ly afflicted  for  her,  and  as  he  attended  her,  io 
the  height  of  her  pain,  she  thus  spoke  to  him* 
<<  Brutus,  when  you  married  the  daughter  of 
Cato,  you  did  not,  I  presume,  consider  her 
merely  as  a  female  companion,  but  as  the  part- 
ner of  your  fortunes.  Yon,  indeed,  have  given 
me  no  reason  to  repent  my  marriage;  but  what 
proof,  either  of  affection  or  fidelity,  can  you  re- 
ceive from  me,  if  I  may  neither  ahare  in  your 
secret  griefs  nor  in  your  secret  councils!  I  am 
sensible  that  secrecy  is  not  the  characteristic 
virtue  of  my  sex,  but  surely  our  natural  weaa- 
ness  may  be  strengtbened  by  a  virtuouf  educa 
tion,  and  by  honourable  connections;  and  Por 
cia  can  boast  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Cato, 
and  the  wife  of  Brutus.  Tet  even  in  these  die 
tinctions  I  olaced  no  absolute  confidence,  tilll 
tried,  and  found  that  I  was  proof  against  pain. 
When  she  said  this,  she  shewed  him  her  wound 
and  informed  him  of  her  motives:  upon  which 
Brutus  was  so  struck  with  her  magnanimity 
that  with  lifted  hands,  he  entreated  the  goda  to 
favour  his  enterprise,  and  enable  him  to  ap- 
prove himself  worthy  of  Porcia.  He  then  took 
every  meana  to  cure  her  wound,  and  restore 
her  health. 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  lieing  appointed,  at 
which  Cesar  was  expected  to  attend,  that  waa 
thought.a  proper  time  for  Uie  execution  of  their 
design. '  For  then  they  could  not  only  sppear 
together  without  suspicion,  but  as  some  of  th« 
most  considerable  persons  in  the  common- 
wealth would  be  present,  they  flattered  theor 
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■a|-#«t  that,  at  mod  aa  the  deed  wm  done,  they 
wevld  join  in  aMcrting  the  Gotninon  liberty. 
Tiie  plice,  too,  where  the  eenate  waa  to  meet, 
leemed  providentially  fkvourable  for  their  par- 
poae.  It  waa  a  portico  adjoining  to  the  the- 
•tre,  and  in  the  midat  of  a  aaloon,  famiahed 
with  benehea,  atood  a  atatae  ofPompey,  which 
had  been  erected  to  him  by  the  commonwealth, 
when  he  adorned  that  part  of  the  city  wiUi 
thoae  bnildinga.  Here  the  aenato  waa  conven- 
ed on  the  idea  of  March;  and  it  aeemed  aa  if 
■ome  god  ahonld  bring  Cesar  to  this  pUce  to 
rerenge  upon  him  the  death  of  Pompey 

When  the  dav  came,  Bnitaa  went  ont,  and 
took  with  him  a  dagger,  which  last  circnmatance 
waa  known  only  to  hia  wife.  The  reat  met  at 
ihe  house  of  Gaasiua,  and  conducted  his  aon, 
who  was  that  day  to  put  on  the  toga  virfliff,  to 
the  forum  i  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Pompey'pjportico,  and  waited  for  Cteaar.  Any 
one  that  had  been  privy  to  the  deaign  of  the 
eonspimtors,  would  here  have  been  aatoniaheil 
at  their  calm  and  consistent  firmness.  Many  of 
diem  were  pretors,  and  obliged  by  their  office 
to  hear  and  determine  causes.  These  they 
heard  with  so  much  calmness,  and  decided  with 
■o  much  accuracy,  that  one  could  not  have  aup- 
poaed  there  had  been  any  thing  elae  upon  their 
minds:  and  when  a  certain  person  appealed 
from  the  judgment  of  Brutus  to  Cesar,  Brutus 
looking  round  on  the  assembly,  said,  Casocr 
ntithtr  doesy  nor  ahatt  hinder  mej^rom  acting 
Ofireeably  to  the  laws.  Nevertheless  they  were 
disturbed  by  many  accidents.^  Though  the  day 
was  far  spent,  still  Cesar  did'  not  come,  being 
deuined  by  his  wife  and  the  soothsayers,  on 
account  of  defects  in  the  sacrificea.  In  the 
meantime  a  person  came  np  to  Casca,  one  of 
the  conspiraton,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
'<  You  concealed  the  thing  from  me,"  aaid  he, 
^  bnt  Brutus  has  told  me  alL"  Casca  express- 
ed his  surprise  J  upon  which  the  other  said, 
laughing,  "  How  came  you  to  be  so  rich  on  a 
audden,  as  to  stand  for  the  edileship;  so  near 
was  the  great  secret  being  blown  by  the  ambi- 
guity of  this  man's  discourse!  at  the  same  time 
Popilius  Lena,  a  senator,  afler  sakting  Bru- 
tus and  Casaius  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  said, 
in  a  whisper,  <<  My  best  wishes  are  with  you;— 
but  make  no  delay;  for  it  is  now  no  secret." 
After  saying  this,  he  immediately  went  away, 
and  left  them  in  a  great  consternation;  for  thev 
concluded  that  every  Uiing  was  discovered. 
Soon  after  this,  a  messenger  came  runninff  from 
Bnitus's  house,  and  told  him  that  his  wire  was 
dying.  Porcia  had  been  under  extreme  anx- 
iety, and  in  great  agitations  about  the  event. 
At  every  little  noise  or  voice  she  heard,  she 
started  up,  and  ran  to  the  door,  like  one  of  the 
frantic  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  inquiring  of. 
every  one  that  came  from  the  forums  what 
Brutus  was  doing.  She  sent  messenger  after 
messenger  to  make  the  same  inquiries;  and  be- 
%g  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  agiutions 
of  her  mind,  she  at  length  fainted  away.  She 
bad  not  time  to  retire  to  her  chamber.  As  she 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  her  spirits  Oiil- 
•d,  Ker  colour  changed,  and  she  lost  her  senses 
and  her  speech.  Her  women  shrieked,  the 
neighbours  ran  to  their  araistance,  and  a  report 
was  soon  spread  through  the  city,  tli.it  Pcrcia 
was  dead.    However,  by  the  care  of  those  that 


vrera  about  her,  she  recovered  in  a  Httle  tat 
Bratot  waa  greatly  distresaed  with  the  i«wil 
and  not  iw*  xout,  reason;  hot  his  private  grisr 
^.^ve  way  to  the  public  concern;  for  it  was  now 
reported  tuat  Cesar  waa  coming  in  a  litter. 
The  ill  omen  of  his  aacrificea  had  deterred  hia 
from  entering  on  buainess  of  importance,  and 
he  proposed  to  defer  it  under  a  pretence  of  in* 
disposition.  As  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the 
litter,  Popilius  Lena,  who  a  little  before  had 
wiahed  Brutus  success,  went  up,  and  spoke  m 
him  for  a  considerable  time,  Cesar  all  the 
while  standing,  and  seeming  very  attentive. 
The  conspirators  not  beins  able  to  hear  what 
he  said,  suspected  from  what  passed  between 
him  and  Brutus,  that  he  was  now  making  a 
diacovery  of  their  design.  This  disconcerted 
them  extremely,  and  looking  npon  each  other 
they  agreed,  by  the  ailent  hinguage  of  the  eoon- 
tenance,  that  they  should  not  stay  to  be  uken, 
but  dispatch  themselves.  With  this  intent,  Can- 
sius  and  some  others  were  just  about  to  draw 
their  daggers  Arom  under  their  robes,  when  Bra 
tus,  observing  from  the  looks  and  gestures  of 
Lena,  that  he  was  petitioning  and  not  accon- 
ing,  encouraged  Cassius  by  the  cheerfulness  of 
hia  countenance.  This  was  the  only  way  bj 
which  he  could  communicate  hia  aentimeniai 
being  surrounded  by  many  who  were  atrangen 
to  the  conspiracy.  Lena,  after  a  little  while 
kissed  Cesar's  hand,  and  left  htm;  and  it  plain- 
ly appeared,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  had  been 
speaking  about  his  own  affairs. 

The  senate  was  already  seated,  and  thecM^ 
spirators  got  close  about  Cesar's  chair,  undet 
a  pretence  of  preferring  a  suit  to  him.  Can- 
sius  turned  his  face  to  Pompey'a  statue,  and 
invoked  it,  as  if  it  had  been  seosibie  of  bin 
prayers.  Trebonius  kept  Antony  m  converan- 
tion  without  the  court.  And  now  Cesar  en- 
tered, and  the  whole  senate  rose  to  salute  him. 
The  conspiraton  crowded  around  him,  and 
set  Tullius  Cimber,  one  of  their  number,  to 
solicit  the  recal  of  his  brother,  who  waa  benieb- 
ed.  They  all  united  in  the  solicitation,  took 
hold  of  Cesar's  hand,  and  kissed  his  bead  and 
his  breast.  He  rejected  their  applications,  and 
findins  that  they  would  not  desist,  at  leagtli 
rose  rrom  his  seat  in  anger.  Tulliua,  upon 
this,  laid  hold  of  his  robe,  and  pulled  it  from 
his  shonldera.  Casca,  who  atood  behind,  gsve 
him  the  firat,  thoush  but  a  slight  wound  with 
his  dagger  near  the  shoulder.  Cesar  caught 
the  handle  of  the  dagger,  and  aaid  in  LatiSy 
« Villain!  Casca!  What  doat  thou  mean^ 
Casca,  in  Greek,  called  his  brother  to  his  nn- 
sistance.  Cesar  was  wounded  by  numbers  nl- 
most  at  the  aame  instant,  and  looked  rotted 
him  for  some  way  to  escape;  but  when  heanw 
the  dagger  of  Brutus  pointed  againat  him,  ijB 
let  go  Casca's  hand,  and  covering  hia  heed 
with  his  robe,  resigncxl  himself  to  their  ewordft. 
The  conspiraton  pressed  so  eagerly  to  sinb 
him,  that  they  wounded  each  other.  Bnileni 
in  attempting  to  have  his  share  in  the  sacrifiea^ 
received  a  wound  in  hia  hand,  and  all  of  them 
were  covered  with  blood. 

Cesar  thus  slain,  Brutus  stepped  forwnei 
into  the  middle  of  the  senate-houae,  and  pio» 
posing  to  mal  e  a  speech,  desired  the  senatcca 
to  stay.  They  flea,  however,  with  theutsMiei 
precipitation,  thouglrno  one  pnnoad;  for  tin 
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•nnspiraton  had  no  design  on  any  lift  Init 
Csenr's;  and,  that  Ukeh  away,  they  invited 
Ihe  rest  to  liberty.  Indeed,  all  bat  Bmtos  were 
of  opinion  that  Antony  shoald  fall  with  Casar. 
They  considered  him  as  an  insolent  man,  who, 
in  his  principles,  favoored  monarchy;  and  who 
had  made  himself  popular  in  the  army.  More- 
over, beside  his  natoral  disposition  to  despot- 
ism, he  had  at  this  time  the  consular  power, 
and  was  the  colleague  of  Cesar.  Bmtus,  on 
the  other  hand,  alledged  the  injustice  or  such 
a  measure,  and  suggested  the  possibilitT  of 
Antony'a  change  of  principle.  He  thought  it 
far  from  being  improiwble,  that,  afler  the  de- 
struction of  Cesar,  a  man  so  passionately  fond 
of  glory^  should  be  inspired  by  an  emulation 
to  join  in  restoring  the  commonwealth.  Thus 
Antony  was  saved;  though,  in  the  general  con- 
sternation, be  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  plebeian. 
Brutus  and  his  party  betook  tbepwelves  to  the 
Capitol  3  and  shewing  their  bloody  hands  and 
naked  swords,  proclaimed  liberty  ft>  the  peo- 
ple as  they  passed.  At  first  all  was  lamenta- 
tion, distraction  and  tumult:  but  as  no  further 
violence  was  committed,  the  senators  and  the 
people  recovered  their  apprehenaions,  and 
went  in  a  body  to  the  conspirators  in  the  Cap- 
itol. Brutus  made  a  popular  speech  adapted 
to  the  occasion;  and  this  being  well  received, 
the  conspirators  were  encouraged  to  come 
down  into  the  Jbrum.  The  rest  were  undis- 
tinguished;  but  persons  of  the  first  qualitv  at- 
tended Brutus,  conducted  him  with  great  hon- 
our from  the  Capitol,  and  placed  him  in  the 
roitnan.  At  toe  sight  of  Brutus,  the  popu- 
lace, though  disposed  to  tumuli,  were  struck 
with  reverence:  aAl  when  he  began  to  speak, 
they  attended  with  silence.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  it  was  not  the  action,  but  the 
man,  they  respected;  for  when  Ciona  spoke, 
and  accused  Cesar,  they  loaded  him  with  the 
most  opprobrious  language;  and  became  so 
outrageous  that  the  conspirators  thought  pro- 
per once  more  to  retire  into  the  Capitol,  oru- 
tus  now  expected  to  be  besieged,  and  there- 
fore dismissed  the  principal  people  that  at- 
tended him;  because  he  tnought  it  unreason- 
able that  they  who  had  no  concern  in  the  ac- 
tion should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  thai  fol- 
lowed it  Next  day  the  senate  assembled  in 
the  temple  of  Tellus,  and  Antony,  Plancus, 
and  Cicero,,  in  their  respective  speeches,  per- 
suaded and  prevailed  on  the  people  to  forget 
what  was  psased.  Accordingly  the  conspirators 
were  not  only  pardoned,  but  it  was  decreed  that 
the  consuls  should  take  into  consideration  what 
honours  and  dignities  were  proper  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  them.  Af\er  this  the  senate  broke 
up;  and  Antony,  having  sent  his  son  as  an 
Wstage  to  the  Capitol,  Brutus  and  his  party 
came  down,  and  mutual  compliments  passed 
between  them.  Cassius  was  invited  to  sup  with 
Antony,  Brutus  with  Lepidus,  and  the  rest 
were  entertained  by  their  respective  friends. 

Early  next  morning  the  senate  assembled 
igain,  and  voted  thanks  to  Antony  for  prevent* 
ing  a  civil  war,  as  well  as  to  Bmtus  and  his 
party  for  their  services  to  the  commonwealth. 
Tlie  latter  had  also  provinces  distributed 
iroongst  them.  Crete  was  allotted  to  Brutus, 
Africa  to  Cassius,  Asia  to  Trebonius,  Bithy- 
nia  to  Cimber,  and  the  other  Brutus  had  that 
pjtft  of  Gaul  which  lies  upon  the  Po. 


Cesai^  will,  and  bis  funeral  came  next  im 
question.  Antony  proposed  that  the  will  should 
be  rc»d  in  poblie;  ana  that  the  funeral  should 
nofr  be  private,  or  without  proper  magnificence, 
lest  such  treatment  shoula  exasperate  the  peo- 
ple. Cassius  strongly  opposed  this;  but  Brutus 
agreed  to  it,  and  here  he  fell  into  a  second  er 
ror.  His  preservition  of  so  formidable  an 
enemy  as  Antony,  was  a  mistaken  thing;  but 
his  giving  op  the  tianageroent  of  Cesar's  fu- 
neral to  him  was  in  irreparable  fanlu  The 
publication  of  the  will  haa  an  immediate  tenp 
oency  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  passionate 
regret  for  the  death  <«f  Cesar;  for  he  had  left  to 
each  Roman  citixen  seventy-five  drachmas,  b^ 
side  the  public  use  of  his  gardens  beyond  the 
Tyber,  where  now  the  temple  of  Fortune 
stands.  When  the  body  was  brought  into  the 
/brumy  and  Antony  spoke  the  usual  funeral 
eulogiom,  as  he  perceived  the  people  affected 
by  his  speech,  he  endeavourea  still  more  to 
work  upon  their  passions,  bv  unfolding  the 
bloody  garment  of  Cesar,  shewing  them  in  how 
many  places  it  was  pierced,  and  pointing  out 
the  number  of  his  wounds.  This  threw  everv 
thing  into  confusion.  Some  called  aloud  to  kill 
the  murderers;  others,  as  was  formerly  done  in 
the  case  of  that  seditious  demasogue  Clodius, 
snatched  the  benches  and  tables  from  the  neigh- 
bouring shops,  and  erected  a  pile  for  the  bmly 
of  Cesar,  in  the  midst  of  consecrated  places 
and  surrounding  temples.  As  soon  as  the  pile 
was  in  flames,  the  people,  crowding  from  all 
parts,  snatched  the  half-burned  brands,  and  ran 
round  the  city  to  fire  the  houses  of  the  con* 
spirators;  but  they  were  on  their  guard  against 
such  an  assault,  and  prevented  the  effects. 

There  was  a  poet  named  Cinna,  who  had  no 
concern  in  the  conspiracy,  but  was  rather  a 
friend  of  Ceiar'k.  This  man  dreamed  that 
Cesar  invitod  him  to  supper,  and  that,  when 
he  declinol  the  invitation,  be  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  i«nstraioed  him  to  follow  him  into 
a  dark  and  deep  places  which  he  entered  with 
the  utmost  horror.  The  agiution  of  hia  spirits 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  lasted  tlie  r^ 
maining  part  of  the  night.  In  the  morning, 
however,  when  Cesar  was  to  be  interred,  he 
was  ashamed  of  absenung  himself  from  the 
solemnity:  he  therefore,  mingled  with  the  mul- 
titude that  had  just  been  enraged  by  the  speech 
of  Antony;  and  being  unfortunately  mistaken 
for  that  Ciona,  who  bad  before  inveighed 
against  Cesar,  he  was  torn  to  pieces.  This, 
more  than  any  thing,  except  Antony*^  change 
of  conduct,  alarmed  Brutus  and  his  party 
They  now  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  their 
safety,  and  retired  to  Antium.  Here  they  sat 
down,  with  an  intent  to  return  as  soon  as  ihe 
popular  fury  should  s>?hside;  and  for  this,  con- 
sidering the  inconstancy  of  the  multitude,  they 
concluded  that  they  should  not  have  long  to 
wait.  The  senate,  moreover,  was  in  their  in- 
terest; and  though  they  did  not  puaish  the 
murderers  of  Cinna,  they  caused  strict  inouiry 
to  be  made  after  those  who  attempted  to  burn 
the  houses  of  the  conspirators.  Antony  too 
became  obnoxious  to  the  people;  for  they  so» 
pecied  him  of  erecting  another  kind  of  mon 
archy.  The  return  of  Brutus  was,  conse> 
quently,  wished  for;  and,  as  he  was  to  exhibit 
shows  and  games  in  his  capacity  as  prefor 
it  was  expected.     Brutus,  however    had  fV 
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wived  icteliigeDce,  tbac  terarml  of  Caiar^  old 
•oJdiers,  to  whom  be  had  distributed  Undt  and 
colonicB,  bad  atolen,  by  mnail  panties,  into 

'  Rome,  and  that  they  lay  in  wait  for  him:  he, 
therefore,  did  not  think  proper  to  come  himself; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  shows  that  were 
exhibited  on  his  account  were  extremely  mag- 
nificent: for  he  had  bought  a  considerable 
number  of  wild  beasts,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  all  be  reserved  for  that  purpose.  He 
went  himself  as  far  as  Naples  to  collect  a 
number  of  comedians;  and  being  informed  of 
one  Conutius,  who  was  much  admired  upon 
the  sUge,  he  desired  his  friends  to  use  all  their 
teterest  to  bring  him  to  Rome.  Canutius  was 
a  Grecian;  and  Brutus,  therefore,  thought  that 
no  compulsion  should  be  used.  He  wrote  like- 
wise to  Cicero,  and  begged  that  he  would,  by 
all  means,  be  present  at  the  public  shows. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  his  affairs,  when, 
on  the  arrival  of  Octavlus  at  Rome,  things  tnok 
mother  turn.  He  was  son  to  the  sister  of  Cae- 
nr,  who  had  adopted  and  appointed  him  his 
neir.  He  was  pursumg  his  studies  at  Apollo- 
nia,  and  in  cspecution  of  meeting  Cesar  there 
on  his  intended  eipedition  against  the  Par- 
thians,  at  the  time  when '  Ctesar  -was  slain. 
Upon  hearing  of  this  event,  he  immediately 
came  to  Rome,  and,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people,  assumed  the  name  of  Csesar.  By 
punctoally  distributing  amongst  the  citizens 
the  mcincy  that  was  left  them  by  his  uncle,  he 
toon  took  the  lead  of  Antony ;  and,  by  bis  lib- 
erality to  the  soldiers,  he  brought  over  to  his 
party  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  had 
served  under  Ctesar.  Cicero,  likewise,  who 
hated  Antony,  joined  his  interest.  And  this 
was  so  much  resented  by  Brutus,  that,  in  his 
letters  he  reproached  him  in  the  severest  terms. 
**  He  perceived,**  he  said,  "  that  Cicero  was 
tame  enough  to  bear  a  tyrant,  and  was  only 
afraid  of  the  tyrant  that  hated  him;— that  his 
compliments  to  Octavius  were  meant  to  pur- 
chase an  easy  slavery:  but  our  ancestors,"  said 
Brutus,  '^  scorned  to  bear  even  a  gentle  mas- 
ter." He  added,  that,  "  As  to  the  measures 
of  peace,  or  war,  he  was  undetermined;  but  in 
one  thing  he  was  resolved,  which  was,  never 
to  be  a  slaoef^  He  expressed  his  surprise, 
**  Thst  Cicero  should  prefer  an  infamous  ac- 

.  commodation  even  to  the  dangers  of  civil  war; 
and  that  the  only  fVuits  he  expected  from  de- 
stroying the  tyranny  of  Antony  should  bo  the 
establishment  of  a  new  tyrant  in  Octavius." 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  his  first  letters. 

The  city  was  now  divided  into  two  factions; 
some  joined  Caesar,  others  remained  with  An- 
tonyj  and  the  army  was  sold  to  the  best  bidder. 
Brutus,  of  course,  despaired  of  any  desirable 
even*.;  and,  being  resolvecj  to  leave  Italy,  he 
wec^.  by  land  to  Lucania,  and  came  to  the 
maritime  town  of  £lea.  Forcia,  being  to  re- 
turn from  thence  to  Rome,  endeavoured,  as 
well  as  possible,  to  conceal  the  sorrow  that 
oppressed  her;  but,  notwithstandins  her  mag- 
nanimity, a  picture  which  she  founa  thero  be- 
trayed her  distress.  The  subject  was  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  He  was 
represented  delivering  his  son  Astyanax  into 
her  arms,  and  the  eyes  of  Andromache  were 
fixed  U()on  him.  The  resemblance  that  this 
picturo  bore  to  her  own  distress,  made  her 
burst  into  tears  the  moment  the  beheld  it;  and 


■evoral  tinee  she  f  iMted  tiio  nelancboly  «» 
blem,  to  gaxe  upon  it,  and  weep  before  iL  Ob 
this  occasion  Aciiius  one  of  Brutus^  frinmh, 
repeated  that  passage  in  Homer,  wbara  Aa- 
dromadie  says, 

Tet  while  my  Hector  still  Mirives,  I  ns 

My  father,  mother,  brethren  sll  in  tbcc      FOfg, 

To  which  Brutus  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  B«t 
I  must  not  answer  Porcia  as  Hector  dad  An 
dromache:-^ 


•Hasten  to  thy  luki  at  hone, 
guide  the  epuidlc  and  i' 


There  guide  the  epbdlc  and  direst  the  loo^ 

JVjfSk 

She  has  not  personal  strength,  indeed,  to  so^ 
uin  the  toils  we  undergo,  but  her  spirit  is  not 
not  less  active  in  the  cause  of  her  country.* 
This  anecdote  we  have  from  Bibohis,  the  r«i 
of  Forcia. 

From  Elea,  Brutus  sailed  for  Athens,  where 
he  was  refeived  with  high  applause,  and  invest* 
ed  with  public  honours,  'rhere  he  took  vp 
his  residence  with  a  particular  friend,  and  at 
tended  the  lectures  of  Theomnestus  the  aca- 
demic, and  Cratippus  the  peripatetic,  devotiiig 
himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  Yet  inttda 
unsuspected  sUte  he  was  privately  prepariag 
for  war.  He  despatched  Herostratus  lato 
]tf  acedonia  to  gain  the  principal  officers  in  that 
province;  and  he  secured,  by  his  kindness^ ill 
the  young  Romans  who  were  students  then 
at  Athens.  Amongst  these  was  the  son  of 
Cicero,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  highest  en- 
comiums; and  said,  that  he  could  never  cease 
admiring  the  spirit  of  that  young  man,  who 
bore  such  a  mortal  hatred^  tyrants. 

At  length  he  began  to  act  more  pubKcIy; 
and  being  informed  that  some  of  the  Roman 
ships  l^den  with  money,  were  returning  from 
Asia,  under  the  command  of  a  man  of  bonoor, 
a  friend  of  his,  he  met  him  at  Canf^tus,  a  d^ 
of  Euboea.  There  he  had  a  conference  with 
him,  and  req  jested  that  he  would  give  up  thn 
ships.  By  the  b^e,  it  happened  to  be  BrutoA 
birth-day,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  a  splen 
did  enteruinment,  and  while  they  were  drink- 
ing Victory  to  BnUui,  and  Liberty  to  Romej 
to  encourage  the  cause,  he  called  for  a  laiger 
bowl.  While  he  held  it  in  Lis  hand,  vitbont 
any  visible  relation  to  the  subject  they  wero 
upon,  he  pronounced  this  verue: 

My  iUl  wasdoosiM  by  PhflibM  ^  by  FUa. 

Some  historians  say,  that  Apollo  was  the 
word  he  gave  his  soldiers  in  the  last  battle  at 
Philippi;  and,  of  course  conclude,  that  this  ex- 
clamation was  a  presage  of  his  defeat.  Antistios, 
the  commander  of  the  ships,  gave  him  five  ban 
dred  thousand  drachmas  of  the  money  he  wm« 
carrying  to  luly.  The  remains  of  Fompey^ 
army  that  were  scattered  about  ThessaJy, 
readily  joined  his  standard;  and,  besides  t' 
be  took  five  hundred  horse,  whom  Cinna  i 
conducting  to  Dolabella  in  Asia.  He  then 
sailed  to  Demetrias,  and  soiz^  a  large  qnna 
tity  of  arms,  which  Julius  Caesar  bad  pre 
vided  for  the  Parthian  war,  and  which  wen 
now  to  be  sent  to  Antony.  Macedonia  uma 
delivered  up  to  him  by  Hortensius  the  pi»- 
tor;  and  all  the  neighbouring  princes  read- 
ily offered  their  assistance.  \¥hen  news 
was  received  that  Caius,  the  brother^  of 
Antony,  had  marched  through  Italy,  to  joia 
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OM  Ibrcftf  aader  Oabititm  ia  DyrrfaaeUuiD 
■nd  Apotl(Niia»  Bnttus  datemuiiei  to  mim  them 
before  be  arrived,  aod  made  a  forced  march 
with  aoch  troopa  aa  were  at  hand.  The  way 
waa  rugged,  and  the  tnowa  were  deep;  but  he 
moved  with  aoch  expediUon  that  hia  autlera 
were  left  a  looe  way  behind.  When  he  had 
almoat  reached  Dyrrhachium,  be  waa  aeised 
with  the  dieorder  called  Bultmto,  or  vblent 
hanger,  occasioned  by  cold  and  fatigue.  Thia 
dieorder  affeete  both  men  and  cattle,  after  fa- 
tigues in  the  snow.  Whether  it  is,  tbatperspi- 
ation  being  prevented  by  the  extreme  cold, 
Jie  vital  heal  is  confined,  and  more  immediate- 
.y  consumes  the  aliment;  or,  that  a  keen  and 
anbtile  vapour  rising  from  the  ihelted  snow, 
penetrates  the  body,  and  destroys  the  heat  by 
expelling  it  throogh  the  pores;  for  the  sweatings 
seem  to  arise  from  the  heat  contending  with 
the  cold,  which  being  repelled  by  the  latter, 
the  vapoury  steam  if  diffused  over  the  surface 
of  the  body.  But  of  this  I  have  treated  more 
atgely  in  another  place.  Brutus  growing  very 
laint,  and  no  provisions  being  at  hand,  his  ser- 
vants were  forced  to  go  to  the  |fates  of  the 
enemy,  and  beg  bread  of  the  sentinels.  When 
they  were  Informed  of  the  distress  of  Brutus, 
they  brought  him  meat  and  drink  with  their 
own  hands;  and  in  return  for  their  humanity, 
when  he  had  taken  the  city,  he  shewed  kindneaa 
both  to  them  and  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
When  Cains  arrived  in  AppoUonia,  he  sum- 
moned the  soldiers  that  were  quartered  near 
the  citv  to  join  him;  but  finding  that  they  were 
ail  with  Brutus,  and  anspectlng  that  those  in 
ApoUonia  favoured  the  aame  party,  he  went  to 
Butbrotus.  Brutus,  however,  found  means  to 
destroy  three  of  his  cohorts  in  their  march. 
CaiuB,  after  thia,  attempted  to  seixe  some  posts 
near  Byllis,  but  was  routed  in  a  set  battle  by 
young  Cicero,  to  whom  Brutus  had  given  the 
command  of  the  army  on  that  occasion,  and 
whose  conduct  he  made  use  of  frequently  and 
with  success.  Caius  was  soon  afterwards  sur- 
prised in  a  marsh,  IVom  whence  he  bad  no 
means  to  escape;  and  Brutus,  finding  him  in 
his  power,  surrounded  him  with  his  cavalrv, 
and  gave  orders  that  none  of  his  men  should 
be  killed;  for  he  expected  that  they  would 
quickly  join  him  of  their  own  accord.  Aa  he 
ej^iected,  it  came  to  pass.  Thev  surrendered 
both  themselves  and  their  general,  so  that  Bru- 
tus had  now  a  very  respectable  army.  He 
treated  Caius  for  a  long  ume  with  all  possible 
respect;  nor  did  he  divest  him  of  any  ensigns 
of  dignity  that  he  bore,  though,  it  is  said,  that 
he  received  letters  from  several  persons  at 
Rome,  and  particularly  from  Cicero,  advising 
him  to  put  him  to  death.  At  length,  however, 
when  he  found  that  he  waa  secretly  practising 
with  his  officers,  and  exciting  seditions  amongst 
the  soldiers,  he  put  him  on  board  a  ahip,  and 
ftept  him  close  prisoner.  The  soldiers  that  he 
had  corrupted  retired  into  Apollonia,  from 
whence  they  sent  to  Brutus,  that  if  he  would 
come  to  them  there,  they  would  return  to  their 
duty.  Brutus  answered,  '<  That  this  was  D6t 
Ihe  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  that  those  who 
bad  offended  should  come  in  person  to  their 

2neril,and  solicit  bis  forgiveness."  This  they 
1,  and  were  accordingly  pardoned. 
He  was  now  prepariiig  to  go  into  Asia,  when 


he  wu  Informed  of  a  change  in  affairs  at  Room;. 
Toung  Cesar,  supported  by  the  senate,  had 
got  the  better  of  Antony,  and  had  d/ivcn  him 
out  of  Italy ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  began 
tfbe  no  less  formidable  himself;  for  he  solicit- 
ed the  consulship  contrary  to  law,  and  kept  ii< 
pay  an  unnecessary  army.  Consequently  the 
senate,  though  they  at  first  supported,  were 
now  dissatisfied  with  his  measures.  And  as 
they  began  to  cast  their  eyes  on  Brutus,  and 
decreed  or  confirmed  several  provinces  to  him, 
Cosar  was  under  some  apprehensions.  He 
therefore  despatched  messengers  to  Antony, 
and  desired  tnat  a  reconciliation  might  take 
place.  After  this  he  drew  up  his  army  around 
the  city,  and  carried  the  consulship,  though 
but  a  boy;  in  his  twentieth  year,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  Commenuries.  He  was  no  sooner  con- 
sul than  he  ordf'red  a  judicial  process  to  issue 
against  Brutus  and  his  accomplices,  for  mur- 
dering the  first  magistrate  in  Rome,  withoot 
trial  .or  condemnation.  Lucius  Cornificius  was 
appointed  to  accuse  Brutus,  and  Marcus  Agrip- 
pa  accused  Cassius;  neither  of  whom  appear- 
ing, the  judges  were  obliged  to  pass  sentence 
against  both.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  crier, 
as  usual,  cited  Brutus  to  appear,  the  peopla 
could  not  suppress  their  sigh's;  and  persons  of 
the  first  distinction  heard  it  in  silent  dejection 
Publius  Silicins  was  observed  to  buist  into 
tears,  and  thia  was  the  cause  why  he  was  af 
terwards  proscribed.  The  triumviri,  Csesar, 
Antony,  and  Lepidos,  being  now  reconciled, 
divided  the  provinces  amongst  them,  and  set' 
tied  that  list  of  murder,  in  which  two  hun- 
dred citixens,  and  Cicero  amongst  the  test) 
were  proscribed. 

When  the  report  of  these  proceedings  was 
brought  into  Macedonia,  Brutus  found  him 
self  under  a  necessity  of  sending  orders  to  Hor- 
tensius  to  k.U  Caius,  the  brother  of  Antony,  in 
revenge  of  the  death  of  Cicero,  his  friend,  and 
Brutus,  Albinus,  his  kinsman,  who  waa  alain. 
This  was  the  reason  why  AntJ^y,  wnen  he  bad 
taken  Hortensius  at  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
slew  him  upon  his  brother's  tomb.  Brutus 
sa^s,  that  he  was  more  ashamed  of  the  cause 
of  Cicero's  death  than  grieved  at  the  event: 
while  he  saw  Rome  enslaved  more  by  her  own 
fault  than  by  the  fault  of  her  tyrants,  and  con- 
tinue a  tame  spectator  of  such  scenes  as  ought 
not  to  have  been  heard  of  without  horror. 

The  army  of  Brutus  was  now  considerable, 
and  he  ordered  its  route  into  Asia,  while  a 
fleet  was  preparing  in  Bithynia  and  Cyxicum. 
As  he  marched  by  land,  he  settled  the  affairs 
of  the  cities,  and  gave  audience  to  the  princes 
of  those  countries  through  which  ho  passed 
He  sent  orders  to  Cassius,  who  was  in  Syriiu 
to  give  up  his  intended  journey  into  Egypt,  and 
join  him.  On  this  occasion  he  tells  him,  that 
tlieir  collecting  forces  to  destroy  the  tyranu 
was  not  to  secure  an  empire  to  themcelvesj 
but  to  deliver  their  fellow-citixens;  that  they 
should  never  forget  this  great  object  of  their 
understanding,  but,  adhering  to  their  first  in 
tentious,  keep  Italy  within  their  eye,  and  hast 
en  to  rescue  their  country  from  oppression- 

Cassius,  accordingly,  act  out  to  join  hi^i,  and 
Brutus  at  the  same  time  making  some  progresi 
to  meet  him,  their  interview  waa  at  Smyrna 
Till  this  meeting  they  had  not  seen  each  odMi 
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Mnce  they  parted  at  the  Pirsas  of  Athena, 
when  Cassius  set  out  Tor  Syria,  and  Bnitua  for 
Macedonia.  The  forces  they  bad  respectively 
collected  gave  them  great  joy,  and  made  them 
confident  of  success.  From  Italy  they  had  fled, 
like  suliUry  exiles,  without  money,  without 
arms,  witliout  a  ship,  a  soldier,  or  a  town  to 
fly  to.  Yet  now,  in  so  short  a  time,  they  found 
themselves  supplied  with  shipping  and  money, 
with  an  army  of  horse  and  foot,  and  in  a  condi- 
tion of  contending  for  the  empire  of  Rome. 
Cassius  was  no  less  respectful  to  Bratus  than 
BruiUs  was  to  himj  but  the  latter  would  gener- 
ally wait  upon  him,  as  he  was  the  older  man, 
and  of  a  feeble  constitution.  Cassius  was  es- 
teemed an  able  soldier,  but  of  a  fiery  disposi- 
tion, and  ambitious  to  command  rather  by  fear 
than  affection:  though,^at  the  same  time,  with 
his  familiar  acquaintance,  he  was  easy  in  his 
manners,  and  fond  of  raillery  to  excess.  Bru- 
tus, on  account  of  his  virtue,  was  respected 
by  the  people,  beloved  by  his  friends,  admired 
by  men  of  principle,  and  not  hated  even  by  his 
enemies.  He  was  mild  in  his  temper,  and  had 
a  greatness  of  mind  that  was  superior  to  anger, 
avarice,  and  the  love  of  pleasure.  He  waa  firm 
and  inflexible  in  his  opinions,  and  tealous  in 
every  pursuit  where,  justice  or  honour  were 
concerned.  The  people  had  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  his  integrity  and  sincerity  in  every  un* 
dertak'ng,  and  this  naturally  inspired  them 
with  confidence  and  afi*ection.  Evea  Pompey 
the  Great  had  hardly  ever  so  much  credit  with 
thcmj  for  who  ever  imagined,  that,  if  he  had 
conquered  Caisar,  he  would  have  submitted  to 
tnc  laws,  and  would  not  have  retained  his 
power  under  the  title  of  consul  or  dictator,  or 
some  more  specious  and  popular  name.'  Cas- 
sius, on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  violent  passions 
and  rapacious  avarice,  waa  suspected  of  ex- 
posing himself  to  toil  and  danger,  rather  from 
a  thirst  of  power  than  an  attachment  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  The  former  disturbers 
of  the  commonwealth,  Cinna,  and  Marius, 
and  Carbo,  evidently  set  their  country  as  a 
stake  for  the  winner,  and  hardly  scrupled  to 
own  that  they  fought  for  empire.  But  tne  very 
enemies  of  Bnitns  never  charge  him  with  this. 
Even  Antony  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  Bru- 
tus was  the  only  conspirator  who  had  the  sense 
of  honour  and  justice  for  his  motive;  and  that 
*hu  rest  were  wholly  actuated  by  malice  or 
cnvpr.  It  is  clear,  too,  from  what'orutus  him- 
self says,  that  he  finally  and  principally  relied 
on  his  own  virtue.  Thus  ho  writes  to  Atticus 
immediately  before  an  engagement,  *<That  his 
aflairs  were  in  the  most  desirable  situation 
imaginable;  for  that  either  he  should  conquer, 
and  restore  liberty  to  Rome,  or  die,  and  be 
free  from  slavery;  and  that  this  only  remained 
a  question.  Whether  they  should  live  or  die 
(Vee  men  ?  He  adds,  that  Mark  Antony  was 
properly  punished  for  his  foMy;  who,  when 
he  might  have  ranked  with  the  Bruti,  the  Cas- 
sii,  and  Catos,  chose  rather  to  bo  the  under- 
ling of  Octavius;  and  that  if  he  did  not  fall  in 
the  approaching  battle,  they  would  very  soon 
be  at  variance  with  each  other."  In  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  true  prophet. 

Whilst  they  were  at  Smyrna, Brutus  desired 
Cassius  to  let  him  have  part  of  the  vast  treasure 
be  had  collected,  because  his  own  was  chiefly 
MpenJed  in  equipping  a  fleet,   lo  gaia   th4 


superiority  a  :sea.  Bat  the  fnands  of  Ca 
advised  hie  against  this;  alleging,  that  it  wo«U 
be  abeurd  to  give  Bratos  that  money  which  ha 
had  saved  with  so  much  frugality,  and  ae- 
quired  with  so  much  envy,  merely  that  Bratw 
might  increase  his  popularity,  bjr  diatrihuting 
it  amongst  tbe  soldiers.  Cassius,  hpwever, 
gave  hiok  a  third  of  what  be  had,  and  then  they 
parted  for  their  respective  oommaoda.  Cas- 
sius behaved  with  great  severity  on  tbe  taking 
of  Rhodes;  though,  when  he  first  entered 
the  city,  and  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  king 
and  master,  he  answered,  ^Tbat  he  was 
neither  their  king  nor  their  roaster,  but  the 
destroyer  of  him  who  would  have  been  both.* 
Brutus  demanded  supplies  of  men  and  money 
from  the  Lycians;  but  Naucratea,  an  orator, 
persuaded  the  cities  to  rebel,  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  posted  themselves  on  the  hills  with 
an  intent  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Brutus. 
Brutus  at  first  despatched  a  party  of  horse, 
which  surprised  them  at  dinner,  and  killed 
six  hundred  of  them.  But  aflerwards,  when 
he  had  taken  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages, 
he  gave  up  the  prisoners  without  ransom,  and 
ho^  to  gain  them  to  his  party  by  clemency. 
Their  former  suflferings,  however,  made  tlwn 
reject  his  humanity,  and  those  that  still  re 
sisted  being  driven  into  the  city  of  Xanthns, 
were  there  besieged.  As  a  river  ran  close  by 
the  town,  several  attempted  to  escape  by 
swimming  and  diving;  but  they  were  prevented 
by  nets  let  down  for  that  purpose,  which  had 
little  bells  at  tbe  top,  to  give  notice  when  any 
one  waa  taken.  The  Xanthians  afterwanb 
made  a  sally  in  the  nigh^  and  set  fire  to  several 
of  the  battering  engines;  but  they  were  per^ 
ceived  and  driven  back  by  the  Romansj  at  the 
same  time  the  violence  of  the  winds  drove  the 
flames  on  the  city,  so  that  several  houses 
near  the  battlemenu  took  fire.  Brutus,  being 
apprehensive  that  the  whole  city  would  be 
destroyed,  sent  his  own  soldiers  to  assist  the 
inhabitants  in  quenching  the  fire.  But  ths 
Lycians  were  seized  m\h  an  incredible  des- 
pair, a  kind  of  frenzy,  which  can  no  other> 
wise  be  described  than  by  calling  it  a  pas- 
sionate desire  of  death.  Women  and  chil- 
dren, free-men  and  slaves,  people  of  all  ages 
and  conditions,  strove  to  repulse  the  soldiers 
as  they  came  to  their  assistance  from  the  walls 
With  their  own  hands  they  collected  wood  and 
reeds,  and  all  manner  of  combustibles,  to  spread 
the  fire  over  the  city,  and  encouraged  its  pro* 
gress  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Thus 
assisted,  the  flames  flew  over  the  whole  with 
dreadful  rapidity;  whilst '  Brutus,  extremely 
shocked  at  this  calamity,  rode  round  the  walls, 
and  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  tbe  inhabi- 
tants, entreated  them  to  spare  themselves 
and  their  city.  Regardless  of  his  entreaties, 
they  sought  by  every  means  to  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.  Men,  women,  and  even  children, 
with  hideous  cries,  leaped  into  the  flames.  Soms 
threw  themselves  headlong  from  the  walls,  and 
others  fell  upon  the  swords  of  their  parents, 
opening  their  breasts,  and  begging  to  be  slaio 
When  the  city  was  in  a  great  measure  re- 
duced to  ashes,  a  woman  was  found  who  bad 
hanged  herself,  with  hA  young  child  fastened 
to  her  neck,  and  the  torch  in  her  hand,  with 
which  she  had  fired  her  house.  This  deplorable 
object  so  much  afTecied  Brutus  that  he  we«^ 
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I  be  WM  told  of  it,  and  pi oclaimed  a  ra- 
raid  to  ant  aoldier  who  could  save  a  Xanthian. 
It  is  said  that  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  fif- 
^  were  preaenred,  and  those  against  their  will. 
Thus  the  Xanthians,  as  if  fate  had  appointed 
certain  periods  for  their  destruction,  afUr  a  long 
course  of  years,  sunk  into  that  deplorable  ruin, 
in  which  the  same  rash  despair  had  inrolved 
their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war:  for  they  too, 
burned  their  city,  and  destroyed  themselves. 

After  this,  when  the  Patareans  likewise  made 
resistance,  Brutus  was  under  great  anxiety 
whether  he  should  besiege  them;  for  he  was 
xfraid  they  should  follow  the  desperate  meas- 
ures of  the  Xanthians.  However,  having  some 
of  their  women  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners, 
ne  dismissed  them  without  ransom;  and  those 
returning  to  their  husbands  and  parents,  who 
happened  to  be  people  of  the  first  distinction, 
■o  much  eztoUea  the  justice  and  moderation  of 
Brutus,  that  they  pi^vailed  on  them  to  submit, 
and  put  their  city  in  his  hands.  The  adjacent 
cities  followed  their  example,  and  found  that 
his  humanity  exceeded  their  hopes.  Caasiua 
compelled  every  Rhudian  to  give  up  all  the  gold 
and  silver  in  his  possession,  by  which  he  amass- 
ed  eight  thousand  talenU;  and  yet  he  laid  the 
public  under  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talenU 
more;  but  BrutUs  took  only  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty talents  of  the  Lycians,  and,  without  doing 
them  any  other  injury,  led  his  army  into  Ionia. 

Brutus,  in  the  course  of  this  expedition,  did 
many  acts  of  justice,  and  was  vigilant  in  the 
dispensation  of  rewards  and  punishments.  An 
instance  of  this  I  shall  relate,  because  both  he 
himself,  and  every  honest  Roman,  was  partic- 
ularly pleased  with  it.  When  Pompey  the 
Great,  after  his  overthrow  at  Pharsalia,  fled 
into  Cgjpt,  and  landed  near  Pelusium,  the  tu- 
tors and  ministers  of  young  Ptolemy  consulted 
what  measures  they  should  take  on  the  occa- 
sion. But  they  were  of  different  opinions.  Some 
were  for  receiving  him,  others  for  excluding 
him  out  of  £gypt.  Theodotus,  a  Chian  by 
birth,  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  by  profession, 
who  then  attended  the  king  in  that  capacity, 
was,  for  want  of  abler  ministers,  admitted^ 
the  council.  This  man  insisted  that  both  wire 
in  the  wrong;  those  who  were  for  receiving, 
and  those  who  were  for  enpelling  Pompey. 
The  best  measure  they  could  take,  he  said, 
would  be  to  put  him  to  death,  and  concluded 
his  Speech  with  the  proverb,  that  dead  men 
do  not  bite.  The  council  entered  into  his 
opinion;  and  Pompey  the  Great,  an  exam- 
ple of  the  incredible  muUbility  of  fortune,  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  arguments  of  a  sophist,  as 
that  sophist  lived  aflcrwards  to  boast.  Not 
long  after,  upon  Caesar's  arrival  in  Egypt,  some 
of  the  murderers  received  their  proper  reward, 
and  were  put  to  death:  but  Theodotus  made 
Dis  escape. — Yet,  though  for  a  while  he  gained 
flrom  fortune  the  poor  privilege  of  a  wandering 
and  despicable  Ufe,  he  fell  at  last  into  the 
bands  of  Brutus,  as  he  was  passing  through 
Asia;  and,  by  paying  the  forfeit  of  his  base- 
ness,  became  more  memorable  from  his  death 
Uian  from  any  thing  in  his  life. 

AlH>ut  this  time  Brutus  sent  for  Cassius  to 
Sard  is,  and  went  with  hi«  friends  to  meet  him. 
Tne  whole  party  being  ^rawn  up  saluted  both 
the  leaders  with  the  title  of  ImpercUor.    But 


as  it  usually  happens  in  great  affairs,  whan 
many  friends  and  many  officers  are  engaged^ 
mutual  complaints  and  suspicions  arose  ha* 
tween  Brutus  and  Cassius.  To  settle  theif 
more  properly,  they  retired  into  an  apartment 
by  themselves.  Elxpostulations,  debates,  and 
accusations  followed;  and  these  were  so  vio- 
lent that  they  burst  into  tears.  Their  frieadi 
without  were  surprised  at  the  loudness  and  a» 
perity  of  the  conference;  but  though  they  wen 
apprehensive  of  the  consequence,  they  durst 
not  interfere,  because  they  had  been  expressly 
forbidden  to  enter.  Favonius,  however,  an 
imitator  of  Cato,  but  rather  an  enthusiast  than 
rational  in  his  philosophy,  attempted  to  enter. 
The  servants  in  waiting  endeavoured  to  prevent 
him,  but  it  was  not  ea^  to  stop  the  impetuous 
Favonius.  He  was  violent  in  his  whole  con- 
duct, and  valued  himself  less  on  his  dignity  at 
a  senator  than  on  a  kind  of  cynical  freedom  oa 
saying  every  thing  he  pleased ;  nor  was  this  un* 
enteruining  to  those  who  could  bear  with  his 
impertinence.  However,  he  broke  through  the 
door  and  entered  the  apartment,  pronouncing, 
in  a  theatrical  tone,  what  Nestor  says  ia 
Homer, 
Young  men,  be  rated— I*m  older  than  yon  bolb. 

Cassius  laughed:  but  Brutus  thrust  him  oat^ 
telling  him  that  he  pretended  to  be  a  cynic,  bat 
was  in  reality  a  dog.  This,  however,  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute;  and  for  that  time  they 
parted.  Cassius  gave  an  entertainment  in  the 
evening,  to  which  Brutus  invited  his  friends. 
When  they  were  seated,  Favonius  came  in 
from  bathing.  Brutus  called  aloud  to  him, 
telling  him  that  he  was  not  invited,  and  bade 
him  go  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  Favo- 
nius, notwithstanding,  thrust  himself  in,  and  sat 
down  in  the  middle.  On  that  occasion  there 
was  much  learning  and  good  humour  in  the 
conversation. 

The  day  following,  one  Lucius  Pella,  who 
had  been  praetor,  and  employed  in  offices  of 
tr^st,  being  impeached  by  the  Sardians  of  em- 
bezzling the  public  money,  was  disgraced  and 
condemned  by  Brutus.  1  his  was  very  morti- 
fying to  Cassius;  for,  a  little  before,  two  of  his 
own  friends  had  been  accused  of  the  same 
crime:  but  he  had  absolved  them  m  public, 
and  contenting  himself  with  giving  them  a  pri- 
vate reproof,  continued  them  in  office.  Of 
course,  he  charged  Brutus  with  too  rigid  an 
exertion  of  the  laws  at  a  time  when  lenity  was 
much  more  politic.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand, 
reminded  him  of  the  ides  of  March,  the  time 
when  they  had  killed  Cesar;  who  was  not, 
personally  speaking,  the  scourge  of  mankind, 
out  onlv  abetted  and  supported  those  that  were 
within  nis  power.  He  bade  him  consider,  that 
if  the  neglect  of  justice  were  in  any  case  to  bo 
connived  at,  it  should  have  been  done  before; 
flind  that  they  had  better  have  borne  with  the 
oppressions  of  Caesar's  friends  than  sfiffered  tha 
mal-practices  of  their  own  to  pass  with  impu 
nity:  "For  then,"  continued  he,  "  we  could 
have  been  blamed  only  for  cowardice,  but  now, 
after  all  we  have  undergone,  we  shall  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  ii^justice."  Such  were  tha 
principles  of  Brutus. 

When  they  were  about  to  leave  Asia,  Brft> 
tus,  it  is  said,  had  an  extraordinary  apparition 
Naturally  watchful,  sparing  in  his  di^t,  aci 
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I  in  buaiiMi,  he  allowed  himwlf  bat 
little  time  for  sleep.  lo  tbe  day  he  never  slept, 
■or  in  the  night,  till  all  business  was  over,  and, 
the  rest  being  retired,  be  had  oobodj  to  con- 
verse with.  But  at  this  time,  involved  ss  he 
was  in  the  operations  of  war,  and  soliciUMis  for 
the  event,  be  only  shimbored  a  little  afler  sup- 
per, and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  ordering 
bs  most  urgent  affairs.  When  these  were 
despatched,  he  employed  himself  in  reading  till 
the  third  watch,  when  the  tribunes  and  centu- 
rions camo  to  him  for  orders.  Thus,  a  little 
before  he  left  Asia,  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
tent,  oy  a  dim  light,  and  «t  a  late  hour.  The 
whole  army  lay  in  sleep  and  silence,  while  the 
general,  wrapped  in  meditation,  thought  he 
perceived  something  enter  his  tent:  turning 
towards  the  door,  he  saw  a  horrible  and  mon- 
strous spectre  standing  silently  by  his  side 
«  What  art  thouP  said  he  boldly,  <<  Art  thou 
god  or  man?  And  what  is  thy  business  with 
Bie.^  The  spectre  answered,  "  I  am  thy  evil 
genius,  Brutus!  Thou  wilt  see  me  at  Philip- 
pi.**  To  which  he  calmly  replied,  *'  Pll  meet 
thee  there."  When  the  apparition  was  gone, 
be  called  his  servants,  who  told  him  they  had 
neither  heard  any  noise,  nor  had  seen  any  viaion. 
That  night  he  did  not  go  to  rest,  but  went 
early  in  the  morning  to  Cassias,  and  told  him 
what  hsd  happened.  Cassius,  who  was  of  the 
school  of  Epicures,  and  used  frequently  to  dis- 
pute with  Brutus  on  these  subjects,  answered 
oim  thus:  <<It  is  the  opinion  of  oar  sect,  that 
not  every  thing  we  see  is  real}  for  matter  is 
evasive,  and  sense  deceitful.  Besides,  the  im- 
pressions it  receives  are,  by  the  quick  and 
subtle  influence  of  imagination,  thrown  into  a 
variety  of  forms,  many  of  which  have  no  arche- 
types in  nature:  and  this  the  imagination  ef- 
fects as  easily  as  we  may  make  an  impression 
on  wax.  The  mind  of  man,  having  in  itself 
the  plastic  powers,  and  the  component  parts, 
can  fashion  and  vary  its  objects  at  pleasure. 
This  is  clear  from  the  sudden  transition  of 
dreams,  in  which  the  imagination  can  educe, 
firom  the  slightest  principles,  such  an  amasing 
variety  of  forms,  and  call  into  exercise  all  the 
passions  of  tbe  soul.  The  mind  is  perpetually 
in  motion,  and  that  motion  is  imagination,  or 
thought.  But  when  the  body,  as  in  your  case, 
is  fatigued  with  labour,  it  naturally  suspends, 
or  perveru  the  regular  functions  of  the  mind. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
there  should  be  any  such  bemga  as  demons,  or 
spinu,  or  that  if  there  were  such,  they  should 
assume  a  human  ahape  or  voice,  or  have  any 
power  to  affect  us.  At  the  same  time,  I  own  I 
could  wish  there  were  such  beings,  that  we 
night  not  rely  on  fleets  and  armies,  but  find 
the  concurrence  of  the  gods  in  this  our  sacred 
and  glorious  enterprise."  Such  were  the  aigu- 
ments  he  made  use  of  to  satisfy  Brutns. 

When  the  army  began  to  march,  two  eagles 
perched  on  the  two  first  sUndards,  and  accom- 

nied  them  as  far  as  Philippi,  being  consUnt- 
^  bd  by  the  soldiera;  but  tbe  day  before  the 
llattle  they  flew  away.  Bmtus  had  already 
redoeed  most  of  the  nations  in  these  parts; 
Bevertheless  he  traversed  the  sea-coast  over 
against  Tbasus,  that,  if  any  hostile  power  re- 
mained, he  ml|ht  bring  it  into  subjection. 
Korbanus,  who  was  enotmped  in  the  straits 


near  Symbolum,  they  serfMiir  ed  la  Mck  t 
manner  that  they  obliged  him  to  qok  the  pleee. 
Indeed,  he  narrowly  escsped  losing  his  whole 
army,  which  had  certainty  been  the  case,  had 
not  Antony  come  to  his  relief  with  aaclianBa» 
ing  expedition  that  Bmtus  ooold  not  believe  it 
to  be  poesible.  C^sar,  who  had  been  kept  b» 
hind  bv  sickness,  joined  his  army  aboiu  tea 
days  after.  Bratos  was  encamped  over  against 
him.  Cassius  was  opposite  to  Antooy.  The 
space  between  the  two  armiea  the  Romans 
call  the  plains  of  Philippi.  Two  armies  of  Ro- 
mans, equal  in  nombera  to  these,  had  new 
before  met  to  engage  each  other.  Casai^ 
was  something  superior  in  anmberaj  but  in 
the  splendour  of  arms  and  equipage  was  &r 
exceeded  by  that  of  Brutusj;  for  most  of  their 
arms  were  of  gold  and  nlver,  which  their 

Smeral  had  liberally  bestowed  upon  them, 
rutus,  in  other  things,  had  accustomed  his 
ofiicen  to  frugaUty)  but  thA  riches  which  his 
soldiera  carried  about  with  them,  woald  at 
once,  he  thought,  add  to  the  spirit  of  the  am- 
bitious, and  make  the  covetoua  valiant  in  the 
defence  of  those  arms,  which  were  their  prin- 
cipal wealth. 

Cesar  made  a  Inatntion  of  his  army  within 
the  camp,  and  gave  each  private  man  a  little 
corn,  and  five  drachmas  only  for  the  sacrifice. 
But  Brutus,  to  shew  his  contempt  of  the  pov- 
erty or  the  avarice  of  Cesar,  made  a  public 
lustration  of  his  army  in  the  field,  and  not  oai^ 
distributed  cattle  to  each  cohort  for  the  sacn- 
fice,  but  gave  fifty  drachmas  on  the  ooeasioa  to 
each  private  man.  Of  course  he  waa  mora  b» 
loved  by  bis  soldiers,  and  they  were  mora 
ready  to  fight  for  him.  It  is  reported,  thst, 
during  the  lustration,  an  unlucky  omen  hap- 
pened to  Cassius.  The  garland  he  was  to 
wear  at  the  sacrifice  was  presented  to  iilm  the 
wrong  side  outwards.  It  is  said  too,  that  at  a 
solemn  procession,  some  time  before,  the  per- 
son who  bore  tbe  golden  image  of  victory  be- 
fore Cassius,  happened  to  stumble,  and  the  im 
age  fell  to  the  ground.  Several  birds  of  prev 
hovered  daily  about  the  camp,  and  swarma  o^ 
bees  wera  seen  within  the  trenches.  Upon 
w^h  the  soothsayera  ordered  the  part  wnne 
thev  appeared,  to  be  shut  up:  for  Cassius,  with 
all  his  Epicurean  philosophy,  began  to  Im  sn- 
peratitious,  and  the  soldiera  were  extremely 
disheartened  by  these  omens. 

For  this  reason  Cassius  was  inclined  to  pro- 
tract the  war,  and  unwilling  to  hazard  the  whole 
of  the  event  on  a  present  engagement.  What 
made  him  for  this  measure  too,  was,  that  that 
were  stronger  in  money  and  provisions,  bat  la 
ferior  in  numbers.  Brutusj  on  the  other  hsad, 
was,  as  usual,  for  an  immediate  decision;  tha 
he  might  either  give  liber^  to  his  country,  or 
rescue  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  toils  and  ez 
penses  of  war.  He  was  encouraged  Hkowiea 
by  the  success  his  cavalry  met  wiQi  In  several 
skirmishes;  and  some  instances  of  desertion 
and  mutiny  in  the  camp^  brought  over  many 
of  the  friends  of  Cassius  to  his  opinion.  Bnl 
there  was  one  Attellius,  who  still  opposed  an 
immediate  decision,  and  advised  to  put  it  off 
till  the  nest  winter.  When  Brutus  asked  Um 
what  ad«  ^  from  that,  he  aa- 

sworef*  else,  I  shall  at 

least  "*    BothCaiid» 
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nd  the  rest  of  the  officera  were  diapleaeed 
with  tbii  answer  J  and  it  waa  detennined  to 
pve  battle  the  day  following. 

Brtitaa,  that  night,  expressed  great  confi- 
dence and  cheerfulness;  and  having  passed  the 
tune  of  supper  in  philosophical  conversation, 
he  went  to  rest  Messala  says,  that  Cassius, 
supped  in  private  with  some  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends;  and  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
mauier,  he  was  pensive  and  silent.  He  adds, 
that^  after  supper,  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  pressing  it  close,  as  he  commonly  did,  in 
token  of  his  friendship,  he  said  in  Greek,—- 
^  Bear  witness,  Messala,  that  I  am  reduced  to 
the  same  necessity  with  Pompey  the  Great,  of 
hazarding  the  liberty  of  my  country  on  one 
battle.  Yet  I  have  confidence  in  our  good 
fortune,  on  which  we  ought  still  to  rely,  though 
the  measures  we  have  resolved  upon  are  indis- 
creeL"  These,  Messala  tells  us,  were  the 
last  words  that  Cassius  spoke,  before  he  bade 
him  fartwM^  and  that  the  next  day,  being  his 
birthday,  he  invited  Cassius  to  sup  with  him. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the 
scarlet  robe,  which  was  the  signal  for  battle, 
Mas  hung  out  in  the  tents  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius; and  they  themselves  met  on  the  plain  b»> 
tween  the  two  armies.  On  this  occasion,  Cas- 
sius tbns  addressed  himself  to  Brutus:  <<  May 
the  gods,  Brutus,  make  this  day  successful,  that 
we  may  pass  the  rest  of  our  days  together  in 
prosperity.  But  as  the  most  important  of  hu- 
man events  are  the  most  uncertain;  and  as  we 
ma^  never  see  each  other  any  more,  if  we  are 
unfortunate  on  this  occasion,  tell  me  what  is 
your  resolution  concerning  flight  and  death .^'' 

Brutus  answered:  *^  In  the  younger  and  less 
experienced  part  of  my  life,  I  was  led,  upon 
philosophical  principles,  to  condemn  the  con* 
duct  of  Cato,  in  killing  himself.  I  thought  it  at 
once  impious  and  unmanly  to  sink  beneath  the 
stroke  of  fortune,  and  to  refuse  the  lot  that 
had  befallen  us.  In  my  present  situation,  how- 
ever, I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  So  that  if 
Heaven  should  now  be  nmavouiable  to  oar 
wishes,  I  will  no  longer  solicit  my  hopes  or  my 
fortune,  but  die  contented  with  it,  such  as  it  is. 
On  the  ides  of  March  I  devoted  my  life  to  my 
country;  end  since  that  time  I  have  lived  in  lib* 
erty  and  glory."  At  these  words  Cassius  smiled, 
and  embracing  B^tus,  said,  <<  Let  us  mareh 
then  against  the  enemv;  for  with  these  reso- 
lutions, though  we  shonld  not  conquer,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear?"  They  then  consulted 
with  their  friends  coi|ceming  the  order  of  bat- 
tle. Brutus  desired  that  he  might  command 
the  right  wing,  though  the  post  was  thought 
more  proper  for  Cassius  on  account  of  his 
experience:  Cassius,  however,  gave  it  up 
to  him,  and  placed  Messala,  with  the  best  of 
his  legions,  in  the  same  wing.  Brutus  immedi- 
ately drew  out  his  cavalry,  which  were  equip- 
C!d  with  great  magnificence,  and  the  foot  fol- 
wed  close  upon  them. 

Antony's  soldiers  were  at  this  time  emploved 
in  making  a  trench  from  the  marsh  where  they 
were  encamped,  to  cut  off  Cassius's  commu- 
aication  with  the  sea.  Cesar  lay  still  in  his 
tent,  confined  ly  sickness.  His  soldiers  were 
Qir  from  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  come 
»o  a  pitched  battle  They  supposed  that  tney 
were  only  making  excursions  to  Larass  the 
tfench-diggers  with  their  light  arms:  and  not 
Vt 


perceiving  tliat  they  were  pourins  in  close  qhmi 
them,  they  were  astonished  at  the  outcry  they 
heard  from  the  trenches.  Brutus,  in  the  mean- 
time, sent  tickets  to  the  several  ofiicers  with 
the  word  of  battle,  and  rode  through  the  rankt 
to  encourage  his  men.  There  were  few  who 
had  patience  to  wait  for  the  word.  The  great 
est  part,  before  it  could  reach  thpm,  fell  with 
loud  shouts  upon  the  enemy.  This  precipitate 
onset  threw  the  army  into  confusion,  and  sepa- 
rated the  legions.  Messala's  legion  first  got 
beyond  the  lef\  wing  of  Csesar,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  those  that  were  stationed  near  him.  In 
their  way  they  did  nothing  more  than  throw 
some  of  the  outmost  ranks  into  disorder,  and 
killed  few  of  the  enemy;  their  great  object  was 
to  fall  upon  Cesar's  camp,  and  they  made  di- 
rectly up  to  it  Caesar  himself,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  Commentaries,  had  but  just  before  beet 
conveyed  out  of  his  tent;  in  consequence  of  a 
vision  of  his  friend  Artorius,  which  command- 
ed that  he  should  be  carried  out  of  the  camp. 
This  made  it  believed  that  he  was  slain;  for  the 
soldiers  had  piereed  his  empty  litter  in  many 
places  with  darts.  Those  who  were  taken  in 
the  camp  were  put  to  the  sword,  amongst  whom 
were  two  thousand  Lacedemonian  auxiliaries. 
Those  who  attacked  Cesar's  legions  in  front 
easily  pat  them  to  the  rout,  and  cut  three  le- 
gions in  pieces.  After  this,  borne  along  with 
the  impetuosity  of  victory^  they  rushed  into  the 
camp  at  the  same  time  with  the  fugitives,  and 
Brutus  was  m  the  midst  of  them.  The  flank 
of  Brutus'to  army  was  now  lefl  unguarded,  by 
the  separation  of  the  right  wing,  which  was 
gone  off  too  far  in  the  pursuit;  and  the  enemy 
pereeiving  this,  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  it  They  accordingly  attacked  it  with  great 
fury,  but  could  make  no  impressios  on  the 
main  body,  which  received  them  with  firmness 
and  unshaken  resolution.  The  left  wing,  how- 
ever, which  was  under  the  command  of  Cassias, 
was  soon  put  to  the  rout;  for  the  men  were  in 
great  disorder,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
jMssed  in  the  right  wing.  The  enemy  pursued 
liim  into  the  camp,  which  they  plundered  and 
destroyed,  though  neither  of  their  generals 
were  present,  Antony,  it  is  said,  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  first  onset,  had  retired  into  the  ad 
joining  marsh;  and  Cesar,  who  had  been  car 
ried  sicli  out  of  the  camp,  was  no  where  to  be 
fonnd.  Nav,  some  of  the  soldiers  would  have 
persuaded  Brutus  that  they  had  killed  Cesar 
describing  his  age  and  person,  and  shewing 
him  their  ^loody  swords. 

The  main  bodv  of  Brutus^  army  had  now 
made  prodigious  havoc  of  the  enemy;  and  Bra 
tus,  in  his  department,  was  no  less  absolutely 
conqueror,  than  Cassius  was  conquered.  The 
want  of  knowing  this  was  the  ruin  of  their  af- 
fairs. Bratus  neglected  to  relieve  Cassius,  be 
cause  he  knew  not  that  he  wanted  reUef. 

When  Bratus  had  destroyed  the  camp  of 
Cesar,  and  was  returoing  from  the  pursuit,  h^ 
was  surprised  that  he  could  neither  pereeive 
the  tent  of  Cassius  above  the  rest,  as  usual,  nor 
any  of  those  that  were  about  it:  for  they  had 
been  demolished  by  the  enemy,  on  their  first 
entering 'the  camp.  Some  who  were  of  quick 
er  sight  than  the  rest,  told  him  that  they  could 
pereeive  a  motion  of  shining  helmets  snd 
silver  targets  in  the  camp  of  Classios,  and  sup> 
posed,  from  their  nombeis  and  their  i 
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mnve  they  parted  at  the  Pirsot  of  Athena, 
when  Cnssius  set  out  Tor  Syria,  and  Bnitua  for 
Macedonia.  The  forcea  they  had  reapectively 
collected  gave  them  great  joy,  and  made  them 
confident  ofaucceaa.  From  Italy  they  had  fled, 
like  aulitary  exilea,  without  money,  without 
amia,  without  a  ahip,  a  aoldier,  or  a  town  to 
fly  to.  Yet  now,  in  ao  ahort  a  time,  they  found 
tbcmselvea  supplied  with  shipping  and  money, 
with  an  army  of  horae  and  foot,  and  in  acondi- 
tion  of  contending  for  the  empire  of  Rome. 
Curaiua  was  no  leaa  respectful  to  Bratus  than 
Bruiua  waa  to  him;  but  the  latter  would  gener- 
ally wail  upon  him,  as  he  waa  the  older  man, 
and  of  a  feeble  constitution.  Caaaius  waa  es- 
teemed an  able  aoldier,  but  of  a  fiery  diapoai- 
tion,  and  ambitioua  to  command  rather  by  fear 
than  affection:  thongh,^at  the  aame  time,  with 
his  faiiiilipr  acquaintance,  he  waa  easy  in  hia 
manners,  and  fond  of  raillery  to  excess.  Bru- 
tus, on  account  of  his  virtue,  waa  respected 
by  the  people,  beloved  by  his  friends,  admired 
by  men  of  principle,  and  not  hated  even  by  hia 
enemies.  He  was  mild  in  his  temper,  and  had 
a  grealiieas  of  mind  that  was  auperior  to  anger, 
avarice,  and  the  love  of  pleasure.  He  was  firm 
and  inflexible  in  hia  opinions,  and  zealous  in 
every  pursuit  where,  justice  or  honour  were 
concerned.  The  people  had  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  his  integrity  and  sincerity  in  every  un* 
dertak'ng,  and  this  naturally  loapired  them 
with  confidence  and  affection.  Evea  Poropev 
the  Great  had  hardly  ever  so  much  credit  with 
them;  for  who  ever  imagined,  that,  if  be  had 
conquered  Cesar,  he  would  have  aubmitted  to 
tnc  laws,  and  would  not  have  retained  his 
power  under  the  title  of  consul  or  dictator,  or 
some  more  specious  and  popular  name.'  Gas- 
sius,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  violent  passions 
and  rapacious  avarice,  was  suspected  of  ex- 
posing himself  to  toil  and  danger,  rather  from 
a  thirst  of  power  than  an  attachment  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  The  former  disturbers 
of  the  commonwealth,  Cinna,  and  Marius, 
and  Carbo,  evidently  set  their  country  aa  a 
stake  for  the  winner,  and  hardly  scrupled  to 
own  that  they  fought  for  empire.  But  tfie  very 
Enemies  of  Brutus  never  charge  him  with  this. 
Kven  Antony  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  Bru- 
tus was  the  onl^  conspirator  who  had  the  sense 
of  honour  and  justice  for  his  motive;  and  that 
*he  rest  were  wholly  actuated  hy  malice  or 
onvpr.  It  is  clear,  too,  from  what  Brutus  him- 
aelf  says,  that  he  finally  and  principally  relied 
on  his  ovta  virtue.  Thus  he  writea  to  Atticus 
immediately  before  an  engagement,  <<That  his 
affairs  were  in  the  most  desirable  situation 
imaginable;  for  that  either  he  should  conquer, 
and  restore  liberty  to  Rome,  or  die,  and  be 
free  from  slavery;  and  that  this  only  remained 
a  question.  Whether  they  ahould  live  or  die 
free  men?  He  adds,  that  Mark  Antony  was 
properly  punished  for  his  foHy;  who,  'when 
he  might  have  ranked  with  the  Bruti,  the  Caa- 
sii,  and  Catos,  chose  rather  to  be  the  under- 
ling of  Octavius;  and  that  if  he  did  not  fall  in 
the  approaching  battle,  they  would  very  soon 
be  at  variance  with  each  other."  In  which 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  true  prophet. 

Whilst  they  were  at  Smyrna, Brutus  desired 
Cassius  to  let  him  have  part  of  the  vast  treasure 
be  had  collected,  because  his  own  was  chiefly 
wponJed  in  equipping  a  fleet,  to  gain  the 


superiority  a  :aea.  But  the  fnenda  of  1 
advised  hie  against  this;  alleging,  that  it  wovld 
be  absurd  to  give  Brutus  that  money  which  he 
had  saved  with  so  much  fVugality,  and  aft- 
quired  with  80  much  envy,  merely  that  Branu 
might  increase  his  popularity,  b^  distribatiag 
it  amongst  the  soldiers.  Casaiua,  hpwevery 
gave  hiok  a  third  of  what  he  had,  and  then  they 
parted  for  their  respective  commanda.  Caa- 
sius  behaved  with  great  aeverity  on  the  taking 
of  Rhodea;  though,  when  he  first  entered 
the  city,  and  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  king 
and  master,  He  answered,  "That  he  was 
neither  their  king  nor  their  master,  but  the 
deatroyer  of  him  who  would  have  been  both." 
Brutua  demanded  supplies  of  men  and  money 
from  the  Lycians;  but  Naucrates,  an  orator, 
persuaded  the  cities  to  rebel,  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  posted  themselves  on  the  billa  with 
an  intent  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Brutua. 
Brutua  at  first  despatched  a  party  of  hora^ 
which  surprised  them  at  dinner,  and  killed 
aix  hundred  of  them.  But  aflerwards,  whec 
he  had  taken  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages, 
he  gave  up  the  prisonera  without  ransom,  and 
ho^  to  gain  them  to  his  party  by  clemency. 
Their  former  sufferings,  however,  made  th^ 
reject  hia  humanity,  and  those  that  still  re 
sisted  being  driven  into  the  city  of  Xanthoa, 
were  there  besieged.  As  a  river  ran  cloae  by 
the  town,  several  attempted  to  escape  by 
swimming  and  diving;  but  they  were  prevented 
by  neta  let  down  for  that  purpose,  which  had 
little  bells  at  the  top,  to  give  notice  when  any 
one  waa  Uken.  The  Xanthians  afterwards 
made  a  sally  in  the  nigh^,  and  set  fire  to  several 
of  the  battering  engines;  but  they  were  per- 
ceived and  driven  back  by  the  Romansi  at  the 
same  time  the  violence  of  the  winds  drove  the 
flames  on  the  city,  so  that  several  houses 
near  the  battlemenu  took  fire.  Brutaa,  being 
apprehensive  that  the  whole  city  would  be 
destroyed,  sent  his  own  soldiers  to  assist  the 
inhabitanta  in  quenching  the  fire.  But  th» 
Lycians  were  seized  wiDi  an  incredible  des- 
pair, a  kind  of  frenzy,  which  can  no  other- 
wise be  described  than  by  calling  it  a  pas- 
sionate desire  of  death.  Women  and  chil- 
dren, free-men  and  slavea,  people  of  all  agea 
and  conditiona,  strove  to  repulse  the  soldien 
as  they  came  to  their  assistance  from  the  walla 
With  their  own  hands  they  collected  wood  and 
reeda,  and  all  manner  of  combustibles,  to  spread 
the  fire  over  the  city,  and  encouraged  ita  pro- 
gress by  eveiy  means  in  their  power.  Thua 
assisted,  the  flames  flew  over  the  whole  with 
dreadful  rapidity;  whilst'  Brutus,  extremely 
shocked  at  this  calamity,  rode  round  the  walla, 
and  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  the  inhabi- 
tanta, antreated  them  to  spare  themselves 
and  their  city.  Regardless  of  his  entreaties, 
they  sought  by  every  means  to  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.  Men,  women,  and  even  children, 
with  hideous  cries,  leaped  into  the  flames.  Soma 
threw  themselves  headlong  from  the  walla,  and 
others  fell  upon  the  swords  of  their  parents, 
opening  their  breasts,  and  begging  to  be  slain 
When  the  city  was  in  a  great  measure  re- 
duced to  ashes,  a  woman  was  found  who  had 
hanged  herself,  with  h^  young  child  fastened 
to  her  neck,  and  the  torch  in'  her  hand,  with 
which  she  had  fired  her  house.  This  deplorabla 
object  so  much  affected  Brutus  that  he  was 
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I  be  WIS  told  of  it,  and  proclaimed  a  re- 1 
raid  to  ant  aoldier  who  could  save  a  XanthiaD. 
It  ia  aa)d  that  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty were  preaerTOd,  and  those  againit  their  will. 
Thna  the  Xanthiana,  as  if  fate  had  appointed 
eeruin  periods  for  their  deatrucUon,  after  a  long 
course  of  years,  sunk  into  that  deplorable  ruin, 
in  which  the  same  rash  deapair  had  involved 
their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war:  forthej  too, 
burned  their  city,  and  deatroyed  themselves. 

After  this,  when  the  Patareans  likewise  made 
resistance,  Brutus  was  under  great  aniiety 
whether  he  should  besiege  them;  for  he  was 
.\fraid  they  should  follow  the  desperate  meas- 
ares  of  the  Xanthians.  Howeyer,  having  some 
of  their  women  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners, 
ne  dismissed  them  without  ransom;  and  those 
returning  to  their  husbands  and  parenu,  who 
happened  to  be  people  of  the  first  distinction, 
so  much  eztollea  the  justice  and  moderation  of 
Brutus,  that  they  prevailed  on  them  to  submit, 
and  put  their  city  in  his  hands.  The  adjacent 
cities  followed  their  example,  and  found  that 
his  humanity  exceeded  their  hopes.  Cassius 
eompelled  every  Rhudian  to  give  up  all  the  gold 
and  silver  in  his  possession,  by  which  he  amass- 
ed eight  thousand  talents;  and  yet  he  laid  the 
public  under  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents 
more;  but  Bruttis  took  only  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty talents  of  the  Lycians,  and,  without  doing 
them  any  other  injury,  led  his  army  into  Ionia. 
Brutus,  in  the  course  of  this  expedition,  did 
many  acts  of  justice,  and  was  vigilant  in  the 
dispensation  of  rewards  and  punishments.  An 
insiance  of  this  I  shall  relate,  because  both  he 
himself,  and  every  honest  Roman,  was  partic- 
ularly pleased  with  it.  When  Pompey  the 
Great,  after  his  overthrow  at  Pharsalia,  fled 
into  Kgypt,  and  landed  near  Pelusium,  the  tu- 
tors and  ministers  of  young  Ptolemy  consulted 
what  measures  they  should  take  on  the  occa- 
sion. But  they  were  of  different  opinions.  Some 
were  for  receiving  him,  others  for  excluding 
him  out  of  Egypt.  Tbeodotus,  a  Chian  by 
birth,  and  a  teacher  of'  rhetoric  by  profession, 
who  then  attended  the  king  in  that  capacity, 
was,  for  want  of  abler  ministers,  admitted^ 
the  council.  This  man  insisted  that  both  were 
in  the  wrong;  those  who  were  for  receiving, 
and  those  who  were  for  expelling  Pompey. 
The  best  measure  they  could  take,  he  aaid, 
would  be  to  put  him  to  death,  and  concluded 
his  Apeech  with  the  proverb,  that  dead  nun 
do  not  bite.  The  council  entered  into  his 
opinion;  and  Pompey  the  Great,  an  exam- 
ple of  the  incredible  mutability  of  fortune,  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  arauments  of  a  sophist,  as 
that  sophist  lived  afterwards  to  boast.  Not 
long  after,  upon  Cssar's  arrival  in  Egypt,  some 
of  the  murderers  received  their  proper  reward, 
and  were  put  to  death:  but  Tbeodotus  made 
nis  escape. — Yet,  though  for  a  while  he  gained 
from  fortune  the  poor  privilege  of  a  wandering 
and  despicable  Ufe,  he  fell  at  last  into  the 
bands  of  Brutus,  as  he  was  passing  through 
Asia;  and,  by  paying  the  forfeit  of  his  base- 
ness, became  more  memorable  from  his  death 
than  from  any  thing  in  his  life. 

About  this  time  Brutus  sent  for  Cassius  to 
Sardis,  and  went  with  hi«  friends  to  meet  him. 
Tne  whole  party  being  arawn  up  saluted  both 
the  leaders  with  the  title  of  Imperator.    But 


it  usually  happens  in  great  affairs,  whan 
many  frienda  and  many  officers  are  engaged; 
mutual  complainta  and  suspicions  arose  be* 
tween  Brutus  and  Cassius.  To  settle  theat 
more  properly,  they  retired  into  an  apartment 
by  themselves.  Expostulations,  debates,  and 
accusations  followed;  and  these  were  so  vio- 
lent that  they  burst  into  tears.  Their  friendt 
without  were  surprised  at  the  loudness  and  a» 
perity  of  the  conterence;  but  though  they  were 
apprehensive  of  the  consequence,  they  dnral 
not  interfere,  because  they  had  been  expressly 
forbidden  to  enter.  Favoniua,  however,  an 
imitator  of  Cato,  but  rather  an  enthnsiaat  than 
rational  in  his  philosophy,  attempted  to  enter. 
The  servants  in  waiting  endeavoured  to  prevent 
him,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  stop  the  impetuous 
Favoniua.  He  was  violent  in  his  whole  con- 
duct, and  valued  himself -less  on  his  dignity  aa 
a  senator  than  on  a  kind  of  cynical  freedom  on 
Baying  every  thing  he  pleased;  nor  was  this  an- 
enteruining  to  those  who  could  bear  with  hia 
impertinence.  However,  he  broke  through  the 
door  and  entered  the  apartment,  pronouncing, 
in  a  theatrical  tone,  what  Nestor  says  in 
Homer, 
Young  men,  be  mlcd^Pm  older  than  yoa  both. 

Caasius  laughed:  but  Brutus  thrust  him  ont» 
telling  him  that  he  pretended  to  be  a  cynic,  bol 
waa  in  reality  a  dog.  This,  however,  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute;  and  for  that  time  they 
parted.  Caasius  gave  an  entertainment  in  the 
evening,  to  which  Brutus  invited  his  friends. 
When  they  were  seated,  Favoniua  came  in 
from  bathing.  Brutus  called  aloud  to  him, 
telling  him  that  he  was  not  invited,  and  bade 
him  go  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  Favo- 
niua, notwithstanding,  thrust  himself  in,  and  aat 
down  in  the  middle.  On  that  occasion  there 
was  much  learning  and  good  humour  in  the 
conversation. 

The  day  following,  one  Lucius  Pella,  who 
had  been  prstor,  and  employed  in  ofiices  of 
trust,  beiilg  impeached  by  the  Sardiana  of  em- 
bezzling the  public  money,  was  disgraced  and 
condemned  by  Brutua.  This  waa  very  morti- 
fying to  Cassius;  for,  a  little  before,  two  of  hia 
own  friends  had  been  accused  of  the  same 
crime:  but  he  had  absolved  them  in  public^ 
and  contenting  himself  with  giving  them  a  pri- 
vate reproof,  continued  them  in  office.  Of 
courae,  be  charged  Brutus  with  too  rigid  an 
exertion  of  the  laws  at  a  time  when  lenity  waa 
much  more  politic.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand, 
reminded  him  of  the  ides  of  March,  the  time 
when  they  had  killed  Csesor;  who  was  not, 
personally  speaking,  the  scourge  of  mankind, 
out  only  abetted  and  supported  those  that  were 
within  nis  power.  He  bade  him  consider,  that 
if  the  neglect  of  justice  were  in  any  caae  to  bo 
connived  at,  it  should  have  been  done  before; 
a[nd  that  they  had  better  have  borne  with  the 
oppressions  of  Cassar'a  frienda  than  sfiffered  the 
mal-practicea  of  their  own  to  pass  with  impu 
nity:  <<For  then,''  continued  he^  *'  we  could 
have  been  blamed  only  for  cowardice,  but  now,  , 
after  all  we  have  undergone,  we  shall  lie  undei 
the  imputation  of  ifyustice."  Sdch  were  the 
principles  of  Brutus. 

When  they  were  about  to  leave  Asia,  Brft> 
tua,  it  is  said,  had  an  extraordinary  apparition 
Naturally  watchful,  sparing  in  his  diet,  aiitf 
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I  in  buinett,  be  allowed  bimeelf  but 
little  time  for  ileep.  In  the  day  he  noTer  slept, 
■or  in  the  night,  till  all  bosineM  was  over,  and, 
the  rest  being  retired,  he  had  nobody  to  con- 
verae  with.  Bet  at  this  time,  invoWed  ac  he 
waa  in  the  operationa  of  war,  and  solicitoai  for 
the  event,  he  only  slumbered  a  little  after  sup- 
per, and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  ordering 
■is  moat  urgent  affairs.  When  these  were 
despatched,  he  employed  himself  in  reading  till 
the  third  watch,  when  the  tribunes  and  centu- 
rions camo  to  him  for  orders.  Thus,  a  little 
before  he  left  Asia,  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
tent,  oy  a  dim  light,  and  at  a  late  hour.  The 
whole  army  lay  in  sleep  and  ailence^  while  the 
general,  wrapped  in  meditation,  thought  he 
perceived  something  enter  his  tent:  turning 
towards  the  door,  he  saw  a  horrible  and  mon- 
strous spectre  standing  ailently  by  his  side 
<<  IVhat  art  tbou.^  said  he  boldly,  <<  Art  thou 
god  or  man?  And  what  is  thy  business  with 
me?"  The  spectre  answered,  "  I  am  thy  evil 
genius,  Brutus!  Thou  wilt  see  me  at  Philip- 
pi."  To  which  he  calmly  replied,  "  I'll  meet 
thee  there."  When  the  apparition  was  gone, 
he  called  his  servants,  who  told  him  they  had 
neither  heard  any  noise,  nor  had  seen  any  viaion. 
That  night  he  did  not  go  to  rest,  but  went 
early  in  the  morning  to  Cassius,  and  told  him 
what  had  happened.  Casnus,  who  was  of  the 
school  of  Epicures,  and  used  frequently  to  dis- 

Cute  with  Brutus  on  these  sul^ects,  answered 
im  thus:  '<  It  is  the  opinion  of  our  sect,  that 
not  every  thing  we  see  is  real}  for  matter  is 
evasive,  and  sense  deceitful.  Besides,  the  im- 
pressions it  receives  are,  by  the  quick  and 
subtle  influence  of  imagination,  thrown  into  a 
variety  of  forms,  many  of  which  have  no  arche- 
tvpcs  in  nature:  and  this  the  imagination  ef- 
fects as  easily  as  we  may  make  an  impression 
on  wax.  The  mind  of  man,  having  in  itself 
the  plastic  powers,  and  the  component  parts, 
can  fashion  and  vary  its  objects  at  pleasure. 
This  is  clear  from  the  sadden  transition  of 
dreams,  in  which  the  imagination  can  educe, 
from  the  slightest  principles,  such  an  amazing 
variety  of  forms,  and  call  into  exercise  all  the 
passions  of  the  soul.  The  mind  is  perpetually 
in  motion,  and  that  motion  is  imagination,  or 
thought.  But  when  the  body,  as  in  your  case, 
is  fatigued  with  labour,  it  naturally  suspends, 
or  perverts  the  regular  functions  of  the  mind. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
there  should  be  any  such  bemgs  as  demons,  or 
■pints,  or  that  if  there  were  such,  they  should 
assume  a  human  shape  or  voice,  or  have  any 
power  to  affect  us.  At  the  same  time,  I  own  I 
could  wish  there  were  such  beings,  that  we 
might  not  rely  on  fleets  and  armies,  but  find 
the  concurrence  of  the  gods  in  this  our  sacred 
and  glorious  enterprise."  Such  were  the  argu- 
ments he  made  use  of  to  satisfy  Brutns. 

When  the  army  began  to  march,  two  eagles 
perched  on  the  two  first  standards,  and  accom- 
panied them  as  far  as  Philippi,  being  constant- 
ly fed  by  the  soldiers;  but  the  day  before  the 
battle  they  flew  away.  Brutus  had  already 
reduced  most  of  the  nations  in  these  parte; 
nevertheless  he  traversed  the  sea-coast  over 
against  Tbasus,  that,  if  any  hostile  power  re- 
mained, he  mi|ht  bring  it  into  subjection. 
Norbanns,  who  was  enmroped  in  the  straite 


near  Symbolum,  they  mrfoatar  ed  m  wmk  t 
manner  that  they  obliged  him  to  quit  the  placa. 
Indeed,  he  narrowly  escaped  loeing  his  whole 
army,  which  hod  oeruinly  been  the  case,  bad 
not  Antony  come  to  his  relief  with  sachama*- 
ing  expedition  that  Brutus  could  not  beheve  it 
to  be  possible.  C>'«ar,  who  had  been  kept  b^ 
hind  bv  eiokaess,  joined  his  army  about  ten 
days  after.  Brutus  was  encamped  over  against 
him.  Gassiue  waa  opposite  to  Antony.  The 
space  between  the  two  armies  the  Romans 
call  the  plains  of  PhilippL  Two  armies  of  Ro- 
mans, equal  in  numbers  to  these,  had  neve*' 
before  met  to  engage  each  other.  Caesai^ 
was  aomething  superior  in  numbers;  but  in 
the  splendour  of  arms  and  equipage  waa  far 
exceeded  by  that  of  Brutus}  for  most  of  their 
arms  were  of  gold  and  silver,  which  their 
general  had  lilwrally  bestowed  upon  them. 
Brutus,  in  other  things,  had  accustomed  his 
ofiicers  to  frugality;  Init  ttib  richea  which  hia 
soldiers  carried  about  with  them,  would  at 
once,  be  thought,  add  to  the  spirit  of  the  am- 
bitious, and  make  the  covetous  valiant  in  tba 
defence  of  those  arms,  which  were  their  prin- 
cipal wealth. 

Casar  made  a  Inatration  of  his  army  withia 
the  camp,  and  gave  each  private  man  a  little 
com,  and  five  drachmas  only  for  the  sacrifice. 
But  Brutus,  to  shew  his  contempt  of  the  pov- 
erty or  the  avarice  of  Cesar,  made  a  publie 
lustration  of  his  army  in  the  field,  and  not  only 
distributed  cattle  to  each  cohort  for  the  sacri- 
fice, but  gave  fifty  drachmas  on  the  occasion  to 
each  private  man.  Of  course  he  was  more  b» 
loved  by  his  soldiers,  and  they  were  mom 
ready  to  fight  for  him.  It  is  reported,  that, 
during  the  lustration,  an  unlucky  omen  hap- 
pened to  Cassius.  The  garland  he  was  to 
wear  at  the  sacrifice  was  presented  to  iilm  the 
wrong  side  outwards.  It  is  said  too,  that  at  a 
solemn  procession,  some  time  before,  the  per- 
son who  bore  the  golden  image  of  victory  be- 
fore Cassius,  happened  to  stumble,  and  the  im 
age  fell  to  the  ground.  Several  birds  of  prey 
hovered  daily  about  the  camp,  and  swarms  oT 
bees  were  seen  within  the  trenches.  Upon 
inilcli  the  soothsayers  ordered  the  part  where 
thev  appeared,  to  be  shut  up:  for  Cassius,  with 
all  bis  Epicurean  philosophy,  began  to  bs  so* 
perstitious,  and  the  soldiers  were  extremely 
disheartened  by  these  omens. 

For  this  reason  Cassius  was  inclined  to  pro- 
tract the  war,  and  unwilling  to  hazard  the  whole 
of  the  event  on  a  present  engagement.  What 
made  him  for  this  measure  too,  was,  that  that 
were  stronger  in  money  and  provisions,  bat  u 
ferior  in  numbers.  Brutns;  on  the  other  hand, 
was,  as  usual,  for  an  immediate  decision;  tha 
he  might  either  give  liber^  to  his  country,  or 
rescue  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  toils  and  ex 

Spenaes  of  war.  He  was  encouraged  likewise 
the  success  his  cavalry  met  with  in  several 
irmisbes;  and  some  instances  of  desertion 
and  mutiny  in  the  camp,  brought  over  many 
of  the  friends  of  Cassius  to  his  opinion.  But 
there  was  one  Attellius,  who  still  opposed  an 
immediate  decision,  and  advised  to  put  it  ofT 
till  the  next  winter.  When  Brutus  asked  fatai 
what  advantages  he  expected  from  that,  he  ■■- 
swered  ^If  I  gain  nothing  else,  I  shall  U 
least  live  so  much  '.he  longer."    Both  Caadis 
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nd  the  rest  of  the  officer!  were  diipleaaed 
with  this  answer;  and  it  was  determined  to 
give  battle  the  day  following. 

Bratus,  that  night^  expressed  great  confi- 
dence and  cheerfulness;  and  having  passed  the 
tune  of  supper  in  philosophical  conversation, 
be  went  to  rest  Messala  says,  that  CaasiUs, 
Mpped  in  private  with  some  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends;  and  that,  contrary  to  his  nsoal 
manner,  he  was  pensive  and  silent.  He  adds, 
that,  afler  supper,  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  pressing  it  close,  as  he  commonly  did,  in 
token  of  his  friendship,  he  said  in  Greek, — 
*^  Bear  witness,  Messala,  that  I  am  reduced  to 
the  same  necessity  with  Pompey  the  Great,  of 
haxardins  the  liberty  of  my  country  on  one 
battle.  Yet  I  have  confidence  in  our  good 
fortune,  on  which  we  ought  still  to  rely,  though 
the  measures  we  have  resolved  upon  are  indis- 
creet" These,  Messala  tells  us,  were  the 
last  words  that  Cassius  spoke,  before  he  bade 
him  farewtU}  and  that  the  next  day,  being  his 
birthday,  he  invited  Cassius  to  sop  with  him. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the 
%carlet  robe,  wUch  was  the  signal  for  battle, 
Iras  hung  out  in  the  tents  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius; and  they  themselves  met  on  the  plain  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  On  this  occasion,  Cas- 
sius thus  addressed  himself  to  Brutu^  "  May 
the  gods,  Brutus,  make  this  day  successful,  that 
we  may  pass  the  rest  of  our  days  together  in 
prosperity.  But  as  the  most  important  of  hu- 
man events  are  the  most  uncertain;  and  as  we 
ma^  never  see  each  other  any  more,  if  we  are 
unfortunate  on  this  occasion,  tell  me  what  is 
your  resolution  concerning  flight  and  death?" 

Brutus  answered:  <<  In  the  younger  and  less 
experienced  part  of  my  life,  I  was  led,  upon 
philosophical  principles,  to  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  Cato,  in  killing  himself.  I  thought  it  at 
once  impious  and  unmanly  to  sink  beneath  the 
stroke  of  fortune,  and  to  refuse  the  lot  that 
bad  befallen  us.  In  my  present  situation,  how- 
ever, I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  So  that  if 
Heaven  should  now  be  unfavourable  to  our 
wishes,  I  will  no  longer  solicit  my  hopes  or  my 
fortune,  but  die  contented  with  it,  such  as  it  is. 
On  the  idea  of  March  I  devoted  my  life  to  my 
country;  and  since  that  time  I  have  lived  in  lib- 
erty and  glory."  At  these  words  Cassius  smiled, 
and  embracing  Bgutus,  said,  <<  Let  us  march 
then  against  the  enemv;  for  with  these  reso- 
lutions, though  we  should  not  conquer,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear?"  They  then  consulted 
with  their  friends  coqceming  the  order  of  bat- 
tle. Brutus  desired  that  he  might  coipmand 
the  right  wing,  though  the  post  was  thousht 
more  proper  for  Cassius  on  account  of  ois 
experience:  Cassius,  however,  gave  it  up 
to  him,  and  placed  Messala,  with  the  best  of 
his  legions,  in  the  same  wing.  Brutus  immedi- 
ately drew  out  his  cavalry,  which  were  equip- 
ped with  great  magnificence,  and  the  foot  fol- 
lowed close  upon  them. 

Antony's  soldiers  were  at  this  timeemploved 
in  making  a  trench  from  the  marsh  where  they 
were  encamped,  to  cut  off  Cassius's  oommu- 
aication  with  the  sea.  Cesar  lay  still  in  his 
ient,  confined  ly  sickness.  His  soldiers  were 
Ckr  from  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  come 
ui  a  pitched  battle.  They  supposed  that  toey 
were  only  making  excursions  to  Iiarass  the 
trench-diggers  with  their  light  arms;  and  not 


perceiving  that  they  were  pouring  in  close  unmi 
them,  they  were  astonished  at  the  outcry  they 
heard  from  the  trenches.  Brutus,  in  the  mean- 
time, sent  tickets  to  the  several  officers  with 
the  word  of  battle,  and  rode  through  the  ranks 
to  encourage  his  men.  There  were  few  who 
had  patience  to  wait  for  the  word.  The  great 
est  part,  before  it  could  reach  th|m,  fell  witli 
loua  shouts  upon  the  enemy.  This  precipitate 
onset  threw  the  army  into  confusion,  and  sepa- 
rated the  legions.  Messala's  legion  first  got 
beyond  the  fed  wing  of  Caesar,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  those  that  were  stationed  near  him.  Ic 
their  way  they  did  nothing  more  than  {hrow 
some  of  the  outmost  ranks  into  disorder,  and 
killed  few  of  the  enemy;  their  great  object  was 
to  fall  upon  Cesar's  camp,  and  they  made  di- 
rectly up  to  it  Cesar  himself,  as  he  tells  us  m 
his  Commentaries^  had  but  just  before  beei 
conveyed  out  of  his  tent;  in  consequence  of  a 
vision  of  his  friend  Artorius,  which  command- 
ed that  he  should  be  carried  out  of  the  camp. 
This  made  it  believed  that  he  was  slain;  for  the 
soldiers  had  pierced  his  empty  litter  in  many 
places  with  dims.  Those  who  were  taken  in 
the  camp  were  put  to  the  sword,  amongst  whom 
were  two  thousand  Lacedemonian  auxiliaries. 
Those  who  attacked  Cesar's  legions  in  front 
easily  pat  them  to  the  rout,  and  cut  three  le- 
gions in  pieces.  AAer  this,  borne  along  with 
the  impetuocity  of  victory,  they  rushed  into  the 
camp  at  the  same  time  with  the  fugitives,  and 
Bruius  was  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  flank 
of  Brutus's  army  was  now  leA  unguarded,  by 
the  separation  of  the  right  wing,  which  was 
gone  off  too  far  in  the  pursuit;  and  the  enemy 
perceiving  this,  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  it  They  accordingly  attacked  it  with  great 
fury,  but  could  make  no  impressio&  on  the 
main  body,  which  received  them  with  firmness 
and  unshaken  resolution.  The  left  wing,  how- 
ever, which  was  under  the  command  of  Cassias, 
wae  soon  put  to  the  rout;  for  the  men  were  in 
great  disorder,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
jMused  in  the  right  wing.  The  enemy  pursued 
liim  into  the  camp,  which  they  plundered  and 
destroyed,  though  neither  of  their  generals 
were  present,  Antony,  it  is  said,  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  first  onset,  had  retired  into  the  ad 
joining  marsh;  and  Cesar,  who  had  been  car 
ried  sick  out  of  the  camp,  was  no  where  to  be 
found.  Nay,  some  of  the  soldiers  would  have 
persuaded  Brutus  that  they  had  killed  Cesar 
describing  his  age  and  person,  and  shewing 
him  their  ^loody  swords. 

The  main  body  of  Brutus's  army  had  now 
made  prodigious  havoc  of  the  enemy;  and  Bm 
tus,  in  his  department,  was  no  less  absolutely 
conqueror,  than  Cassius  was  conquered.  The 
want  of  knowing  this  was  the  ruin  of  their  af- 
fairs. Brutus  neglected  to  relieve  Cassius,  be 
cause  he  knew  not  that  he  wanted  relief. 

When  Bmtus  had  destroyed  the  camp  of 
Cesar,  and  was  returning  from  the  pursuit,  h^ 
was  surprised  that  he  could  neither  perceive 
the  tent  of  Cassius  above  the  rest,  as  usual,  nor 
any  of  those  that  were  about  it:  for  they  had 
been  demolished  by  the  enemy,  on  their  first 
entering'the  camp.  Some  who  were  of  quick 
er  sight  than  the  rest,  told  him  that  they  could 
perceive  a  motion  of  shining  helmets  and 
silver  targets  in  the  camp  of  C«assins,  and  sup- 
posed, from  their  numbers  and  their  i 
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that  tliey  coa\d  not  be  those  who  were  left  to 
guard  the  camp;  though  at  the  aame  time, 
there  was  not  so  great  an  appearance  of  dead 
bodies  as  thcrb  must  have  been  after  the  defeat 
of  BO  many  legions.  This  gave  Brutus  the 
first  suspicion  of  Cassius's  misfortune;  and, 
leaving  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
he  called  off  the  rest  from  the  pursuit  and  led 
them,  in  order,  to  the  relief  of  Cassius. 

The  case  of  that  general  was  thisi—He  was 
chagrined,  at  first,  by  the  irregular  conduct  of 
Brutus's  soldiers,  who  began  the  attack  without 
waiting  for  the  command;  and,  afterwards,  by 
their  attention  to  plunder,  whereby  they  ne- 
elected  to  surround  and  cut  off  the  enemy. 
Thus  dissatisfied,  be  trifled  with  his  command, 
and,  for  want  of  vigilance,  suffered  himself  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  right  wing; 
upon  which  his  cavalry  quitted  their  post,  and 
fled  towards  the  sea.  The  foot,  likewise,  be- 
gin to  give  way;  and  though  he  had  labour- 
ed as  much  as  possible  to  stop  their  flight,  and 
snatching  an  ensign  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
fugitives,  fixed  it  at  his  feet,  yet  he  was  hardly 
able  to  keep  his  own  praetorian  band  together: 
so  that,  at  length,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  with 
B  very  small  number,  to  a  hill  that  overlooked 
the  plain.  Yet  here  he  could  dircover  nothing; 
for  he  was  short-sighted,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  he  could  perceive  his  own  camp 

Elundered.  His  companions,  however,  saw  a 
irge  detachment  of  horse,  which  Brutus  had 
sent  to  their  relief,  making  up  to  them.  These 
Cassius  concluded  to  be  the  enemy  that  were 
in  pursuit  of  him;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
dispatched  Titinius  to  reconnoitre  them.  When 
the  cavalry  of  Brutus  saw  this  faithful  friend 
of  Cassius  approach,  they  shouted  for  joy.  His 
acquaintance  leaped  from  their  horses  to  em- 
brace him,  and  toe  rest  rode  round  him  with 
clashing  of  arms,  and  all  the  clamorous  ex- 
pressions of  gladness.  This  circumstance  had 
a  fatal  effect.  Cassius  took  it  for  granted, 
that  Titinius  was  seized  by  the  enemy,  and  re- 
gretted, that,  through  a  weak  desire  of  hfe,he 
had  suffered  his  friend  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
When  he  had  expressed  himself  to  this  effect, 
he  retired  into  an  empty  tent,  accompanied 
only  by  his  freedman  Pindarus,  whom,  ever 
since  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  he  had  reuinni 
or  a  particular  purpose.  In  that  defeat,  he 
escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Parthians;  but 
now,  wrapping  his  robe  about  his  face,  he  laid 
bare  his  neck,  and  commanded  Pindarus  to 
cut  off  his  head.  This  was  done;  for  his  bead 
was  found  severed  from  his  body:  but  whether 
Pindarus  did  it  by  his  master's  command,  has 
been  suspected;  because  he  never  afterwards 
appeared.  It  was  koon  discovered  who  the 
cavalry  were,  and  Titinius,  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, came  to  the  place  where  he  left  Cassius. 
When  the  lamentations  of  his  friends  informed 
klm  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  general,  he  se- 
verely reproached  himself  for  the  tardiness 
which  had  occasioned  it,  and  fell  upon  his 
sword. 

Brutus,  when  be  was  assured  of  the  defeat 
of  Cassius,  made  all  possible  haste  to  bis  re- 
lief; but  ho  knew  notning  of  his  death  till  he 
came  up  to  his  camp.  There  he  lamented  over 
his  body,  and  called  him  the  Icut  qf  Romans: 
oitimating,  that  Rome  would  never  produce 
•nolher  man  of  equal  spirit.    He  ordered  his 


funeral  to  be  celebrated  ai  Thosus,  that  it  t 
not  occasion  anv  disorder  in  the  camp, 
dispersed  and  dejected  soldiers  he  coUecteo 
ana  encouraged;  and  as  they  had  been  stripped 
of  every  thing  by  the  enemy,  he  promised  tbea 
two  thousand  drachmas  a  man.  This  munjfi> 
cence  at  once  encouraged  and  surprised  them: 
thev  attended  him  at  his  departure  with  great 
acclamations,  and  complimented  him  as  tba 
only  general  of  the  four  who  had  not  been  bee^ 
en.  Brutus  was  confident  of  victory,  and  the 
event  justified  that  confidence:  for,  with  a  few 
legions,  he  overcame  all  that  opposed  him:  ud 
if  most  of  his  soldiers  had  not  passed  the  eae> 
my  in  pursuit  of  plunder,  the  battle  most  have 
been  decisive  in  his  favour.  He  lost  ei^ 
thousand  men,  including  the  servants,  wbon 
he  calls  Briges.  Messala  says,  he  supposes 
the  enemy  lost  more  than  twice  that  number; 
and,  of  course,  they  were  more  discouraged 
than  Brutus,  till  Demetrius,  a  servant  of  Cas- 
sius, went  over  to  Antony  in  the  evening,  and 
carried  him  his  master's  robe  and  sword,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  dead  body.  This  so  ef 
fectually  encouraged  the  enemy,  that  Ihcy  were 
drawn  up  in  form  of  battle  by  break  of  day. 
Both  camps,  in  the  occupation  of  Bratns,  in- 
volved him  in  difficulties.  His  own,  fi}H  of 
prisoners,  required  a  strong  guard.  At  the 
same  time  many  of  the  soldiers  of  Cassias  mar 
mured  at  their  change  of  master,  and  the  van 
quished  were  naturally  envious  and  jealous  of 
the  victors.  He,  therefore,  thought  proper  tft 
draw  up  his  army,  but  not  to  fighL 

All  the  slaves  he  had  taken  prisonera,  bdng 
found  prpcUsing  with  his  soldiers,  were  put  t6 
the  sword:  but  most  of  the  freedmen  and  dti 
sens  were  dismissed;  and  he  told  them  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  were  more  truly  pri^ooeir 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  in  his;  witk 
them,  he  said,  they  were  slaves  indeed;  bal 
with  him,  freedmen  and  citizens  of  Rome.  Ht 
was  obliged,  however,  to  dismiss  tliem  private* 
ly;  for  they  had  implacable  enemies  amongst 
Jiis  own  friends  and   oflicers.    Amongst  the 

ftrisoners  were  Yolumnius,  a  mimic,  and  Saco- 
io,  a  buffoon,  of  whom  Brutus  took  no  notice 
till  they  were  brought  before  him,  and  accus- 
ed of  continuing,  even  in  their  captivity,  their 
scurrilous  jests  and  abusive  language.  Yet, 
still  token  up  with  more  important  concerns, 
he  paid  no  regard  to  the  accusation:  but  Mes- 
sala Corvinus  was  of  opinion,  that  they  should 
be  publicly  whipped,  and  sent  naked  to  the 
enemy,  as  proper  associates  and  convivial  emo' 
panions  for  such  generals.  Some  were  enter 
tained  with  the  idea,  and  laughed;  but  Publioi 
Casca,  the  first  that  wounded  Ca»ar,  observ- 
ed, that  it  was  indecent  to  celebrate  the  obse* 
quics  of  Cassius  with  jesting  and  laughter 
«  As  for  you,  Brutus,"  said  he, « it  will  be  seen 
what  esteem^ou  have  for  the  memory  of  that 
general,  when  you  have  either  punished  or 
pardoned  those  who  ridicule  and  revile  him.* 
Brutus  resented  this  expostulation,  and  said 
"  Why  is  this  business  thrown  upon  me.  C«* 
ca?  Why  do  not  you  do  what  you  ihiiML  pi» 
per.^  This  answer  was  considered  as  at  as- 
sent to  their  death;  so  the  poor  wretches  ten 
carried  off  and  slain. 

He  now  gave  the  promised  rewards  to  $■ 
soldiers;  and  after  gently  rebuking  iliem  il, 
beginning  the  assault  without  wailing  for  Um- 
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nroid  of  battle,  he  promiied,  that  if  they  ac- 
qaitted  themselveB  to  hia  satiafaction  in  the  next 
engagement,  he  would  f^ire  them  up  the  citiea 
of  Lacedsemon  and  Theasalonica,  to  plunder. 
Thia  is  the  only  circumatance  in  hia  life  for 
which  DO  apology  can  be  made.  For  though 
Antony  and  Csaar  aflerwarda  acted  with  more 
unbounded  cruelty  in  rewarding  their  aoldiera; 
though  they  deprived  most  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Italy  of  their  lands,  and  gave  them 
to  those  who  had  no  title  to  them;  yet  they 
acted  consistently  with  their  first  principle, 
which  was  the  acquisition  of  empire  and  arbi- 
trary power.  But  Brutua  maintained  such  a  rep- 
utation for  virtue,  that  he  was  neither  allowed 
to  conquer,  nor  even  to  save  himself,  except  on 
the  Ftrictest  principles  of  honour  and  justice; 
more  particularly  since  the  death  of  Cassius,  to 
whom,  if  any  act  of  violence  were  committed, 
*t  was  generally  imputed.  Howevrr,  as  sailora, 
when  their  rudder  is  broken  in  a  storm,  substi- 
CutB  some  other  piece  of  wood  in  its  place;  and 
though  they  cannot  steer  so  well  as  before,  do 
the  best  tbev  can  in  their  necessity;  so  Brutua, 
at  the  head  of  so  vast  an  army,  and  such  im- 
portant affairs,  unassisted  by  any  officer  that 
was  equal  to  the  chaise,  was  obliged  to  make 
use  of  such  advisers  as  he  had;  and  he  gen- 
erally followed  the  counsel  of  those  who  pro- 
posed any  thing  that  might  bring  Cassius's  sol- 
diers to  order;  for  these  were  extremely  un< 
tractable;  insolent  in  the  camp,  for  want  of 
their  general,  though  cowardly  in  the  field, 
from  ^e  remembrance  of  their  defeat. 

The  affairs  of  Cssar  and  Antony  were  not 
in  a  much  better  condition.  Provisions  were 
scarce,  and  the  marshy  situation  of  their  camp 
made  them  dread  the  winter.  They  already 
oegan  to  fear  the  inconveniences  of  it;  for  the 
autumnal  rains  had  fallen  heavy  after  the  battle, 
and  their  tents  were  filled  with  mire  and  water, 
which,  from  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  im- 
mediately froze.  In  this  situation  they  received 
intelligence  of  their  loss  at  sea. — ^Their  fleet, 
which  was  coming  from  Italy  with  a  largo  sup- 
ply of  soldiers,  was  met  by  that  of  Brutus,  and 
■o  totally  defeated,  that  tne  few  who  escaped 
were  reduced  by  famine  to  eat  the  sails  and 
tackle  of  the  ships.  It  was  now  determined,  on 
Cesar's  side,  that  they  should  come  to  battle, 
before  Brutus  was  made  acquainted  with  his 
success.  It  appears  that  the  fight,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  was  on  the  same  day;  but,  by  some 
accident,  rather  than  the  fault  of  their  officers, 
Brutus  knew  nothing  of  his  victory  till  twenty 
days  af\er.  Had  he  been  informed  of  it,  he 
would  never,  certainly,  have  hazarded  a  second 
battle:  for  he  had  provisions  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  his  army  was  so  advanta- 
^ously  posted,  that  it  was  safe  both  from  the 
iBJniicB  of  the  weather,  and  the  incursions  of 
t^  enemy.  Besides,  knowing  that  be  was 
wholly  roaster  at  sea,  and  partly  victorious  by 
land,  he  would  have  had  every  thing  imagina- 
ble to  encourage  him;  and  could  not  have  been 
urged  to  any  dangerous  measures  by  despair. 

But  it  seems  that  the  republican  formof  gov- 
enimcnt  was  no  longer  to  subsist  in  Rome;  that 
It  necessarily  required  a  monarchy;  and  that 
Providence,  to  remove  the  only  man  who  could 

?pose  'Cs  destined  master,  kept  the  knowledge 
that  victory  from  him  till  it  was  too  late. 


And  yet,  how  near  was  he  to  receiving  the  i»> 
telligence!  The  very  evening  before  the  en* 
gagement,  a  deserter,  named  Clodius,  cama 
over  from  the  enemy  to  tell  him,  that  Cssai 
was  informed  of  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  of  his  hastening  the  battle. 
The  deserter,  htmvever,  was  considered  either 
as  designing  or  ill-informed:  his  intelligence 
was  disregarded,  and  he  was  not  even  admit- 
ted into  the  presence  of  Brutus. 

4*hat  night,  they  say,  the  spectre  appeared 
again  to  Brutus,  and  assumed  its  former  figure, 
but  vanished  without  speaking.  Yet  Publiuf 
Yolumnius,  a  philosophical  man,  who  had 
borne  arms  with  Brutus  during  the  whole  war, 
makes  no  mention  of  this  prodigy;  though  he 
says,  that  the  first  standard  was  covered  with 
a  swarm  of  bees;  and  that  the  arm  of  one  of 
the  officers  sweated  oil  of  roses,  which  would 
not  cease  though  they  oflen  wiped  it  ofil  He 
says,  too,  that  immediately  before  the  battle, 
two  eagles  fought  in  the  space  between  the 
two  armies;  and  that  there  was  an  incredible 
silence  and  attention  in  the  fieid.  till  that  oe 
the  side  of  Brutus  was  beaten  and  flew  away. 
The  story  of  the  Ethiopian  is  well  known,  who, 
meeting  the  standard  bearer  opening  the  gate 
of  the  camp,  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers; 
for  that  they  interpreted  as  an  ill  omen. 

When  Brutus  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  fonn 
of  battle,  he  paused  some  time  before  he  gave 
the  word.  While  he  was  visiting  tho  ranks,  he 
had  suspicions  of  some,  and  heard  accusatione 
of  others.  The  cavalry,  he  founds  had  no  ar* 
dour  for  the  attack,  but  seemed  waiting  to  see 
what  the  foot  would  do.  Besides,  Camulatus, 
a  soldier  in  the  highest  estimation  for  valour, 
rode  close  by  Brutus,  and  went  over  to  the 
enemy  in  his  «ight.  This  hurt  him  inexpree* 
sibly;  and  partly  out  of  anger,  partly  from  fear 
of  further  desertion  and  treachery,  he  led  hia 
forces  against  the  enemy,  about  three  in  the 
aflernoon.  Where  he  fought  in  person,  he  was 
still  successful.  He  charged  the  enemy's  left 
wing,  and,  the  cavalry  following  the  impres- 
sion which  the  foot  had  made,  it  was  put  to 
the  rout.  But  when  the  other  wing  of  Brutus 
was  ordered  to  advance,  the  inferiority  of  their 
numbers  made  them  apprehensive  that  they 
should  be  surrounded  by  the  enempr.  For  this 
reason  they  extended  their  ranks  m  order  to 
cover  more  ground;  by  which  means  the  centre 
of  the  left  wing  was  so  much  weakened  that  it 
could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  the  enemy,  but 
fled  at  the  first  onset.  After  their  dispersion, 
the  enemjr  surrounded  Brutus,  who  did  every 
thing  that  the  bravest  and  most  expert  general 
could  do  in  his  situation,  and  whose  conduct  at 
least  entitled  him  to  victory.  But  what  seemed 
an  advantage  in  the  first  engagement,  proved  a 
disadvantage  in  the  second.  In  the  former 
battle,  that  wing  of  the  enemy  which  was  con- 
quered was  totally  cut  off;  but  most  of  the  men 
in  the  conquered  wing  of  Cassius  was  saved 
This,  at  the  time,  might  appear  as  an  advan- 
tage, but  it  proved  a  prejudice  The  reroem 
brance  of  their  former  defeat  filled  them  with 
terror  and  confusion,  which  they  spread  throogk 
the  greatest  part  of  the  army. 

Marcas,  the  son  of  Cato,  was  slain  fighting 
amidst  the  bravest  of  the  young  nobility.  He 
scorned  alike  either  to  ^'  or  to  yield;  ba^ 
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iTowing  who  be  wai,  tnd  unmiiiirhiifathei^ 
name,  Btill  used  hia  sword,  till  be  fell  npon  the 
heaps  of  the  sbmghtered  enemy.  Many  other 
brave  men,  who  exposed  themselves  for  the 
preservation  of  Brutos,  fell  at  the  same  time. 
.  Lacilius,  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  his  in- 
timate friend,  observed  some  barbarian  horse 
riding  fall  speed  against  Bruta  in  particular, 
and  was  determined  to  stop  them,  though  at 
hazard  of  his  own  life.  He,  therefore,  told  them 
that  be  was  Brutus;  and  they  believed  him,  ^- 
cause  he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  Cesar,  and 
desired  to  be  convejred  to  Antony.  Exulting  in 
their  capture,  and  thinking  themselves  peculiar- 
ly fortunate,  they  carried  him  along  with  them 
by  night,  having  previously  sent  an  account  to 
iuitony  of  their  success,  who  was  infinitely 
pleased  with  it,  and  came  out  to  them.  Many 
others,  likewise,  when  they  heard  that  Brutus 
was  brought  alive,  assembled  to  see  him.  And 
some  pitied  his  misfortunes,  wliile  others  accus- 
ed him  of  an  inglorious  meanness,  in  suffering 
the  love  of  life  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of 
barbarians.  When  he  approached,  and  Antony 
was  deliberating  in  what  manner  he  should  re- 
ceive Brutus,  Lucilius  first  addressed  him,  and, 
with  great  intrepidity,  said,  "  Antony,  be  as- 
sured that  Brutus  neither  is,  nor  will  be  taken 
by  an  enemy.  Forbid  it,  Heaven,  that  fortune 
should  have  such  a  triumph  over  virtue !  Wheth- 
er he  shall  be  found  alive  or  dead,  he  will  be 
found  in  a  state  becoming  Brutus.  I  inmosed 
on  your  soldiers,  and  am  prepared  to  suffer  the 
worst  you  can  inflict  upon  me."  Thus  spoke 
I^ucilius,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  those 
that  wero  present  When  Antony,  addressing 
himself  to  those  that  brought  him,  said,  *'  I  per- 
ceive, fellow-soldiers,  that  you  are  angry  at  this 
imposition  of  Lucilius.  out  you  have  really 
got  a  better  booty  than  you  intended.  You 
sought  an  enemy;  but  you  have  brought  me  a 
friend.  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  treated 
Brutus,  had  you  brought  him  alive:  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  better  to  have  such  a  man  as  Lu- 
cilius for  a  friend  than  for  an  enemy."  When  he 
said  this,  he  embraced  Lucilius,  recommending 
him  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  friends;  and  he 
ever  after  found  him  faithful  to  his  interest. 

Bmtus,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  officers  and 
friends,  having  passed  a  brook  that  was  over- 
hung with  cliffs,  and  shaded  with  trees,  and 
being  overtaken  by  night,  stopped  in  a  cavity 
under  a  largo  rock  .There,  casting  his  eyes  on 
the  heavens,  which  were  covered  with  stars,  he 
repeated  two  versos,  one  of  which,  Yolumnius 
tells  us,  was  this: — 

Forgive  not,  Jove,  the  cause  of  thii  dislrcM.* 
The  other,  he  says,  had  escaped  his  memory. 
Upon  enumerating  the  several  friends  that  had 
fallen  before  his  eyea  in  the  battle,  be  sighed 
deeply  at  the  mention  of  Flavins  and  Labeo; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  his  lieutenant,  and  the 
Conner,  master  of  the  band  of  artificers.  In 
the  meanwhile,  one  of  his  attendants  being 
thirsty,  and  observing  Brutus  in  the  same  con- 
dition, took  his  helmet,  and  went  to  the  brook 
fbr  water.  At  the  same  time  a  noise  was  heard 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  Yolumnius  and  Dar- 
danus,  the  armour-bearer,  went  to  see  what  it 
VM     la  a  short  time  they  retured,  and  aaked 


for  the  water:  **  It  is  all  drank  i  p,"  said  Bni 
toB,  with  a  smile;  "  but  another  helmet-foB 
shall  be  fetched.**  The  man  who  had  bnwgin 
the  first  water,  was  therefore  sent  again;  oat 
he  was  wound^  bv  the  enemy;  and  made  bii 
escape  with  difficulty. 

As  Brutos  supposed  that  he  had  not  kxt 
many  men  in  the  battle,  Statilius  undertook  to 
make  his  way  through  the  enemy  (for  there 
was  no  other  way)  and  see  in  what  condition 
their  camp  was.  If  things  were  safe  there,  he 
was  to  hold  up  a  torch  for  a  signal,  and  return. 
He  got  safe  to  the  camp;  for  the  torch  was 
held  up.  But  a  long  time  elapsed,  and  he  did 
not  return.  <<  If  Sutilius  were  alive,"  said 
Brutus,  <<  he  would  be  here."  La  his  retoza, 
he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  and  was  slain. 

The  night  was  now  far  spent;  when  Brutos, 
leaning  his  bead  towards  nis  servant  Clito% 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  Clitus  made 
no  answer,  but  bunrt  into  tears.  Afler  that  he 
took  his  armour-bearer,  Dardanus,  aside,  and 
said  something  to  him  in  private.  At  last,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  YoluspniBfl,  in  Greek,  he 
entreated  him,  in  memory  of  their  commoa 
studies  and  exercises,  to  put  his  hand  to  his 
sword,  and  help  him  to  give  the  thrust  Yo- 
lumnius, as  well  as  several  others,  refused:  ana 
one  of  them  observing  that  they  must  necessa- 
rily fly;  "  We  must  fly,  indeed,"  said  Bnitus, 
rising  hastily,  <<  but  not  with  our  feet,  but  with 
our  hands."  He  then  took  each  of  them  by  the 
hand,  and  spoke  with  great  appearance  of  cbeet^ 
fulness,  to  the  following  purpose.  ''  It  is  an 
infinite  satisfaction  to  me,  that  all  my  friends 
have  been  faithfal.  If  I  am  angry  with  fortnne, 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  my  country.  Myself  I  es- 
teem more  happy  than  the  conquerors;  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  past;  but  in  my  present  ntoa* 
tion.  I  shall  leave  behind  me  that  repuUtioa 
for  virtue,  which  they,  with  all  their  wealth 
and  power,  will  never  acquire.  For  posteri^ 
win  not  scruple  to  believe  and  declare,  that 
they  were  an  abandoned  set  of  men,  who  do- 
stroyed  the  virtuous  for  the  sake  of  that  empire 
to  which  they  had  no  right."  Afler  this  be  en- 
treated them  severally  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety;  and  withdrew  with  only  two  or  three  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  One  of  these  wso 
Strato,  with  whom  he  first  became  acquaintei 
v/hen  he  studied  rhetoric.  This  friend  he 
placed  next  to  himself,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  with  both  his  hands,  he  fe 
upon  the  point  and  died.  Some  say  that  Stra- 
to, at  the  earnest  request  of  Brutus,  turned 
aside  his  head,  and  held  the  sword;  upon  which 
he  threw  himself  with  such  violence,  that,  en- 
tering at  his  breast,  it  passed  quite  throogb  bii 
body,  and  he  immediately  expired. 

Messala,  the  fViend  of  Brutus,  after  he  nm 
reconciled  to  Caesar,  took  occasion  to  recom- 
mend Strato  to  his  favour.  '*  This,"  said  be. 
with  tears,  *^is  the  man  who  did  the  >&8t  kind 
office  for  my  dear  Brutus."  Csesar  received 
him  with  kindness;  and  he  was  one  of  thoon 
brave  Greeks  who  afterwards  attended  him  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  Of  Messala,  it  is  said, 
that  when  Cesar  observed  he  had  been  no  leoi 
xealous  in  his  service  at  Actium  than  he  had 
been  against  him  at  Phiiippi,  he  answered,  ** ' 
have  always  taken  the  best  and  jnstest  side' 
When  Antony  found  the  body  of  Bratu^  te 
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fftiered  it  to  be  covered  with  the  richest  robe 
he  had;  and  that  being  stolen,  he  put  the^thief 
to  death.  The  aahea  of  Brutne  he  tent  to  his 
mother  Senrilia. 

With  regard  to  Forcia,  his  wife^  NIcoIaus 
the  philosopher^  and  Valerias  Maxunus,*  tell 
0%  that  being  prevented  from  that  death  she 
wished  for,  hj  the  constant  vigilance  of  her 
fjT  3adS|  she  snatched  some  burning  coals  from 
Qie  fire>  and  shut  them  close  in  her  mouth  till 


she  was  suffocated.  Notwithstanding,  thereto 
a  letter  from  Brutus  to  his  friends  stiU  extant« 
in  which  he  laments  the  death  of  Porcia;  and 
complains  that  their  neglect  of  her  must  have 
made  her  prefer  death  to  the  continuance  ol 
her  illness.  So  that  Nicolans  appears  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  the  time,  at  least,  if  this  epi» 
tie  be  authentic;  for  it  describes  Porcia's  di^ 
temper,  her  conjugal  affection,  and  the 
of  her  death. 
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What  is  principally  to  be  admired  in  the  lives 
of  Dion  and  Brutus^  is  their  rising  to  such  im- 
portance firom  inconsiderable  beginninn.  But 
here  Dion  has  the  advantage;  for,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  glory,  he  had  no  coadjutor:  whereas 
Cassias  went  hand  in  hand  wiUi  Brutus;  and 
tnough  in  the  repntation  of  virtue  and  honour 
he  was  by  no  means  his  equal,  in  military  ex*> 
perience,  resolution,  and  activity  he  was  not  in- 
ferior. Some  have  imputed  to  him  the  origin 
of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  have  asserted,  that 
Brotus,  would  never,  otherwise,  have  engaged 
in  it.  'Bat  Dion,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
made  the  whole  military  preparations  himself, 
engaged  the  friends  and  associates  of  his  de- 
sign. He  did  not,  like  Brutus,  gain  power  and 
riches  from  the  war:  he  employed  tiiat  wealth 
on  which  he  wsa  to  subsist  as  an  exile  in  a  for- 
eign country,  o.  restoring  the  liberties  of  his 
own.  When  Brutus  and  Cassius  fled  from 
Rome,  and  found  no  asylum  from  the  pursuit 
of  their  enemies,  their  only  resource  was  war; 
and  they  took  up  arm*  as  much  in  their  own 
defence  as  in  that  of  the  common  liberty.  Dion, 
on  the  contrary,  was  happier  in  t^s  baniidiment 
tlian  the  tyram  that  baxiished  him;  and  yet  he 
voluntarily  exposed  himself  to  danger  for  the 
freedom  of  Sicily.  Besides,  to  deliver  the  Ro- 
mans from  Caesar,  and  the  Syracusans  from 
Dionysius,  were  enterprises  of  a  very  different 
kind.  Dionysius  was  an  avowed  and  establish- 
ed tyrant;  and  Sicily,  with  reason,  groaned  be- 
neath his  yoke.  But  with  respect  to  Cssar, 
though,  whilst  his  imperial  power  was  fai  its 
infancy,  he  treated  its  opponents  with  severity; 
yet,  as  soon  as  that  power  was  confirmed,  the 
granny  was  rather  a  nominal  than  a  real  thing: 
for  no  tyrannical  action  could  be  laid  to  his 
chuge.  Nay,  such  was  the  condition  of  Rome, 
that  it  evidentlv  required  a  master;  and  Cesar 
was  no  more  than  a  tender  and  skilful  physi* 
cian  appointed  by  Provklence  to  heal  the  dis- 
tempers of  the  state.    Of  course  the  people  la- 

*  Vakriiu  Mszimuf  speaks  of  her  fiiriitade  oo  Ibis 
oecMioD,  in  the  highMt  tenat.  Tito$  ptomn  ctaUni- 
mmlpm.  PSrto,  M.  Catoaie  JWacuwcfa  seicuto  ^ 
' •    —^'-  1  fnmqumtmri  i^eum  apud  Phi- 


cdfNonsrs,  fuiafmvmniniabaUirf  orrimlMors  Obt- 
ftoMs,  kmnrt  nom  dttbUtuU,  mitHmi 


I  tfiritu  vtrttem 
SsiMieio  on  Aoeybrlictfgiiod, 
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mented  his  death,  and  were  implacably  eiing» 
ed  against  his  assassins.  Dion,  on  the  coUtmt 
ry,  was  reproached  by  the  Syracusans  for  saf^ 
(ering  Dionysius  to  escape,  and  not  digging  op 
the  former  tyrant's  grave. 

With  regard  to  their  military  conduct,  Dion, 
as  a  general,  was  without  a  fault:  he  not  only 
made  the  most  of  his  own  instractions,  but, 
where  others  failed,  he  happily  repaired  the 
error.  But  it  was  wrong  in  Brutus  to  haxard  a 
second  battle,  where  all  was  at  stake.*  And 
when  that  battle  was  lost,  he  had  neither  saga- 
city enough  to  think  of  new  resources,  nor 
spirit,  like  Pompey,  to  contend  with  fortune, 
though  he  had  still  reason  to  rely  on  his  troopsi 
and  wasabsolate  roaster  at  sea. 

But  what  Brutus  is  chiefly  blamed  for  was 
bis  ingratitude  to  Cesar.  He  owed  his  life  to 
his  favour,  as  well  as  tlie  lives  of  those  prison- 
ers for  whom  he  interceded.  He  was  treated 
as  his  friend,  and  distinguished  with  particular 
marks  of  honour;  and  yet  he  imbrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  bis  benefactor.  Dion  stands 
clear  of  any  charge  like  this.  As  a  relation  of 
Dionysius,  he  assisted  and  was  useful  to  him  in 
the  administration;  in  which  case  his  services 
were  equal  to  his  honours.  When  he  was 
driven  into  exile,  and  deprived  of  his  wife  and 
his  fortune,  he  had  every  motive  that  was 
idst  and  honourable  to  take  up  arms  against 
him. 

Yet  if  this  circumstance  is  considered  in 
another  light,  Brutus  will  have  the  advantage. 
The  greatest  glory  of  both  consists  in  their  ab- 
horrence of  tyrants,  and  their  criminal  mea- 
sures. This,  in  Brutus,  was  not  blended  with 
any  other  motive.  He  had  no  quarrel  with 
Cassar;  but  eiposed  his  life  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country.  Had  not  Dion  been  injured,  he 
had  not  fought  This  is  clear  fVom  Plato^  epis- 
tles; where  it  appears,  that  he  was  banished 
from  the  court  of  Dionysius,  and  in  conse 

Juence  of  that  banishment  made  war  upon  hinv 
'or  the  good  of  the  community,  Brutus,  though 
an  enemy  to  Pomp^,  became  his  friend;  and 
though  a  friend  to  Cesar,  he  became  his  ene- 
my. His  enmity  and  his  friendship  arose  from 
the  same  principle,  which  was  justice.  Bnt 
Dion,  whilst  in  favour,  employed  his  services 

*  This  cennure  lecnos  very  nnjiut.  The  wafwiiig 
dupo«ition  of  Cuaiut't  troop*  obliged  hia  to  eosw  ts 
a  Meond  cngagenwot. 
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for  DioDyti'ia;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  dis- 
graced thnt  he  armed  against  him.  Of  course, 
bis  friends  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  en- 
tarprise.  They  were  apprehensive  that  when 
he  had  destroyed  the  tyrant,  he  might  seize  the 
government  himself,  and  amuse  the  people  with 
some  sofler  title  than  that  of  tyranny.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  very  enemiea  of  Brutus  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  the  only  conspirator 
who  had  na  other  view  than  that  of  restoring 
the  ancient  form  of  government. 

Besides,  the  enterprise  against  Dionysios 
cannot  he  placed  in  competition  with  that 
against  Caesar.  The  former  had  rendered  him- 
self contemptible  By  his  low  manners,  his  drun- 
kenness, and  debauchery.  But  to  meditate  the 
fall  of  Oaesar,  and  not  tremble  ai  his  dignity, 
bis  fortune,  or  bis  power, — nor  shrink  at  that 
name  which  shook  the  kings  of  India  and  Par- 
thia  on  their  thrones,  and  disturbed  their  slum- 
bers}— this  shewed  a  superiority  of  soul,  on 
which  fear  could  have  no  influence.  Dion  was 
no  sooner  seen  in  Sicilv  than  he  was  joined  by 
thousands;  but  the  authority  of  Casar  was  so 
formidable  in  Rome,  that  it  supported  his 
friends  even  ofter  he  was  dead.  And  a  simple 
boy  rose  to  the  first  eminence  of  power  by 
•dopting  his  name;  which  served  as  a  charm 
•gainst  tbe  envy  and  the  influence  of  Antony. 
Should  it  be  objected  that  Dion  had  the  sharp- 
est conflicts  in  expelling  the  tyrant,  but  that 
CBsar  fell  naked  and  unguarded  beneath  the 
sword'of  Brutus,  it  will  argue  at  least  a  con- 
•umroate  management  and  prudence  to  be 
able  to  come  at  a  man  of  his  power,  naked  and 
mguarded.  Particnlarly  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  blow  was  not  sudden,  nor  the  work  of 
OMwor  of  a  few  men,  bat  meditated)  and  com- 


mjnicated  to  many  associsites,  of  whom  boi 
one  deceived  the  leader;  for  either  he  had  ths 
power  of  distinguishing  honest  men  at  the  fitic 
view,  or  such  as  he  chose  he  made  honest,  bj 
the  confidence  he  reposed  in  them.  But  Dioa 
confided  in  men  of  bad  principles;  so  that  hi 
must  either  have  been  injudicious  in  his  choice; 
or,  if  his  people  grew  worse  afler  their  ap- 
pointments,  unskilful  in  his  management 
Neither  of  these  can  be  consistent  with  the 
talents  and  conduct  of  a  wise  man;  and  Plate 
accordingly,  blames  him  in  his  letters,  for  mak 
ing  choice  of  such  friends  as,  in  the  <md,  wen 
his  ruin. 

Dion  found  no  friend  to  revenge  his  death* 
but  Brutus  received  an  honourable  interraea* 
even  from  his  enemy  Antony  j  and  Caesar  al 
lowed  of  that  public  respect  which  was  paid 
to  his  memory,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  A  statue  of  brass  had 
been  erected  to  him  at  Milan,  in  Gallia  Cisal. 
pina,  which  was  a  fine  performance,  and  a 
striking  likeness.  Caesar,  as  he  passed  through 
the  town,  took  notice  of  it,  and  sammoningthe 
magistrates,  in  the  presence  of  his  attendanta, 
he  told  them,  that  toey  had  broken  the  league, 
b^  harbouring  one  of  his  Enemies.  The  ma- 
gistrates, as  may  well  be  suppoeed,  denied  it; 
and  stared  at  each  other,  profoundly  ignoraati 
what  enemy  he  could  mean.  He  then  tunied 
towards  the  sUtue,  and,  knitting  his  browL 
said, "  Is  not  this  my  enemy  that  stands  here?" 
The  poor  Milanese  were  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment:  but  Caesar  told  them,  with  a 
smile,  that  he  was  pleased  to  find  them  fahb- 
ful  to  their  friends  in  adversity,  and  ordef^ 
ed  that  the  statne  ibottld  contiDiie  wbara  il 
waa. 
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Tbe  fint  Artaxerxes,  who  of  all  the  Persian 
kings  was  most  distinguished  '^r  his  modera- 
tion 'and  greatness  of  mind,  was  sumamed 
Longimanuiy  because  his  right  hand  was  lon- 
ger than  his  left  He  was  the  son  of  Xerxes. 
The  second  Artaxerxes,  sumamed  JMincmon^ 
whose  life  we  are  going  to  write,  was  son  to 
the  daughter  of  the  first.  For  Darius,  by  his 
wife  Pary satis,  had  four  sons:  Artaxerxes  the 
•Idest,  Cyrus  the  second,  and  Ostanes  and 
Oxathres  the  two  younger.  Cyrus  was  called 
after  the  ancient  king  of  that  name,  as  he  is 
•aid  to  have  been  after  the  sun;  for  the  Per- 
sians call  the  sun,  Cymt.  Artaxerxes  at  first  was 
named  Arsicas,t  though  Dinon  asserts  that  his 
original  name  was  Oartes.|  But  though  Ctes- 
ias  has  filled  his  books  with  a  number  of  incred- 
ible and  'extravagant  fiibles,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  a  king 
•t  whose  court  he  lived,  in  qnalitv  of  physician 
o  him,  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  children. 

*  80  ealled  on  secoont  of  hif  0vtnorduarv  niemory. 
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'  Cyrus  from  his  infancy  was  of  a  violent  SM 
impetuous  temper;  but  Artaxerxes  had  a  native 
miidaess,  something  gentle  and  moderate  in 
his  whole  disposition.  The  latter  married  a 
beautiful  and  virtuous  lady,  by  order  of  his 
parents,  and  he  kept  her  when  they  wanted 
nim  to  put  her  away.  For  the  king  having  pot 
her  brother  to  death,*  designed  that  she  should 

*  Tcritcuchmet,  the  brother  of  SUtira,  had  beat 
l^ailty  of  the  complicated  Crimea  of  adultery,  iaeest, 
and  murder;  which  raiied  great  dtfturbatieei  in  Um 
rofil  lamily,  and  ended  in  the  min  of  all  who  wart 
eoneemed  in  them.  StalirawaidaaghtertoHydavMS^ 
KOTcmor  of  one  of  the  chief  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Artaxerxci,  then  called  Amcet,  was  charmed  with  her 
l*autv,  aud  married  her.  At  the  mme  time  Ten 
teuchmee.  hot  brother,  married  Hamcatris,  one  of  Iha 
daughters  01  Darius,  and  sister  to  Arsaees :  by  rcsMB 
of  which  BBarriagc  be  had  interest  enough,  oa  hm  1^ 
ther's  demise,  to  get  himiclf  anpoiated  to  his  govas*- 
meat.  But  in  the  mean  tioM  ws  ooDocived  a  pasaiaa 
for  his  own  sister  Roraoa,  no  ways Jsferior  in  haaii^ 
to  Statin;  and.  that  he  mkhl  asgov  her  withooi  eoa 
straint,  rtaolritd  to  dcapaKSi  his  wifo  Haasestria,  and 
Ughtup  the  flames  ofrabelUon  in  the  ktagdom.  Dtarse 
beug  apprixed  of  i*is  design,  entsged  udiaa*.ree  aa 
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nmn  his  fate.  But  Anicas  applied  to  hie  mo- 
ther with  many  tears  and  entreaties,  and,  with 
Bach  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  her  not  only  tu 
•pare  her  life,  but  to  excuse  him  from  divoAs- 
Sng  her.  Yet  his  mother  had  the  greater  afiec- 
Cion  for  Cyrus,  and  was  desirous  of  raising  him 
to  the  throne;  therefore,  when  he  was  called 
from  his  residence  on  the  coast,  in  the  sickness 
•f  Darius,  he  returned  full  of  hopes  that  the 
queen's  interest  had  established  him  successor. 
Parysatis  had,  indeed,  a  specious  pretence, 
which  the  ancient  Xerxes  had  made  use  of  at 
the  suggestion  of  Demaratus,  that  she  had 
brought  Darius  his  son  Arsicas  when  be  was 
in  a  private  station,  but  Cyrus  when  he  was  a 
king.  However,  she  could  not  prevail.  Darius 
appointed  his  eldest  son  his  sacccssor;  on 
which  occasion  his  name  was  changed  to  Ar- 
taxerxes.  Cyrus  had  the  government  of  Lydia, 
and  was  to  be  commander-in-chief  on  the  coast 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Darius,  the  king,  his 
aaccessor,  went  to  Pasaigade,  in  order  to  be 
consecmte-i,  according  to  custom,  by  the  priests 
of  Pe  rii.  In  that  city  there  is  the  temple  of 
•  gn'/r.9j  «ho  has  the  affairs  of  war  under  her 
pafrtA#//  and  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to 
DA  \Lh»,»  •  I.  The  prince  to  be  consecrated 
m'nt  ej  / 1  that  temple,  put  off  his  own  robe 
tlicre,  \j  t  take  that  which  was  worn  by  the 
Great  C/rns  before  he  was  king.  He  must  eat 
a  cake  uf  figs,  chew  some  turpentine,  and  drink 
a  cup  of  acidulated  milk.  Whether  there  are 
any  other  ceremonies  is  unknown,  except  to 
the  persons  concerned.  'A»  Artaxerxes  was  on 
the  point  of  going  to  be  consecrated,  Tissa- 
phemes  brought  to  him  a  priest,  who  had  been 
diief  inspector  of  Cyrus's  education  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  bad  instructed  him  in  the  learning 
of  the  Magi;  and  therefore  might  be  supposed 
to  be  as  much  concerned  as  any  man  in  Persia, 
at  his  pupil's  not  being  appointed  king.  For 
that  reason  his  accusation  against  Cyrus  could 
not  but  gain  credit.  He  accused  him  of  a  de- 
■ign  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  king  in  the  temple, 
and,  aftei  he  had  put  off  his  garment,  to  fall 
upon  hirj  and  destroy  him.  Some  affirm  that 
Cyrus  w^  immediately  seized  upon  this  infor- 
mation ,  others,  that  he  got  into  the  temple, 
and  cor  j^led  himself  there,  bat  was  pointed 
out  by  Xjn  priest,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  pLt  to  death;  but  his  mother,  at  that  mo- 
ment, took  him  in  her  arms,  bound  the  tresses 
of,  her  hair  about  him,  held  his  neck  to  her 
own,  and  by  her  tears  and  entreaties  prevailed 
to  have  him  pardoned,  and  remanded  to  the 
•ea-coast.  Nevertheless,  he  was  far  from  being 
ntisfied  with  his  govornment.  Instead  of 
thinking  of  his  brother's  favour  with  gratitude, 

fiatimate  frieod  of  Teriteuchmes,  to  kill  him,  and  waa 
rewarded  by  the  king  with  the  ^ovcnuBcnt  of  hi*  pro- 
vince; U  ^n  thif  tome  commoliont  were  railed  by  the 
ton  of  Teriteuchmes;  but  the  king**  force*  baring  the 
mperiority.  ail  the  ftmily  of  Hydarncs  were  appre- 
hended, ud  delivered  to  Farvntu,  that  she  might  exe- 
cute her  rcTenec  upon  them  lor  the  injury  done,  or  in- 
tended, to  her  daughter.  That  cruel  princess  put  them 
all  to  death,  except  Statira,  whom  sne  spared,  at  the 
•amest  entreaties  of  her  buraand  Arsaees,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Darius.  But  Arsaees  was  no  sooner 
lettlca  upon  the  throne,  than  Statira  prevailed  apon 
kirn  to  leaTc  Uriaslres  to  her  correctioh ;  and  she  put 
hiaa  to  a  death  too  ciuel  to  be  described.  Parisates, 
m  return,  poisoned  the  son  of  Teriteuchmes;  and,  not 
sag  after,  Statira  hersel£    Oes.  in  Pers. 


he  remembered  only  the  indignity  of  chaiiii 
and,  in  his  resentment,  aspired  more  than  evw 
after  the  sovereignty. 

Some,  indeed,  say,  that  he  thought  the  al- 
lowance for  his  table  insufficient,  and  ther^ 
fore  revolted  from  his  king.  But  this  is  a  foot 
iah  pretext:  for  if  he  had  no  other  resource, 
his  mother  would  have  supplied  him  with  what- 
ever he  wanted  out  of  her  revenues.  Besidea, 
there  needs  no  greater  proof  of  bis  riches  than 
the  number  of  foreign  troops  that  he  enteiw 
tained  in  his  service,  which  were  kept  for  him 
in  various  parte  by  bis  friends  and  retainers: 
for,  the  better  to  conceal  his  preparations,  he 
did  not  keep  bis  forces  in  a  body,  but  had  his 
emissaries  m  different  places,  who  enlisted 
foreigners  on  various  pretences.  Meanwhile 
his  mother,  who  lived  at  court,  made  it  her 
business  to  remove  the  king's  suspicions,  and 
Cyrus  himself  always  wrote  in  a  lenient  styles 
sometimes  begging  a  candid  interpreUtion,  and 
sometimes  recriminating  upon  Tissaphemes, 
as  if  his  contention  had  been  solely  with  that 
grandee.  Add  to  this,  that  the  king  had  a  diU- 
tonr  turn  of  mind,  which  was  natural  to  him, 
and  which  many  took  for  moderation.  At  first, 
indeed,  he  seemed  entirely  to  imitate  the  mild- 
ness of  the  first  Artaxerxes,  whose  name  he 
bore,  by  behs'nng  with  great  affability  to  all 
that  addressed  him,  and  distributing  bonoun 
and  rewards  to  persons  of  merit  wiUi  a  lavish 
hand.  He  took  care  that  punishmente  should 
never  be  embittered  with  insult.  If  he  receiv- 
ed presents,  he  appeared  as  well  {{leased  aa 
those  who  offered  them,  or  rather  as  those  who 
received  favours  from  him;  and  in  conferring 
favours,  he  always  kept  a  countenance  of  be- 
nignity and  pleasure.  There  was  not  any  thing, 
however  trifling,  brought  him  bv  wav  of  pres> 
ent,  which  he  did  not  receive  kindly.  Even 
when  Omisus  brought  him  i^  pomegranate  of 
uncommon  size,  he  said,  "  By  the  light  of  Mitb- 
ra,  this  man,  if  he  were  made  governor  of  a. 
small  city,  would  soon  make  it  a  great  one." 
When  he  was  once  upon  a  journey,  and  people 
presented  him  with  a  variety  of  things  by  the 
way,  a  labouring  man,  having  nothing  else  to 
give  him,  ran  to  the  river,  and  brought  him  ' 
some  water  in  his  hands.  Artaxerxes  was  so 
much  pleased  that  he  sent  the  man  a  gold  cup 
and  a  thousand  darics.  When  Euclides,  the 
Lacedemonian,  said  many  insolent  things  to 
him,  Jie  contented  himself  with  ordering  the 
captain  of  his  guard  to  give  him  this  answer, 
*' You  may  say  what  you  please  to  the  king; 
but  the  king  would  have  you  to  know,  that  he 
can  not  only  say,  but  do."  One  day,  as  he  was 
hunting,  Tiribaxus  shewed  him  a  rent  in  his 
robe 3  upon  which  the  king  said,  "  What  shall 
I  do  with  it.^  <'Put  on  another,  and  give  that 
to  me,"  said  Tiribazus.  <<  It  shall  be  so,"  said 
the  king:  ''I  give  it  thee,  but  I  charge  thee 
not  to  wear  it."  Tiribaxus,  who,  though  not 
a  bad  man,  was  giddy  and  vain,  disregarding 
the  restriction,  soon  put  on  the  robe,  and  at 
the  same  time  tricked  himself  out  with  some 
golden  ornaments,  fit  only  for  queens.  The 
court  expressed  great  in^nationj  because  it 
was  a  thing  contrarv  to  their  laws  and  customa: 
but  the  king  only  laughed,  and  said  to  faiSi 
<<  I  allow  thee  to  wear  the  trinkets  aa  a  y 
and  the  robe  as  a  madman  " 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


lV<Mio  had  been  admitted  to  the  king  of  Per- 
■a's  table  bat  hia  mother  and  hia  wife;  the  for- 
mer of  which  aat  above  him,  and  the  latter  be- 
low him:  Artazenes,  neverthelcsa,  did  that 
honoar  to  Ostanea  and  Ozathrea,  two  of  hia 
younger  brothera.  But  what  afforded  the  Per- 
uana the  moat  pleaaing  apectacle  waa  the  queen 
Statira  alwaya  riding  in  her  chariot  with  the 
ourUina  open,  and  admitting  the  women  of  the 
country  to  approach  and  Mlute  her.  Theae 
things  made  'his  administration  popular.  Yet 
there  were  aome  turbulent  and  facttoua  men, 
who  represented  that  the  affairs  of  Persia  re- 
quired a  king  of  auch  a  magnificent  spirit,  so 
able  a  warrior,  and  ao  generooa  a  master  as 
Cyrils  wss;  and  that  the  dignity  of  ao  great  an 
empire  could  not  be  supported  without  a  prince 
of  nigh  thoughta  and  noble  ambition.  It  waa 
not.  therefore,  without  a  confidence  in  some 
of  the  Persians,  as  well  aa  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, that  Cyrua  undertook  the  war. 

He  wrote  also  to  the  Lacedemoniana  for  aa- 
aiataace;  promising,  that  to  the  foot  he  would 
give  horses,  and  to  the  horsemen  chariots;  tliat 
on  those  who  had  farms  he  would  bestow  vil- 
lages, and  on  those  who  had  villagea,  citiea. 
Aa  for  their  pay,  he  assured  them  it  should  not 
be  counted,  but  measured  out  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  he  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  htm- 
aslf,  telling  them  he  had  a  greater  and  more 
princely  heart  than  hia  brother;  that  be  was 
the  better  philosopher^  being  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  that  he  could  drink 
and  bear,  more  wine  than  his  brother.  Arta- 
lerzes,  he  said,  waa  so  'timorous  and  effemi- 
•ate  a  man  that  he  could  not  ait  a  horse  in 
hunting,  nor  a  chariot  in  time  of  war.  The 
Lacedemonians,  therefore,  sent  the  scjtale  to 
Clearchus,  with  orders  to  serve  Cyrus  m  every 
thing  he  demanded.' 

Cyrus  began  hia  march  against  the  king  with 
a  numerous  army  of  barbarians,!  and  ^most 
thirteen  thousand  Greek  mercenaries4  He 
found  one  pretence  after  another  for  having 
such  an  armament  on  foot;  but  his  real  de- 
■igna  did  not  remain  long  undiacovered.  For 
Tissaphemes  went  in  person  to  inform  the 
king  of  them. 

This  news  pot  the  court  in  great  disorder. 
Parvsatis  was  censured  ss  the  principal  cauae 
of  thia  war,  and  her  friends  were  suspected  of 
a  private  intelligence  with  Cyrus.  Statira,  in 
her  distress  about  the  war,  gave  Parytatia  the 
moat  trouble.    <<  Where  is  n^w,"  she  cried, 

*  They  took  care  not  to  meation  Artssenet,  pr«- 
tending  not  to  be  priTylo  the  deiigiu  that  were  cmriy- 
ug  on  agftinst  him.  This  prccsution  they  med,  thst 
in  CMC  ArUxcnes  ihould  get  the  better  of  hie  brother, 
they  might  jiutify  theauelret  to  him  in  what  they  had 
4one.    jCmopk.  de  ExpediU  Cyri.  I.  i. 

f  A  hundred  thooiand  barbarian*. 

i  Clearehus,  the  Lacedemonian,  commanded  aS  the 
Peloponnerian  trooM.  except  the  Aehsan*,  who  were 
led  by  Socratea  of  Achaia.  llie  BoBotiacs  were  under 
Proxenes,  a  Theban ;  and  the  TheMaliaas  under  Me- 
non.  The  other  nations  were  commanded  by  Persian 
gcnerab.  of  whom  Ariaeus  was  the  chief.  The  fleet 
coBsiated  of  thirtv-ftTe  ships,  under  Pythagoras,  a  La- 
oadmmonian;  and  twcnn-lhe  commanded  by  TanMM, 
an  Egyptian,  who  was  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet.  On 
this  occasion  Proxenes  nreseated  Zenophon  to  Cyrus, 
who  gave  him  a  commission  amongst  tAe  Greek  mer- 


<<  that  faith  which  you  pledged  ?  VT  here  y^  £ 
intercessions,  by  which  you  sared  the  man  tW 
was  conspiring  against  his  brother.'  Have 
they  not  brought  war  and  all  its  calamities 
upon  us?"  These  expostulations  fixed  in  the 
heart  of  Paryaatis,  who  was  natunily  Tin- 
dictive  and  barbarona  in  her  resentment  and 
revenge,  such  a  hatred  of  Statira  that  ska 
contrived  to  take  her  off.  Dinon  wrilei^ 
that  this  cruel  purpose  waa  put  in  eieoB- 
tion  during  the  war;  but  Cteaias  aasaresa^ 
it  was  after  it.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  he^ 
who  waa  an  eye-witneaa  to  the  tranaactions  of 
that  court,  eould  either  be  ignorant  of  the  time 
when  the  assassination  took  place,  or  coold 
have  any  reason  to  misrepresent  the  date  of  it} 
thouffh  he  often  deviatea  into  fictitiooa  tales, 
and  loves  to  give  us  iuTcntion  instead  of  Irotk 
We  shall  therefore  leave  thia  story  to  the  er 
dcr  of  time  in  which  he  has  placed  it. 

While  Cyrus  was  upon  hia  march,  be  had 
accounts  brought  him  that  the  king  did  not  de- 
sign to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  by  givtag 
battle  immediately,  but  to  wait  in  P«wa  tiU 
hia  forcea  were  aaaembled  there  from  all  parts 
of  his  kingdom.  And  though  ho  had  drawn  a 
trench  acroas  the  plain  ten  fathoms  ^ide,  as 
many  deep,*  and  four  hundred  furlongs  ia 
length,  yet  he  suffered  Cyrus  to  pass  him,  and 
to  march  almost  to  Babvlon.t  Tiribuua,  we 
are  told,  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  remon 
strate  to  the  king,  that  he  ought  not  any  long- 
er to  avoid  an  action,  nor  to  abandon  Media. 
Babylon,  and  even  Susa  to  the  enemy,  and 
hide  himself  in  Peraia;  aince  he  had  an  army 
infinitely  greater  than  theira,  and  ten  thousand 
SatrapB  and  other  ofiicers,  all  of  them  acpfr> 
rior  to  those  of  Cyrus,  both  in  courage  and 
conduct 

Upon  this  he  took  a  resolution  to  ooaae  to 
action  aa  soon  ss  possible.  His  sudden  ap- 
pearance with  an  army  of  nine  hundred  tboav 
and  men,  well  prepared  and  accoutred,  cx' 
tremely  surprised  the  rebels,  who,  through  the 
confidence  they  had  in  themselves,  and  oon 
tempt  of  their  enemy,  were  marching  in  great 
confnaion,  and  even  without  their  arms.  So 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Cyrus  re- 
duced them  to  any  order;  and  he  could  not  do 
it  at  last  without  much  noise  and  tumult.  As 
the  king  advanced  in  ailence,  and  at  a  alow 
pace,  the  good  diacipline  of  hia  troops  affoided 
an  aatoniahing  spectacle  to  the  Greeks,  >rho 
expected  amongst  sooh  a  multitude  nothing  but 
disorderly  ahouts  and  motions,  and  every  other 
instance  of  distraction  and  confusion.  He 
shewed  his  judgment,  too,  in  placing  the  atroag- 
eat  of  his  armed  chariota  before  that  part  of 
his  phaUittx  which  was  opposite  to  the  Greeks, 
that  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  motion  they 
might  break  the  enemy's  ranks  before  thev 
came  to  close  combat. 

Many  historiana  have  described  this  battk; 
but  Xenophon  has  done  it  with  suck  life  and 
energy  that  we  do  not  read  an  account  of  it; — 
we  see  it; — ^and  feel  all  the  danger.  It  would 
be  very  aijsard,  therefore,  to  attempt  any  thing 


*  Xsnsphon  says,  this  trench  was  only  fire  I 
wideband  three  deep. 

t  There  was  a  peesage  twenty  V4  wide  kft  betweoi 
the  trench  and  the  Euphrates,  and  Artaxerxcs  niLluet 
cd  to  defend  it. 


ARTAXERXES. 


im 


•fterhim,  except  tlie  mentioDing  some  material 
dreamstonces  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is 
called  Cunaza,  and  is  five  hundred  furloogs 
from  Babylon.  A*  little  before  the  action, 
ClearchuB  advised  Cyrus  to  post  himself  be- 
hind the  Macedonians,*  and  not  risk  his  per- 
son; upon  which  be  is  reported  to  have  said, 
**  What  advice  is  this,  Clearchus?  Would  you 
have  me,  at  the  verv  time  I  am  aiming  at  a 
crown  to  shew  myself  unworthy  of  one?"  Cy- 
rus, indeed,  committed  an  error  in  rushing  into 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  danger  without  care 
or  caution;  but  Clearchus  was  guilty  of  anoth- 
er as  great,  if  not  greater,  in  not  consenting  to 
place  his  Greeks  opposite  to  the  king,  and  in 
getting  the  river  on  his  right  to  prevent  his  be- 
ine  surrounded.  For  if  safety  was  his  prind- 
pid  object,  and  he  was  by  all  means  to  avQid 
loss,  he  ought  to  have  staid  at  home.  But  to 
carry  his  arms  ten  thousand  furlongs  from  the 
sea,  without  necessity  or  constraint,  and  solely 
with  a  view  to  place  Cyrus  on  the  tlirone  of 
Persia,  and  then  not  to  be  solicitous  for  a  post 
where  he  might  best  defend  his  prince  whose 
pay  he  received,  but  for  one  in  which  he  might 
act  most  at  ease  and  in  the  greatest  safety,  was 
to  behave  like  a  man  who,  on  the  sight  of  pres- 
ent danger,  abandons  the  whole  enterprise,  and 
forgets  the  purpose  of  his  expedition.  For  it 
appears,  from  the  course  of  the  action,  that  if 
the  Greeks  had  charged  those  that  were  post- 
ed about  the  king's  person,  they  would  not 
have  stood  the  shock ;  and  after  Art  ixerxes  had 
been  slain,  or  put  to  flight,  the  conqueror  must 
have  gained  the  crown  without  further  inter- 
ruption. Therefore,  the  ruin  of  Cyrus's  af* 
fairs  and  bis  death  is  much  rather  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  caution  of  Clearchus,  than  to  his  own 
rashness;  for,  if  the  king  himself  had  been  to 
choose  a  post  for  the  Greeks,  where  they  might 
do  him  the  least  prejudice,  bo  could  not  have 
pitched  upon  a  better  than  that  which  was 
most  remote  from  himself  and  the  troops  about 
him.  At  the  disUnce  he  was  from  Clearchus, 
he  knew  not  of  the  defeat  of  that  part  of  bis 
army  which  was  near  the  river,  and  Cyrus  was 
out  off  before  he  could  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
^mtages  gained  by  the  Greeks.  Cyrus,  indeed, 
was  sensible  what  disposition  would  have  been 
of  most  service  to  him,  and  for  that  reason  or- 
dered Clearchus  to  charge  in  the  centre ;  but 
Clearchus  ruined  all,  notwithstanding  his  as- 
surftices  of  doing  every  thing  for  the  best :  for 
the  Greeks  beat  the  barbarians  with  ease,  and 
pursued  them  a  considerable  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  being  mounted  on 
Pasacas,  a  horse  of  great  spirit,  but  at  the  same 
time  headstrong  and  unruly,  fell  in,  as  Ctesias 
tells  us,  with  Artagerses,  general  of  the  Cadu- 
clans,  who  met  him  upon  Uie  gallop,  and  called 
out  to  him  in  these  terms:  ^  Most  unjust  and 
most  stupid  of  men,  who  disgracest  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  the  most  august  of  all  names  among 
the  Persians;  thou  leadest  these  brave  Greeks 
a  vile  way  to  plunder  thy  native  country,  and 
to  destroy  thy  brother  and  thy  king,  who  has 
many  millions  of  servants  that  are  better  men 
than  thou.    Try  if  he  has  not,  and  heie  thou 

*  Thi*  it  undoubtedly  the  error  of  aome  trameriber ; 
sad  tor  Blacedoniam  we  should  read  I<ffdsMnoniT.i. 


■halt  lose  thy  head,  before  thoo  canst  see  the 
face  of  the  king."  So  saying,  he  threw  his 
javelin  at  him  with  all  his  force;  but  his  cui- 
rass was  of  such  excellent  temper  that  be  was 
not  wounded,  though  the  violence  of  the  blow 
shook  him  in  his  seat.  Then  as  Artagerses  was 
turning  his  horse,  Cyrus  aimed  a  stroke  at  him 
with  his  spear,  and  the  point  of  it  entered  at 
his  collar-bone,  and  pierced  through  his  ikca 
That  Artagerses  fell  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus,  al- 
most all  historians  agree.  As  to  the  death  of 
Cyrus  himself,  since  Xenophon  has  given  a 
very  short  account  of  it,  because  he  was  not 
on  the  spot  when  it  happened,  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  the  manner  of  it  in  detail, 
as  Dinon  and  Ctesias  have  represented  it. 

Dinon  tells  us,  that  Cyrus,  ailer  he  had  slain 
Artagerses,  charged  the  vanguard  of  Artaxcrxee 
with  great  fury,  wounded  the  kin^s  horse  and 
dismounted  him.  Tiribazus  immediately  mount- 
ed him  on  another  horse,  and  sav  ^  "  Sir,  re- 
member this  day,  for  it  deserves  not  to  be  for- 
gotten." At  the  second  attack,  Cyrus  sourred 
his  horse  against  the  king,  and  gave  him  & 
wound  f*  at  the  third,  Artaxerxea  in  great  in 
dignation,  said  to  those  that  were  by,  <<  It  it 
better  to  die  than  to  suffer  all  this."  At  the 
same  time  he  advanced  against  Cyrus,  who  wai 
rashly  advancing  to  meet  a  shower  of  darts 
The  king  wounded  him  with  his  javelin,  rjd 
others  did  the  same.  Thus  fell  Cyrus,  w  ^me 
say,  by  the  blow  which  the  king  gave  f^m,  bu^ 
according  to  others,  it  was  a  CarUn  soldier 
who  dispatched  him,  and  who  sfcerwards,  for 
his  exploit,  had  the  honour  of  carrying  a  gold- 
en cock  at  the  head  of  the  arrjy,  on  the  point  of 
his  spear.  For  the  Persians  called  the  Cariaoa 
cocks,  on  account  of  the  cresU  with  which 
they  adorned  their  helmets- 

Ctesias'  story  is  very  long,  but  the  purport  of 
it  is  this.  When  Cyrus  had  slain  ArUgerseiu 
he  pushed  his  horse  up  towards  the  king,  and 
the  king  advanced  against  him;  both  in  silence. 
Ariacus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Cyrus,  first  aimed 
a  blow  at  the  king,  but  did  not  wound  him. 
Then  the  king  threw  his  javelin  at  Cyrus,  but 
missed  him;  the  weapon,  however,  did  execu- 
tion upon  Tisaphernes,t  a  man  of  approved 
valour,  and  a  faithAil  servant  to  Cyrus.  It  was 
now  Cyrus's  turn  to  drive  his  javelin;  it  pierced 
the  king's  cuirass,  and  going  two  fingers  deep 
into  his  breast,  brought  him  from  his  horse. 
This  caused  such  disorder  in  his  troop*  that 
they  fled.  But  the  king  recovering,  retired 
with  a  few  of  his  men,  among  whom  was  Cte 
siaa,  to  an  eminence  not  far  off,  and  there  re 
posed  himself.  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus^ 
norse,  grown  more  furious  by  the  action,  car* 
ried  him  deep  amongst  the  enemy ;  and  as  nieht 
was  coming  on,  they  did  not  know  him,  and  nie 
own  men  sought  for  him  in  vain.  Elated, 
however,  with  victory,  and  naturally  daring 
and  impetuous,  he  kept  on,  crying  out  in  the 
Persian  language  as  he  went,  *^  Make  way,  ye 
slaves,  make  way."  They  fiumbled  themselve^ 
and  opened  their  ranks;  but  his  tiara  happened 

*  Or,  with  tk*  vMenee  of  th4  encounter,  beat  Of 
king  from  h£$  hone. 

t  Tieeaphernet  ie  probably  an  erroneou*  rcadtn|r. 
We  know  of  no  Tifliaphcmce  but  the  f^ndce  of  ibal 
name,  who  wae  a  faithfyil  lervmnt  to  Artaxerzes.  Ok^. 
of  the  msnneeripti  girce  ue  Satiphenue  ■ 
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to  fall  from  bia  head,  and  a  young  Peman, 
■lined  Mitbridatet,  in  pasting,  wounded  him 
with  hia  lance  in  the  temple  near  hit  eye, 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  Such  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  iwued  from  the  wound  that  ho 
was  seized  with  a  giddiness,  and  fell  senseless 
from  his  horse.  The  horse,  having  lost  his 
rider,  wandered  about  the  field}  the  furniture 
too,  was  fallen  off,  and  the  servant  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  had 'given  him  the  wound,  took  it 
up,  ail  stained  with  blood. 

At  last,  Cyrusj  with  much  difficulty,  began 
Id  recover  from  his  swoon;  and  a  few  eunuchs, 
who  attended  him,  endeavoured  to  mount  him 
on  another  horse,  and  so  to  carry  him  out  of 
danger.  But  as  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  a  horse,  he 
thought  it  better  to  walk,  and  the  eunuchs  sup- 
ported him  as  he  went.  His  head  was  still  heavy, 
and  he  tottered  at  every  step;  yet  he  imagined 
himself  victorious,  because  he  heard  the  fugi- 
tives calling  Cyrus  king,  and  imploring  mercy. 

At  that  instant  some  Caunians  of  mean  con- 
dition, who  performed  the  most  servile  offices 
for  the  royal  army,  happened  to  mix  with  the 
company  of  Cyrus  as  friends.  They  perceived^ 
however,  though  not  without  difficulty,  that  the 
clothing  of  his  people  was  red,  whereas  that 
given  by  the  king  their  master  was  white.  One 
of  these  then  ventured  to  give  Cyrus  a  stroke 
with  his  spear  behind,  without  knowing  him  to 
be  the  prince.  The  weapon  hit  his  ham,  and 
cut  the  sinew;  upon  which  he  fell,  a!hd  in  fall- 
ing dashed  his  wounded  temple  against  a  stone, 
and  died  unon  the  spot.  Such  is  Ctesias  story 
of  the  deatn  of  Cyrus,  which,  like  a  blunt  wea- 

Kn.  backs  and  hews  him  a  long  time,  and  can 
rdly  kill  him  at  last. 

Soon  after  Cyrus  espired,  an  officer,  who 
was  called  the  s^g'f  JSye,  passed  Uiat  way. 
Artasyras,  (for  that  was  his  name)  knowing 
the  eunuchs  who  were  mourning  over  the 
corpse,  addressed  him  who  appeared  to  be  most 
faithful  to  his  master,  and  said,  **  Pariscas,  who 
is  that  whom  thou  art  lamenting  so  much?^ 
"  O  Arusyras,"  answered  the  eunuch,  « see 
you  not  Prince  Cyrus  dead?"  Artasyras  was 
astonished  at  the  event;  however,  he  desired 
Che  eunuch  to  compose  himself,  and  take  care 
-  of  the  corpse;  and  then  rode  at  full  speed  to 
Artaxerxes,  who  had  given  up  all  for  lost,  and 
was  ready  to  faint,  both  with  thirst  and  with 
the  anguish  of  his  wound.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  officer  found  him,  and  with  a  joyful 
accent  hailed  him  in  these  words,  ''I  have 
seen  Cyrus  dead.**  The  king  at  first  was  im- 
patient to  see  the  dead  body  himself,  and  com- 
manded Artasyras  immediately  to  conduct  him 
to  it.  But  finding  all  the  field  full  of  terror 
and  dismay,  upon  a  report  that  the  Greeks, 
victorious  in  their  quarter,  were  pursuins  the 
fugitives  and  putting  all  to  the  sword,  he 
thought  prooer  to  send  out  a  greater  number 
to  reconnoitre  the  place  which  Artasyras  had 
told  hiui  of.  Accordingly  thirty  men  went  with 
flambeaux  in  their  hands.  Still  the  king  was 
almost  dying  with  thirst,  and  the  eunuch  Sati- 
barxanes  sought  every  place  for  water;  for  the 
field  afforded  none,  apd  they  were  at  a  great 
disunce  from  the  camp,  /iher  much  search, 
ha  found  one  of  those  poor  Caunians  had  about 
two  quaru  of  bad  water  m  a  mean  bottle,  and 
am  took  it  and  carried  it  to  the  king.   After  the 


king  had  drank'  it  ah  up,  the  eonach  aakaC 
him,  "  If  he  did  not  find  it  a  disagreeable  bev 
erase.'"  Upon  which  he  swore  by  all  the  godiy 
<<  That  ho  bad  never  drank  the  moat  delkioM 
wine,  nor  tlie  lightest  and  clearest  water,  with 
so  much  pleasure.  I  wish  only,"  cootiooed 
he, ''  that  I  could  find  the  man  who  gave  ii 
thee,  that  I  might  make  him  a  recompeoce. 
In  the  meantime  I  entreat  the  goda  to  uulkc 
him  happy  and  rich.'' 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  Ouiiy  men 
whom  he  had  sent  oat  returned  in  mat  exal- 
tation, and  confirmed  the  newa  of  hia  unex- 
pected good  fortune.  Now,  likewise,  nam- 
bers  of  his  troops  repaired  to  him  again,  and 
dismissing  his  fears,  he  descended  from  the 
eminence,  with  many  torches  carried  befbra 
him.  When  he  came  to  the  dead  body,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  law  of  the  Persians,  the  right 
hand  and  the  head  were  cut  off:  and  having 
ordered  the  head  to  be  brought  to  him,  he  tooE 
it  by  the  hair,  which  was  long  and  tluck,  and 
shewed  it  to  the  fugitives,  and  to  such  as  were 
still  doubtful  of  the  fortune  of  the  day.  They 
were  astonished  at  the  sight,  and  prostrated 
themselves  before  him.  Seventy  thousand 
men  soon  assembled  about  him,  and  with  them 
he  returned  to  his  camp.  Ctesias  tells  os,  he 
had  led  four  hundred  thousand  men  that  day 
into  the  field;  but  Dmon  and  Xenophon  make 
that  number  much  greater.  As  to  the  number 
of  the  killed,  Ctesias  says,  an  account  only  of 
nine  thousand  was  brought  to  Artaxerxes 
whereas  there  appeared  to  Ctesias  himself 
be  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand.  That  arti 
cle,  therefore,  must  be  left  dubious.  But  no- 
thing can  be  a  more  palpable  falsity  than  what 
Ctesias  adds,  that  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
the  Greeks  in  conjunction  with  Phayllas,  ths 
Zacynthian,  and  some  others;  for  Xenophon 
knew  that  Ctesias  was  at  the  Persian  court; 
he  mentions  him  in  his  works,  and  it  is  plain 
that  he  had  met  with  his  books.  Therefore^ 
if  he  had  been  joined  in  commission  to  ssttio 
such  important  affairs,  he  would  not  have  pats 
ed  him  by  unnoticed,  but  would  have  n»ention- 
ed  him  with  Phayllus.  Ctesias,  indeed,  was 
a  man  of  unbounded  vanity,  as  well  as  strong 
attachment  to  Clearchus;  and  for  that  reason 
alwaya  leavea  a  corner  in  the  atory  for  him- 
self, when  he  is  dressing  out  thd  praises  of 
Clearchus  and  the  Lacedemonians. 

After  the  battle,  the  king  sent  great  and  val- 
uable  presents  to  the  son  of  Artagcrses,  who 
was  slain  by  Cyrus.  He  rewarded  also  Ctesi- 
as and  others  in  a  distinguished  manner;  and 
having  found  the  Cauniaa  who  gave  him  the 
bottle  of  water,  he  raised  him,  from  indiseoos 
and  obscurity,  to  riches  and  honours  There 
was  somethmg  of  an  analogy  between  his 
punishments  and  the  crime.  One  Arbaces,  a 
Mede,  in  the  battle  deserted  to  Cyrus,  and  af- 
ter that  prince  was  killed,  came  back  to  hii 
colours.  As  he  perceived  that  the  man  had 
done  it  rather  out  of  cowardice  than  any  trea- 
sonable design,  all  the  penalty  he  laid  upon 
him  was,  to  carry  about  him  a  naked  courtesan 
upon  his  shoulders  a  whole  day  in  the  market- 
place. Another,  besides  deserting,  had  givea 
it  out  that  he  had  killed  two  of  the  enemy;  and 
for  his  punishment,  he  only  ordered  his  tongut 
to  be  pierced  through  with  three  needles 
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Be  Bupfiosed,  and  he  was* desirous  of  hamg 
It  passed  upon  the  world,  that  Cyrus  CeUJiy  his 
hand.  This  induced  him  to  send  valuable  pres- 
ents to  M ithridates,  who  gave  him  the  first 
wound,  and  to  instruct  the  messengers  to  say, 
"  The  king  does  you  this  honour,  because  you 
found  the  furniture  of  Cyrus's  horse,  and 
brought  it  to  him."  And  when  the  Carian, 
who  gave  Cyrus  the  stroke  in  his  ham  that 
caused  his  death,  asked  for  his  reward,  he  or- 
dered those  who  gave  it  him  to  say,  "  The 
king  bestows  this  upon  you,  because  you  were 
the  second  person  that  brought  him  good  tid- 
ings. For  Artasyras  was  the  first,  and  you 
Che  next  that  brought  him  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus."  Mitliridales  went  away  in 
silence,  though  not  without  concern.  But  the 
unhappy  Carian  could  not  conquer  the  com- 
mon disease  of  vanity.  Elated  wi(h  what  he 
Uiought  his  good  fortune,  and  aspiring  to  things 
above  his  walk  in  life,  he  would  not  receive 
his  reward  for  tidings,  but  angrily  insisted, 
tod  called  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that 
be,  and  no  other  man,  killed  Cyrus:  and  that 
ll  was  not  just  to  rob  him  of  the  clory. 

The  king  was  so  much  incensed  at  this  that 
he  ordered  the  man's  head  to  be  cut  ofi*.  But 
his  mother  Parysatis  being  present  said,  **  LfCt 
not  this  villanous  Carian  go  off  so:  leave  him 
to  me  and  he  shall  have  the  reward  which  his 
audacious  tongue  deserves."  Accordingly  the 
kiag  gave  him  up  to  her,  and  she  delivered  him 
to  Uie  executioners,  with  orders  to  torture  him 
for  ten  days,  and  then  to  tear  out  his  eyes,  and 
poor  molten  brass  into  his  ears,  till  he  expired. 

Mithridates  also  came  to  a  miserable  end 
lOon  af\er,  through  his  own  folly.  Being  in- 
vited one  evening  to  supper,  where  both  the 
•unuchs  of  the  king,  and  those  of  bis  mother 
were  present,  he  went  in  a  robe  embroidered 
jvith  gold,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
king.  During  the  entertainment,  Parysatis's 
principal  eanuch  took  occasion  to  say,  <<  What 
a  beautiful  garment  is  this,  Mithridates,  which 
the  king  has  given  you!  how  handsome  are 
those  bracelets  and  that  chain!  how  valuable 
your  scimitar!  he  has  certainly  made  you  not 
only  a  great,  but  a  happy  man."  Mithridates, 
who  by  this  time  was  flushed  with  wine,  made 
answer,  *'  What  are  these  things,  Sparamixes.^ 
I  deserve  much  greater  marks  of  honour  than 
these  for  the  services  I  rendered  the  king  that 
day."  Then  Sparamixes  replied,  with  a  smile, 
<^  speak  not  m  the  least  out  of  envy;  but 
since,  according  to  the  Greek  proverb,  there 
is  truth  in  wine,  let  me  tell  you  my  ncind  freely, 
and  ask  you  what  ereat  matter  it  is  to  find  a 
horse's  furniture  fallen  off,  and  bring  it  to  the 
king.  This  he  said,  not  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case;  but  because  he 
wanted  to  lay  him  open,  and  saw  that  the  wine 
had  made  him  talkative,  and  taken  him  off  his 
guard,  he  studied  to  pique  his  vanity.  Mith- 
ridates, no  longer  master  of  himself,  said, 
«*  You  may  talk  of  what  furniture  and  what 
trifles  you  please ;  but  I  tell  you  plainly,  it  was 
by  this  hand  that  Cyrus  was  slain.  For  I  did 
not,  like  Artagerscs,  throw  my  javelin  in  vain, 
but  pierced  his  temples  near  the  eye,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground-,  and  of  that  wound 
he  died."  The  rest  of  the  company  saw  the 
dreadful  fate  that  would  befal  Mithridates, 


and  looked  with  dejected  eyes  upon  the  ground; 
but  he  who  gave  the  entertainment  said,  "Let 
us  now  attend  to  our  eating  and  drinking;  and, 
adoring  the  fortune  of  the  king,  let  such  mat< 
ters  alone  as  are  too  high  for  us." 

Immediately  after  the  company  broke  up, 
the  eunuch  told  Parysatis  what  had  been  said, 
and  she  informed  the  king,  Artaxerxes,  like 
a  person  detected,  and  one  who  had  lost  a  vic- 
tory out  of  his  hands,  was  enraged  at  this  dis- 
covery. For  he  was  desirous  of  making  ail 
the  barbarians  and  Greeks  believe,  that  in  the 
several  encounters  he  both  gave  and  received 
blows;  and  that  though  he  was  wounded  him- 
self, he  killed  his  adversary.  He  therefore 
condemned  Mithridates  to  the  punishment  of 
the  Boat.  The  manner  of  it  is  this.  They 
take  two  boats,  which  are  mado  to  fit  each 
other,  and  extend  the  criminal  in  one  of  them 
in  a  supine  posture.  Then  they  turn  the  other 
upon  it,  so  tnat  the  poor  wretch's  body  is  cov- 
ered, and  only  the  head  and  hands  are  out  at 
one  end,  and  the  feet  at  the  other.  They  givo 
him  victuals  (jaily,  and  if  he  refuses  to  eat, 
they  compel  him  by  pricking  him  in  the  eyes. 
Af\er  he  has  eaten,  the^  make  him  drink  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  milk,  which  they  pour 
into  his  mouth.  They  spread  the  same,  too, 
over  bis  face,  and  always  turn  him  so  as  to 
have  the  sun  full  in  his  eves;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  his  face  is  covered  with 
swarms  of  flies.  As  all  the  necessary  evacu- 
ations of  a  man  who  eats  and  drinks  are  within 
the  boat,  the  filthiness  and  corruption  engender 
a  quantity  of  worms,  which  consume  nis  flesh, 
and  penetrate  to  his  entrails.  When  they  find 
that  the  man  is  dead,  they  take  off  tlie  upper 
boat,  and  have  the  spectacle  of  a  carcasf 
whose  flesh  is  eaten  away,  and  of  numberless 
vermin  clinging  to  and  gnawing  the  bowela. 
Mithridates  with  much  difiiculty  found  death, 
after  he  had  been  consumed  in  this  manner 
for  seventeen  days. 

There  remained  now  no  other  mark  for  the 
vengeance  of  Parysatis  but  Mesabates,  one  of 
the  king's  eunuchs,  who  cut  off  Cyrus's  head 
and  hand.  As  he  took  care  to  give  her  no 
handle  against  h'xi,  she  laid  this  scheme  for 
his  destruction,  ^he  was  a  woman  of  keen 
parts  in  all  respects,  and  in  particular  she 
played  well  at  dice.  The  king  often  placed 
with  her  before  the  war,  and  being  reconciled 
to  her  after  it,  took  the  same  diversion  with 
her.  She  was  even  the  confidant  of  his  pleas- 
ures, and  scrupled  not  to  assist  in  any  thing 
of  gallantry. 

Statira  indeed  was  the  object  of  her  hatred, 
and  she  let  her  have  a  small  share  of  the  king^ 
company;  for  she  w^s  determined  to  have  the 
principal  interest  with  him  herself.  One  day, 
finding  Artaxerxes  wanted  something  to  pass 
away  the  time,  she  challenged  him  to  pUy  for 
a  thousand  dortof,  and  purposely  managed  her 
dice  BO  ill,  that  she  lost.  She  paid  the  money 
immediately,  but  pretended  to  be  much  chag 
rined,  and  called  on  him  to  play  again  for  aa 
eunuch.  He  consented  to  the  proposal,  and 
they  agreed  each  of  them  to  except  five  of  their 
most  faithful  eunuch's;  the  winner  was  to  have 
his  choice  out  of  the  rest  On  these  conditioni 
they  played.  The  queen,  who  had  the  affair  at 
heart,  exerted  all  her  skill,  and  being  favourer 
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betiilos,  bj  the  dice,  won  the  eimach,  and 
pitched  upon  Mesabatet,  whr  wat  not  of  the 
number  or  the  excepted.  He  wai  iramedialely 
delivered  to  her  and  before  the  king  auipected 
way  thing  of  her  intentions,  the  put  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  executioners,  with  orders  to  flay 
Um  alive,  and  fix  hb  body  on  three  sUkes, 
and  to  stretch  out  his  skin  by  itself.  The  king 
was  highly  incensed,  and  expressed  his  resent- 
ment in  strong  terms:  but  she  only  said  in  a 
laughing  ironical  way,  "This  is  pleasant  in 
deed,  that  }-ou  must  be  so  angry  about  an  old 
useless  eunuch,  while  I  say  not  a  word  of  mv 
loss  of  a  thousand  dories.^  The  king,  though 
much  concerned  at  the  imposition,  held  his 
peace.  But  Statira,  who  on  other  occasions 
openly  censured  the  practice  of  the  queen- 
mother,  complained  now  of  the  injustice  and 
cruelty,  in  sacrificing  to  Cyrus  the  eunuchs, 
and  other  faithful  servants  of  the  king. 

Afler  Tissaphernes*  had  deceived  Clearchus 
and  the  other  Grecian  officers,  ana,  contrary  to 
tlie  treaty  and  his  oaths,  put  them  in  chains, 
Ctesias  tells  us,  that  Clearchus  made  interest 
with  him  for  the  recovery  of  a  comb.  When 
he  had  obtained  it,  it  seems,  he  was  so  much 

{>lea8ed  with  the  use  of  it,  that  he  took  his  ring 
rom  his  finger,  and  gave  it  Ctesias,  that  it 
might  appear  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  him 
to  his  friends  and  relations  in  Lacedaemon. 
The  device  was  a  dance  of  the  Caryatidts.f 
He  adds,  that  whenever  provisiona  were  sent 
to  Clearchus,  his  fellow  prisoners  took  moat  of 
Hiem  for  themselves,  and  left  him  a  wery  small 
■hare;  but  that  he  corrected  this  abuse,  by  pro- 
curing a  larger  quantity  to  be  sent  to  Clear- 
chus, and  separating  the  allowance  of  the 
others  from  his.  All  this  (according  to  pur 
author)  was  done  with  the  consent,  and  by  the 
favour  of  Parysatis.  As  he  sent  every  day  a 
gammon  of  bacon  among  the  provisions,  (5le- 
Vchus  suggested  to  him,  that  tie  might  easily 
conceal  a  small  dagger  in  the  fleshy  part,  and 
begged  earnestly  that  he  would  do  it,  that  his 
fate  might  not  be  left  to  the  cruel  disposition 
of  Artaxerxesj  but,  through  fear  of  the  king's 
displeasure,  he  refused  it.  The  king,  how- 
ever, at  the  request  of  his  mother,  promised 
ODon  oath,  not  to  put  Clearchus  to  death;  but 
afterwards  he  was  persuaded,  by  SuUra,  to 
destroy  ail  the  prisoners,  except  Menon.  On 
this  account  he  tells  us  Parysatis  plotted  against 
Statira,  and  resolved  to  take  her  off  by  poison. 
But  it  is  a  great  absurdity  in  Ctesias  to  assign 
so  disproportionate  a  cause.  Would  Pary- 
satis, for  the  sake  of  Clearchus,  undertake  so 
horrid  and  dangerous  an  enterprise  as  that  of 

*  TiiMphemct,  by  promiiet  which  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  keep,  drew  Clear  eh  lu  to  an  iotcrriew  la  his 
lent.  He  went  with  four  principal  officers  and  twenty 
^plaint  to  wait  on  the  Penian,  who  put  Clearehiu  and 
fta  four  oAccrt  undci'  arrest,  and  ordered  the  twenty 
sapteias  to  kt  cut  in  pieces.  Soom  tive  aft^r  the  king 
eoBinandcd  Clearehui,aad  all  the  ft/ur  oficcr^.  except 
Menon,  to  be  beheaded.    Xenofk.  de  Exped.  Cyri. 

t  Carya  was  a  town  In  Laconia,  where  there  was  a 
limple  or  Diana.  Indeed  the  whole  town  was  dedi- 
satod  to  Diana  and  her  nymphs.  In  the  court  before 
Ike  temple  stood  a  statue  of  Diana  CaryaU$,  and  the 
Vpvftwi  virgins  kept  a  yearly  festival  on  which  Ovej 
MflMd  round  it. 


poisoning  th«  king'k  lawful  wife,  by  whom  m 
bad  children  and  an  heir  ta  his  crown.'  It  ii 
clear  enough  that  he  tells  this  fabulous  tale  tff 
do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Clearchus.  Foi 
he  adds,  that  the  carcasses  of  the  other  oifioen 
were  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  and  birds;  but  that 
a  storm  of  wind  brought  a  great  heap  of  sand, 
and  provided  a  toub  for  Clearchus.  Around 
this  heap  there  sprung  up  a  number  of  palm 
trees,  which  soon  grew  into  an  admirable 
grove,  and  ^read  their  protecting  shade  over  the 
place  J  so  that  the  king  repented  greatlv  of  what 
he  had  done,  believing  that  he  had  destroyed 
a  man  who  was  a  favourite  of  the  gods. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  from  the  hatred  and 
jealousy  which  Parysatis  had  entertained  of 
Statira  from  the  first,  that  she  embarked  in  so 
cruel  a  design.  She  saw  that  her  own  power 
with  the  king  depended  only  on  his  reverence 
for  her  as  his  mother}  whereas  that  of  Statira 
was  founded  in  love,  and  confirmed  by  the 
greatest  confidence  in  her  fidelity.  The  point 
she  had  to  carry  was  great,  and  she  resolved 
to  make  one  desperate  effort.  She  bad  a  faith- 
ful and  fiivourite  attendant,  named  Gigis,  who 
as  Dion  tells  us,  assisted  in  the  a&ir  of  the 
poison;  but,  according  to  Ctesias,  she  was  onlv 
conscious  of  it,  and  that  against  her  will. 
The  former  calls  the  person,  who  provided  the 
poison,  Melantas;  the  latter,  Belitaras. 

These  two  princesses  had,  in  appearance, 
forgot  their  old  suspicions  and  animositiea^ 
and  began  to  visit  and  eat  at  each  otbfli^ 
table.  Bat  they  did  it  with  to  mnch  distrait 
and  caution  as  to  msdce  it  a  rule  to  eat  of  the 
same  dish,  and  even  of  the  same  slices.  There 
is  a  small  bird  in  Persia,  which  has  no  excre- 
menu,  the  intestines  being  only  filled  with 
fat;  on  which  account  it  is  supposed  to  live 
upon  air  and  dew :  the  name  of  it  is  rhyrUaee», 
Ctesias  writes,  that  Parvsatis  divided  one  of 
these  birds  with  a  small  knife  that  was  poi- 
soned on  one  side,  and  taking  the  whole- 
somer  part  herself,  gave  the  other  to  Sutira. 
Dion,  however,  affirms,  that  it  was  not  Pary- 
satis, but  Melantas,  who  cut  the  bird  in  two, 
and  presented  the  poisoned  part  to  Statin. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  she  died  in  dreadful  agonies 
and  convulsions;  and  was  not  only  sensibk 
herself  of  the  cause,  but  intimated  her  suspi- 
cions to  the  king,  who  knew  too  well  the  car 
age  and  implacable  temper  of  his  mother:  he, 
therefore,  immediately  made  an  inquisitj^ 
into  the  affair.  He  took  her  officers  and  aer 
vants  that  attended  at  her  table,  and  put  iaeik 
to  the  torture.  But  she  kept  Gigis  in  bei  own 
apartment:  and  when  the  king  demanded  her, 
refused  to  give  her  up.  At  last  Gigis  begged 
of  the  queen-mother  to  let  her  go  in  the  night 
to  her  own  house;  and  the  king  being  informed 
of  it,  ordered  some  of  his  guards  to  iatec^ 
cept  her.  Accordingly  she  was  seized  and 
condemned  to  die.    The  laws  of  Persia  hav^ 

Erovided  this  punishment  for  poisoners:  theii 
eads  are  placed  on  a  broad  stone,  and  thes 
crushed  with  another,  till  nothing  of  the 
figure  remains.  In  that  manner  was  Gigif 
executed.  As  for  Parysatis,  the  king  did  noL 
reproach  her  with  her  crime,  nor  punish  ner 
any  farther  than  by  sending  her  to  BabyloA 
(which  was  the  place  she  denied  to  retire  to^  i 
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•Dd  declaring  tiiat  he  would  never  ?isit  that 
^ity  while  she  lived.  Sach  was  the  state  of 
nis  domestic  affairs. 

He  was  no  less  solicitous  to  get  the  Greeks 
into  his  hands,  who  had  followed  Cyrus  into 
.^ia,  than  he  bad  been  to  conquer  Cyrus  him- 
lelf,  and  to  keep  the  crown.  But  he  could  not 
succeed.*  For  though  they  had  lost  Cyrus 
their  general,  and  their  own  officers,  yet  they 
orced  their  way,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very 
oalace  of  Artazerics,  and  made  it  appear  to  all 
the  world  that  the  Persians  and  their  king  had 
nothing  to  value  themselves  upon  but  wealth, 
luxury,  and  women;  and  that  ,the  rest  was 
mere  parado  and  ostentation.  This  gave  fresh 
spirits  to  the  Greeks,  and  taught  them  to  des- 
pise the  barbarians.  The  Lfacedsmonians,  in 
particular,  thought  it  would  be  a  great  dishon- 
our, if  they  did  not  now  deliver  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  from  servitude,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
insults  of  the  Persians.  Their  first  attempt 
was  under  the  direction  of  Thimbro,  and  the 
next  under  that  of  Dercyllidas;  but  as  those 
generals  effecting  nothing  of  importance,  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  given  to  Agesilaos. 
That  prince  immediately  passed  into  Asia  with 
his  fleet,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
vigorous  operations:  for  he  defeated  Tissa- 
phemes  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  brought  over 
several  cities. 

By  these  losses  Artaxerxes  understood  what 
was  his  best  method  of  making  war.  He 
therefore  sent  Hermocrates,  Oie  Rhodian,  into 
Greece,  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  having 
instructed  him  to  corrupt  with  it  the  leading 
men  amongst  the  states,  and  tQ  stir  up  a  Gre- 
cian war  against  Lacedaemon. 

Hermocrates  acqitted  himself  so  well  in  his 
commission  that  the  most  considerable  cities 
leagued  against  Sparta,  and  there  wnre  such 
commotions  in  Peloponnesus  that  the  magis- 
trates were  forced  |o  recal  Agesilaus  from  Asia. 
On  leaving  that  countrv  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  his  friends,  '^  The  king  drives  me  ou^  of 
Asia  with  thirty  thousand  archers."  For  the 
Persian  money  bore  the  impression  of  an  archer. 

Artaxerxes  deprived  the  Lacedemonians  of 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  by  means  of  Conon, 
the  Athenian,  who  acted  in  conjunction  with 
Pharnabazus.  For  Conon,  afler  he  had  lost 
the  sea-fight  at  iEgos  Potamos,  took  up  his 
abode  in  Cyprus;  not  merely  to  provide  for  his 
own  safety,  but  to  wait  for  a  change  of  affairs, 
as  mariners  wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide.  As 
he  saw  that  his  own  plan  wanted  a  respectable 
power  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  that  the 
Persian  power  required  a  person  of  ability  to 
conduct  it,  he  wrote  the  king  an  account  of  the 

•  *  The  Oreekf  were  at  a  tsiC  dUtance  from  their  own 
country,  in  the  Tcry  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  rar- 
rovnded  by  a  numeroni  army  flatbed  with  victory ;  and 
had  no  way  to  return  again  into  Greece  but  by  forcing 
their  retreat  through  an  immense  tract  <if  the  enemy^ 
country.  But  their  valour  and  resolution  mastered  all 
these  difficulties,  and,  ia  spite  of  a  powerful  army 
which  pursued  and  harassed  them  all  the  way,  they 
made  a  retreat  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  through  the  provinces  belonging  to 
the  Persians,  and  got  tue  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
£uxine  sea.  Clearchus  had  the  conduct  of  this  march 
at  flnt;  but  he  being  cot  off  by  the  treachery  of  Tissa- 
pncriies,  Xeaophon  was  chosen  In  his  room ;  and  to  his 
valour  and  wisdom  it  was  chiefly  owing  that  at  length 
Ihcy  got  nfe  into  Greece 


measures  he  had  concerted.  The  me*»ei»6Z 
was  ordered  to  get  the  letter  delivered  intohig 
hands  by  Zeno  the  Cretan,  who  danced  in  the 
rerels,  or  by  Polycritus  the  Mendcan,  who 
was  his  physician;  and  in  case  of  their  absence, 
by  Ctesuis,  another  physician.  The  letter,  we 
are  told,  was  given  to  Cteslas,  and  he  added 
to  it  this  paiagraph,  ''I  desire  you,  sir,  to  send 
Ctesias  to  me,  for  he  will  be  very  serviceable 
in  the  business  of  the  navy."  But  Ctesias  iff- 
firms,  that  the  king,  without  any  kind  of  solici- 
tation, put  him  upon  this  service. 

After  Artaxerxes  had  gained,  by  Conon  an^ 
Pharnabazus,  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  which  strip- 
ped the  Lacedsmonians  of  the  empire  of  the 
sea,  he  drew  almost  all  Greece  into  his  inter 
est;  insomuch  that  the  celebrated  peace,  called 
the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  was  entirely  of  his 
modelling.  Antalcidas,  was  a  Spartan,  the  son 
of  Leon,  and  so  stronglv  attached  to  the  king, 
that  he  prevailed  with  the  L^cedsmonlans  to 
give  up  to  him  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  and 
the  islands,  which  are  reckoned  amongst  its 
dependencies,  to  be  held  as  his  tributaries,  in 
virtue  of  the  peace;  if  we  can  call  that  a  peace 
by  which  Greece  was  dishonoured  and  betray- 
ed; which  was  indeed  so  vile  a  bargain  that 
the  most  unsuccessful  war  could  have  termi 
nated  in  nothing  more  inglorious. 

Hence  it  was  that  Artaxerxes,  though,  ac- 
cording to  Dinon's  account,  he  always  detested 
the  other  Spartans  as  the  most  impudent  of 
men,  yet  expressed  a  great  regard  for  Antal- 
cidas, when  he  came  to  his  court.  One  eve- 
ning he  took  a  chaplet  of  flowers  from  his  head, 
dipped  it  in  the  richest  Essences,  and  sent  it 
from  his  table  to  Antalcidas.  All  the  court 
was  astonished  at  such  a  mark  of  favour.  But 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  propriety  in  making 
him  so  ridiculous  a  compliment^  and  he  was  a 
fit  man  to  wear  such  a  crown,  who  could  take 
off  Lieonidas  and  Callicratides  in  a  dance  be- 
fore the  Persians.  Somebody  happening  to  say 
in  the  hearing  of  Agesilaus,  "  Alas,  for  Greece! 
when  the  Lacedemonians  are  tuminc  Per- 
sians," he  corrected  him  and  said,  <^No;  the 
Medes  are  rather  turning  Lacedemonians." 
But  the  wit  of  the  expression  did  not  remove 
the  disgrace  of  the  thing.  They  lost  their  su- 
periority in  Greece  by  the  ill>fought  battle  of 
Leuctra,  as  they  had  lost  their  honour  by  the 
vile  conditions  of  this  peace. 

So  long  as  Sparta  kept,  the  lead,  the  king 
admitted  Antalcidas  to  the  privileges  of  hospi- 
tality, and  called  him  his  friend.  But  when, 
apon  their  defeat  at  Leuctra,  the  Spartans  sent 
Agesilaus  into  Egypt,  to  get  a  supply  of  monoy, 
and  Antalcidas  went  upon  the  same  business  to 
the  Persian  court,  Artaxerxes  treated  him  with 
so  much  neglect  and  contempt,  that  between 
the  ridicule  he  suffered  from  nis  enemies,  and 
his  fear  of  the  resentment  of  the  ephori,  here 
solved,  on  his  return,  to  starve  himself  to  death 
Ismenias  the  Theban,  and  Pelopidas,  who  had 
lately  won  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  went  also  to 
the  court  of  Artaxerxes.  Pelopidas  submitted 
to  nothing  unworthy  of  his  country  or  character  i 
but  Ismenias  boing  commanded  to  adore  the 

*  It  was  a  compUmcBt  entirely  out  of  character  to  a 
Lacedsemonian,  who,  as  such,  was  supposed  to  valoa 
himself  upon  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  ana  on 
avoiding  all  approaches  to  luxury. 
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kingypurpiaely  let  hit  ring  fall  from  his  finger, 
&nd  then,  by  stooping  to  tahe  it  up,  appeared 
in  a  posture  of  adoration.  Timagoras  the  Athe- 
nian, having  given  the  king  some  secret  intel- 
ligence in  a  letter  which  be  sent  by  a  secretary 
named  Beluris,  he  was  so  much  pleased  that  he 
made  him  a  present  of  ten  thousand  darics. 
The  same  Timagoras  wanted  a  supply  of  cows' 
roi^k,  on  account  of  a  languishing  disorder,  and 
Artajcerzes  ordered  eighty  cows  for  his  use, 
which  were  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went 
He  likewise  sent  him  a  bed  with  the  necessary 
coverlets,  aod  Persian  servants  to  make  it,  be- 
cause he  thought  the  Greeks  not  skilled  in  that 
art;  and  bo  oidered  him  to  be  carried  to  the 
sea-side  in  a  litter,  on  account  of  his  indisposi- 
tion. To  this  we  may  add  the  allowance  for 
his  table  while  he  was  at  court,  which  was  so 
magnificent  that  Ostanes,  the  king's  brother, 
one  day  said  to  him,  <*  Timagoras,  remember 
this  table,  for  it  is  not  so  sumptuous  for  no- 
thing." This  was  rather  reproaching  him  with 
his  treason  than  calling  for  his  acknowledg- 
ments: and,  indeed,  Timagoras,  on  his  return, 
was  capitally  condemned  by  the  Athenians  for 
taking  bribes. 

Artazerzes,  in  soma  measure,  atoned  for  the 
causes  of  sorrow  he  gave  the  Greeks,  by  doing 
one  thing  that  affordMl  them  great  pleasure:  he 
put  Tissaphernes,  their  most  implacable  ene- 
my, to  death.  This  he  did  partly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Parysatis,  who  added  other  charges 
to  those  alleged  against  him;  for  be  did  not 
long  retain  his  anger,  but  was  reconciled  to  bis 
mother,  and  sent  for  her  to  court;  because  he 
saw  she  had  understanding  and  spirit  enough 
to  assist  in  governing  the  kingdom,  and  there 
now  remain^  no  farther  cause  of  suspicions 
and  uneasiness  between  them.  From  this  time 
she  made  it  a  rule  to  please  the  kins  in  all  her 
measures,  and  not  to  oppose  out  of  his  inclina- 
tions, by  which  she  gained  an  absolute  ascend- 
ant over  him.  She  perceived  that  he  had  a 
strong  passion  for  one  of  his  own  daughters, 
named  Atossa.  He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to 
conceal  it  on  his  mothei's  account,  and  re- 
strained it  in  public;  though,  according  to  some 
authors,  he  iiad  already  a  private  commerce 
with  the  princess.  Parysatis  no  sooner  sus- 
pected the  intrigue,  than  she  caressed  her 
grand-daughter  more  than  ever;  and  was  con- 
tinually praising  to  Artazerzes  both  her  beau- 
ty and  her  behaviour,  in  which  she  assured  him 
there  was  something  > great  and  worthy  of  a 
crown.  At  last,  she  persuaded  him  to  make 
her  his  wife,  without  regarding  the  laws  and 
opinions  of  the  Greeks:  "  God,"  said  she, "  has 
made  you  a  law  to  the  Persians,  and  a  rule  of 
right  and  wrong."  Some  historians,  amongst 
whom  is  Heraclides  of  Cums,  affirm,  that  Ar- 
tazerzes married  not  onlv  Atossa,  but  another 
of  his  daughters,  named  Amestris,  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  by  and  by.  His  affection  for  Atossa 
was  so  strong,  that  though  she  had  a  leprosy, 
which  spread  itself,  over  her  body,  he  was  not 
disgusted  at  it;  but  he  was  daily  imploring  Juno 
for  her,  and  grasping  the  dust  of  her  temple; 
for  he  paid  his  homage  to  no  other  goddess. 
At  the  same  time,  by  his  order,  his  great  offi- 
cers sent  so  many  offerings  to  her  shrine  that 
the  whole  space  between  the  palace  and  the 
temple,  which  was  sizteen  furlongs,  was  filled 
with  gold,  silver,  purpls,  and  fine  horses. 


He  sent  Phamabazus  and  Iphicrates  to  mak 
war  upon  the  iEgyptians;  but  the  ezpeditio  ' 
miscarried  through  the  difference  which  hap 
pened  between  the  generals  he  employed.  Af- 
ter this  he  went  in  person  against  the  Cadn- 
sians,  with  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and 
ten  thousand  horse.  Their  country  is  rough 
and  uneven,  and  covered  with  perpetual  fogs. 
As  it  produces  no  corn  or  fruits  by  cultivation, 
the  inhabitants,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of 
men,  live  upon  wild  pears,  apples,  and  other 
things  of  that  kind.  lie,  therefore,  insensibly, 
fell  into  great  danger  and  distress;  for  tut 
troops  could  find  no  provision  there,  nor  could 
they  be  supplied  from  any  other  place.  They 
were  forced  to  kill  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
eat  them;  and  those  became  so  scarce  that  an 
ass's  head  was  sold  for  sizty  drachmas.  The 
king's  table  itself  was  ill  supplied;  and  there 
remained  only  a  few  horses,  all  the  rest  having 
been  used  for  food. 

In  this  eztremity,  Tiribazus,  who  often  was 
in  high  favour  on  account  of  his  valour,  and 
oflen  degraded  for  his  levity,  and  who,  at  this 
very  time,  was  in  the  greatest  disgrace,  saved 
the  king  and  his  whole  army  by  the  following 
stratagem.  The  Cadusians  having  two  kings, 
each  had  his  separate,  camp.  Upon  thik  Tiri 
bazus  formed  iiis  scheme;  and,  after  he  had 
communicated  it  to  Artazerzes,  went  himself 
to  oneof  those  princes,  and  sent  his  son  to  the 
other.  Each  imposed  upon  the  king  he  applied 
to,  by  pretending  tliat  the  other  was  going 
send  a  private  embassy  to  Artazerzes,  to  nego* 
ciate  a  separate  alliance.  *'  But  if  you  am 
wise,"  said  they,  "  you  will  be  beforehand  with 
your  rival,  and  we  will  assist  you  in  the  whole 
affair."  This  argument  had  its  effect;  and 
each,  persuaded  that  the  other  was  undermin- 
ing him  out  of  envy,  sent  his  ambassadors;  the 
one  with  Tiribasus,  and  the  other  with  his  son. 
As  some  time  passed  before  they  returned,  Ar 
tazerzes  began  to  suspect;  and  .there  were 
those  who  suggested  that  Tiribazus  had  some 
traitorous  design.  The  king  was  eztremely 
dejected,  and  repenting  of  the  confidence  he 
had  reposed  in  him,  gave  ear  to  all  the  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies.  But  at  last  Tiribazus  at^ 
rived,  as  did  also  his  son,  with  the  Cadusiaa 
ambassadors,  and  peace  was  made  with  both 
parties;  in  consequence  of  which  Tiribazus  re- 
turned with  the  king  in  greater  esteem  and  au- 
thority than  ever.  During  this  ezpedition,  Ar- 
tazerzes shewed  that  timidity  and  effeminacy 
ought  not  to  be  ascribed,  as  they  generally  are, 
to  the  pomp  and  luzuries  of  life,  but  to  a  na- 
tive meanness  and  a  depraved  judgment:  fot 
neither  the  gold,  the  purple,  nor  the  jewels, 
which  the  king  always  wore,  and  which  were 
worth  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  talents, 
hindered  him  from  bearing  the  same  fatigues 
and  hardships  with  the  meanest  soldier  in  his 
army.  He  took  his  quiver  on  his  back,  and 
his  buckler  upon  his  arm,  and  quitting  his 
horse,  would  often  march  foremost  up  the  moet 
craggy  and  difficult  places;  insomuch  that 
others  found  their  task  much  lighter,  when 
they  saw  the  strength  and  alacrity  with  which 
he  proceeded:  for  he  marched  above  two  hua 
dred  furlongs  a  day. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  own  palaces, 
where  there  were  gardens  and  parks  of  great 
eztent  and  beauty,  thou(;h  the  country  arounJ 
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wai  naked  and  barren.  As  the  weather  was 
eneedingly  cold,  be  permitted  hia  men  to  cot 
wood  out  of  bis  own  parks,  without  sparing 
either  pine  or  cypress:  and  when  the  soldiers 
were  loath  to  touch  trees  of  such  sixe  and 
beauty,  be  took  an  axe  in  his  own  hand,  and 
laid  it  to  the  finest  tree  amongst  them.  After 
which  they  cut  them  down  without  scruple, 
and  having  made  a  number  of  fires,  passed  the 
night  with  great  satisfaction. 

He  found,  however,  on  his  arrival  at  his 
capital,  that  he  bad  lost  man^  braye  men,  and 
almost  all  his  horses;  and,  imagining  that  he 
was  despised  for  his  losses,  and  the  ill  success 
of  the  expedition,  he  became  suspicious  of  his 
grandees.  Many  of  them  he  put  to  death  in 
anger,  and  more  out  of  fear;  for  fear  is  the 
most  sanguinary  principle  a  tyrant  can  act  from ; 
courage,  on  the  contrary,  is  merciful,  mild,' and 
unsuspicious.  Thus  the  most  timorous  animals 
are  the  hardest  to  be  tamed;  but  the  more 
ffenerons,  having  less  suspicion,  because  they 
Have  less  fear,  fly  not  the  caresses  and  society 
of  men. 

Artaxerxes  being  now  far  advanced  in  years, 
observed  bis  sons  making  parties  for  the  crown 
amongst  his  friends  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility. 
The  more  equitable  part  were  for  his  leaving 
it  to  his  eldest  son  Darius,  as  he  had  received 
it  from  his  father  in  the  same  right.  But  his 
younger  son  Ochus,  who  was  an  active  man, 
and  of  a  violent  spirit,  had  also  a  considerable 
interest  among  the  grandees.  Besides,  he  hop- 
ed to  gain  his  father  through  Atossa;  for  he 
Kid  his  court  to  her,  and  promised  to  make 
r  the  partner  of  his  throne  upon  the  death 
of  Artaxerxes.  Nay,  it  was  said  that  he  had 
already  private  familiarities  with  her.  Arta- 
xerxes, though  he  was  ignorant  of  this  circum- 
stance, resolved  to  cut  off  the  hopes  of  Ochus 
at  once;  lest,  following  the  daring  steps  of  his 
uncle  Cyrus,  he  should  involve  the  kingdom 
again  in  civil  wars.  He  therefore  declared 
Darius  his  successor,  who  was  now  twenty- 
five*  years  old,  and  permitted  him  to  wear  tee 
poiniof  his  turbanf  erect,  as  a  mark  of  royalty. 

As  it  is  customary  in  Persia  for  the  heir  to 
ask  a  favour  of  him  that  declared  him  such, 
which,  if  possible,  is  al  ways  granted,  Darius 
asked  for  Aspasia,  who  had  been  the  favourite 
mistress  of  Cyrus,  and  was  now  one  of  the  king's 
concubines.  She  was  a  native  of  Phocea  in 
Ionia,  and  her  parents,  who  were  above  the 
condition  of  slaves,  had  given  her  a  good  edu- 
cation. One  evening  she  was  introduced  to  Cy- 
rus at  supper  with  the  other  women.  They  ap- 
proached him  without  scruple,  and  received  his 
)okes  and  caresses  lyitb  pleasure:  but  Aspasia 
stood  by  in  silence;  and  when  Cyrus  called  her, 
she  refused  to  go.  Perceiving  that  the  cham- 
berlains were  about  to  compel  her,  she  said, 
'^Whoever  lays  hands  upon  me  shall  repent  it." 
Uoon  which  the  company  looked  upon  her  as 
an  unpolished  creature;  but  Cyrus  was  pleased, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  to  the  penon  who 
brought  the  women,  "  Do  not  you  see  that  of 
al.  you  have  provided,  this  only  has  generous 
and  virtuous  sentiments!"  From  this  moment 
be  attached  himself  to  her,  loved  her  most  of  all 
his  concubines,  and  called  her  Aspasia  the  toUe, 

*  In  the  printed  text  it  i»Jifty* 
f  Citarit, 


When  Cyrus  fell  in  battle,  she  was  takim 
amongst  the  plunder  of  his  camp. 

Artaxerxes  was  much  concerned  at  his  son's 
request.  For  the  barbarians  are  so  extremely 
jealous  of  their  women,  that  capital  punishment 
is  inflicted,  not  only  on  the  man  who  speaks  to. 
or  touches  one  of  the  king's  concubines,  but  oh 
him  wk.o  approaches  or  passes  their  chat  lots 
on  the  road.  And  though,  in  compliance  with 
the  dictates  of  his  passion,  he  had  made  Atossa 
his  wife  contrary  to  law,  be  kept  three  hundred 
and  sixty  concubines,  all  women  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  However,  when  Darius  demanded 
Aspasia,  he  declared  her  free,  and  said,  ^  She 
might  go  with  him  if  she  pleased;  but  he  would 
do  no  violence  to  her  inclinations."  Accord 
ingly  Aspasia  was  sent  for,  and,  contrary  to  the 
king's  ex|>ectation,  made  choice  of  Uarius. 
He  gave  her  up  to  him,  indeed,  because  be  was 
obliged  to  it  by  the  law;  but  he  soon  took  her 
away,  and  made  her  a  priestess  of  Diana  of 
Ecbatana,  whom  they  called  •ArUtiaj^  that  she 
might  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  chastity. 
This  he  thought  no  severe  revenge  upon  bis 
son,  but  a  pleasant  way  of  chastising  nis  pr^ 
sumption.  But  Darius  highly  resented  the  af- 
front; whether  it  was  that  the  charms  of  As- 
pasia had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him 
or  whether  he  thought  himself  insulted  wai 
ridiculed  by  this  proceeding. 

Tiribazus  seeing  how  much  he  was  offended, 
endeavoured  to  exasperate  him  still  more. 
This  he  did  from  a  fellow  feeling;  for  he  had 
suffered  an  injury  much  of  the  same  kind.  The 
king,  having  several  daughtera,  promised  te 
give  Apama  to  Pharnabazus,  Rhodoguno  to 
Orontes,  and  Amestris  to  Tiribazus.  He  kept 
his  word  with  the  two  first,  but  deceived  Tiri 
bazus;  for,  instead  of  giving  Amestris  to  him. 
he  married  her  himself;  promising  at  the  same 
time  that  h»  should  have  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter Atossa.  But  he  became  enamoured  of  her 
too,  and  married  her,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. This  treatment  extremely  incensed 
Tiribazus,  who  had,  indeed,  nothing  steady  in 
his  disposition;  but  was  wild  and  irregular. 
One  while  successful,  and  upon  a  footing  with 
the  greatest  men  in  the  court,  another  while 
unacceptable  to  the  king,  and  sinking  into  dis- 
grace, he  bore  no  change  of  fortune  with  pro- 
priety. If  he  was  in  favour,  his  vanity  was  in- 
supportable; if  in  disgrace,  instead  of  being 
humble  and  quiet,  he  had  recourse  to  violence 
and  ferocity. 

His  conversing  with  the  young  prince  was, 
therefore,  adding  flame  to  fire.  *<  What  avails 
it,"  said  he,  "  to  have  the  point  of  your  turban 
advanced,  if  you  seek  not  to  advance  your  au- 
thority? Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
your  thinking  yourself  secure  of  the  succes 
sion,  while  your  brother  is  privately  forwarding 
his  interest  by  means  of  the  women,  and  your 
father  is  so  very  foolish  and  unsteady.  He  who 
could  break  one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  the 
Persians,  for  the  sake  of  an  insignificant 'Gre> 
cian  woman,  is  certainly  not  to  be  depended 
upon  in  more  important  engagements.  The 
case  is  quite  different  between  you  and  Ochusji 
as  the  event  of  the    competition:  if  Ochus 

*  Paujniiiasnysj  there  wata  temple  of  Diana  .Aial- 
ti»  in  Lydia.  But  Justin  telb  lu.  that  Artsxcries  made 
Aipaiia  one  of  the  prtestenes  or  the  sup. 
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4oM  not  obttln  the  crown,  none  will  hinder 
him  frum  livins  happily  in  a  private  station; 
hot  yon,  who  have  been  declared  kiog,  mott 
either  reign  or  die."  On  this  occasion  was 
▼erified  that  observation  of  Sophocles: 

Swift  in  it*  march 

I»  «Til  couaiei 

The  road  which  leads  oa  to  what  we  desire 
ts  indeed  smooth,  and  of  an  easy  descent;  and 
the  desires  of  most  men  are  vicious,  becaose 
they  have  never  known  or  tried  the  enjoyments 
of  virtue.  The  Instre  of  such  an  imperial  crown, 
and  Darins's  fear  of  his  brother,  furnished 
Tiribaxus  with  other  arguments;  bat  the  god- 
dess of  beauty  contributed  her  share  towards 
Grsnading  him,  by  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
IS  of  Aspasia. 

He  gave  himself  up,  therefore,  entirely  to 
Tiribazus,  and  many  others  soon  entered  into 
the  conspiracy.  But  before  it  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  an  eunuch  gave  the  king  infor- 
mation of  it,  «nd  of  all  the  measures  that  were 
taken;  for  he  had  got  perfect  intelligence  that 
they  designed  to  enter  his  chamber  in  the  night, 
and  kill  him  in  his  bed. 

Artaxerzes  thought  it  would  be  great  impru- 
dence either  to  slight  the  information,  and  lay 
himself  open  to  such  danger,  or  to  credit  it 
without  farther  proof.  The  method  he  took 
was  this:  he  ordered  the  eunuch  to  join  Darius 
and  his  adherents,  and  assist  at  all  their  coun- 
cils; and  in  the  mean  time  broke  a  door  through 
the  wall  behind  his  bed,  which  he  concealed 
with  the  tapestry.  When  the  time  came,  which 
the  eunuch  informed  him  of,  he  placed  himself 
npop.  his  bed,  and  remained  there  till  he  had  a 
sight  of  the  faces  of  the  conspirators,  and  could 
perfectly  distinguish  each  of  them.  But  when 
ne  saw  them  draw  their  swords,  and  advance 
towards  him,  he  pulled  back  the  tapestry,  re- 
treated into  the  inner  room,  and,  tffier  he  had 
bolted  the  door,  alarmed  the  pa'.ace.  The  as- 
sassins seeing  themselves  discovered,  and  their 
designs  disappointed,  immediately  took  to 
flight,  and  desired  Tiribaxus  to  do  the  same, 
because  he  must  certainly  have  been  observed. 
While  he  lingered,  the  guards  came  and  laid 
hold  of  him;  but  he  killed  many  of  them,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  despatched 
at  last  by  a  javelin  thrown  at  a  distanoe. 

Darius  was  taken,  together  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  brought  to  answer  for  his  crime  be- 
fore the  judges  which  the  king  appointed.  The 
king  did  not  think  proper  to  assist  at  the  trial 
in  person,  but  directed  others  to  lay  the  charge 
against  his  son,  and  his  notaries  were  to  take 
down  separately  the  opinion  of  each  judge. 
As  they  all  gave  it  unanimously  for  death,  the 
officers  took  Darius,  and  led  him  into  an  adja- 
cent prison.  But  when  the  executioner  came, 
with  the  instniment  in  his  hand  which  is  used 
in  beheading  the  capital  convicts,  he  wds  seiz- 
ed with  horror  at  the  sight  of  Darius,  and  drew 
back  towards  the  door,  as  having  neither  ability 
nor  courage  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  king. 
But  the  judges,  who  stood  at  the  door,  u.'ging 
him  to  do  his  office,  with  menaces  of  instant 
punishment  if  he  did  not  comply,  he  returned, 
and  seizing  Darius  by  the  hair,  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  and  cut  off  his  head.  Some  say 
tho  cause  was  tried  in  presence  of  the  king, 


and  that  Darins,  after  he  was  convicted  by  in- 
dubitable proofs,  fell  on  his  face  and  begged 
for  mercy,  but  Artaxerzes,  rising  in  great  an 
ger,  drew  his  scimitar,  and  pursued  ^  stroke 
till  he  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  They  add, 
that  aAer  this,  he  returned  to  his  palace,  and 
having  paid  his  devotions  to  the  sun,  said  to 
those  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  '^My 
Persians,  you  may  now  return  in  triumph,  and 
tell  your  fellow-subjects,  that  the  great  Ore- 
mazes*  has  taken  vengeance  on  those  who 
formed  the  most  impious  and  execrable  designs 
against  their  sovereign.^  Such  was  the  end 
of  the  conspiracy. 

Ochus  now  entertained  very  agreeable  hopes, 
and  was  encouraged  besides  by  Atossa.  Bat 
^he  had  still  some  fear  of  his  remaining  legiti- 
mate brother,  Ariaspes,  and  of  his  natuial 
brother  Arsames.  Not  that  Ochus  had  so  much 
to  aprehend  from  Ariaspes,  merely  becaose  ho 
was  older,  but  the  Persians  were  desiroos  of 
having  him  succeed  to  the  throne  on  account 
of  his  mildness,  his  sincerity,  and  his  humane 
disposition.  As  for  Arsames,  he  had  the  char- 
acter of  a  wise  prince,  and  was  the  particular 
favourite  of  his  father.  This  was  no  secret  to 
Ochus.  However,  he  planned  the  destruction 
of  both  these  brothers  of  his;  and  being  of  an 
artful,  as  well  as  sanguinary  turn,  he  employed 
his  cruelty  against  Arsames,  and  bis  art  against 
Anaspes.  To  the  latter  he  privately  sent  aome 
of  the  king's  eunuchs  and  friends  with  fre- 
quent accounts  of  severe  and  menacing  expres- 
sions of  his  father's,  as  if  he  had  resolved  to 
put  him  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death.  An 
these  persons  came  daily  to  tell  him  in  confi- 
dence, that  some  of  these  threats  were  upon 
the  point  of  being  put  in  execution,  and  the 
others  would  not  be  long  delayed,  he  was  so 
terrified,  and  fell  into  such  a  melancholy  and 
desponding  way,  that  he  prepared  a  poisonous 
draught,  and  drank  it,  to  deliver  himself  from 
the  burden  of  life. 

The  king  being  informed  of  the  manner  of 
his  death,  sincerely  lamented  him,  and  bad 
some  suspicion  of  the  cause,  but  could  not  ex- 
amine  into  it  thoroughly  on  account  of  his 
great  age. 

However,  Arsames  now  became  dearer  tn 
him  than  ever,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
king  placed  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  and 
communicated  to  him  his  most  secret  thoughts 
Ochus,  there'bre,  would  not  defer  his  entsN 
prise  longer,  but  employed  Harpates,  L«e  son 
of  Tiribaxus,  to  kill  Arsames.  Artaxerxes, 
whom  time  bad  brought  to  the  very  verge  of 
life,  when  he  had  this  additional  stroke  in  the 
fate  of  Arsames,  could  not  make  much  mora 
struggle;  his  sorrow  and  regret  soon  brouf^ht 
him  to  the  grave.  He  lived  ninety-four  years, 
and  reigned  sixty-two.t  He  had  the  character 
of  a  prince  who  governed  with  lenity:  and  lov 
ed  his  people.  But  perhaps  the  behaviour  of 
his  successor  might  contribute  cot  a  little  to 
his  reputation;  for  Ochus  was  the  most  crac] 
and  sanguinary  of  princes.  ' 

*  Th*  Persians  worshipped  Oronuuret  osthc  andiM 
of  Good,  and  .Srimanius  as  the  author  of  £▼!!. 

f  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  he  rejgacd  oa^  A* 
three  years. 
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Imphilowpher,  Chrrfippai,  my  dear  Poly- 
entet,  aeeiriB  to  have  thought  the  ancient  prov- 
erb not  qnitejoctifiabie,  and  therefore  hede- 
hrered  it,  not  as  it  really  ia,  but  what  he 
thought  it  ahoald  be— 

Who  bat  a  happy  Km  will  praiM  hit  »ir«? 
IMonytidoriM,  the  Troezenian,  however,  cor 
recta  him,  and  givea  it  right, 

Who  bat  unhappy  •ons  will  praiM  their  liret? 
He  uya,  the  proverb  was  made  to  silence  those 
who,  having  no  merit  of  their  own,  dresa  tbem- 
■elvea  up  in  the  virtaea  of  their  ancestors,  and 
are  lavish  in  their  praises.  And  those  in  tohom 
the  virtues  qf  their  sirea  shine  in  congenial 
beauty y  to  make  use  of  Pindar's  expression; 
who,  like  you,  form  their  conduct  after  the 
brightest  patterns  in  their  families,  may  think  it 
a  great  happiness  to  remember  the  most  excel- 
lent of  their  ancestors,  and  of\en  to  hear  or 
apeak  of  them:  for  they  assume  not  the  honour 
of  other  men's  virtues  for  tvant  of  merit  in  their 
own,  but  uniting  their  great  actions  to  those  of 
their  pr<^enitor8,  they  praise  them  as  the  au- 
thors of  their  descent,  and  the  models  of  their 
lives.  For  which  reason,  when  I  have  written 
the  life  of  Aratos,  your  countryman,  and  one  of 
your  ancestors,  I  shall  send  it  to  you,  who  re- 
flect no  dishopour  upon  him  either  in  point  of 
reputation  or  power.  Not  that  X  doubt  your 
having  informed  yourself  of  his  actions  from 
the  first,  with  all  possible  care  and  exactness; 
but  I  do  it,  that  your  sons,  Polycrates  and 
Pythocles,  may  form  themselves  upon  the  great 
examplarfl  in  their  own  family,  sometimes  hear- 
ing and  sometimes  reading  what  it  becomes 
them  well  to  imitate;  for  it  ia  the  self  admirer, 
not  the  admirer  of  virtue,  that  thinka  himself 
superior  to  others. 

After  the  harmony  of  the  pure  Doric,*  I  mean 
the  aristocracy,  was  broken  in  Sicyon,  and  se- 
ditions took  place  through  the  ambition  of  the 
demagogues,  the  city  continued  a  long  time  in 
a  distempereid  state.  It  only  changed  one  tyrant 
for  another,  till  Cleon  was  slain,  and  the  ad- 
ministration committed  to  Timoclidas  and  Cli- 
mas,  persons  of  the  greatest  reputation  and  au- 
thority amongst  the  citizens.  The  common- 
wealth seemed  to  be  in  some  degree  re-estab- 
liahed,  when  Timoclidas  died.  Abantidas,  the 
son  of  Paseas,  taking  that  opportunity  to  set 
himself  up  tyrant,killed  Clinias,  and  either  ban- 
ished or  put  to  death  his  friends  and  relations. 
He  sought  also  for  his  son  Aratus,  who  wai  only 
seven  years  old,  with  a  design  to  despatch  him. 
But,  in  the  confusion  that  was  in  his  house 
when  his  father  was  slain,  the  boy  escaped 
rnmong  those  that  fled,  and  wandered  about  the 
city,  m  fear  and  destitute  of  help,  till  he  hap- 
pened to  enter,  unobserved,  the  house  of  a 
woman  named  Soso,  who  was  sister  to  Abanti- 
das, and  had  been  married  to  Prophantus,  the 
brother  of  Clinias.    As  she  waa  a  person  of 
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generoua  sentiments,  and  persuaded  beatfst 
that  it  wss  by  the  direction  of  some  deity  that 
the  child  haid  taken  refuge  with  her,  she  con- 
cealed him  in  one  of  her  apartments  till  night, 
and  then  sent  him  privately  to  Argos. 

Aratus,  having  thus  escaped  so  imminent  a 
danger,  immediately  conceived  a  violent  and 
implacable  hatred  for  tyranta,  which  increased 
as  he  grew  up.  He  was  educated  by  the  friends 
of  his  ikmily,  at  Argos,  in  a  liberal  manner; 
and  aa  he  waa  vigorous  and  robust,  he  took  to 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  succeeded  so  well  as 
to  gain  the  prize  in  the  five  several  sorts.**  In- 
de«),  in  hia  statues  there  is  an  athletic  look; 
and  amidst  the  strong  sense  and  majesty  ex- 
pressed ia  his  countenance,  we  may  discover 
something  inconsistent  with  the  voracity  and 
mattock  of  the  wrestlers.f  Hence,  perhaps,  it 
waa  that  he  cultivated  his  powers  of  eloquence 
less  than  became  a  salesman.  He  might  in 
deed  be  a  better  speaker  than  some  suppose; 
and  there  are  those  who  judge,  from  his  Com- 
mentaries, that  he  certainly  was  so,  though 
they  were  haatily  written,  and  attempted  no- 
thing beyond  common  language. 

Some  time  after  the  escape  of  Aratus,  Diniaa 
and  Aristotle,  the  logician,  formed  a  deaiga 
against  Abantidas,  and  they  easily  found  as 
opportunity  to  kill  him,  when  he  attend^,  anu 
sometimes  joined  in  their  disputations  in  ths 
public  halls,  which  they  had  insensibly  drawb 
him  into  for  that  very  purpose.  Paseas,  the 
father  of  Abantidas,  then  seized  the  supreme 
power,  but  he  waa  assassinated  by  Nicoclea. 
who  took  his  place,  and  was  the  next  tyrantl 
We  are  told  that  there  was  a  perfect  likeneas 
between  this  Nicoclea  and  Periander,  the  so» 
of  Cypselus;  aa  Orontes,  the  Persian,  resem 
bled  Alcmeon,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  and  r 
Lacedsmonian  youth,  the  great  Hector.  MyN 
tilaa  informs  us,  that  the  young  man  was  crowd 
ed  to  death  by  the  multitudes  who  came  to  see 
him,  when  that  resemblance  was  known. 

Nicoclea  reigned  four  months,  during  which 
time  he  did  a  thousand  injuries  to  the  people, 
and  was  near  losing  the  city  to  the  JEtoIians, 
who  formed  a  scheme  to  surprise  it.  Aratus 
waa  by  this  time  approaching  to  manhood,  and 
great  attention  was  paid  him  on  account  of  his 
high  birth,  and  his  spirit,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  little  or  unenterprising,  and  yet  it  was 
under  the  correction  of  a  gravity  and  solidity 
of  judgment  much  beyond  hia  years.  The 
exiles,  therefore,  considered  him  as  their  prin- 
cipal resource;  and  Nicocles  waa  not  regard- 
less of  his  motions,  but  by  his  private  agents 
observed  the  measorea  be  waa  taking.  Not 
that  he  expected  he  would  embark  in  so  bold 
and  dangerous  an  enterprise  aa  he  did,  but  he 
suspected  his  applications  to  the  princes,  who 
were  the  friends  of  his  father.   Indeed,  Aratus 

*  The  fire  exereiees  of  the  Ptataihkim  (as  we  have 
already  obserred)  were  running,  leaping,  throwing  ib« 
dart,  boxing,  and  wrestling. 

t  They  used  to  break  up  the  grouad  with  the  nut 
tock,  by  way  of  ezereiie»  to  ioiprove  their  streagik 
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began  in  thtt  channel;  bat  when  be  fonnd 
that  Antigonus,  notwithftanding  his  promiaea, 
pat  Lim  off  from  time  to  time,  ana  that  his 
bopea  from  Egjpt  and  Ptolemy  were  too  re- 
mote, he  reaoUeid  to  destroy  the  tyrant  without 
any  foreign  naaistance. 

The  first  persons  to  whom  he  commnnicated 
lis  intentions  were  Aristomachua  and  Eodelus. 
Aristomachns  waa  an  exile  from  Sicyon,  and 
Ecdelus,  an  Arcadian,  banished  from  Megalo- 
polis. The  latter  waa  a  philosopher,  who  in 
speculation  never  lost  sight  of  practice,  for  he 
bad  studied  at  Athens,  under  Arcesilaoa,  the 
academician.*  As  these  readily  accepted  hia 
proposal,  he  applied  to  the  other  exiles  j  a  few 
of  whom  joined  him,  becaase  they  were  aaham- 
cd  to  give  np  ao  promising  a  hope;  but  the 
greatest  part  believed  it  was  only  Arataa's  in- 
ezperiencef  that  made  him  think  of  so  bold  an 
attempt,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  hia  pro- 
ceeding. 

While  he  was  considering  how  to  seize  some 
post  in  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  from  whence 
ne  might  prosecute  hostilities  against  the  tyrant, 
a  man  of  Sicyon  arrived  at  Argos,  who  had  es- 
caped out  of  prison.  He  was  brother  to  Xeno- 
cles,  one  of  the  exiles  j  and  being  introduced  by 
him  to  Aratus,  he  informed  him,  that  the  part 
of  the  wall  which  he  bad  got  over,  was  almoet 
level  with  the  ground  on  the  inside,  as  it  join- 
ed upon  a  high  rocky  part  of  the  city,  and  that 
flkn  the  otttaide  it  was  not  so  high  but  that  it 
might  be  scaled.  Upon  this  intelligence,  Ara- 
tus sent  two  of  his  servants,  Sceuthaa  and 
Technon,  alotig  with  Xenocles,  to  reconnoitre 
the  wall;  for  he  was  resolved,  if  he  could  do 
it  secretly,  to  hazard  ail  upon  one  great  effort, 
rather  than  lengthen  out  the  war,  and  publicly 
engage  with  a  tyrant,  when  he  had  no  re- 
sources but  those  of  a  private  man. 

Xenocles  and  his  companions,  ailer  they  had 
taken  the  height  of  the  wall,  reported,  at  their 
return,  that  it  wac  neither  impracticable  nor 
difficult,  but  that  it  was  dnngerous  to  attempt 
it  on  account  of  some  dogs  kept  bv  a  gardener, 
which  were  little,  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time 
extremely  fierce  and  furious.  Aratus,  howevei^ 
immediately  set  about  the  work.  It  was  easy  to 
provide  arms  without  suspicion;  for  almost 
every  body  went  armed,  by  reason  of  the  fre^ 
quent  robberies,  and  the  incursions  of  one  peo- 
ple into  the  territories  of  another.  And  as  to 
the  scaling  ladders,  Euphranor,  who  was  one 
of  the  exiles,  and  a  carpenter  by  trade,  made 
them  publicly;  his  business  screening  him  fioro 
suspicion.  Each  of  his  friends  in  Arvos,  who 
had  no  sreat  number  of  men  that  ne  could 
command,  furnished  him  with  ten;  he  armed 
thirty  of  his  own  servants,  and  hired  some  few 
soldiers  of  Xenophilus,  who  was  chief  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers.  To  the  latter  it  waa 
given  out  that  the  design  of  their  march  to  Si- 
cyon, was  to  carry  off  the  king's  stud;  and  sev- 
eral of  them  were  sent  before  by  different  ways 
to  the  tower  of  Polygnolus,  with  orders  to  wait 
for  him  there.  Caphesias  was  likewise  sent 
with  four  others  in  a  travelling  dress.  These 
were  to  go  in  the  evening  to  the  gardener's, 

*  Aree«ilaut  wu  th«  diaHpl«  of  Crifttor,  and  had 
c  tkbltshffd  the  middle  academy, 
t  He  wn  not  ytt  tweutv  vcan  old. 


and  pretending  to  be  trave)!en^  get  a  kMlgmi 
there;  after  which,  they  were  to  confine  both, 
him  and  hia  dogs:  for  that  part  of  the  wall  was 
not  accessible  any  other  way.  The  ladders 
being  made  to  take  in  pieces,  were  packed  op 
in  com  chests,  and  aent  before  is  waggoni 
prepared  for  that  purpoae. 

In  the  meantime  aome  of  the  tyrant^  apiei 
arrived  at  Argos,  and  it  waa  reported  that  thej 
were  ekulking  about  to  watch  the  motiona  ot 
Aratua.  Next  morning,  therefore,  Aratus  ap> 
peared  early  with  his  friends  in  the  market 
place,  and  ulked  with  them  for  aome  time.  Ht 
then  went  to  the  gymnaaium,  and  after  he  bad 
anointed  himself,  took  with  him  aome  young 
men  from  the  wrestling  ring  who  used  to  be  of 
his  partiea  of  pleasure,  and  returned  home.  Ir 
a  little  time  bis  servanta  were  seen  in.  the  mar 
ket-place,  some  carrying  chapleta  of  flowers, 
some  buying  flambeaux,  and  some  in  discoarse 
with  the  women  who  used  to  sing  and  play  at 
entertainvents.  llioee  manoeuvrea  deceived 
the  spiea.  They  laughed  and  said  to  each  other, 
'<  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  daatardly  than 
a  tyrant,  since  Nicocles,  who  is  maater  of  so 
strong  a  city,  and  armed  with  so  much  power, 
Uvea  in  fear  of  a  young  man,  who  wastes  the 
pittance  he  has  to  subsist  on  in  exile,  in  drink- 
ing and  revelling  even  in  the  day  time." — After 
these  false  reasonings  they  retired. 

Aratus,  immediately  after  he  had  made  his 
meal,  set  out  for  the  tower  of  Polygnotus,  and 
when  he  had  joined  the  soldiers  there,  pro- 
ceeded to  Nemea,  where  he  disclosed  his  real 
intentiona  to  his  whole  company.  Having  ex- 
horted them  to  behave  like  brave  men,  and 
promised  them  great  rewards,  he  gave  'propi- 
tious ^pollo^  for  the  word,  and  then  led  them 
forwards  towards  Sicyon,  governing  hia  march 
according  to  the  motion  of  the  moon,  sometimes 
quickening,  and  sometimes  slackening  his  pace, 
bo  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  her  light  by  the 
way,  and  to  come  to  the  garden  by  the  wall 
juat  afVer  she  was  set.  There  Capbesiaa  met 
him,  and  informed  him  that  the  doga  were  let 
out  before  he  arrived,  but  that  he  had  secured 
the  gardener.  Most  of  the  company  were 
greatly  dispirited  at  this  account,  and  desired 
Aratus  to  quit  his  enterprise;  but  he  encour- 
aged them  by  promising  to  desist,  if  the  dogs 
should  prove  very  troublesome.  Then  he  or- 
dered thoso  who  carried  the  ladders  to  march 
before,  under  the  conduct  of  Ecdeloa  and 
Mnasitheus,  and  himself  followed  softly.  The 
dogs  now  began  to  run  about  and  bark  violently 
at  Ecdelus  and  his  men;  nevertheless  they  ap- 
proached the  wall,  and  planted  their  ladders 
safe.  But  as  the  foremost  of  them  were  mount- 
ing, the  ofiicer  who  was  to  be  relieved  by  the 
morning  guard  passed  by  that  way  at  the  aooad 
of  the  ^11,  with  many  torches  and  much  noisa 
Upon  this,  the  men  laid  themselves  close  to 
their  ladders,  and  escaped  the  notice  of  this 
watch  without  much  difficulty;  but  when  the 
other  which  was  to  relieve  it,  came  up,  they 
were  in  the  utmost  danger.  However,  thai 
too  passed  by  without  observing  tliem^  aftei 
5vhich,  Mnasitheus  and  Ecdelus  mounted  the 
wall  first,  and  having  secured  the  way  both  to 
the  right  and  lefl,  they  sent  Technon  to  Arautt 
to  desire  him  to  advance  as  faat  as  possible. 

It  was  no  great  disunce  from  the  gardea  tt 
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aie  wall,  and  to  a  tower  Id  which  wu  placed 
a  great  hunting  dog  to  alarm  the  guard.  But 
*vheiher  he  was  naturally  drowsy,  or  bad 
wearied  himaelf  the  day  before,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive their  entrance.  But  the  garlener^i  dogs 
awaking  him  by  barking  below,  he  began  to 
growl;  and  when  Aratus's  men  passed  by  the 
tower,  he  barked  out,  so  that  the  whole  place 
neoonded  with  the  noise.  Then  the  sentinel, 
who  kept  watch  opposito  to  the  tower,  called 
aloud  to  the  huntsman,  and  asked  him, 
*<  Whom  the  dog  barked  at  so  angrily,  or 
whether  any  thing  new  had  happened."*  The 
huntsman  answered  from  the  tower,  "  That 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary,  and  that  the 
dog  was  only  disturbed  at  the  torches  of  the 
guards  and  the  noise  of  the  bell."  This  en- 
couraged Aratus's  soldiers  more  than  any 
thing;  for  they  imagined  that  the  huntsman  con* 
cealed  the  truth  because  he  had  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  their  leader,  and  that  there 
were  many  others  in  the  town  who^would  pro- 
moto  the  design.  But  when  the  rest  of  tneir 
companions  came  to  scale  the  wall,  the  danger 
increased.  It  appeared  to  be  a  long  affair,  be- 
cause the  ladders  shook  and  swung  extremely 
if  they  did  not  mount  them  soflly  and  one  by 
one;  and  the  time  pressed,  for  the  cocks  began 
to  crow.  The  country  people,  too,  who  kept 
the  market,  were  expected  to  arrive  every  mo- 
ment. Aratus,  therefore,  hastened  up  himself 
when  only  forty  of  his  company  were  upon  the 
wall;  and  when  a  few  more  had  joined  him 
from  below,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  and  marched  immediately  to  the  tyrant's 
palace,  where  the  main  guard  was  kept,  and 
where  the  mercenaries  passed  the  night  under 
arms.  Coming  suddenly  upon  them,  he  took 
them  prisoners  without  killing  one  man;  and 
then  sent  to  his  friends  in  the  town  to  invite  them 
to  come  and  join  him.  They  ran  to  him  from  all 
quarters;  and  day  now  appearing,  the  theatre 
was  filled  with  a'crowd  of  people  who  stood  in 
suspense;  for  they  had  only  heard  a  rumor,  and 
had  no  cerUinty  of  what  was  doing,  till  a  herald 
came  and  proclaimed  it  in  these  words,  '<  Aratus 
.he  son  of  Clinias  calls  the  citizens  to  liberty." 

Then,  persuaded  that  the  day  they  hod  long 
expected  wos  come,  they  rushed  in  multitudes 
to  the  palace  oC  the  tyrant,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
The  flame  was  so  strong  that  it  was  seen  as  far 
as  Corinth,  and  the  Corinthians  wondering 
what  might  be  the  cause,  were  upon  the  point 
of  going  to  their  assistance.  Nicocles  escaped 
out  of  Uie  city  by  some  subterranean  conduits; 
and  the  soldiers  having  helped  the  Sicyonians 
to  extinguish  the  lire,  plundered  his  palace. 
Nor  did  Aratus  hinder  them  from  taking  this 
boo'y :  but  the  rest  of  the  wealth  which  the  sev- 
eral tyrants  had  amassed,  he  bestowed  upon  the 
citizons. 

I'here  was'not  so  much  as  one  man  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  action,  either  of  Aratus's  party 
or  the  enemy;  fortune  so  conducting  the  enter* 
prise  as  not  to  sully  it  with  the  blood  of  one 
citizen.  Aratus  recalled  eiffhty  persons  who 
had  been  banished  by  Nicocles,  and  of  those 
that  had  been  expelled  by  the  former  tyrants 
lot  less  than  five  hundred.  The  latter  had  long 
Ken  forced  to  wander  from  place  to  place, 
nroe  of  them  full  fif\y  years;  conteqaently 
a.ast  oTthem  returned  n  a  destitnto  coodition. 


They  were  now,  indeed,  restored  to  their  an- 
cient possessions;  but  their  going  into  houses  and 
lands  which  had  found  now  masters,  laid  Ara- 
tus under  great  difliculties.  Without,  he  saw 
Antigonus  envying  the  liberty  which  the  city 
had  recovered,  and  laying  schemes  to  enslave 
it  again;  and  within,  he  found  nothing  but  fac- 
tion and  disorder.  He  therefore  judged  it  best 
in  this  critical  situation  to  join  it  to  the  Achs- 
an  league.  As  the  people  of  Sicyon  were  Do- 
rians, they  had  no  objection  to  being  called  a 
part  of  the  Achsean  community,  or  to  their 
.form  of  government.*  It  must  be  acknowledg 
ed,  indeed,  that  the  Acheans  at  that  time  were 
no  very  great  or  powerful  people.  Their  town* 
were  generally  small,  their  lands  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  fertile;  and  they  had  no  harbonn 
on  their  coasts,  the  sea  for  the  most  part  en 
tering  the  land  in  rocky  and  impracticable 
creeks.  Yet  none  gave  a  better  proof  than  this 
people,  that  the  power  of  Greece  is  invincible 
while  good  order  and  harmony  prevail  amongst 
her  members,  and  she  has  an  able  general  to 
lead  her  armies.  In  fact,  these  very  Achaeans, 
though  but  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  tlie 
Greeks  in  their  flourishing  times,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  not  equalling  in  their  whole  com 
munity  the  strength  of  one  respectable  city  i& 
the  period  we  are  upon,  yet  by  good  counsela 
and  unanimity,  and  by  heaAening  to  any^maa 
of  superior  virtue,  instead  of  envying  his  merit, 
not  only  kept  themselves  free  amidst  so  many 
powerful  states  and  tyrants,  but  saved  great 
part  of  Greece,  or  rescued  it  from  chains. 

As  to  his  character,  Aratus  had  something 
very  popular  in  his  behaviour;  he  had  a  native 
greatness  of  mind,  and  was  more  attentive  to 
the  public  interest  than  to  his  own.  He  was 
an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants;  but  wi»h  re- 
spect to  others,  he  made  the  good  of  his  coun 
try  the  sole  rule  of  his  friendship  or  opposition. 
So  that  ho  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  mild 
and  moderate  enemy  than  a  zealous  friend;  his 
regards  or  aversions  to  particular  men  varying 

*  Tk«  Datch  rtpublie  nnch  KiemUri  iL  Tm 
Achaeaiu,  indeed ,  at  fint  had  two  Praiort  whoee  ot- 
ftce  it  was  both  to  preside  id  the  diet,  and  to  command 
in  the  army ;  but  it  waa  toon  thought  advinble  to  re- 
duce them  to  one.  There  u  thii  difference,  too,  be- 
tween the  Dutch  Stadiholderand  the  Achsan  Prsior, 
that  the  latter  did  not  continue  two  yean  succcMively 
in  hi*  employment.  But  in  other  rcspcetj  there  u  a 
striking  similarity  between  the  states  of  Holkad  and 
thoec  of  the  Achaean  league ;  and  if  the  Achcans  could 
have  become  a  maHtime  power  like  the  Dutch,  their 
power  would  probably  have  been  much  asore  estensiro 
and  lasting  than  It  was. 

All  the  cities  subject  to  the  Achean  league  were  gofv- 
emed  by  the  great  council,  or  reneral  assembly  or  ths 
whole  nation,  which  was  assemoled  twice  a  year,  In  ths 
spring  and  aatunn.  To  this  aseembly,  or  diet,  each 
of  the  confederate  cities  had  a  right  to  scad  a  number 
of  deputies^  who  were  elected  in  their  respec:iTe  citicg 
by  a  plurali  ty  of  voices.  In  th<  se  mcc  tinjfi  they  enact- 
ed laws,  disposed  of  the  vacant  employments,  declared 
war,  made  peace,  concluded  alliances,  and,  in  short, 
provided  for  all  the  principal  occasions  of  the  cosunon 
wealth. 

Beside  the  JVctor,  they  had  ten  great  officers  taSU4 
Demim-^f  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  out  of  Uie 
asost  eminent  and  eipcrienced  persons  amonpt  the 
states.  It  was  their  office  to  assist  the  pnetor  wttt: 
their  advice.  He  wu  to  propose  nothing  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  but  what  had  been  previously  apor«v«/ 
by  Iheir  body,  and  in  his  abaeace  the  whole  maaiga 
sMBt  of  civil  afkirs  devolved  upon  them. 
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as  tlib  occuions  of  tb«  commonwealth  dictat- 
ed In  short,  nations  and  great  communities 
with  one  voice  re-echoed  the  declaration  of  the 
assemblies  and  theatres,  that  Aralus  loved  none 
bat  good  men.  With  regard  to  open  wars  and 
pitched  battles,  he  was  indeed  diffident  and 
timorous;  but  in  gaining  a  point  by  stratasem, 
in  surprising  cities  and  tyrants,  there  could  not 
be  an  abler  man. 

To  this  cause  we  must  assign  it,  that,  after 
he  had  exerted  great  courage  and  succeeded  in 
enterprises  that  were  looked  upon  as  desperate, 
through  too  much  fear  and  caution  he  gave  up 
others  that  were  more  practicable,  and  not  of 
less  importance.  For,  as  amongst  animals  there 
are  some  that  can  see  very  clearly  in  the  night, 
and  yet  are  next  to  blind  in  the  day-time,  the 
dryness  of  the  eye,  and  the  subtilty  of  its  hu- 
mours, not  suffering  them  to  bear  the  light;  so 
there  is  in  roan  a  kind  of  courage  and  under- 
standing, which  is  easily  discoDcerted  in  open 
dangers  and  encounters,  and  jet  resumes  a 
happy  boldness  in  secret  enterprises.  The  rea- 
son of  this  inequality  in  men  of  parts,  otherwise 
excellent,  is  their  wanting  the  advantages  of 
philosophy.  Virtue  is  in  them  the  product  of 
nature,  unassisted  by  science,  like  the  fruits  of 
the  forest,  which  come  without  the  least  culti- 
vation.* Of  this^there  are  many  examples  to 
be<ound. 

After  Aratns  had  engaged  himself  and  his 
city  in  the  Achaean  league,  he  served  in  the 
cavalry,  and  the  generals  highly  esteemed  him 
for  his  ready  obedience:  for  though  he  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  common  cause  by  his 
name  and  by  the  forces  of  Sicyon,  yet  the  Ach- 
Ban  commander,  whether  of  Dims,  or  Tritta, 
or  some  more  inconsiderable  town,  found  him 
alwavs  as  tractable  as  the  meanest  soldier. 

Wlien  the  king  of  Egypt  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  twenty-five  talents,  he  received  it  in- 
deed, but  laid  out  the  whole  upon  his  fellow, 
oitixens}  relieving  the  necessitous  with  part  of 
it,  and  ransoming  such  as  were  prisoners  with 
the  rest. 

But  the  exiles  whom  Aratus  had  recalled 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than 
the  restitution  of  their  estates,  and  gave  the 
present  possessors  so  much  trouble  that  the 
city  was  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  sedition. 
In  this  extremity  he  saw  no  resource  except  in 
the  generosity  of  Ptolemy,  and  therefore  detei^ 
mined  to  take  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  apply  to 
hira  for  as  much  money  as  would  reconcile  all 
parties.  Aecordiogly  be  set  sail  for  Methone, 
above  the  promontory  of  Malea,  in  hopes  of 
taking  the  shortest  passage.  But  a  contrary 
wind  sprang  up,  and  the  seas  ran  so  high  that 
Che  pilot,  unable  to  bear  up  against  them, 
changed  his  coarse,  and  with  much  difficulty 
got  into  Adria,t  a  town  which  was  in  the  ene- 
my's hands;  for  Antigonushad  a  garrison  there. 
To  avoid  this  imminent  danger  he  landed^  and, 

*  Tbii  character  of  Aratua  if  perfectly  agreeable  to 
hat  Polybiiu  hat  nTen  ua  in  his  fourth  bM>k.  Two 
nM*tcn  will  draw  with  equal  exoeDenoe,  thoagh 
manner  miut  be  different, 
f  PalmerittS  oo^jectures  tltat  we  thould  read  Jndruif 
which  he  suppoiet  to  be  a  town  in  the  island  of  •4i>- 
#pt.  He  confirm*  it  with  thi»  argument,  that  Aratui 
m  MUt'  to  have  poMed  from  hence  to  £ab<Ba,  which  ii 
"  I  lo  that  island. 
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with  only  one  fnei  I  named  Timanthee.  man 
ing  his  way  as  far  as  possible  from  tiie  aei^ 
sought  for  shelter  in  a  place  well  covered  wiA 
wood,  in  which  he  ana  his  companion  spent  s 
very  disagreeable  night.  Soon  aiier  be  bad  leA 
the  ship,  the  governor  of  the  fort  came  and  in 
quired  for  him ;  but  he  was  deceived  by  Aratos^ 
servants,  who  were  instructed  to  say  be  had 
made  off  in  another  vessel  to  Eubcea.  How 
ever,  he  detained  the  ship  and  servant  ma  a  law- 
ful prize.  Aratus  spent  some  days  in  this  dis- 
tressful situation,  where  one  while  he  looked 
out  to  reconnoitre  the  coast,  and  another  whi)e 
he  kept  himself  concealed;  but  at  last,  by  good 
fortune,  a  Roman  ship  happened  to  put  in  ncai 
the  place  of  bis  retreat.  The  ship  was  bouni 
for  Syria,  and  Aratus  prevailed  upon  the  master 
to  land  him  in  Caria.  But  he  lud  equal  dan- 
gers to  combat  at  sea  in  this  as  in  his  former 
passages.  And  when  he  was  in  Caria,  he  had 
a  voyage  to  take  to  Egypt,  which  he  found  s 
very  long  t>ne.  Upon  his  arrival,  however,  he 
was  immediately  admitted  to  audience  bj  the 
king,  who  had  long  been  inclined  to  serve  nim 
on  account  of  the  paintings  which  he  ased  to 
compliment  him  with  from  Greece:  for  Aratos^ 
who  had  a  taste  for  these  things,  was  &]wsys 
collecting  for  him  the  pieces  of  the  beat  mas- 
ters, particularly  those  of  Pamphilos  and  Me- 
IanthU8:*for  Sicyon  was  famed  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts,  particularly  the  art  of  painting; 
and  it  was  believed  that  there  only  the  ancient 
elegance  was  preserved  without  the  least  cor- 
ruption. Hence  it  was,  that  the  great  Apelles, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  much  admired,  went  to 
Sicyon,  and  gave  the  painters  a  talent,  not  fo 
much  for  any  improvement  he  expected,  as 
for  the  reputation  of  having  been  of  tfaeii 
school.  In  consequence  of  which,  Aratus, 
when  he  restored  Cicyon  to  liberty,  and  de- 
stroyed the  portraits  of  the  tyrants,  besi  toted  a 
long  time  on  coming  to  that  of  Aristratas;  for 
it  was  the  united  work  of  the  disciples  of  Me- 
lanthus,  who  had  represented  him  standing 
in  a  chariot  of  victory,  and  the  pencil  ol 
Apelles  had  contributed  to  the  performance, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Polemo  the  geogra 
pher. 

The  piece  was  so  admirable  that  Aiatis 
could  not  avoid  feeling  the  art  that  was  dis- 
played in  it;  but  his  hatred  of  tyrants  soon 
overruled  that  feeling,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be 
defaced.  Nealces,  the  painter,t  who  vras 
honoured  with  his  Ariendship,  is  said  to  have 
implored  him  with  tears  to  spare  that  piece 
and  when  he  found  him  inflexible,  eak), 
<<  Aratus,  continue  your  war  with  tyrants,  bat 

*  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  naiaters  of  all  nan- 
quity.  ramphilua  had  been  brousnl  up  under  Eapom 
put,  and  was  the  master  of  Apelles  and  Melantbos 
I'he  capital  pieces  of  Pamphilus  were,  a  Brotkerkoci, 
a  JBottfe.  lAs  Victory  of  tKe  Mhemaiu,  and  UfymttiB 
kit msmI takinM Uavtof  Caifpao,  Pliny  telb  ua,  thil 
the  whole  wealth  of  a  city  coold  icaree  purehaae  oar 
of  the  pieces  of  Melaathus. 

I  Nealces  was  a  painter  of  great  reputation.  One 
of  itis  pieces  was  the  naral  fight  between  the  Evy^jaas 
and  the  Persians.  As  the  action  was  upon  the  nik, 
whose  colour  i»  like  that  of  tl'e  sea,  he  distiagnJAed  i 
by  a  symbol.  He  drew  an  a<e  drinking  on  tha  4»of« 
and  a  crocodile  in  the  ael  t.*  spring  upon  bias.  JPlin 
J  svsv.  c.  ii. 
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•«N  With  eTery  thing  thai  belong j  to  them. 
Spare  at  leaat  the  chariot  and  the  victory,  and 
I  shall  toon  make  Ariatratus  vanish."  Aratiis 
gave  his  consent,  and  Neacles  defaced  the 
Sgure  of  Aristratus,  but  did  not  venture  to  put 
any  thing  in  its  place  except  a  palm-tree.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  there  was  still  a  dim 
appearance  of  the  feet  of  Aristratus  at  the  bot^ 
torn  of  the  chariot. 

This  taste  for  painting  had  already  recom- 
nended  Aratus  to  Ptolemy,  and  his  conversa- 
tion gained  so  much  farther  upon  him,  that  he 
made  him  a  present  of  a  honared  and  fifly  ta- 
lents for  the  city;  forty  of  which  he  sent  with 
him  on  his  return  to  Peloponnesus,  and  he  re- 
mitted the  rest  in  the  several  portions  and  at 
the  times  that  he  had  fixed.  It  was  a  glorious 
thing  i>  apply  so  much  money  to  the  use  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  at  a  time  when  it  was  com- 
mon to  see  generals  and  demagogues,  for  much 
smaller  sums  which  they  received  of  the  kings, 
to  oppress,  enslave,  and  betray  to  them  Uie 
cities  where  they  were  born.  But  it  was  still 
more  glorious,  by  this  money  to  reconcile  the 
poor  to  the  rich,  to  secure  the  commonwealth, 
and  establish  harmony  amongst  all  ranks  of 
people. 

His  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  the  great 
power  he  was  vested  with,  was  truly  admirable. 
For,  being  appointed  sole  arbitrator  of  the 
claims  of  the  exiles,  he  refused  to.  act  alone, 
and  joined  fifleen  of  the  cititens  in  the  com- 
mission; with  whose  assistance,  after  much  la- 
bour and  attention,  he  established  peace  and 
friendship,  amongst  the  people.  Beside  the 
honours  which  the  whole  community  confer- 
red on  him  for  these  services,  the  exiles  in 
particular  erected  his  statue  in  brass,  and  put 
epon  it  this  inscription: 

Far  aa  the  pillar*  which  Aleide*  reared. 

Thy  counseb  and  thy  decdt  in  arms  for  Oreee« 

The  tongue  of  Fame  hai  told.    But  we,  Aratot, 

We,  wanderers  whom  tl^u  haat  rettored  to  Sicyoa, 

Will  ain^  thy  Juaike ;  place  tbv  plMaing  form, 

Aa  a  benienant  power  with  goda  that  aave. 

For  thou  ha«t  given  that  dear  e<][uaiity, 

And  all  the  laws  which  &Touring  Heaven  might  give. 

Aratus,  after  such  important  services,  was 
placed  above  envy  amongst  his  people.  But 
Rinff  Antigonus,  uneasy  at  the  progress  he 
made,  was  determined  either  to  gain  him,  or 
to  make  him  obnoxious  to  Ptolemy.  He  there- 
fore gave  him  extradlrdinary  marks  of  his  re- 
gard, though  he  wanted  no  such  advances. 
Amongst  others  this  was  one.  On  occasion  of 
a  sacrifice  which  he  offered  at  Corinth,  he  sent 
portions  of  it  to  Aratus  at  Sicyon:  and  at  the 
feast  which  ensued,  he  said  in  full  assembly, 
*<  I  at  fimt  looked  upon  this  young  Sicyonian 
only  as  a  man  of  a  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit, 
but' now  I  find  that  he  is  also  a  good  judge  of 
the  characters  and  affairs  of  princes.  At  fifrst 
he  overlooked  us  for  the  sake  of  foreign  hopes, 
and  the  admiration  he  had  conceived  from  sto- 
*ie«  of  tho  wealth,  the  elephants,  fleets,  and 
Ihe  splendid  court  of  Egypt;  but  since  he  has 
been  upon  the  spot,  and  seen  that  all  this  pomp 
is  merely  a  theatrical  thing,  he  is  come  over 
entirely  to  us.  I  have  received  him  to  my  bo- 
tom,  and  am  determined  to  employ  him  in  all 
ny  affairs.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  all 
■onaider  him  as  a  friend."    The  envious  and 


malevolent  took  occasion  fiom  thtssi^eecnto 
lay  heavy  charges  against  Aratus  in  their  let- 
ters to  Ptolemy,  insomuch  that  the  king  sent 
one  of  his  agents  to  tax  him  with  his  infidelity. 
Thus,  like  passionate  lovers,  the  candidates  for 
the  first  favours  of  kings  dispute  them  with 
the  utmost  envy  and  malignity 

Af\er  Aratus  was  first  chosen  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  he  ravaged  Locris,  which  lies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth;  and 
committed  the  same  spoil  in  the  territories  of 
Talydon.  It  was  his  intention  to  assist  the 
Boeotians  with  ten  thousand  men,  but  he  came 
too  late;  they  were  already  defeated  by  the 
.£tolians  in  an  action  near  Chsronea,*  in 
which  Abceocritus  their  general,  and  a  thous- 
and of  their  men,  were  slain. 

The  year  following,t  Aratus,  being  elected 
general  again,  undertook  that  celebrated  en 
terprise  of  recovering  the  citadel  of  Corinth; 
in  which  he  consulted  not  only  the  benefit  of 
Sicyon  and  Achaia,  but  of  Greece  in  general; 
for  such  wvuld  be  the  expulsion  of  the  Mace> 
donian  garrison,  which  was  nothing  better  than 
a  tyrant's  yoke*  As  Chares,  the  Athenian 
general,  upon  a  battle  which  he  won  of  the 
king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  wrote  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  had  gained  a  victory  which  was 
sister  to  that  of  Marathon;  so  we  may  justly 
call  this  exploit  of  Aratus,  sister  to  that  of  Pe- 
iopidas  the  Theban,  and  Thrasybulus  the  Athe- 
nian, -when  they  killed  the  tyrants. .  There  is, 
indeed,  this  difference,  that  Aratus's  enterprise 
was  not  against  Greeks,  but  against  a  foreign 
power,  which  is  a  difference  much  to  his  hon- 
our. For  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  seas,  joins  our  continent  to  that 
of  Peloponnesus;  and  when  there  is  a  good 
garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  stands 
on  a  high  hill  in  the  middle,  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  two  continents,  it  cuts  off  the 
communication  with  those  within  the  Isthmus, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  passage  for  troops,  nor 
any  kind  of  commerce,  either  by  sea  or  land. 
In  short,  he  that  ia  possessed  of  it,  is  master 
of  all  Greece.  The  younp^er  Philip  of  Maoe- 
don,  therefore,  was  not  jestinff,  but  spoke  a 
serious  truth,  when  be  called  the  city  of  Co- 
rinth the  fktters  qfChreece.  Hence  the  place 
was  always  much  contended  for,  particularly 
by  kings  and  princes. 

Antigonus^  passion,  for  it  was  not  less  than 
that  of  love  in  its  greatest  madness;  and  it  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  cares  to  find  a  method 
of  taking  it  by  surprise  when  the  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding by  open  force  failed.  When  Alexan- 
der, who  was  master  of  the  citadel,  died  of 
poison,  that  is  said  to  have  been  given  him 
through  Antigonus's  means,  his  w^e  Nicca^ 
into  whose  hands  it  then  fell,'  guarded  it  with 
great  care.  But  Antigonus,  hoping  to  sain  it 
by  means  of  his  son  Demetrius,  sent  him  to 
make  h|^n  offer  of  his  hand.  It  was  a  flat- 
tering i^Bpect  to  a  woman  somewhat  advanc- 
ed in  years,  to  have  such  a  young  prince  fqr 

*  We  maat  Uke  care  to  diatin^uiah  (his  battle  of 
Chaeronca  firom  that  great  action  n  which  Philip  of 
Maeedon  beat  the  Thebana  and  Atheniana,  and  whkil 
happened  aizty-aiz  yeara  before  Aratoa  waa  born. 

t  Folybiua,  who  wrote  from  Aratua'a  CommentariciL 
ielis  ua,  there  were  e^tyeaia  between  Aratna^  finl 
prctorship  and  hia  accond,  in  which  he  took  .*"•■• 
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Mr  hatband.  Accordingly  Antigonns  caught 
her  by  this  bait.  However,  she  did  not  give 
sp  the  citadel,  but  guarded  it  with  the  same 
attention  as  before.  Antigcnus,  pretending  to 
take  no  notice,  celebrated  the  marriage  with 
■acrificefl  and  shows,  and  epent  whole  days  in 
feasting  the  people,  as  if  his  mind  had  been 
entirely  taken  up  with  mirth  and  pleasure.  One 
day,  when  Amosbeus  was  to  sing  in  the  thea- 
tre, he  conducted  Nicsa  in  person  on  her  way 
to  the  entertainment  in  a  litter  set  out  with 
royal  ornaments.  She  was  elated  with  the 
hououc,  and  had  not  the  least  thought  of  what 
was  to  ensue.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
point  which  bore  towards  the  citadel,  he  order- 
ed the  men  that  bore  the  litter  to  proceed  to 
the  theatre;  and  bidding  farewell  to  Amoebeus 
and  the  wedding,  he  walked  up  to  the  fort, 
much  faster  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  years.  Finding  the  gate 
barred,  he  knocked  with  his  sta^  and  com- 
manded the  guard  to  open  it.  Surprised  at  the 
sight  of  him,  they  complied,  and  thus  he  be- 
came master  of  the  place.  He  was  not  able 
to  contain  his  joy  on  that  occasion:  he  drank 
and  revelled  in  the  open  streets  and  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, attended  with  female  musicians,  and 
crowned  with  flowers.  When  we  see  a  man 
of  his  age,  who  had  experienced  such  changes 
of  fortune,  carouse  and  indulge  his  transports, 
embracmg  and  saluting  every  one  he  meets, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  unexpected  joy 
raises  greater  tumults  in  an  unbalanced  mind, 
and  oversets  it  sooner  than  either  fear  or  sorrow. 

Antigonus  having  in  this  manner  made  him- 
self master  of  the  citadel,  garrisoned  it  with 
men  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  made  the  philosopher  Perssus  governor. 
Whilst  Alexander  was  living,  Aratus  had  cast 
his  eye  upon  it,  as  an  excellent  acquisition  for 
his  country;  but  the  Acheans  admitting  Alex- 
ander into  the  league,  he  did  not  prosecute  bis 
design.  Afterwards,  however,  a  new  occasion 
presented  itself.  There  were  in  Corinth  four 
brothers,  natives  of  Syria,  one  of  which,  nam- 
ed Diocles,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  garrison. 
The  other  tliree  havmg  stolen  some  of  the 
king's  money,  retired  to  Sicyon,  where  they 
applied  to  one  .£gias,  a  banker,  whom  Aratus 
■ted  to  employ.  Part  ot*  this  gold  they  imme- 
diately disposed  of  to  him,  and  £rginus,  one 
of  the  three,  at  several  visits,  privately  changed 
the  rest.  Thus  an  acquaintance  was  formed 
between  him  and  .£gias,  who  one  day  drew 
him  into  discourse  about  the  garrison.  Arginus 
told  him,  that  as  he  often  went  up  to  visit  his 
brother,  he  had  obaerved,  on  the  steepest  side, 
a  nmtX  winding  path  cut  in  the  rock,  and  lead- 
ing to  a  part  of  the  wall  much  lower  than  the 
rest.  Upon  this  JEgias  said,  with  an  air  of 
railler\,  '*  Why  will  you  my  good  friend,  pur- 
loin the  king's  treasures  for  so  mconsiderable 
a  sum,  when  you  might  raise  yourse^|  to  opu- 
lence by  one  houPs  service.'  Do  no^lu  know 
that  if  you  are  taken,  you  will  as  ceruinly 
be  put  to  death  for  this  trifling  thefl,  as  if  vou 
baci  betrayed  the  citadel.'  Erginus  laughed 
at  the  hint,  and  promised  to  sound  his  bro- 
ther Diocles  upon  the  subject;  for  he  could 
not,  he  said,  place  much  confidence  in  the 
ether  two. 

4  few  days  after  this  he  returned^  and  had 


an  interview  with  Aratus,  at  which  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  conduct  him  to  a  part  d 
the  wall  that  was  not  above  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  that  both  he  and  his  brother  Dioclee  ahouki 
assist  him  in  the  rest  of  the  enterprise.  Aratus, 
on  his  part,  prou  i«ed  to  give  them  sixty  tsJeot^ 
if  he  succeeded;  and  in  case  they  failed,  am 
yet  returned  all  safe  to  Sicyon,  he  engaged  tha. 
each  of  them  should  have  a  house  and  one  ta- 
lent. As  it  was  necessary  that  the  aiz^  Ulents 
should  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  J£gias,ibr 
the  satisfaction  of  Erginus,  and  Aratus  neither 
had  such  a  sum,  nor  chose  to  borrow  it,  be- 
cause that  might  create  some  suspicion  of  his  in- 
tentions, he  took  most  of  his  plate  and  his  wife'k 
jewels,  and  pledged  them  with  .£gias  for  the 
money.  Such  was  the  greatness  of  hia  sool, 
such  his  passion  for  high  achievements,  that 
knowing  that  Phocion  and  Epaminondaa  were 
accounted  the  justest  and  most  excellent  of  ail 
the  Greeks,  for  refusing  great  preaeata,  and 
not  sacrificing  virtue  to  money,  he  ascended  a 
step  higher.  He  privately  gave  money,  he  em- 
barked his  eaute  in  an  enterprise,  where  he 
alone  was  to  expose  himself  for  the  nuny 
who  were  not  even  apprised  of  hia  intentions 
in  their  favour.  Who  then  can  sufficiently  ad- 
mire his  magnanimity?  Who  is  there,  even 
in  oor  days,  that  is  not  fired  with  an  ambitiaa 
to  imitate  the  man  who  purchased  so  much 
danger  at  so  great  an  expense,  who  pledged  the 
most  valuable  of  his  goods  for  the  aaike  of  being 
introduced  by  night  amongst  enemies,  where 
he  WBS  to  fight  for  his  life,  without  any  other 
equivalent  tiian  the  hope  of^  performing  a  great 
action? 

This  undertaking,  which  waa  dangerous 
enouffh  in  itself,  became  more  so  by  a  mistake 
which  they  committed  in  the  beginning.  Tecb- 
non,  one  of  Aratus's  servants,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  was  sent  before  to  Dio- 
cles, that  thev  might  reconnoitre  the  wall  to- 
gether. He  had  never  seen  Diocles,  bat  be 
thought  he  should  easifv  know  him  by  the 
marks  which  Erginus  had  given,  which  were 
curled  hair,  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  wuitof 
beard.  Ho  went,  therefore,  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  sat  down  before  the  city  at  a  point 
called  Omi$f  to  wait  for  Erginus  and  his  bro- 
ther Diocles.  In  the  meantime  Dionvaius,  their 
eldest  brother,  who  knew  nothing  or  the  a&ir, 
happened  to  come  op.  He  greatly  resembled 
Diocles;  and  Technon,  struck  with  his  appear 
ance,  which  answered  the  description,  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  connection  with  Erginas. 
He  said  he  was  his  brother:  opou  which,  Tech- 
non. thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  speaking 
to  Diocles,  without  asking  his  name,  or  waiting 
for  any  token,  gave  him  his  hand,  mentioned 
to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  appointmesf 
with  Erginus,  and  asked  him  many  qoestion* 
about  it.  Dionysius  availed  himself  very  axtfalp 
ly  of  the  mistake,  agreed  to  every  point,  and  r» 
turning  towards  the  citv,  held  iilm  in  discooiss 
without  giving  him  the  least  cause  of  aospicUu 
Thoy  were  now  near  the  town,  and  he  was  ea 
the  point  of  seizing  Technon,  when  by  good 
fortune  Erginus  met  them,  and  perceiving  how 
much  his  friend  was  imposed  upon,  and  the 
great  danger  he  was  in,  beckoned  to  himts 
make  his  escape.  Accordingly  they  both  fled, 
and  got  safe  to  Aratus.    H^'wever,  Antua  dil 
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AOl  gife  ap  hia  hopei,  out  immediately  tent 
Rtiginiis  to  Dionysius,  to  offer  him  money,  nod 
estreat  him  to  be  silent,  in  which  he  succeeded 
io  well,  that  ho  brought  Dionysius  along  with 
kim  to  Aratus.  When  they  had  him  in  their 
bands,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  part  with 
him;  they  bound  and  set  a  guard  on  him  in  a 
imall  apartment,  and  then  prepared  for  their 
principal  design. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  Aratus  ordered 
bid  troops  to  pass  the  night  under  arms}  and 
IMk'mg  with  him  four  hundred  picked  men,  few 
af  whom  knew  the  business  they  were  going 
about,  he  Jml  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city  near 
the  temple  of  Juno.  It  was  then  about  the 
middle  of  sunwier,  the  moon  at  the  full,  and  the 
night  without  the  least  cloud.  As  their  arms 
glittered  with  the  xeflection  of  the  moon,  they 
were  afraid  that  circumstance  would  discover 
them  to  the  watch.  The  foremost  of  them  were 
now  near  the  walls,  when  clouds  arose  Qrom 
the  sea,  and  covered  the  city  and  its  environs. 
The  men  sat  down  and  tpek  off  their  shoes, 
that  they  might  make  the  less  noise,  and  mount 
the  ladders  without  danger  of  slipping.  But 
Erginus  took  with  him  seven  young  men  in  the 
habit  of  travellers,  and  getting  unobserved  to 
the  gate,  killed  the  keeper  and  the  guard  tliat 
were  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  ladders 
were  applied  to  the  walls,  and  Aratus,  with  a 
hundred  men,  got  over  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion. The  rest  he  commanded  to  follow  in  the 
best  manner  they  could,  and  having  immedi- 
ately drawn  up  his  ladders,  he  marched  at  the 
bead  of  his  party  through  the  town  towards  the 
citadel,  confident  of  success,  because  he  was 
lot  discovered. 

As  tboy  advanced,  they  met  four  of  the 
watch,  with  a  light,  which  gave  Aratus  a  full 
and  timely  view  of  them,  while  he  and  his 
company  could  not  be  seen  by  them,  because 
the  moon  was  still  over-clouded.  He  therefore 
retired  under  some  ruined  wails,  and  lay  in  am- 
bush for  them.  Three  out  of  the  four  wore 
killed  J  but  the  other,  after  he  had  received  a 
cut  upon  his  head,  ran  off,  crying,  <'  That  the 
enemy  was  in  the  city.*'  A  little  atler  the  trum- 
pets sounded,  and  the  whole  town  was  in  mo- 
tion on  the  alarm.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
people  running  up  and  down,  and  so  many 
ligbu  were  brought  out,  both  in  tlie  lower  town 
and  the  citadel,  that  the  whole  was  illuminated, 
and  a  confused  noise  was  heard  from  every 
quarter.  Aratus  went  on,  notwithstanding,  and 
attempted  the  way  up  the  rock.  He  proceeded 
in  a  slow  and  difficult  manner  at  first,  because 
he  had  lost  the  path,  which  lay  deep  beneath 
the  craggy  parts  of  the  rock,  and  led  to  the  wall 
by  a  great  variety  of  windings  and  turnings. 
But  at  that  moment,  the  moon,  as  it  were  by 
miracle,  is  said  to  have  dispersed  the  clouds, 
and  thrown  a  light  on  the  most  obscure  part  of 
the  path,  which  continued  till  he  reached  the 
wall  at  the  place  he  wanted.  Then  the  clouds 
gathered  ^fresh,  and  she  hid  her  face  again. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  three  hundred  men 
whom  Aratus  had  left  by  the  temple  of  Juno, 
aad  entered  the  city,  which  they  found  all  in 
alarm  and  full  of  lights.  As  they  could  not 
find  the  way  Aratus  had  taken,  nor  trace  him 
in  the  least,  they  screened  themselves  under 
Uw  shady  side  of  s  high  rock,  and  waited 


there  in  great  perplexity  and  distress  By  this 
time  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  CLcmy  on 
the  ramparU  of  the  citadel,  and  they  could 
distinguish  the  cries  of  combatants;  but  as  the 
noise  was  echoed  by  the  neighbouring  moun* 
tains,  it  was  uncertain  from  whence  it  first 
came.  Whilst  they  were  in  doubt  what  way 
to  turn,  Archelaus,  who  commanded  the  king^ 
forces,  took  a  considerable  corps,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  hillwith  loud  shouts,  and  trum- 
pets sounding,  in  order  to  attack  Aratus't 
rear.  He  passed  the  party  of  the  three  hun 
dred  without  perceiving  themj  but  he  was  no 
sooner  gone  by,  than  they  rose  as  from  an  am- 
buscade, fell  upon  him,  and  killing  the  first 
they  attacked,  so  terrified  the  rest,  and  even 
Archelaus  himself,  that  they  turned  their  backs, 
and  were  pursued  till  i1iey  entirely  dispersed. 

When  the  party  was  thus  victoriods,  £r- 
ginus  came  to  them  from  their  friends  above, 
to  inform  them  that  Aratus  was  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  who  defended  themselves  with 
great  vigour,  that  the  wall  itself  was  disputed, 
and  that  their  general  wanted  immediate  as- 
sistance. They  bade  him  lead  them  to  the 
place  that  moment;  and  as  they  ascended,  they 
discovered  themselves  by  their  shouts.  Thus 
their  friends  were  encouraged,  and  the  refleo- 
tion  of  the  full  moon  upon  their  arms,  made 
their  numbers  appear  greater  to  their  enemies, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  path.  In  the 
echoes  of^^he  night,  too,  the  shouts  soemed  to 
come  from  a  much  larger  party.  At  last  they 
joined  Aratus,  aifd  with  a  united  effort  beat  off 
the  enemy,  and  took  post  upon  the  wall.  At 
break  of  day,  the  citadel  was  their  own,  and 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  did  honour  to  their 
victory.  At  the  same  time  the  rest  of  Aratus's 
forces  arrived  from  Sicyon:  the  Corinthiaat 
readily  opened  their  gates  to  them,  and  assisU 
ed  in  taking  the  kings  soldiers  prisoners. 

When  he  thought  his  victory  complete,  be 
went  down  from  the  citadel  to  the  theatre;  an 
innumerable  multitude  crowding  to  see  him, 
and  to  hear  the  speech  that  he  would  make  to 
the  Corinthians.  After  he  had  disposed  the 
Acheans  on  each  side  of  the  avenues  to  the 
theatre,  he  came  from  behind  the  scenes,  and 
made  his  appearance  in  his  armour.  But  be 
was  so  much  changed  by  labour  and  watching, 
that  the  joy  and  elevation  which  bis  succeai 
might  have  inspired,  were  weighed  down  by 
tbo  extreme  fatigue  of  his  spirits.  On  his  ap- 
pearance, the  people  immediately  began  to  ex- 
press their  high  sense  of  his  services:  upon  ^ 
which  he  took  his  spear  in  his  right  hand,  and 
leaning  his  body  and  one  knee  a  little  against 
it,  remained  a  long  time  in  that  posture  silent, 
to  receive  their  plaudits  and  acclamations, 
their  praises  of  his  virtue,  and  complimenU  on 
his  good  fortune. 

Atler  their  first  transports  were  over,  and  he 
perceived  that  he  could  be  heard,  he  summoned 
the  s iJbngth  he  had  led,  and  made  a  speech  in 
the  name  of  the  Achaeans  suitable  to  the  great 
event,  persuaded  the  Corinthians  to  join  tht 
league,  and  delivered  to  them  the  keys  of  theii 
city,  which  they  had  not  been  masters  of  since 
the  times  of  Philip.  As  to  the  generals  of  An- 
tigonus,  he  set  Archelaus,  who  was  his  prison, 
er  firee:  but  he  put  Theophrastus  to  death. 
becaoM  he  refused*to  leave  Corinth.  Pers»u% 
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on  th«i  taking  of  the  citadel,  made  his  escape 
to  Ccnchreae.  Some  time  afVer,  when  he  was 
amusing  himself  with  dispuiationt  in  philoao 
phy,  and  some  person  advanced  this  position, 
*<  None  but  the  wise  man  is  fit  to  be  a  gen- 
eral:" "It  is  true,''  said  he,  ''and  the  gods 
know  it,  that  this  maxim  of  Zeno's  once  pleas- 
ed me  more  than  all  the  rest;  bat  I  hsTe 
changed  my  opinion,  since  I  was  better  taught 
by  the  young  Sicyontan."  This  circumstance 
concerning  Perscas,  we  have  from  many  his- 
torians. 

Aratus  immediately  seized  the  HermvMj  or 
temple  of  Juoo,  and  the  harbour  of  Lecheum, 
in  which  he  took  twenty-five  of  the  king's  ships. 
He  took  also  five  hundred  horses,  and  R>ur  hun- 
dred .  Syrians,  whom  he  sold.  Tlie  Acheans 
put  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  in  the  cita- 
del of  Corinth,  which  was  strengthened  with 
fitly  dogs,  and  as  many  men  to  keep  them. 

The  Romans  were  great  admirers  of  Pbilo- 
pcemen,  and  called  him  the  loit  qfthe  Grteks; 
not  allowing  that  there  was  any  great  man 
amongst  that  people  after  him.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  this  exploit  of  Aratus  is  the  last  which 
die  Greeks  have  to  boast  of.  Indeed,  whether 
we  consider  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  or 
the  good  fortone  which  attended  it;  it  equals 
the  greatest  upon  record.  The  same  appears 
IVom  its  immediate  consequences;  the  Mega< 
rensians  revolted  from  Antigonus,  and  joined 
Aratus;  the  Troexenians  and  Epidaipians,  too, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Achea)is. 

In  his  first  expedition  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Peloponnesus,  Aratus  overran  Attica,  and  pass- 
mg  into  Salarois,  ravaged  that  island;  so  that 
the  Achsan  forces  thou^htnhemselves  escaped, 
■s  it  were,  out  of  prison,  and  followed  him 
wherever  he  pleased.  On  this  occasion,  he  set 
the  Athenian  prisoners  free  without  ransom, 
by  which  he  sowed  amongst  them  the  first 
seeds  of  defection  from  the  Macedonians.  He 
brought  Ptolemy  likewise  into  the  Achcan 
league,  by  procuring  him  the  direction  of  the 
war,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Such  was  his  in- 
fluence over  the  Achsans,  that,  as  the  laws 
did  not  allow  him  to  be  general  two  years  to- 
gether, they  appointed  him  every  other  year; 
tnd  in  action,  as  well  as  counsel,  he  had  always 
in  effect,  the  chief  command:  for  they  saw  it 
was  not  wealth,  or  glory,  or  the  friendship  of 
kinf  s,  or  the  advantage  of  his  own  country,  or 
any  thing  else  that  he  preferred  to  the  promo- 
tiMi  of  the  Achean  power.  He  thooght  that 
cities  in  their  single  capacity  were  weak,  and 
that  they  could  not  provide  for  their  defence 
without  uniting  and  binding  themselves  togeth- 
er for  the  common  good.  As  the  members  of 
the  body  eannot  be  nourished,  or  live,  but  by 
their  connection  with  each  other,  and  when 
■eparated,  pine  and  decay;  so  citiea'  perish 
when  they  break  off  fVom  the  community  to 
wh«ch  they  belonged:  and,  on  the  c^ptrary, 
gather  strength  and  power  by  becoming  parts 
ef  some  great  body,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
tfie  wisdom  of  the  whole.* 

Obeerring,  therefore,  that  all  the  bravest 

•  We  disll  hers  gire  the  reader  sa  aoeoant  of  sosw 
M«s»  ky  which  the  Aehcaa  eUtes  were  goremcd.  1. 
4b  •Btrwvdieanr  s«embly  wa«  not  to  be  ramnoned  at 
•iL.  reqaeet  of  lorcigB  eoibsMadort,  unlete  they  first 
^^  lawriting««>(hePr«toraBd  Ossinirff,  the 


people  in  his  neighbourhood  lived  * 
their  own  laws,  it  gave  him  pain  to  see  the  Ar 
gives  in  slavery,  and  he  took  measeres  for  de 
stroying  their  tyrant,  Aristomachus.*  Besides^ 
he  was  ambitious  of  restoring  Argos  to  ils  lib 
erty,  as  a  reward  for  the  education  it  had  af 
forded  him,  and  to  unite  it  to  the  Achcai 
league.  Without  mocb  difficulty,  he  found 
them  hardy  enough  to  underuke  the  coaiDi^ 
sion,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  facfaylos  and 
Charimenes,  the  diviner;  but  they  had  no 
swords,  for  thev  were  forbidden  to  keep  ama, 
and  the  tyrant  had  laid  great  penalties  on  eodi 
as  should  be  found  to  have  any  In  their  possee- 
sion.  To  supply  this  defect,  Aratus  provided 
several  daggers  for  them  at  Corinth,  and  hav- 
ing sewed  them  up  in  the  packsaddlescifhoffaee 
that  were  to  carry  some  osdinary  wares,  they 
were  by  that  stratagefti  conveyed  to  Argocf 
In  the  meantime,  Charimenes,  taking  in  aaoth 
er  of  his  friends  as  a  partner,  JEechylas  and 
his  associates  were  so  much  provoked  that  they 
cast  him  off,  and  determined  to  do  the  business 
by  themselves.  But  Charimenes,  pereetving 
their  intention,  in  resentment  of  tLe  slight,  ia- 
formed  the  tyrant  of  their  purpose,  when  they 
were  set  oat  to  put  it  in  execution.  Upea 
which  they  fied  with  precipitation,  and  moat 
of  them  escaped  to  C^nnth. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  ArietoBa- 
chus  was  despatched  by  one  of  his  own  serr- 
ants;  but  befbre  any  measures  eoold  be  take 
to  guard  against  tyranny,  Aristippoe  took  the 
reins,  and  proved  a  worse  tyrant  than  the  fw- 
mer.  Aratus,  indeed,  marched  immediately  ta 
Argos  with  all  the  Achcans  that  were  able  to 
bear  arms,  in  order  to  support  the  cttiseea, 
whoih  lite  doubted  not  to  find  ready  to  aseer* 
their  liberty*  But  they  had  been  long  aocustem 
ed  to  the  yoke,  and  were  willing  to  be  alavee; 
insomuch  that  not  one  of  them  joined  him,  aad 
he  returned  with  the  inconvenienee  of  bring 
ing  a  chaige  upon  the  Achmins,  thtt  they  IimI 
committed  acts  of  hostility  in  time  of  full  peaoej 
for  they  were  summoned  to  answer  for  this  in* 
justice  before  the  Mantineans. 

Aratus  did  not  appear  at  the  trial)  and  Aria 
tippus  being  the  proeeeutor,  got  a  fine  of  thirty 
mine  laid  upon  the  Achioans.  As  that  tyrant 
both  hated  and  feared  Aratoa,  he  meditated  his 
death,  and  Antigonus  entered  into  the  scbeoM 
They  had  their  emissaries  in  almost  every 
quarter,  watching  their  cpportunity.  Bat 
the  surest  guard  for  a  prince  or  other  cbieC^ 
is  the  sincere  afifection  of  his  people:  for  when 
the  commons  and  the  nobility,  instead  of  ftar 
ing  their  chief  magistnte,  fear  for  him,  he  sees 
with  many  eyes  and  hears  with  many  earn 
And  here  I  cannot  bet  leave  a  little  the  thread 
of  my  story,  to  describe  that  manner  of  life 

rablcet  of  their  enbusy.  9.  ITo  eitv,  nib)ect  to  the 
Ictf  ue,  was  to  tend  say  embusy  to  a  foreign  jmnee  or 
•tale,  without  the  consent  tnd  approbation  or  tlic  gca- 
eral  diet  3.  No  member  of  the  sisembly  wsa  to  a» 
eept  of  presents  irom  foreign  prineee,  nnder  any  pre 
ienee  whatsoeTer.  4.  No  prince,  state,  or  city,  ww 
to  be  admitted  into  the  league,  without  the  ctmsent  of 
the  whole  aUisAce.  5.  Tne  general  assembly  was  not 
to  sit  above  three  dqrs. 

*  T*-'  nasi  not  be  ooofooided  with 

him  iie  sea  at  Cenckrem.    Be 
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which  Ariitippat  waaunoer  a  neeeatity  of  lead- 
ing, if  he  choae  to  keep  in  bis  banda  that  dea* 
potivm,  that  state  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign, 
which  is  commonly  so  much  envied  and  admir* 
ed  at  the  highest  pitch  of  happineaa. 

This  tyrant,  who  had  Antigonus  for  his  ally, 
who  kept  so  large  a  body-guard,  and  had  not 
left  one  of  his  enemies  alive  in  the  city,  would 
not  suffer  hia  guards  to  do  duty  in  the  palace, 
but  only  in  the  vestibule  and  porticoea  about  it. 
When  supper  was  over  he  sent  away  all  his 
servants,  barred  the  door  of  the  hall  himself, 
and  with  his  mistress  crept  through  a  trap-door 
into  a  small  chamber  above.  Upon  that  door 
he  placed  his  bed,  and  slept  there  as  a  person 
in  bis  anxious  state  of  mind  may  be  supposed 
to  aleep.  The  ladder  by  which  he  went  up,  hia 
mistress'^  mother  took  away,  and  secured  in 
another  room  till  morning,  when  she  brought 
it  again,  and  called  up  this  wonderful  prince, 
who  crept  like  a  reptile  out  of  his  hole. 
Whereas  Aratus,  who  acquired  a  lasting  com- 
mtind,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  virtue,  and 
in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  laws;  who  made  his 
appearance  without  fear,  in  a  piain  vest  and 
cloak,  and  always  shewed  himself  an  enemy 'to 

grants,  lefl  an  illostrioas  posterity  amdng  the 
reeks,  which  flourishes  at  this  day.  But  of 
those  who  have  seized  castles,  who  have  main- 
tained guards,  who  have  fenced  themselves 
with  arms,  and  gates,  and  barricadoes,  how 
few  can  we  reckon  up  tliat  have  not,  like 
timorous  hares,  died  a  violent  death;  and  not 
one  of  them  has  lefl  a  family,  or  even  a  monu- 
ment, to  preserve  his  memory  with  honour. 

Aratus  made  many  attempts,  both  private  and 
open,  to  pull  down  Aristippus,  and  rescue  Ar- 
gos  out  of  his  hands,  but  he  always  miscarried. 
Once  he  applied  his  scaling  ladders,  and  as- 
cended the  wall  with  a  small  party,  in  spite  of 
the  extreme  danger  that  threatened  him.  He 
even  succeeded  so  far  as  to  kill  the  guarda  that 
came  to  oppose  him;  but  when  day  appeared, 
and  the  tyrant  attacked  him  on  all  sides,  the 
people  of  Argos,  as  if  he  had  not  been  lighting 
for  their  liberty,  and  they  were  only  presiding 
at  the  Nemean  games,  sat  very  impartial  spec- 
tators of  the  action,  without  making  the  least 
motion  to  assist.  Aratus  defended  himself  with 
great  courage,  and  though  he  had  hi^  thigh  run 
through  yith  a  spear,  maintained  h»  post  all 
day  against  such  superior  numbers.  Would 
his  strength  have  permitted  him  to  continue  the 
combat  in  the  night,  too,  he  must  have  carried 
his  point;  for  the  tyrant  now  thought  of  nothing 
tut  making  his  escape,  and  had  already  sent 
most  of  his  treasure  on  board  of  hia  ships. 
However,  as  no  one  gave  Aratua  intelligence  of 
this  circumstance,  as  his  water  failed,  and  hia 
wound  disqualified  him  from  any  further  ef- 
forts, he  called  off  his  men  and  retired. 

He  now  despaired  of  succeeding  bv  way  of 
surprise,  and  therefore  openly  entered  the  ter- 
ritories of  Argos  with  his'  army,  and  committed 
great  devastations.  He  fought  a  pitched  bat- 
tle with  Aristippus,  near  the  river  Chares,  and 
on  that  occasion  he  was  censured  for  deserting 
the  action,  and  letting  the  victory  slip  out  of 
bis  hands;  for  one  part  of  his  army  had  clearly 
the  advantage,  and  was  advancing  fast  in  the 
pursuit,  when  he,  without  being  overpowered 
where  he  acted  in  person,  merely  out  of  fear 


md  diffidence,  retired  in  great  diaorder  to  kb 
camp.  His  men,  on  their  return  from  the  pur- 
auit,  expressed  their  indignation  at  being  pre 
vented  from  erecting  the  trophy,  after  t^y  had 
put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  killed  many  mora 
men  than  they  had  lost.  Aratus,  wounded  with 
these  reproacbea,  determined  to  riak  a  second 
battle  for  the  trophy.  Accordingly,  after  hia 
men  had  rested  one  day,  he  drew  them  out  the 
next.  But  finding  that  the  enemy's  numbers 
were  increased,  and  that  their  troops  were  in 
much  higher  spirits  than  before,  he  durst  not 
venture  upon  an  action,  but  retreated  after 
having  obtained  a  truce  to  carry  off  the  dead. 
However,  by  his  engaging  manners,  and  hia 
abilities  in  the  administration,  he  obviated  the 
consequences  of  this  error,  and  added  the  city 
of  Cleona  to  the  Achaean  league.  In  Cleoos 
he  cauaed  the  Nemean  games  to  be  celebrated; 
for  he  thought  that  city  had  the  best  and  moal 
ancient  claim  to  them.  The  people  of  Argoe 
likewiae  exhibited  them;  and  on  this  occaaion, 
the  freedom  and  security  which  had  been  the 
privilege  of  the  champions  were  first  violated. 
The  Achmins  considered  aa  enemies  all  that 
•had  repaired  to  the  gamea  at  Argos,  and  hav- 
ing seized  them  as  they  paased  through  their 
territorie«,.sold  them  for  slaves.  So  violent 
and  implacable  wa»- their  general's  hatred  of 
tyrants. 

Not  long  after,  Aratua  had  intelUgenoethat 
Aristippus  oad  a  design  upon  Cleonse,  but  that 
he  was  afraid  of  him,  because  he  then  resided 
at  Corinth,  which  was  very  near  Cleona.    Id 
this  case  he  assembled  his  foroes  by  proclama 
tion,  and  having  ordered  them  to  take  provi 
sions  for  several  days,  marched  to  Cenchrea 
By  this  mancBuvra  he  hop«Ml  to  bring  Ariatip 
pua  against  Cleone,  aa  supposing  him  at  a  dif 
tance;  and  it  had  its  effect.    The  tyrant  im 
mediately  eet  out  from  A^oa  with  his  army 
But  it  was  no  sooner  dark,  than  Aratus  re 
turned  from  Cenchren  to  Corinth,  and  having 
placed  guards  in  all  the  roads,  led  on  the 
Achcans,  who  followed  him  in  such  good  or- 
der, and  with  so  much  celerity  and  pleasure, 
that  they  not  only  made  their  march,  but  en- 
tered Cleonn  that  night, and  put  themselves  in 
order  of  battle,  nor  did  Aristippus  gain  the 
least  knowledge  of  this  movement. 

Next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  the  galea 
were  opened,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  Aratua 
advancing  at  full  speed,  and  with  all  the  alarm 
of  war,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  aoon  routed 
them.  Then  he  went  upon  the  pursuit,  par- 
ticularly that  way  which  he  imagined  Ariatip 
pus  might  take;  for  the  country  bad  sevenl 
outlets.  The  pursuit  waa  continued  as  far  aa 
Myceoe,  and  the  tyrant,  aa  Diniaa  tells  ua^ 
waa  overtaken  and  killed  by  a  Cretan'  named 
Tragiacue;  and  of  hie  army  there  were  above 
fifteen  hundred  alain.  Aratua,  though  he  haa 
gained  this  important  victory  without  the  losf 
of  one  man,  could  not  make  himself  maater  of 
Atgoa,  nor  deliver  it  from  alavery;  for  Agiaa 
and  young  Ariatomacbua  entered  it  with  the  king 
of  Macedonia  troopa,  and  held  it  in  subjection 
This  action  silenced,  in  a  great  measure 
the  calumny  of  the  enemy,  and  put  a  atop  tft 
the  insolent  scofis  of  these  who,  lo  flatter  the 


tyranta,  had  not  scrupled  to  aay,  that  whenever 
prepared  for  battle,  hii 
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M  tii«  oeeMioas  c4  tb«  commoDwealth  dicut- 
•d  lo  tbort,  nAttooff  and  great  communities 
with  one  voice  re-echoed  the  declaration  of  the 
Bfliembliea  and  theatree,  that  Aratus  loved  none 
bat  good  men.  With  regard  to  open  wars  and 
pitched  battles,  he  was  indeed  diffident  and 
timorous;  but  in  gaining  a  point  by  stratagem, 
in  Mirprif  ing  cities  and  tyrants,  there  could  not 
be  an  abler  man. 

To  this  cause  we  must  assign  it,  that,  after 
be  had  eierted  great  courage  and  succeeded  in 
enterprises  that  were  looked  upon  as  desperate, 
through  too  much  fear  and  caution  he  gave  up 
others  that  were  more  practicable,  snd  not  of 
less  importance.  For,  as  amongst  snimals  there 
are  some  that  can  see  very  clearly  in  the  night, 
and  yet  are  next  to  blind  in  the  day-time,  the 
dryness  of  the  eye,  and  the  subtilty  of  its  hu- 
mours, not  suffering  them  to  bear  the  light  j  so 
there  is  in  man  a  kind  of  courage  and  under- 
standing, which  is  easily  disconcerted  in  open 
dangers  and  encounters,  and  ^et  resumes  a 
happy  boldness  in  secret  enterprises.  The  rea- 
son of  this  inequality  in  men  of  parts,  otherwise 
excellent,  is  their  wanting  the  advantages  of 
philosophy.  Virtue  is  in  them  the  product  of 
nature,  unassisted  by  science,  like  the  fruits  of 
the  forest,  which  come  without  the  least  culti- 
vation.* Of  this^there  are  many  examples  to 
be<ound. 

Ailer  Aratus  had  engaged  himself  and  his 
city  in  the  Achean  league,  he  served  in  the 
cavalry,  and  the  generals  highly  esteemed  him 
for  his  ready  obedience:  for  though  he  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  common  cause  by  his 
name  and  by  the  forces  of  Sicyon,  yet  the  Ach- 
Ban  commander,  whether  of  Dima,  or  Tritta, 
or  some  more  inconsiderable  town,  found  him 
alwavs  as  tractable  as  the  meanest  soldier. 

When  the  king  of  Egypt  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  twenty-five  talents,  he  received  it  in- 
deed, but  laid  out  the  whole  upon  his  fellow- 
oitizensj  relieving  the  necessitous  with  part  of 
it,  and  ransoming  such  as  were  prisoners  with 
the  rest. 

But  the  exiles  whom  Aratus  had  recalled 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than 
the  restitution  of  their  estates,  and  gave  the 
present  possessors  so  much  trouble  that  the 
oity  was  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  sedition. 
In  this  extremity  he  saw  no  resource  except  in 
the  generosity  of  Ptolemy,  and  therefore  detei^ 
mined  to  uke  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  apply  to 
him  for  as  much  money  as  would  reconcile  all 
parties.  Accordingly  he  set  sail  for  Methone, 
above  the  promontory  of  Malea,  in  hopes  of 
taking  the  shortest  passage.  But  a  contrary 
wind  sprang  up,  and  the  seas  ran  so  high  that 
Che  pilot,  unable  to  bear  up  against  them, 
changed  his  course,  and  with  much  difficulty 
got  into  Adria,t  a  town  which  was  in  the  ene- 
mf%  hands i  for  Antigonushad  a  garrison  there. 
To  avoid  this  imminent  danger  he  landed,  and, 

*  Thb  character  of  Aratiu  U  perfectly  SfrMshk  to 
bat  Polybiiu  hat  nvca  us  in  hw  fourth  b«>k.  Two 
naiten  wiU  ontw  with  cqiisl  cxotDejice,  thoHgh 
Msantr  matt  b«  differeiit. 
t  PakMriut  coi^tcturet  Uiat  we  thould  road  .AadKa, 
whifeh  h«  tuppoiet  to  be  a  town  in  the  iahad  of  Jh^ 
#9e.  Ue  conArau  it  with  tkit  vfuacat,  that  Aiatus 
■  uii*  to  hare  paieed  firoa  hcaee  to  £ttt«a,  whieh  it 
speosMelothatitlaad. 
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ing  his  way  as  fkr  as  possible  from  tbe  se^ 
sought  for  shelter  in  a  plaoe  well  covered  with 
wood,  in  which  be  and  his  conpanios  spent  t 
very  disagreeable  night.  Soon  aner  be  had  M 
the  ship,  the  governor  of  the  fort  came  and  ia 
quired  for  him;  but  he  was  deceived  by  AratoA 
servants,  who  were  instructed  to  say  be  had 
made  off  in  another  vessel  to  Euboea.  How 
ever,  he  detained  the  ship  and  servant  as  a  law- 
ful prize.  Aratus  spent  some  days  in  this  &• 
tressful  situation,  where  one  while  be  looked 
out  to  reconnoitre  the  coast,  and  another  while 
he  kept  himself  concealed;  but  at  last,  hj  good 
fortune,  a  Roman  ship  happened  to  put  in  ncv 
the  place  of  his  retreat.  The  ship  was  boonJ 
for  Syria,  and  Aratus  prevailed  upon  the  master 
to  land  him  in  Caria.  But  he  bad  equal  dan- 
gers to  combat  at  sea  in  this  as  in  his  former 
passages.  And  when  he  was  in  Caria,  be  had 
a  voyage  to  take  to  Egypt,  which  he  found  a 
very  long  one.  Upon  hia  arrival,  however,  he 
was  immediately  admitted  to  audience  hj  the 
king,  who  had  long  been  inclined  to  serve  nim 
on  account  of  the  paintings  which  he  used  to 
compliment  him  with  from  Greece:  for  Aratus, 
who  had  a  taste  for  these  things,  was  always 
collecting  for  him  the  pieces  of  the  best  mas- 
ters, particularly  those  of  Pamphilus  and  Me- 
lanthus:*for  Sicyon  was  famed  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts,  particularly  the  art  of  painting; 
and  it  was  believed  that  there  only  the  ancient 
elegance  was  preserved  without  the  least  cor- 
ruption. Hence  it  was,  that  the  great  Apelles, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  much  admired,  went  to 
Sicyon,  and  gave  the  painters  a  talent,  not  m> 
much  for  any  improvement  he  expected,  as 
for  the  reputation  of  having  been  of  theii 
school.  In  consequence  of  which,  Aratus, 
when  he  restored  Cicyon  to  liberty,  and  de- 
stroyed the  portraits  of  the  tyrants,  hesitated  a 
loiig  time  on  coming  to  that  of  Aristratos;  for 
it  was  the  united  work  of  the  disciples  of  Me- 
lanthus,  who  had  represented  him  standing 
in  a  chariot  of  victoir,  and  the  pencil  ol 
Apelles  had  contributed  to  the  perfbrmnnce, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Polemo  the  geogra 
pher. 

The  piece  was  so  admirable  that  Antos 
could  not  avoid  feeling  the  art  that  was  dis- 
played in  it;  but  his  hatred  of  tyrants  eoon 
overruled  that  feeling,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be 
defaced.  Nealces,  the  painter,t  who  was 
honoured  with  his  Ariendsnip,  is  said  to  have 
implored  him  with  tears  to  spare  that  piece 
and  when  he  found  him  inflexible,  eaid; 
*'  Aratus,  continue  your  war  with  tyiantsiy  bun 

*  Two  of  the  mott  celebrated  painten  of  all  salt- 
quity.  ramphilua  had  been  brourlit  up  under  fiapoa 
pttS|  and  wat  the  matter  of  ApeUct  and  MdaAtbaa 
The  capital  pieces  of  Pamphilut  were,  a  AnotMhoodL 
a  JBoMe.  liU  FWtory  o/tAe  .«*tiiMms,and  C7J^ws«B 
hUvnmt9kiHKif$itf9f  Cakffm,  Pliny  telb  hb»  tkal 
the  whole  wealth  of  a  citj  could  icaree  purrhaae  «■» 
of  the  pieces  of  MeJaathus. 

\  Neakes  was  a  painter  of  great  reputation.  Otta 
of  his  pieces  was  the  uaTul  fight  between  the  byvtana 
and  the  Persians.  As  the  action  was  upon  the  l^iik, 
whoee  eolour  is  Uke  thai  of  !>•  tea,  he  dntii^iiWii  i  i 
by  a  spnboL  U«  drew  an  a^s  drinking  on  the  haf»j 
and  a  crocodile  in  the  act  %« visg  apaa  Una.  Mat 
1  ssav.e.  iL 
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•«N  with  eTery  thing  that  belong.*  to  them. 
Spare  at  least  the  chariot  and  the  victory,  and 
I  thall  toon  make  Aristratus  yanish."  Aratua 
gave  his  consent,  and  Neacles  defaced  the 
Sgure  of  Aristratus,  bat  did  not  Tenture  to  put 
any  thing  in  its  place  except  a  palm-tree.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  there  was  still  a  dim 
appearance  of  the  feet  of  Aristratus  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chariot. 

This  taste  for  painting  had  already  recom- 
mended Arattts  to  Ptolemy,  and  his  conversa- 
tion gained  so  much  farther  apon  him,  that  he 
made  him  a  present  of  a  hunored  and  fifVy  ta- 
lents for  the  city;  forty  of  which  he  sent  with 
him  on  his  return  to  Peloponnesus,  and  he  re- 
mitted the  rest  in  the  several  portions  and  at 
the  times  that  he  had  fixed.  It  was  a  glorious 
thing  I «  apply  so  much  money  to  the  use  of 
his  (ellow'citizens,  at  a  time  when  it  was  com- 
mon to  see  generals  and  demagogues,  for  much 
smaller  sums  which  they  receiv^  of  the  kings, 
to  oppress,  enslave,  and  betray  to  them  the 
cities  where  they  were  born.  Biit  it  was  still 
more  glorious,  by  this  money  to  reconcile  the 
poor  to  the  rich,  to  secure  the  commonwealth, 
and  establish  harmony  amongst  all  ranks  of 
people. 

His  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  the  great 
power  he  was  vested  with,  was  truly  admirable. 
For,  being  appointed  sole  arbitrator  of  the 
claims  of  the  exiles,  he  refused  to. act  alone, 
and  joined  fifleen  of  the  cititens  in  the  com- 
mission; with  whose  assistance,  after  much  la- 
bour and  attention,  he  established  peace  and 
friendship,  amongst  the  people.  Beside  the 
honours  which  the  whole  community  confer- 
red on  him  for  these  services,  the  exiles  in 
particular  erected  his  statue  in  braas,  and  put 
npon  it  this  inscription: 

Far  as  ih«  piUan  whkk  Akide*  rear'd, 

Thy  coanwb  and  thy  deeds  in  arms  for  Oreeea 

The  tongue  of  Fame  has  told.    But  we,  Aratus, 

We,  wanderers  whom  thou  hast  restored  to  811:7011, 

Will  lin^  thy  justice ;  p^  thy  pkasiag  ibrm, 

As  a  beDiraant  power  with  gods  that  save. 

For  thou  h».«t  given  that  dear  equality, 

And  all  the  laws  which  fiiTounng  Hearea  might  gire. 

Aratns,  after  such  important  services,  was 
placed  above  envy  amongst  his  people.  But 
king  Antigonus,  uneasy  at  the  progress  he 
made,  was  determined  either  to  gain  him,  or 
to  make  htm  obnoxious  to  Ptolemy.  -He  there- 
fore gave  him  extradtdinary  marks  of  his  re- 
gard, though  he  wanted  no  such  advances. 
Amongst  others  this  was  one.  On  occasion  of 
a  sacrifice  which  he  offered  at  Corinth,  he  sent 
portions  of  it  to  Aratns  at  Sicyon:  and  at  the 
feast  which  ensued,  he  said  in  full  assembly, 
*<  I  at  first  looked  upon  this  young  Sicyonian 
only  as  a  man  of  a  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit, 
but' now  I  find  that  he  is  also  a  good  judge  of 
the  characters  and  affairs  of  princes.  At  fifrst 
he  overlooked  us  for  the  sake  of  foreign  hopes, 
and  the  admiration  he  had  conceived  from  sto- 
"ies  of  the  wealth,  the  elephants,  fleets,  and 
the  splendid  court  of  Egypt;  but  since  he  has 
been  upon  the  spot,  and  seen  that  all  this  pomp 
is  merely  a  theatrical  thing,  he  is  come  over 
entirely  to  us.  I  have  received  him  to  my  bo- 
•om,  and  am  determined  to  employ  him  in  all 
ny  affairs.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  all 
•doiider  him  as  a  friend."    The  envious  and 


malevolent  took  occasion  fiom  this  speecn  to 
lay  heavy  charges  against  Aratus  in  their  let- 
ters to  Ptolemy,  insomuch  that  the  king  sent 
one  of  his  agents  to  tax  him  with  his  infidelity. 
Thus,  like  passionate  lovers,  the  candidates  for 
the  first  favours  of  kings  dispute  them  with 
the  utmost  envy  and  malignity 

After  Aratus  was  first  chosen  general  of  thf 
Achsan  league*  he  ravaged  Locris,  which  lies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth;  and 
committed  the  same  spoil  in  the  territories  of 
Cilydon.  It  was  his  intention  to  assist  the 
Bcsotians  with  ten  thousand  men,  but  he  came 
too  late;  they  were  already  defeated  by  the 
^tolians  in  an  action  near  Chsronea,*  in 
which  Ab<Bocritus  their  general,  and  a  thous- 
and of  their  men,  were  slain. 

The  year  following,t  Aratus,  being  elected 
general  again,  undertook  that  celebrated  en 
terprise  of  recovering  the  citadel  of  Corinth; 
in  which  he  conaulted  not  only  the  benefit  of 
Sicyon  and  Achaia,  but  of  Greece  in  general; 
for  such  wvuld  be  the  expulsion  of  the  Mace> 
donian  garrison,  which  was  nothing  better  than 
a  tyrant's  yoke.  As  Chares,  the  Athenian 
general,  upon  a  battle  which  he  won  of  the 
king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  wrote  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  had  sained  a  victory  which  was 
sister  to  that  of  Marathon;  so  we  may  justly 
call  this  exploit  of  Aratus,  sister  to  that  of  Pe- 
lopidas  the  Theban,  and  Thrasybulus  the  Athe- 
nian, when  they  killed  the  tyrants. ,  There  is, 
indeed,  this  difference,  that  Aratus's  enterprise 
was  not  against  Greeks,  but  against  a  foreign 
power,  which  is  a  difference  much  to  his  hon- 
our. For  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  sepa* 
rates  the  two  seas,  joins  our  continent  to  that 
of  Peloponnesus;  and  when  there  is  a  good 
garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  stands 
on  a  high  hill  in  the  middle,  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  two  continents,  it  cuts  off  the 
communication  with  those  within  the  Isthmus, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  passage  for  troops,  nor 
any  kind  of  commerce,  either  by  sea  or  land. 
In  short,  he  that  is  possessed  of  it,  is  master 
of  all  Greece.  The  younger  Philip  of  Maoe- 
don,  therefore,  waa  not  jesting,  but  spoke  a 
serious  truth,  when  he  called  uie  city  of  Co- 
rinth the  Jetters  qf  Greece.  Hence  the  place 
was  always  much  contended  for,  particularly 
by  kings  and  princes. 

Antigonus^  passion,  for  it  was  not  less  than 
that  of  love  in  its  greatest  madness;  and  it  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  cares  to  find  a  method 
of  taking  it  by  surprise  when  the  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding by  open  rorce  failed.  When  Alexan- 
der, who  was  master  of  the  ciudel,  diefl  of 
poison,  that  is  said  to  have  been  given  him 
through  Antigonus's  means,  his  wife  Nicasa, 
into  whose  hands  it  then  fell,  guarded  it  with 
great  care.  Bat  Antigonus,  hoping  to  gain  it 
by  means  of  his  son  Demetrius,  sent  £im  to 
make  h|^n  offer  of  his  hand.  It  was  a  flat- 
tering i^Bpect  to  a  woman  somewhat  advanc- 
ed in  yelrs,  to  have  such  a  young  prince  for 

*  We  mast  ttke  care  to  disdngaish  (his  baltk  of 
Cheronea  from  that  great  action  m  which  Philip  of 
Macedon  beat  the  Thebaos  and  Athcniani,  and  whkii 
happeaed  sixty-six  years  before  Aratns  was  bom. 

I  Folybius,  who  wrote  from  Aratus's  Commentaria. 
tells  us,  there  were  eight  yeais  between  Aralas*s  firil 
pnetorship  and  his  lecond,  in  which  h«  took  «' 
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Berhatbtod.  Aocordinglj  Antigonu  canght 
her  by  this  bait.  However,  she  did  not  give 
sp  the  citadel,  but  guarded  it  with  the  same 
attention  as  before.  Antigonus,  pretending  to 
take  no  notice,  celebrated  the  marriage  with 
■acriiicea  and  ahowa,  and  spent  whole  days  in 
feasting  tbe  people,  as  if  hta  mind  had  been 
entirely  taken  up  with  mirth  and  pleasure.  One 
day,  when  Amosbeus  was  to  sing  in  the  thea- 
tre, be  conducted  Nicca  in  person  on  her  way 
to  the  entertainment  in  a  litter  set  out  with 
royal  ornaments.  She  was  elated  with  the 
hououc,  and  had  not  the  least  thought  of  what 
was  to  ensue.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
point  which  bore  towards  the  citadel,  he  order- 
ed the  men  that  bore  the  litter  to  proceed  to 
the  theotre;  and  bidding  farewell  to  Amosbeus 
and  the  wedding,  he  walked  up  to  the  fort, 
much  faster  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  years.  Finding  the  gate 
barred,  he  knocked  with  his  stafl^  and  com- 
manded the  guard  to  open  it.  Surprised  at  the 
sight  of  htm^  they  complied,  and  thus  he  be- 
came master  of  the  place.  He  was  not  able 
to  contain  his  joy  on  that  occasion:  he  drank 
and  revelled  in  the  open  streets  and  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, attended  with  female  musicians,  and 
crowned  with  flowers.  When  we  see  a  man 
of  his  age,  who  had  experienced  such  changes 
of  fortune,  carouse  and  indulge  his  transports, 
embracing  and  saluting  every  one  he  meets, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  unexpected  joy 
raises  greater  tnmulu  in  an  unbalanced  mind, 
and  oversetsit  sooner  than  either  fear  or  sorrow. 
Antigonus  having  in  this  manner  made  him- 
self master  of  the  citadel,  garrisoned  it  with 
men  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  made  the  philosopher  Persasus  governor. 
Whilst  Alexander  was  living,  Aratus  had  cast 
his  eye  upon  it,  as  an  excellent  acquisition  for 
his  country;  but  the  Achseans  admitting  Alex- 
ander into  the  league,  he  did  not  prosecute  his 
design.    Afterwards,  however,  a  new  occasion 

E resented  itself.  There  were  in  Corinth  four 
rothers,  natives  of  Syria,  one  of  which,  nam- 
ed Diodes,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  garrison. 
The  other  three  having  stolen  some  of  the 
king's  money,  retired  to  Sicyon,  where  they 
applied  to  one  JEgias,  a  banker,  whom  Aratus 
ttsed  to  employ.  Part  of  this  gold  they  imme- 
diately disposed  of  to  him,  and  £rginus,  one 
of  the  three,  at  several  visits,  privately  changed 
the  rest.  Thus  an  acquaintance  was  formed 
between  him  and  ^gias,  who  one  day  drew 
him  into  discourse  about  the  garrison.  Jtirginus 
told  him,  that  as  he  of\en  went  up  to  visit  his 
brother,  he  had  observed,  on  the  steepeat  side, 
a  nmtX  winding  path  cut  in  the  rock,  and  lead- 
ing to  a  part  of  the  wall  much  lower  than  the 
rest.  Upon  this  JEgiM  said,  with  an  air  of 
iaillcr\,  "^  Why  will  you  my  good  friend,  pur- 
loin the  king's  treasures  for  so  inconsiderable 
a  sum,  when  you  might  raise  yourse^^  to  opu- 
lence by  one  hour's  service?  Dono^^uknow 
that  if  you  are  uken,  you  will  as  certainly 
be  put  to  death  for  this  trifling  theft,  as  if  vou 
bad  betrayed  the  citadel?  Erginus  laughed 
at  the  hint,  and  promised  to  sound  his  bro- 
ther Diodes  upon  the  subject;  for  he  could 
oot,  he  said,  place  much  confidence  in  the 
•tber  two. 

4  few  days  after  this  he  returned,  and  had 


an  interview  with  Aratus,  at  wliicb  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  conduct  him  to  a  part  irf 
the  wall  that  was  not  above  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  that  both  he  and  his  brother  Diocles  ahouU 
assist  him  in  the  rest  of  the  enterprise.  Aiaun, 
on  his  part,  prou  i«ed  to  give  them  sixty  talent^ 
if  he  succeeded;  and  in  case  they  failed,  an 
yet  returned  all  safe  to  Sicyon,  be  engaged  tha. 
each  of  them  should  have  a  house  and  one  ta- 
lent. As  it  was  necessary  that  the  sixty  talents 
should  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mgin*,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  Erginus,  and  Aratus  neither 
had  such  a  sum,  nor  chose  to  borrow  it,  be- 
cause that  might  create  some  suspicion  of  his  in- 
tentions, he  took  most  of  his  plato  and  his  wife^ 
jewels,  and  pledged  them  with  JEgias  for  tbe 
money.  Such  was  the  greataess  of  his  sonl, 
such  his  passion  for  high  achievements,  that 
knowing  that  Phocion  and  Epaminondas  were 
accounted  the  justest  and  most  excellent  of  all 
the  Greeks,  for  refusing  great  presents,  and 
not  sacrificing  virtue  to  money,  he  ascended  a 
step  higher.  He  privately  gave  money,  he  em- 
barked  his  estate  in  an  enterprise,  where  he 
alone  was  to  expose  himself  for  tbe  many 
who  were  not  even  apprised  of  his  intentions 
in  their  favour.  Who  then  can  sufficiently  ad- 
mire his  magnanimity?  Who  ia  there,  even 
in  our  days,  that  is  not  fired  vrith  an  ambitioB 
to  imitate  the  man  who  purchased  so  much 
danger  at  so  great  an  expense,  who  pledged  the 
most  valuable  of  his  goods  for  tbe  aake  of  being 
introduced  by  night  amongst  enemies,  wbers 
he  was  to  fight  for  his  life,  without  any  other 
equivalent  than  the  hope  of  performing  a  giesS 
action? 

This  undertaking,  which  was  dangeroos 
enough  in  itself,  became  more  so  by  a  mistake 
which  they  committed  in  the  beginning.  Tech- 
non,  one  of  Aratus's  servants,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  was  sent  before  to  Dio- 
cles, that  they  might  reconnoitre  the  wall  to- 
gether. He  bad  never  seen  Diocles,  but  he 
thought  he  should  easiiy  know  him  by  the 
marks  which  Erginus  had  given,  which  were 
curled  hair,  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  want  of 
beard.  He  went,  therefore,  to  the  place  ap* 
pointed,  and  sat  down  before  tbe  city  at  a  point 
called  OndSf  to  wait  for  Erginus  and  his  bro- 
ther Diocles.  In  the  meantime  Dionysius,  their 
eldest  brother,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  affair, 
happened  to  come  op.  He  greatly  resembled 
Diocles;  and  Technon^  struck  with  his  appear 
ance,  which  answered  the  description,  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  connection  with  ErginoSi 
He  said  he  was  his  brother:  upon  which,  Tech- 
non,  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  speaking 
to  tModes,  without  aaking  his  name,  or  waiting 
for  any  token,  gave  him  his  hand,  mentioned 
to  him  the  circumstanoea  of  the  appototmenl 
with  Erginus,  and  asked  him  many  questiostf 
about  it.  Dionysius  availed  himself  very  artful- 
ly of  the  misUke,  agreed  to  every  point,  and  r» 
turning  towards  the  city,  held  mm  in  discoofse 
without  giving  him  the  least  cause  of  suspicioB 
Thoy  were  now  near  the  town,  and  he  was  oe 
the  point  of  seixing  Technon,  when  by  good 
fortune  Erginus  met  them,  and  perceiving  how 
much  his  friend  was  imposed  upon,  and  the 
great  danger  he  was  in,  beckoned  to  him  to 
make  his  escape.  Accordingly  they  both  Aed. 
and  got  safe  to  Aratua.    H'^wever,  AraUis  did 
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floc  giTe  ap  hM  bopef,  out  immediately  wot 
Rtiginus  to  DioDysius,  to  offer  him  money,  aod 
eatreathimto  be  Bileot,  in  which  he  succeeded 
■o  well,  that  he  lirought  Dionytius  along  with 
jbim  to  Aratus.  When  they  had  him  in  their 
hands,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  part  with 
him;  they  bound  and  set  a  guard  on  him  in  a 
■mall  apartment,  and  then  prepared  for  their 
principal  design. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  Aratus  ordered 
bis  troops  to  pass  the  night  under  arms;  and 
UJLiug  with  him  four  hundred  picked  men,  few 
•f  whom  knew  the  business  they  were  going 
about,  be  IM  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city  near 
the  temple  of  Juno.  It  was  then  about  the 
middle  of  summer,  the  moon  at  the  full,  and  the 
night  without  the  least  cloud.  As  their  arms 
glittered  with  the  xeflection  of  the  moon,  they 
were  afraid  that  circumstance  would  discover 
them  to  the  watch.  The  foremost  of  them  were 
BOW  near  the  walls,  when  clouds  arose  Qrom 
the  sea,  and  covered  the  city  and  its  environs. 
The  men  sat  down  and  tpok  off  their  shoes, 
that  they  might  make  the  less  noise,  and  mount 
the  ladders  without  danger  of  slipping.  But 
Erginus  took  with  him  seven  young  men  in  the 
habit  of  travellers,  and  getting  unobserved  to 
the  gate,  killed  the  keeper  and  the  guard  tliut 
were  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  ladders 
were  applied  to  the  walls,  and  Aratus,  with  a 
hundred  men,  got  over  with  the  utmost  eipedi- 
tion.  The  rest  he  commanded  to  follow  in  the 
best  manner  they  could,  and  having  immedi- 
ately drawn  up  his  ladders,  he  marched  at  the 
head  of  bit  party  through  the  town  towards  the 
citadel,  confident  of  success,  because  he  was 
lot  discovered. 

As  thoy  advanced,  they  met  four  of  the 
watch,  with  a  light,  which  gave  Aratus  a  full 
and  timely  view  of  them,  while  he  and  his 
company  could  not  be  seen  by  them,  because 
the  moon  waa  still  over-clouded.  He  therefore 
retired  under  some  ruined  walls,  and  lay  in  am- 
bush for  them.  Three  out  of  the  four  were 
killed}  but  the  other,  after  he  had  received  a 
cut  upon  liis  head,  ran  off,  crying,  <<  That  the 
enemy  was  in  the  city."  A  little  after  the  trum- 
pets sounded,  and  the  whole  town  was  in  mo- 
tion  on  the  alarm.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
people  running  up  and  down,  and  so  many 
Ughu  were  brought  out,  both  in  the  lower  town 
and  theciudel,  that  the  whole  was  illuminated, 
and  a  confused  noise  was  heard  from  every 
quarter.  Aratus  went  on,  notwithstanding,  and 
attempted  the  way  up  the  rock.  He  proceeded 
in  a  slow  and  difficult  manner  at  first,  because 
he  had  lost  the  path,  which  lay  deep  beneath 
the  craggy  parts  of  the  rock,  and  led  to  the  wall 
by  a  great  variety  of  windings  and  turnings. 
But  at  that  moment,  the  moon,  as  it  were  by 
miracle,  is  said  to  have  dispersed  the  clouds, 
and  thrown  a  light  on  the  most  obscure  part  of 
the  path,  which  continued  till  he  reached  the 
wall  at  the  place  he  wanted.  Then  the  clouds 
gathered  qfresh,  and  she  bid  her  face  again. 

In  the  mcaniimc,  the  three  hundred  men 
whom  Aratus  had  left  by  the  temple  of  Juno, 
sad  entered  the  city,  which  they  found  all  in 
alarm  and  full  of  lights.  As  they  could  not 
find  the  way  Aratus  had  taken,  nor  trace  him 
in  the  least,  they  screened  themselvea  under 
tfM  shady  side  of  a  high  rock,  and  waited 


there  in  great  perplexity  and  distreiw  Dy  this 
time  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  CLcmy  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  they  could 
distinguish  the  cries  of  combatants;  but  as  the 
noise  was  echoed  by  the  neighbouring  moui»* 
tains,  it  was  uncertain  from  whence  it  first 
came.  Whilst  they  were  in  doubt  what  way 
to  turn,  Archelaus,  who  commanded  the  king^ 
forces,  look  a  considerable  corps,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  bill  with  loud  shouu,  and  trum- 
pets sounding,  in  order  to  attack  Aratus'b 
rear.  He  pused  the  party  of  the  three  bun 
dred  without  perceiving  them;  but  he  was  no 
sooner  gone  by,  than  they  rose  as  from  an  am- 
buscade, fell  upon  him,  and  killing  the  first 
they  attacked,  so  terrified  the  rest,  and  even 
Archelaus  himself,  that  they  turned  their  backs, 
and  were  pursued  till  Chey  entirely  dispersed. 

When  the  party  was  thus  victoriods,  £r- 
ginus  came  to  them  from  their  friends  above, 
to  inform  them  that  Aratus  was  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  who  defended  themselves  with 
great  vigour,  that  the  wall  itself  was  disputed, 
and  that  their  general  wanted  immediate  aa- 
sisiance.  They  bade  him  lead  them  to  the 
place  that  moment;  and  as  they  ascended,  they 
discovered  themselves  by  their  shouts.  Thuf 
their  friends  were  encouraged,  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  full  moon  upon  their  arms,  made 
their  numbers  appear  greater  to  their  enemies, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  path.  In  the 
echoes  of^^he  night,  too,  the  sbouu  seemed  to 
come  from  a  much  larger  party.  At  last  they 
joined  Aratus,  add  with  a  united  effort  beat  off 
the  enemy,  and  took  post  upon  the  wall.  At 
break  of  day,  the  citadel  was  their  own,  and 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  did  honour  to  their 
victory.  At  the  same  time  the  rest  of  Aratus'i 
forces  arrived  from  Sicyon:  the  Corinthiaat 
readily  opened  their  gates  to  them,  and  assist- 
ed in  taking  the  kings  soldiers  prisoners. 

When  he  thought  his  victory  complete,  he 
went  down  from  the  citadel  to  the  theatre;  an 
innumerable  multitude  crowding  to  see  hiniy 
and  to  hear  the  speech  that  he  would  make  to 
the  Corinthians.  After  he  had  disposed  the 
Acheans  on  each  side  of  the  avenues  to  the 
theatre,  he  came  from  behind  the  acenes,  and 
made  his  appearance  in  his  armour.  But  he 
was  so  much  changed  by  labour  and  watching^ 
that  the  joy  and  elevation  which  his  succees 
might  have  inspired,  were  weighed  down  by 
the  extreme  fatigue  of  his  spirits.  On  his  ap- 
pearance, the  people  immediately  began  to  ex- 
press their  high  sense  of  his  services:  upon  ^ 
which  he  took  his  spear  in  his  right  hand,  and 
leaning  his  body  and  one  knee  a  little  against 
it,  remained  a  long  time  in  that  posture  silent, 
to  receive  their  plaudits  and  acclamations, 
their  praises  of  his  virtue,  and  compliments  on 
his  good  fortune. 

After  their  first transporta  were  overhand  he 
perceived  that  he  could  be  heard,  he  summoned 
the  B||bflgth  be  bad  left,  and  made  a  speech  in 
the  name  of  the  Achaeans  suitable  to  the  great 
event,  persuaded  the  Corinthians  to  join  tbt 
league,  and  delivered  to  thein  the  keysoftheii 
city,  which  they  hod  not  been  masters  of  since 
the  times  of  Philip.  As  to  the  generals  of  An- 
tigonus,  he  set  Archelaus,  who  was  his  priaoo. 
er  free:  but  he  put  Theophrastus  to  death. 
becaoM  he  refusedno  leave  Corinth.  Pers»u%' 
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M  Ohs  ukisf  of  cbe  esu«lel,  nade  Ua  etcspe 
U»  C^>chre«.  Some  tiaie  after,  when  be  was 
anosiJig  biOMeif  with  diapoutiont  io  philoao- 
pbir,  and  aome  peraoa  adraoced  thia  pontion, 
*<  None  bot  the  triae  maa  b  fit  to  be  a  gen- 
eral:" <«lt  ia  true,''  aaid  he,  <<andtbegoda 
know  it,  that  tUa  naxin  of  2^eao'a  once  pleaa- 
ad  me  more  than  aU  the  reat;  bot  I  have 
changed  my  opinioB,  aince  I  waa  better  taogbt 
by  the  jtmntf  Skjoatan."  Thia  circamaUnce 
coDceraiog  renxtm,  we  have  from  many  hia- 
toriana. 

Aratoa  immediatelj  aeiied  the  Hermtanj  or 
temple  of  Juno,  and  the  harboor  of  t«chcom, 
in  which  be  took  twentj-fif  e  of  the  king'a  ahipa. 
He  look  alao  fire  hundred  boraea,  and  foor  ban- 
dred  Syriana,  whom  he  aold.  Tlie  Acbsana 
pot  a  garriaon  of  four  hundred  men  in  the  cita- 
del of  Connth,  which  waa  atrengtbened  with 
fifty  doga,  and  aa  many  men  to  keep  them. 

The  Romana  were  great  admirera  of  Philo- 
pomen,  and  called  him  the  loMt  qfthe  Gr€tk$', 
not  allowing  that  there  waa  any  great  man 
amongat  that  people  after  him.  But,  in  mv 
opinion,  thia  eiploit  of  Aratna  ia  the  laat  which 
the  Greek  a  hare  to  boaat  of.  Indeed,  whether 
we  conaider  the  boidneaa  of  the  enterpriae,  or 
the  good  fortone  which  attended  it;  it  eqaala 
the  greateat  upon  record.  The  aame  appean 
from  ita  immediate  conaequeneea;  the  Mega- 
ranaiana  revolted  from  Antigonua,  and  joined 
Aratna;  the  Troexeniana  and  Epidaifiina,  too, 
ranged  themaelvea  on  the  aide  of  the  Acbsaiia. 

In  hia  firat  eipeditton  beyond  the  bounda  of 
Peloponneaua,  Aratoa  orermn  Attica,  and  paaa- 
ing  into  Salaroia,  ravaged  that  ialand;  ao  that 
the  Achnan  forcea  thou^htnhemaelvea  eacaped, 
aa  it  were,  oot  of  prison,  and  followed  him 
wherever  he  pleaaed.  On  thia  occaaion,  he  aet 
the  Athenian  priaonen  free  without  ranaom, 
by  which  he  aowed  amongat  them  the  fint 
aeeda  of  defection  from  the  Macedoniana.  He 
brought  Ptolemy  likewise  into  the  Achean 
league,  by  procurina  him  the  direction  of  the 
war,  both  by  aea  and  land.  Such  was  hia  in- 
fluence over  the  Achsana,  that,  aa  the  laws 
did  not  allow  him  to  be  general  two  yeara  to- 
gether, they  appointed  him  every  other  yearj 
and  in  action,  aa  well  aa  counsel,  he  had  always 
In  effect,  the  chief  command:  for  they  aaw  it 
was  not  wealth,  or  glory,  or  the  friendship  of 
kinf  s,  or  the  advantage  of  hia  own  country,  or 
any  thing  else  that  he  preferred  to  the  promo- 
ticn  of  the  Achnan  power.  He  thoognt  that 
olties  in  their  single  capacity  were  weak,  and 
that  they  could  not  provide  for  their  defence 
without  uniting  and  binding  themaelvea  togeth- 
er for  the  common  good.  Aa  the  membera  of 
the  body  oannot  be  nouriahed,  or  live,  but  by 
their  conneotion  with  each  other,  and  when 
separated,  pine  and  decay;  ao  citiea'  periah 
when  they  break  off  fVom  the  community  to 
yYkycYi  they  belonged:  and,  on  the  contrary, 
gather  atrength  and  power  by  becoming  parte 
of  some  great  body,  and  eigoying  the  iVuita  of 
the  wiadom  of  the  whole.* 

Obaonring,  therefore,  that  all  the  braveat 

*  W«  ihall  h«r«  girt  tk«  rcadar  aa  aoeoant  of  Masc 
law*,  ^  whieh  the  Aehaan  statM  w«r«  goreriMd.  1. 
An  titraordiauj  aiMmbly  wan  not  to  b«  tumaMmcd  at 
lh»  rvquMt  of  Ibrtin  untea«dor«,  udIcm  they  flrtl 
lotifted  im  writing,  i»  th«  Pfidm  and  Dmmimrti^  th« 
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their  own  laws,  H  gave  boa  pair  tA  aeeike  JW 
gives  m  aUveiy,  and  be  task  i 
atroyiag  their  tyrast,  /  ' 
be  was  ambitioas  of  rcstovug  Axf«e  to  aa  lb' 
erty,  as  a  reward  lor  the  tdac  ii  w  M  had  af 
forded  bim,  and  to  anito  it  to  the  Adbsv 
league.  WithoM  SMcb  diftcvhy,  he  fommk 
them  hardy  emragh  to  aadertake  the  cotoaai^ 
aioo,  at  tbe  bead  of  whoaa  «m  £aehylto  and 
Chariraenes,  tbe  diviner;  bat  they  had  ■• 
aworda,  for  they  were-forbiddea  to  keep  arma, 
and  the  tyrant  bad  laid  great  penkiesea  aach 
as  ahoold  be  found  to  have  aay  in  their  paaaea* 
aion.  To  aapply  this  defect.  Antaa  psuviiiBd 
aevermi  daggers  for  them  at  Coviath,  aad  hav- 
ing aewed  them  npia  the  paefcaaddleaaf  hovaes 
that  were  to  carry  aome  oediaary  waraa,  they 
were  by  that  atratagefti  coaveywi  to  Argaa.t 
In  the  meantime,  Charimenea,  takngia  aaeth 
er  of  hia  frienda  aa  a  partner,  JEechylaa  aad 
hia  aaaociatea  were  ao  moch  provoked  that  they 
cast  him  off,  and  determined  to  do  tbe  baaiaaaa 
by  themaelvea.  Bot  CharimeDea,  perDeivmg 
their  intention,  in  reaentment  of  tLe  alight,  in- 
formed the  tyrant  of  their  perpoae,  when  they 
were  aet  out  to  pat  it  in  ezecntioB.  Upea 
which  they  fled  with  prBcifMUtion,  aad  dmmI 
of  them  eacaped  to  Connth. 

It  waa  not  long,  however,  before  Ariatoaw- 
chus  waa  despatohed  by  one  of  his  own  aer^ 
ante;  but  before  any  meaaurea  eoold  be  take 
to  guard  against  tyranny,  Aristippoe  took  the 
reins,  and  proved  a  worse  tyrant  than  the  for- 
mer. Aretus,  indeed,  marched  immediately  to 
Argoa  with  all  the  Achsana  that  were  able  to 
bear  arms,  in  order  to  support  tbe  cttixeaa, 
whoih  his  doubted  not  to  find  ready  to  aaaar* 
their  liberty.  But  they  had  been  long  aecvatom 
ed  to  the  yoke,  and  were  willing  to  be  alavea; 
inaomuch  that  not  one  of  them  joined  him,  and 
he  returned  with  the  inconvenience  of  bring 
ing  a  charge  upon  the  Achcana,  that  they  had 
committed  acts  of  hoatility  in  time  of  full  peaoej 
for  they  were  summoned  to  anawer  for  thia  in- 
justice before  the  Mantineana. 

Aratus  did  not  appear  at  the  trial,  and  Aria 
tippus  being  tbe  prosecutor,  got  a  fine  of  thirty 
mine  laid  upon  the  Achcana.  Aa  that  tyrant 
both  hated  and  feared  Aratoa,  he  mediuted  hia 
death,  aad  Antigonus  entered  into  the  scheme 
They  had  their  emiasaries  in  almost  every 
quarter,  watehing  their  opportunity.  Boi 
the  surest  guard  for  a  prince  or  other  cbte(^ 
ia  the  aincere  affection  of  his  people:  for  when 
the  commons  and  the  nobility,  inatead  of  fter 
ing  their  chief  magistrate,  fear  for  him,  he  aeea 
with  many  eyea  and  heara  with  many  earn 
And  here  I  cannot  but  leave  a  Uttle  the  thread 
of  my  atory,  to  deacribe  that  manner  of  life 

subject  of  their  embassy.  9.  If o  city,  sntject  to  the 
league,  was  to  send  uy  embusy  to  ■  foreign  jmnce  or 
state,  without  the  consent  and  approbalioo  or  tbe  gca- 
cral  diet.  3.  No  menbcr  of  the  assonUy  waa  to  ae> 
eept  of  presents  from  foreign  jprinces,  aader  aay  pre 
t«BC«  whataocTer.  4.  No  prince,  slate,  or  city,  w« 
to  be  admitted  into  the  IcMue,  wiUtout  the  eoaseat  of 
the  whole  allisdace.  5.  The  general  aMembly  was  not 
to  sit  aboTe  three  days. 

*  This  Aristomaehtts  mast  not  be  eonfendcd  with 
him  who  was  dirown  into  the  sea  at  Cenekrea.  B» 
tween  then  reigned  Aristippne. 

t  Polybitts  places  this  iltempt  for  the  relief  of  Argai 
vnder  ^e  second  Arhtooaebas.    Vid.  r^yh. :».  9 
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vliieh  Aristippat  wai  unuer  a  neceMity  of  lead- 
ing, if  he  chose  lo  keep  io  his  handt  that  dea- 
potWm,  that  state  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign, 
which  ia  commonly  so  much  envied  and  admir- 
ed  as  the  highest  pitch  of  happiness. 

This  tyrant,  who  had  Antigonus  for  his  ally, 
who  kept  so  large  a  body-guard,  and  had  not 
lefl  one  of  his  enemies  alive  in  the  city,  woold 
not  sufier  his  guards  to  do  duty  in  the  palace, 
but  only  in  the  vestibule  and  porticoes  about  it. 
When  supper  was  over  he  sent  away  all  his 
servants,  barred  the  door  of  the  hall  himself, 
and  with  his  mistress  crept  through  a  trap-door 
into  a  small  chamber  above.  Upon  that  door 
he  placed  his  bed,  and  slept  there  as  a  person 
in  his  anxious  state  of  mind  may  be  supposed 
to  sleep.  The  ladder  by  which  he  went  up,  hia 
mistress's  mother  took  away,  and  secured  in 
another  room  till  morning,  when  she  brought 
it  again,  and  called  up  this  wonderful  prince, 
who  crept  like  a  reptile  out  of  his  hole. 
Whereas  Aratus,  who  acquired  a  lasting  com- 
mand, not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  virtue,  and 
in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  laws}  who  made  his 
appearance  without  fear,  in  a  plain  vest  and 
cloak,  and  always  shewed  himself  an  enemyto 
tyrants,  leA  an  illustrious  posterity  am6ng  the 
Greeks,  which  floorishea  at  this  day.-  -But  of 
those  who  have  seized  castles,  who  have  main- 
tained guards,  who  have  fenced  themselves 
with  arms,  and  gates,  and  barricadoes,  how 
few  can  we  reckon  up  that  have  not,  like 
timorous  hares,  died  a  violent  death  j  and  not 
one  of  them  has  left  a  family,  or  even  a  monu- 
ment, to  preserve  his  memory  with  honour. 

Aratus  made  many  attempts,  both  private  and 
open,  to  pull  down  Aristippus,  and  rescue  Ar- 
gos  out  of  his  hands,  but  be  always  miscarried. 
Once  he  applied  his  scaling  ladders,  and  as- 
cended the  wall  with  a  small  party,  in  spite  of 
the  extreme  danger  that  threatened  him.  He 
even  succeeded  so  far  as  to  kill  the  guards  that 
came  to  oppose  him  j  but  when  dav  appeared, 
and  the  tyrant  attacked  him  on  all  sides,  the 
people  of  Argos,  as  if  he  had  not  been  fighting 
for  their  liberty,  and  they  were  only  presiding 
at  the  Nemean  games,  sat  very  impartial  spec- 
tators of  the  action,  without  making  the  least 
motion  to  assist.  Aratus  defended  himself  with 
great  courage,  and  though  be  had  hi^  thigh  run 
through  ^ith  a  spear,  maintained  his  post  ail 
day  against  such  superior  numbers.  Would 
his  strength  have  permitted  him  to  continue  the 
combat  in  the  night,  too,  he  must  have  carried 
his  point ;  for  the  tyrant  now  thought  of  nothing 
bnt  making  his  escape,  and  had  already  sent 
most  of  his  treasure  on  board  of  his  ships. 
However,  as  no  one  gave  Aratus  intelligence  of 
this  circumstance,  as  his  water  failed,  and  his 
wound  disqualified  him  from  any  further  ef- 
forts, he  called  off  his  men  and  retired. 

He  now  despaired  of  succeeding  bv  way  of 
surprise,  and  therefore  openly  entered  the  ter- 
ritories of  Argos  with  his*  army,  and  committed 
great  devastations.  He  fought  a  pitched  bat- 
tle with  Aristippus,  near  the  river  Chares,  and 
on  that  occasion  he  was  censured  for  deserting 
the  action,  and  letting  the  victory  slip  out  of 
his  hands;  for  one  part  of  liis  anny  had  clearly 
the  advantage,  ana  was  advancing  fast  in  the 
pursuit,  when  he,  without  being  overpowered 
where  he  acted  io  person,  merely  out  of  fear 


I  and  diffidence,  retired  in  great  disorder  to  Ua 
damp.  Hia  men,  on  their  return  from  the  pui^ 
suit,  expressed  their  indignation  at  being  pre 
vented  from  erecting  the  trophy,  after  t\ey  had 
put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  killed  many  more 
men  than  they  had  lost.  Aratus,  wounded  with 
these  reproaches,  determined  to  risk  a  second 
battle  for  the  trophv.  Accordingly,  af\er  his 
men  bad  rested  one  day,  he  drew  Uiem  out  the 
next  But  finding  that  the  enemy's  numbera 
were  increased,  and  that  their  troops  were  in 
much  higher  spirits  than  before,  he  durst  not 
venture  upon  an  action,  bnt  retreated  af\er 
having  obtained  a  truce  to  carry  off  the  dead. 
However,  by  hia  engaging  manners,  and  hia 
abilities  in  the  administration,  he  obviated  the 
consequences  of  this  error,  and  added  the  city 
of  Cleona  to  the  Achaean  league.  In  Cleonv 
he  caused  the  Nemean  gamea  to  be  celebrated  j 
for  he  thought  that  city  had  the  best  and  most 
ancient  claim  to  them.  The  people  of  Argos 
likewise  exhibited  them;  and  on  this  occaaion, 
the  freedom  and  securi^  which  had  been  the 
privilege  of  the  ehampiona  were  first  violated. 
The  Acheans  considered  aa  enemies  ail  that 
had  repaired  to  the  games  at  Aigos,  and  hav- 
ing seized  them  aa  liiey  passed  through  theix 
territories,.sold  them  for  slaves.  So  violent 
and  implacable  w(a». their  general'a  hatred  of 
tyrants. 

Not  long  after,  Aratoa  had  intelfigenoe-that 
Aristippus  had  a  design  upon  Cleons,  but  that 
he  was  afraid  of  him,  because  he  then  resided 
at  Corinth,  which  waa  very  near  Cleons.  Id 
this  case  he  assembled  his  forces  by  prodania 
tion,  and  having  ordered  them  to  take  provi 
sions  for  several  days,  marched  to  Ceochrea 
By  this  manoeuvre  he  hoped  to  bring  Aristip 
pus  against  Cleone,  as  supposmg  him  at  a  dw 
tance;  and  it  had  its  effect.  The  tyrant  im 
mediately  set  out  from  Argos  with  his  army 
But  it  waa  no  sooner  dark,  than  Aratus  re 
turned  from  Cenchres  to  Corinth,  and  having 
placed  guards  in  all  the  roads,  led  on  the 
Aoheaus,  who  followed  him  in  such  good  or- 
der, and  with  so  much  celerity  and  pleasure^ 
that  they  not  only  made  their  march,  but  en- 
tered Cleona  that  night,  and  put  themselves  in 
order  of  battle,  nor  did  Aristippus  gain  the 
least  knowledge  of  this  movement. 

Next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  the  gates 
were  opened,  the  trumpet  soonded,  and  Aratus 
advancing  at  full  speed,  and  with  all  the  alarm 
of  war,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  soon  routed 
them.  Then  he  went  upon  the  pursuit,  par- 
ticularly that  way  which  he  imagined  Aristip 
pus  might  take;  for  the  country  had  sevenl 
outlets.  The  pursuit  was  continued  as  far  aa 
Mycene,  and  the  tyrant,  as  Diniaa  telle  na. 
was  overtaken  and  killed  by  a  Cretan' namoq 
Tragiacus;  and  of  hia  army  there  were  above 
fifteen  hundred  slain.  Aratus,  though  he  hao 
gained  this  important  victory  without  the  loss 
of  one  man,  could  not  make  himself  master  of 
Argos,  nor  deliver  it  from  slavery;  for  Agiaa 
and  young  Aristomachns  entered  it  with  the  king 
of  MacedonPs  troops,  and  held  it  in  aubjection 

This  action  ailenced,  in  a  great  measure 
the  calumny  of  the  enemy,  and  put  a  stop  ta 
the  insolent  scoffs  of  these  who,  io  flatter  tht 
tyrants,  had  not  scrupled  to  sav,  that  whenever 
the  Achaao  general  prepared  for  battle*  hie 
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6owel8  lost  their  retentive  facultj;  that  when 
Ute  trumpet  sounded,  bis  eyet  grew  dim,  and 
ais  hefid  giddy;  and  that  when  he  had  given  the 
word,  he  uaed  to  aak  bis  lieutenants,  and  other 
officers,  what  farther  need  there  could  be  of 
him,  since  the  die  was  cast,  and  whether  he 
might  not  retire,  and  wait  the  event  of  the  day 
■t  some  distance.  These  reports  had  prevailed 
■o  much,  that  the  philosophers,  in  their  inqui- 
ries in  the  schools,  whether  the  palpitation  of 
the  hoart  and  change  of  colour  on  the  appear- 
ance of  danger,  were  arguments  of  cowardice, 
or  only  of  some  natural  defect,  some  coldness 
in  the  constitution?  used  always  to  quote  Ara- 
tos  as  an  excellent  general,  who  yet  was  al- 
ways subject  to  these  emotions  on  occaaion  of 
a  battle. 

After  he  had  destroyed  Aristippus,  he  sought 
means  to  depose  Lystadea  the  Megalopoliun, 
who  had  assumed  the  supreme  power  in  his 
native  city.  This  man  had  something  generous 
in  his  nature,  and  was  not  insensible  to  true 
honour.  He  had  not,  like  roost  other  tyrants, 
committed  this  injustice  out  of  a  love  of  licen- 
tious pleasure,  or  from  a  motive  of  avarice; 
but  incited  when  verv  young,  by  a  passion  for 
glory,  and  unadvisedly  believing  the  false  and 
vain  accounts  of  the  wonderous  happineas  of 
arbitrary  power,  be  had  made  it  his  business 
to  usurp  it.  However,  he  soon  felt  it  a  heavy 
burden;  and  being  at  once  desirous  to  gain  the 
happiness  which  Aratus  enjoyed,  and  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  fear  of  his  intrigving  spirit, 
he  formed  the  noblest  resolution  that  can  be 
conceived,  which  was  first  to  deliver  himself 
from  the  hatred  the  fears,  and  the  guards  that 
encompassed  him,  and  then  to  bestow  the  great- 
est blessings  on  his  country.  In  consequence 
hereof,  he  sent  for  Aratus,  laid  down  the  au- 
thority he  had  assumed,  and  joined  the  city  to 
the  Achcan  league.  The  Achaana,  charmed 
with  his  noble  spirit,  thought  it  not  too  great 
a  compliment  to  elect  him  general.  He  was  no 
•ooner  appointed  than  he  discovered  an  ambi- 
tion to  raise  his  name  above  that  of  Aratus, 
and  was  by  that  means  led  to  several  unneces- 
sary attompta,  particularly  to  declare  war 
against  the  Lacednnonians.  Aratus  endea- 
voured to  prevent  it,  but  his  opposition  was 
thought  to  proceed  from  envy.  llysiadea  was 
efaosen  general  a  second  time,  though  Aratus 
eierted  all  his  interest  to  get  that  appointment 
for  another:  for,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
he  had  the  command  himself  only  every  other 
year.  Lysiades  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
that  commission  a  third  time,  enjoying  it  alter- 
nately with  Arattts.  But,  at  last  avowing  him- 
self his  enemy,  and  oflen  accusing  him  to  the 
Acheans  in  full  council,  that  people  cast  him 
off;  forlie  appeared  with  only  an  assumed  cha- 
racter to  contend  againat  real  and  sincere  vir- 
tue. JEsop  tells  us,  "  That  the  cuckoo  one  day 
asked  the  little  birds  why  they  avoided  her.^ 
and  they  answered,  it  waa  because  they  feared 
she  would  at  laat  prove  a  hawk."  In  like  man- 
ner it  happened  to  Lysiadea.  It  was  suspect- 
ed that,  as  he  had  been  once  a  tyrant,  his  lay- 
ing down  his  power  was  not  quite  a  voluntary 
thing,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take  the 
irst  opportunity  to  resume  it 

Aratus  acquired  new  glory  in  the  war  with 
the  iEtoliana.    The  Achaana  presaed  him  U> 


engage  them  on  the  confines  of  Megan;  wai 
Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  attend- 
ed with  an  army,  joined  hia  instances  to  theirs, 
but  he  would  not  consent.  They  n'proached 
him  with  want  of  spirit,  with  cowaraice;  they 
tried  what  the  weapons  of  ridicule  :ould  do; 
but  be  bore  all  their  attacks  with  patience,  and 
would  not  sacrifice  the  real  good  of  the  coa>* 
munity  to  the  fear  of  seeming  disgrace.  Upon 
this  principle  he  suffered  the  ^tolians  to  pass 
mount  Gerania,  and  to  enter  Peloponnesus 
without  the  least  resistance.  But  when  be 
found  that  in  their  march  they  had  seized  Pel- 
lene,  he  was  no  longer  the  same  man.  With- 
out the  least  delay,  without  waiting  till  all  his 
forces  were  assembled,  he  advanced  with  those 
he  had  at  hand,  against  the  enemy,  who  were 
much  weakened  by  their  late  acquisition,  for  it 
had  occasioned  the  utmost  disorder  and  misrule. 
They  had  no  aooner  entered  the  city  than  the 
private  men  dispersed  themselves  in  the  houses, 
and  began  to  scramble  and  fight  for  the  booty, 
while  the  generals  and  other  officers  seized  tfie 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
each  put  his  helmet  on  the  head  of  hia  prize, 
aa  a  mark  to  whom  she  belonged,  and  to  pre- 
vent her  coming  into  the  bands  of  another. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  news  waa 
brought  that  Aratus  was  at  hand,  and  ready  te 
fall  upon  them.  The  consternation  was  sod 
aa  might  be  expected  amongst  ^en  in  extreme 
disorder.  Before  they  were  all  appnxed  of 
their  danger,  those  that  were  about  the  gates 
and  in  the  suburbs,  had  skirmished  a  few  mo- 
ments with  the  Achaeans,  and  were  put  to  flight. 
And  the  precipitation  with  which  they  fled 
greatly  distressed  those  who  had  assembled  to 
support  them.  During  this  confusion,  one  of 
the  captives,  daughter  to  Epigetbes,  a  person 
of  great  eminence  in  Peliene,  who  waa  re- 
markable for  her  beauty  and  majestic  mien, 
was  seated  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  the 
officer,  whose  prize  ahe  was,  had  placed  her, 
after  having  put  hia  helmet,  which  was  adorn 
ed  with  three  plumes  of  feathers,  on  her  bead. 
This  lady,  hearing  the  noise  and  tumult,  ran 
out  suddenly  to  see  what  was  the  cause.  Aa 
she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  look- 
ed down  upon  the  combatanU,  with  the  helmet 
still  upon  her  head,  she  appeared  to  the  citi- 
zens a  figure  more  than  human,  and  the  enemy 
took  her  for  a  deity;  which  struck  the  latter 
with  such  terror  and  astonishment  that  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  use  their  arms. 

The  Pellenians  tell  us,  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  stands  commonly  untouched,  and  that 
when  the  priestess  moves  it  out  of  the  temple, 
in  order  to  carry  it  in  procession,  none  dare 
look  it  in  the  face,  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
turn  away  their  eyes  with  great  care;  for  it  is 
not  only  a  terrible  and  dangerous  sight  to  man- 
kind, but  its  look  renders  the  trees  barren,  and 
blasts  the  fruit  where  it  passes.  They  add, 
that  the  priestess  carried  it  out  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  always  turning  the  face  directh 
towards  the  iEtoliana,  filled  them  with  torror, 
and  deprived  them  of  their  senses.  But  Aratus^ 
in  his  Commentariea,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  circumstance;  he  only  aays,  that  he  put 
the  iEtolians  to  flight,  anci  entering  the  town 
with  the  fugitives,  dislodged  them  by  dint  of 
sword,  and  lulled  aeven  hundred.  Tbia  actios 
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«»■  one  of  the  meet  celebrated  in  history: 
Ttmanthet,  the  painter,  gare  a  rerj  lively  and 
•iceilent  repreaenution  of  it. 

However,  aa  many  powerful  itates  were 
eombining  against  the  Achaans,  Aratut  hasten- 
ed to  make  peace  with  the  JEtolians,  which  he 
not  only  effected  with  the  assistance  of  Panta- 
leon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  amongst 
them,  but  likewise  entered  into  an  alliance  of- 
fensive and  defensive.  He  had  a  strong  desire 
to  restore  Athens  to  its  liberty,  and  eiposed 
himself  to  the  severest  censures  of  the  Achc- 
ans,  by  attempting  to  surprise  the  Pirsus,  while 
there  was  a  trace  subsisting  between  them  and 
the  Macedonians.  Aratus,  indeed,  in  his  Com- 
roentftries,  denies  the  facl^  and  lavs  the  blame 
apon  Erginus,  with  whom  he  took  the  citadel 
of  Corinth.  He  says,  it  was  the  peculiar  scheme 
of  Erginus  to  attempt  thst  port;  that,  his  lad- 
der breaking,  he  miscarried,  and  was  pursued; 
asd  that  to  save  himself,  he  of\en  called  upon 
Aratus,  as  if  present;  by  which  artifice  he  de< 
oeived  the  enemy,  and  escaped.  But  this  de- 
fence of  his,  wants  probability  to  support  it.  It 
is  not  likely  that  Ei^inus,  a  private  man,  a  Sy- 
rian, would  have  formed  a  design  of  such  con- 
sequence, without  having  AVatus  at  the  head  of 
it,  to  supply  him  with  troops,  and  to  point  out 
the  opportunity  for  the  attack.  Nay,  Aratus 
proved  the  same  against  himself,  by  making  not 
only  two  or  three,  but  many  more  attempts  upon 
the  Pirsus.  Like  a  person  violently  in  love,  his 
miscarriages  did  not  prevail  upon  him  to  desist; 
for,  as  his  hopes  were  disappointed  only  by  the 
failure,  perhaps,  of  a  single  circumstance,  and 
oe  was  always  within  a  little  i^  succeeding,  he 
■till  encouraged  himself  to  go  on.  In  one  re- 
pulse, as  he  fled  over  the  fields  of  Tbirasium, 
oe  broke  his  leg;  and  tlie  cure  could  not  be  ef- 
fected without  several  incisions;  so  that,  for 
some  time  af\er,  when  he  was  called  to  action, 
he  was  carried  into  the  field  in  a  littter. 

Afier  the  death  of  Antigonus,  and  Deme- 
trios^s  accession  to  the  throne,  Aratus  was  more 
intent  than  ever  on  delivering  Athens  from  the 
yoke,  and  conceived  an  utter  contempt  for  the 
Macedonians.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  a 
battle  near  Phylacia,  by  Bithys,  the  new  king's 
general;  and  a  strong  report  being  spread  on 
one  side  that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on 
another,  that  he  was  dead,  Diogenes,  who 
commanded  in  the  Pirsus,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Corinth,  insisting  <*  That  the  Achseans  should 
evacuate  the  place,  since  Aratus  was  no  more." 
Aratus  happened  to  be  in  Corinth,  when  the 
letter  arrived,  and  the  messengers  finding  that 
their  business  occasioned  much  laughter  and 
satirical  discourse,  retired  in  great  confusion. 
The  king  of  Macedon- himself,  too,  sent  a  ship 
with  orders  "  That  Aratus  should  be  brought 
to  him  in  chains." 

The  Athenians  exceeding  themselves  in  flat- 
tery to  the  Macedonians,  wore  chaplets  of 
flowers  upon  the  first  report  of  Aratus's  death. 
Incensed  at  this  treatment,  he  immediately 
marched  out  against  «them;  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  Academy.  But  they  implored  him 
to  spare  them,  and  he  returned  witliout  doing 
them  the  least  injury.  This  made  the  Athe- 
nians sensible  of  his  virtue;  and,  as  upon  the 
death  of  Demetriuf,  they  were  determin<sd  to 
Aake  an  attempt  for  liberty,  they  called  him 


to  their  assistance.  Though  he  was  not  gea* 
eral  of  the  Acheans  that  year,  and  was  so 
much  indisposed  besides,  by  long  sickness,  as 
to  be  forced  to  keep  hia  bed,  yet  he  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  to  render  then 
his  best  services.  Accordingly  he  prevailed 
upon  Diogenes,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
to  give  up  the  Pirsus,  Munychia,  Salarois,  and 
Sunium,  to  the  Athenians,  for  the  considera 
tion  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  twenty  of 
which  Aratus  himself  furnished.  Upon  this  the 
JEginets  and  Hermioniana  joined  the  Achsans^ 
and  great  part  of  Arcadia  paid  contributions  ta 
the  league.  The  Macedonians  now  found  em- 
plovment  enough  for  their  arms  nearer  horaoy 
and  the  Achsans  numbering  the  iEtoliana 
amongst  their  allies,  found  a  great  addition  to 
their  power. 

Aratus  still  proceeded  upon  his  old  princi* 
pies,  and  in  his  uneasiness  to  see  tyranny  eo> 
tablished  in  a  city  so  near  him  as  that  of  Aigos, 
sent  his  agents  to  Aristomachus,  to  represent 
<<  How  advantageous  a  thing  it  would  be  for 
him  to  restore  that  city  to  liberty,  and  join  it  to 
the  Achsan  league;  how  noble  to  follow  the 
examples  of  Lysiades,  and  command  so  great 
a  people  with  reputation  and  honour,  as  the 
general  of  their  choice,  rather  than  one  city  as 
a  tyrant,  exposed  to  perpetual  danger  and  ha 
tr^"  Aristomachus  listened  to  their  sugget* 
tions,  and  desired  Aratus  to  send  him  tit\y  tal- 
enta  to  pay  off  bis  troops  The  money  was 
granted  agreeably  to  his  request;  but  Lysiades, 
whose  commission  as  general  was  not  expired, 
and  who  was  arrJntious  to  have  this  negocia 
tion  pass  with  the  Achsans  for  his  work,  took 
an  opportunity,  while  the  money  was  provid- 
ing, to  accuse  Aratns  to  Aristomachus,  as  a 
person  that  had  an  implacable  aversion  to  ty- 
ranu,  and  to  advise  him  rather  to  put  the  busi 
ness  into  his  hands.  Aristomachus  believed 
these  suggestions,  and  Lysiades  had  the  hon 
our  of  introducing  him  to  the  league.  But  on 
this  occasion,  especially,  the  Achean  council 
shewed  their  affection  and  fidelity  to  Aratusj 
for,  upon  his  speaking  against  Aristomachus, 
they  rejected  him  with  marks  of  resentment. 
Aflerwards,  when  Aratus  was  prevailed  upon 
to  manage  the  affair,  they  readily  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  passed  a  decree,  by  which  the 
Argives  and  Philasians  were  admitted  into  the 
league.  The  year  following,  too,  Aristoma- 
chus was  appointed  general. 

Aristomachus  finding  himself  esteemed  by 
the  Achsans,  was  desirous  of  carrying  his  arms 
into  lAconia,  for  which  purpose  he  sent  for 
Aratus  from  Athens.  Aratus  made  answer,  that 
he  utterly  disapproved  the  expedition,  not 
choosing  that  the  Achsans  should  engage  with 
Cleomenes,*  whose  spirit  and  power  kept 
growing  in  proportion  to  the  dangers  he  had  to 
encounter.  Aristomachus,  however,  was  bent 
upon  the  enterprise,  and  Aratus  yielding  to  hii 
solicitations,  returned  to  assist  him  in  the  wa^ 
Cleomenes  offered  him  battle  at  Palantium, 
but  Aratus  prevented  him  from  accepting  the 

*  Some  authors  write,  Uiat  Cleomenes  st  (he  is^ti 
gation  of  the  £tolians.  had  built  a  fortrtM  in  the  tf>r 
ritory  of  the  Megalopolitans,  called  jSlktmeum;  wkicf 
the  Acheant  coniidered  as  an  open  nipturc.and  lh'r» 
Ibre  declared,  in  a  general  assembly,  tW  the  Jjued*. 
SMBisiu  should  be  considered  as  enemies. 
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challeag«$.  Hereapon  Lyuadet  ftccoied  Ara< 
tm  to  the  Achaana,  and  the  year  foHowiDg  de- 
dared  himwlf  his  competitor  for  the  corommd  j 
but  Aratus  ha'l  the  majority  of  votes,  and  was, 
for  the  twelilh  time,  declared  general. 

This  year  he  was  defeated  by  Cleomeoes  at 
mottot  Lyceum;  and,  in  his  flight,  being  forced 
to  wander  about  in  the  night,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  killed.  This  was  the  second  time  that  a 
report  of  hin  death  spread  over  Greece.  He 
saved  himself,  however;  and  having  collected 
the  scattered  remains  of  his  forces,  was  not 
■atistieo  with  retiring  unmolested:  on  the  con< 
trmry,  he  availed  himself  in  the  best  manner  of 
his  opportunity;  and  when  none  eipected,  or 
even  thought  of  such  a  mancBuvre,  fell  sudden- 
)y  upon  the  Mantineans,  who  were  allies  to 
uleomenes,  took  their  citv,  secured  it  with  a 
ffamson,  and  declared  all  the  strangers  he 
found  there,  free  of  the  city.  In  short,  he  ac- 
quired that  for  the  Acheans,  when  beaten, 
which  they  could  not  easily  have  gained  when 
victorious. 

The  Lacedemonians  again  entering  the  ter- 
ritories of  Megalopolis,  he  marched  to  relieve 
that  city.  Cleomenes  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
to  an  engagement,  but  he  declined  it,  though 
the  Megalopoliuns  pressed  him  much  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  sword:  for, 
besides  that  he  was  never  very  it  for  disputes 
>i  the  open  field,  he  was  now  inferior  in  num- 
bers; and,  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  spirits  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  his  ambition  was  subdued,  he 
would  have  had  to  do  with  a  vnung  man  of  the 
most  adventurous  courage,  lie  thought,  too, 
diat,  if  Cleomenes,  by  his  boldness,  sought  to 
acquire  glory,  it  became  Mm,  by  his  caution, 
to  keep  that  which  he  had. 

One  day  the  light  infantry  skirmished  with 
the  Spartans,  and  having  driven  them  to  their 
camp,  entered  it  with  them,  and  began  to 
plunder.  Aratus,  even  then  would  not  lead 
on  the  main  body,  but  kept  his  men  on  the 
other  side  of  a  defile  that  lay  between,  and 
would  not  suffer  them  to  pass.  Lysiades,  in- 
censed at  this  order,  and  reproaching  him  with 
cowardice,  called  upon  the  cavalry  to  support 
the  party  which  was  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  not  to  betray  the  victory,  nor  to  desert  a 
man  who  was  going  to  hazard  all  for  his  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  best  men  in  the  army  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  charge,  which  was  so  vig- 
orous, that  he  put  the  right  wing  of  the  Lace- 
demonians to  flight.  But,  in  the  ardour  of 
his  courage,  and  his  ambition  for  honour,  he 
went  inconsiderately  upon  the  pursuit,  till  he 
fell  into  an  intricate  way,  obstructed  with 
trees,  and  intersected  with  large  ditches.  Cle- 
omenes attacked  him  in  this  ground,  and  slew 
him,  after  he  had  maintained  the  most  glorious 
of  all  combau,  the  combat  for  his  people,  al- 
most at  their  own  doors.  The  rest  of  the  cav- 
alry fled,  and  turning  back  upon  the  main  body, 
put  the  mftntry  in  disorder,  so  that  the  root 
oerame  general. 

This  loss  was  principally  ascribed  to  Ara- 
las,  for  he  was  thought  to  have  abandoned 
Lysiades  to  his  fate.  The  Acheans,  therefore, 
retired  in  great  anger,  and  obliged  him  to  fol- 
low them  to  JCgium.  There  it  was  decreed 
in  full  council,  that  he  should  be  supplied  with 
no   more  money,  nor  have  any  mercenaries 


maintained ;  asd  that  if  he  wovld  go  to  war,  ic 
must  find  resources  for  it  himself.  Thus  ifiio 
minioosly  treated,  he  was  inclined  to  give  uf 
the  seal,  and  resign  his  command  immediately, 
but  upon  more  mature  consideration,  be  thought 
it  better  to  bear  the  affront  with  patience.  Soau 
after  this  he  led  the  Acheans  to  Orchomeoos^ 
where  he  gave  battle  to  Megistonos,  fatlier-in 
law  to  Cleomenes,  killed  three  hundred  of  hit 
men,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

It  had  been  customary  with  him  to  take  tlie 
command  every  other  year,  bat  when  bis  tuia 
came,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  resume  it,  he 
absolutely  refused,  and  Timoieous  was  ap- 
pointed general.  The  reason  commonly  given 
for  his  rejecting  that  commission  was  liuis  re* 
sentment  against  the  people  for  the  late  die 
honour  they  had  done  him;  but  the  real  caost 
was  the  bad  posture  of  the  Achean  affairs. 
Cleomenes  no  longer  advanced  by  insensible 
steps;  he  had  no  measures  now  to  keep  with 
the  magistrates  at  home,  nor  any  thing  to  fmi 
fW>m  their  opposition ;  tor  he  had  put  the  Elphih 
ri  to  death,  aistributea  the  lands  in  equal  por- 
tions, and  admitted  many  strangers  citiseas 
of  Sparta.  After  he  had  made  himself  ab* 
solute  master  by  these  means  at  home,  ha 
marched  into  A^aia,  and  insisted  upon  b^ 
ing  appointed  general  of  the  league.  Aratns^ 
therefore  is  highly  blamed,  when  affairs  were 
in  inch  a  tempestuous  sute,  for  giving  up  tlie 
helm  to  another  pilot,  when  be  ought  rather 
to  have  taken  it  by  force,  to  save  the  com- 
munity fVom  sinking:  or,  if  be  thought  the 
Achean  power  beyond  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing retrieved,  he  should  have  yielded  to  Cle 
omenes,  and  not  have  brought  ^lopoonesai 
into  a  state  of  barbarism  again  with  Macedo- 
nian garrisons,  nor  filled  the  citadel  of  Cv- 
inth  with  Illyrian  and  Gkulidi  arms.  For  this 
was  making  those  men  to  whom  he  had  shews 
himself  superior,  both  in  his  military  and  poliu 
ical  capacity,  and  whom  he  vilified  so  much  in 
his  Commentaries,  masters  of  his  cities,  uoder 
the  softer,  but  false  name  of  allies.  It  may 
be  said  perhaps,  that  Cleomenes  wanted  jus* 
tice,  and  was  tyrannically  inclined ;  let  us  grant 
it  for  a  moment;  yet  he  was  a  desoendaut  of 
the  Hersclide,  and  his  country  was  Sparta, 
the  meanest  citizen  of  which  should  have  been 
preferred  as  general  of  the  league  to  the  firrt 
of  the  Macedonians,  at  least  by  those  who 
set  any  value  on  the  dignity  of  Greece.  Bo- 
sides,  Cleomenes  asked  for  the  command  among 
the  Acheans,*  only  to  make  their  cities  bapmr 
in  his  services,  in  return  for  the  honour  or 
the  title:  whereas  Antigonns,  though  declared 
commander-in-chief,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
would  not  accept  the  commission  till  he  was 
paid  with  the  citadel  of  Corinth;  in  wliich  he 
perfectly  resembled  JLsop's  hunterft  for  ho 
would  not   ride  the   Acheans,  though  they 

*  Perhapt  Aratu  was  mppr«heiisiv«  Ikat  CImmmms 
woald  endeavour  to  Bake  kimeelf  abaolale  umMm^  ths 
AehBaat,  m  he  wae  dready^a  Lsecdeaoo.  There 
waea  poeHhility,  however, ofhit  behaving  with  bonoor 
aa  gcperal  of  (ne  Aehcaoe;  whereas,  froa  Aaliganm 
Botbtng  conld  he  expected  bat  ehaini. 

t  Horace  gives  us  this  frUe  of  JEsop*s;  bat,  before 
JEUop.  the  poet  Stesichorus  is  said  (ahave  apphed  it  Is 
the  Htmerians,  when  they  were  folhg  to  raise  a  ftui 
for  Phmlaris. 
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dfercfl  tneir  bacu,  and  though  hi  embassiea 
and  decrees  they  courted  him  to  do  it,  till  he 
had  first  bridled  them  by  his  garrison,  and  bj 
the  hostagea  which  tbey  were  obliged  to  deliv- 
er to  him. 

It  is  true,  Aratus  labours  to  justify  himself 
by  the  necessity  of  affairs.  But  Polybius  as- 
Mires  us,  that  long  before  that  necessity  exist- 
ed, he  had  been  afraid  of  the  daring  spirit  of 
Clcomenes,  and  had  not  only  treated  with  An- 
tigonus  in  private,  but  drawn  in  the  Megalopo- 
litans  to  propose  it  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Achsans,  that  Antigonus  should  be  invited 
to  their  assistance:  for,  whenever  Cleoraenes 
renewed  his  depredations,  the  Megalopolitans 
were  the  first  that  suffered  by  them,  rhyiar- 
chus  gives  the  same  account;  but  we  should  not 
have  afforded  him  much  credit,  if  he  had  not 
been  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Polybius: 
for  such  is  bis  fondness  for  Cleoraenes  that  he 
cannot  speak  of  him  but  in  an  enthusiastic 
manner;  and,  as  if  he  was  pleading  a  cause 
rather  than  writing  a  history,  he  perpetually 
dispnirages  the  one,  and  vindicates  the  other. 

The  Achaans  having  lost  Mantinea,  which 
Cleomenes  now  took  a  second  time,  and  be- 
ing, moreover,  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  He- 
catomboeum,  were  struck  with  such  terror  that 
they  immediately  invited  Cleomenes  to  Argos, 
with  a  promise  of  making  him  general.  %ut 
Aratus  no  sooner  perceived  that  he  was  on  his 
inarch,  and  had  brought  his  army  as  far  as  Ler- 
ma,  than  his  fears  prevailed,  and  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  desire  him  to  come  to  the  Achse- 
ans  as  friends  and  allies,  with  three  hundred 
men  only.  They  were  to  add,  that  if  he  had  any 
distrust  of  the  Achaeans,  they  would  give  him 
hostages.  Cleomenes  told  them,  they  did  but 
insult  and  mock  him  with  such  a  message, 
and  returning  immediately,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Achean  council,  full  of  complaints 
and  invectives  against  Aratus.  Afatus  wrote 
another  against  Cleomenes  in  the  same  style; 
and  they  proceeded  to  such  gross  abuse  as  not 
to  spare  even  the  characters  of  their  wives  and 
iamilies. 

Upon  this  Cleomenes  sent  a  herald  to  declare 
war  against  the  Achaeans;  and  in  the  meantime 
the  city  of  Sicyon  was  near  being  betrayed  to 
him.  Disappointed  of  his  expectation  there,  he 
turned  against  Pellene,  dislodged  the  Achsean 
garrison,  and  secured  the  town  for  himself.  A 
Uttle  afVer  this,  he  took  Pheneum  and  Pentele- 
am;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  people  of 
Argos  adopted  his  interest,  and  the  PbUasians 
received  his  garrison:  so  that  scarce  any  thing 
remained  firm  to  the  Achseans  of  the  dominions 
they  had  acquired.  Aratus  saw  nothing  but 
confusionabout  him;  all  Peloponnesus  was  in 
a  tottering  condition ;  and  the  cities  every  where 
excitpd  by  innovators  to  revolt.  Indeed  none 
were  quiet  or  satisfied  with  their  present  cir-' 
enmstances.  £ven  amongst  the  Sicyonians  and 
Corinthians  many  were  found  to  have  a  corres- 
pondence with  Cleomenes,  having  been  long 
disaffected  to  the  administration  and  the  pub- 
Jic  utility,  becaase  they  wanted  to  get  the 
power  into  their  own  hands.  Aratus  was  in- 
vrsted  with  full  authority  to  punish  the  delin* 
quents.  The  corrupt  members  of  Sicyon  be 
cut  off;  but,  by  seeking  for  such  in  Corinth,  in 
*irder  to  put  them  to  death,  he  exasperated  the 


people  already  sick  of  tne  same  distenrper,  and 
weary  of  the  Acha^in  government.*  On  thb 
occasion  they  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  sent  for  Aratus,  being  determined 
either  to  kill  him,  or  to  take  him  prisoner,  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  an  open  revolt.  He  came 
leading  his  horse,  as  if  he  hai*  «ot  <ie  least 
mistrust  or  suspicion.  When  ti«ey  saw  him  ai 
the  gate,  a  number  of  them  rose  up,  and  load- 
ed him  with  reproaches.  But  he,  with  a  com- 
posed  countenance  and  mild  address,  bade 
them  sit  down  again,  and  not,  by  standing  in 
the  way  and  making  such  a  disorderly  noise, 

f»revent  other  citizens  who  were  at  the  door 
rom  entering.  At  the  same  time  that  he  said 
this,  he  drew  back  step  by  step,  as  if  he  was 
seeking  somebody  to  uke  his  horse.  Thus 
he  got  out  of  the  crowd,  and  continued  to 
talk,  without  the  least  appearance  of  confu- 
sion, to  such  of  the  Corinthians  as  he  met,  and 
desired  them  to  go  to  the  temple,  till  he  insen- 
sibly approached  the  citadel.  He  then  mount- 
ed  his  horse,  and  without  stepping  any  longer 
at  the  fort,  than  to  give  his  orders  to  Cleopater 
the  governor  to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  it,  he 
rode  off  to  Sicyon,  followed  by  no  more  than 
thirty  soldiers,  for  the  rest  had  left  him  and 
dispersed. 

The  Corinthians,  soon  apprised  of  his  fiight, 
went  in  pursuit  of  him;  but  failing  in  their  de 
sign,  they  sent  for  Cleomenes,  and  put  the  city 
into  hia  hands.  He  did  not,  however,  think  thii 
advantage  equal  to  his  loss  in  their  suffering 
Aratus  to  escape.  As  soon  as  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district  on  the  coast  called  •Acte  had 
surrendered  their  towns,  he  shut  up  the  cita 
del  with  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  and  a  palli- 
sadoed  entrenchment. 

In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  Achseans  re- 
paired to  Aratus  at  Sicyon,  and  a  general  as- 
sembly was  held,  in  which  he  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  an  unlimited  commis- 
sion. He  now  first  took  a  guard,  and  it  was 
composed  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  con- 
ducted the  Achaean  administration  three-and- 
thirty  years;  he  had  been  the  first  man  in  Greece, 
both  in  power  and  reputation;  but  he  now  found 
hin^self  abandoned,  indigent,  persecuted,  with- 
out any  thing  but  one  plank  to  trust  to  in  the 
storm  that  had  shipwrecked  his  country.  For 
the  ^lolians  had  refused  the  assistance  which 
be  requested,  and  the  city  of  Athens,  though 
well  inclined  to  serve  him,  was  prevented  by 
Euclides  and  Micion. 

Aratus  had  a  house  and  valuable  effects  at 
Corinth.  Cleomenes  would  not  touch  any  thing 
that  belonged  to  him,  but  sent  for  his  friends 
and  agents,  and  charged  them  to  take  the  ut 
most  care  of  his  affairs,  as  remembering  that 
they  must  give  an  account  to  Aratus.  To  Ara 
tushimself  he  privately  sent  Tripy lis,  and  af 
terwards  his  tather-in-law  Megistonus,  with 
great  offers,  and  among  the  rest  a  pension  ot 
twelve  talenU,  which  was  double  the  yearly 
allowance  he  had  from  Ptolemy.  For  this,  he 
desired  to  be  appointed  general  of  the  Achs- 
ans,  and  to  be  joined  with  him  in  the  care  of 
the   citadel   of   Corinth     Aratus   answered^ 

•  What  wonder,  when  Uiej  mw  Aratus  nn&ithfid 
to  his  fint  prineiplet,  «nd  gtimg  tf  bring  tlMA  sgair 
the  Maccdvnian  yok^ 
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*  Tkst  be  d$A  m4  »nm  fgottn*  zAtn^  bot  ibey 

•*-tAj  »*  t',  t  «r.««4(r,  CkomemtM  entered  tJae 
M-rriU^r.'v  «#f  ^t^^''**  aa^  MpaMiilud  f  real  dc- 
tknuittrm.  Ht  iiktwt^  Ur<kcd  ap  the  citj 
IW  three  niOAtlM  Utg^tthn-fMli  wlucb  tine  An* 
IM  WM  dt\munf  with  biOMelf  whether  be 
fhMtld  Mireoder  the  citadel  to  AflUgoBu;  for 
he  woold  IK4  »t»d  him  aoccoon  «•  a«j  other 
cofidctioo* 

Pj^or€  he  coaid  take  hb  retolntioo ;  the  Acb- 
m»M  iviet  lo  eifondl  at  .A^um,  and  called  nini 
l#«  4ilir»d  it.  A«  the  town  waa  io  tested  by  CleO' 
tfi*  u-n.  It  waa  dangerooa  to  paaa.  The  citizens 
eriireated  hioi  ikot  to  go,  and  declared  they 
wttuUl  not  Mi^r  bim  to  espoae  biniMlf  to  ao 
etmmy  w)m  waa  watching  fot  hia  prey.  The 
matrons  and  their  children,  too,  bung  opoa 
hi »i,  and  wept  for  bin  as  for  a  cooiraoo  parent 
•ml  protector.  He  consoled  them,  bowirer, 
is  well  at  he  could,  and  rode  down  to  the  sea, 
taking  with  him  ten  of  hia  friends,  and  hit  son, 
who  waa  now  approaching  to  manhood.  Find- 
ing fome  vf:ts«;ls  at  anchor,  he  went  on  board, 
and  arrived  safe  at  .£gium.  There  he  held  an 
assrnihly.  in  which  it  waa  decreed  that  Aotigo- 
nut  ■hoold  he  called  in,  and  tbe  citadel  surren- 
ed  to  him.  Aratut  tent  hia  own  son  amongst 
Uie  other  hosugcs^  which  the  Corinthians  so 
much  rciented,  that  they  plundered  his  goods, 
and  made  a  present  o^  bis  bouse  toCleomenes. 

A§  Antigonus  wss  now  approaching  witli  his 
army,  which  consisted  oftwenty  thousand  foot, 
all  Maccdouiaus,  and  of  fourteen  hundred 
home.  Arotus  went  with  the  Achaean  migis- 
trAt<*«  i»y  lea,*  and  without  being  discovered  by 
Uit;  enemy,  met  him  at  Pegs;  though  heiilac- 
ed  no  great  confidence  in  Antigonus,  ana  dis- 
trusted the  Macedonians.  For  be  knew  that 
his  greatness  had  been  owing  to  the  mischiefs 
li«i  hsd  done  them,  and  that  he  had  first  risen 
to  the  direction  of  80*81  rs  in  consequence  of  his 
haired  tu  old  Antigonus.  But  seeing  an  indis- 
pf.nsablo  necossitv  before  him,  such  an  occa- 
sion as  those  who  seemed  to  command  are 
forced  to  obey,  ho  faced  the  danger.  When 
Antigonus  was  told  that  Aratus  was  come  in 
ptTsoii,  ho  gnvo  the  rest  a  common  welcome, 
but  received  him  in  the  most  honourable  man- 
hit;  and  finding  him  upon  trial  to  be  a  man  of 
probity  and  prudence,  took  him  into  his  most 
liitimiito  friendship:  for  Aratus  was  not  only 
Sfrviccablo  to  the  king  in  great  affairs,  but  in 
tht*  hours  of  leisure  his  most  agreeable  compa- 
nion. Antigonus,  therefore,  though  young, 
uorcciving  in  him  such  a  temper,  and  such 
uihcr  qualities  as  fitted  him  for  a  prince's 
iVifndship,  preferred  him  not  ouly  to  the  rest 
of  tlio  Achicans,  but  even  to  the  Macedonians 
ttiai  were  about  him,  and  continued  to  employ 
him  in  every  affair  of  consequence.  Thus  the 
thing  which  the  gods  announced  bv  the  entraila 
of  one  of  the  victims,  was  accomp'.ichod :  for  it 
is  Mui,  that  when  Aretua  waa  sacrificing  not 
lung  before,  there  ap|>cared  in  the  liver  two 
giili*bliidderS)  enclosed  in  the  same  cauljupon 
which  the  diviner  declared,  that  two  enemies, 
who  appeared  the  most  irreconcileable,  woukl 
•oou  be  united  in  the  strictest  friendship.  Are- 

*  Thr  uMgim^lti  eslM  Dtaiiiirgi.  8ss  an  aeeewt 
•rih'wWIiKv. 


tasthea  took  idle  M 

•ever  pat  asadb  lanh 

prndJciiom  fnm  amy  iki^g  cAse,  hsa 

depend  opoa  hss  veassA-  Swe 

ever,  whea  the  war  ts«a<  aa  a 

tigoaas  saade  aa  catertaiaBeB 

which,  thoagb  there  warn  a  aaa 

he  placed  Aratas  aexi  above  i 

not  sat  long  before  Aatifoaas  caOai  fiv  a  claak 

At  the  safl>e  time  be  asked  Aoiaa,  *  Wkes&e. 

he  did  aoC  think  it  very  cold,"  aad  he  sassn 

ed,  "^  It  waa  extremely  oohL*    The  kiaf  thea 

desired  him  to  sit  nearer,  aad  the  wtmmm  arhc 

brooght  tbe  cloak,  pot  it  over  the  ahaaUen  m 

both.    This  potting  Aratas  ia  anad  of  the  w^ 

tim,  he  informed  the  king  both  of  the  aiga  aad 

the  prediction.  Bot  this  bappcaed  loagaAv  ihe 

time  that  we  are  opoa. 

While  they  were  at  Pegs,  the«  look  amkaetf 
motoal  fidelity,  and  thea  aiaiched  agaiaar  iha 
enemy.  There  were  several  actioas  aader  -he 
walls  of  Corinth,  in  which  Claomeaes  had  lor^ 
tified  himself  strongly,  and  the  Coriathaas  de> 
fended  the  place  with  great  vigoar. 

In  tbe  meantime,  Aristotle  a  citiaea  of  Ar> 
gos,  and  friend  of  Aratas,  sent  an  agent  to  hoa 
privately,  with  an  ofler  of  bringtag  that  city  ta 
declare  for  bim,  if  he  would  go  thither  ia  per- 
son with  some  troops.  Aratas  having  ae* 
qoainted  Antigonus  with  this  scheme,  ca^ 
barked  fifteen  hundred  men  and  sailed  iraaw 
diately  with  them  from  tbe  Isthmus  to  Epi 
daurus.  But  tbe  people  of  Argos,  withont  wait 
ing  for  bis  arrival,  bad  attacked  tbe  troops  of 
Cleomenes,  and  shut  them  up  in  tbe  citadel. 
Cleomenes  having  notice  of  this,  and  fearing 
that  tbe  enemy,  if  they  were  in  possesirioB  ol 
Argos  might  cut  off*  his  retreat  to  Lacedcmoa, 
lef\  his  post  before  the  citadel  of  Corintb  the 
same  nisht,  and  marched  to  the  sncconr  of  his 
men.  He  reached  it  before  Aratos,  and  gained 
some  advantage  over  the  enemy;  fant  Aratos 
arriving  soon  after,  and  the  king  appearing 
with  his  army,  Cleomenes  retired  to  Man 
tinea. 

Upon  this  all  the  cities  joined  tbe  Achaeans 
a^ain.  Antigonus  made  himself  master  of  the 
citadel  of  Corinth ;  and  the  Argivea  haYing  ap- 
pointed Aratus  their  general,  he  perauaded 
them  to  give  Antigonus  the  estates  of  tbe  lata 
tyranu  and  all  the  traitors.  That  people  pot 
Aristomachus  to  the  torture  at  Cenchrece,* 
and  afterwards  drowned  bim  in  the  sea. 
Aratus  was  much  censured  on  this  occasioo, 
for  permitting  a  man  to  suffer  unjustly,  who  ^as 
not  of  a  bad  character,  with  whom  he  formerly 
had  connections,  and  who,  at  bis  persuasion, 
had  abdicated  the  supreme  power,  and  brought 
Aligns  to  unite  itself  to  the  Achcan  league. 
There  were  other  charges  against  Aratus, 
namely,  that  at  his  instigation,  the  Achcans 
had  given  the  city  of  Corintb  to  Antigonus,  as 
if  it  had  been  no  more  than  an  ordinary  yiU 
lage;  that  they  had  sufiered  him  to  pillage 
Orchomenus,  and  place  in  it  a  Macedonias 


*  PItttareh  scenM  hers  lo  hatw  ibUowtd  Phylardio^ 
PSl^biat  lelb  us  that  Aristoaaekus  deserved  grratcv 
pttDiskment  than  he  sufiered,  not  only  for  bis  cslremt 
cruelty  when  tyrant  of  Argos,  but  also  lor  hb  ■&•■ 
d<«ing  the  Ackaam  ia  their  diatras,  i  nd  dcdarirg  ft 
their  CBciaies. 
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garrison;  that  thej  bad  made  a  daerra  that 
Ibeir  commanity  ahoold  not  aend  a  letter  or  an 
embaasy  to  an)  other  king,  without  the  consent 
efAntieonus*,  that  thej  were  forced  to  main- 
tain and  pay  the  Macedonians;  and  that  they 
had  sacrioces,  libations,  and  games,  in  honour 
of  Antigonus,— -the  fellow-citizens  of  Aratus 
setting  the  example,  and  receiving  Antigonus 
into  their  city,  on  which  occasion  Aratus  en- 
tertained him  in  his  house.  For  all  these  things 
they  blamed  Aratus,  not  considering  that  when 
he  had  once  put  the  reins  in  the  hand  of  that 
prince,  he  was  necessarily  carried  along  with 
the  tide  of  regal  power:  no  longer  master  of 
any  thing  but  his  tonsue,  and  it  was  dangerous 
to  use  that  with  freedom.  For  he  wjm  visibly 
concerned  at  many  circumstancea  of  the  king'a 
conduct,  particularly  with  reapect  to  the  sta- 
tues. Antigonus  erected  anew  those  of  the 
tyrants  which  Aratus  had  pulled  down,  and 
demolished  those  he  had  set  up  in  memory  of 
(he  brave  men  that  surprised  the  citadel  of 
Corinth.  That  of  Aratus  only  was  spared, 
notwithstanding  his  intercession  for  the  rest. 
In  the  affair  or  Mantinea,*  too,  the  behaviour 
of  the  AchflBana  was  not  suitable  to  the  Grecian 
humanity  J  for  having  conquered  it  by  means 
of  Antigonus,  they  put  the  principal  6f  the  in- 
bsbttants  to  the  sword;  some  of  the  rest  they 
sold,  or  sent  in  fetters  to  Macedonia;  and  they 
made  alaves  of  the  women  and  children.  '" 
the  money  thus  raised  they  divided  a  third 
part  amongst  themselves,  and  gave  the  reat  to 
the  Macedonians.  But  this  ha^  its  excuse  in 
the  law  of  reprisals;  for,  however  shocking  it 
may  appear  for  men  to  sacrifice  to  their  anger 
those  of  their  own  nation  and  kindred,  yet  in 
necessity,  as  Simonides  says,  it  seems  rather 
a  proper  alleviation  than  a  hardship,  to  give 
relief  to  a  mind  inflamed  and  aching  with  re- 
sentment. But  as  to  what  Aratus  did  after- 
warda  with  respect  to  Mantinea,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  justify  biro  upon  a  plea  either  of  pro- 
priety or  necessity.  For  Antigonus  having 
made  a  present  of  that  city  to  the  Argives,  they 
resolved  to  re-people  it,  and  appointed  Aratus 
to  see  it  done;  in  virtue  of  which  commission, 
as  well  as  that  of  general,  he  decreed  that  it 
should  no  more  be  called  Mantinea,  but  Anti- 
gonea,  which  name  it  still  bears.  Thus,  by 
his  means,  Mantinea,  the  amiable  Mantinea, 
as  Home*-  calls  it,  was  no  more;  and  in  the  place 
of  it  we  have  a  city  which  took  its  name  from 
the  man  who  mined  its  inhabitants. 

Some  time  af\er  this,  Cleomenes  being  over- 
thrown in  a  great  battle  near  Sellasia,t  quitted 

*  The  Maqtincans  had  applied  to  the  Aeheans  for  a 
nrri^oD  to  defend  them  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 
In  ci>inp]iance  with  their  request,  the  Acheans  sent 
tSi«Tn  three  hundred  of  their  own  citizens,  and  two 
hubdrea  mereenariet.  But  the  Mantineans  soon  after 
ehangiug  Oieir  minds,  in  the  tnost  perfidious  manner 
■tanacred  that  garrison.  They  desenred,  there(bre, 
all  that  they  are  here  said  to  hare  suffered ;  but  Po- 
lybius  makes  no  mention  of  the  princiiial  inhabitants 
Ming  put  to  death ;  he  only  says,  their  goods  were 
plundered,  and  some  of  the  people  sold  for  slares. 

t  Cleomenes  had  entrenched  himself  so  strongly  near 
Bcllasia,  in  a  narrow  pau  between  the  mountains  Era 
and  Olvmpus,  that  Antigonus  did  not  think  proper  to 
■Uaek  him  there.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  what 
ssald  induce  Cleomenes  toeome  out  of  these  intrcnch- 
SMBts,  snJ  risk  a  pitched  battle.    Uia  troops  were  not 


Sparta,  and  sailed  to  Egypt.  As  for  AnU* 
gonus,  after  the  kindest  and  roost  honourable 
behaviour  to  Aratus,  he  returned  to  Macedo- 
nia. In  his  sickness  there,  which  happened 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  Philip,  then  very 
young,  but  already  declared  his  successor,  int^ 
Peloponnesus;  having  first  instructed  him  above 
all  things  to  give  attention  to  Aratus,  and 
through  him  to  treat  with  the  cities,  and  make 
himself  known  to  the  Achaeans.  Aratus  re- 
ceived him  with  great  honour,  and  managed 
him  so  well,  that  he  returned  to  Macedonia 
full  of  sentiments  of  respect  for  his  friend,  and 
in  the  most  favourable  disposition  for  the  in 
terests  of  Greece. 

After  the  death  of  Antigonus,  the  jSStoIians 
despised  the  inactivity  of  the  Achsana:  for, 
accustomed  to  the  protection  of  foreign  arroa, 
and  sheltering  themselves  under  the  Alacedo- 
nian  power,  they  sunk  into  a  state  of  idleness 
and  disorder.  This  gave  the  JEtolians  room 
to  attempt  a  footing  in  Peloponnesus.  B} 
the  way  they  made  some  bootv  in  the  coun 
try  about  Patras  and  Dyme,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  Messene,  and  laid  waste  its  territories. 
Aratus  was  incensed  at  thia  insolence,  but  he 
perceived  that  Timoxenus,  who  was  then  gen- 
eral, took  slow  and  dilatory  measures,  because 
his  year  was  almost  expired.  Therefore,  as 
_^  he  was  to  succeed  to  the  command,  he  antici- 
Of  ^ated  his  commission  by  five  days,  for  the  sake 
of  lassisting  the  Messenians.  He  assembled 
the  Achasans,  but  they  had  now  neither  exer 
cise  nor  courage  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
the  combat,  and  consequently  he  was  beatei 
in  a  battle  which  he  fought  at  Caphya.  Beii^ 
accused  of  having  ventured  too  much  on  this 
occasion,*  he  became  afterwards  so  cold,  an 
so  far  abandoned  his  hopes  for  the  public,  aa 
to  neglect  the  opportunities  which  the  ^to- 
lians  gave  him,  and  suffered  them  to  roam 
about  Peloponnesus,  in  a  bacchanalian  man- 
ner, committing  all  the  excesses  that  insologoe 
could  suggest. 

so  numerous  as  the  enemy's  by  one«third ;  and  he  was 
supplied  with  all  sorts  of  prorisions  from  Sparta ;  what 
then  could  make  him  hazard  a  battle,  the  e?ent  of 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lacedemon .'  Polvbius , 
indeed ,  seems  to  ioiinuate  the  cause  of  h  is  proceedings . 
for  he  telli  us,  that  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had 
promised  to  assist  him  in  this  war,  acquainted  him  that 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  good  his  engugc 
ments.  And  as  Cleomenes  did  not  choose  to  try  the 
other  alternatiTe,  that  of  suing  to  Antigonus  for  a 
peace,  h^risked  all  upon  the  erent  of  that  day. 

*  Aratus  was  accused  in  this  assembly,  first  of  having 
taken  the  command  upon  him  before  his  time.  In  the 
nf xl  place,  he  was  blamed  for  haring  dismissed  the 
Achaean  troops,  while  the  ^tolians  were  still  in  the 
heart  of  Peloponnesus.  The  third  article  against  him 
was,  his  Tenturtng  a  battle  with  so  few  troops,  when 
he  might  hare  made,  with  great  ease,  a  safe  retreat  to 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  there  reinforced  his  army. 
The  last  and  heaviest  charge  against  him  was,  that 
after  he  had  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  he  did 
not,  in  the  whole  action,  take  one'  step  that  became  a 

Kneral  ofanv  experience:  for  he  sent  the  caTalryaiWI 
jht-armed  foot  to  attack  tne  enemy's  rear,  after  their 
front  had  gained  the  advantage ;  whereas  he  ought  le 
have  encountered  the  front  at  first  with  the  advantage 
of  having  them  on  the  decli«-ityi  in  which  case  hu 
heavy-armed  in&ntry  would  he«e  done  him  great  ser 
vice.  However,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Jom 
of  the  battle  was  not  his  &ult;  adding,  that  if  he  had 
been  wanting  in  any  of  the  claties  of  aa  able  general 
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The  Achcans  were  now  nbliged  to  ttreteh 
OQt  their  hands  again  towards  Macedonia,  and 
brought  Philip  to  nterfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  Thej  knew  the  regard  he  had  for 
Aratas,  and  the  confidence  he  placed  in  him, 
and  hoped  on  that  account  to  nnd  him  tract- 
able and  easy  in  all  their  affairs.  But  the  king 
now  first  began  to  listen  to  Apelles,  Mega- 
lacus,  and  other  courtiers,  who  endeavoured 
to  darken  the  character  of  Aratus,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  support  the  contrary  party, 
by  which  means  Eperatus  was  elected  gene- 
ral of  the  Acheans.  Eperatus,  however,  soon 
fell  into  the  greatest  contempt  amongst  them, 
and  as  Aratus  would  not  give  any  attention  to 
their  concerns,  nothing  went  well.  Philip, 
findins  that  he  had  committed  a  capital  error, 
turned  again  to  Aratus,  and  gave  nimself  np 
entirely  to  his  direction.  As  his  aflaira  now 
prospered,  and  his  power  and  reputation  grew 
under  the  culture  of  Aratus,  he  depended  en- 
tirely on  him  for  the  farther  increase  of  both. 
Indexed,  it  was  evident  to  all  the  world,  that 
Aratus  had  excellent  talents,  not  only  for  guid- 
fag  a  commonwealth,  but  a  kingdom  too^  for 
the«v  appeared  a  tincture  of  his  principles 
and  manners  in  all  the  conduct  of  this  young 
prince.  Thus  the  moderation  with  which  be 
treated  the  SparUns,*  after  they  had  offended 
him,  his  engaging  behaviour  to  the  Cretans,  by 
which  he  gained  the  whole  island  in  a  fe^ 
days,  and  the  glorious  success  .of  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  JEtolians,  gained  Philip  the 
honour  of  knowing  how  to  follow  good 
counsel,  and  Aratus  that  of  being  able  to 
give  il. 

On  this  account  the  courtiers  envied  him 
•till  more;  and  as  they  found  that  their  pri- 
rate  engines  of  calumny  availed  nothing,  tney 
began  to  try  open  battery,  reviling  and  insult- 
mg  him  at  table  with  the  utmost  effrontery  and 
lowest  abuse.  Nay,  once  they  threw  stones  at 
bkn,  as  he  was  retiring  from  supper  to  his  tent 
Philip,  incensed  at  such  outrage,  fined  them 
twenty  talents,  and,  upon  their  proceeding  to 
disturb  and  embroil  his  affairs,  put  them  to 
death. 

But  afterwards  he  waa  carried  so  high,  by 
the  flow  of  prosperity,  as  to  discover  many 
disorderly  passions.  The  native  badness  of 
his  disposition  broke  through  the  veil  he  had 
put  over  it,  and  by  degrees  his  real  character 
appeared.  In  the  first  place,  he  greatly  injured 
young  Aratus  by  corrupting  his  wife;  and  the 
vommeroe  was  a  long  time  secret,  because  he 
lived  under  his  roof,  where  he  had  been  re- 
ceived under  the  sanction  of  hospitality.  In 
•he  next  place,  he  discovered  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  commonwealths,  and  to  the  cities  that 

hi  stked  pardon,  and  hoped  Uiat,  In  r^ard  of  hit  psft 
■ervieet.  thev  would  not  ecniur«  him  with  rigour. 
This  ■uDmiMioa  of  hi*  changed  the  nunds  of  the  whole 
■iMmJbly,  and  the  'people  b^an  to  vent  their  r^e  upon 
ais  accusen. 

*  The  Spartaoi  had  kiBed  one  of  their  JMon,  and 
tome  other*  of  their  eitncns  who  were  in  the  interett 
of  Philip;  and  some  of  his  eoonsellort  advised  him  to 
revengr  the  affront  with  rigour.  But  he  said,  that,  as 
the  Spartans  now  belonged  to  ihe  Achaean  league^  they 
were  accountable  to  it ;  and  that  it  ill  became  him  to 
treat  them  with  sererity,  who  were  his  allies,  when 
kjs  predeeessor  had  extended  bis  deataey  to  them, 


were  under  that  form  of  govemment.  It  wa» 
easy  to  be  aeen,  too,  that  he  wanted  to  shake 
off  Aratos.  The  first  suspicions  of  hie  inten- 
tions arose  frpm  his  behaviour  with  respect  to 
the  Meseenians.  There  were  too  lactioBs 
amongst  them  which  had  raised  a  eedition  m 
the  city.  Aratus  went  to  reconcile  them:  bul 
Philip  getting  to  the  phu»  a  day  before  hia^ 
added  stings  to  their  mntoal  reaeatmenCa.  0» 
the  one  hand,  be  called  the  magiatimtea  ph- 
vately,  and  asked  them  whether  they  had  not 
laws  to  restFaitt  the  rabble?  And  on  Uk 
other,  he  asked  the  demagogoea  whether  they 
had  not  hands  to  defend  them  against  tyrauU' 
The  magistrates,  thus  encourage;fl,  atUcked 
the  chiefs  of  the  people,  and  they  in  their  turn, 
came  with  superior  numbers,  and  killed  the 
magiatntes,  with  near  two  hundred  more  of 
their  party. 

After  Philip  had  engaged  in  these  detesUble 
practices,  which  exasperated  the  Mesaeniaas 
still  more  againat  each  other,  Aratus,  whcr 
he  arrived,  made  no  secret  of  his  reaentment, 
nor  did  he  restrain  his  son  iu  the  severe  and 
disparaging  things  he  said  to  Philip.  The 
young  man  had  once  a  particular  attach- 
ment to  Philip,  which  in  those  days  they  die- 
tingoished  by  the  name  of  love;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  he  scrupled  not  to  tell  him,  ^  That 
after  such  a  base  actios,  instead  of  appearing 
agreeable,  he  was  the  moot  deformed  of  hu- 
mankind.*^ 

Philip  made  no  anawer,  though  anger  evi 
dently  was  working  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
oflnn  muttered  to  himself  while  the  other  was 
speaking.  However,  he  pretended  to  bear  it 
with  great  calmneaa,  and  affecting  to  appeal 
the  man  of  subdued  temper  and  refined  man- 
nen,  gave  the  elder  Armtus  his  hand,  and  took 
him  fK>m  the  theatre  to  the  castle  of  Ithoroe,* 
under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  aiul 
visiting  the  place.  Thia  fort,  which  is  as 
strong  as  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  were  it  gai 
risoned,  would  greatly  annoy  the  neighbour 
ing  countnr,  tad  be  almost  impregnabte.  Af- 
ter Philip  had  offered  his  sacrifice  there,  and 
the  diviner  came  to  shew  him  the  entrails  of 
the  ox,  he  took  them  in  both  hands^  and 
shewed  them  to  Aratus  and  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
rie,  sometimes  turning  them  to  one,  and  some- 
times to  the  other,  and  asking  them,  ^  What 
they  saw  in  the  entratla  of  the  victim;  whether 
they  warned  him  to  keep  thia  citadel,  or  to 
restore  it  to  the  Messenians?"  Demetrius 
smiled  and  said,  *^  If  you  have  the  soul  of  • 
diviner,  you  will  reatore  it;  but,  if  that  of  a 
king,  you  will  hold  the  bull  by  both  hia  horns.* 
By  which  ho  hinted  that  he  mus|  have  Pelo- 
ponnesus entirely  in  suMection,  if  he  added 
Ithome  to  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  Aratoa  was 
a  long  time  silent,  but  upon  Philip's  pressing 
him  to  declare  his 'opinion,  he  said,  <*  There 
are  many  mountains  of  great  strength  in  Crete, 
many  castles  in  Bceotia  and  Phocis  in  lofty 
situations,  and  many  impregnable  places  iji 
Acamania,  both  on  the  coast  and  within 
land.  You  have  seized  none  of  these,  and 
yet  they  all  pay  you  a  voluntary  obedience 

•  In  the  printed  text  it  is  BhomatOy  which  agvaas 
.^th  the  name  this  fort  has  in  Polybiia  bM  om  of  the 
osanuseripu  givas  as  JUoeie,  whioh  is  thcaaaa  atoabs 
eivaait. 
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Miinn,  indeed,  uite  to  rocki  and  precipice 
Ibr  Mcurity ;  but  for  a  king  there  is  no  such  fo 
treaa  aa  honour  and  humanitj.  Theae  are  the 
thioga  that  have  opened  to  700  the  Cretan  aea. 
loeae  have  unbarred  Ihe  galea  of  Peloponne* 
ana.  In  short,  by  these  it  is  that,  at  so  early  a 
period  in  life,  you  are  become  general  of  the 
one*  and  sovereign  of  the  other."  Whilst  he 
was  yet  speaking,  Philip  returned  the  entrails 
to  the  diviner,  and  taking  Aratus  by  the  hand, 
drew  him  along,  and  said,  ^  Come  on  then, 
let  us  ffo  as  we  came;"  intimating  that  he  had 
overruled  him,  and  deprived  him  of  such  an  ac- 
quisition as  the  city  would  have  been. 

From  this  time,  Aratus  began  to  withdraw 
from  court,  and  by  degrees  to  give  up  all  cor- 
respondence with  Philip.  He  refused  also  to 
acoompany  him  in  hia  expedition  into  Epirua, 
though  applied  to  for  that  purpose;  choosing  to 
stay  at  home,  leat  he  should  snare  in  the  diare- 
pote  of  his  actions.  But,  ailer  Philip  bad  lost 
hia  fleet  with  great  disgrace  in  the  Roman  war, 
and  nothing  succeeded  to  his  wish,  he  returned 
to  Peloponnesus,  and  tried  once  more  what  art 
coald  do  to  impose  upon  the  Messenians. 
When  he  found  that  hia  deaigns  were  discov- 
ered, he  had  recourse  to  open  hostilities,  and 
ravaged  their  country.  Aratus  then  saw  all 
his  meanness,  and  broke  with  him  entirely. 
By  this  time,  too,  he  perceived  that  he  had  dis- 
honoured his  son's  bed;  but  though  the  injury 
lay  heavy  on  him,  he  concealed  it  from  his  son ; 
because  he  could  only  inform  him  that  he  was 
abused,  without  being  able  to  help  him  to  the 
means  of  revenge.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
great  and  unnatural  change  in  Philip,  who,  of 
a  mild  and  sober  young  prince,  became  a  libid- 
inous and  cruel  tyrant:  but  in  fact  it  was  not 
a  change  of  disposition,  it  waa  only  discover- 
mg,  in  a  time  of  full  security,  the  vices  which 
hia  feara  had  long  concealed.  That  his  regard 
for  Aratua  had  originally  a  great  mixture  of 
fear  and  reverence,  appeared  even  in  the  meth- 
od be  took  to  destroy  him.  For  though  he 
waa  very  desirous  of  effecting  that  cruel  pui^ 
pose,  because  he  neither  looked  upon  himself 
aa  an  absolute  prince,  or  a  king,  or  even  a 
freeman,  while  Aratua  lived,  ^et  he  would  not 
attempt  any  thing  against  him  in  the  way  of 
open  force,  but  desired  Phaurion,  one  of  his 
friends  and  generals,  to  take  him  off  in  a  pri- 
vate manner,  in  his  absence.  At  the  same  time 
oe  recommended  poison.  That  officer,  accord- 
ingly^  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him, 
gave  him  a  dose,  not  of  a  sharp  or  violent  kind, 
but  such  a  one  aa  caoaes  lingering  heats  and  a 
alight  cough,  and  gradually  brings  the  body  to 
decay.  Aratua  waa  not  ignorant  of  the  cauae 
of  hia  disorder,  but  knowing  that  it  availed 
nothing  to  discover  it  to  the  world,  he  bore  it 
caietly  and  in  silence,  as  if  it  had  been  an  or- 
mnary  distemper.  Indeed,  when  one  of  his 
ft  lends  came  to  visi#him  in  his  chamber,  and 
expressed  his  surpnse  at  aeeing  him  spit  blood, 
be  said,  **  Such,  Cephalon,  are  the  fruits  of 
royal  friendship." 

Thus  died  Aratus  at  .AlgiuQi,  afWr  he  had 
been  aeventeen  times  general  of  the  Acbcans. 
That  people  were  desirous  of  having  him  bu- 
ried there,  and  would  have  thouffht  it  an  hon- 
our to  give  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  a  I 
iBonument  worthy  of  hia  life  and  character  I 
Yt 


But  the  SUcyoniana  conatdered  it  as  a  miifbh 
tone  to  have  him  interred  any  where,  but 
aroongat  them,  and,  therefore,  perauaded  the 
Acheans  to  leave  the  disposal  or  his  body  en* 
tirely  to  them.  As  there  was  an  ancient  law 
that  had  been  observed  with  religious  care, 
against  burying  any  person  within  their  walk^ 
and  they  were  afraid  to  transgress  it  on  this  oe 
casion,  thev  sent  to  inquire  of  the  priestess  of 
Apollo, at  I^elphi,  and  sne  relumed  this  answei 

Seek  70a  what  Ibneral  honoan  yoa  shdl  pay 
To  your  d«psricd  prince,  the  idsII  rcwmrd 
For  liberty  restored,  and  glory  won? 
Bid  Sieyoo,  fearlew,  rear  the  ncred  tomb. 
For  the  Ttle  tonrue  that  dares  with  impious  braadi 
Offend  Aratus,  blasts  the  &ce  of  Nature, 
Pours  horror  on  the  earth,  and  seas,  and  skies. 

This  oracle  gaye  great  joy  to  all  the  Acheans^ 
particularly  the  people  of  Sicyon.  They  chang 
ed  the  day  of  mourning  into  a  festival,  and 
adominff  themselves  with  garlanda  and  white 
robes,  Drought  the  corpse  with  songs  and 
dances  from  iEgiom  to  Sicyon.  There  they 
selected  the  most  conspicoons  ground,  and  in 
terred  him  aa  the  founder  and  deliverer  of  theii 
city.  The  place  is  still  called  jStratkan:  and 
there  they  offer  two  yearly  sacrifices;  the  one 
op  the  fifth  of  the  month  Dassius,  (the  Athe> 
nians  calt  it  Anthesterion*)  which  was  the  day 
he  delivered  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tynnta, 
and  on  which  account  they  call  the  festival, 
Soteria:  the  other  on  his  birth-day.  The  firal 
sacrifice  waa  offered  by  the  prieat  of  Jupiter^ 
the  PreBtrveTf  and  the  aecond  by  the  aon  or 
Aratus,  who,  on  that  occasion,  wore  a  girdle^ 
not  entirely  white,  but  half  purple.  The  muait 
was  sung  to  the  harpby  the  choir  that  belong 
ed  to  the  theatre.  The  prooeaaion  waa  lad  up 
by  the  master  of  the  CSymnantan^  at  the  heai 
of  the  boys  and  young  men;  the  senate  fol 
lowed,  crowned  with  flowera,  and  auch  of  thf 
other  citixens  as  chose  to  attend.  Some  amah 
marka  of  the  ceremonies  observed  on  thosi 
days  still  remain,  but  the  greatest  partis  won 
out  by  time  and  other  circumstances. 

Such  waa  the  life  and  character  that  history 
baa  given  us  of  the  elder  Aratus.  And  as  ta 
the  younger,  Philip,  who  waa  naturally  wicked, 
and  delighted  to  add  insolence  to  cruelty, 
gave  him  potions,  not  of  the  deadly  kind,  but 
auch  as  deprived  him  of  his  reason;  insomuch 
that  he  took  up  inclinationa  that  were  shock 
iog  and  monstrous,  and  delighted  in  things  that 
not  only  diahonoured  but  destroyed  him.  Death, 
therefore,  which  took  him  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  was  conaidered,  not  aa  a  misfortune,  but  a 
deliverance.  The  vengeance,  however,  of  Jo* 
piter,  the  patron  of  hospiulity  and  friendshif;^ 
vtisited  Philip  for  his  breach  of  both,  and  pai^ 
sued  him  through  life;  for  he  was  beata.A  by 
the  Romana,  and  forced  to  yield  himseif  to 
their  discretion.  In  consequence  of  which,  he 
waa  stripped  of  all  the  provinces  he  had  con 
quered,  gave  up  all  his  ships,  except  five, 
obliged  himself  to  pay  a  thouaand  talenta,  and 
deliver  hia  aon  aa  a  hostage.  He  even  held 
Macedonia  and  its  dependencies  only  at  thr 
mercy  of  the  conquerors.  Amidst  all  thes» 
misfortunes^  he  was  poasessed  onl  v  of  one  blosi 
sing,  a  son  of  superior  virtue,  and  him  he  ^mv 

•Vthrmrj, 
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M  daith,  iu  his  envy  and  jealousy  of  tiie  hon- 
oars  the  Romans  paid  him.  He  left  his  crown, 
to  his  other  son,  Perseus,  who  was  helieved 
not  to  be  his,  but  a  supposititious  child,  born  of 
«  sempstress,  aamed  Gnatheniiim.     It  was 


oyer  him  that  Paulus  JEmilius  tnikAiphed,  hM 
in  aim,  ended  the  rojal  race  of  AJitigoDiis, 
wnereas  the  posterity  of  Arstns  remained  to 
oar  days,  and  stiU  continnM  a  SicyoB;  •ai 
PeUene. 


6ALBA. 


Iphicrates,  the  Athenian  general,  thoaght 
that  a  soldier  of  fortune  should  have  an  attach- 
ment both  to  money  and  pleasure,  that  his  pas- 
sions might  put  him  upon  fighting  with  more 
boldness  for  a  supply.  But  most  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  main  body  of  an  army,  like 
the  healthy  natural  body,  should  have  no  mo- 
tion of  its  own,  but  be  entirely  guided  by  the 
head.  Hence  Paulus  iBmilius,  when  he  found 
bis  army  in  Macedonia  Ulkative,  busy,  and 
ready  to  direct  their  general,  is  said  to  have 
given  orders,  '^  That  each  should  keep  his  hand 
it  for  action,  and  his  sword  sharp,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  him."  And  Plato,  perceiving  that 
th»  best  general  cannot  undertake  any  thinff 
with  success^  unless  his  troops  are  sober,  and 
perfectly  united  to  support  nim,  concluded, 
that  to  know  how  to  obey,  required  as  gener^ 
ous  a  disposition,  and  as  rational  an  education, 
as  to  know  how  to  command;  for  these  advan- 
tages would  connect  the  violence  and  impetu- 
osity of  the  soldier  with  the  mildness  ana  hu- 
manity of  the  philosopher.  Amongst  other  fatal 
ecamples,  what  happened  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  deatn  of  Nero,  is  sufficient  to 
riiew,  that  nothing  is  more  dreadful  than  an 
undisciplined  army,  actuated  only  by  the  im- 
pulse of  their  own  ferocity.  Demades,  seeing 
the  wild  and  violent  motions  of  the  Macedo- 
nian army,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  com- 
pared it  to  the  Cyclops,*  after  his  eye  was  put 
out.  But  the  Roman  emflire  more  resembled 
the  extravagant  passions  and  ravings  of  the 
Titans,  which  the  poets  tell  us  of,  when  it  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  rebellion,  and  turned  its  arms 
against  itself;  not  so  much  through  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  emperors,  as  the  avarice  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  soldiers,  who  drove  out  one 
emperor  by  another.f 

Dionysijis,  the  Sicilian,  speaking  of  Alex- 
ander, of  Pherc,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly  only 
ten  months,  and  then  was  slain,  called  him,  in 
derision  of  the  sudden  change,  a  theatrical 
h  rant.  But  the  palace  of  the  Cesars  received 
(our  emperors  in  a  less  space  of  time,  one 
en  oring,  and  another  making  his  exit,  as  if 
Mdf  had  only  been  acting  a  part  upon  the 
stage  The  Romans,  indeed,  had  one  consola- 
tion amidst  their  misfortunes,  that  they  needed 
BO  other  revenge  upon  the  authors  of  them, 
than  to  see  them  destroy  each  other;  and  with 
the  greatest  justice  of  all  fell  the  first,  who 

•  Polyphmniu. 

*  In  the  cri|>iDd  it  \  or  OtM  nail  ii  iriom  0«f  hy 


corrupted  the  army,  and  taught  them  to  «■ 
pect  so  much  upon  the  change  of  emperor, 
thus  dishonouring  a  glorious  sction  by  me^ 
cenarv  considerations,  and  turning  the  revoh 
from  Nero  into  treason.  For  Nymphidlus  Sa 
binus,  who,  as  we  observed  before,*  was  join 
ed  in  commission  with  Tigellinus,  as  captain 
of  the  prsetorian  cohorts,  after  Nero^  affain 
were  in  a  desperate  state,  and  it  was  plain  that 
he  intended  to  retire  into  Egypt,  persuaded  the 
army,  as  if  Nero  had  already  abdicated,  to  de- 
clare Galba  emperor,  promising  every  soldier 
of  the  pretorian  cohorts,  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  drachmas,  and  the  troops  that  were 
quartered  in  the  provinces,  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  drachmas  a  man:  a  sum  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  collect,  without  doing  infinitely 
more  mischief  to  the  empire  than  Nero  had 
done  in  his  whole  reign. 

This  proved  the  immediate  ruin  of  Nero; 
and  soon  after  destroyed  Galba  himself.  Thmr 
deserted  Nero  in  hopes  of  receiving  the  m^«iey 
and  despatched  Galba  because  Uiey  dia  not 
receive  it.  Afterwards,  they  sought  for  an- 
other, who  might  pay  them  that  sum,  but  they 
ruined  themselves  by  their  rebellions  and  trea- 
sons, without  gaining  what  they  had  been 
made  to  expect.  To  give  a  complete  and  ex- 
act account  of  the  affairs  of  thoee  timea,  be 
longs  to  the  professed  historian.  It  is,  how 
ever,  in  my  province,  to  lay  before  the  reader 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  lives 
of  the  Cssars. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  Snlpitios 
Galba  was  the  richest  private  man  that  ever 
rose  to  the  imperial  dignity.  But  though  his 
extraction  was  of  the  noblest,  from  the  family 
of  the  Servii,  yet  he  thought  it  a  greater  hon- 
our to  be  related  to  Quintus  Catulus  CqutoJi- 
nus,  who  was  the  first  man  in  his  time  for  vir- 
tue and  reputation,  though  he  volantarily  left 
to  others  tne  pre-eminence  in  power.  He  was 
also  related  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus, 
and  it  was  by  her  interest  that  he  was  raised 
fVom  the  office  he  had  in  the  palace,  to  the  dig 
nity  of  consul.  It  is  said  that  he  acquitted 
himself  in  his  commissisn  in  Germany  witk 
honour;  and  that  he  gained  more  repntatioc 
than  most  commanders,  daring  his  pro-coosn  • 
ate  in  Africa.  But  his  simple  parsiroouioas 
way  of  living,  passed  for  avarice  in  an  emper 
or;  and  the  pride  he  took  in  economy  and 
strict  temperance,  was  out  of  character. 

He  was  sent  governor  into  Spain  by  N«se 

*  In  tbn  life  uf  Nero,  whi^h  is  loiL 
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Mfon  u»t  emperor  had  learned  to  fear  nich 
•f  the  citisena  as  bad  great  authority  in  Rome. 
Beaidea,  the  mildoeaa  of  hia  temper,  and  hia 
advanced  time  of  life,promiaed  a  cautioua  and 
prudent  conduct.  The  emperor'a  receivera,* 
a  moat  abandoned  aet  of  men,  ha^aaaed  the 
provincea  in  the  moat  cmel  manner.  Galba 
could  not  aaaiat  them  againat  their  peraecntora, 
but  hia  concern  for  their  miafortonea,  which 
appeared  not  leaa  than  if  he  had  been  aaufferer 
himaeif,  afforded  them  aome  conaolation*  even 
while  they  were  condemned  and  aold  for  alavea. 
Many  aong#were  made  upon  Nero,  and  sung 
every  where;  and  aa  Gralba  did  not  endeavour 
to  aupp*'eaa  them,  or  join  the  receivera  of  the 
revenuea  in  their  reaentment,  that  waa  a  cir- 
cumatance  which  endeared  him  atill  more  to 
the  nativea.  For  by  thia  time  he  had  contract- 
ed a  friendahip  with  them,  having  long  been 
their  governor.  He  had  borne  that  commiaaion 
eight  yeara,  when  Juniua  Yindex,  who  com- 
manded in  Gaul,  revolted  againat  Nero»  It  ia 
aald  that  before  thia  rebellion  broke  out,  Galba 
had  intimaiiona  of  it  in  lettera  from  Vindex: 
but  he  neither  countenanced  nor  diacovered  it, 
aa  the  governora  of  other  provincea  did,  who 
aent  the  lettera  they  had  received  to  Nero,  and 
oy  that  meana  ruined  the  prqject,  aa  far  aa  waa 
in  their  power.  Yet  thoae  aame  governora  af- 
terwarda  joining  in  the  conapiracy  againat  their 
prince,  ahewed  that  they  could  betray  not  only 
V index,  but  theroaelvea. 

But  after  Yindex  had  openly  commenced 
hostilitiea,  he  wrote  to  Galba,  deairing  him 
"  To  accept  the  imperial  dignity,  and  give  a 
head  to  the  atrong  Gallic  body  which  ao  much 
wanted  one;  which  had  no  leaa  than  a  hundred 
thouaand  men  in  arma,  and  waa  able  to  raiae  a 
much  greater  number." 

Galba  then  called  a  council  of  hia  frienda. 
Some  of  them  adviaed  them  to  wait  and  aee 
what  motiona  there  might  be  in  Rome,  or  in- 
clinationa  for  a  change.  But  Titua  Viniua, 
captain  of  one  of  the  prstorian  cohorta,  aaid. 
**  What  room  ia  there,  Galba,  for  deliberation.^ 
To  inquire  whether  we  shall  continue  faithful 
to  Nero,  ia  to  have  revolted  already.  There 
is  no  medium.  We  must  either  accept  the 
friendahip  of  Yindex,  aa  if  Nero  was  our  de- 
clared enemy,  or  accuse  and  fight  Yindex,  be- 
cause he  desires  that  the  Romane  ahould  have 
Galba  for  their  emperor,  rather  than  Nero  for 
their  tyrant."  Upon  thia,  Gaiba,  by  an  edict, 
fixed  a  day  for  enfranchiaing  all  who  ahould 
preaent  themaelves.  The  report  of  thia  soon 
drew  together  a  multitude  of  people  who  were 
desirous  of  a  change,  and  he  had  no  aooner 
mounted  the  tribunal,  than,  with  one  voice, 
they  declared  him  emperor.  He  did  not  im- 
mediately accept  the  title,  but  accuaed  Nero 
of  great  crimes,  and  lamented  the  fate  of  many 
Romana  of  great  distinction,  whom  he  had 
barbarously  eiain:  afler  which  he  declared, 
*<  That  he  would  serve  hia  country  with  hia 
best  abilitiea,  not  as  Ceaar  or  emperor,  but  aa 
lieutenant  to  the  aenate  and  people  of  Rome.'^f 

*  Proemntom:  they  hsd  AiU  powtn  to  coDeet  Om 
•ercnttw.  aod  leniplea  no  aeto  of  opprsiiioD  ia  th« 
«ourie  or  tbcir  proceedings. 

I  Dio  Caieiiu  inform*  ui^  th«t  thjb  declarstioD  wm 
Bade  nine  months  and  thirteen  days  before  Oalba'k 
death,  and  consequently  on  the  third  of  AprQ*  fot  he  I 


That  it  was  a  juat  and  rational  scheme  which 
Vindex  adopted  in  calling  Galba  to  the  empire, 
there  needs  no  better  proof  than  Nero  himaelf. 
For  though  he  pretended  to  look  npcn  tht 
commotiona  in  Gaul  aa  nothing,  yet  when  he 
received  the  newa  of  Galba'a  revolt,  which  he 
happened  to  do  juat  after  he  had  bathed,  and 
waa  aat  down  to  aupper,  in  hia  madneaa  be  ov 
ertumed  the  table.  However,  when  the  aenate 
had  declared  Galba  an  enemy  to  hia  country, 
he  afitected  to  despise  the  danger,  and,  attempt 
ing  to  be  merry  upon  it,  aaid  to  hia  frienda, 
<<  I  have  long  waited  a  pretence  to  raiae  money, 
and  thia  will  furnish  me  with  an  excellent  one. 
The  Gaula,  when  I  have  conquered  them,  will 
be  a  fine  booty,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  will 
— '  -  the  estate  of  Galba,  since  be  iaa  declar- 


ed enemy,  and  dispose  of  it  as  I  think  fit." 
Accordingly  he  gave  directiona  that  Galba'a 
eatate  should  be  sold;  which  Galba  no  sooner 
heard  of,  than  he  exposed  to  sale  all  that  be- 
longed to  Nero  in  Spain,  and  more  readily 
found  purchaaera. 

The  revolt  from  Nera  aoon  became  general, 
and  the  governors  of  provinces  declared  for 
Galba:  only  Clodiua  Biacer  in  Africa,  and 
Yirginiua  Rufua  in  Germany,  atood  out  and 
acted  for  themaelvea,  but  upon  different  mo- 
tivea.  Clodiua  being  conacious  to  himself  of 
much  rapine  and  many  murdera,  to  which  hu 
avarice  and  cruelty  had  prompted  him,  waa  in 
a  fluctuating  atate,  and  could  not  take  hia  reao- 
lution  either  to  assume  or  reject  the  imperial 
title.  And  Yirginiua,  who  commanded  some 
of  the  beat  legions  in  the  empire,  and  had  been 
oflen  pressed  by  them  to  take  the  title  of  em- 
peror, declared,  ^  That  he  would  neither  take 
it  himaelf,  nor  aufifer  it  to  be  given  to  any  other 
but  the  peraon  whom  the  senate  ahould  nama" 
Galba  waa  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  at 
first.  But  after  the  forces  of  Yirginius  and  Yin 
dex  had  overpowered  them,  like  charioteers 
no  longer  able  to  manage  the  reigns,  and  forc- 
ed them  to  fight,  Yindex  lost  twenty  thousand 
Gaula  in  the  battle,  and  then  despatched  him- 
aelf. A  report  waa  then  current,  that  the  vic- 
torious army,  in  consequence  of  so  great  an 
advantage,  would  insist  that  Yirsinius  should 
accept  the  imperial  dignity,  and  Uiat,  if  he  re- 
fused it,  they  would  turn  again  to  Nero.  Thia 
put  Galba  in  a  great  consternation,  and  he 
wrote  lettera  to  Yirginiua,  exhorting  him  to  act 
in  concert  with  him,  for  preaerving  the  empire 
and  liberty  of  the  Romans.  After  which  he 
retired  with  his  friends  to  Colonia,  a  city  in 
Spain,  and  there  spent  some  time,  rather  in 
repenting  what  he  had  done,  and  wishing  for 
the  life  of  eaae  and  leisure,  to  which  he  had 
been  so  long  accuatomed,  than  taking  any  of 
the  necessary  steps  for  bis  promotion. 

It  waa  now  the  beffinning  of  summer,  when 
one  evening,  a  litUe  b^orc  night,  one  of 
Galba'a  freedmen,  a  native  of  Sicil/,  arrived 
in  seven  days  from  Rome.  Being  told  that 
Gralba  was  retired  to  rest,  he  ran  up  to  his 
chamber,  and  having  opened  it,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  clumberlajns,  informed  him, 
^  That  aa  Nero  did  not  appear,  though  he 
waa  living  at  that  time,  the  army  firat,  anA 

was  assassinated  on  the  fifiecnih  of  January  b  the  £>• 
lowing  year. 
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Ihea  the  people  and  ■enate  of  Rome,  hsd  de- 
darod  Galba  emperor:   and,  not  long  after, 
■ewt  was  brought  that  Nero  was  dead.    He 
added,  that  he  wa«  mt  satisfied  with  the  re- 
port, hot  went  and  saw  the  dead  body  of  the 
tyrant,  before  he  would  set  out."    Galba  was 
greatly  eloTated  by  this  intelligence;  and  be 
encouraged  the  multitudes  that  soon  attended 
at  the  door  by  oommonicating  it  to  them,  though 
the  expedition  with  which  it  was  brought,  ap- 
peared incredible.    But,  two  days  after,  Titus 
Vinitts,  with   many  others,  arrived  from  the 
eamp,  and  brought  an  account  of  all  the  pro- 
oeeaings  of  the  senate.    Yinius*  was  promot- 
ed to  an  honourable  employment;  while  the 
freedmanbad  his  name  changed  from  Icelus  to 
Marciaous,  was  honoured  with  the  privilege 
of  wearinff  the  gold  ring,  and  had  more  atten- 
tion paid  him  than  aiy  other  of  the  freedmen. 
Meantime,  at  Roine^  Nymphtdius  Sabinus 
got  the  administratioi*  mto  his  hands,  not  by 
slow  and  insensible  steps,  but  with  the  greatest 
celerity.    He  knew  that  Gralba,  on  account  of 
his  great  age,  being  now  seventy-three,  was 
scarce  able  to  make  the  journey  to  Rome, 
though  carried  in  a  litter.    Besides,  the  forces 
there  had  been  Ions  inclined  to  serve  him,  and 
now  they  depended  upon  him  only,  consider- 
ing him  as  their  beneractor  on  account  of  the 
large  gratuity  he  had  promised,  and  Galba  as 
their  debtor.    He  therefore  immediately  com- 
manded his  colleague  Tigellinus  to  give  up  his 
swoid.     He  made  great  enteruinmenu,  at 
which  he  received  persons  of  consular  dignity, 
and  such  as  bad  commanded  armies  and  prov* 
inces;  yet  he  gave  the  invitation  in  the  name 
of  Galba.   He  likewise  instructed  many  of  the 
soldiers  to  suggest  it  to  the  prstorian  cohorts 
that  they  should  send  a  message  to  Galba,  de- 
manding that  Nymphidius  should  he  always 
theircaptain,  and  without  a  colleague.    The 
readiness  the  senate  expressed  to  add  to  his 
honour  and  authority,  in  calling  him  their  bene- 
factor, in  going  daily  to  pay  their  respects  at 
his  gate,  and  desiring  that  he  would  take  upon 
him  to  propose  and  confirm  everv  decree, 
brought  him  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  inso- 
lence; insomuch  that,  in  a  little  time  he  be- 
came not  only  obnoxious,  but  formidable  to 
*tbe  very  persons  that  paid  their  court  to  him, 
When  the  {ionsuls  had  charged  the  public  mes- 
sengers with  the  decrees  to  be  carried  to  the 
emperor,  and  had  sealed  the  instruments  with 
their  seal,  in  order  that  the  magistrates  of  tlie 
towns  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  seeing 
their  authority,  might  furnish  them  with  car. 
riages  at  every  different  stage  for  the  greater 
expedition,  ho  rewr.ted  it,  that  they  had  not 
made  use  of  his  seal,  and  employed  his  men 
to  carry  the  despatches.  It  is  said  that  he  even 
bad  it  under  consideration  whether  he  should 
not  punish  the  consuls;  but  upon  their  apolo- 
gising and  begging  pardon  for  the  affront,  he 
was  appeased.    To  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  he  did  not  hinder  tliem  from  despatch- 
ing, by  torture,  such  of  Nero's  creatures  as  (ell 
*  Vmiw  wasof  a  pnatornn  fiunily,  and  had  brhav«l 
with  hoooor  at  governor  or  Osllia  Narbonenus;  bat 
when  lie  became  the  IsTourite  and  first  miniiter  of  U«e 
•mperor  of  Rom«!,  he  soon  made  liU  master  obnozioua 
la  tnc  people,  and  ruined  himself.    The  truth  is^  hr 
was  naturally  of  a  bad  diapoeiUon,  and  a  man  of  no 
priaeipla 


into  tfieir  hands.  A  gladiator,  named  Spicillas 
was  put  under  the  sututes  of  Nero,  and  drag 
ged  about  with  them  in  theybrum  till  bodied* 
Aponius,  one  of  the  informers,  was  extended 
on  the  ground,  and  waggons,  loaded  with 
stones,  driven  over  him.  Tbey  tore  man) 
others  in  pieces,  and  some  who  were  entirely 
innocent.  So  that  Maoriscus,  who  had  not 
only  the  character  of  one  of  the  best  men  in 
Rome,  but  really  deserved  it,  said  one  day  to 
the  senate,  <<  He  was  afraid  they  should  soon 
regret  the  loss  of  Nero.^ 

Nymphidius,  thus  advanoing  ^  his  hopes, 
was  not  at  all  displeased  at  being  called  the 
of  Gains  Cassar,  who  reignsd  after  Tibe- 
.  It  seems  that  prince,  in  »  s  yootn,  had 
some  commerce  with  his  mother,  who  was 
daughter  of  Calista,  one  of  Cosar^  freedmen, 
by  a  sempstress,  and  who  was  not  wanting  in 
personal  charma.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
connection  Gains  had  with  her,  was  after  the 
birth  of  Nymphidius;  and  it  was  believed  that 
he  was  the  son  of  MartJanos  the  gladiator, 
whom  Nymphidia  fell  in  love  with,  on  account 
of  his  reputation  in  his  way;  beeides  his  re- 
semblance to  the  gladiator  gave  a  sanction  to 
that  opinion.  Be  that  aa  it  may,  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  the  son  of  Nvmpbidia,  and  yet 
insMied  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  de 
posed  Nero.  Not  content  with  the  honoois 
and  emolument  she  enioyed  on  that  aooosnt, 
sessseaes 
asasasaas 
he  aspired  to  the  imperial  seat,  and  bad  his  en> 
gines  privately  at  work  in  Rome,  in  which 
he  employed  hia  frienda,  with  some  intriguing 
women,  and  some  men  of  consular  rank.  He 
sent  also  Gelltanua,  one  of  hu  friends,  inl^ 
Spain,  to  act  aa  a  s^  upon  Galba. 

After  the  death  of  Nero,  all  things  went  foi 
Galba  according  to  his  wish;  only  the  oncer 
Utnty  what  part  Viiginins  Rafus  would  act, 
gave  him  some  uneasiness.  Virginios  com- 
manded a  powerful  army,  which  had  already 
conquered  Vindex;  and  he  held  in  subjectioa 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Roman  empire: 
for  he  was  master,  not  only  of  Germany,  but 
Gaul,  whi<*^  Mraa  in  great  agitation  and  ripe 
for  a  revolt.  Galba,  therefore,  waa  apprehen- 
sive that  he  would  listen  to  those  who  ofiered 
him  the  imperial  purple.  Indeed^  there  was 
not  an  officer  of  greater  name  or  repautioo 
than  Yinrinius,  nor  one  who  had  more  vrei^t 
in  the  ^ain  of  those  times;  for  he  had  deliv 
ered  the  empire  both  from  tyranny  and  a  Gal- 
lic war.  He  abode,  however,  by  his  first  reso- 
lution, and  reserved  the  appointment  of  enpe> 
ror  for  the  senate.  After  Nero's  death  vraa 
certainly  known,  the  troops  again  prsesed  bard 
upon  Virginius,  and  one  of  the  tribunes  drew 
his  sword  in  the  pavilion,  and  bade  him  re- 
ceive  either  sovereign  power  or  the  steel;  but 
the  menace, had  no  effect.  At  laat,  after  Fabiua 
Valene,  who  commanded  one  legion,  had  ta- 
aen  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Galba,  and  letten 
arrived  frem  Home  with  an  account  of  the 
senate's  decree,  he  persuaded  his  army,  thongk 
with  great  difficulty,  to  acknowledgia  Galba 
The  new  emperor  having  eent  Flaocus  Hor 
deonlus  aa  his  succeasor,  he  received  fain 
In  that  qi«slity,  and  delivered  up  hia  forces 
to  hiop.    He  then  went  to  meet  Daiba,  whn 
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VM  on  his  joornejr  to  Rome,  ud  attended  Un 
thither,  without  finding  anf  marka  nitber  of 
ttis  favoar  or  resentment  The  reaaop  of  this 
was,  that  Gaiba,  on  the  one  hand,  considered 
him  in  too  respectable  a  light  to  offer  him  any 
injury;  and,  on  the  other  band,  the  emperor's 
frieods,  particularly  Titus  Vioius,  were  jealous 
of  the  progress  he  might  make  in  his  fkvour. 
But  that  offioer  was  not  aware,  that,  while  he 
was  preventing  his  promotion,  he  was  co-oper- 
ating  with  his  good  genius,  in  withdrawing  him 
from  the  wars  and  calamities  in  which  other 

Sinerals  were  engaged,  and  bringing  him  to  a 
e  of  tranquillity  full  of  days  and  peace. 

The  ambassadora,  which  the  senate  sent  to 
€klba,  met  him  at  Narbon,  a  city  of  Gaul. 
There  they  nude  their  complimenta,  and  ad- 
fised  him  to  shew  himself  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  people  of  Rome,  who  were  very  desirous 
to  see  him.  He  gate  them  a  kind  ro^eption, 
and  entertained  them  in  an  agreeable  nvnner. 
Bvt  though  Nymphidius  had  sent  him  rich  ves> 
aels,  and  other  rurivUire  suitable  to  a  great 
prince,  which  he  had  Uken  out  of  Nero's  palace, 
he  made  use  of  none  of  it:  every  thing  was 
aenred  op  in  dishes  of  his  own.  This  was  a  cir- 
eumstance  that  did  him  honour,  for  it  ahewed 
him  a  man  of  superior  sentiments,  and  entirely 
above  vanity.  Titus  Yinius,  however,  soon 
endeavoured  to  convince  him,  that  tliese  supe- 
rior sentiments,  thia  modesty  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  betrayed  an  ambition  for  popular  ap- 
plause, which  real  greatness  of  mind  disdains ; 
by  which  argument  he  prevailed  with  him  to 
nae  Nero'k  riches,  and  ahew  all  the  Imperial 
magnificence  at  hia  entertainments.  Thus  the 
•Id  man  made  it  appear  that  in  time  he  would 
be  entirely  governed  by  Yinius. 

No  man  had  a  greater  passion  for  money 
than  Yinius;  nor  was  any  man  more  addicted 
to  women*  While  he  Was  yet  very  young,  and 
making  his  first  campaign  under  Caivisius 
Sabinoa,  he  brought  the  wife  of  his  general,  an 
abandoned  prostitute,  one  night  Into  the  camp 
ui  a  soldier^s  habit,  and  lay  with  her  in  that 
part  of  it  which  the  Romans  call  the  Prineipia. 
For  this,  Caius  Caesar  put  him  in  prison;  but 
he  was  released  upon  the  death  of  that  prince. 
Afterwards,  happening  to  sup  with  Claudius 
Cesar,  he  stole  a  silver  cup.  The  emperor 
being  informed  of  it,  invited  him  the  following 
evening,  but  ordered  the  attendants  to  serve 
him  with  nothing  but  earthen  vessels.  This 
model  ation  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  shew 
that  the  theft  was  deserving  only  of  ridicule, 
and  not  serious  resentment:  but  what  he  did 
afterwards,  when  he  had  Galba  and  his  reve- 
nues at  command,  served  partly  as  the  cause, 
and  partly  as  the  pretence,  for  many  events  of 
the  most  tragical  kind. 

Nymphidius,  upon  the  return  of  Gellianos, 
whom  nc  had  sent  as  a  spy  upon  Galba,  was 
mformed  that  Goroelius  Uaco  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  guards  and  of  the  palace, 
ind  that  all  the  power  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  Vinitts.  This  distressed  him  exceedingly, 
as  he  had  no  opportunity  to  attend  the  empe- 
ror, or  speak  to  him  in  private;  for  his  inten- 
tions were  suspected,  and  all  were  on  their 
guard.  In  this  perplexity,  he  assembled  the 
oiBeers  of  the  prstorian  cohorts,  and  told  them, 
that  **  Galba  was  indeed  an  old  man  of  mild 


and  moderate  sentiments;  hot  that,  instead  el' 
using  his  own  judgment,  he  waa  entirely  di 
rected  by  Yiniua  and  Lace,  who  made  a  bad 
use  of  their  power.  It  is  our  business,  there» 
ore,"  continued  he,  <' before  they  insensibly 
establish  themselves,  and  become  aole  masteni 
aa  Tigellinua  was,  to  send  ambaasadors  to  the 
emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the  troops,  and  lo 
represent  to  him,  that  if  he  removes  those  two 
counsellors  from  his  person,  he  will  find  a 
much  more  agreeable  reception  amongst  the 
Romans."  Nymphidius  peroeiving  that  his  of- 
ficers did  not  approve  the  proposal,  but  thought 
it  absurd  and  preposterous  to  dictate  the  choice 
of  friends  to  an  emperor  of  bis  age,  aa  they 
might  have  done  to  a  boy  who  now  first  tasted 
power,  he  adopted  another  scheme.  In  hopes 
of  intimidating  Galba,  he  pretended  sometimes, 
in  his  letters,  that  there  were  discontents,  and 
dangers  of  an  insurrection  in  Rome;  sometimes, 
that  Clodius  Macer  had  laid  an  embargo  in 
Africa  on  the  com  ships..  One  while  he  said, 
the  German  legions  were  in  motion,  and  an- 
other while,  that  there  waa  the  ssme  rebellious 
disposition  amongst  those  in  Syria  and  Judaa* 
But  as  Galba  did  not  give  much  attention  oi 
credit  to  his*advices,  he  resolved  to  usurp  the 
imperial  title  himself,  before  be  arrived;  though 
Clodius  Celsus,  the  Antiochian,  a  sensible  ma% 
and  one  of  his  best  friends,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  dissuade  him;  and  told  him  plainly,  he  did 
not  believe  there  was  one  family  in  Rome  thai 
would  give  him  the  title  of  Cssar.  Jdaay 
others,  however,  made  a  jest  of  Galba;  and 
Mithndates  of  Pontus,  in  particular,  making 
merry  with  his  bald  head  and  wrinkled  face, 
said, "  The  Romans  think  him  something  extr»> 
ordinary  while  he  ia  at  a  diatance,  but  as  sooa 
as  he  arrives,  they  will  consider  it  a  diqgnee 
to  the  times  to  have  ever  called  him  Cesar.* 

It  was  rcMolvcd,  therefore^  that  Nymphidiae 
should  be  conducted  to  the  camp  at  midnight, 
and  proclaimed  emperor.  But  Antonius  Hono- 
ratus,  the  first  tribune,  assembled  in  the  even- 
ing the  troops  under  his  command,  and  blamed 
both  himself  and  them,  for  changing  so  oiVea 
in  so  short  a  time,  not  in  pursuance  of  the 
dictates  of  reason,  or  for  making  a  better 
choice,  but  because  some  democ  jvushed  them 
on  from  one  treason  to  another.  <*  The  crimes 
of  Nero,  indeed,"  said  he,  <<  may  justify  oar 
first  measures.  But  has  Galba  murdered  hia 
own  mother,  or  his  wife?  Or  has  he  made  yon 
aabamed  of  your  emperor,  by  appearing  aa  a 
fiddler  or  an  actor  on  a  atage?  Yet  not  even 
these  things  brought  us  to  abandon  Nero;  but 
Nymphidius  first  persuaded  us  that  he  had 
abanooned  us,  and  was  fled  into  Egypt  Shall 
we  then  sacrifice  Galba  after  Nero;  and  when 
we  have  destroyed  the  relation  of  Livia,  aa 
well  as  the  son  of  Agrippina,  set  the  son  of 
Nymphidia  on  the  impenal  throne?  Or  rather, 
amf  having  taken  vengeance  on  a  detestable 
tyrant  in.  Nero,  shall  we  not  shew  oorselvee 
good  and  faithful  guards  to  Galba?^ 

Upon  this  speech  of  the  tribune,  all  his  men 
acceded  to  the  proposal.  They  applied  also 
to  their  fellow-soloiers,  and  prevailed  upon 
most  of  them  to  return  to  thoir  allegiance.  At 
the  same  time  a  loud  shoot  was  heard  in  the 
camp;  and  Nymphidius  either  believing  (which 
is  the  account  that  some  give  us)  that  the  troops 
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were  calling  him  in  order  to  proclaim  nim  em- 
peror, or  else  hastening  to  a^jpeaae  the  intar- 
rection,  and  fix  such  as  he  found  wavering, 
went  with  lights  to  the  camp;  having  in  his 
nand  a  apeech  composed  for  him  by  Cingonius 
Tarro,  which  he  bad  committed  to  memory, 
in  order  to  pronounce  it  to  the  army.  But  see- 
ing ihe  gates  shut,  and  a  number  of  men  in 
arms,  upon  the  wall,  his  confidence  abated. 
However,  advancing  nearer,  he  asked  them, 
<<What  they  intended  to  do,  and  by  whose 
command  they  were  under  arms.^  Tbey  an- 
swered, one  and  all,  "That  they  acknow- 
ledged no  other  emperor  but  Galba."  Then 
pretendins  to  enter  into  their  opinion,  he  ap- 
plauded ueir  fidelity,  and  ordered  those  that 
accompanied  him  to  follow  his  example.  The 
guard  opening  the  gate,  and  sufiering  him  to 
enter  with  a  few  of  his  people,  a  Javelin  was 
thrown  at  him,  which  Septimius,  who  went 
before,  received  upon  his  shield.  But,  others 
drawing  their  swords,  he  fled,  and  was  pur 
sued  into  a  soldier's  hut,  where  they  despatch- 
ed him.  His  body  was  dragged  to  the  middle 
of  the  camp,  where  they  enclosed  it  with  pales, 
and  exposed  it  to  public  view  the  next  day. 

Nymphidius  being  thus  taken  off,  Galba  was 
no  sooner  informed  of  it  than  he  ordered  such 
of  his  accompUces  as  had  not  already  des- 
patched themselves,  to  be  put  todeath.  Amongst 
these  was  Cingonius  who  composed  the  ora- 
tion, and  Mithhdates  of  Pontus.  In  this  the 
emoeror  did  not  proceed  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Romans;  nor  was  it  indeed 
a  popular  measure  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
apon  persons  of  eminence,  without  any  form 
of  trial,  though  thev  might  deserve  death.  For 
the  Romans,  deceived,  as  it  usually  happens, 
by  the  first  report,  now  expected  another  kind 
of  government.  But  what  afflicted  them  most 
was  the  order  he  sent  for  the  execution  of  Pe- 
tronius  Turpilianus,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
merely  because  he  had  been  faithful  to  Nero. 
There  was  some  pretence  for  taking  off  Macer 
in  Africa,  by  means  of  Trebonianus,  and  Fon- 
teius  in  German v  by  Vslens,  because  they  were 
in  arms,  and  had  forces  that  he  might  be  afraid 
of.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  Turpilianus, 
a  defenceless  old  man,  should  not  have  a  hear- 
ing, at  least  under  a  prince  who  should  have 
preserved  in  his  actions  the  moderation  he  ao 
much  affected.  Such*  complaints  there  were 
against  Galba  on  the  subject. 

When  he  was  about  five-and-twenty  furlongs 
from  the  city,  be  fojnd  the  way  stopped  by 
a  disorderly  parcel  of  seamen,  who  gathered 
about  him  on  all  sides.*  These  were  persons 
whom  Nero  had  fonned  into  a  legion,  that 
they  might  act  as  soldiers.  They  now  met  him 
on  the  road  to  have  their  establishment  con- 
firmed, and  crowded  the  emperor  so  much,  that 
he  could  neither  be  seen  nor  heard  by  those 
who  came  to  wait  on  him;  for  they  insisted,  in 
a  clamorous  manner,  on  having  legionary  co- 
lours and  quarters  assigned  them.  Galba  put 
them  off  to  another  time;  but  they  considered 
that  as  a  denial;  and  some  of  them  even  drew 

*  Dio'CMsiui  telb  uf,  (lib.  Ixir.)  that  leTcn  thoo- 
nad  of  the  duaracd  multitude  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  iipot ;  ud  others  were  committed  to  prison,  where 
ft^jlaj  till  the  death  of  Oalba. 


their  Bwordi:  apon  which  he  ordered  the  caYai 
ry  to  fall  upon  them.  They  made  no  resiat 
tance  but  fled  with  the  utmost  precipiution 
and  many  of  them  were  killed  in  their  flight. 
It  was  considered  as  an  inauspicious  circum- 
stance for  Galba  to  enter  the  city  amidst  so 
much  blood  and  slaughter.  And  thoee  who 
despised  him  before  as  weak  and  inactive 
through  age,  now  looked  upon  him  as  an  utn 
ject  of  fear  and  horror. 

Besides,  while  he  endeavoured  to  reform 
the  extravagance  and  profusion  with  which 
money  used  to  be  given  away  by  Nero,  he 
missed  the  mark  of  propriety.  When  Canue, 
a  celebrated  performer  on  the  flute,  played  to 
him  one  evening  at  court,  aAer  expreaaiiig  the 
highest  satisfaction  at  the  excellence  of  his 
music,  he  ordered  his  purse  to  be  hrooght,  and 
taking  out  a  few  pieces  of  gold,*  gave  them  to 
Canus,  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  thk 
was  a  gratuity  out  of  his  own,  not  the  puUie 
money.  As  for  the  money  which  Nero  had 
given  to  persons  that  pleased  him  on  the  stagey 
or  in  thopaUutroy  he  inaisted  with  great  rigour 
that  it  should  be  all  returned,  except  a  tenth 
part.  And  aa  persons  of  such  dissolute  Uvea, 
who  mind  nothing  but  provision  for  the  day, 
could  produce  very  little,  he  caused  inquiry  to 
be  made  for  all  who  had  bought  any  thing 
from  them,  or  received  presenta,  and  obliged 
them  to  refund.  This  affair  extending  to  great 
numbers  of  people,  and  seeming  to  have  no 
end,  it  reflected  disgrace  upon  the  emperor, 
and  brought  the  public  envy  and  hatred  on 
Yinius,  because  he  made  the  emperor  sordid 
and  mean  to  others,  while  he  pillaged  the  trea- 
sury himself  in  the  most  insatiable  manner,  and 
took  and  sold  whatever  he  thought  proper.  la 
short,  as  Hesiod  says. 

Spare  not  the  AiH  cask,  nor.  when  shallow  stnaas 
Declare  the  bottom  near,  withdraw  your  hand. 

So  Yinius  seeing  Galba  old  and  infirm,  drank 
freely  of  the  favours  of  fortune,  as  only  begin- 
ning, and  yet,  at  the  same  time  drawing  to  aa 
end.f 

But  the  aged  emperor  was  greatly  injured 
by  Yinius,  not  only  through  his  neglect  or  mie> 
application  of  things  committed  to  hia  troat, 
but  by  his  condemning  or  defeating  the  moat 
salutary  intentions  of  his  master.  This  was 
the  case  with  respect  to  punishing  Nero's  min- 
isters. Some  bad  ones,  it  is  true,  were  pot 
to  death,  amongst  whom  were  Cliua,  Polycie- 
tus,Petinus,  and  Patrobius.  Tho  people  eip 
pressed  their  joy  by  loud  plaudits,  when  then 
were  led  through  the^omm  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  called  it  a  glorioua  and  ho^ 

a  Scetonius  says,  Galba  gare  him  fire  denarii.  B«l 
at  that  time  there  were  denarii  of  gold.  That  writer 
adds,  that  when  his  table,  upon  any  eztraordmary  oc- 
casion, was  more  splendidly  serred  than  osaal,  he  coold 
not  forbear  sighing,  and  expressing  hu  dissatiiftctioa 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  common  decency. 

t  Thus,  in  the  court  of  Oalba  appeared  all  the  ea- 
tortiocs  of  Nero*s  reign.  They  were  equally  grierou, 
(savs  Tacitus)  but  not  equally  excused  in  a  prince  of 
Oalba^s  ^ears  and  experience.  He  had  himself  tha 
greatcjt  integrity  of  heart ;  but  as  the  rapacity  aad 
other  excesses  of  his  ministers  were  impnted  to  hua 
he  was  no  leas  hated  tlao  if  be  had  igoouuttad  thos 
L'tnieU. 
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procenion.  Bat  bo  h  god«  and  men,  tbej  nid, 
demanded  the  punishment  of  Tigellinaf,  who 
•uggetted  the  very  wont  meaaarefl,  and  taught 
Nero  all  hia  tyranny.  That  waiVty  miniiter, 
bowever,  had  aecured  himsell  by  great  preaenta 
to  Tmioa,  which  were  only  earaetta  of  itill 
greater.  Turpilianue,  though  obnozioua  only 
because  he  had  not  betrayed  or  hated  hia  maa- 
(er,  on  account  of  his  bad  qualitiea,  and  though 
guilty  of  no  remarkable  crime,  waa,  notwith- 
atanding,  put  to  death;  while  the  man  who  had 
made  Nero  unfit  to  live,  and,  after  he  had  made 
him  such,  deserted  and  betrayed  him,  lived 
and  flouriahed:  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing 
which  Yinius  would  not  sell,  and  that  no  man 
had  reason  to  despair  who  bad  money.  For 
there  waa  no  eight  which  the  people  of  Rome 
io  passionately  longed  for,  aa  that  of  Tigelli- 
ttus  carried  to  execution;  and  in  the  theatre 
and  the  cireui  they  continually  demanded  it, 
till  at  last  the  emperor  checked  them  by  an 
edict,  importing  that  Tigellinua  waa  in  a  deep 
consumption;  which  would  deatroy  him  ere 
long,  and  that  their  sovereign  entreated  them 
not  to  turn  hia  government  into  a  tyranny  by 
needless  acta  of  severity. 

The  people  were  highly  displeased;  but  the 
miscreanta  only  laugh«l  at  them.  Tigellinus 
offered  sacrifice  in  acknowledgment  to  the 
£ods  for  his  recovery,  and  provided  a  great  en- 
^rtainment;  and  Viniua  rose  from  the  erope- 
•or's  table,  to  go  and  carouse  with  Tigellinus, 
locompanied  by  hia  daughter,  who  waa  a 
dridow.  Tigellinus  drank  to  her,  and  said,  ^  I 
frill  make  this  cup  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Jiouaand  draehma$  to  you."  At  the  same 
ime  he  ordered  hia  chief  mistress  to  take  off 
W  own  necklace  and  give  it  her.  Thia 
said  to  be  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
more. 

From  thia  time,  the  moat  moderate  of  Galba'a 
proceedings  waa  misrepresented.*  For  in- 
atance,  his  lenity  to  the  Gauls,  who  had  coo- 
apired  with  Yindei,  did  not  escape  censure. 
For  it  waa  believed  that  they  had  not  gained 
a  remission  of  tribute  and  the  freedom  of  Rome 
from  the  emperor's  indulgence,  but  that  they 
purchased  them  of  Viniua.  Hence  the  people 
nad  a  general  aversion  to  Galba'a  adminiatra- 
tion.  Aa  for  the  soldiers,  though  they  did  not 
receive  what  had  been  promiaed  them,  they 
let  it  pass,  hoping  that,  if  they  had  not  that 
gratuity,  they  should  cerUinly  have  aa  much 
aa  Nero  had  given  them.  But  when  they  be- 
gan to  murmur,  and  their  complainta  were 
brought  to  Galba,  he  said,  what  well  became  a 
prince,  ^  That  it  was  his  custom  to  choose,  not 
to  buy  his  soldiers."  This  saving,  bowever,  be- 
ing reported  to  the  Uoops,  filled  them  with  the 
most  deadly  and  irreconcileable  hatred  to  Gal- 
oa.  For  it  seemed  to  them  that  he  not  onlv 
wanted  to  deprive  them  of  the  gratuity  himself, 
aut  to  set  a  precedent  for  future  emperora. 

Ths  disaffection  to  the  government  that  pre- 
vailed is  Rome  was  aa  yet  kept  secret  in  some 

*  Though  the  rest  of  OdVft^s  eooduct  wu  not  blame- 
leai,  yet  («ccordiug  to  Suetoniaa  and  Zooaras)  he  kept 
tka  foldien  to  their  duty  •  he  punished  with  the  uU 
ooct  lereritv  thoM  who.  by  their  &1m  accuaationt,  had 
occasioned  the  death  of  innocent  pertont;  he  delivered 
up  to  punishment  such  tlares  a»  had  borne  witnen 
•cainsl  their  masterB ;  and  he  recalled  those  who  had 
^ptu  banished  by  Nero  under  preUnce  oftrcaaoa. 


measnra*  partly  because  some  rsLudalng  re« 
erence  for  the  presence  of  the  emperor  pre 
vented  the  flame  of  sedition  from  breaking  out 
and  partly  for  want  of  an  open  occasion  to  at- 
tempt a  change.  But  the  troopa  which  had  served 
under  Yirginins,  and  were  now  commanded  by 
Flaccua  in  Germany,  thinkin(|  tbev  deserved 
great  things  for  the  battle  which  they  fought 
with  Yindez,  and  finding  that  they  obtained 
nothing,  began  to  behave  in  a  very  refractory 
manner,  and  cocJd  not  be  appeaMd  by  their 
officers.  Their  general  himself,  they  utterly 
despised,  aa  well  on  account  of  his  inactiv'ty 
(for  he  had  the  gout  in  a  violent  manner)  as 
hia  want  of  experience  in  military  affairs.  One 
day,  at  some  public  garoea,  when  the  tribunea 
and  centurions,  according  to  custom,  made 
vowa  for  the  happiness  of  the  emperor,  the 
common  soldiers  murmured;  and  when  the  offi* 
cers  repeated  their  good  wishes,  they  answer 
ed,  "If  he  ia  worthy." 

The  legions  that  were  under  the  coromana 
of  Tigellinus  behaved  with  equal  insolence; 
of  which  Galba's  agents  wrote  him  an  account. 
He  waa  now  apprehensive,  that  it  was  not  only 
hia  age,  but  hia  want  of  children,  that  brought 
him  into  contempt;  and  therefore  he  formed  a 
design  to  adopt  aome  voung  man  of  noble 
birth,  and  declare  him  hia  auccessor.  Marcus 
Otho  waa  of  a  family  by  no  meana  obscure; 
but  at  the  same  #me,  he  waa  more  remarkable 
from  hia  infancy  for  luxury  and  love  of  pleaanro 
than  most  of  the  Roman  youth.  And,  as  Ho- 
mer ofVen  calls  Paris,  the huahimdqfthe  htaa- 
ttovLB  Helen,  becvuse  be  had  nothing  else  tc 
distinguish  him,  so  Otho  was  noted  in  Rome 
as  the  husband  of  Poppna.  This  was  the  lady 
whom  Nero  fell  in  love  with  while  she  waa 
wife  to  Crispinus;  but  retaining  aa  yet  some 
respect  for  hia  own  wife,  and  some  reverence 
for  hia  mother,  he  privately  employed  Otho  to 
solicit  her.  For  Otho's  debauchery  had  re- 
commended him  to  Nero  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion, and  he  had  an  agreeable  way  of  rally- 
ing him  upon  what  he  called  hia  avarice  and 
sordid  manner  of  living. 

We  are  told,  that  one  day  when  Nero  waa 
perfuming  himself  with  a  very  rich  essence,  he 
sprinkled  a  little  of  it  upon  Otho.  Otho  in- 
vited the  emperor  the  day  following,  when 
suddenly  gold  and  silver  pipes  opened  on  all 
aidea  of  the  apartment,  and  poured  out  ea- 
sences  for  them  in  as  much  plenty  aa  if  it  had 
been  water.  He  applied  to  Poppca,  accord- 
ing to  Nero'a  deaire,  and  first  seduced  her  foi 
him,  with  the  flattering  idea  of  having  an  em 
peror  for  a  iover;  after  which  he  persuaded  he» 
to  leave  her  husband.  But  when  he  took  her 
home  as  his  own  wife,  he  waa  not  so  happy  ii. 
having  her,  aa  miaerable  in  the  thought  of 
aharing  her  with  another.  And  Poppea  ia 
said  not  to  have  been  displeaaed  with  this  jeal- 
ou8y;forit  seems  she  refused  to  admit  Nero 
when  Otho  waa  absent;  whether  it  was  that 
she  studied  to  keep  Nero's  appetite  from  cloy- 
ing, or  whether  (aa  some  say)  she  did  not 
choose  to  receive  the  emperor  as  a  huab'^nd, 
but  in  her  wanton  way,  took  more  pleasure  ia 
having  him  approach  her  as  a  gallant.  Otho'b 
life,  therefore,  was  in  great  danger  on  account 
of  that  marriage;  and  it  is  aatonishing,  that  tha 
man  who  oould  sacrififA  oia  wife  and  atftet 
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A>r  the  sake  of  Poppca,   ah^ild  tfterwmnfa 
•pan*  Otho. 

But  Otbo  bad  a  friend  in  Seneca;  and  it 
vat  he  who  perraaded  Nero  to  send  him  out 
governor  of  Lositania,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
ocean.  Otbo  made  himself  agree^le  to  the 
inhabiunts  by  his  lenity;  for  he  knew  that 
ipis  command  was  given  him  only  an  a  more 

ouuurable  exile.*  Upon  Galba's  revolt,  he  was 
the  first  governor  of  a  province  that  came  over 
to  him,  and  he  carried  with  him  all  the  gold 
and  silver  vessels  he  had,  to  be  melted  down 
and  coined  for  his  use.  He  likewise  presented 
rim  with  such  of  his  servants  as  knew  best 
how  to  wait  upon  an  emperor.  He  behaved 
o  him,  indeed,  in  all  respects  with  great  fidel 
ty ;  and  it  app^red  from  the  specimen  he  gave, 
that  there  was  no  department  in  the  govern- 
uent  for  which  he  had  not  UlenU.  He  ac- 
companied him  in  his  whole  journey,  and  was 
many  days  in  the  same  carriage  with  him;  dur- 
ing all  which  time  be  lost  no  opportunity  to 
pay  his  court  to  Vinios,  either  by  assiduities  or 
presents;  and  as  he  always  took  care  to  leave 
Dim  the  first  place,  he  was  secure  by  his  means 
of  having  the  second.  Besides  that  there  was 
nothing  invidious  in  this  sution,  he  recom- 
mended himself  by  granting  his  favours  and 
services  without  reward,  and  by  his  general 
affability  and  politeness.  H^took  most  pleas- 
ure in  serving  the  officers  or  the  army,  and 
obtained  governments  for  many  of  them,  partly 
by  applications  to  the  emperor,  and  partly  to 
Vinius  and  his  freedmen,  Icelus  and  Aaiaticus, 
for  these  bad  the  chief  influence  at  court. 

Whenever  (Salba  visited  him,  he  compli- 
mented the  company  of  guards  that  was  upon 
duty,  with  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  man;  thus 
practising  upon  and  gaining  the  soldiers,  while 
lie  seemed  only  to  be  doing  honour  to  their 
mastci .  When  Galba  was  deliberating  on  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  Vinius  proposed  Otho. 
Nor  was  this  a  disinterested  overture,  for 
Otho  had  promised  to  marry  Vinius's  daugh- 
ter, af\er  Oalba  had  adopted  him,  and  appoint- 
ed him  his  successor.  But  Galba  always 
thewed  that  he  preferred  the  good  of  the'  pub- 
lic to  any  private  considerations:  and  in  this 
ease  he  sought  not  for  the  man  who  might  be 
most  agreeable  to  himself,  but  one  who  prom- 
ised to  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  Romans. 
Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  be  would 
have  appointed  Otho  heir  even  to  his  private 
patrimony,  when  be  knew  how  expensive  and 
profuse  he  was.  and  that  he  was  loaded  with  a 
aebt  of  five  millions  of  drachmae.  He  there- 
fore gave  Vinius  a  patient  hearing,  without  re- 
torning  him  any  answer,  and  put  off  the  affair  to 
another  time.  However,  as  he  decltred  him- 
self consul,  and  choose  Vinius  for  his  colleague, 
it  was  supposed  that  be  would  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  and 
the  soldiers  wished  that  Otho  might  be  the  man. 

But  while  Galba  delayed  the  appointment, 
and  continued  deliberating,  the  army  mutined 
In  Germany.  All  the  troops  throughout  the 
empire  hated  (Halba  because  they  h^  not  re- 
^Mived  the  promised  donations;  but  those  in 

On  thb  occtsion  the-  followtnf  dittich  was  an 
Cor  Otho  ncntito  fit  quaritis  raol  honore; 
Uaoris  maditu  cspwmlMM  mm. 


Oermany  bad  a  partienbr  apokijiy  for  thea 
aversion.  They  allc^,  "That  Vir)^Bini 
Rofos,  their  genei  aI,  had  been  removed  with 
ignominy,  and  thai  the  Gaols  who  had  fbo^i 
against  them,  were  the  only  people  that  were 
rewarded;  whilst  all  who  had  not  joined  Vindei 
were  pani8hed,and  Galba,  an  if  be  had  obliga- 
tions to  none  but  him  for  the  imperial  diadem, 
hononred  his  memory  with  sacnficea  aod  pah 
lie  libations.'' 

Such  speeches  as  this  were  cobmbob  ib  the 
camp,  wheo  the  calends  of  January  were  at 
hand,  and  Placcns  assembled  the  aoldiera,  that 
they  might  take  the  cnstoinary  oatb  of  Realty 
to  the  emperor.  But,  instead  oT  that,  they 
overturned  and  broke  to  pieces  the  autaen  of 
Galba,  and  haviag  uken  an  oath  of  allc;giaBce 
to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  they  retired 
to  their  tents.  Their  officers  Were  now  as  ap- 
prehensive of  anarchy  as  rebellion,  and  tbt 
following  speech  is  said  to  have  been  OMule  «■ 
the  occasion :  '^  What  are  we  doing,  mj  feliov 
soldiers.^  We  neither  appoint  another  em 
peror  nor  keep  our  allegiance  to  the  presealy 
as  if  we  had  renounced  not  only  C'»lba,  bit 
every  other  sovereign,  and  all  maimer  «  '  obe- 
dience. It  is  true,  Haideoniua  Flaccoa  js  no 
more  than  the  shadow  of  Galba. .  Ijet  na  qm 
him.  But  at  the  distance  of  one  day^  mareh 
only,  there  is  Vitellius,  who  commanda  in  tlM 
Lower  Germany,  whose  father  was  cenaor  and 
thrice  consul,  and  in  a  manner  colleague  to  the 
emperor  Claudius.  And  though  his  poveny 
may  be  a  circumsunce  for  which  acNne  people 
may  despise  him,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  aii 
probity  and  greatness  of  mind.  Let  oa  go  mad 
declare  him  emperor,  and  shew  the  worU  tbat 
we  know  how  to  choose  a  person  for  that  high 
dignity  better  than  the  Spaniards  and  L.aaita 
nians." 

Some  approved  and  others  rejected  this  mo 
tion.  One  of  the  standard-bearers,  however 
marched  off  privately  and  carried  the  oewa  to 
Vitellius  that  night.  He  found  him  at  table, 
for  he  was  giving  a  great  entertainment  to  hit 
officers.  The  news  soon  spread  through  the 
army,  and  Fabius  Valenv  who  commanded  one 
of  tlie  legions,  went  next  day  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  party  of  hoiae,  and  aalnted  Vi- 
tellius emperor.  For  some  days  before,  ha 
seemed  to  dread  the  weight  of  aovereign  power, 
and  totally  to  decline  it:  but  now,  being  forti- 
fied with  the  indolgenoea  of  the  uble,  to 
which  he  had  sat  down  at  mid-day,  be  went 
out  and  accepted  the  title  of  Germaoicas,  which 
the  army  conferred  upon  him,  though  he  re 
fused  that  of  Casar.  Soon  after,  Flaceaa^ 
troops  forgot  the  republican  oaths  they  had 
taken  to  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  swore 
allegiance  to  Vitellius.  Thus  Vitellius  waa 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Germany. 

As  soon  as  Galba  was  informed  of  the  hi 
Burrection  there,  he  resolved  without  forthef 
delay,  to  proceed  to  the  adoption.  He  knew 
some  of  his  friends  were  for  Dolabella,  and  a 
still  greater  number  for  Otho;  but  witbou. 
being  guided  by  the  judgment  of  eitner  party 
or  making  the  least  mention  of  bis  design,  ht 
sent  suddenly  for  Piso  the  son  of  Craaaua  and 
Scribonia,  who  were  pv.  to  death  by  Nero}  a 
,  young  man  formed  by  nature  fo»  eve«7  virto^ 
.  and  (Hstioguished  for  his  modes  *  and  aofaviatf 
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ti  oiuuien.  In  paraoance  of  his  intebtioiif,  he 
«rent  down  with  him  to  he  camp,  to  give  him 
the  title  of  €«•»,  and  declare  him  his  tucoes- 
aor  But  he  was  no  aooner  ont  of  his  palace, 
than  very  ioaospicioas  preaages  appeared.  And 
in  the  camp,  when  be  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  army,  reading  some  parts  and  pronouncing 
others  from  memory,  the  many  claps  of  thun- 
der and  flashes  of  lighming,  the  violent  rain 
that  fell,  and  the  darkness  that  covered  both 
the  camp  and  the  city,  plainly  announced  that 
the  gods  did  not  admit  of  the  adoption,  and 
that  the  issue  would  be  unfortunate.  The 
countenance  of  the  soldiers  too,  were  black  and 
louring,  because  there  was  no  donation  even 
on  that  occasion.* 

As  to  Piso,  all  that  were  present  could  not 
but  wonder,  that  so  far  as  they  could  conjec- 
ture from  his  voice  and  look,  he  was  not  dis- 
•rincerted  with  so  great  an  honour,  though  he 
lid  not  receive  it  without  sensibility .f  On  the 
contrary,  in  Otho>s  countenance  there  appear^ 
ed  strong  ntarks  of  resentment,  and  of  the  im- 
patience with  which  he  bore  the  disappoint- 
ment of  bis  hopes.  For  his  failing  of  that  hon- 
our, which  he  had  been  thought  worthy  to 
aspire  to,  and  which  he  lately  believed  himself 
very  near  attaining,  seemed  a  proof  of  Gralba's 
hatred  and  ill-intentions  to  him.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  without  apprehensions  of  what  might 
befal  him  afterwards;  and  dreading  Qalba,  ex- 
ecrating Piso,  and  full  of  indignation  against 
Vinius,  he  retired  with  this  confusion  of  pas- 
sions in  his  heart.  But  the  Chaldeans  and 
other  diviners,  whom  he  had  always  about 
hijn,  would  not  suffer  him  entirely  to  give  up 
his  hopes,  or  t^andon  his  design.  In  particular 
he  relied  on  Ptolemy,  because  he  had  former- 
ly predicted  that  he  should  not  fall  by  the  hand 
of  Nero,  but  survive  him,  and  live  to  ascend 
the  imperial  throne.  For,  as  the  former  part 
of  the  prophecy  proved  true,  he  thought  he 
bad  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  latter.  None, 
oowever,  exasperated  him  more  against  Galba 
than  those  who  condoled  with  him  in  private, 
and  pretended  that  he  had  been  treated  with 
great  ingratitude.  Besides,  there  was  a  num- 
ber of  people  that  had  flourished  under  Tigel- 
linus  and  Nymphidintf,  and  now  lived  in  pov* 
erty  and  disgrace,  who,  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  Otbo,  expressed  great  indignation  at 
the  slight  he  had  suffered,  and  urged  him  to 
revenge  it.  Amongst  these  were  Yeturius, 
who  was  optiOf  or  centurion's  deputy,  and 
Barbius,  who  was  UsterarkUj  or  one  of  those 
that  carry  the  word  from  the  tribunes  to  the 
centurions^  Onomastus,  one  of  Otho's  freed- 
men,  joined  them,  and  went  from  troop  to 
troop,  corrupting  some  with  money,  and  others 
with  promises.  Indeed,  they  were  corrupt 
enough  already,  and  wanted  only  an  opportu- 
nity to  put  their  designs  in  execution,  u  they 
had  not  been  extremely  disaffected,  they  could 

*  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  a  little  «zertion  of  liberality 
iroald  hare  gained  Uie  army ;  ^d  that  Qalba  saffered 
oy  sn  unseasonable  altentioa  to  the  purity  of  sncieut 


f  See  an  excellent  speech  wbidi  Tacitus  ascribes  to 
Oalba  on  this  occasion. 

X  The  way  of  setting  the  nightly  goard  was  by  a 
tessera,  or  tally,  with  %  particular  useription,  given 
from  one  ccntunon  1^  another,  quite  throogfa  the  army, 
till  it  came  again  to  the  tribune  who  flrst  delivered  iL 


not  have  been  prepared  for  a  revolt  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time  aa  that  of  four  days,  which  wan 
all  that  paaaed  between  tlie  adoption  and  the 
assassination;  for  Piso  and  Galba  were  both 
slain  the  sixth  day  after,  which  waa  the  fif- 
teenth of  January.  £arly  in  the  morning  Gal- 
ba sacrificed  in  Uie  palace  in  presence  of  his 
friends  Umbricius,  the  diviner,  no  sooner 
took  the  entrails  in  his  hands  than  he  declarody 
not  in  enigmatical  expressions,  but  plainly,  that 
there  were  aigna  of  great  troubles  and  of  trea- 
son that  threatened  immediate  danger  to  the 
emperor.  Thua  Otho  was  almost  delivered  up 
to  Galba  by  the  hand  of  the  gods;  for  he  stood 
behind  the  emperor,  listenmg  with  great  atten^ 
tioo  to  the  obaervations  made  by  Urobriciuik 
These  put  him  in  great  confusion,  his  fears 
were  discovered  by  his  change  of  colour,  when 
his  freedman  Onomastus  came  and  told  him 
that  the  architecU  were  come,  and  waited  for 
him  at  his  house  This  was  the.  signal  for 
Otho's  meeting  the  soldiers.  He  pretended, 
therefore,  that  he  had  bought  an  old  house, 
which  these  architects  were  to  examine,  and 
going  down  by  what  is  called  Tiberius's  palace* 
went  to  that  part  of  the  forum  where  sundk 
the  gilded  pillar  which  terminates  all  the  great 
roads  in  Italy.* 

The  soldiers  who  received  him,  and  saluted 
him  emperor,  are  said  not  to  have  been  more 
than  twenty-three.  So  that,  though  he  had 
nothing  of  that  dastardly  spirit  which  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  constitution  and  the  effeminacy  ol 
his  life  seemed  to  declare;  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, was  firm  and  resolute  in  time  oi  danger* 
yet,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  intimidated  and 
wanted  to  retire.  But  the  soldiers  would  not 
suffer  it.  They  surrounded  the  chairf  with 
drawn  swords,  and  insisted  on  his  proceeding 
to  the  camp.  Meantime  Otho  oesired  the 
be  rers  to  make  haste,  often  declaring  that  he 
WM  a  lost  man.  There  were  some  who  over^ 
heard  him,  and  they  rather  wondered  at  the 
hardiness  of  the  attempt  with  so  small  a  party* 
than  disturbed  themselves  about  the  conse- 
quences. As  he  was  carried  through  the  forum, 
about  the  same  number  as  the  first,  joined  him, 
and  others  afterward,  by  three  or  four  at  a 
time.  The  whole  party  then  saluted  him 
Cesar,  and  conducted  him  to  the  camp,  flour- 
iahing  their  swords  before  him.  Martialis* 
the  tribune  who  kept  guard  that  day,  knowing 
nothing  (as  they  tell  us)  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
surprised  and  terrified  at  so  unexpected  a 
sight,  and  suffered  them  to  enter.  Wiien  Otho 
was  within  the  camp,  he  met  with  no  resisb' 
ance,  for  the  conspirators  gathered  about  such 
as  were  strangers  to  the  design,  and  made  it 
their  business  to  explain  it  to  them}  upon 
which  they  joined  them  by  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  first  out  of  fear*  and  ailerwards  cc:X  at 
choice. 

The  news  was  immediately  carried  to  Gal- 
ba, while  the  diviner  yet  attended,  and  had  the 
entrails  in  his  hands;  so  that  they  who  had 
been  most  incredulous  in  matters  of  divinati.>n, 
and  even  held  it  in  contempt  before,  were 
astonished  at  the  divine  interposition  in  the 

*  Thu  pillar  was  set  up  by  Angustus.  when  he  tool 
the  highways  under  his  inspection,  and  had  the  dis 
tances  of  pwces  from  Rome  marked  npoa  it. 

'  "         '  *  e  got  bto  a  women's  sodsa,  la 

eoacealed. 


t  Suetonius  mys,  he  got  i 
order  to  be  the  better  eoaceai 
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tor  llie 
■pare  Otho. 


8eneo«;    and  it 
nd  him  out 


But  Otho  had  a  Wend  in 
was  he  who  penuaded  Nero      ^^  ^ .. 

governor  of  Lu«iuma,  upon  the  ^«^f "  ^^ 
Scean.  Otho  made  himself  »«««V*»I^  J^'tJ^ 
inhabiunu  by  hi-  lenity  5  tor  he  »^«;^^*J" 
iri«  command  was  given  him  only    M   » jn^'« 

ouourableexile .•  Upon  GalbaWolt^e  wa, 
thefirat  governor  of  a  provincejh^^  oame  over 


"I 
ion' 


«ikeof  Poppea,  ah.lia    •/^«f^"«« |  Germa 
tho.  _  __^  ..  |»veP8io 

Rufus, 
ignomii 
Against 

were  pi 
^ona  to 
honoun 
the  firal  governor  of  a  province  inav  ^» ---  -  •  -    iic  li ba i . 
to  him,  Snd  he  carri«5  with  him  all    the  gold        Such  . 
and  silver  ve^Kjla  he  had,  to  be  melted  down 
and  coined  for  his  use.    He  likewise  presented 
rim  with  auch  of  his  aervanU  aa    k  new  best 
how  to  wait  upon   an  emperor.    He  behavwl 
o  him,  indeed,  in  all  respecU  with  g»^»*  "del- 
ty  •,  and  it  appeared  from  the  specimen  he  gave, 
that  there  was  no  department  in  the   govern- 
uent  for  which  he  had  not  talents.      He  ac- 
companied him  in  his  whole  journey,  and  was 
many  days  in  the  same  carriage  with  him;  dur- 
ing all   which  time  he  lost  no  opportunity  to 
pay  his  court  to  Vinius,  either  by  assiduities  or 
presents*,  and  as  he  always  took  care  to  leave 
him  the  first  place,  he  was  secure  by  his  means 
of  having  the  second.     Besides  that  there  was 
nothing  invidious  in  this  station,  he    recom- 
mended himself  by  granting  his  favours  and 
■ervices  without  reward,  and  by  his  general 
affability  and  politeness.    H^took  most  pleas- 
ure  in  serving  the  officers  or  the  army,   and 
obuined  governmenu  for  many  of  them,  partly 
by  applications  to  the  emperor,  and  partly  to 
Vinius  and  his  freedmen,  Icelus  and  Asiaticus, 
for  these  had  the  chief  influence  Ht  court. 

Whenever  GJalba  visited  him,  he  compli- 
nentod  the  company  of  guards  that  was  upon 
duty,  with  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  man;  thus 

Kaclising  upon  and  gaining  the  soldiers,  while 
seemed  only  to  be  doing  honour  to  their 
mastei .  When  Galba  waa  deliberating  on  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  Vinius  proposed  Otho. 
Nor  was  this  a  disinterested  overture,  for 
Otho  had  promised  to  marry  Vinius's  daugh- 
ter, aAer  Galba  had  adopted  him,  and  appoint- 
ed him  his  successor.  But  Galba  always 
riiewed  that  he  preferred  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic to  any  private  considerations:  and  in  this 
case  he  sought  not  for  the  man  who  might  be 
most  agreeable  to  himsdf,  but  one  who  prom- 
»«1  to  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  Romans, 
indeed  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  and  ^. tali  v  t^ 
have  appointed  Otho  heir  even  to  his  private  fied  w^th  ,1 
patrimony,  when  he  kne»ir  how  expensive  and  which  ho  U^HT 
profuse  he  was.  snri  thmt  ko  »,..  i».^^  _.:.i.  _  I . .     .      '*'^^ 
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dignity.  Naj,  wnen  he  giTe  the  sanction  oi 
his  name  to  Vindex,  that  which  before  wss 
called  rebellion  was  considered  only  as  a  civil 
war,  because  a  man  of  princely  talents  was 
then  at  the  head  of  it  So  that  be  did  not  so 
much  want  the  empire  as  the  empire  wanted 
himi  and  with  these  principles  he  attempted 
to  govern  a  people  corrupted  by  Tigellinus 
and  Nymphidius,  as  Scipio,  Fabricius,  an«l 
Camillus  governed  the  Romans  of  their  times. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  shewed 
hmself  a  chief  worthy  of  ancient  Rome 
through  all  the  military  department:  but,  in 
the  civil  administration,  he  delivered  himself 
up  to  Yinius,  to  J^co,  and  to  his  enfranchised 
slaves,  who  sold  every  thing,  in  the  same  man> 
ner  as  Nero  had  left  all  to  his  insatiable  ver 
min.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no 
man  regretted  him  as  an  emperor,  though  al 
most  all  were  moved  with  pity  at  his  mise-ablv 
fate. 
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gain  him  their  afiections,  as  his  punishing  li- 
gellinus.    It  is  true,  be  had  long  suffered  un- 
der the  fear  of  punishment,  which  the  Romans 
demanded  as  a  public  debt,  and  under  a  com 
plication  of  incurable  distempers.    These,  to 
gether  with  his  infamous  connections  with  the 
worst  of  prostitutes,  into  which  his  passions 
drew  him,  though  almost  in  the  arms  of  death, 
were  considered  by  the  thinking  part  of  man- 
kind as  thj greatest  of  punishments,  and  worse 
than  many  deaths.    Yet  it  was  a  pain  to  the 
common  people,  that  he  should  see  the  light  of 
the  sun,  after  so  many  excellent  men  had  been 
deprived  of  it  through  his  means.  He  was  then 
at  his  country  house  near  Sinuessa,  and  had 
vessels  at  anchor,  ready  to  carry  him  on  occa- 
sion to  some  distant  country.  Otho  sent  to  him 
there;  and  he  first  attempted  to  bribe  the  mes- 
(>nger  with  large  sums  to  suffer  him  to  escape 
Vhen  he  found  that  did  not  take  effect,  be 
ve  him  the  money  notwithstanding j  and  de« 
ng  only  to  be  indulged  a  few  moments  till 
had  shaved  himself,  he  took  the  razor  and 
his  own  throat 

sides  this  just  satisfaction  that  Otho  gave 

cople,  it  was  m  most  agreeable  circom- 

■  that  he  remembered  none  of  his  private 

's.  To  gratify  the  populace,  n'e  suffered 

I'io  at  first  to  give  him  in  the  theatres  the 

r  Nero,  and  he  made  no  opposition  to 

ho  erected  publicly  the  statues  of  that 
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tor  the  nke  of  Poppmi,   >h%i)d  tfUrwrnrdi 
a|Nirp  Otho. 

But  Otho  bid  a  fKend  in  SeMca;  and  it 
was  he  who  peraoaded  Nero  to  aend  him  out 
governor  of  LfUaitania,  upon  the  bordera  of  the 
ocean.  Otho  made  himself  agreeable  to  the 
inhabitants  by  hia  lenity;  for  he  Itnew  that 
ipia  command  waa  given  him  only  aa  a  more 

ouourabie  exile.*  Upon  Galba'a revolt,  he  waa 
the  firat  governor  of  a  province  that  came  over 
to  him,  and  he  carried  with  him  all  the  gold 
and  stiver  veaaela  he  had,  to  be  melted  down 
and  coined  for  hia  aae.  He  likewise  preaented 
rim  with  such  of  his  aervanta  aa  knew  best 
how  to  wait  upon  an  emperor.  He  behaved 
o  him,  indeed,  in  all  reapecta  with  great  fidel- 
ty ;  and  it  appeared  from  the  specimen  be  gave, 
that  there  waa  no  department  in  the  govern- 
Lient  for  which  he  had  not  talenU.  He  ac- 
companied him  in  his  whole  journey,  and  waa 
many  days  in  the  same  carriage  with  him;  dur- 
ing ail  which  time  he  lost  no  opportunity  to 
pay  hia  court  to  Yinius,  either  by  assiduities  or 
presents;  and  as  he  alwaye  took  care  to  leave 
Dim  the  firat  place,  he  was  secure  by  his  means 
of  having  the  second.  Besides  that  there  was 
nothing  invidious  in  this  station,  he  recom- 
mended himself  by  granting  his  favoura  and 
aervicea  without  reward,  and  by  his  general 
affability  and  politeness.  H^took  most  pleas- 
ure in  aerving  the  officers  ^  tho  army,  and 
obtained  govemmenta  for  many  of  them,  partly 
by  applications  to  the  emperor,  and  partly  to 
Yinius  and  his  freedmen,  Icelua  and  Asiaticus, 
for  these  had  the  chief  influence  at  court. 

Whenever  Oalba  visited  him,  he  compli- 
mented the  company  of  guards  that  was  upon 
duty,  with  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  man;  thus 
practising  upon  and  gaining  the  aoldiera,  while 
lie  aeemed  only  to  be  doing  honour  to  their 
mostci .  When  Galba  waa  deliberating  on  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  Yinius  proposed  Otho. 
Nor  was  this  a  disinterested  overture,  for 
Otho  had  promised  to  marry  Yinius's  daugh- 
ter, aAer  Galba  had  adopted  him,  and  appoint- 
ed him  his  successor.  But  Galba  always 
shewed  that  he  preferred  the  good  of  the'  pub- 
lic to  any  private  considerations:  and  in  this 
caae  he  sought  not  for  the  man  who  might  be 
most  agreeable  to  himsdf,  but  one  who  prom- 
ised to  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  Romans. 
Indeed  it  can  hardlv  be  supposed  that  he  would 
have  appointed  OtKo  heir  even  to  his  private 
patrimony,  when  he  kne«/  how  expensive  and 

Srofuse  he  was.  and  that  he  was  loaded  with  a 
ebt  of  five  millions  of  drachmas.  He  there- 
fore gave  Yinius  a  patient  hearing,  without  re- 
taming  him  any  answer,  and  put  off  the  affair  to 
another  time.  However,  as  he  decUred  him- 
self consul,  and  choose  Yinius  for  his  colleague, 
it  was  supposed  that  he  would  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  and 
the  soldiers  wished  that  Otho  might  be  the  man. 
But  while  Galba  delayed  the  appointment, 
and  continued  deliberating,  the  army  mutined 
ro  Germany.  All  the  troopa  throughout  the 
empire  hated  (}alba  because  they  h^  not  re* 
Mived  the  promised  donations;  but  thoae  in 

On  Uib  oecanon  the  followbg  dittich  was  aoads 
Cor  OUio  nentito  sit  qineritis  esol  honore ; 
VBoris  iiMchvf  cKpwml  mm  mm. 


Germany  had  a  particular  apology  for  then 
aversion.  They  allowed,  "That  Yirginiof 
Rufua,  their  genet aI,  had  been  removed  with 
ignominy,  and  thai  the  Gauls  who  had  foo^^l 
against  them,  were  the  only  people  that  were 
rewarded;  whilst  all  who  had  not  joined  Yindei 
were  punished,  and  Galba,  as  if  he  had  obliga- 
tions to  none  but  him  for  the  imperial  diadem, 
honoured  bis  memory  with  sacrifices  and  pob 
lie  libations.'' 

Such  speeches  as  this  were  common  in  the 
camp,  when  the  calenda  of  January  were  at 
hand,  and  Flaccus  aaaembled  the  aoldiere,  that 
they  might  take  the  customary  oath  of  realty 
to  tho  emperor.  But,  instead  of  that,  they 
overturned  and  broke  to  pieces  the  atatves  of 
Galba,  and  having  uken  an  oath  of  allegiaoce 
to  the  aenate  and  people  of  Rome,  they  retired 
to  their  tents.    Their  officers  Were  now  aa  ap- 

!>rehen8ive  of  anarchy  as  rebellion,  and  tbt 
bllowing  apeech  is  aaid  to  have  been  made  ob 
the  occasion :  **  What  are  we  doing,  my  fellow 
soldiers?  We  neither  appoint  snotber  tm 
peror  nor  keep  our  allegiance  to  the  pteaent, 
aa  if  we  had  renounced  not  only  C'»lba,  bat 
every  other  sovereign,  and  all  manner  «  '  obe> 
dience.  It  ia  true,  Haidconioa  Flacciia  js  no 
more  than  the  shadow  of  G«lba. .  Let  us  qui 
him.  But  at  the  distance  of  one  day'k  march 
only,  there  is  Yitellius,  who  commanda  in  the 
Lower  Germany,  whose  father  waa  censor  aad 
thrice  consul,  and  in  a  manner  colleague  to  the 
emperor  Claudiua.  And  though  his  poverty 
may  be  m  circumstance  for  which  apme  people 
may  despise  him,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  Ida 
probity  and  greatness  of  mind.  Let  us  go  avl 
declare  him  emperor,  and  shew  the  worbl  that 
we  know  how  to  choose  a  peraon  for  that  high 
dignity  better  than  the  Spaniarda  and  Loeita 
nians.'' 

Some  approved  and  others  rejected  this  dm 
tion.  One  of  the  standard-bearera,  however^ 
marched  off  privately  and  carried  the  news  to 
Yitellius  that  night.  He  found  him  at  table, 
for  he  waa  giving  a  great  entertainmeot  to  bia 
officers.  The  news  toon  spread  through  the 
army,  and  Fabina  Yalenv  who  commanded  oae 
of  the  legiona,  went  next  day  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  party  of  hoiae,  and  aaluted  Yi- 
tellius emperor.  For  some  days  before,  he 
seemed  to  dread  the  weight  of  sovereign  power, 
and  totally  to  decline  it:  but  now,  being  forti- 
fied with  the  indulgences  of  the  ubie,  to 
which  he  had  sat  down  at  mid-day,  he  w«st 
out  and  accepted  the  title  of  Germanicus,  wbicfa 
the  army  conferred  upon  him,  though  he  re 
fused  that  of  Caaar.  Soon  afler,  Flaccaa> 
troopa  forgot  the  republican  oatha  they  had 
Uken  to  the  aenate  and  the  people,  and  swore 
allegiance  to  Yitelliua.  Thus  Yitellius  waa 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Germany. 

Aa  soon  as  Galba  waa  informed  of  the  in 
eurrection  there,  he  resolved  without  furthef 
delay,  to  proceed  to  the  adoption.  He  knew 
aome  of  his  tnenda  w«re  for  Dolabella,  and  a 
etill  greater  number  for  Otho;  but  withoo. 
being  guided  by  the  judgment  of  eitner  party 
or  making  the  least  mention  of  his  design,  fat 
sent  soddenlv  for  Piso  the  son  of  Craasua  aad 
Scribonia,  who  were  puv  to  death  1^  Nero|  a 
young  man  formed  by  nature  fo»  eve*y  irirto% 
and  distinguished  for  his  modea  *  and  sobriatf 
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ti  mauien.  In  pannance  of  hii  iotebtions,  he 
«rent  down  with  him  to  he  camp,  to  give  him 
the  title  of  Csaar,  and  declare  him  his  sucoea* 
sor  But  he  was  no  aooner  out  of  his  palace, 
than  very  ioautpicJoas  preaages  appeared.  And 
in  the  camp,  when  he  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  army,  reading  some  parts  and  pronouncing 
others  from  memory,  the  many  clapc  of  thun- 
der and  flashes  of  lighming,  the  violent  rain 
that  fell,  and  the  darkness  that  covered  both 
the  camp  and  the  city,  plainly  announced  that 
the  gods  did  not  admit  of  the  adoption,  and 
that  the  issue  would  be  unfortunate.  The 
countenance  of  the  soldiers  too,  were  black  and 
louring,  because  there  was  no  donation  even 
on  that  occasion.* 

As  to  Piso,  all  that  vrere  present  could  not 
bat  wonder,  that  so  far  as  they  could  conjec- 
ture from  his  voice  and  look,  he  was  not  dis- 
•r)ncerted  with  so  great  an  honour,  though  he 
lid  not  receive  it  without  sensibility .f  On  the 
contrary,  in  Otho's  countenance  there  appear^ 
ed  strong  marks  of  resentment,  and  of  tne  im- 
patience with  which  he  bore  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes.  For  his  failing  of  that  hon- 
our, which  he  had  been  thought  worthy  to 
aspire  to,  and  which  he  lately  believed  himself 
very  near  attaining,  seemed  a  proof  of  Galba's 
hatred  and  ill-intentions  to  him.  He  waa  not, 
therefore,  without  appreheoaionsof  what  might 
befal  him  afterwards;  and  dreading  Galba,  ex- 
ecrating Piso,  and  full  of  indignation  againat 
Vinius,  he  retired  with  this  confusion  of  paa- 
aions  in  his  heart.  But  the  Chaldeans  and 
other  diviners,  whom  he  bad  always  about 
bijn,  would  not  suffer  htm  entirely  to  give  up 
his  hopes,  ot  abandon  hia  design.  In  particular 
he  relied  on  Ptolemy,  because  he  had  former- 
ly predicted  that  he  shonld  not  fall  by  the  hand 
of  Nero,  but  survive  him,  and  live  to  ascend 
the  iropei'ia]  throne.  For,  as  the  former  part 
of  the  prophecy  proved  true,  he  thought  he 
bad  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  latter.  None, 
nowever,  exasperated  him  more  againat  Oalba 
than  those  who  condoled  with  him  in  private, 
and  pretended  that  he  had  been  treated  with 
great  ingratitude.  Besides,  there  was  a  num- 
ber of  people  that  had  flourished  under  Tigel- 
linus  and  Nymphidiu^  and  now  lived  in  pov- 
erty  and  disgrace,  who,  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  Otbo,  expressed  great  indignation  at 
the  slight  he  had  Buffered,  and  urged  him  to 
revenge  it.  Amongst  these  were  Yeturius, 
who  was  optiOy  or  centurion's  deputy,  and 
Barbios,  who  waa  t€$$ermriuiy  or  one  of  those 
that  carry  the  word  from  the  tribunes  to  the 
centurions^  Onomaatus,  one  of  Otho's  freed- 
men,  joined  them,  and  went  from  troop  to 
troop,  corrupting  aome  with  money,  and  otnera 
with  promises.  Indeed,  they  were  corrupt 
enough  already,  and  wanted  only  an  opportu* 
nity  to  pot  their  deaigna  in  execution.  If  they 
had  not  been  extremely  disaffected,  they  could 

*  Tacitus  telb  ua,  Ihat  a  little  exertion  of  liberality 
irould  have  gained  Uie  army ;  ^d  that  Oalba  suflerca 
oy  aa  uneeaioiiable  attcatioa  to  the  purity  of  aocicot 
timet. 

f  See  an  excellent  epeeek  whiek  Tadtiu  aieribee  to 
Oalba  on  thb  oecasion. 

I  The  wny  of  settinf  the  nightly  guard  wai  by  a 
festera,  or  tally^  with  %  Mrlicular  inMriptuo,  given 
from  oiie  eentunon  t^  another,  quite  through  the  army, 
till  it  came  again  to  die  tribune  who  flntlelivered  iL 


nnt  have  been  prepared  for  a  revolt  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time  as  that  of  four  daya,  which  wan 
all  that  paaaed  between  tlie  adoption  and  the 
aaaassination ;  for  Piso  and  Galba  were  both 
slain  the  sixth  day  after,  which  waa  the  fif^ 
teenth  of  January.  Early  in  the  morning  Gal- 
ba aacrificed  in  the  palace  in  presence  of  hia 
friends  Umbricius,  the  diviner,  no  sooner 
took  the  entrails  in  hia  hands  than  he  declared, 
not  in  enigmatical  expressions,  but  plainly,  that 
there  were  aigna  of  great  troubles  and  of  trea- 
son that  threatened  immediate  danger  to  the 
emperer.  Thua  Otho  waa  almost  delivered  up 
to  Galba  by  the  hand  of  the  goda;  for  he  stood 
behind  the  emperor,  liatentng  with  great  atten- 
tion to  the  obaervationa  made  by  Urobriciosi 
Theae  put  him  in  great  confusion,  his  feara 
were  diacovered  by  hia  change  of  colour,  when 
hia  freedman  Onomaatua  came  and  told  him 
that  the  architecta  were  come,  and  waited  for 
him  at  hia  house  This  was  the. signal  for 
Otho's  meeting  the  soldiers.  He  pretended, 
therefore,  that  he  had  bought  an  old  bouse, 
which  these  architecta  were  to  examine,  and 
going  down  by  what  ia  called  Tiberius's  palace, 
went  to  that  part  of  the  forum  where  standi 
the  gilded  pillar  which  terminates  all  the  great 
roads  in  Italy.* 

The  aokliera  who  received  him,  and  aaluted 
him  emperor,  are  aaid  not  to  have  been  more 
than  twenty-three.  So  that,  though  he  had 
nothing  of  that  daatardly  spirit  which  the  deli- 
cacy of  hia  conatittttion  and  the  effeminacy  ol 
his  life  seemed  to  declare;  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, was  firm  and  resolute  in  time  oi  danger; 
yet,  on  thia  occaaion,  he  waa  intimidated  and 
wanted  to  retire.  But  the  aoldiera  would  not 
suffer  it.  They  aurrounded  the  chairf  with 
drawn  sworda,  and  insisted  on  his  proceeding 
to  the  camp.  Meantime  Otbo  desired  the 
be  rers  to  make  haate,  often  declaring  that  he 
WM  a  lost  man.  There  were  some  who  over^ 
heard  him,  and  they  rather  wondered  at  the 
hardiness  of  the  attempt  with  ao  small  a  party, 
than  disturbed  themaelvea  about  the  cona»* 
quenoea.  Aa  he  waa  carried  through  the  forum, 
about  the  same  number  aa  the  first,  joined  him, 
and  othera  afVerwaid,  by  three  or  four  at  a 
time.  The  whole  party  then  aaluted  him 
Cesar,  and  conducted  him  to  the  camp,  flour- 
iahing  their  aworda  before  him.  Martialis, 
the  tribune  who  kept  guard  that  day,  knowing 
nothing  (as  they  tell  us)  of  the  conspiracy,  waa 
surpriMd  and  terrified  at  so  unexpected  a 
sight,  and  auffered  them  to  enter.  When  Otho 
waa  within  the  camp,  he  met  with  no  reaist* 
ance,  for  the  conspirators  gathered  about  such 
aa  were  atraogera  to  the  (teaign,  and  made  it 
their  buaineas  to  explain  it  to  them}  upon 
which  they  joined  them  by  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  first  out  of  fear,  and  afVerwarda  cci  at 
choice. 

The  newa  was  immediately  carried  to  Gal- 
ba, while  the  diviner  yet  attended,  and  had  the 
entraila  in  hia  handa;  ao  that  they  who  had 
been  moat  increduloua  in  mattera  of  divinati  jn, 
and  even  held  it  in  contempt  before,  were 
oatonished  at  the  divine  interpoaition  in  the 

*  Thu  pillar  waa  aet  up  by  Angustua.  when  he  tool 
the  higkwaya  under  hii  inapection.  and  had  the  dia 
tancca  of  pbeea  from  Rome  marked  upon  it 

i  Suetoniua  mys,  he  got  into  a  womea^  aedsBt  la 
order  to  be  the  better  eoacealed. 
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iccomplwhinent  of  thii  prenge.  People  of 
iJJ  sorts  now  crowding  from  the  foram  to  the 
palace,  Vinius  and  Laco,  with  some  of  the 
emperor's  freedmen,  stooid  before  him  with 
drawn  swoids  to  defend  him.  Piso  went  ont 
to  speak  to  the  lifeguards,  and  Marios  Celsos, 
m  man  of  great  courage  and  hoaoar,  was  sent 
to  secure  Uie  lUyrian  legion,  which  lay  in  Vip- 
sanius's  portico. 

Galba  was  inclined  to  go  out  to  the  people. 
Vinios  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  itj 
tmt  Celsos  and  Laco  encouraged  him  to  go  on, 
and  expressed  themselves  with  some  sharp- 
ness against  Vinios.  Meantime  a  strong  re- 
port prevailed  that  Otho  was  slain  in  the  camp; 
soon  after  which,  Julius  Atticus,  a  soldier  of 
40me  note  amongst  the  guards,  came  up,  and 
crying  that  he  was  the  man  that  had  killed 
Cesar's  enemy,  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  shewed  his  bloody  sword  to  Galba. 
The  emperor,  fixing  his  eye  upon  him,  said, 
**  Who  gave  you  orders.'**  He  answered,  "  My 
allegiance  and  the  oath  I  had  taken }"  and  the 
people  expressed  their  approbation  in  loud 
Dlaodits.  Galba  then  went  out  in  a  sedan 
chair,  with  a  design  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and 
shew  himself  to  the  people.  Bat  he  no  sooner 
entered  the  forum  than  the  rumour  changed 
like  the  wind,  and  news  met  him,  that  Otho 
was  master  of  the  camp.  On  this  occasion,  as 
it  was  natural  amongst  a  multitude  of  neople, 
some  called  out  to  him  to  advance,  ana  some 
to  retire;  some  to  take  courage,  and  some  to 
be  cautious.  His  chair  was  tossed  backward 
and  forward,  as  in  a  tempest,  and  ready  to  be 
overset,  when  there  appeared  first  a  party  of 
horse,  and  then  another  of  foot,  issuing  from 
the  Basiliea  of  Paolos,  and  crying  out,  <<  Away 
with  this  private  man!"  Numbers  were  then 
running  about,  not  to  separate  by  flight,  but 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  porticoes  and  emi- 
nences about  the  forum,  as  it  were  to  enjoy 
some  pubhc  spectacle.  Atilius  Yiiigtlio  beat 
down  one  of  Galba's  stetues,  which  served  as 
signal  for  hostilities,  and  they  attacked  the 
chair  on  all  sides  with  javelins.  As  those  did 
not  despatoh  him,  they  advanced  sword  in 
hand.  In  this  time  of  trial  none  stood  up  in 
bis  defence  but  one  man,  who,  indeed,  amongst 
so  many  millions,  was  the  only  one  that  did 
honour  to  the  Roman  empire.  This  was  Sem- 
pronius  Densus,*  a  centurion,  who,  without 
any  particular  obligations  to  Galba,  and  only 
from  a  regard  to  honour  and'  the  law,  stood 
forth  to  defend  the  chair.  First  of  all  he  lifted 
up  the  vine-branch,  with  which  the  centurions 
chastise  such  as  deserve  stripes,  and  then  call- 
ed out  to  the  soldiers  who  were  pressing  on, 
and  commanded  them  to  spare  the  emperor. 
They  fell  upon  him,  notwithstanding,  and  he 
drew  his  sword  and  fought  a  long-time,  till  he 
received  a  stroke  in  the  ham,  which  brought 
him  to  the  ground. 

The  chair  was  overturned,  at  what  is  called 
the  Curtian  lake,  and  Galba  tumbling  out  of  it, 
they  ran  to  despatch  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  presented  his  throat,  and  said,  <<  Strike,  if 
it  be  for  the  good  of  Rome."    He  received 

•  In  the  Greek  text  it  is  Indittnu;  but  that  text  (as 
we  obMrred  before)  in  the  life  of  OaIIm,  is  extremely 
eorrupt.  We  have  therefore  gken  Dtrmu  from  Taci- 
tus '  a*  rirgiUo,  iiiSiead  of  SerceUo,  above. 


many  strokes  upon  hia  arms  and  'ega,  for  fas 
had  a  coat  of  mail  upon  his  oody.  According 
to  most  aocounte,  it  was  Camnrins,  a  soldie 
of  the  fifteenth  legion  that  despatched  him 
though  some  say  it  was  Terentius,  some  Area 
dius,*  and  others  Fabius  Fabulos.  They  add, 
that  when  Fabius  had  cut  oflT  his  head,  he 
wrapped  it  up  in  the  skirt  of  his  garment,  be- 
cause it  was  so  bald  that  he  could  take  no  ho*d 
of  it.  His  associates,  however,  woold  not 
sttfier  him  to  conceal  it,  bat  insisted  that  he 
should  let  the  world  see  what  an  exploit  be 
had  performed;  he  therefore  fixed  it  upon  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  swinging  aboot  the 
bead  of  a  venerable  old  man,  and  a  mild 
prince,  who  was  both  Pont\fex  JUoximiwand 
consul,  he  ran  on,  (like  the  Bacchanals  with 
the  head  of  Pentheua)  brandiahing  hia  epear 
that  was  dyed  with  the  blood  that  had  trickled 
from  it. 

When  the  head  was  presented  to  Otho,  he 
cried  out,  ^  This  is  nothing,  my  fellow-eoldieia; 
shew  me  the  head  of  Piso."  It  was  brought 
not  long  after;  for  that  young  prince  b^ng 
wounded,  and  porsoed  by  one  Marcus,  was 
killed  by  him  at  the  gates  of  the  temple  ol 
Vesta.  Vinius  also  was  put  to  the  sword, 
though  he  declared  himselr  an  accomplice  ia 
the  conspiracy,  and  protested  that  it  was  against 
Otho's  orders  that  he  suffered.  However,  they 
cot  off  his  head,  and  that  of  Laco,  and  caiT7> 
ing  them  to  Otho,  demanded  their  rewarar 
For,  as  Archilochua  says: 

We  brinf  seven  warriors  only  to  your  teat, 

Tet  thousands  of  us  killed  them. 

So  in  this  case  many  who  had  no  share  in  the 
action,  bathed  their  hands  and  awords  in  the 
blood,  and  shewing  them  to  Otho,  petitioned 
for  their  reward.  It  appeared  afterwards,  from 
the  petitions  given  in,  that  the  number  of  them 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty;  and  Vitellins,  haT 
ing  searched  them  out,  put  them  all  to  death. 
Marios  Celsos  also  coming  to  the  camp,  many 
accused  him  of  having  exhorted  the  soMien  te 
stand  by  Galba,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  in 
sisted  that  he  ahould  suffer.  But  Otho  being 
desirous  to  save  him,  and  yet  afraid  of  contra^ 
dieting  them,  toki  them,.<<  He  did  not  choose 
to  have  him  executed  so  soon,  because  he  had 
several  important  qoestions  to  put  to  him." 
He  ordered  him,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in 
chains,  and  delivered  him  to  persons  in  whom 
he  coold  best  confide. 

The  senate  was  immediately  assembled;  and. 
as  if  they  were  become  different  men,  or  had 
other  gods  to  sweax"  by,  they  took  the  oath  to 
Otho,  which  he  had  before  taken  to  Galba, 
bot  had  not  kept;  and  they  gave  him  the  titka 
of  Cesar  and  Aogostos,  while  the  bodies 
of  those  that  had  been  beheaded,  Uy  in  their 
consolar  robes  in  the  forvm.  As  for  the 
heads,  the  soldiers,  after  they  had  no  far- 
ther use  for  them,  sold  that  of  Vlniua  to 
his  daughter  for  two  thousand  five  hundred 
draehnuu.  Piso's  was  given  to  his  wife  Ve- 
rania,  at  her  request;!  tnd  Galba>B  to  the 
servants  of  Patrobius  and  Vitellius,!   whO| 

*  In  Tacitus.  XscancM.  That  historian  nakea  as 
■Mntion  of  Fabius. 

f  Tacitus  (lib.  i.)  says,  she  purchased  it 

i  Galba  had  put  Patrobius  to  death ;  but  we  kmm 
not  why  the  serrauU  of  Vitellius  should  desire  to  trca. 
(Salba's  renains  with  any  indignity. 


OTHU. 
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•fler  iMf  had  treated  it  with  the  otmoit  Inio- 
leDce  and  outrage,  threw  it  into  m  place  called 
Sestertiumj*  where  the  bodiea  of  thoae  are 
oaat  that  are  put  to  death  by  the  emperora. 
Galba'i  corpse  wai  carried  away  by  Helvidiui 
Priflcnt,  with  Otho's  permission,  and  buried 
in  the  night  by  his  freedman  Argiui. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Galba;  a  man  who,  in 
the  points  of  family  and  fortune,  distinctly  con- 
sidered, was  exceeded  by  few  of  the  Romans, 
and  who,  in  the  union  of  both,  was  superior  to 
all.  He  had  lived,  too,  in  great  honour,  and 
with  the  best  reputation,  under  five  emperors  3 
and  it  was  rather  by  his  character  tnan  by 
force  of  arms  that  he  deposed  Nero.  As  to 
the  rest,  who  conspired  against  the  tyrant, 
some  of  them  were  thought  unworthy  of  the 
imperial  diadem  by  the  people,  and  others 
thought  themselves  unworthy.  But  Galba  was 
invited  to  accept  it,  and  only  followed  the 
of  those  who  called  him  to  that  high 


dignity.  Nay,  wnen  he  gave  the  sanction  01 
his  name  to  Yindex,  that  which  before  was 
called  rebellion  was  considered  only  as  a  civil 
war,  because  a  man  of  princely  ulents  was 
then  at  the  head  of  it  So  that  he  did  not  so 
much  want  the  empire  as  the  empire  wanted 
him:  and  with  these  principles  he  attempted 
to  govern  a  people  corrupted  by  Tigellinut 
and  Nymphidius,  as  Scipio,  Fabricius,  an«I 
Camillus  governed  the  Romans  of  their  times. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  shewed 
h  mself  a  chief  woithy  of  ancient  Rome 
through  all  the  military  department:  but,  in 
the  civil  administration,  be  delivered  himself 
up  to  ViDius,  to  J^co,  and  to  his  enfranchised 
slaves,  who  sold  every  thing,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Nero  had  left  all  to  his  insatiable  ver 
min.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no 
man  r^retted  him  as  an  emperor,  though  al 
most  all  were  moved  with  pity  at  his  miserable 
fate. 


OTHO. 


The  new  emperor  went  early  in  the  morning 
to  the  Capitol,  and  sacrificed j  aAer  which  he 
ordered  Marius  Celsus  to  be  brought  before 
him.  He  received  that  ofl^cer  with  great  marks 
of  bis  regard,  and  desired  him  rather  to  forget 
the  cause  of  his  confinement  than  to  remember 
his  release.  Celsus  neither  shewed  any  mean- 
qets  in  his  acknowledgments,  nor  any  want  of 
gratitude.  He  said,  "  The  very  charge  brought 
against  him  bore  witness  to  his  character^ since 
he  was  accused  only  of  having  been  faithful  to 
Galba,  fVoro  whom  he  had  never  received  any 
personal  obligations."-  AH  who  were  present 
at  the  audience  admired  both  the  emperor  and 
Celsus,  and  the  soldiers  in  particular  testified 
their  approbation  .f 

Otho  made  a  mild  and  gracious  speech  to  the 
•enate.  The  remaining  time  of  his  consulship 
hf*  divided  with  Viiginius  Rufus,  and  he  leii 
those  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  dignity 
by  Nero  and  Galba,  to  enjoy  it  in  their  course. 
Such  as  were  respectable  for  their  age  and 
character,  he  promoted  to  the  priesthood:  and 
to  those  senators  who  had  been  banished  by 
Nero,  and  recalled  by  Galba,  he  restored  all 
their  goods  and  estates  that  he  found  unsold. 
So  that  the  first  and  best  of  the  citizens,  who 
had  before  not  considered  him  as  a  man,  but 
dreaded  him  as  a  fury  or  destroying  demon 
that  had  suddenly  seized  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, now  entertained  more  pleasing  hopes 
from  so  promising  a  beginning. 

But  nothing  gave  the  people  in  general  so 
high  a  pleasure,^  or  contributed  so  much  to 

*  Lipsins  layt,  it  was  lo  called  muui  Mnulerincm,ai 
l«ins;  two  nilM  and  a  half  fi*om  the  city. 

t  Otho  excBurtcd  the  loldlert  firom  th«  fStca  whidi 
they  had  p«M  tae  centuriont  for  furloughs  and  other 
izamonities;  bat  at  the  nine  time  promued  to  latitiy 
the  centurions,  on  all  reasonable  occasions,  out  of  his 
own  reveniie.  In  consequence  of  these  furloughs,  the 
Iburth  part  of  a  legion  was  often  absent,  and  the  troops 
prnmr  daily  more  and  more  corrupted. 

f  la  the  doee  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  iaangu- 
ntcd,  he  pat  Laco  sad  Icelus  io  death. 


gain  him  their  afiections.  as  hit  punishing  li^ 

Sellinus.  It  is  true,  he  had  long  suffered  un- 
er  the  fear  of  punishment,  which  the  Romans 
demanded  as  a  public  debt,  and  under  a  com 
plication  of  incurable  distempers.  These,  to 
gether  with  his  infamous  connections  with  the 
worst  of  prostitutes,  into  which  his  passions 
drew  him,  though  almost  in  the  arms  of  death, 
were  considered  by  the  thinking  part  of  man- 
kind as  thogieatest  of  punishments,  and  worse 
than  many  deaths.  Yet  it  was  a  pain  to  the 
common  people,  that  he  should  see  the  light  of 
the  sun,  after  so  many  excellent  men  had  been 
deprived  of  it  through  his  means.  He  was  then 
at  his  country  house  near  Sinuessa,  and  had 
vessels  at  anchor,  ready  to  carry  him  on  occa- 
sion to  some  distant  country.  Otho  sent  to  him 
there;  and  he  first  attempted  to  bribe  the  mes- 
senger with  large  sums  to  suffer  him  to  escape 
When  he  found  that  did  not  tako  effect,  he 
gave  him  the  money  notwithstanding;  and  de* 
siring  only  to  be  indulged  a  few  moments  till 
he  had  shaved  himself,  he  took  the  razor  and 
cut  his  own  throat 

Besides  this  just  satisfaction  that  Otho  gave 
the  people,  it  was  a  most  agreeable  circum- 
stance that  he  remembered  none  of  his  private 
quarrels.  To  gratify  the  |)opulace,  ne  suffered 
them  also  at  first  to  give  him  in  the  theatres  the 
name  of  Nero,  and  he  made  no  opposition  to 
those  who  erected  publicly  the  statues  of  that 
emperor  Nay,  Claudius*  Rufus  tells  uf  that 
in  the  letters  with  which  the  couriers  were 
sent  to  Spain,  he  joined  the  name  of  Nero  to 
that  of  Otho.  But  perceiving  that  the  no* 
bility  were  offended,  he  made  use  ot*  it  nc 
more. 

After  his  government  was  thus  establidted^ 
the  praetorian  cohorts  gave  him  ne  small  troa 
ble,  by  exhorting  him  to  beware  of  many  per' 

f  This  writer,  who  was  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
and  succeeded  Ghdba  in  ihe  ^Tcriunent  ofSjiatii,  wa, 
not  called  Cksuditu  bat  C^.piiu  Uafos. 
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■ons  of  rank,  iind  to  forbid  them  the  court; 
whether  it  was  ihcir  affeclion  made  them  really 
apprdiensive  for  him,  or  whether  it  was  only  a 
colour  for  raising  commotions  and  wars.  One 
day  the  emperor  himself  had  sent  Crisptnus  or- 
ders to  bring  the  seventeenth  cohort  from  Ostia, 
and  in  order  to  do  it  without  interruption,' that 
officer  begiui  to  prepare  for  it  as  soon  as  it 
ffrew  dark,  and  to  pack  up  the  arms  in  wagons. 
Upon  which,  some  of  the  most  turbulent  cried 
out,  that  Crispin  us  was  come  with  no  good  in- 
tention, that  tho  senate  had  some  design  against 
the  government,  and  that  the  arms  he  was  going 
to  carry  were  to  be  made  use  of  against  Cesar, 
not  for  him.  This  notion  soon  spread,  and 
exasperated  numbers;  bome  laid  hold  on  the 
wagons,  while  others  killed  two  centurions 
who  endeavoured  to  quell  the  mutiny,  and 
Crispinus  himself.  Then  the  whole  party  arm- 
ed, and  exhorting  each  other  to  go  to  the  em- 
peror's assistance,  they  marched  straight  to 
Rome.  Being  informed  there  that  eighty  sen- 
ators supoed  with  him  that  evening,  they  hast- 
ened to  the  palace  saying,  Then  was  (he  time 
to  crush  all  Cesar's  enemies  at  once.  The 
city  was  greatly  alarmed,  expecting  to  be  plun- 
dered immediately.  The  jpalace,  too,  was  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  Otho  himself  in  un- 
speakable distress.  For  he  was  under  fear  and 
concern  for  tlie  senators,  while  they  were  afraid 
of  him;  and  he  saw  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  in  silence  and  extreme  consternation ; 
■one  having  even  brought  their  wives  with 
them  to  supper.  He  therefore  ordered  the 
principal  officers  of  the  guarda  to  go  and  speak 
to  tl)c  soldiers  and  endeavour  to  appease  them, 
%nd  at  the  same  time  sent  out  his  guests  at 
another  door.  They  had  scarce  made  their 
escape  when  the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  asked  what  was  become  of  the  enemies  of 
Cesar.  The  emperor  4hen,  rising  from  his 
eoueh,  used  many  arguments  to  satisfy  them, 
ano  by  entreaties  and  tears  at  last  prevailed 
upon  them  with  much  difficulty  to  desist. 

Next  day,  having  presented  the  soldiers 
with  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  a  man, 
he  entered  the  camp.  On  thia  occasion  he 
commended  the  troops  as,  in  general,  well 
affected  to  his  government;  but  mt  the  sunn 
lime  he  told  them)  there  were  some  designing 
men  amongst  them,  who  by  their  cabals  brought 
bis  moderation  and  their  fidelity,  both  into 
qaeetion:  these,  he  said,  deserved  their  re- 
antment,  and  he  hoped  they  would  assist  him 
la  punishing  them.  They  applauded  his  speech, 
and  desired  him  to  chastise  whatever  pennns 
•e  thought  proper;  but  he  pitched  upon  two 
only  for  capital  punishment,  whom  no  man 
could  possibly  regret,  and  then  retnmed  to  bit 
polace. 

Those  who  had  conceived  an  aSeotioa  for 
Otho,  and  placed  a  confidence  in  him,  admired 
tiiia  change  in  his  conduct.  But  others  thought 
it  was  no  more  than  m  piece  of  policy  which 
the  times  necessarily  required,  and  that  he 
assumed  a  popular  behaviour  on  account  of  the 
Impending  war.  For  now  he  had  ondouhted 
intelligence  that  Vitellius  had  uken  the  title 
of  emperor  and  all  the  ensigns  of  supreme 
power,  and  couriers  daily  arrived  with  news 
t€  continual  additions  to  his  party.  Other 
wessvngcrs  also  arrived,  with  accounts  that 


the  forces  in  Pannonia,  Dalmntia,  and  Blyeia 
with  their  generals,  had  declared  for  CMIm 
And  a  few  days  afler,  be  receiTed  obliging  let- 
ters from  Mocianus  and  Vespaman,  who  both 
commanded  numerous  armies,  the  one  in  Sy 
ria,  and  the  other  in  Judea. 

Elated  with  this  intelligence,  he  wrote  to 
Yitellius,  advising  him  not  to  aspire  to  things 
above  his  rank,  and  proniised,  in  cane  he  de- 
sisted, to  supply  him  liberally  with  money,  and 
Save  him  a  city  in  which  he  might  spend  his 
ays  in  pleasure  and  repose.  Vitelius  at  first 
gave  him  an  answer,  in  whicn  ndic«Je  wsa 
tempered  with  civility.  But  aflerwardii,  being 
both  thoroughly  exasperated,  they  wrote  to 
each  other  in  a  style  of  the  bitterest  invective. 
Not  that  their  mutual  reproaches  were  ground- 
less, but  it  was  absurd  for  the  one  to  insult  the 
other  with  what  might  with  equal  justice  be 
objected  to  both .  For  their  charges  consisted 
of  prodigality,  effeminacy,  incapacity  for  war, 
their  former  poverty  and  immense  debts:  sscfa 
articles  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  them 
had  the  advanUge. 

As  to  the  stories  of  prodigies  and  apparitions 
at  that  time,  many  of  them  were  founded  upon 
vague  reporu  that  could  not  be  traced  to  their 
author.  But  in  the  capitol  there  was  a  >  ictory 
mounted  upon  a  chariot,  and  numbers  of  peo- 
ple saw  her  let  the  reins  fall  out  of  her  handa^ 
as  if  she  had  lost  the  power  to  hold  theoL 
And  in  the  island  of  the  Tyber»  the  statue  ef 
Julius  Cesar  turned  from  west  to  east,  witbon* 
either  earthquake  or  whirlwind  to  move  it.  A 
circumstance  which  is  said  likewise  to  have 
happened  when  Vespasian  openly  took  opon 
him  tlie  direction  of  affairs.  The  invndatioB 
of  the  Tyber,  too,  waa  considered  by  the  popo 
lace  as  a  bad  omen.  It  was  at  a  time,  indeed, 
when  rivers  usually  overflow  their  banka;  bn* 
the  flood -aevor  rose  so  Ipgh  before,  aor  waa  so 
ruinous  in  its  effects;  for  now  it  laid  great  part 
of  the  city  under  water,  particularly  the  con 
market,  and  caused  a  famine  which  continaed 
for  some  days. 

About  this  time  news  was  brought  that  Co 
cina  and  Yalens,  who  acted  for  Vitellioa,  had 
seised  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  And  in  Bioiiie, 
DolabcUa,  who  waa  of  an  illostrioos  fiunily, 
was  suspected  by  the  guarda  of  some  disloyal 
design.  Otho,  either  fearing  him,  or  aome 
other  whom  he  could  influence,  sent  him  to 
Aquinum,  with  assurances  of  friendlv  treat- 
meat.  When  the  emperor  came  to  select  the 
officers  that  were  to  attend  him  on  his  march, 
he  appointed  Lucius,  the  brother  of  Vitellias^ 
to  be  of  the  number,  without  either  promoting 
or  lowering  him  in  point  of  rank.  He  look 
also  particular  care  of  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Titellius,  and  endeavoured  to  pot  iheni  in  a 
aituation  where  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  The 
goTcmment  of  Rome  he  gave  to  Flaviua  Sabi- 
nus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian;  either  with  aa 
intention  to  do  honour  to  Nero  (for  he  had  for- 
merly givea  him  thlt  appointment,  and  GalKa 
had  deprived  him  of  it,)  or  else  Co  show  Ua 
affection  to  Vespasian  by  promoting  his  bra 
ther. 

Otho  himself  stopped  at  BrixiUara,  a  towei 
in  luly,  near  the  Po,  and  ordered  the  army  fee 
march  on  under  the  conduct  of  hit  iieatenanta. 
Marius  Celsus,  Suetonius  Panlinua,GalhiaaaA 
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Spurina,  ofiicen  ofgieat  reputation.  Bat  they 
could  not  pursue  the  plan  of  operations  they 
luul  form^,  by  reason  of  the  obatinacy  and 
disorderly  behaviour  of  the  soldiers,  who  de- 
dared  that  thty  had  made  the  emperor,  and 
they  would  be  commanded  by  him  ouIt.  The 
enemy's  troops  were  not  under  much  better 
discipline:  they,  too,  were  refractory  and  dis- 
obedient to  their  officers,  and  on  the  same  ac- 
count. Yet  thev  had  seen  service,  and  were 
accustomed  to  fatigue:  whereas  Otho's  men 
had  been  used  to  idleness,  and  their  manner  of 
living  was  quite  different  rrom  that  in  the  field. 
Indeed,  they  had  spent  most  of  their  time  at 
public  spectacles,  and  the  entertainments  of 
the  theatre,  and  were  come  to  that  degree  of 
insolence,  that  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  una- 
ble to  perform  the  services  they  were  ordered 
upon,  but  affected  to  be  above  them.  Spurina, 
who  attempted  to  use  compulsion,  was  m  dan- 
ger of  being  killed  by  them.  They  spared  no 
manner  of  abuse,  calling  him  traitor,  and  tell- 
ing'him  that  it  was  he  who  ruined  the  affairs 
of  Cesar,  and  purposely  missed  the  fairest  op-. 
Dortunities.  Some  of  them  came  in  the  night 
atoiicated  with  liquor  to  his  tent,  and  demand- 
«d  their  discharge.  "  For  they  haid  to  go,"  they 
Olid,  ''to  Cssar,  to  accuse  him." 

The  cause,  however,  and  Spurina  with  it, 
leceived  some  benefit  from  the  insult  which 
aese  troops  met  with  at  Placentia.  Those  of 
Vitellius  came  up  to  the  walls,  and  ridiculed 
Otho's  men  who  were  appointed  to  defend 
them;  calling  them  players  and  dancers,  fit 
only  to  attend  the  Pythian  and  Olympic  games; 
fellows  who  knew  nothing  of  war,  who  had 
not  even  made  one  campaign,  who  were  swoln 
up  with  pride,  merely  because  they  bad  cut  off 
the  head  of  a  poor  unarmed  old  man  (meaning 
Galbaj)  wretches  that  durst  not  look  men  in 
'  the  face,  or  stand  any  thing  like  a  fair  and 
open  battle.  They  were  so  cut  with  these  re- 
proaches, and  so  desirous  of  revenge,  that  they 
threw  themselves  at  SpuHna's  A^et,  and  begged 
of  him  to  command  and  employ  them  on  what- 
ever service  he  thought  proper,  assuring  him 
that  there  was  neither  danger  nor  labour  which 
they  would  decline.  After  this,  the  enemy 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  town,  and 
plied  their  battering  engines  with  all  their 
force;  but  Spurina's  men  repulsed  them  with 
great  slaughter,  and  by  that  means  kept  pos- 
session  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
most  flourishing  towns  in  Italy. 
It  must  be  observed  of  Otho^  officers  in 

feneral,  that  they  were  more  obliging  in  their 
ehaviour,  both  to  cities  and  private  persons, 
than  those  of  Yitellius.  Cecma,  one  of  the 
latter,  had  nothing  popular  either  in  his  address 
or  his  figure.  He  was  of  a  gigantic  size  and 
most  uncouth  appearance;  for  be  wore  breeches 
and  long  sleeves  in  the  manner  of  the  Gauls, 
even  while  his  standard  was  Roman,  and 
whilst  he  gave  his  instructions  to  Roman  offi- 
cers. His  wife  followed  him  on  horseback, 
in  a  rich  dress,  and  was  attended  by  a  select 
party  of  cavalry.  Fabius  Yalens,  the  other 
general,  had  a  passion  for  money,  which  was 
not  to  be  satisfied  by  any  plunder  from  the  ene- 
my, or  exactions  and  contributions  from  the 
allies.  Insomuch  that  he  was  believed  to  pro- 
.«.eed  more  slowly  for  the  sake  of  collecting 


gold  as  he  went,  and  therefore  was  not  up  at 
the  first  action.  Some,  indeed,  accuse  Cecina 
of  hastening  to  give  battle  before  the  arrival 
of  Yalens,  in  order  that  the  victory  might  be 
all  his  own;  and,  beside  other  less  faulu,  Iher 
charged  him  not  only  with  attacking  at  an  un- 
seasonable time,  but  with  not  maintaining  the 
combat  so  gallantly  as  he  ought  to  have  dooo) 
all  which  errors  nearly  ruined  the  affairs  ok 
his  party. 

Cecina,  after  his  repulse  at  Placentia,  maicl^ 
ed  against  Cremona,  another  rich  and  great 
city.  In  the  meantime,  Annius  Gallus,  who 
was  going  to  join  Spurina  at  Placentia,  had  in- 
telligence by  the  way  that  he  was  victorious, 
and  thai  the  seige  was  raised:  But  being  in- 
formed at  the  same  time,  that  Cremona  was  in 
danger,  he  led  his  forces  thither,  and  encamped 
very  near  the  enemy.  Afterwards  other  offi- 
cers brought  in  reinforcements.  Cecina  post- 
ed a  strong  body  of  infantry  under  cover  ot 
some  trees  and  thickets;  after  which,  he  or- 
dered his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  if  the  enemy 
attacked  them,  to  give  wav  by  degrees,  and  re- 
tire, till  they  had  drawn  them  into  the  ambus- 
cade. But  Celsus  being  informed  of  his  in 
tention  by  some  deserters,  advanced  with  his 
best  cavalry  against  Cecina's  troops;  and,  upon 
their  retreating,  he  pursued  with  so  much  cau- 
tion, that  he  surrounded  the  corps  that  lay  in 
ambush.  Having  thus  put  them  m  confusion, 
he  called  the  legions  from  the  camp:  and  it  ap- 
pears, that  if  they  had  come  op  in  time  to  sup- 
port the  horse,  Cecina's  whole  arm^  would 
have  been  cut  in  pieces.  But,  as  Paulmus  ad- 
vanced very  slowly,*  he  was  censured  for  hav. 
Ing  used  more  precaution  than  became  a  gen- 
eral of  his  character.  Nay,  the  soldiers  accus- 
ed him  of  treachery,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
cense Otho  against  nim,  insisting  that  the  vic- 
tory was  in  their  hands,  and  that  if  it  was  not 
complete,  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  misman 
agement  of  their  generals.  Otho  did  not  so 
much  believe  these  representations,  as  he  was 
willing  to  appear  not  to  disbelieve  them.  He 
therefore  sent  his  brother  Tittanus  to  the 
array,  with  Proculus,  the  captain  of  his  guard, 
Titianus  had  the  command  m  appearance,  and 
Proculus  in  reality.  Celsus  and  Paulinas  had 
the  title  of  friends  and  counsellors,  but  not  the 
least  authority  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 

The  enemy,  too,  were  not  without  their  dis 
satisfactions  and  disorder,  particularly  amongBt 
the  forces  of  Yalens.  For  when  they  were  in- 
formed of  what  happened  at  the  ambuacadrt, 
they  expressed  their  indignation  that  their  gen- 
eral did  not  put  it  in  their  power  to  be  thcrc» 
that  they  might  have  used  their  endeavours  to 
save  so  many  brave  men  who  perished  in  thai 
action.  They  were  even  inclined  to  despatch 
him ;  but  having  pacified  them  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, he  decamped  and  joined  Cecina. 

In  the  meantime  Otho  came  to  the  camp  st 
Bedriaeum,  a  small  town  near  Cremona,  an^ 
there  held  a  council  of  war.    Proculus  and 

*  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  Paulinas  was  Datarally  slow 
and  irretolutr.  On  thi^  oceasion  he  charges  him  with 
two  errors.  The  first  was,  that,  instead  of  admnciog 
immediately  to  the  charge,  and  supporting  hb  earalry 
he  trifled  away  the  time  in  filling  up  the  trenches ;  the 
second,  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  or  the  disorder  o/ 
the  cneow.  hu*  sovoded  much  too  early  a  retreat* 
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Titian  os  were  of  0]Hmon,  <<  That  he  ought  to 
give  battle  while  the  army  retained  tHoae  high 
•piri:«  with  which  the  late  Tictorr  dad  inspirad 
them,  and  not  lafler  that  ardour  to  cool,  nor 
wait  till  Yiteliiiu  came  in  pemon  from  Gaul." 
But  Paulinua  was  against  it.  ^  The  enemy," 
■aid  he,  "  have  received  all  their  troopv,  and 
have  no  farther  preparations  to  make  for  the 
combat;  whereas  Otho  will  have  from  Mysia 
and  Pannonia,  forces  as  numerous  as  those  he 
has  already,  if  he  will  wait  his  own  opportunity, 
mstead  of  giving  one  to  the  enemy.  And  cer- 
Utnly  the  army  he  now  has,  if  with  their  small 
numbrrs,  they  have  so  much  ardour,  will  not 
fight «» ith  less,  but  greater  spirit  when  they  see 
their  jumbers  so  much  increased.  Besides, 
the  gaining  of  time  makes  for  us,  because  we 
have  every  thing  in  abundance,  but  delays 
must  greatly  distress  Cecina  and  his  colleague 
for  necessaries,  because  they  lie  in  an  enemy's 
country." 

Marins  Celsus  supported  the  opinion  of  Pau- 
linus.  Annins  Gallus  could  not  attend,  because 
he  hsd  received  some  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his 
Dorse,  and  was  under  cure.  Otho,  therefore, 
wrote  to  him,  and  Gallus  advised  him  not  to 
precipiute  matters,  but  to  wait  for  the  army 
from  Mysia,  which  was  already  on  the  way. 
Otho,  however,  would  not  be  guided  by  these 
•counsels,  and  the  opinion  of  those  prevailed 
who  were  for  hazarding  a  battle  immediately. 
Different  reasons  are,  indeed,  alle^  for  this 
resolution.  The  most  probable  is,  that  the 
praetorian  cohorts,  which  composed  the  empe- 
ror's guards,' now  coming  to  taste  what  rnai 
war  was,  longed  to  be  once  more  at  a  distabce 
from  it,  to  return  to  the  ease,  the  company,  and 
public  diversions  of  Rome;  and  therefore  they 
could  not  be  restrained  in  their  eagerness  for  a 
battle,  for  they  imagined  that  they  could  over^ 
power  the  enemy  at  the  first  charge.  Besides, 
Oiho  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
port himself  in  a  state  of  suspense;  such  an 
aversion  to  the  thoughts  of  danger  had  his  dis- 
Kipation  and  efieminacy  given  him!  Overbur- 
dened then,  by  his  cares,  he  hastened  to  free 
himself  from  their  weight;  he  covered  his  eyes, 
and  leaped  down  the  precipice;  he  committed 
all  at  oiice  to  fortune.  Such  is  the  account 
given  of  the  matter  by  the  orator  Secundus, 
who  was  Otho's  secreury. 

Others  say,  that  the  two  parties  were  much 
inclined  to  Jay  down  'their  arms,  and  unite  in 
choosing  an  emperor  out  of  the  best  generals 
ihey  had;  or,  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  it, 
to  leave  the  election  to  the  senate.  Nor  is  it 
improbable,  as  the  two  who  were  called  empe- 
rors, were  neither  of  them  men  of  reputation, 
that  ihe  experienced  and  prudent  part  of  the 
soldiers  should  form  such  a  design:  for  they 
could  not  but  reflect  how  unhappy  and  dreadful 
a  thing  it  would  be  to  plunge  themselves  into 
the  same  calamities,  which  the  Romans  could 
not  bring  upon  each  other  without  aching 
hearts,  in  the  quarrels  of  Sylla  and  Marius,of 
CxMAT  and  Pompey:  and  for  what?  but  to  pro- 
vide an  empire  to  minister  to  the  insatiable  ap- 
petite and  the  drunkenness  of  Yitellius,  or  to 
the  luxury  and  debaucheries  of  Otho.  These 
'considerations  are  supposed  to  have  induced 
Telsus  to  endeavour  to  gain  time,  in  hopes 
hat  matters  might  be  compromised  without  the 


■woid;  while  Otho,  oat  of  fear  of  such  ai 
agreement,  haatened  the  battle. 

In  the  meantime  he  returned  to  Brizillam,* 
which  certainly  was  an  additional  error;  for  bj 
that  step  he  deprived  the  combatanU  of  the 
reverence  and  emulation  which  his  pretence 
might  have  inspired,  and  took  a  considerable 
limb  from  the  body  of  the  army,  I  mean  aome 
of  the  best  and  most  active  men,  both  horse 
and  foot,  for  his  body-guard.  There  happened 
about  that  time  a  rencontre  upon  the  Po,  while 
Cecina's  troops  endeavoured  to  lay  a  bridge 
over  that  river,  and  Otho's  to  prevent  it.  The 
latter  finding  their  efforts  ineflectoal,  put  a 
quantity  of  torches,  well  covered  with  orim 
stone  aiid  piteh,  into  some  boats,  which  wer^ 
carried  by  the  wind  and  current  upon  the  ene 
my's  work.  First  smoke,  and  afterwards  a 
bnght  flame  arose;  upon  which  Cecina's  men 
were  so  terrified,  that  they  leaped  into  the 
river,  overset  their  boata,  and  were  entirely 
exposed  to  their  enemies,  who  laughed  at  their 
awkward  distress. 

The  German  troops,  however,  beat  Otbo^ 
gladiators  in  a  little  island  of  the  Po,  and  kill- 
ed a  considerable  number  of  them.  Otho's  army 
that  was  in  Bedriacum,  resenting  this  affroni, 
insisted  on  being  led  out  to  battle.  Accord- 
ingly Procolus  marched,  and  pitched  his  camp 
at  the  disunce  of  fifty  furlongs  from  Bedria 
cum.  But  he  chose  his  ground  in  a  very  un- 
skilful manner;  for,  though  it  was  in  the  spring 
season,  and  the  country  afforded  manv  springs 
and  rivulets,  his  army  was  distressed  for  water. 
Next  day,  Proculus  was  for  marching  against 
the  enemy,  who  lay  not  less  than  a  hundred 
furlongs  off:  but  Paulinua  would  not  agree  to 
it.  He  said,  they  ought  to  keep  the  post  they 
had  taken,  rather  than  fatigue  themselves  first, 
and  then  immediately  engage  an  enemy,  who 
could  arm  and  put  themselves  in  order  of  ba^ 
tie  at  their  leisure,  while  they  were  making 
such  a  march  with  all  the  encumbrance  of  bag- 
gage and  servants.  The  generals  disputed  the 
point,  till  a  Numidian  horseman  came  with  let> 
ters  from  Otho,  ordering  them  to  make  no 
longer  delay,  but  proceed  to  the  attack  wttboal 
losing  a  moment's  time.  They  then  decao^jped 
of  course,  and  went  to  seek  the  enemy.  The 
news  of  their  approach  threw  Cecina  into  great 
confusion;  and  immediately  quitting  hb  works 
and  post  upon  the  river,  he  repaired  to  the 
camp,  where  he  found  most  of  the  soldiers 
armed,  and  the  word  already  given  by  Valeos 
During  the  time  when  the  infantry  were 
forming,  the  best  of  the  cavalry  were  directed  to 
skirmish.  At  that  moment  a  report  was  spread, 
from  what  cause  we  cannot  tell,  amongst 
Otho's  van,  that  Vitellius's  officers  were  com- 
ing over  to  their  party.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  they  approached,  they  saluted  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  calling  them  their  fellow- 
soldiers.  But  instead  of  receiving  the  ap- 
pellation, they  answered  with  a  furious  and 
hostile  shout.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
pe^^Bons  who  made  the  complaint  were  dir 

It  wu  debated  in  counefl,  whether  the  empem 
•hould  be  present  in  the  action,  or  not  MariM  Gel 
•at  nnd  Pauliniu  dont  not  vote  for  it,  lest  they  ehoeil 
seem  inrlined  to  eipoie  hia  person.  He  therefore  re 
tired  to  BriKillum,  which  wxji  a  circnoMtanee  thatoos 
tributcd  not  a  little  to  hi*  rain. 
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pintcd,  and  the  rest  raipected  them  of  tiea- 
■on.  This  wai  the  firit  thing  that  diaeonceit- 
ed  Otho'f  troope,  for  by  thii  time  the  enemy 
had  chirged.  Beaidea,  they  coald  preaerra  no 
order;  the  intermixture  of  the  baggage,  and 
the  nature  of  the jmund,  preventing  any  regu- 
lar movement  For  the  ground  waa  ao  full  of 
ditches  and  other  inequalitiea,  that  they  were 
forced  to  break  their  ranka  and  wheel  about 
to  avoid  them,  and  could  only  fight  in  small 
parties.  There  were  but  two  legiona,  one  of 
Vitelliua^  called  the  devoutrer,  and  one  of 
Otho's  called  the  tuceovrer,  which  could  dis* 
entangle  themselves  from  the  defiles  and  gain 
the  open  plain.  These  engaged  in  a  regular 
battle,  and  fought  a  long  time.  Otho'a  men 
were  vigorous  and  brave,  but  they  had  not 
seen  so  much  as  one  action  before  this}  on  the 
other  hand,  those  of  Vitellius  had  much  expe- 
rience in  the  field,  hot  they  were  old,  and  their 
strength  decaying. 

Otho's  legion  coming  on  with  great  fury, 
mowed  down  the  first  ranka,  and  took  the 
eagle.  The  enemy,  filled  with  ahame  and  re- 
■entment,  advanced  to  chaatise  them,  alew 
Orphidius,  who  commanded  the  legion,  and 
took  several  standards.  Amongst  the  gladia- 
tors, who  had  the  reputation  of  being  brave 
fellows,  and  excellent  at  close  fighting,  Al- 
phenus  Varus  brought  up  the  Batavians,  who 
come  from  an  ialand  formed  by  theHbine,  and 
are  the  beat  cavalry  in  Germany.  A  few  of 
the  gladiators  made  bead  against  them,  but  the 
greatest  part  fled  to  the  river,  and  falling  in 
with  some  of  the  enemy's  infantry  that  was 
posted  there,  were  all  cut  in  pieces.  But  none 
behaved  so  ill  that  da^  as  the  pratorian  bands. 
They  did  not  even  wait  to  receive  the  enemy's 
charge,  and  in  their  flight  they  broke  through 
the  troops  that  as  yet  stood  their  ground,  and 
put  them  in  diaorder.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
Otho's  men  were  irresistible  in  the  quarter 
where  they  fought,  and  opened  a  way  through 
the  victorious  enemy  to  their  camp.  But  Pro- 
culus  and  Paulinus  took  another  way;  for  they 
dreaded  the  sokliers,  who  already  blamed  their 
generals  for  the  loss  of  the  day 

Annius  Gallus  received  into  the  city  all  the 
scattered  partiea,  and  endeavoured  to  encour- 
age them  by  assurances  that  the  advantage 
upon  the  whole  was  equal,  and  that  their 
troops  bad  the  superiority  in  many  parts  of  the 
field.  But  Marius  Celsus  assembled  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  and  desired  them  to  consider  of 
measures  that  might  save  their  country.  ^  Af- 
ter such  an  expense  of  Roman  blood,''  said 
he,  '<  Otho  himself,  if  ho  has  a  patriotic  prin- 
ciple, would  not  tempt  fortune  any  more;  since 
Cato  and  Scipio  in  refusing  to  anbmit  to  Cesar 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  are  accoaed  of 
having  unneceasarily  sacrificed  the  Uvea  of  ao 
many  brave  men  in  Africa,  notwithstanding 
that  they  fought  for  the  libertiea  of  their  coun- 
try. Fortune,  indeed,  is  capricious,  and  all 
men  are  liable  to  suffer  by  her  inconstancy; 
yet  good  men  have  one  advantage  which  ahe 
cannot  deprive  them  of,  and  that  is,  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  reason  in  whatever  mav 
befal  tthem."  These  arguments  prevailed  with 
the  officers,  and  on  Bounding  the  private  men 
they  found  them  deairoua  of  peace.    Titianus 


himself  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  tc 
send  ambaaaadors  to  treat  for  a  coalition.  In 
pursuance  of  which  Ceiaua  and  Gallua  were 
charged  with  a  commiaaioa  to  Cecina  and 
Yalena.  Aa  they  were  upon  the  road,  the} 
met  some  centurions,  who  informed  them  tha 
Yitellius's  army  waa  advancing  to  Bedriacum 
and  that  they  were  sent  before  by  their  gen 
erals  with  proposals  lor  an  accommodat*AP 
Celsus  and  Gallus  commended  their  design, 
and  desired  them  to  go  back  with  them  to  meet 
Cecina. 

When  they  approached  that  general's  army, 
Celsua  was  in  great  danger:  for  the  cavalry 
that  were  beaten  in  the  affair  of  the  ambus- 
cade, happened  to  be  in  the  van,  and  they  no 
sooner  saw  Celsus,  than  they  advanced  with 
loud  ahouta  againat  him.  The  centurions, 
howevfr,  put  themselves  before  him,  and  the 
other  officers  called  out  to  them  to  do  him  no 
violence.  Cecina  himself,  when  be  was  in- 
formed of  the  tumult,  rode  up  and  quelled  it, 
and  after  he  had  made  his  compliments  to 
Celsus  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  accompanied 
him  to  Bedriacum. 

In  the  meantime,  Titianua  repenting  that  he 
had  sent  the  ambassadors,  ^placed  the  most  re 
solute  of  the  soldiers  again  upon  the  walls, 
and  exhorted  the  rest  to  he  assisting.  But  when 
Cecina  rode  Up  and  offered  his  hand,  not  a 
man  of  them  could  resist  him.  Some  saluted 
his  men  from  the  walls,  and  othera  opened  the 
gatea;  after  which  they  went  out  and  mixed 
with  the  troops  that  were  coming  up.  Insteaa 
of  acts  of  hostility,  there  waa  nothing  but  mu 
tual  caresses  and  other  demonatrations  ol 
friendahip;  in  consequence  of  which  they  aU 
took  the  oath  to  YitellinSy  and  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  banner. 

This  is  the  account  which  most  of  those  tha 
were  in  the  battle  give  of  it,  but  at  the  sam« 
time  they  confess  Uiat  thev  did  not  know  al 
the  particniara,  because  of  the  confused  man 
ner  in  which  they  fousht,  and  the  inequality  cf 
the  ground.  Long  after,  when  I  was  passing 
over  the  field  of  battle,  Mestrius  Floros,  a 
person  of  consular  dignity,  shewed  me  an  old 
man,  who  in  his  youth  had  served  under  Otho 
with  others  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  not 
from  inclination  but  by  constraint.*  He  told 
me  also,  that  on  visiting  the  field  after  the 

*  From  thii  psnags  Daeier  woald  infer,  that  th^ 
liA  of  Otho  WS0  not'  written  by  Flutsrch.  He  nyi,  ■ 
penon  who  wrred  a  young  man  under  Otho,  could  not 
oe  old  at  the  time  wnen  Plutarch  can  be  tappoted  o 
ha^e  Titited  that  field  of  battle.  Hif  areunwnt  u  thir 
—That  battle  wai  fought  in  the  year  of  Christ  sixtr 
nine :  Phitareh  returned  firom  Italy  to  Chacronea  about 
the  end  of  Domitian't  reign,  in  the  year  of  Christ 
ninety-three  or  ninety-four,  and  nerer  left  his  natirc 
city  any  more.  As  this  retreat  of  Plutarch's  was  only 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  aAer  the  battle  o 
Bedriacum,  he  conduaes  that  a  person  who  fought  tt 
that  battle,  a  younr  man,  could  not  possikly  be  dd 
when  Plutarch  made  the  tour  of  Italy;  and  therefois 
coiyectures  that  this,  as  well  as  the  lite  of  Oalba,  mus 
have  been  written  by  a  son  of  Plutarch. 

But  we  think  no  argument,  in  a  matter  of  snch  \me 
portance,  ought  to  be  adduced  from  a  passage  mani 
lestly  corrupL  For  instead  of  ovr*  •■xXmiov,  wa  ■••( 
either  read  ivm  «vt4  sTtiXaiev,  or  vev  it  »'«X«<ov,  tva 
U>  make  either  Greek  or  sense  of  it. 

Lamprias,  in  the  catalogue,  ascribes  these  two  Uvh 
to  his  Bkther.    Nnr  do  we  see  soth  a  disf  inilariti  io 
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CMttto  be  aw  a  laige  pile  ol  dead  bodies  at 
high  as  the  head  of  a  raaD;  and  npon  inqair* 
iag  into  the  reason,  lie  could  neither  discover 
it  himself,  nor  get  any  information  about  it 
It  was  no  wonder  that  there  was  a  great  carn- 
age in  case  of  a  general  rout,  because  in  a 
civil  war  they  make  no  prisoners;  for  such 
captives  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
conquerors;  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason 
why  the  carcasses  should  be  piled  up  in  that 
manner, 

An  uncertain  rumour  (as  it  commonly  hap- 
pens) was  first  brought  to  Otho,  and  after- 
wards some  of  the  wounded  came  and  aasuied 
him  that  the  battle  was  lost  On  this  occasion 
It  was  nothing  extraordinary  that  his  fnends 
strove  to  encourage  him  and  keep  nim  from 
desponding;  but  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers 
to  him  exceeds  all  belief.  None  of  thfm  left 
bim,  or  went  over  to  the  enemy,  or  consulted 
bis  own  safety,  even  when  their  chief  despair^ 
ed  of  hit.  On  the  contrary  thoy  crowded  his 
iutes;  they  called  him  emperor;  they  lel\  no 
form  of  application  untried;  they  kissed  his 
hands,  they  fell  at  his  feet,  and  with  groans 
and  tears  entreated  him  not  to  forsake  them, 
nor  give  them  up  t9  their  enemies,  but  to  em- 
ploy their  bearu  and  handa  to  the  last  moment 
of  their  lives.  They  all  joined  in  this  request; 
and  one  of  the  private  men,  drawing  his  sword, 
thus  addressed  himself  to  Otho:  « Know, 
Cesar,  what  your  soldiers  are  ready  to  do  for 
Tou,''  and  immediately  plunged  the  steel  into 
Ilia  heart. 

Otho  wan  not  moved  at  this  affecting  scene; 
but,  with  a  cheerful  and  steady  oountenaoce, 
looking  rovnd  npon  the  company,  spoke  as 
follows:  "This  day,  my  fellow-soldiera,  I 
consider  as  a  more  happy  one  than  that  on 
which  you  made  me  emperor,  when  I  see  you 
thus  disposed,  and  am  so  great  in  your  opin- 
ion. But  deprive  me  not  of  a  still  greater 
happiness,  that  of  laying  down  my  life  with 
honour  for  so  many  generous  Romans.  If  I 
am  worthy  of  the  Koman  empire,  I  ought  to 
shed  my  blood  for  my  country.  I  know  the 
▼ictory  my  adversaries  have  gained  is  by  no 
means  decisive.  I  have  intelligence  that  my 
army  from  Mysia  is  at  the  distance  of  but  a 
few  days  march;  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  are 
pouring  their  legions  upon  the  Adriatic;  the 
forces  in  Judaea  declare  for  us;  the  senate  is 
with  us;  and  the  very  wives  and  children 
of  our  enemies  are  so  many  pledges  in  our 
hands.  But  we  are  not  fighting  for  Italy  with 
Hannibal,  or  Pyrrhus,  or  the  Cimbrians;  our 
dispute  is  with  the  Romans;  and  whatever 
party  prevails,  whether  we  conquer  or  arc 
conquered,  our  countrv  must  suoer.  Under 
the  victor's  joy  she  bleeds.     Believe,  then, 

n:tUrch'i  other  writings,  either  in  the  ityle  or  man- 
mtr,  as  warrants  us  to  conclude  that  they  u«  not  of  his 
hand. 

Henry  Stevens  did  not,  indeed,  take  them  into  his 
edition,  because  he  found  them  among  the  opuseuta; 
and,  as  some  of  the  oputcuZa  were  supposed  to  be  spu- 
rious, he  believed  too  hastily  that  these  were  of  the 
aumt»er. 

We  think  the  Ion  of  Plutarch's  other  Iitcs  of  the 
emperors  a  realloss  to  the  world,pand  should  hare  been 
find  if  they  had  come  down  to  us,  CTcn  in  the  wme 
mDcr&ct  condition,  as  to  the  text,  as  those  of  ^ialba  i 
and  Otho. 


toy  frirnds,  thai  lean  die  with  greater  glory 
tKan  reigu:  for  I  know  no  bcneot  that  Rome 
can  reap  from  my  victory,  equal  to  what  I  shaL 
confer  upon  her  by  sacrificing  myself  for  peaoc 
and  unanimity,  and  to  prevent  Italy  from  br 
holding  such  another  day  as  this!" 

AAer  he  had  made  this  speech,  and  shewed 
himself  immoveable  to  those  who  attempted 
to  alter  the  resolution,  he  desired  his  friends 
and  such  senators  as  were  presenv,  to  leave 
him,  and  provide  for  their  own  safety.  To 
those  that  were  absent  he  sent  the  same  com- 
mands and  signified  his  pleasure  to  the  cities 
by  letters,  that  they  abouid  receive  them  hon- 
ourably, and  aupply  them  with  good  convoys 

He  then  called  bis  nephew  Cocceius,*  who 
waa  yet  very  young,  and  bade  him  compose 
himself,  and  not  fear  Vitelliua.  ''  I  have  taken 
the  same  care,"  said  be,  "  of  his  mother,  his 
wife,,  and  children,  as  if  they  had  been  my  own 
And  for  the  same  reason,  I  mean  for  your  sakei^ 
I  deferred  the  adoption  which  I  intended  year 
for  I  thought  proper  to  wait  the  issue  of  thia 
war,  that  you  might  reign  with  me  if  I  con- 
quered, and  not  fall  with  me  if  I  was  over- 
come. The  last  thing,  my  son  I  have  to  re- 
commend to  you  is,  neither  entirely  to  forget, 
nor  yet  to  remember  too  well,  that  you  had 
an  emperor  for  your  uncle.'' 

A  moment  after  he  heard  a  great  noise  and 
tumult  at  his  gate.  The  soldiers  seeing  the 
senators  retiring,  threatened  to  kill  them  if 
they  moved  a  step  farther  or  abandoned  the 
emperor.  Otho,  in  great  concern  for  theoo, 
shewed  himself  again  at  the  door,  but  no  longer 
with  a  mild  and  supplicating  air;  on  the  con- 
trary he  cast  such  a  stem  and  angry  look  upon 
the  moat  turbulent  part  of  them,  that  they 
withdrew  in  great  fear  and  confuaion. 

In  the  evening  he  waa  thirs^,  and  drank  a 
little  water.  Then  he  had  two  swords  brought 
him,  and  baring  examined  the  poinu  of  both  a 
longtime,  he  sent  away  the  one  and  put  the 
other  under  his  arm.  Afler  this  he  called  hia 
servants,  and  with  many  expressions  of  kind- 
ness gave  them  money.  Not  that  he  chose  to 
be  lavish  of  what  would  soon  be  another^;  for 
be  gave  to  some  more,  and  to  some  less,  pro- 
portioning his  bounty  to  their  merit,  and  pay- 
ing a  strict  regard  to  propriety. 

When  he  had  dismissed  them,  he  dedicated 
the  remainder  of  the  night  to  repose,  and  alept 
so  sound  that  his  chamberlains  heard  hira  at 
the  door.  Early  in  the  morning  he  called  his 
freedman,  who  assisted  him  in  the  care  of  the 
aenators,  and  ordered  him  to  make  the  proper 
inquiries  about  them.  The  anawer  he  brooghl 
was,  that  they  were  gone  and  had  been  pro- 
vided with  every  thing  they  desired.  Upoa 
which  he  said,  ^  Go  you,  then,  and  ahew  yoor 
self  to  the  soldiers,  that  they  may  not  imagine 
you  have  assisted  me  in  despatching  myaelC 
and  put  you  to  some  cruel  death  for  it" 

As  soon  as  the  freedman  waa  gone  out,  he 
fixed  the  hilt  of  his  sword  upon  the  grooai. 
and  holding  it  with  both  handa,  fell  upon  ii 
with  so  much  force  that  he  expired  with  on« 
groan.  The  servants,  who  waited  witboot 
heard  the  groan,  and  burst  into  a  loud  lamen 
tation,  which  was  echoed  through  the 


*  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  call  him 


unut 
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and  tbo  etlv.  The  toldicri  inn  to  thn  g«t^; 
with  *y*9  >"  )•  pitiable  wailinga  and  m^jit  uo- 
feigneii  giirf,  reproaching  the maelves  f>>r  not 
guarding  tliol:  emperor,  and  preventing  his 
d^ing  for  them.  Not  one  of  them  woald  leave 
him  to  provide  for  himaelf,  though  the  enemy 
«raa  approaching.  They  attired  the  body  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  and  prepared  a  funeral 
pile  J  after  which  they  attended  the  proceniqn 
in  their  armour,  and  happy  waa  the  man  that 
cbuld  come  to  support  his  bier.  Some  kneeled 
and  kissed  his  wound,  some  grasped  his  hand, 
and  others  prostrated  themcelves  on  the 
ground,  and  adored  him  at  a  disUnce.  Nay, 
ttiere  were  some  who  threw  their  torches  upon 
the  pile,  and  then  slew  themselves.  Not  that 
they  bad  received  any  extraordinary  favours 
ftom  the  deceased,  or  were  afraid  of  suffering 
usder  the  hands  of  the  cobquerer  j  but  it  seems 
that  no  king  or  tyrant  wad  ever  so  oasaionately 
fond  of  goveminff,  as  they  were  or  being  gov> 
emed  by  Otho.  Nor  did  their  affection  cease 
with  his  death;  it  sarvived  the  grave,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  hatred  and  destruction  of  Vi- 
toUius.  Of  that  we  shall  give  an  account  in 
its  proper  place. 

Afler  they  had  Interred  the  remains  of  Otho, 
tfaey  erected  a  monument  over  them,  which 
■either  by  its  size  nor  by  any  pomp  of  epitaph, 
eoiihi  cseiie  Ihe  leaat  envy.  I  have  seen  it  at 
Briseilnm;  *c  vru  very  modest,  and  the  inaeiip- 
Osft  OMly  thiif« 
Zi 


To  the  J^UmoTf  ^f 

MARCUS  OTHO. 

Otho  cicd  at  the  ago  of  thirty-eeveii,*bavi|i 
raigned  onl^  three  months.  Those  who  Km 
fault  with  his  life,  are  not  more  respectable 
either  for  tlieir  numbers  or  for  their  ranki 
than  those  who  applaud  his  death:  for,  though 
his  life  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  Nero, 
yet  his  death  was  nobler. 
The  soldiers  were  extremely  incensed  against 
Pollio,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
guards,  for  persuading  them  to  take  the  oath 
immediately  to  Yitetlius;  and  being  informed, 
that  there  were  still  some  senators  on  the  spot, 
they  let  the  others  pass,  but  solicited  Virginiaa 
Rufus  in  a  very  troublesome  manner.  Thej 
went  in  arms  to  his  house,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  uke  the  imperial  title,  or  at  least  be 
their  mediator  witli  the  conqueror.  But  he  who 
had  refused  to  accept  that  title  from  them  when 
they  wera  victorious,  thought  it  would  be  the 
greatest  madness  to  embrace  it  after  they  wer* 
beaten.  And  he  was  afraid  of  applying  to  the 
Germans  in  their  behalf,  because  he  bad  ohligtti 
that  people  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  their 
inclinations.  He  therefore  went  out  privatelt 
at  another  door.  When  the  soldieis  found 
that  he  had  iefl  them,  they[  took  the  oath  tm 
Vitellius,  and  having  obtained  their  ^an!u«| 
were  enrolled  amongst  the  tniope  of  CediiS. 
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The  aa.                • ••••                •  ^-^ 

Tbe  Sectertina         .       .       •       •                        «       •       •               ^       •  S-5.8 

The  aeatertittm  eqnal  to  1000  MmUfl       ••••••••  86.91. 9M 

The  denarios          •••«••••••••  14.3.5 

The  Attic  oboloa S  3.9 

Thednchma          ••• ••••  14.^ 

Tbe  mine  a  100  drachBa       •       .       .               • 1435.1JB 

The  Uleot  s  60  mina •       •        •  861.11.1.1 

The  slater-aureoa  of  the  Oraeka  weighing  two  AlliediMfaBt    •       •       •       •  3.58.7.9 

The  atater-daricua           .        * 7-16.6.6 

The  Roman  aoreoa  waa  of  different  Taloe  at  different  perioda.   According  to  1 

the  proportion  mentioned  bj  Tacitua,  when  it  exchanged  for  S5  denarii,  it  >  3.58  ¥  9 
waa  ot  the  aame  valae  aa  the  Giecian  rtaier                                                v 
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FROM  DACUCa  AMD  OTH£R  WRITERS. 


Inn 

oftlM 


M37 
2547 
9698 


8790 

2768 
2847 


2908 
3045 


3174 


Yeanbefort 

th«8r«c 

Olymfiad* 


737 
627 
486 


454 
406 

327 

2d4 

288 

129 

Olmfada. 


3198 

3201 
3235 

▼ill. 

tU.4. 
xvi.  1. 

3836 
3279 

SYl.  3. 

xxvii.  2. 

3350 
3350 
3364 

xlT.l. 

ilvi.  1. 

3356 

xlTi.3. 

3370 

LI. 

3391 
3401 

It.  2. 

lTii4. 

3442 

lZTiU.l. 

3444 

liiiU.3. 

3848 

Utx.  3. 

^450 

lizii.  1. 

Deucauon'i  deioge 

Miiiot  I.  son  of  Jupiter  ind  Enropa 

Minotll.  grandson  of  iba  fij  It  ••••••••• 

THESEUS. 

The  expedition  of  UieAigoDaats.  Theieas  attended  Jason 

in  it. 
Troy  taken.    Demophoon,  the  son  of  Theseos,  was  at  the 

siege. 
The  return  of  the  Heraclidone  to  Peloponnesoa    •    « 
The  first  war  of  the  Athenians  against  Sparta  •    •    . 
Codrus  devotes  himself. 

The  Heiou  subdued  by  Agis •    •    • 

The  Ionic  migration     ••••••••••• 

Lycurgus  floimshes     ••••«•••••    • 


THB  FIRST  OLTMFUD. 
ROMULUS. 


Romebnilt 

The  rape  of  the  Sabine  Tirgins  • 
The  death  of  Romulus      .    •    . 


NUMA. 


Noma  elected  king  > 


SOLON. 

Solon  flonrishei .    •    • •    •    . 

Cylon's  conspiracy • 

Epimenides  ooes  to  Athens,  and  expiates  the  city.    He 

die4  soon  aiier  at  the  age  of  1 54.    The  tefen  wise  men : 

JEsop  and  Anacharsis  flourish. 

Solon  Archon ••••• 

Croesus,  king  of  Lydia. 

Pythagoras  goes  into  Italy     ..•••••••• 

Pisistratus  sets  up  his  tyraimj. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Persia 

Crbsus  taken •    .    • 


PUBLICOLA 


245 


Is  chosen  consul  in  the  room  of  Collatinos  .    •    .    • 
Brutus  fights  Amns,  the  eldest  son  of  Taraain.    Beth  ai« 

killed. . 
Publicois,  coQsol  the  third  time.    His  colleague  Horatios 

Pul  villus  dedicates  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
Horatius  Cocles  defends  the  Snblician  bridge  against  the 

Tuscans. 

Publicola  dies •    .    •    • 

Zeno  Eleatcs  flourished   ..••••. 

The  battle  of  Marathon I    262 


b«fbra 

th« 
biiUd- 

Rone. 

Tcs« 

beibrf 
Chrifl 

761 
651 
500 

1511 
1401 
1250 

473 

1288 

430 

1180 

351 

318 

1101 

1066 

304 
290 
153 

1055 

1040 

904 

247 


251 


774 


760 
747 
713 


712 
669 


698 
I94 

592 

578 

657 
647 

606 


60C 
449 
490 
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world. 

OljmBh^ 

9461 
9462 
9463 

lnii.9. 
Izitii.  8. 

8467 

lzxiT.9 

9470 
9471 
9474 
9479 

IXXT.  1. 
IZXY.  2. 

UxTi.  1. 
ln?ii.  9. 

94B0 
9481 
9500 

IzxtIu  S. 
IutU.4. 
lzziii.9. 

9519 

linTa.2. 

9581 
9522 

llIlTii.  4. 

IzzzfiiL  1. 

9595 

9697 

zci.  9. 
zei.4. 

9638 

zciL  1. 

9699 

zcii.  2. 

1645 

iem.4 

9546 

idT.l. 

9648 

ieiT.4. 

9650 

lOT.l. 

9553 
9554 
9555 

ZCT.  4. 

zcW.  1. 

ZCTI.  2. 

9561    I 


zcvii.  4. 


CORIOLANUB 

Ii  iMniihcd  and  retirM  to  the  Yoltot 

Hf'rodotut  ii  born 

Coriolanoi  betieget  Rome:  but  being  preTailed  opon  bj 
his  mother  to  retire,  it  itoned  to  death  bj  the  Volici. 

ARISTID£S 

Ii  beniibed  for  ten  yean,  bot  recalled  •;  the  ezpiiatiL  «i  of 
three. 

THEMI8T0CLES. 

The  battle  of  Salamla •    •    • 

The  battle  of  Piataa 

Thttcydidea  U  born • 

Themiatoclee  ie  banithed  by  the  Oftracuin 

CIMON 

Beato  the  Peraiana  both  at  na  and  land 

Socratet  ii  bom.    He  lived  71  yean 

Cimon  dies.    Alcibiades  born  the  tame  year.   Herodotos 

and  Thacydidei  flourish :  the  tatter  is  twel?e  or  thirteen 

years  yoangcr  than  the  (ormer. 
Pindar  dies,  eighty  years  old 

PERICLES 

Stirs  Dp  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  lasts  27  years.  He 
was  very  young  when  the  Romans  sent  the  Uecemviri 
to  Athens  for  Solon's  bws. 

Pericles  dies • 

Plato  born 

Xenes  killed  by  Artabanoe. 

NICIA8. 

The  Athenians  nndertahe  the  Sicilian  war  •    •    •    •    • 
Nicias  beaten  and  put  to  death  in  Sicily 

ALCIBIADES 

Takes  refnge  at  Sparta,  and  afterwards  asumiit  the  Per- 
sians. ^ 

Dionysios,  the  elder,  now  tyrant  of  Sicily 

Sophocles  dies,  aged  91    • 

Euripides  dice,  a^  75 

LYSANDER 

Pote  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  natiMiAiw  the 
thirty  tyrants  at  Athens. 

Thrasybulus  expels  them 

Alcibiades  put  to  death  by  order  of  Phamabazos  •    •    • 

ARTAXERXES  MNEMON 

Orerthrows  his  brother  Cyrus  in  a  great  battle.  The  retreat 

of  the  ten  thousand  GrMks,  conducted  by  Xenophoo. 
Sooratee  dies 

AGESILAU8 

Ascends  the  Spartan  throne 

Lysander  sent  to  the  Hellrspont > 

Agesilaus  defe&u  the  Persian  cavniry.    Lysande*  dies. 
The  Romans  lose  the  batiie  ofAllia. 


963 
265 


270 


273 
274 
277 


283 
264 

303 


922 


848 


949 

952 
969 


956 

357 


364 


486 


481 


478 
477 
474 


467 


924 
925 

497 
496 

938 

940 

4U 

411 

942 

409 
407 

401 


981 
394 
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of  the 

OlympiO.. 

S568 

3566 
8569 
$574 
3579 

zcfiii.  1. 
zciz.  1. 
zcix.  4. 
ci.  1. 

CU.2. 

3680 


3614 


9634 


cU.  3. 


3582 

ciU.4. 

3584 

ciu.3. 

3685 

ciiLl. 

3586 

Ci¥.  1. 

J587 

ciT.2. 

3588 

3589 

civ.  3. 

ci?.4. 

3593 

3594 
3596 

cv.4 
cW.  1. 

CTL3. 

cvii.  !• 


3602 

cfiii.  1. 

3605 

cviii.  4. 

3607 

cix.2. 

3609 

ciz.4. 

3612 

cz.3. 

9613 

ia.4. 

czi.l. 


3616 
9619 
9623 
9627 

czi  3. 
czii.  2. 
cziii.  2^ 
cziT.  1. 

cif.3. 


CZT*.l. 


RetirMtoAidM    • 

AristoUa  Som     •    • 

Demotthenea  bora  . 

Chabrias  defeats  the  xjwoeamumnmam  •    •    •    •    • 

Peace  between  the  Athenians  and  fiftcadiBiacatmi  •    • 

The  important  battle  of  Leoctra. 

FEL.OP1DAS, 

General  of  the  Thebans.  He  headed  the  sacred  band  the 
year  before  at  Leuctra,  where  £pamuiondas  command- 
ed in  chief. 

Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  dies,  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  his  son. 

Isocrates  floorishes • 

TIMOLEON 

Kills  bis  brother  Timophanes,  who  was  setting  himself  op 

tyrant  in  Corinth. 
Pelopidas  defeats  Alezander  the  tyrant  of  Phers,  but  falls 

in  the  battle. 
The  famous  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  Epaminondas, 

though  victorious,  b  killed  by  the  son  of  J[enophon< 

Camillas  dies ; •• 

Artazerzes  dies.    So  does  Agesilaiis 

DION 

Expels  Dionysias  the  younger  •         •••••• 

Alexander  the  Great  born      ••••••••• 

Dion  is  killed  by  Callippus • 

DEMOSTHENES 

Begins  to  thunder  against  Philip 

Xenophon  dies,  aged  90. 

Plai^  dies,  aged  80  or  81 

Timoleon  sent  to  assist  the  SyraeusaiM 

Dionysius  the  younger  sent  onto  Corinth  •    •    •    • 

Epicurus  born • 

The  battle  of  Chaeronea,  in  which  Philip  beats  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans. 
Timoleon  dies •••••• 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

Is  declared  general  of  all  Greece  against  the  Persians, 

upon  the  death  of  his  fsther  Philip. 
The  battle  of  the  Granicus  •••••••••• 

The  battle  of  Arbela   .••••••••••• 

Porus  beaten  ••••• •• 

Alexander  dies,  sgod  33*««««««*.«« 

Diogenes  dies,  aged  90. 

Aristotle  dies,  aged  63 

PHOCION 

Retires  to  Polyperehon,  bat  is  dellteie^  ep  bjhlm  to  the 
Athenians,  who  p^  him  to  death. 

EUMENES, 

Who  had  attained  to  a  considerable  rank  amongst  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  betrayed  to  Anti- 
gonus  and  put  to  death. 
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of 
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Tsais 

bdbM 

Gbriii 
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365 
369 
372 
377 
382 

886 
382 

379 

374 
369 

383 

385 
387 


390 

391 
392 


396 
897 
399 

401 

405 
406 
410 
412 
415 

416 

417 

419 
422 
426 
430 


435 


437 


368 

366 
364 

863 

361 

360 

358 


365 
354 
352 


850 

346 
343 
341 
339 

336 

335 


834 

33S 
326 
325 

321 

319 


818 


314 


7» 
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TMTt 

ofClM 

WMta. 

Ol7»iMi. 

Ymn 

of 
Robs. 

T..S. 
Ck/M 

1896 

M4S 

eift4. 

Glfiii.2. 

to  commmd  the  army  in  Syria,  when  ooly  twenty-two 
years  of  age.    He  reatores  the  Athentana  to  their  libera 
ty,  bat  they  chooee  to  remain  in  the  worvt  chaini,  thoee 
of  aorrilitT  and  meannea. 

Dionytias,  the  tyrant,  diea  at  Heradea,  aged  55. 

In  the  year  before  Christ  288,  died  Theophrastus,  aged  85. 

And  in  the  year  before  Christ  285,  Theocritns  flourished. 

PYRRHUSy 

438 
446 

•IS 

aoi 

MTO 

CZZT.  1. 

ed  by  LiiBTinus. 
The  first  Punic  war,  which  lasted  24  yean     •    • 
PhiloDoemen  bom    ••••..•.*•>■• 

473 

272 

3685 
9e96 

czzTiii.4 
czzzi*  3a 

488 
489 

263 
252 

ARATUS, 

SS99 

«mil.  1. 

Of  8ioyon»  ddivend  his  native  dtj  from  the  tynany  of 
Nicocles. 

AGIS  AND  CLEOMENES, 

002 

248 

ms 

czzzviU.  2* 

CoCemporariee  whh  Aratus,  for  Aratos  beinff  beaten  by 
proTes  the  ruin  of  Greece* 

PHILOPCEMEN 

526 

228 

•727 

•^31 
3733 

3784 
3736 
3738 
3741 
3747 

czl.  2. 
od.4. 

eil.l. 

cxli.  3. 
oxlii.  1. 
czlu.4. 
oxUt.  2. 
ozUt.  4 

Thirty  years  old  when  Cleomenes  took  Megalopolis. 

About  this  time  lived  Hannibal,  Maicellus,  Fabius 

Maximus,  and  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  second  Punic  war,  which  lasted  eighteen  years  •    . 
Hannibal  beats  the  consul  Flaminius  at.the  Thrasyme- 

nean  lake; 
And  the  consuls  Varro  and  JEmilina  at  Canna     •    •    . 
He  is  beaten  by  Marcellus  at  Nob     ••••••• 

MarceU  us  takes  Syracuse •    •    •    • 

Fabius  Mazimus  seizes  Tarentnm      •    •    .    I    •    • 
Fabius  Maximus  dies 

630 

534 
536 

687 
539 
641 
644 
650 
652 

217 
215 

214 
212 
210 
207 
201 

3748 

198 

TITUS  QUINCTIUS  FLAMINIUS 

8762 

CllT.S. 

Elected  coasd  at  the  age  of  30 

CATO  THE  CENSOR 

555 

196 

37M 

3755 
8766 
•767 

CXlTt2. 

cxliz.  1. 
czlix.2. 

Was  21  or  22  yeara  old  when  Fabius  Mazimoa  took  Ta- 

rentum.    See  above. 
All  Greece  restored  to  her  liberty,  by  T.  Q.  Flaminius  . 
Flaminius  triumphs;  Demetrius  the  son  of  Philip,  and 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Ucedinmon,  follow  his  charioU 
Cato  triumphs  for  his  conquests  in  Spain    •    •    •    • 

Scipio  Africanus  dies •••» 

Philopcemen  dies     . 

The  same  year 

PAULUS  JEMILIUS, 

667 

558 
569 
670 

194 

193 
188 
181 

8782 

•790 
•784 

eliil.  1. 

clT.  L 
Clfi.  1. 

Then  first  consul,  was  beateiAy  Hannibal  at  Canna. 

brojight  him  in  chains  to  Rome. 
NowTerence  flourished. 

Paulus  ^mihus  dies             

Marius  born                                              

585 

593 
597 

166 

158 
I6« 
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oCUii 

VMM. 

Oljm^uAM. 

S901 

cWU.  4. 

8804 

clTiu.3 

S887 

ulzit.&   ' 

8843 

clxviU.  2. 

3844 
3846 

cliTiii.  3. 
clxu.1. 

3850 

clxxl  2. 

8856 
3863 
t868 

clxzL  2. 
cluiii.  1. 
clxxiii.  2. 

8867 
«68 

rliiiT.  2. 
clxxi?.3. 

1889 

cIniT.  4 

fm 

dxrr.l. 

xfn 

clXXT.  2. 

S874 

ClxZTi.l. 

3877 
W79 

r.lTTTi.  4 

dzifit.  2. 

«81 

9887 


cIxxTii.  4 
clxxix.  2. 


The  third  Punie  wv,  friiidi  oontiinied  fimr  jnn 

Cato  the  Centor  dies. 

Scipio  JBnUiantn  deetioyt  CarthafB}  tad  Mnmwiiw 

end  burnt  Corinth. 
Cameades  dies,  aged  85.    ••••••••••• 

Poljrbiun  dies,  ag^  81 ••••• 

TIB£AIUS  AND  CAIUS  GRACCHUS. 

ThalawsafCakMOracebiH 

MABIUS 

Marches  against  Jagortha    .    •    •    •    k 

Cicero  bom. 

Pompey  horn 

Marins,  now  consnl  the  seoond  time,  iwirchee  against  the 

Cimbri. 
Julius  Cesar  is  bora  ux  the  sixth  consolship  of  Marios  . 
LQcretiosbora 

8YLLA, 

After  his  praelonhip,  sent  into  Cappadoda.  •    •    •    .    • 

Makeshimself  master  of  Rome 

Takes  Athens ••«•••• 

Marius  dies  the  same  year. 

SERTORIUS 

Sent  info  Spain 

The  younger  Marios  beaten  by  Sylla;  yet  soon  after  be 
defeats  Pontius  Telesinus  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  SyUa 
enters  the  city,  and  being  created  dictator,  exercises  all 
manner  of  cruelties. 

CRASSU8 

Enriel^  himself  with  buying  the  estates  of  persons  pro- 
scribed. 

POMPET, 

At  the  age  of  25,  is  sent  into  Africa  against  Domitini,  and 
beat*  him. 

CATO  OF  irncA 

Was  younger  than  Pompey;  for  he  was  but  t4  yean  old 
when  Sylla's  proscriptions  were  in  their  atmost  rage. 

CICERO 

Defends  Roscius  against  the  pnctioee  of  SyUa.  This 
was  his  firsf  public  pleading.  Afler  this  he  retires  to 
Athens  to  finish  bis  studies. 

Sylla,  after  having  destroyed  above  100,000  Roman  citi- 
zens, proscribed  90  senators,  and  2,600  knights,  resigns 
his  dictatorship,  and  dies  the  year  following. 

Pompey  manages  the  war  in  Spain  against  Sertorioa     • 

LUCULLUS, 

After  his  consulship,  is  sent  against  Mithridates. .    •    . 
Sertorius  assassinated  in  Spain.    Crassus  consul  with 

Pompey 

Tigranes  conquered  by  LucuUus 

Mithridates  dies.  Pompey  forces  the  temple  of  Jerosalem. 
Augustus  Cesar  born  
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604 


630 


646 
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ChtW. 

14* 

128 
118 

1» 

108 


647 
649 

104 
102 

653 

98 
91 

658 
665 
666 

93 
86 
88 

670 
671 

81 

673 

•» 

674 

71 

677 

74 

680 
682 

71 

68 

684 
690 

67 
61 

74J 
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Tttfi 


Ml 


M7 
9903 

clnii.4 

3903 

MM 

dmiiLS. 

3005 

dxnULC 

3007 


3909 

3910 

3918 
3919 


cliis.3. 


8947 
9961 
3982 

4018 


lino 


clzxsiv.  1. 
ciixiiv.S. 


dxiziT.  3k 

clxzxiT.  4. 

clxxiv.  1. 

ClXZZTti.  1. 
clXJUTU.  3. 

cliizTiL4. 


CICIT.  2. 

ocii.4. 
cctii.  1. 
ecxL4 


JULIUB  C JBSAR 


with  BibolMy  obuiu  II>rl^  ud  tb* 
two  Gmali,  with  four  legions.    He  muriet  his  daughtw 
Julia  to  Pompej. 
CraMiu  m  taken  bjr  the  Parthiam  and  alain     •        •    • 

Cesar  defeats  Pompey  at  Phanalia 

Pompey  flies  into  Egypt,  and  is  assassinated  there 
Cesar  makes  himself  msster  of  Alexandria,  and  sabdae» 
Egypt;  after  which  be  marches  into  Syria,  and  soon  re- 
duces Pharnaces. 
He  conquers  Jnba,  Scipio,  and  Petrains,  in  Africa,  and 
leads  up  four  triumphs.    Prerioos  to  which,  Cato  kills 
himselfS    . 
Cesar  defeats  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Honda.    Cneioa 
falls  in  the  action,  and  Sestos  flies  into  Sicily.    Cesar 
Irinmobs  the  fifth  time. 

BRUTUS. 

Cesar  is  killed  by  Bmtas  and  Cassios     •.«.•• 
Brutosi 


MARK  ANTONY 

Beaten  the  same  year  by  Aognstos  at  Modena.  He  re- 
tires to  Lepidus.  The  triumrirate  of  Aognstos,  Lepi- 
dus,  and  Antony,  who  divide  the  empire  amon^  them. 

The  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Btutus  and  Cassius  being 
overthrown  by  Augustus  and  Antony,  lay  violent  hands 
on  themselves. 

Antony  leagues  with  Sextos  the  son  of  Pompey  against 
Augustus. 

Augustus  and  Antony  renew  their  friendship  after  the 
oeatb  of  Fulvia,  and  Antony  marries  Octavia. 

Augustus  and  Antony  again  embroiled 

The  battle  of  Actium.  Antony  is  beaten,  and  flies  into 
Egypt  with  Cleopatra. 

Augustus  makes  himself  msster  of  Alexandria.  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  destroy  themselves 

GALAA 

Bom. 

Otho  bom •••••••»• 

Galba  sppointed  consul    ••••••••••• 

The  revolt  of  Tindex 

Nero  killed,  and  Galba  declared  empeiof 

OTHO 

Revolts,  and  persuades  the  soldiers  to  despatch  Galba: 
upon  which  ne  is  proclaimed  emperor}  and  three  months 
whu^  being  defeated  ^y  Vitellius,  defpatches  himself. 
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MCStEMfS^  Uieir  noble  method  of  testifying 
their  gratitude  to  the  Romans,  270 

Adcmty  feast  of,  148. 

Multery  unknown  at  9parta«36. 

JEdiUtj  office  of,  iu  nature,  891. 

JEmUia9i  FamUyy  its  antiquity,  187. 

JBmilius  Pauhu  is  made  ndile,  ib.;  his  disci- 
pline, 188',  subdues  Spain,  ib.}  and  the  Li- 
gurians,  189}  is  appointed  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Perseus,  190;  whom  he  defeats, 
195}  his  disinterestedness,  198;  his  death, 
and  public  funeral,  20S. 

JBfop  meets  Solon  at  the  conrt  of  Croesus,  70. 

^eaUaua  declared  king  of  Sparta,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Lysander,  315;  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Lacednmonian  expedition  into 
Asia,  418;  from  which  he  is  recalled,  421; 
to  conduct  the  expedition  against  the  The 
bans,  whom  he  defeats,  423;  but  is  subse- 
quently defeated  by  them,  427;  they  atUck 
Laccdaimon  itself,  but  retire  without  taking 
it,  429;  his  treachery  towards  Tacbos,  king 
of  Egypt,  431;  his  death,  432. 

vfgtf,  his  general  character,  554;  his  efforta  tn 
reform  his  country,  555,  556;  commands  tlio 
Spartan  arm^,  557;  is  seized  by  Leonidas, 
imprisoned,  559;  and  murdered,  together 
with  his  mother  and  grandmother,  ib, 

Agricultur'ey  advantages  of,  258. 

wiSSifan  Lake,  prophecy  respecting,  98. 

Albimuy  piety  or,  104. 

J^eander  assaults  Lycurgos,  34;  is  won  apon 
by  the  kindness  of  Lycurgus.  ib, 

JDabiadea  contracts  a  friendship  with  Socra- 
tes, 142;  his  kindness  to  a  stranger,  143; 
fains  the  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games,  145; 
■tratagom  of,  146;  his  dissoluteness  and  ex- 
travagance, t&.;  is  accused  of  impiety,  149; 
leturus  to  Athens,  where  he  is  joyfully  re- 
ceived, 154;  his  death,  157. 
iS^xander  the  Great  receives  the  Persian  aro> 
Masadors,  when  a  prouth,  in  the  absence  of 
Bis  father.  466;  his  courage,  ib,;  quarrels 
with  bis  father,  468;  whom  he  soon  suc- 
ceeds, ib,}  he  takes  Thebes,  469;  his  noble 
conduct  to  Timodea,  ib.}  defeats  the  Per- 
sians, 470;  his  illness,  472;  defeats  Darius, 
<6.j  his  honourable  conduct  to  the  mother, 
wife,  and  daughter  of  Darius,  473--477;  his 
wemperance,  478;  defeats  Darius  a  second 
time,  479;  orders  funeral  honours  to  be  paid 
to  the  body  of  Darius,  4B3;  marries  Roz- 
■na,  484;  puts  his  old  counsellor,  Parmenio, 
to  death,  485;  kills  Clltus^  486;  cooqoers 


Poms,  489:  canons  conference  with  Ikt 
GymnosophiW  490;  rosrnee  Stotira,  tiM 
daughter  of  Darius,  492;  his  death,  494^ 
and  character,  495. 

^Ammcnius,  preceptor  to  Plutarch,  anecdote 
of,  xiii. 

,Amuliu$  dispossesses  Numitor  of  the  kingdom 
of  Alba,  13;  orders  the  destruction  of  hii 
nephews,  ib. 

Anarchy y  the  precursor  of  tyranny,  545. 

Jinaxajgorat,  his  praise,  114;  is  accused,  and 
^les  from  Athens,  126;  6rst  taught  the 
Athenians  how  the  moon  becomes  eclipoeds 
376. 

Ancilia,  bucklers,  why  so  called,  51. 

ArUiockiu  marries  Suatonice,  628. 

•Antony,  his  generosity,  633,  634;  his  humane 
conduct  to  Archelaus,  ib.}  connects  himself 
with  the  fortunes  of  Ca»ar,  635;  to  whom  he 
carries  assistance,  ib.}  his  vicious  «ondact| 
ib.}  pronounces  the  funeral  oration  over 
Canard  body,  637;  unites  with  Ocuvios 
Craar  and  Lepidus,  638;  his  brutal  exul- 
tation over  Cicero,  ib,}  defeaU  Cassius,  639; 
his  luxury,  640;  connects  himself  with  Cleo- 
patra, lb.}  is  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  645; 
withdraws  from  their  country,  647;  treats 
his  wife  Octavia  with  great  neglect,  648? 
his  dilTerence  with  Casar,  ib,}  gives  bimseU* 
up  entirely  to  Cleopatra,  649;  his  forces 
6a0;  engases  with  Cojsar's  fleet,  651;  ano 
is  defeated,  652 ;  his  army  goes  over  to 
Caesar,  ib.}  he  returns  to  Cleopatra.  653; 
they  both  offer  to  submit  to  Cesar,  who  re- 
jects their  proposal,  654;  he  subs  himseU| 
655;  is  buried  by  Cleopatra,  656. 

AquilU  conspire  with  the  Vitellii  to  reinstate 
Tarquin,  73;  and  are  discovered  and  pun- 
ished, 74. 

JhratUB  raises  the  Acheans  to  digiiity  and  pow- 
er, 260;  tikes  Corinth  by  stratKgem,  7u7;  is 
deserted  by  the  Acheans,  712,  his  ruioaa 
fortune,  713;  his  death,  717. 

ArcMdamia,  heroic  conduct  of,  288. 

Jlrchimedea,  his  skill  in  mechanics,  221)  &• 
defends  Syracuse,  222;  is  killed^  224 

JJrehon,  office  of,  66. 

AreopajgtiS,  council  of,  instituted,  ib, 

Jiriadne  instructs  Theseus  to  pass  throqg^  tkl 
Labyrinth,  5. 

ArianmeSj  an  artful  Arabian  chief,  deceivw 
Crassus,  388,  389. 

JSristidet  opposes  Themistocles,  84;  is  banisb 
ed,  85;  recoiled,  88;  his  sense  of  iustine.  234 
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why  called  «  the  juit."  433;  hii  Tolimtarf 
poverty,  2^12;  death,  243. 

Anstion,  his  vices  and  profligaciea,  325. 

Jinstotle  ihc  philoeopher,  preceptor  to  Alex- 
ander, 4B7. 

J^axerxtB  succeeds  his  father,  691;  becomes 
popul  If,  G92;  his  brother  Cyrus  revolts,  ib,; 
whom  he  engages,  693;  and  defeats,  694; 
loses  his  wire  Statira,  by  poison,  administered 
by  Parysatis,  whom  he  banishes  to  Babylon, 
696;  his  weakness  and  vice,  69S;  his  cruel* 
ties,  699;  conspiracy  of  his  eldest  son  and 
several  nobles,  700. 

»ir£«,  the  fine,  unknown  at  Rome  before  the 
capture  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  225. 

Arunt^  the  son  of  Tarquin,  killed  by  Brutus,  75. 

»Sff,  Roman  coin,  value  of,  101. 
SgpasiOy  her  talents,  122;  captivates  Pericles, 
i6.;  accused  and  acquitted  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Pericles,  125. 

AUiitM  opposes  the  departure  of  Crassus  from 
Rome,  386. 

Jithens,  settlement  of,  by  Theseus,  7;  forsaken 
by  its  inbabiunts,  87;  rebuilt  by  Themisio- 
cles,  88;  adorned  by  Pericles,  117;  taken  by 
Lysanoer,  312;  and  by  Sylla,  after  sufieiiog 
famine  and  distress,  324. 

BandiuMy  his  bravery,  219;  espouses  the  cause 
of  Hannibal,  220;  irom  which  he  is  detached 
by  the  kindness  of  Marcellus,  ib. 

J^aratkrvnii  a  place  of  punishment,  232. 

Barley,  the  substitution  of,  for  wheat,  a  punish- 
ment, 227. 

Beutarda  eicused  by  the  laws  of  Solon  from 
relieving  their  fathers,  68;  who  were  deemed 
such  at  Athens,  83;  laws  of  Pericles  con- 
cerning, 127. 

BeutamKf  a  people  of  Gaul,  191. 

Bessus  seizes  the  person  of  Darius,  483;  bis 
punishment  by  Alexander  for  his  perfidy,  ib. 

Boat,  punbhment  of  the,  iu  dreadful  nature, 
695. 

Bona  Deoy  ceremooiea  observed  at  her  festi- 
val, 498. 

Bretmua,  king  of  the  Gauls,  102;  defeats  the 
Romans,  103;  Ukes  Rome,  104. 

Broth,  a  favourite  dish  among  the  Liacedcmo* 
nians,  35. 

Brutiu,  the  first  Roman  consul,  73;  condemns 
his  own  sons  to  death,  74;  engages  AruDs, 
and  is  killed,  75. 

« ^  Marcus,  accompanies  Cato  to  Cyprus, 

675;  joins  Pompey's  party  against  Cssar,  ib.j 
is  reconciled  to  Cesar,  ib,;  but,  offended  at 
Cesar's  usurpation,  he  joins  Cassius  in  con' 
spiring  his  death,  676;  assassinates  Cesar, 
67S;  kills  Tbeodotus,the  author  of  Pompey's 
death,  683;  his  dream,  ib.;  is  defeated  at 
Philippi,  680;  bif  death,  688. 

BuDephalus,  the  horse,  its  value  and  proper- 
ties, 466;  iu  death,  489. 

BuU,  Marathonian,  taken  by  Theseus,  4 

Burialif  regulations  concerning,  by  Lycuzgui, 
41. 

GoMri,  mysteries  of,  350. 

Cesar  leaves  Rome  through  fear  of  Sylla,  and 
is  taken  by  the  pirates,  495;  from  whom  ho 
obtains  his  freedom  by  ransom,  496;  his  elo- 
quence, t5.;  the  tendency  of  his  conduct  to 
tyranny  foretold  by  Ccero,  ib.;  is  elected 
pontiff,  497;  suspected  of  supporting  Cati- 


line^ ceospiracy,-  ib,;  occasion  of  bis  divOT»> 
ing  Pompeia,  498;  reconciles  Pompey  aad 
Crassus,  499;  with  whom  he  unites,  451 ;  and 
by  their  interest  is  appointed  consul,  499; 
his  success  as  a  general,  500;  affection  or 
his  soldiers,  ib.;  various  traits  of  his  cbarac^ 
ter,  501;  defeats  the  Germans,  502;  and  tbc 
Nervii,  ib.;  his  expedition  into  Briuin,  503: 
defeaU  the  Gauls,  505;  beginning  of  his  dis- 
sensions with  Pompey,  ib.;  passes  the  Rubi- 
con on  his  way  to  Rome,  506;  which  he 
enters,  507;  his  heroic  conduct  during  a 
storm  at  sea,  508;  defeaU  Pompey  at  thm 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  510;  puts  Achillas  and 
Photius,  the  assassins  of  Pompey,  to  death, 
462;  his  connection  with  Cleopatra,  51 1 ;  his 
sententious  mode  of  announcing  a  victoiy, 
512;  defeats  Juba  king  of  Numidia,  513;  ia 
elected  consul  a  fourth  time,  514;  and  as- 
sumes absolute  power  at  Rome,  ib.;  cor 
recto  the  errors  of  the  calender,  515;  is 
assassinated  in  the  seaate-houae,  517  i  his 
character,  518. 
Calendar  reformed  by  Nnma,  53. 
Callia$y  his  treachery,  233. 
CalligtheneB  becomes  disagreeable  to  the  oooft 

of  Alexander,  486;  bia  death,  487. 
CwnUlu8y  fortitude  of,  97;  various  regulatioos 
of,  ib.;  takes  the  city  of  Veii,  98;  honour 
able  conduct  of,  towards  the  city  of  Felerii* 
100;  exiles  himself  from  Rome,  101;  de- 
livers Rome  ftom  Brennus,  107;  made  mili- 
Ury  tribune  a  sixth  time,  110;  defeats  tlw 
Volsci,  t&.;  appointed  dictator  the  fiflh  time, 
112;  defeato  the  Gauls  a  second  time,  ib. 
Candidates  to  appear  ungirt  and  in  loose  cv 

mento,  162. 
Cannaty  battle  of,  135. 
Capitol,  how  saved  from  Brennus,  106. 
Castander,  Alexander's  treatment  of  him,  494. 
CMsius  joins  Brutus  in  assassinating  Cesar, 
676;  unites  in  opposing  Antony  and  OctaviuSy 
681;  is  killed  at4he  battle  of  Philippi,  68S. 
CatUine^s  conspiracy,  537;  }•  detected  b/ 
Cicero,  601;  his  puniriiment  and  oveithrov^ 
605. 
Cato  the  Censor,  his  manner  of  life,  245;  fab 
ungenerous  sentimento  as  to  the  bonds  bc»- 
tween  man  and  man,  246;  his  temperanon, 
ib.;  conducto  the  war  in  Spain  prosperous!}*, 
248:  is  honoured  with  a  triumph,  ib.;  fan 
vain  glory,  219;  severity  against  luxury^  251, 
domestic  management,  ib.;  his  enmity  to 
philosophy  and  physicians,  253;  marries  a 
young  woman,  254;  his  opposition  to  Car 
thage,  ib.;  his  death,  513. 
Cato  the  Younger,  his  general  charactei\  $31; 
his  early  promise  of  future  honour,  532;  fais 
affection  for  his  brother,  ib.;  first  attempt 
at  oratory,  533;  his  mode  of  life,  534;  his  in- 
fluence on  the  army,  ib.;  his  manner  of  tr»» 
veiling,  ib.;  is  greatly  honoured  by  Pompey, 
635;  as  questor,  he  reforms  many  abuses, 
U  ;  likewise  as  tribune  also,  537;  his  family 
trials,  538;  opposes  Metcllus,  539;  refuses 
the  alliance  of  Pompey,  540;  opposes  Cesar 
and  Pompey,  541 ;  his  scrupulous  and  iusi 
conduct  in  reference  to  the  treasures  takea 
at  Cyprus,  542;  remonstrates  with  Pompey 
544;  whom  he 'afterwards  supports,  545;  is 
refused  the  consulship,  546;  joina  the  forces 
of  Pompey,  547 1  at  whose  death  be  goes  mu> 
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Ainca,  548;  hk  conduct  at  Utira,  6493  ^i" 
heroic  dealh  by  suicide,  653;  ii  deeply  la- 
mented at  Utica,  ib, 

CeUreSy  etymology  of,  24. 

CtJt&ocy,  deemed  disgraceful  at  Sparta,  36. 

Censors f  authority  of,  250;  their  duties,  201. 

Cerenumits,  religious,  why  so  call^,  107* 

Ceihfgiu  detected  by  Cicero,  as  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  Catiline,  G03. 

Chatrias  initiates  Phocioa  in  the  art  of  war, 
620. 

Ciutnce  and  fortune,  difference  of,  185. 

Chetriot  with  fine  white  horses,  sacred  to  the 
Gods,  99. 

Charon  the  Theban  unites  with  Pelopidas  to 
deliver  bw  country  from  tyranny,  205;  intre- 
pidity, ib 

Chelonis,  daughter  of  Leouidas,  559;  her  vir- 
tuous attachment  U>  her  husband  in  bb  mis- 
fortunes, ib. 

Oieronea,  a  town  of  B<BOtia,  the  birth  place  of 
Plutarch,  13;  character  of  its  inhabitants,  tfr. 

Children,  deformed  and  weakly  ones  put  to 
death  atSparU,36;  propagation  ofehUdren 
the  only  end  of  marriage  among  the  Spar- 
tans, 38. 

Cicero,  his  early  promise  of  future  greatness, 

,  6^ ;  undertakes  the  defence  of  Roscius 
against  SyUa,  ib.}  receives  the  commenda- 
tion of  ApoUonius  for  his  oratorv,  259;  pro- 
secutes Verres,  600;  his  integrity  as  \  judge, 
601 ;  detects  Catiline's  conspiracy,  ib.;  acd 
is  invested  with  absolute  DO>A'er,  603;  pun- 
ishes the  conspirators,  605 ;  be  first  per- 
ceives CBsaHa  aim*  at  arbitrary  power,  496; 
but  refuses  to  take  any  part  in  the  war  be- 
tween him  and  Poropey,  611;  divorces  his 
wife  Terentia,  td.;  takes  part  with  Octavius 
Cesar,  613;  by  whom  he  is  abandoned,  ib.} 
bis  assassination,  614;  his  commendation  by 
Octavius  Cesar,  ib, 

Cimbriy  whence  they  came,  293;  their  charac- 
ter, ^;  defeat  Caiulus,  the  Roman  consul, 
298;  are  defeated  by  Marius,  299. 

Ctmon  (8  accused  and  banished  by  Pericles, 
116;  his  general  character,  338;  liberality 
341;  defeats  the  Persians  by  land  and  sea 
in  one  day,  342;  his  death,  117. 

Cisieas^  his  prudent  advice  and  uaeleas  remon- 
strance with  Pyrrhus,  280. 

Cmna  seeks  Pompey's  life,  and  is  pat  to  death, 
433. 

dsstiSOj  the  fountain  of,  the  bathing  place  of 
Bacchus,  Sia 

Oaudiusy  Appius,  his  patriotic  and  noble  ad- 
vice  to  the  Romans,  292. 

CUoments  marries  Agiatis,  widow  of  Agii, 
660;  kills  all  the  ephori,  662;  excuses  him- 
self, ib.}  his  general  conduct,  563;  defeats 
the  Achcans,  564;  but  becomes  unsuccess- 
ful in  turn,  566;  death  of  his  wife,  ib,}  is 
delated  by  the  Acheans  at  the  battle  of 
Sellasia,  569;  seeks  protection  from  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  B^ypt,  570;  is  betrayed,  and 
makes  his  escape,  571;  is  pursued,  aod  kills 
himself,  572. 

CUon,  the  rival  of  Nicias,  369. 

CUopatroy  her  blandishments,  640;  her  mag- 
nificence, ib.}  her  wit  and  learning,  ib.}  her 
influence  over  Antony,  648;  their  total  ruin, 
^(54;  her  interview  with  Cesar,  656;  her 
death,  657;  and  burial,  ib. 


CHius^  the  friend  of  Alezandei  p<it  to  death 
by  the  ki;  g,  when  intoxioatcd,  607. 

ClodtuSy  bis  infamous  character,  378;  is  killed 
by  Mile,  609. 

Publius,  exhorts  the  troops  of  liocttl 

lus  to  mutiny,  74. 

Cltslia,  anecdote  of,  79. 

Codes,  Horatius,  saves  Rome  by  Ids  valour, 
181. 

ColkUinuSf  one  of  the  first  consuls,  73;  is  soe 
pected  and  banished  from  Rome,  379. 

Comparison  of  Romulus  with  Theseus,  27} 
Numa  with  Lycurgus,  56;  Solon  with  Pub* 
licola,  81;  Pericles  with  Fabins  Maximus, 
140;  Alcibiades  with  Coriolanus,  172;  Ti- 
moleon  with  JEmilius,  202;  Pelopidas' with 
Marcellus,  229;  Aristides  with  Cato,  255. 
Flaminius  with  Philopamen,  274;  Lysac* 
der  with  Sylla,  335;  Cimon  with  LucuUus, 
364;  Nicias  with  Cratsus,  395;  Sertoriuf 
with  £umene8,  415;  Agesilaus  with  Pom- 
pey,  463;  Agis  and  Cleomenes  with  Tibe 
rius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  586;  Demosthe- 
nes and  Cicero,  614;  Demetrius  and  Antonv, 
658;  Dion  with  Brutus,  689. 

GoTtcord,  temple  of,  occasion  of  its  being  bnilt, 
113. 

Conscumee,  no  distinction  between  a  private 
and  a  political  one,  342. 

Consuls,  why  so  called,  18;  Brutus  and  CoUa 
tinus  tiie  first,  73;  Lucius  Sextus  the  finil 
plebeian  consul,  113. 

Lomelia,  the  mother  ot'  the  Gracchi,  her  mag 
nanimity,  586. 

Crcusus,  his  general  character,  379^394;  be 
c^mes  the  possessor  of  great  part  of  Rome 
380;  leaves  Rome  in  consequence  of  Ma 
rius^  cruelties,  381;  is  protected  by  Vibius^ 
ib.}  unites  with  Pompey  and  Cesar,  385; 
his  ambition,  386;  is  grievously  defeated  by 
Surena,  392;  betrayed  by  Andromachus,  393; 
and  treacherously  slain,  394. 

CreUesicleOj  her  heroic  and  patriotic  conduct 
567;  death,  572. 

Grsnia.  Solon's  interview  with,  70. 

Curto,  his  proflij^acy,  633. 

Curtian  JUaks,  why  so  called,  21. 

Cyrus,  tomb  of,  492;  inscription  tau  t6. 

Cyprus,  brother  of  Artaxerxes..revolU  tgainM 
him,  and  is  slain  in  battle,  694. 

Damon,  banishment  of,  114. 

Dance,  sacred,  6. 

Darius^  defeated  by  Alexander,  472$  his  deaili 
483. 

Days,  distinction  o^  into  lockj  and  onlnckyj 
considered,  103. 

Dead,  speaking  iU  of,  forbidden,  67  \  theii 
burial  a  duty,  36a 

Debtors  and  creditors  at  Athena  appeal  t» 
Solon,  63. 

DelpH,  324. 

Dtmadts  the  orator,  Iiia  chartcter.  6l9. 

Demagogtu,  Menestheut  the  first.'  11. 

Demetrius,  his  ostentation,  446; 'his  genera] 
character,  616;  sails  to  Athens,  and  liberates 
the  oitixens,  618;  their  adulation,  619;  hit 
vices,  620;  defeata  Ptolemy,  ib.}  his  hu> 
manity,  ib.}  hia  pride,  623;  is  grievously  de> 
feated,  625;  forsaken  by  the  Athenians,  i6.j 
-narries  hia  daughter  to  Seleucus,  626;  re- 
takes Athensy  i6.j  and  treacherously  ilvi 
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Alexander,  627;  takes  Tbebei,  628;  hii 
pomp,  *j29  18  forsaken  by  the  Macedonians, 
td^iy  and  his  other  troops,  831;  surrenders 
himself  lo  Seleucus,  632;  his  death  and 
fununi,  ib. 

DtmocUij  his  virtue  and  chastity,  623. 

Vttmo.ii*tetie$  is  left  an  orphan  at  seven  vears 
M  age,  588;  is  fired  by  the  example  of  Cal- 
istratuB  to  become  an  orator,  589;  calls  his 
guardians  to  account,  t&.;  studies  oratory, 
5$H)j  overcomes,  by  diligence,  the  disadvan- 
tages of  nature,  591;  opposes  Philip,  592; 
but  fails  to  act  honourably  in  battle,  593; 
death  of  Philip,  594;  his  contest  with  iEs- 
chines  concerning  the  crown,  595;  is  cor- 
rupted by  Harpalus,  ib.;  is  punished  for  his 
misconduct,  ib.\  and  becomes  an  exile,  596; 
is  recalled,  t^.;  poisons  himself,  597;  in- 
scription on  his  pedestal,  ib. 

Dictator^  by  whom  named,  226;  etymology  of 
the  title,  ib. 

Diogenes  the  philosopher,  his  reply  to  Alex- 
ander, 469. 

DUm,  the  disr'.ple  of  Plato,  659;  is  calumniated 
to  thft  king,  662;  and  falls  under  his  dis- 
pleasure, ib. ;  is  banished,  and  retires  to 
Athens,  663;  underukes  the  liberation  of 
Sicily,  664;  and  succeeds,  666;  mo3U  with 
a  srcat  want  of  confidence  in  the  Syracusaos, 

,  667;  who  drive  him  to  Leontiam,  669;  the 

'  return  of  Dionysius  and  his  severe  slaughter 
of  the  Syracusans  induce  them  to  solicit 
Dion*s  return,  ib.-,  he  defeaU  tj-.o  troops  of 
Dionv^ius,  671 ;  his  magnanimity,  i6.;  is  op* 
posecf  by  Hcraclidcs  and  his  party,  672;  a 
cona|Mrncy  beirig  formed  against  him  by  one 
Cailippus,  he  is  murdered,  674.  ^ 

Vionysiue  the  tyrant,  af\er  ten  years'  exile,  re- 
turns 10  Syracuse,  and  restores  his  aflairs, 
173;  13  conquered  by  Timoleon,  177;  retires 
to  Corinth,  178;  where,  through  poverty,  he 
opens  a  school,  ib  ;  his  education,  661;  his 
conduct  to  Plato,  662. 

Dioorcey  law  of,  23. 

Dolopeny  or  pirates,  expelled  by  Cimon  from 
Scyros,  340. 

'  Draeoy  severity  of  the  iaws  of^  65}  repe^slad  by 
Solon,  ib. 

Earthquake  at  Athens,  343. 

Eclipu  of  the  moon,  variously  regarded  at  a 
good  or  bad  omen,  193. 

ElifHanJUMBy  where  situated,  400. 

£nDy,  malicious  stratagems  of,  211. 

EpaminondaSy  his  fhendship  for  Pelopidas, 
204;  commands  the  Theban  army,  which 
defeats  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta,  2l0; 
attacks  Lacedasmon,  428;  his  death,  430. 

Epkesus  prospers  under  Lysander,  308b 

Ephori,  iheir  oflice,  417. 

Upimenidet  contracts  friendship  with  Solon, 
63;  instructs  the  Athenians,  t^. 

Eumene»y  his  birth,  407;  is  made  secretary  to 
Alexander,  ib.;  kills  Neoptolemus  in  single 
combat,  409 ;  is  besieged  by  Antigonus  in 
Nora,  410;  receives  succours  from  the  Mn- 
ccdunuMis,  412;  is  betrayed  by  his  own  troops 
to  .\iitiguiius,  414>  by  whose  order  he  is 
Bi'irdrred,  415 

FabHy  fumily  of  the,  why  so  called,  129. 
M;//itiff  Maxtinus,  cn^ated  dictator,  130;  his 


prwlent  manner  of  conducting  the  war,  131 1 
the  last  hope  of  Lhe  Romans  afW  thdr 
dreadful  defeat  at  Cannc,  136;  his  mild  oo«- 
duct  towards  one  who  hod  endeavoared  to 
seduce  his  army,  137;  recovers  Tarentua 
by  stratagem,  t6.;  his  death,  140. 

Fable  of  the  body  and  iu  members,  159. 

FabriciuSy  his  probity  and  magnanimity,  S83j 
and  honour,  t6. 

Faithy  swearing  by,  the  greatest  of  oaths,  fii 

FalerO,  city  df,  taken  by  Camillas,  100;  anee 
dote  of  a  schoolmaster  of,  ib. 

FanUy  how  far  to  be  regarded,  554. 

Fcanine  in  the  army  of  Mithridates,  350. 

Featy  worshiped  as  a  deity,  478. 

FeeuUes.  duty  of,  50,  103 

FeretritiSy  a  surname  of  Ju|>lter,  wbeseed^ 
rived,  218. 

Fire,  sacred,  introduced  by  Romulus,  23;  ever 
living,  104;  an  emblem  of  purity,  ib. 

FtreplaeCy  sacreu.  165. 

FlaminiuSy  the  cbbsul,  his  rashness  and  death, 
130. 


-,  Lucius,  his  cruelty,  278« 
-,  Titus  Quinctius,  his  general  i 


racter,  265;  defeats  Philip,  267;  with  wbon 
he  concludes  a  peace,  268;  restores  liberty 
to  Greece,  269;  is  appointed  censor,  272| 
improperly  interferes  on  behalf  of  bu  bro- 
ther, tb, 

Fluiey  playing  on,  objected  to  by  Alcibiadet. 
142. 

Fortunate  Zvles,  now  the  Caaarki^  sopposed 
to  be  the  Elysian  fields,  400. 

Fortune  and  Chance,  differeaoe  of,  185;  ins- 
tability of,  290. 
ykForfime  qf  Womeny  temple  of,  oecasioo  of  iia 
erection,  170. 

FriendsMp  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  ofq[i> 
of,  10;  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  204 

FuinvuSy  the  friend  of  Caius  Giacchus,  583w 

GaXbay  the  richest  private  man  that  ever  rose 
to  the  imperial  dignity^  718;  Is  solicited  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Gauls,  719;  is 
nominated  by  the  senate  and  the  army,  ib.;  is 
influenced  by  the  counsels  of  Vinius,  721; 
his  avarice,  722 ;  gives  himself  ap  to  be 
ffovoroed  by  corrupt  ministers,  i5.;  adopti 
Piso  as  his  son,  725;  but  the  soldiers  revolt- 
ing, they  are  both  slaio,  726;  his  character, 
727. 

GayJLSy  origin  of  the,  101 ;  Uko  Rome,  105. 

Geniiy  existence  of,  believed  by  Plutarch,  xni; 
their  offices,  659. 

Gordian  knot,  account  of,  471- 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  his  character,  and  that  oT 
his  brother,  compared,  573;  his  good  fam^ 
ib.}  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Numantian% 
574;  as  tribune  he  propones  the  Agnriai 
law,  575;  which  after  much  oppoaitioo  is 
passed,  576;  and  followed  >y  great  commit 
tions,  577;  during  a  violent  tumult  Gracchus 
is  slain,  .579;  he  is  greatly  hioiented  by  tnt 
people,  ib. 

,  Caius,  his  early  eloquence,  MA; 

goes  out  as  quasstor  to  Sardini,  t6.;  his  popu- 
larity and  the  consequent  jealousy  of  un 
senate,  ib.;  several  laws  proposed  by  him| 
581 ;  is  opposed  by  the  senate  and  nobles 
582  j  and  ultimately  killed,  58.5. 

Gracc/ti,  their  disinterestedness.  596 
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yratitud9y  inttuice  of,  257}  in  the  AdMons 

cowardi  Flaminiut,  270. 
€^lippiUf  embeszlct  the  monej  aBDt  bj  Ly- 

•ander  to  Lacedemoo,  3l3. 
GymnoiophititSf  or  huUan  Phiioiophtn^  their 

conference  with  Alexander,  490. 

Hairy  offering  of,  to  Apollo,  2;  catting  it  off  a 
tolLen  of  mouraing,  315. 

Hannibal  defeat*  Minuciua,  133;  and  the  con- 
suls iEmilius  and  Varro  at  Canna,  135;  en- 

•  deavours  to  entrap  Fabiiis,  137  j  Icilli  himaeif 
in  Bithynia,  273. 

HeUriy  rape  of,  10. 

HtloteMf  cruel  treatment  of,  at  Soarta,  42. 

HtphxsHon^  is  attached  to  Alexander,  his 
death,  492;  is  lamented  by  Alexander,  493. 

Jjltnd,  the  favourite  one  of  Sertorius,  400. 

Hipparetej  wife  of  Alcibiades,  144. 

Hipponicfusy  conduct  of  Alcibiades  towards,  ifr. 

HomeTy  his  writings  made  generally  known  to 
Lycurgus,  30. 

JamUf  temple  of,  shut  in  peace,  open  In  war, 

64. 
ieetesy  is  opposed  bT  Timoleon,  seited  and 

condemned,  184;  hM  wife  and  daughter  are 

executed,  t^. 
lehneionony  description  of  the,  482. 
LUeneiS  punished  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  67. 
Jealousy  of  the  Persians,  94. 
Itiady  HumeHs,  valued  by  Aristotle,  467. 
Images  of  the  gfxls,  worn  in  the  bosom,  332. 
biierreges,  Roman  magistrates,  their  duty,  217' 
Iren,  office  and  duties  of,  37. 
b'on  Monttfy  introduced  by  Lycnrgus  into 

SparU,  33. 
JuguTtha  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  into 

the  hands  of  Sylla,  293;  is  led  in  triumph  by 

Marios,  294;  his  wretched  end,  i6. 
ivfio,  statue  of,  converses  with  Camillus,  99. 

Lamia  the  courtesan,  620;  various  anecdotes 
of,  624. 

Lamjnias,  grandfather  of  Plutarch,  character 
of,  xiv. 

LawrentiOy  the  nurse  of  Romalos,  14. 

Laviniuniy  the  depository  of  the  gods,  besiege 
ed,  167. 

Laws  qfLyewrguSy  not  to  be  written.  35. 

Lawsuits  unknown  at  Lacedcmon,  40. 

Leueothea,  rites  of  the  goddess^  98. 

Ltuetray  little  of,  fatal  to  the 
supremacy  in  Greece,  427. 

tAskniOy  wife  of  Caius  Gracchus,  begs  him  to 
avoid  the  public  dissension,  584 

h{jfky  love  of,  not  reprehensible,  203;  not  to  be 
needlessly  exposed  by  the  general,  204. 

iMtanian  Lake,  iu  peculiar  nature,  384. 

LueuUuSy  his  general  character,  345,  346;  is 
entertained  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  i&.; 
permits  Mithridates  to  escape,  347;  whom 
bo  afterwards  most  signally  defeats,  350; 
providentially  escapes  assassination,  352; 
gaina  an  important  victoir  over  Tigranes, 
35S'y  his  troops  mutiny,  860,  for  want  of  at- 
tachment to  his  person,  ib.\  he  obtains  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  362;  his  domestic  trials, 
ib.'y  his  luxury,  pomp,  and  masnificence,  ifr.; 
his  patronage  of  literature.  363;  his  death, 
364 

ijupsreoHa,  feut  of,  22. 


Luxwrffy  laws  of  L^cuigus  against  it,  35. 

lAfettrguSy  uncertainty  of  the  history  of,  88' 
saves  the  life  of  his  nephew,  30;  collects  the 
writings  of  Homer,  31;  colsuIu  the  Delphi- 
an Oracle  about  altering  the  laws  of  Spi^rta, 
ib,}  his  new  laws,  33,  8bc.  See.  &c.;  exacts 
an  oath  for  their  observance,  42;  starves 
himself  at  Delphi,  ift.;  and  is  deified  at 
Sparta,  43. 

LysaruUr  makes  Ephesns  a  naval  depot,  308; 
defeats  the  Athenians  et  sea,  ib.;  his  r  jbtle- 
ty,  309;  disregards  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
310;  gains  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Athe- 
nians, 311;  his  treachery  and  Want  of  faith, 
314;  is  killed  by  the  Thebans,  at  the  siege  of 
Haliartus,  318;  his  probity,  319;  and  general 
depmvity,  ib, 

Miudonla  conquered  by  the  Romans,  198. 

Mamercus  defeated  by  TimoleQn,184;  endeftv 
ours  to  destroy  himself,  185;  but  failing  so 
to  do,  is  taken  and  punished  as  a  thief  and 
robber,  ib, 

JMonipti/i,  origin  of  tlie  term,  15. 

MmliuSy  why  sumamed  Capitolinus,  110;  is 
condemned  to  death,  ib, 

Mareellu^y  his  general  character,  216;  dd* 
feats  Yiridomarus,  king  of  the  Gesatx,  whoa 
he  slays  in  battle,  218;  his  triumph,  ib,$  at- 
tacks and  takes  Syracuse,  223;  is  accused  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  by  the  Syracusans^ 
and  honourably  acquitted  bv  the  senate,  226; 
is  killed  in  reconnoitring  Hannibal's  camp^ 
229. 

Marcius  CoriolanuSy  his  early  love  for  ever? 
kind  of  combat,  158;  takes  Corioli,  160;  hia 
disinterestedness,  161 ;  obtains  the  name  of 
Coriolanus,  ib»;  is  refused  the  consulships 
162;  accused  by  the  tribunes,  163;  condem- 
ned by  them  to  death,  and  rescued  by  the  pa- 
tricians, 164i  is  banished,  165;  and  goes 
over  to  the  Yolscians,  <&.;  ravages  the  Ro- 
man territory,  166,  kc  Ice.;  rejccu  repeat- 
ed entreaties  and  embassies,  168;  be:  is,  at 
Isst,  won  upon  by  the  prayen  of  his  mother 
and  wife,  170;  is  murdered  by  the  Volsciansi 
171;  and  mourned  for  by  the  Romans,  ib, 

MxrdoniuSy  the  Persian  general,  sends  amba^ 
sadora  to  Athens,  to  detach  them  from  the 
cause  of  Greece,  by  promises  of  future  peace 
and  power,  235. 

MariuSy  his  obscure  birth,  291 ;  is  appointed 
consul,  293;  and  allerwards  a  second,  lhird| 
'and  fourth  time,  295;  defeats  the  Cimbri, 
297;  quarrels  with  Sylla,  302;  by  whom  he 
is  driven  from  Rome,  i5.;  be  is  uken,  but  set 
St  liberty,  304;  joins  Cinna,  and  marehcs  to 
Rome,  306;  massacres  the  citizens,  i6.;  te^ 
rified  at  the  approach  of  Sylb,  he  beconM 
sick  and  dies,  ^07. 

Marrit^ey  regulations  of,  at  Spana,  36;  last 
of  Solon  concerning,  67. 

MxrthOy  a  prophetess,  attends  Harina,  ttt 

MatnmaliOy  feast  of,  22. 

MBnestheuSy  the  firri  demagogue,  11. 

JMereAondiss,  honou'ableness  of^  59. 

Meton,  the  Tarentin**,  dissuades  his  coottt 
men  from  war  with  the  Romans,  and  aUh 
ance  with  Pyrrhus,  280. 

MeteUua  refuses  to  take  an  oath  required  by 
the  Agrarian  law,  and  leavea  Rome,  301;  is 
recalled,  (5. 
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Mhtotmir  killed  by  Thewas,  5. 

Mnucius  upbraidi  Fabius,  131;  h|i  ratli  con- 
duct, 132j  is  invested  with  power  equal  to 
thiit  of  Kabius,  133;  engaging  with  Hanni- 
bal, is  rescued  by  Fabius  From  defeat  and  dis- 
grace, 134)  noble  conduct  of,  towards  Fa- 
bius, ib. 

MiifortufUMf  eflect  of,  on  the  minds  of  iim 
519. 

MUhndaU»t  defeated  by  Sylla,  328;  who 
grants  him  peace,  329;  routed  by  Lucollus, 
350;  sends  Bacchides  to  see  his  wives  and 
sisters  put  to  death,  353;  his  death,  447 

Modttty,  the  praise  of,  257. 

3/on«y,  of  gold  and  silver,  first  introduced  at 
Sparta,  by  Lysander,  313. 

MaoHy  eclipses  of,  unknown  to  the  Athenians, 
376. 

"MounZainM,  their  greatest  height,  as  known  to 
the  liomans,  192. 

Mnaminsy  regulations  of  Numa  concerning, 
50;  tokens  of,  among  the  ancienu,  215. 

MueianuB^  heroic  conduct  of,  79. 

Mu9t»y  the  sacrilicea  offered  to,  before  battle, 
39. 

jftfufk,  cultivated  at  Sparta,  i5.;  united  with 
?aIour,  ib.i  used  before  battle,  40. 

«\Time<,  the  three  in  uso  among  tho  Romans, 
290. 

VtarchuSy  the  philosopher,  hu  doctrines,  244. 

Neutrality,  in  times  of  danger,  infamous,  66. 

Ntcaf^oras,  duplicity,  and  treachery  of,  570. 

MeiiU  opposes  Alcibiades,  145;  his  regula- 
tions respecting  Dclos,  366;  his  veneration 
for  the  gods,  367;  opposes  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  of  which  he  is  appointed 
commander,  372;  his  timidity,  373;  is  defeat- 
ed by  the  Syracusans,  377;  by  whom  he  is 
taken  prisoner,  37«^;  and  stoned  to  death,  S79. 

•WJkrniocuf,  the  painter,  anecdote  of,  1S5. 

^'SanOy  character  of,  45;  is  solicited  to  become 
king  of  Homo,  46;affecu  a  veneration  for 
religion,  4S;  reforms  the  calendar,  53;  dies, 
55;  and  is  honoured  by  tlie  neighbouring  na- 
tions, as  well  as  his  own  people,  ib.;  is  com- 
Dared  with  Lycurgus,  56. 

'\umUar,  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom  by  his 
brother  Amulius,  13;  recognises  his  grand- 
children, Romulus  and  Remus,  15. 

Nktrsety  Spartan  preferred,  36. 

AVmpAcitfii,  account  of,  330. 

Oaihf  the  great,  its  nature,  673. 

Oathf,  what  were  deemed  the  most  sacred,  196. 

OlthaetUf  fails  in  his  attempt  to  assassinate 
Lucullus,  352. 

Omens  regarded  by  Alexander,  493;  et  passim. 

Opinio,  spoils,  why  so  called,  20. 

Opbnhu,  the  consul, opposes  CaiusOnicebas, 
5S3;his  corruption  and  di^^race,  585. 

Oplaeui,  his  valour,  2S1. 

OrchomeJtua,  plain  of,  both  large  and  beauti- 
ful,  328. 

Orodes  sends  ambassadors  to  Cnusus,  387. 

Ormnasdet,  the  author  o^all  good,  477. 

Otehophoria,  feast  of,  7. 

Oatracism,  ito  nature,  85;  object,  92. 

ikho  commences  his  reign  with  mildness,  and 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fections'of  his  new  subjects,  727;  is  oppoecd 
bv  Vitellius  728;  by  whom  he  is  defeated,] 


731 ;  and  kiHf  himaelf,  732;  is  lamented  by 
his  troops.  733. 
Ooationy  the  lesser  triampb,  the  nature  of  it, 
225. 

Partatherutcij  feast  of,  7- 

Pa9Ueu$y  interesting  account  of  the  dc«th  ef 
his  wife,  572. 

Pomienio,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Ale» 
ander,  477;  put  to  death,i5. 

Par$leyy  wreaths  of,  considered  sacred,  1S& 

Pttrthenon,  built  by  Pericles  llS. 

Parthiaru,  their  mode  of  commencing  an  ae 
tion,  389. 

ParyacUia,  mother  of  Artaxerxct,  her  cruel 
ties,  695;  is  banished  to  Babylon,  696}  ia  r^ 
called,  698. 

Patricians,  etymology  of  the  word,  170. 

Patrons  and  clienU,  tfr. 

Paiuanius  kills  Cleonice,  339;  his  haoghtj 
conduct,  371. 

Ptlopidas,  bis  birth  aud  early  virtues,  203;  his 
friendship  for  Epaminondas,  204;  encoiv- 
ages  the  exiled  Thebans  to  regain  their  lib- 
erties, 205;  defeau  the  Spartans,  210;  an 
seized  by  the  tyrant  Alexander,  212;  and  re- 
covered by  Epaminondas,  213;  underukesa 
successful  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
214;  is  killed  in  a  battle  against  Alex^itder 
the  tyrant,  215;  is  hoaourni  and  lamented 
by  the  Thessalians,  216. 

PericUs,  his  parentage,  113;  conduct,  115; 
eloquence,  116;  banishes  Cimon,  I17>  his 
prudence,  121;  military  conduct,  ib.z  falls 
mto  diwraoe,  127;  is  recalled,  ib,;  his  praise, 
128. 

Perpenna  conspires  agabst  Sertorios,  whom 
be  murders,  406;  and  is  himself  taken  and 
put  to  death  by  Pompey,  407. 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  defeats  the  Bo- 
mans,  190;  his  avarice,  and  its  ill  effecu,  191; 
deceives  Gentiiis, tfr.,*  defeated  by  ^^ilies^ 
195;  surrenders  himself  to  the  Romans,  197; 
and  is  led  in  triumph  hy  .ZEmilius,  109  j  his 
death,  201. 

PhaniabazuSj  duplicity  of,  towards  Lysander, 
314. 

Phidias,  the  sUtuary,  125. 

Philip,  the  Acamanian,  his  regard  for  Alexan 
der,472. 

,  king  of  Macedon,  dies  of  a  broken 
heart,  for  having  unjustly  put  t^  death  De- 
metrius, his  more  worthy  son,  in  dons^ 
quence  of  an  accusation  preferred  by  his 
other  son  Persons,  190. 

PhUopsBmen,  his  general  character,  256;  is  in- 
vested with  the  command  of  the  Achesns^ 
and  defeatp  Machanidas,  261;  is  defeated  in 
a  naval  baiile,  262;  his  contempt  of  mon^, 
263;  is  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  264; 
is  worthily  lamented  by  the  Achoans,  265 

Phodon,  his  general  character,  520;  his  oblige* 
tions  and  gratitude  to  Chabrtas,  521 ;  differs 
in  opinion  with  Demosthenes,  524;  success* 
folly  pleads  with  Alexander  on  behalf  of  the 
Athenians,  tfr.  j  whoso  gifU  he  refuses  to  ac- 
cept, tfr.;  the  excellent  character  of  his  wiA^ 
525;  refuses  to  be  corrupted  by  Harpalusyik; 
defeau  the  Macedonian  forces,  5^i  his  in 
tegrity,  528;  and  justice,  529;  is  unjustly 
cused  and  put  to  death,  530$  but  is  ' 
aAcr  death.  531. 
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Arote*,  their  deprditiona  mdaadacity,  440} 
■ubdued  by  Pomp^y,  441. 

Pirithoui  and  Theieus,  friendship  of.  10. 

PitistratuSy  ostentatiou*  conduct  of,  59. 

Plagvt^  &t  Athens,  126. 

PltUaa^  battle  of,  most  fatal  to  the  Parian 
anns,S40. 

PUUo,  seized  by  Dionysias,  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
660;  is  invited  by  Dion  to  Sicily,  661;  bis  re- 
turn, 664. 

^yfiierioy  ceremonies  of,  155. 

Pomax9thr€S  kills  Crassus  by  treachery,  3 

Pompeyy  his  general  character,  432,  433}  is 
honoured  by  Sylla,434;  his  domestic  mis- 
conduct, t2i.  3  his  inhumanity,  435;  subdues 
Africa,  436}  conducts  the  war  in  Spain 
against  Sertorius,  437}  and  obtams  a  second 
triumph,  489}  appointed  with  unlimited  pow- 
er to  subdue  the  pirates,  440}  his  success, 
441 }  quarrels  with  Lucullus,  443}  conquers 
numerous  nationa  and  armiea,  ib» — 446}  his 
■pirndid  triumphs,  448}  is  appointed  sole 
consul,  452}  leaves  liome  to  oppose  Cesar, 
455}  by  whom  he  is  conquered,  459}  his 
death,  462}  and  funeral,  ib. 

Pontrmoy  hi^  greatness  of  mind,  79. 

Portia,  wife  of  Brutus,  her  heroic  conduct,677* 

Porus,  defeated  and  uken  prisoner  by  Alexan- 
der, 4tj9.  y 

Prmcia,  her  character  and  influence,  348. 

Procrwittti  slain  by  Theseus,  3. 

Pgylli,  a  people  wLo  obviate  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents, 5^. 

PtoUmy,  son  of  Pyrrhos,  his  death,  288. 

Publicola  assists  Brutus  in  expclli  ng  Tarquin, 
73}  is  made  consul,  75}  defeats  the  Tuscans, 
and  triumphs,  76}  his  magnanimity,  ib.i 
makes  many  salutary  laws,  77}  death  and 
character  o^  81}  compared  with  Solon,  ib. 

Plprrhua,  is  rescued  from  the  Molossians,275} 
and  protected  by  Glaucias,  by  whoso  sid  he 
regains  his  kingdom,  tfr.  j  kills  Neoptolemus, 
who  conspires  against  him,  276}  his  great 
military  skill,  277}  if  declared  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  279}  defeats  the  Roman  army,  ^82} 
offers  peace,  which  the  senate  refuse,  t^.; 
invades  Sicily,  284}  is  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 285}  is  killed  by  an  old  woman,  289, 

Qiiartma,  a  surname  of  Romulus,  26. 

^uirites,  an  appellation  of  the  Romans, 
whence  derived,  45. 

Rat$y  squeaking  of,  an  unlucky  omen,  217. 

Remu8^  brother  of  Romulus,  13}  discovered  by 
Numitor,  14}  death  of,  16. 

JUua  SylviOy  mother  of  Romnlus  and  Remui, 
19. 

Sidus,  true  use  of,  161. 

Rome,  origin  of,  uncertain,  12}  disputefl  about 
iu  site,  16}  uken  by  the  Gauls,  112;  retaken 
by  Camillus,  ib, 

UomidiUy  brother  of  Remus,  and  grandson  of 
Numitor,  14}  builds  Rome,  16}  steals  the 
Sabine  women,  18}  kills  Acron,  king  of  the 
Cecinensians,  19}  makes  peace  with  Tatiua, 
81}  becomes  arrogant, 24;  dies  suddenly,  25. 

Sabine  tooman,  rape  of,  18}  mediate  between 
their  countrymen  and  the  Romans,  21. 

Sacred  b  4talion  a  part  of  the  Theban  army, 
209. 

Salaminian  galley^  usee  of,  115 


Salii,  an  order  of  priesthood,  establishmect  oC 
51. 

Samian  toar,  carried  on  and  terminaVod  by  Fft 
rides,  123. 

Sardtmie  laughj  what  so  called,  583. 

Satvminus  proposes  an  Agrtrian  law,  30(1. 

Scipio^  At Vicanus,  his  humane  conduct  to  Hut 
nibal,  273. 

Scytale,  its  nature  and  uses,  314. 

Senate f  Roman,  institution  of,  7}  increased bj 
Romulus,  21.        '  ^ 

,  Spartan,  introduced  by  Lycurgus,  31 

mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  m,  4(). 

Sertonia,  his  general  character,  397}  serves 
under  Marius,  and  is  wounded,  t^.;  loses  an 
eye,  398}  visits  the  Canary  Isles,  399}  ha^ 
rasses  the  Roman  armies,  401 ;  subdues  thtf" 
Characitani  by  stratagem,  403}  rejects  the 
offera  of  Mithridates,  406}  is  murdered  by 
Perpenna,  one  of  his  generals,  ib. 

ServUiM,  Marcus,  his  speech  in  defence  ol 
Paulus  JEmilitts,  199. 

Sicinitu,  one  of  tlie  Roman  tribunes,  accosoi 
Marcus  Coriolanus,  163. 

Siciniii,  a  spy,  employed  by  Themuitoca*s,fi9 

Sileniu,  the  pretended  son  of  A|»oiiu,  lill* 

Sitting,  a  posture  of  mourning,  548. 

Solon  converses  witli  Anacharsis  and  i\«&.ee* 
60}  writes  a  poem  to  persuade  the  Atheni 
ans  to  rescind  a  foolish  law,  61}  Ukes  Sala- 
rots,  62}  settles  disputes  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  64}  repeals  the  laws  of  Uraco^ 
65}  various  regulations,  69}  sails  to  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  and  Sardis}  has  an  interview  with 
Crobsus,  70. 

Sophocles  gains  the  prize  as  a  tragic  writer, al 
Athens,  340. 

Spiorta  becomes  corrupted  by  the  introdactioa 
of  money,  43. 

Spartacus,  war  of,  its  origin  and  raccess,  3S2; 
and  termination,  384. 

Stars,  opinion  of  the  Peioponnesians  concern- 
ing them,  311. 

Stasicrates,  the  arcliitect,  employed  by  Alei- 
ander,  493.  1* 

Stratocles,  his  impudence  and  effrontery,  619*' 

Sucro,  battle  of,  404. 

Sulpitius,  hia  great  depravity,  322}  and  death, 
323. 

Surena,  his.  dignity  and  honour,  S88}  defeat! 
Crassus,  392. 

Sylta  receives  Jugurtha  as  a  prisoner  from 
Bocchus,  king  of  Numidia,  293}  etymology 
of  his  name,  319}  his  character,  ib.;  enten 
Rome,  and  indiscriminately  massacres  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  323}  defeats  the  ax^ 
my  of  Archelaus,  3&}  his  cruelties,  sXi% 
333}  depravity,  334}  and  deaili,  ib. 

Syracuse,  the  nature  of  the  town  of,  179}  b 
atucked  and  taken.    SeeJMarceUia. 

Tarentum  taken  by  Fabioa,by  stiatagem.  Sm 
Fabius, 

Tarpel^,  treachery  and  punishment  of,  20. 

Thais  persuades  Alexander  to  destroy  the  pa- 
laces of  the  Macedonuin  king,  481. 

T%ebe,  wife  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  conaoinae 

against  her  husband,  216. 

Themistocles  is  opposed  by  Aristides,  84;  hia 
ambition,  85}  defeats  Xerxes,  90}  is  greatly 
honoured,  91 }  is  banished,  92}  seeks  protee 
tion  from  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossiaos, 
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93;  throws  IiimMir  on  ihio  gonerctity  of 
Xerzem  94;  escapes  assassination,  95}  his 
death,  96. 

The9eu»i  life  of,  1 ;  and  Romnlus  compared,  27. 

T/nuydides  opposes  Pericles,  317. 

Tigranea,  his  pride,  334;  is  completely  defeat- 
ed by  Lucullut,  35S. 

Tinuna  the  historian,  character  of,  36G. 

rhnQl€<my  his  parentage  and  character,  174; 
prefers  his  country  to  his  family,  and  siavn 

.  Lis  brother,  175;  conquers  Dionysius,  177  ii" 
attempted  to  bo  assassinated,  17il;Qeieats  tl*-^ 
Carthaginians,  and  sends  immenae  spoils  to 
Corinth,  183;  extirpates  tyranny,  185;  his 
death  and  magnificent  burial,  186. 

Tmon  the  misanthropist,  653. 

Toltmdes,  imprudence  of,  120. 

7\ibe$y  etymology  of  the  word,  22. 

Trilnmes  of  the  people,  occasion  of  their  elee 
tion,  159. 

7Vv»i/i  the  name  of  a  Roman  game,  532. 

7\i.7iv  •^fidhu  receives  Coriolanas,  165. 

TmpOuu  IS  pat  to  death  falsely,  292. 

WwnImm  utfiilcoadBetor  ill 


TtttulOj  her  prudent  consul,  109. 

Valeria  intercedes  with  the  mother  and 
of  Coriolanus  on  behalf  oftheir  country,  169 

Varro,  is  completely  defeated  at  Camue,  bf 
Hannibal,  135. 

Veintes,  defeated  by  Romulus,  24. 

Venitaf  Papnian,nigti  nonourot  herpricstlioodj 

VhuUcius  discoven  the  conspiracy  of  the 
I     Aouilii  and  Vitellii  to  Yaieriiis,  74;  £zd  is 
I     made  free.  75 
Ftntttf,  I'ltus  uives  Ga.oa  to  accein  taa  isp^ 

rial  purple,  719;  his  character,  721. 
VUellU  conspire  with  the  Aqoilii  in  fkvor  of 
Tarqain,  74;  are  discoyered  and  punislMdi 
75 

WoTf  not  to  be  often  made  against  the  «■• 

enemy,  35. 
WaUr,  springs  of,  how  formed,  198. 
fVommu  various  laws  of  Solon^  < 
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